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The  Authenticity  of  the  Twelve  Tables 


rpHE  recent  attack  which  has  been  made  on  the  antiquity  or 
JL  authenticity  of  the  Twelve  Tables  is  the  issue  of  two 
tendencies  of  investigation.  The  one  has  been  directed  by  a  belief 
in  the  insecurity  of  the  evidence  for  early  Koman  history  as 
furnished  by  the  extant  records,  even  by  the  Fasti;  the  other 
springs  from  a  conviction,  furnished  by  the  comparative  history 
of  institutions,  that  the  law  of  Kome  ought  at  an  early  stage  of 
its  history  to  reproduce  the  primitiveness  of  form  and  conception 
which  is  revealed  by  the  institutions  of  other  infant  civilisations, 
but  of  which  little  trace  is  discernible  in  her  own.  The  first  type 
of  criticism  is  represented  by  the  work  of  Ettore  Pais,^  the  second  by 
that  of  Edouard  Lambert ;  ^  but  the  two  types  are  far  from  being  ex- 
clusive of  one  another.  There  are  many  points  at  which  they  meet, 
the  chief  and  most  vital  of  these  being  a  profound  disbelief  in  the 
view  taken  by  the  Komans  of  the  antiquity  of  their  own  state.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  belief  in  the  modernity,  and  the  consequent  fancifulness, 
of  Roman  historical  literature  as  a  whole,  the  unknown  as  well  as 
the  known,  that  is  necessarily  assumed  by  a  critic  who,  like  Pais, 
credits  the  annalists  of  Rome  with  the  power  not  merely  of  supply- 
ing the  gaps  left  by  the  ignorance  of  detail,  but  of  creating  the 

'  Pais,  Storia  di  Roma,  1898,  1899. 

'  Lambert,  La  Question  de  VAiUhenticiU  des  XII  Tables  et  les  Annates  Maximi, 
1902 ;  L'Histoire  Traditionnelle  des  XII  Tables  et  les  Critdres  d'Inauthenticiti  des 
Traditions  en  Usage  dans  VEcole  de  Moinmsen,  1903 ;  La  Fo^iction  du  Droit  Civil 
Cmnjpari  (1903),  pp.  390-718. 
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material  events  which  fill  centuries  of  her  imaginary  life ;  and  the 
critic  is  generally  able  to  point  to  the  precise  circumstance  of 
suspicion  which  leads  to  his  belief  in  the  special  fabrication,  and 
sometimes  to  the  historical  fact  or  institution  which  suggested  the 
invention.  The  favourite  hypothesis  by  which  Pais  exhibits  the 
existence  of  the  real  void  and  its  imaginary  supplement  is  that  of 
the  duplication,  or  it  may  be  triplication,  of  personalities  and  events. 

This  method,  when  applied  to  a  history  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  re- 
sults in  the  transference  of  the  decem viral  legislation  to  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century  (312-304)  B.C.  The  justification  for  the  transference 
is  the  identification  of  Appius  Claudius  the  censor  with  Appius 
Claudius  the  decemvir,  the  publication  of  legal  forms  by  the  scribe 
Cn.  Flavins  being  regarded  as  merely  an  alternative  form  of  the  de- 
cemviral  tradition.  For  the  external  evidence  for  this  view  we  have, 
besides  the  inconsistencies  in  the  details  which  concern  the  compo- 
sition and  publication  of  the  Tables,  the  cardinal  fact  that  there 
was  in  tradition  a  real  doubt  about  the  difference  between  the  work 
of  Flavins  and  the  work  of  the  decemvir  ate,  and  that  the  learned  of 
Cicero's  day  were  puzzled  by  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
epochs  of  reform.  The  internal  evidence  reposes  partly  on  a  sense, 
which  few  can  fail  to  feel,  of  the  gradual  growth  of  the  legislation 
found  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  growth  which,  as  the  author  says, 
is  the  result  of  the  fusing  of  the  rude  national  law  with  the  more 
civilised  dispositions  of  Greek  culture,  but  mainly  on  the  view  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Tables  presuppose  conditions  posterior  to 
those  of  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  The  first  of  these  im- 
pressions can  cause  distrust  only  in  the  minds  of  those  who  dis- 
believe that  Eome  had  had  a  long  history  before  the  traditional 
epoch  of  the  decemviral  legislation,  and  was  touched  by  Greek 
influences  at  an  early  period  of  her  career.  The  second  we  will 
reserve  for  a  later  examination,  for  it  is  as  v/ell  to  consider  the 
indictment  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Tables  as  a  whole. 

Lambert  differs  from  Pais  in  two  important  points.  He  holds 
that  the  anachronisms  which  the  latter  professes  to  have  discovered 
are  in  many  respects  unreal,  and  he  reproaches  the  historian  with 
the  excessive  antiquity  which  he  attributes  to  the  collection  known 
ultimately  as  that  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  In  giving  a  resume  of 
Lambert's  own  views  I  shall  state  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
appear  in  his  chief  work  dealing  with  this  subject,^  although  this 
may  not  prove  the  order  best  suited  to  a  detailed  examination  of 
their  validity. 

The  very  fact  of  such  early  codification  as  that  prefigured  in 

the  Twelve  Tables  is  objected  to ;  it  is  out  of  accordance  with  the 

tendencies  usually  observed  in  historical  civilisations.     We  have  to 

face  the  traditions  of  a  dual  publication  of  the  civil  code  and  a  dual 

'  La  Question  de  VAutlienticiU  des  XII  Tables  et  Us  Annales  Maximi. 
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publication  of  the  calendar.  A  sane  historical  method  demands 
that  the  evidence  for  such  an  event  as  the  decemviral  legislation 
should  be  examined  with  reference  to  the  date  at  which  each  of  the 
items  of  testimony  was  composed.  When  we  examine  the  evidence 
for  the  publication  of  this  code,  we  find  that  its  actual  publication 
is  spoken  of  only  for  times  anterior  to  the  Gallic  invasion.  There 
is  no  tradition  of  its  reconstitution  after  the  burning  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls.^  Even  when  we  reach  the  zenith  of  the  literary  period  of 
Rome  there  is  still  no  mention  of  the  code.  It  is  not  referred  to 
by  Plautus,  Terence,  Cato,  or  Lucilius.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
literary  productions  of  the  end  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Principate 
teem  with  references  to  the  decemviral  legislation.  The  Twelve 
Tables  first  begin  to  dawn  upon  human  knowledge  in  connexion 
with  the  name  of  their  great  interpreter,  Sextus  Aelius  Paetus.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  doubtful  whether  Paetus  gave  the  ordinances  this 
name  or  regarded  the  body  of  law  on  which  he  commented  as  the 
work  of  decemvirs ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  philologist 
Lucius  Aelius  Stilo  knew  it  under  the  name  that  was  soon  to  become 
familiar.  Cassius  Hemina  and  Sempronius  Tuditanus  were  also 
acquainted  with  this  name.  We  may  therefore  draw  the  tentative 
conclusion  that  the  tradition  appears  at  the  soonest  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century,  but  that  already  by  the  end  of 
the  same  century  it  had  gained  universal  acceptance. 

The  most  effective  method  of  exhibiting  the  unjustifiable 
character  of  the  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  decemviral  legislation 
is  to  contrast  the  acceptance  universally  accorded  to  it  by  the 
leaders  of  modern  thought  in  the  domain  of  Roman  history  with 
their  almost  universal  rejection  of  the  very  similar  compilation 
known  as  the  Leges  Regiae.  But  why  this  difference  of  treat- 
ment ?  The  Royal  Laws  are  attributed  to  a  primitive  Papirius, 
as  the  Twelve  Tables  to  primitive  decemvirs.  Our  knowledge  of 
both  systems  rests  on  the  same  authorities — Livy,  Dionysius, 
Pomponius.  Yet  eminent  modern  scholars  believe  that  the  author 
of  the  Leges  Regiae  as  a  code  was  one  Granius  Flaccus,  a  contem- 
porary of  Caesar.  Why  should  not  Paetus  have  occupied  the  same 
place  in  the  decemviral  myth  ?  Why  should  not  the  first  publisher 
and  commentator  of  the  Twelve  Tables  be  in  reality  their  compiler  ? 
The  only  marked  difference  between  the  two  cases  is  that  the 
legend  of  the  pontiff  Papirius  is  less  perfect  than  that  of  the 
decemvirate,  because  it  was  more  lately  formed.  But  even  the 
•latter  legend  shows  great  imperfections  in  detail,  and  a  list  of 
inconsistencies  in  the  accounts  of  the  decemvirate  given  by  our 

*  The  tradition  of  a  reconstruction  preserved  by  Livy  (vi.  1,  10 :  '  In  primis  foedera 
ac  leges — erant  autem  eae  duodecim  tabulae  et  quaedam  regiae  leges — conquiri  .  .  . 
iusserunt')  is  disallowed  by  Lambert  (p.  7),  because  he  regards  the  unauthentic 
character  of  the  Leges  Eegiae  as  proved. 
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authorities  can  easily  be  drawn  up.  If  from  matter  we  pass  to 
style,  we  find  that  the  phraseology  of  the  Tables  bears  hardly  any 
resemblance  to  that  of  extant  Koman  laws.  Its  style  is  not  that 
habitual  to  the  legislator,  it  is  the  style  rather  of  the  traditionniste 
and  the  prophet.  And  what  are  we  to  say  about  the  Latinity  of  this 
fifth-century  code  ?  Its  vocabulary  is  that  of  the  age  of  Plautus, 
and  there  are  hardly  any  of  its  inflexions  which  can  be  used  to 
illustrate  genuinely  antique  forms. 

In  the  face  of  such  damning  evidence  why  have  historians 
pinned  their  faith  to  the  decemvirate?  The  reason  is  that  the 
names  of  the  decemvirs  are  mentioned  in  the  Fasti.  But  the 
credit  of  the  Fasti  rests  on  that  of  their  supposed  source,  the 
pontifical  tablets  known  ultimately  as  the  Annates  Maximi.  If  an 
investigation  of  the  character  of  this  compilation  revealed  its 
intrinsic  credibility,  we  might  be  forced  to  accept  the  existence  of 
the  decemvirate,  and  the  existence  of  this  body  would  seem  to  imply 
the  reality  of  the  code  of  which  it  is  deemed  the  author.  But 
what  does  investigation  actually  reveal  ?  It  shows  that  the  ponti- 
fical annals  formed  a  work  more  voluminous  than  Livy's,  a  work 
which  professed  to  give  information  of  mythical  times,  was  tinged 
with  Greek  legend,  and  quoted  the  poet  Hesiod.  If  the  Twelve 
Tables  rest  on  the  decemvirate,  the  decemvirate  on  the  Fasti^  and 
the  Fasti  on  the  Annales,  we  can  only  say  that  this  towering 
structure  rests  on  a  foundation  which  is  rotten  to  the  core. 
It  is  from  such  considerations  that  Lambert  draws  his  con- 
clusions, which  may  be  summarised  in  three  paragraphs  of  his 
own :  *  The  attribution  of  the  redaction  of  the  Twelve  Tables  to 
the  decemvirs  of  450  and  451  does  not  rest  on  more  solid  bases  than 
the  attribution  of  the  Leges  Regiae  to  Komulus  and  Numa.' 
*  The  same  presumptions  which  permit  us  to  suspect  that  Granius 
Flaccus  might  have  been  the  redactor  of  the  compilation  called  lus 
Papirianum  seem  to  designate  more  sharply  still  Sextus  AeliusPaetus 
as  the  author  of  these  Roman  institutes  coutumieres  which  have 
come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.' 
*We  are  in  presence  of  hrocards  or  maxims  of  jurisprudence, 
certainly  archaic  but  perhaps  of  unequal  antiquity,^  which  have 
only  been  formed  into  a  single  compilation  and  attained  a 
permanent  written  form  towards  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century.' 

It  will  be  convenient,  in  an  examination  of  these  views,  to  deal 
first  with  the  somewhat  adventitious  elements  of  the  Leges  Regiae 
and  the  Annales  Maximi.  The  reasoning  connected  with  the  first  of 
these  (or  at  least  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented)  is  characteristic 

*  Lambert  in  L^Histoire  Traditionnelle,  p.  18,  admits  more  fully  than  in  his  other 
works  on  the  subject  the  possibility  of  preceding,  but  less  extensive,  juristic  com- 
pilations, as  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
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rather  of  the  pleader  than  of  the  savant.  It  may  be  termed  an 
argumentum  ad  scholam,  and,  hke  all  arguments  that  strive  to 
convince  an  individual  or  a  school  of  inconsistency,  is  dependent 
for  its  force  on  the  correctness  of  the  position  assumed  by  the 
individual  or  school  for  the  conclusion  admitted  and  used  as  a  lever 
by  its  opponent.  Yet,  as  there  is  some  real  resemblance  between 
the  histories  of  the  sacred  and  secular  codes  of  Rome,  a  con- 
sideration of  the  evidence  on  which  the  former  rests  is  not 
inappropriate  to  the  present  subject.  Some  of  the  Royal  Laws  are 
cited  (evidently  from  written  sources)  by  Cicero ;  ^  but  Dionysius 
is  the  first  to  state  the  fact  that  they  were  compiled  by  the  early 
pontiff  Papirius.^  The  ius  Papirianum  (in  one  case  a  Lex 
Papiria)  is  further  mentioned  by  writers  ranging  from  the  second 
to  the  fifth  century  a.d. — Pomponius,  Paulus,  Macrobius,  and 
Servius.  Paulus  mentions  a  certain  Granius  Flaccus,  whom  we  have 
reason  to  regard  as  a  contemporary  of  Caesar,^  as  defining  the  word 
pellex  in  libro  de  iure  Papiriano.^  From  the  circumstance  that 
Papirius  is  first  mentioned  in  authors  later  than  Granius  it  has 
been  inferred  that  this  commentator  was  really  the  first  redactor  of 
this  code  of  pontifical  law.^°  It  is  very  questionable  whether  this 
assumption  is  justified  by  the  facts.  To  Cicero  and  his  con- 
temporaries the  code  was  a  living  thing,  the  laws  of  the  kings,  on 
the  same  level  of  reality  as  the  laws  of  the  decemvirs;  the 
personality  of  the  ancient  redactor  was  a  matter  of  no  importance. 
On  the  other  hand  the  personality  was  of  importance  to  a  Greek 
historian  of  the  monarchy  like  Dionysius,  or  to  later  jurists  to  whom 
the  compilation  was  an  in6rt  mass  of  ius  Papirianum.  When  a 
work  has  become  the  prey  of  scholarship  its  author  assumes  as  much 
importance  as  its  contents,  a  process  which  we  shall  observe  at 
work  in  the  methods  of  reference  to  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  sHght 
reference  to  Granius  as  the  author  of  a  book  De  lure  Papiriano 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  Granius  arranged  or  rearranged 
this  code,  still  less  that  he  invented  Papirius.  The  invention  of  a 
personality  by  an  author  is  always  a  hazardous  hypothesis,  and  it 
is  rendered  particularly  hazardous  in  this  case  by  the  fact  that 
Dionysius,  who  came   to  Rome  perhaps   during  the  lifetime  of 

«  De  Bep.  ii.  14,  26,  v.  2,  3  ;  De  Leg.  ii.  10,  23.  '  Dionys.  iii.  36. 

«  Censorinus  {De  Die  Nat.  iii.  2)  cites  Granius  Flaccus  *  in  libro  quem  ad  Caesarem 
de  indigitamentis  scriptum  reliquit.' 

»  Paulus  in  Dig.  50,  16,  144. 

'"  Mommsen  was  very  cautious  in  his  treatment  of  this  subject.  He  did  not 
attribute  the  creation  of  the  code  to  Granius  Flaccus,  although  he  held  that  it  was  a 
private  work  of  comparatively  late  date,  and  thought  that  justifiable  doubts  were 
aroused  by  the  fact  that  the  history  of  the  religious  edict  breaks  off  after  the  burning 
of  Eome  by  the  Gauls,  and  suddenly  reappears  under  Caesar  {Staatsr.  ii.  43).  He 
perhaps  overemphasised  the  view  of  its  suppression  after  the  Gallic  conflagration. 
Livy  (vi.  1)  does  not  say  that  the  Leges  Regiae  were  suppressed,  but  only  that  '  quae 
.  .  ad  sacra  pertinebant  .  .  .  suppressa.' 
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Granius,^^  accepts  Papirius  as  an  historical  character  of  the  early 
Kepublic.  But,  even  if  we  suppose  that  Granius  rearranged  the 
laws  and  assigned  them  to  their  respective  kings,  the  analogy  of 
the  attribution  of  the  Twelve  Tables  to  the  decemvirs  is  rather 
that  of  the  assignment  of  the  Eoyal  Laws  to  kings,  or  even  to  the 
pontifical  college  of  the  early  Republic,  than  of  their  assignment  to 
special  monarchs.  We  may  grant  the  possibiUty  of  the  resem- 
blance of  the  history  of  this  compilation  to  that  imagined  by 
Lambert  for  the  Twelve  Tables  in  certain  particulars.  The 
ordinances  may  not  be  all  of  the  same  date,  although  none  can  be 
shown  to  have  arisen  in  what  is  generally  considered  the  historical 
epoch,  and  the  compilation  may  have  been  subject  to  more  than 
one  redaction ;  but  the  genuinely  antique  character  of  the  Leges 
Regiae  must  remain  an  unquestioned  fact.  They  reveal  scarcely 
a  thought  that  could  have  crept  in  in  later  times.^^  The  view 
of  marriage  is  the  ancient  view  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  not 
that  of  the  civil  law ;  the  death  penalty  inflicted  on  a  woman 
for  drinking  wine,  the  sacrifice  to  the  infernal  gods  of  the  man 
who  sells  his  wife,  belong  to  a  prehistoric  age.  That  these 
pontifical  ordinances  should  have  remained  unwritten  for  centuries 
is  inconceivable  :  it  is  almost  as  incredible  that  they  should  have 
been  unattached  to  the  names  of  the  kings  at  a  very  early  date. 
What  pontiff  first  saw  to  their  redaction,  whether  his  name  was 
really  Papirius,  are  questions  of  minor  importance.  In  default  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary  we  must  assume  the  truth  of  the  view  that 
was  current  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  If  we  accept  this  view,  the 
important  fact  revealed  by  these  Royal  Laws  is  the  existence  of  a 
written  compilation  (if  it  cannot  be  called  a  code)  anteriorly  to  the 
epoch  of  the  decemvirs.  The  language  of  this  compilation  has  of 
course  passed  through  the  crucible  of  scholars  and  scribes,  and  its 
original  diplomatic  tenor  has  been  almost  wholly  lost.^^ 

The  Annates  Maximi,  to  which  we  now  turn,  have  a  more 
intimate  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  in  so  far 
as  we  are  no  longer  in  the  region  of  analogy  but  of  possible, 
although  it  must  be  admitted  very  doubtful,  testimony.  Their 
importance  in  this  question  is  threefold :  for,  if  they  go  back  to  the 
fifth  century,  first  they  exhibit  the  use  of  writing  on  a  tolerably 

"  Dionysius  (i.  7)  states  that  he  came  to  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war  in  the 
middle  of  the  187th  olympiad— that  is,  about  29  B.C. 

•2  The  mention  of  the  largesse  of  aeris  ccc  in  the  law  about  the  spolia  opima 
(Festus,  p.  189)  is  the  only  probable  '  modernisation  '  in  this  code.  But  the  question 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  as  is  a  disputed  one ;  see  below,  p.  18.  There  is  nothing 
necessarily  modern  in  the  ordinance  against  the  threefold  sale  of  the  son,  for  the  Leges 
Begiae  do  not  connect  it  with  adoption.  Lambert  {L'Histoire  Traditionnelle,  p.  20) 
objects  to  the  references  to  the  popular  assemblies.  Whether  this  be  an  anachronism 
or  not,  it  is  certainly  not  an  obvious  or  provable  one. 

'3  The  imperative  in  '  Si  nurus,  sacra  divis  parentum  estod '  (Festus,  p.  230)  shows 
the  only  antique  form  which  the  extant  laws  preserve. 
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extensive  scale  for  official  purposes,  and  thus  render  easier  the 
acceptance  of  a  written  code  of  law ;  secondly,  they  must  have 
mentioned  both  the  decemvirate  and  the  code  ;  thirdly,  they  may 
be  the  source  of  the  extant  Fasti.  If  we  accept  the  very  probable 
conclusions  of  recent  scholars,  such  as  Seeck  and  Cichorius,  the 
Annales  had  their  origin  in  the  annually  exhibited  tabula  pontificis 
maximiy  which  was  none  other  than  the  calendar ;  ^*  certain  events, 
such  as  eclipses,  prodigies,  droughts,  were  entered  under  the  dates 
at  which  they  occurred,  and  the  object  of  these  entries  was  of  a 
wholly  religious  or  priestly  character  and  closely  connected  with 
the  pontifical  ritual.^^  The  names  of  the  eponymous  magistrates  of 
the  year  would  almost  certainly  have  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  it  seems  that  in  later  times  the  year  of  the  city  was  given 
as  well.^^  With  the  course  of  time  the  entries  became  fuller ; 
triumphs,  expeditions,  elections  were  mentioned;  and  it  was 
such  scattered  notices,  not  a  continuous  priestly  chronicle,  that 
became  the  sole  source  of  information  for  the  earliest  annalists. 
Even  when  an  historical  literature  existed  in  Eome  the  annual 
publication  of  the  tables  was  still  continued,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  pontificate  of  P.  Mucius  Scaevola,  consul  in  133  b.c.  and 
pontifex  maximus  probably  from  about  129  b.c.,^^  that  this  task 
was  finally  surrendered.^^  The  cessation  of  the  issue  of  the  tables 
may  be  set  between  the  years  129  and  114  b.c,  the  latter  year 
being  the  latest  to  which  the  life  of  Scaevola  is  held  to  have  been 
prolonged. ^^  The  tables  were  ultimately  to  be  found  in  a  collected 
edition  of  eighty  books,^^  and  it  was  doubtless  to  this  compilation 
that  the  name  Annales  Maximi  was  given,  the  lesser  annals  from 
which  it  was  distinguished  being  those  of  the  private  historio- 
graphers.'-^^  We  are  not  told  who  was  the  author  of  this 
compilation,  but  it  may  have  been  effected  under  the  supervision  of 
Scaevola  himself. 

The  two  questions  of  most  importance  in  connexion  with 
these  annals  are,  first,  what  was  the  period  covered  by  this 
great  work,  and  secondly,  what  was  the  type  of  its  contents? 
They  are  questions  of  very  different  import  for  the  history  of 
the  Twelve  Tables.  With  respect  to  the  first  question,  it  has  been 
held,  in  consequence  of  a  statement  of  Cicero,  that  the  earliest 
recorded  eclipse  was  that  of  5  June  circa  350  a.u.c.  (404  b.c.),^^ 

^*  Seeck,  Die  Kalendertafel  der  Pontifices,  p.  62. 

'5  Cichorius  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Eeal-Enc.  i.  2247  foil. 

»«  Dionys.  i.  74.     Cf.  Cichorius,  I.e. 

"  The  exact  date  of  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  Scipio  Nasica,  is  not  known. 
Nasica  became  pontifex  maximus  in  130,  but  died  shortly  afterwards  in  Asia. 

"*  Cic.  De  Or.  ii.  12,  52.  *"  Peter,  Hist.  Ram.  Beliq.  p.  xviii. 

2»  Serv.  In  Aen.  I  373.  2'  Cichorius,  I.e. 

22  Cic.  De  Bep.  i.  16,  25.  See  Seeck,  op.  cit.  pp.  75,  119  foil.  Cicero  may  here 
imply,  although  he  does  not  state,  that  this  was  the  first  recorded  eclipse.    He  says 
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that  the  extant  Annates  could  only  have  extended  a  little  beyond 
that  period — a  view  which  has  been  naturally  brought  into 
connexion  with  the  Gallic  conflagration,  but  can  only  be  held  if  we 
believe  that  Cicero's  statement  that  the  information  furnished  by 
the  annals  covered  the  period  ah  initio  rerum  Bomanarum  ^^  refers 
not  to  the  record  extant  in  his  day,  but  to  the  methods  of  the 
record  as  a  whole,  and  also  if  we  neglect  (as  it  has  been  often  held 
that  we  should)  the  statement  by  one  of  the  Augustan  historians 
that  the  interregnum  after  the  death  of  Eomulus  was  mentioned  in 
some  pontifical  work.^^  It  is  clear  that,  if  we  adopt  the  view  that 
the  tables  stopped  short  somewhere  about  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century,  they  may  not  have  reached  the  period  of  the  decemvirate, 
although  there  is  a  possibility  of  other  epigraphic  records,  con- 
taining at  least  the  names  of  magistrates,  which  may  be  the  basis 
of  the  extant  Fasti,  But  controversy  as  to  the  credibility  of  the 
Annals  has  chiefly  gathered  round  two  other  points — the  enormous 
size  of  the  work  and  the  extant  quotations  from  its  contents.  It 
has  been  calculated  that,  if  the  Annals  did  not  go  much  beyond  the 
year  350  a.u.c,  it  treated  only  three  to  four  years  in  a  single  book, 
whereas  Livy  treats  five  to  six  ;  if  it  went  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Kepublic,  it  treated  four  to  five  years  per  book,  whereas  Livy 
treats  six  to  seven.^^  This  diffuseness  of  treatment  seems  at  first 
sight  to  imply  the  absorption  of  legendary  elements,  and  such 
absorption  seems  to  be  indicated  by  such  a  citation  from  the 
Annales  as  that  made  by  Gellius.^^  But  one  fact  may  be  taken  as 
certain,  and  that  is  that  the  compiler  of  the  Annales  did  not 
actually  fuse  the  dry  contents  of  the  pontifical  Tabulae  with 
legendary  matter  drawn  from  Hellenic  or  other  sources.  A  work 
in  which  this  was  done  would  have  been  the  leading  history  of 
Eome,  which  would  have  made  its  author  famous,^^  which  would 
have  been  freely  drawn  on  by  later  historians,  and  which  would 
have  been  lively  and  pleasing  in  contents  if  not  in  style.  The 
facts,  on  the  contrary,  are  that  the  compiler  or  compilers  of  the 
Annales  remain  unknown,  that  the  only  authors  known  to  have  had 
an  independent  knowledge  of  the  work  are  Cicero,  Atticus,  and 
Verrius,^^  and  that  the  jejune  character  of  the  early  historiography 
is  dwelt  on  by  Cicero.^^    There  seem  to  be  but  two  alternative 

that  it  was  one  on  which  the  calculation  of  earlier  eclipses  was  based.  The  numerals 
for  the  year  mentioned  in  this  passage  are  also  not  quite  certain. 

23  Cic.  De  Or.  ii.  12,  52.  ^*  Vita  Tac.  i.  1. 

2^  Cichorius,  I.e. 

2^  iv.  5,  5.  Gellius  here  gives  the  story  which  explains  the  aphorism  '  Malum 
consilium  consultori  pessimum  est.'  For  the  discussion  which  has  gathered  round 
the  question  whether  the  use  of  consuUor  in  this  sense  is  really  antique  see  Biicheler 
in  Bhein.  Mus.,  N.F.,  xli.  p.  3,  Cichorius,  I.e.,  Lambert,  p.  48  foil. 

"  Cichorius,  I.e.  "'  Ibid. 

2"  Even  apart  from  the  question  whether  ieiunius  should  not  be  read  for  iticwnditts 
in  Cic.  De  Leg.  i.  2,  6,  the  exilitas  of  the  contents  or  style  of  all  the  early  historio- 
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hypotheses  which  can  explain  the  difficulty.  One  rests  on  the  view 
that  Gellius  had  seen  the  work  and  cites  correctly.  In  this  case 
the  mythical  element  was  appended  to,  but  was  not  taken  up  into, 
the  work.  In  other  words,  Scaevola,  if  we  suppose  him  to  be  the 
compiler,  had  in  the  publication  of  the  pontifical  Tabulae  followed 
the  method  of  treatment  adopted  by  Aelius  Paetus  in  his  edition  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  and  published  a  text  of  the  Tabulae  with  a 
commentary.  This  explanation,  however,  is  rendered  improbable 
by  the  fact  that  the  author  of  such  a  work  should  have  been  as 
well  or  perhaps  better  known  than  Paetus,  and  that  later 
historians  would  almost  certainly  have  drawn  freely  from  so  rich  a 
source.  The  second  hypothesis  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the 
mythical  element  which  is  found  in  Gellius 's  citation,  and  in  those 
of  authors  of  a  less  degree  of  value,  can  be  explained  away.  If 
this  were  possible,  few  would  be  willing  to  deny  assent  to  the 
brilliant  hypothesis  of  Cichorius  that  the  Annales  Maximi  were 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  actual  calendar  tables  of  the 
pontifices,  and  that  these  tables  were  put  together  with  not  a  day 
eliminated.  Even  those  days  on  which  nothing  occurred  stared 
the  weary  reader  in  the  face.  Such  a  work  would  certainly  have 
the  jejune  character  attributed  to  the  Annals  by  Cicero,  and  would 
successfully  frighten  away  any  later  historian  in  search  of  the 
picturesque. 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the  supposed  mythical  element  in 
the  Annales  Maximi  in  connexion  with  the  decemvirate,  but  really 
this  mythical  element  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  doubt 
whether  the  Annales  Maximi  extended  beyond  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century.^^  The  mythical  element  might  have  given  colour  and  detail, 
but  could  it  have  given  a  list  of  decemvirs  ?  ^^  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  Annales  began  much  later  than  450  b.c,  we  can  assign  no 
origin  to  the  names  of  the  decemvirs  in  the  Fasti,  The  source  of 
this  portion  of  the  Fasti  is,  and  seems  likely  to  remain,  a  closed 
book.  A  feeble  attempt  to  open  it  has  been  made  by  supposing 
that  the  compilers  of  the  Fasti  in  the  Augustan  period  used  the 
Annalis  of  Atticus — a  little  book  that  happens  to  be  known  out  of 
perhaps  many  others  of  the  same  type.      From  the  descriptions 

graphy  is  dwelt  on  in  this  passage.  Cf.  De  Or.  ii.  12,  53,  where,  after  speaking  of  the 
Annales  Maximi,  he  says :  '  Hanc  similitudinem  scribendi  multi  secuti  sunt,  qui  sine 
uUis  ornamentis  monumenta  solum  temporum,  hominum,  locorum,  gestarumque 
rerum  reliquerunt.' 

^"  The  doubt  must  be  based  chiefly  on  the  belief  in  their  destruction  during  the 
burning  of  Kome,  for  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  eclipse  of  350  is  very  doubtful. 
See  above,  pp.  7,  8. 

3*  The  critics  vary  in  their  view  of  the  historical  suggestion  which  they  believe  to 
underlie  the  mythical  decemvirate.  Pais  {Storia  di  Roma,  i.  1,  p.  591)  thinks  of  the 
Decemviri  litibus  iudicandis,  Lambert  {L'Histoire  Traditioii7ielle,-pp.  113, 122)  of  the 
decemviral  commissions  appointed  for  the  provinces  and  of  the  Decemviri  sacris 
faciundis. 
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of  Cicero  and  Nepos  (if  indeed  they  are  referring  to  the  same  work)  ^^ 
Atticus's  book  seems  to  have  been  a  summary  review  of  the  history 
of  Eome  and  of  other  peoples  with  which  the  city  was  brought  into 
conLact,^^  in  a  very  small  compass,  with  an  appendix  containing 
genealogical  tables.  There  may  have  been  less  Eoman  history  in 
it  than  there  is  in  the  epitome  of  Velleius.  The  scholars  of  the 
Augustan  period  were  set  to  ransack  the  archives  for  the  purpose  of 
compiling  the  Fasti,  and  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  they  found 
the  chief  satisfaction  for  their  curiosity  in  scanning  the  pages  of  a 
small  universal  history.  The  other,  more  professedly  genealogical 
works  of  Atticus  ^^  may  sometimes  have  served  their  purpose ;  but 
it  is  useless  to  discuss  the  possible  bearing  of  such  works  on  the 
structure  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Fasti. 

Let  us  leave  this  region  of  conjecture,  where  doubt  and  confidence 
are  equally  misplaced,  for  the  more  solid  subject  of  the  manner  in 
which  writers  of  the  Ciceronian  and  later  periods  regarded  the 
history  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  gravest  point  of  all  is  that 
which  touches  the  character  of  the  work  ascribed  respectively  to 
the  decemvirs  of  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  and  to  the  scribe 
Cn.  Flavins  of  the  close  of  the  fourth.  It  has  sometimes  been 
maintained  that  Flavins  is  credited  by  some  of  our  sources  with 
the  publication  not  merely  of  the  calendar  and  of  the  actions  of 
law,  but  of  the  body  of  the  civil  law  itself.  If  this  interpretation 
is  correct,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  Eomans  were  unable  to 
fix  the  epoch  of  the  codification  of  their  law  within  a  period  of  a 
century  and  a  half.  But  it  is  very  questionable  whether  this 
interpretation  is  justified.  As  a  rule  brief  and  less  specific  accounts 
of  an  event  given  by  some  authorities  must  be  interpreted  in  terms 
of  longer  and  more  specific  accounts  by  others.  When  Livy  says 
that  Flavins  civile  ius,  repositum  in  penetralihus  pontificum,  evulgavit,^^ 
his  words  must  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  those  accounts  which 
speak  of  this  scribe  as  revealing  the  forms  of  action.^^  Livy,  who 
has  already  described  the  work  of  the  decemvirs,  certainly  does  not 
himself  believe  that  the  substantive  law  of  Kome  was  at  this  time 

^2  Cicero's  references  to  the  work  are  as  follows  :  '  Iste  omnem  rerum  memoriam 
breviter  et  .  .  .  perdiligenter  complexus  est '  {Brut.  3,  14),  '  Ille  vero  et  nova  .  .  . 
mihi  quidem  multa  et  earn  utilitatem,  quam  requirebam,  ut  explicatis  ordinibus 
temporum  uno  in  conspectu  omnia  viderem '  {ibid.  4,  15).  Nepos  {Atticus,  18,  1) 
thus  describes  the  historical  activity  of  Atticus  :  '  Summus  .  .  .  fuit  .  .  .  antiqui- 
tatis  amator ;  quam  adeo  diligenter  habuit  cognitam  ut  earn  totam  in  eo  volumine 
exposuerit  quo  magistratus  ordinavit.  Nulla  enim  lex  neque  pax  neque  bellum  neque 
res  illustris  est  populi  Eom.  quae  non  in  eo  suo  tempore  sit  notata,  et  ,  .  .  sic  familia- 
rum  originem  subtexuit  ut  ex  eo  clarorum  virorum  propagines  possimus  cognoscere.' 
These  passages  are  both  treated  as  referring  to  the  Annalis  of  Atticus  in  Teuffel- 
Schwabe,  Gesch.  der  rom.  Lit.  §  172  (b). 

3'  Cic.  Oratcyr,  34,  120.  "  Nepos,  Att.  18,  3. 

^*  Liv.  ix.  46,  5.     Valerius  Maximus  (ii.  5,  2)  follows  the  account  of  Livy. 

3«  Cic.  De  Or.  i.  41,  186,  Ad  Att.  vi.  1,  8;  Pompon,  in  Dig.  1,  2,  2,  7.  For  a 
criticism  of  the  ancient  sources  dealing  with  Cn.  Flavius  see  Seeck,  op.  cit.  pp.  1-56.  . 
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hidden  in  the  penetralia  of  the  Pontifices,  and  his  description  of 
what  Flavius  did  reveal  can  scarcely  be  called  even  inaccurate.  For 
is  not  procedure  a  more  important  part  of  civil  law  than  the  lifeless 
letter  of  the  code  itself  ?  The  utmost  that  any  tradition  attributes 
to  Flavius  seems  to  have  been  the  publication  of  the  forms  of  action.^ 
Some  ancient  sources,  however,  were  silent  on  this  point  ^^  and 
spoke  of  him  only  as  the  publisher  of  the  calendar.  It  is  with 
respect  to  this  enterprise  that  we  find  a  twofold  difficulty.  First, 
was  the  calendar  a  mere  record  of  Dies  Fasti,  Nefasti,  and  Comi- 
tiales,  or  was  it  a  more  helpful  judicial  calendar  giving  forms  of 
action  appropriate  to  certain  days  ?  Secondly,  what  relation  did 
the  publication  of  the  calendar  by  Flavius  bear  to  its  previous 
publication  by  the  decemvirs  ?  A  reader  of  the  famous  passage  in 
Cicero's  Pro  Murena  may  well  feel  that  in  his  account  of  the  work 
of  Flavius  the  orator  is,  rightly  or  wrongly,  describing  the  publication 
of  something  more  than  a  mere  record  of  court  days.^^  If  we 
believe  that  Flavius  published  a  kind  of  judicial  vade  mecum — 
Actions  and  Calendar  in  one — we  are  rid  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
dual  publication  of  the  Calendar.  All  that  had  been  published  by 
the  decemvirs  was  a  list  of  court  days.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  in  a  letter  written  thirteen  years  after  the  delivery  of  the  Pro 
Murena  Cicero  adopts  another,  equally  reasonable,  explanation  of 
the  dual  publication.  He  suggests  that  the  decemviral  table  which 
contained  the  calendar  had  been  concealed,^^  a  statement  which 
agrees  perfectly  with  Livy's  description  of  what  happened  after  the 
Gallic  conflagration.  There  we  read  that,  while  the  record  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  was  collected  from  various  sources,  quae  autem 
ad  sacra  pertinebantf  a  pontificibus  maxime,  ut  religions  obstrictos 
haberent  jnultitudinis  animos,  suppressa^^    Among  things  quae  ad 

''  Cicero  says  {I.e.) :  '  Nee  vero  pauci  sunt  auctores  Cn.  Flavium  scribam  fastos 
protulisse  actionesque  composuisse.' 

*^  Cic.  Pro  Mur.  11,  25:  Posset  agi  lege  necne  pauci  quondam  sciebant:  fastos 
enim  vulgo  non  habebant.  Erant  in  magna  potentia  qui  consulebantur :  a  quibus 
etiam  dies,  tamquara  a  Chaldaeis,  petebatur.  Inventus  est  scriba  quidam  Cn.  Flavius, 
qui  cornicum  oculos  confixerit  et  singulis  diebus  ediscendos  fastos  populo  proposuerit 
et  ab  ipsis  causis  (capsis)  iurisconsultorum  {cautis  iurisconsultis  eorum)  sapientiam 
compilarit.  Itaque  irati  illi,  quod  sunt  veriti,  ne  dierum  ratione  pervulgata  et  cognita 
sine  sua  opera  (lege)  agi  posset,  verba  quaedam  (?)  composuerunt  ut  omnibus  in  rebus 
ipsi  interessent.'  If  verba  quaedam  is  the  correct  reading,  Cicero  might  mean,  not 
that  the  jurists  invented  the  Forms  of  Action  after  the  publication  of  the  calendar 
(Seeck,  op.  cit.  p.  53),  but  that  they  made  them  more  intricate  (Heitland  in  loc.)  He 
would  thus  presuppose  the  publication  of  the  forms.  But  the  passage  is  mere  banter 
and  hardly  admits  of  serious  interpretation.  It  has  been  remarked  {e.g.  by  Niebuhr) 
that  any  observant  Roman  might  have  discovered  the  calendar  for  himself.  But  this 
is  true  only  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  not  tampered  with  by  the  pontiffs  (Hart- 
mann,  Der  romische  Kalender,  p.  118).  The  Actions  too  might  have  been  discovered 
by  observation  ;  but  the  process  would  have  been  difficult.     Cf.  Seeck,  op.  cit.  p.  3. 

^®  Cic.  Ad  Att.  vi.  1,  8.  '  Oeultatam  putant  quodam  tempore  istam  tabulam,  ut 
dies  agendi  peterentur  a  paucis.' 

*»  Liv.  vi.  1, 10.    Cf.  SohoU,  Leg,  duod.  tab.  reliq.  p.  1, 
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sacra  pertinehant  the  pontiffs  might  well  have  included  the  calendar. 
And  we  may  suggest  another  motive  for  its  suppression  in  its 
possibly  obsolete  character.  A  calendar  issued  in  the  year  450 
might  have  been  a  misleading  guide  for  the  year  388.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  any  fundamental  inconsistencies  result  from  a 
comparison  of  the  legal  reforms  associated  with  the  two  great 
Appii.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  considerable 
uncertainty  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  protege  of  the  later  Appius. 
Atticus  appears  to  have  written  on  one  occasion  to  Cicero  in  a 
condition  of  scholarly  panic,  caused  by  the  discovery  of  the 
tradition  of  the  dual  publication  of  the  calendar.  If  Flavins  ^rs^ 
issued  the  calendar,  must  he  not  be  anterior  to  the  decemvirs  ? 
Cicero  answers  that  Flavins  was  certainly  later,  but  that,  if  he 
himself  has  erred  on  the  point,  he  has  done  so  amid  an  ample 
company .^^  It  does  not  seem  that  our  faith  in  the  Twelve  Tables 
need  be  seriously  shaken  by  such  doubts  ;  for  the  conditions  of 
knowledge  relative  to  the  fact  of  the  publication  of  the  Tables  and 
the  fact  of  the  publication  or  republication  of  the  Fasti  were  not 
the  same.  The  Tables  were  a  permanent  record  of  an  imposing 
magistracy  ;  but  it  might  well  have  been  difficult  to  determine  how 
or  when  the  Fasti  had  been  issued  or  reissued  by  or  from  the 
pontifical  college. 

We  now  pass  to  the  traditions  relative  to  the  publication  of  the 
Tables  themselves.  They  are  represented  as  being  on  view  down  to 
the  time  that  Eome  was  sacked  by  the  Gauls.  After  that  disaster 
they,  with  the  Leges  Regiae  and  other  documents,  are  said  to  have 
been  restored.^^  Their  republication  on  tablets  of  bronze  is  not 
described,  but,  if  the  view  mentioned  by  Cicero  that  the  tablet  with 
the  calendar  was  concealed  has  any  foundation  in  fact,  we  have 
the  implication  that  the  other  tables  were  in  some  way  accessible 
to  the  public.  But,  apart  from  these  traditions,  we  have  no 
evidence  for  their  exhibition  either  in  Eome  or  in  any  other  place 
until  a  chance  reference  in  Cyprian  reveals  the  surprising  fact  of 
their  presence  in  the  Forum  at  Carthage  in  the  third  century  a.d.*^ 
It  has  been  suggested  that  this  venerable  document  was  sent  to 
Carthage  with  the  Augustan  colony,^'^  and  such  an  anachronistic 
feat  was  certainly  characteristic  of  the  national  and  archaeological 
revival  of  that  age.  The  spirit  that  created  the  Fasti  revived  the 
Twelve  Tables.  For  could  it  have  been  more  than  a  revival  ?  It 
has  been  argued  by  Scholl  that  the  modernisation  of  the  language 
of  the  Tables,  and  what  is  known  of  the  character  of  the  work  of 

<'  Cic.  Ad  Att.  vi.  1,  8.     Cf.  vi.  1,  18.  ^'^  Liv.  vi.  1. 

"  Cyprian,  Epist.  ii.  4  (cited  by  Scholl,  op.  cit.  p.  15).  It  is  not  so  certain  that 
the  passage  of  Salvianus  {De  Gub.  Dei,  viii.  5,  cited  by  Scholl,  op.  cit.  p.  17)  supplies 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  Tables  in  the  Forum  of  Carthage  in  the  fifth 
century. 

**  Scholl,  op.  cit.  p.  17. 
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their  interpreters  and  commentators  from  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  show  that  no  ancient  and  authentic  document 
could  have  been  in  existence.  The  later  grammatici^  he  thinks, 
borrowed  from  the  earlier  instead  of  appealing  to  an  original  source."*^ 
The  argument  is  not  quite  conclusive,  for  how  few  even  of  modern 
scholars  take  the  trouble  to  collate  a  printed  inscription  with  its 
original !  Still  the  absence  of  really  antique  forms  in  the  gram- 
marians does  make  it  probable  that  there  was  no  one  public  and 
authentic  copy  which  was  easily  accessible.  This  discontinuance 
of  publication,  which  may  go  back  to  the  early  part  of  the  second 
century,  may  be  easily  explained.  The  Tables,  never  obsolete,  were 
yet  becoming  antiquated  by  the  growth  of  jurisprudence.  They 
would  have  been  a  very  misleading  guide  for  the  unassisted  litigant. 
The  praetor's  edict  had  taken  their  place  in  the  Forum  as  a  century 
later  it  took  their  place  in  the  schools.^^  The  Tables  themselves, 
since  they  required  interpretation,  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of 
editors  and  of  commentators,  whether  juristic  or  grammatical. 
Even  before  this  they  had  passed  into  general  circulation  and  were 
learnt  by  heart  by  schoolboys.  On  the  whole  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  history  of  their  continued  existence  and  publication  (in 
forms  varying  with  the  needs  of  the  age)  presents  any  abnormal 
difficulties.  Considering  the  lateness  of  our  sources  of  information, 
we  could  hardly  look  for  much  more  light  than  we  possess  on  their 
adventures  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  From 
that  point  onwards  we  can  trace  their  history  with  fuller  certainty 
in  the  works  of  the  commentators. 

When  the  Tables  had  become  the  terror  of  schoolboys  their 
influence  on  literature  was  inevitable.  Echoes  of  their  language 
can  be  traced  in  Plautus,  Terence,  Ennius,  Lucilius.^^  Yet  none  of 
these  writers  speaks  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Cato,  when  mentioning 
one  of  their  provisions,  speaks  of  it  as  being  found  in  legihuSf  a 
reference  of  characteristic  vagueness.^^  How,  it  is  asked,  can  we 
account  for  this  silence,  as  compared  with  the  frequence  of  reference 
to  this  code  in  the  later  Eepublic  and  the  Principate,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  no  code  was  known  to  these  authors  of  the  second 
century  ?  The  estimate  of  the  probability  that  a  mention  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  should  have  occurred  in  the  fragments  of  Ennius, 
Lucilius,  and  even  Cato,  is  a  task  beyond  my  powers  ;  but  1  confess 
that  it  is  surprising  that  no  specific  reference  to  the  Twelve  Tables 
is  to  be  found  in  Plautus,  if  the  code  was  at  that  time  usually 
designated  by  this  name.     It  is  unquestionably  a  literary  surprise, 

«  Scholl,  op.  cit.  p.  10.     Cf.  Voigt,  XII  Tafeln,  i.  82  foil. 

*^  Cic.  De  Leg.  ii.  23,  59 :  '  Discebamus  enim  pueri  XII.,  ut  carmen  necessarium, 
quas  iam  nemc  discit.'     Cf.  ii.  4,  9. 

*^  Scholx,  op.  cit.  p.  9. 

*^  Cato,  B.  B.  pr.  1.  We  may  compare  his  puzzling  anonymous  reference  to  a 
great  agrarian  law  still  valid  in  his  time  (ap.  Gell.  vi.  [vii.],  3,  37). 
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although  it  is  not  one  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  is  by  no  means 
comparable,  for  instance,  to  the  paucity  of  the  reference  to  written 
characters  in  the  Homeric  poems.  But  may  it  not  be  that  we  are 
here  in  touch  with  a  literary  fashion,  explicable  on  historical  and 
psychological  grounds  ?  Plautus,  Ennius,  Cato,  Terence  were  all 
earlier  or  later  contemporaries  of  the  earliest  of  the  known  com- 
mentators, S.  Aelius  Paetus.  The  name  Twelve  Tables  is  the 
name  of  a  code  or  of  a  book  rather  than  of  a  system  of  law.  It  is 
possible  that  students  of  the  earlier  period  learnt  the  code  simply 
as  the  lus  civile  of  Kome— /ows  omnis  puhlici  privatique  iuris.^^  It 
is  possible,  in  other  words,  that  the  influence  of  Paetus  and  other 
commentators  did  imprint  the  somewhat  lifeless  and  artificial  name 
Twelve  Tables  on  what  had  hitherto  been  the  living  voice  of 
Eome's  early  legislators.  As  in  the  case  of  the  ius  Papirianunif 
the  scholarly  title,  which  recalled  definite  historical  associations, 
may  have  prevailed  in  proportion  to  the  waning  of  the  living  force 
of  the  great  code.  We  may  make  this  concession  to  the  influence 
of  the  commentators  without  holding  that  they  were  the  original 
collectors,  and  so  far  the  authors,  of  the  legal  system  issued  under 
their  names. 

It  is  to  these  commentators  that  we  now  turn  to  discover,  if  we 
can,  the  justification  for  the  kernel  of  Lambert's  theory  of  origin. 
S.  Aelius  Paetus  Catus,  consul  in  198  and  censor  in  194  b.c,  is 
the  earliest  of  the  interpreters  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  Tripertita^  a  work  which  gave  a  text  of 
the  Tables,  an  explanation  of  the  text,  and  finally  the  legis  actio 
of  which  the  Tables  formed  the  basis. ^^  Next  a  certain  Acilius  or 
Atilius,  surnamed  Sapiens,  is  mentioned  among  the  veteres  inter- 
pretesJ'^  Lastly  we  have  L.  Aelius  Stilo  Praeconinus  of  Lanuvium, 
the  philologist.  It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  extant  relics 
of  his  work  from  those  of  his  earlier  namesake,^^  but  it  is  probable 
that,  while  Aelius  Paetus  was  mainly  a  juristic  commentator,  the 
interpretation  of  Aelius  Stilo  was  almost  entirely  philological  and 
grammatical.^^  Little  is  known  of  the  work  of  Acilius,  but  it 
probably  resembled  that  of  Paetus  more  closely  than  that  of  Stilo.^* 
The  age  of  the  two  latter  of  these  commentators  is  a  question  of  great 
importance  in  the  literary  history  of  the  Tables,  for  we  should  wish 
to  be  able  to  discover  whether  the  traditions  which  may  have  been 
started  by  Aelius  Paetus  were  immediately  perpetuated.     Our  infor- 

«  Liv.  iii.  34.  so  Pompon.  in  Dig.  i.  2,  2,  38. 

^'  Acilius  in  Cic.  De  Leg.  ii.  23,  69;  Atilius  in  Pompon.  I.e.  The  context  in 
Cicero  seems  to  prove  that  Acilius  is  mentioned  as  an  intcrpres  of  the  Tables,  although 
Lambert  doubts  it  {Droit  Civil  Com])ar4,  p.  569). 

"  Scholl,  op.  cit.  pp.  30,  31.  ^^  jj^^^  pp^  25,  26. 

^*  This  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  facts  that  Pomponius  speaks  of  him  in 
connexion  with  Paetus,  and  that  Cicero  classes  him  among  the  veteres  interpretes. 
See  Scholl,  op.  cit.  p.  26. 
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mation  is  unfortunately  meagre,  but,  as  regards  Acilius,  the  fact 
that  he  is  reckoned  among  the  veteres  interpretes  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Paetus,  and  the  fact  that 
Pomponius  mentions  him  after  this  jurist  would  seem  to  show  that 
ho  was  a  late  contemporary.  As  to  Aelius  Stilo,  the  extreme  data 
about  his  life  reveal  him  as  the  friend  of  Caelius  Antipater  and  as 
the  teacher  of  Varro  and  Cicero.^^  He  seems  to  have  reached  a 
great  age,  and  may  have  been  born  about  154  e.g.,"^*^  perhaps  before 
the  death  of  Paetus.  If  our  conclusions  about  Acilius  are  correct 
the  three  scholars  overlapped  each  other.  Each  could  be  influenced 
by  the  other's  teaching.  What  bearing  has  this  on  the  supposed 
fiction  of  the  Twelve  Tables  ?  It  means  that  a  fiction  consciously 
or  unconsciously  perpetrated  by  Paetus  was  perpetuated  in  the  full 
light  of  knowledge  and  scholarship.  The  participation  of  Stilo  in 
the  fiction  is  above  all  astonishing.  This  savant  commented  on  the 
Carmen  Saliare,^'^  yet  he  took  a  compilation  by  Paetus  for  an  ancient 
and  authentic  document.  We  may  also  remark  that  two  learned 
historians  of  the  period  were  as  grossly  deceived  as  the  grammarian. 
Cassius  Hemina  {circa  146  b.c.)  and  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus, 
consul  of  129  b.c,  accepted  the  story  of  the  decemvirate  with 
implicit  faith.^^  But  the  most  surprising  fact  connected  with  the 
legend  which  Paetus  is  believed  to  have  floated  still  remains  to  be 
mentioned.  The  Tripertita  was  not  a  mere  memory  to  the  later 
world  ;  it  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Pomponius. ""^  This  work  bore 
on  the  face  of  it  the  fact  that  it  contained  the  Twelve  Tables ;  it  is 
therefore  difficult  to  accept  the  view  hinted  at  by  Lambert,^^  that 
Paetus  himself  did  not  give  this  name  to  his  compilation.  But,  if 
he  did,  we  have  but  two  alternatives  before  us.  One  is  that  Paetus 
invented  the  legend — a  proceeding  hardly  worthy  of  a  consulaiis,  a 
censorius,  of  the  greatest  living  student  of  law — a  proceeding  which 
involves  the  hypothesis  that  the  invention  was  accepted  by  Acilius 
and  Stilo,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  its  perpetration 
the  learned  Cato  was  in  existence  to  protest  against  it.  The  recep- 
tion of  a  recently  formed  legend  by  ignorant  minds  is  possible  ;  but 
the  literary  reception  of  such  a  legend  in  an  age  of  historical 
writing,  scholarship,  close  juristic  investigation,  seems  beyond  the 
bounds  of  probability.  Our  second  alternative  of  course  is  that 
Aelius  Paetus  found  the  tradition  of  the  Twelve  Tables  and  the 
decemvirate  and  accepted  it.  It  appears  certainly  to  be  the  more 
reasonable  of  the  two. 

We  must  now  pass  to  the  difficulties  which  are  held  to  be  pre- 

"  Cic.  Brut.  56,  205,  207 ;  [Oic]  Ad  Herenn.  iv.  12,  18. 
5«  Teuffel-Schwabe,  §  148.  "  Varro,  L.  L.  vii.  2. 

*"  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  13,  21 :  '  Tuditanus  refert  .  .  .  decemviros,  qui  decern  tabulis 
duas  addiderunt,  de  intercalando  populum  rogasse.     Cassius  eosdem  scribit  auctores.' 
^^  Pompon,  in  Dig.  i.  2,  2,  38 ;  '  Exstat  illius  liber  qui  inscribitur  *'  tripertita."  ' 
«"  La  Question  de  V Authenticitit  &c.,  pp.  12,  27. 
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sented  by  the  style  and  the  language  of  the  Tables.  As  regards  the 
element  of  style,  there  are  considerable  difi&culties  even  in  consider- 
ing the  view  that  the  tenor  of  the  Tables  is  not  the  typical  mode  of 
utterance  of  Koman  Law.  Even  if  we  hold  (as  I  do  hold)  that  the 
extant  citations  from  the  Tables,  which  form  a  very  small  part  of 
their  known  content,  are  not  a  mere  memoria  technica  devised  for 
the  use  of  schoolboys  or  the  public,  but  are  genuine  fragments  of 
the  original  provisions,  can  we  be  certain  that  they  are  more  than 
mere  sentences  torn  from  a  larger  context — the  key  sentences  that 
express  the  essence  of  the  particular  injunction  or  prohibition? 
Cicero's  imitation  of  the  language  of  the  Tables  in  his  work  De 
Legibus  seems  to  prove  that  the  type  of  sentence  familiar  to  us 
from  the  extant  fragments  was  the  style  of  the  whole  code  as  known 
to  him.  There  was  an  absence  of  relative  clauses  and  subordinate 
periods.  But,  for  all  we  know,  even  the  longer  of  the  extant  frag- 
ments, such  as  those  referring  to  jurisdiction  or  to  testament,  may 
have  had  a  considerable  context  of  their  own.  Is  there  any  means 
of  proving  that  early  Koman  legislation,  however  ample  in  detail, 
was  not  of  this  brief,  imperative  type  ?  I  can  discover  none.  We 
have  no  fragment  of  any  other  law  that  is  certainly  earlier  than 
the  third  century,  and  the  one  paragraph  which  has  been  preserved 
from  the  lex  Aquilia  de  damno  of  that  epoch  is  as  simple  and 
straightforward  as  anything  in  the  Tables,  but  quite  insufficient, 
on  account  of  its  brevity,  to  throw  any  real  light  on  the  question  of 
style.  The  lex  Silia  de  ponderibus  publicis  differs  from  any  extant 
provision  of  the  code  in  the  complexity  and  detail  of  the  subject 
which  it  treats,  and  the  one  line  from  the  lex  Atiiiia  de  usucapione 
might  easily  have  come  from  the  Twelve  Tables.^^  It  is  not  until 
we  reach  the  close  of  the  second  century  that  we  are  in  possession 
of  complicated  acts  of  legislation  of  the  later  familiar  type,  and 
their  appearance  simply  serves  to  raise  the  question  whether  the 
style  of  Koman  legislation  had  not  changed  in  the  course  of  ages, 
whether  the  refinements  of  the  legislator  and  the  draughtsman  were 
not  a  late  product  of  overdeveloped  legal  caution.  But,  even  sup- 
posing that  the  ponderously  interwoven  sentences  of  the  later  style 
were  always  characteristic  of  a  Koman  lex,  is  there  any  reason  why 
the  style  of  a  code  should  resemble  that  of  an  act  of  parliament  ? 
Would  an  English  code  reproduce  the  literary  graces  of  our  present 
statutes  ?  That  it  need  not  do  so  is  patent  to  any  one  who  glances 
at  the  crystal  pages  of  the  Gesetzbuch  filr  das  deutsche  Reich,  The 
complexity  of  Koman  statutes  does  not  appear  in  the  praetor's  edict. 
Why,  then,  should  we  demand  its  presence  in  a  code  ?  Cicero's 
legal  and  literary  sense  saw  clearly  that  the  foundations  of  law 
must  be  as  pregnant  and  pellucid  as  the  gnomes   of  the  Leges 

"^  Gell.  xvii.  7.    '  Quod  subruptum  erit,  eius  rei  aeterna  auctoritas  esto.'     Lambert 
{op.  cit.  p.  23)  regards  this  as  a  '  brocard  juridique.' 
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Regiae  and  the  Twelve  Tables.  It  is  probable  that  the  decemvirs 
held  similar  views.  Had  they  framed  jaw-breaking  and  mind- 
shattering  acts  of  parliament,  which  create  misconceptions  by  the 
very  observance  and  statement  of  their  possibility,  these  acts  would 
have  been  superseded  in  a  few  years.  Diodorus  is  right  in  saying 
that    the    vofioOsaia    which    lived    was    ^pa-)(s(as    koI    airspLTTcos 

If  from  style  we  pass  to  language,  and  consider  first  the 
vocabulary  of  the  Tables,  there  is  every  reason  why  this  vocabulary 
should  be  practically  that  of  the  later  literary  period.  The  interval 
between  the  decemviral  legislation  and  the  birth  of  Plautus  is  the 
interval  between  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  and  our  own  day.  But 
even  400  years  does  not  make  much  difference  in  the  essentials 
of  the  vocabulary  of  acts  of  parliament,  as  may  be  proved  by 
any  one  who  cares  to  consult  a  statute  of  Henry  YIII.  It  may  be 
objected,  however,  that  such  comparisons  are  vitiated  by  the  fact 
that  literature  has  given  a  greater  fixity  to  the  language  of  the 
modern  world.  Such  an  objection  might  be  valid  if  we  were  not 
dealing  with  legal  language.  The  fixity  of  legal  forms,  words,  and 
phrases  in  a  community  such  as  Kome  was  probably  attained  at  a 
very  early  date.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  was  infinitely 
more  of  the  antiquated  and  the  obsolete  in  the  Twelve  Tables  than 
can  be  illustrated  by  our  present  knowledge.  The  proof  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  Tables  required  the  philological  labours  of  an  Aelius 
Stilo  as  well  as  the  juristic  labours  of  an  Aelius  Paetus. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  pass  from  vocabulary  to  ortho- 
graphy, the  modernity  of  the  Tables  is  patent  and  undeniable. 
Their  philological  value  is  almost  nothing.  Such  late  and  common 
forms  as  the  final  d  in  the  ablative  and  imperative  can  no  longer 
be  traced.  We  find  r  for  the  soft  s  between  vowels,  a  change 
which  came  into  vogue  in  the  fourth  century. ^^  The  gutturals 
c  and  g  are  distinguished,  the  old  use  of  c  surviving  perhaps  only 
in  pacunt  and  pacit,  and  even  in  this  case  it  was  doubted  whether 
the  word  was  really  connected  with  pango  and  not  with  paciscor,^^ 
Scholl  observes  ^^  that  the  Tables  are  nearer  than  the  Tituli  of  the 
Scipios  to  the  language  of  Ciceronian  times,  not  to  speak  of  the 
liorrida  vetustas  of  the  Saliar  and  Arval  hymns.  He  wisely 
remarks  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  a  religious  ceremonial 
(perhaps  not  understood  by  the  priests  themselves)  should  be 
preserved  in  a  truer  form  than  a  law  destined  for  common  use. 
The  interpreter,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  schoolboy  have  in  fact 
brought  about  the  inevitable  changes  that  made  for  facility  of 
learning  or  citation,  and  perhaps  the  only  valuable  conclusion  that 
issues  from  the  modernity  of  the  form  of  the  Tables  is  the  view, 

"  Diod.  xii.  26.  «»  Cic.  Ad  Fam.  ix.  21,  2  ;  Pompon,  in  Dig.  i.  2,  2,  36. 

"  Quinct.  i.  6, 10-11 ;  Ter.  Scaur,  vii.  15  K. :  cf.  Festus,  p.  250.  «  P.  6. 
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already  noticed,  that  the  commentators  soon  lost  sight  of  any 
antique  original.  The  philological  lateness  of  the  few  extant 
fragments  of  the  code  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  but  such  perfectly 
adequate  grounds  can  be  assigned  for  it  that  it  furnishes  no  argu- 
ment for  the  tardy  creation  of  the  code  itself. 

It  would  be  desirable,  on  grounds  of  completeness,  to  conclude 
this  sketch  by  a  detailed  examination  of  the  internal  arguments 
-which  have  been  urged  against  the  genuineness  of  the  decemviral 
legislation  ;   but  here  the  serious  question  arises.  Do  such  argu- 
ments, in  their  pure  form  (that  is,  when  they  are  not  supported  by 
external  evidence  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  nation  itself), 
deserve  examination   or   admit   of  refutation?     It   may  be   said 
generally  that  any  imaginative  critic  can  take  any  system  of  law 
and,  if  circumstances  permit  him  to  know  sufficiently  little  about 
the  past  history  of  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs,  can  develope 
anachronisms   almost   at  his  pleasure.     Such   seems  to  me  the 
character  of  Pais's  arguments  about  the  provisions  of  the  code  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  testamentary  disposition,  to  the  marriage 
without  confarreatio  or  coemptio,  to  the  emancipation  of  the  son. 
Such  doubts  seem  to  be  the  fruit  of  that  dualism  which  pervades 
the  whole  of  Koman  law — a  duahsm  probably  to  be  formulated  in 
the  terms  '  patrician  '  and  *  plebeian.'     The   explanation  of  the 
liberalism  of  the  decemvirs  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
in  most  cases  they  made  plebeian  custom  a  possible  law  for  the 
whole  community  ;  but,  as  legal  history  only  begins  for  us  with 
the  Twelve  Tables,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  estimate  the  degree  of 
their  liberalism  or  the  extent  of  their  work  of  innovation.     Else- 
where the  critic  is  on  firmer  ground.     He  can  point  to  incon- 
sistencies in  the  traditions  as  to  the  date  of  the  prohibition  of 
cremation  in  the  city,^^  as  to  the  use  of  the  term  meridies  in  the 
Tables  ;^^  but  who  can  determine  whether  in  such  cases  the  tradi- 
tion unfavourable  to  the  Tables  may  not  be  a  sheer  blunder  on 
the  part  of  its  transmitter  ?    The  only  serious  argument,  resting  on 
external  evidence,  against  the  authenticity  of  a  provision  of  the 
code  is  that  connected  with  the  history  of  Koman  currency.     The 
mention  of  the  as  and  of  unciarium  fenus  is  held  to  be  an  indication 
of  a  date  later  than  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.     But  there 
seems  to  be  even  now  some  difference  of  opinion  among  numis- 
matists as  to  the  propriety  of  attributing  some  form  of  the  libral 
as  to  the  decemviral  period,^^  and  even  if  it  were  certain  that  such 

^^  Pais,  Storia  di  Roma,  i.  p.  673. 

«'  The  conflict  lies  between  Gellius,  xvii.  2,  10  (of.  Censor.  23,  8),  and  Pliny 
{H.  N,  vii.  212).  SchoU  (p.  11)  regards  Pliny's  denial  of  this  use  of  meridies  as  a 
sheer  blunder.  He  gives  a  list  of  such  mistakes  in  various  authors,  some  of  whom 
(like  Gaius)  are  jurists. 

*8  Samwer  {Gesch.  des  alteren  rom.  Miinzwesens,  1883,  p.  14  foil.)  places  the  com- 
mencement of  the  issue  of  aes  grave  at  Eome  at  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
Milani  (*Aes  rude  signatum  et  grave,'  in  Bivista  Italiana  di  Numismatica,  iv.  1891, 
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an  attribution  was  impossible,  we  might  still  believe  in  a  provision 
as  to  the  rate  of  interest  and  need  only  allow  that  a  later  equivalent 
has  been  inserted  both  as  regards  fines  and  interest  to  make  the 
terms  of  the  law  effective.*^^ 

Yet,  unsubstantial  as  are  the  majority  of  such  arguments,  which 
are  based  either  on  detailed  inconsistencies  of  tradition  or  on  a  'priori 
views  of  unsuitability  to  the  times,^^  the  system  of  criticism  which 
gives  them  the  first  place  is  preferable  to  that  which  lays  almost 
exclusive  stress  on  external  literary  evidence,  the  system  which, 
according  to  Lambert,  follows  the  *  sane  historic  method '  of 
examining  each  testimony  with  reference  to  the  date  at  which  it 
was  composed.  Such  a  system  is  admirable  where  it  is  applicable. 
It  may  be  applied  with  success  to  a  great  and  continuous  mass  of 
medieval  or  modern  literature,  it  may  even — but  with  much  more 
doubtful  chances  of  success — be  employed  in  connexion  with  the 
thin  literatures  of  the  ancient  world,  when  these  profess  to  convey 
definitely  historical  facts.  But  to  appeal  to  the  chances  of  allusion 
in  the  scanty  fragments  of  prae-Ciceronian  literature  is  not  merely 
hazardous,  but  almost  futile.^^  The  a  priori  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  decemvirate  and  the  Twelve  Tables  were  mentioned  by 
the  early  annalists  are  strong,  for  Paetus,  Stilo,  Tuditanus,  and 
Cicero  knew  these  annals  and  we  do  not.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  consider  the  character  of  the  extant  prae-Ciceronian 
literature,  the  a  posteriori  grounds  for  disbelieving  in  such  a 
mention  are  extremely  weak.  In  no  instance  save  in  that  of 
Plautus  does  the  silence  of  our  authorities  deserve  to  excite  a 
genuine  surprise  ;  and  the  silence  is  in  this  case  concerned  rather 
with  a  name  than  with  a  fact. 

But  is  there  any  ground  for  confidence  in  the  reality  of  the 
decemvirate  and  the  code  save  that  supplied  by  the  probability  that 
those  of  our  extant  writers  who  speak  of  the  Twelve  Tables  are  the 
inheritors  of  a  continuous  line  of  hidden  literary  tradition  ?  There 
is  another,  and  that  is  the  essential  probability  and  consistency  of 
the  tradition  itself.  From  this  point  of  view  the  fact  of  a 
fifth-century  code  must  be  considered  as  well  as  its  details.  Is 
codification  at  this  period  an  anachronism  ?  Certainly,  if  with  Pais 
we  reject  practically  all  the  traditions  of  the  early  history  of  Rome; 

pp.  75,  76)  admits  a  date  as  early  as  the  decemvirate  for  some  of  the  bronze  quadri- 
laterals. 

^^  Kates  of  interest  might  easily  have  been  reckoned  in  aes  rude  or,  at  a  still 
earlier  period,  in  cattle  or  even  grain. 

^°  Lambert  in  his  Droit  Civil  Compare  (pp.  611,  612)  objects  to  the  sumptuary 
ordinances  and  the  association  clause  of  the  Tables.  But  the  point  which  distin- 
guishes the  former  from  most  of  the  later  ordinances  on  luxury  is  that  they  refer  to 
funerary  observances— that  is,  to  a  religious  and  family  obligation.  As  to  the  latter, 
rules  of  association  are  one  of  the  first  problems  that  a  developing  society  has  to  face. 
We  may  compare  the  tradition  about  Numa's  gilds. 

'^  Lambert  himself  recognises  the  danger  {La  Question,  de  VAuthenticitd,  &c.,  p.  28. 
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certainly  not,  if  we  retain  them.  One  who  takes  the  latter  view 
should  rather  confine  his  wonder  to  the  circumstance  of  the  com- 
parative lateness  of  the  code.  The  work  attributed  to  Servius 
Tullius  resembles  in  some  respects  that  of  Solon,  in  other  respects 
that  of  his  supposed  contemporary  Cleisthenes.  But  there  is  one 
important  difference.  The  work  of  Solon  was  accompanied,  that 
of  Cleisthenes  preceded,  by  a  code  ;  and  even  before  Solon  there 
was  Draco.  In  Eome  a  renewed  political  organisation,  and  perhaps 
a  renewed  judicature,  were  unaccompanied  by  a  code.  That  is  a 
singular  fact  in  her  early  history  ;  but  it  is  a  singularity  which  makes 
the  work  of  the  decemvirate  a  comparatively  late  incident  in  her 
life.  But  consistency  in  essentials  is  a  still  better  index  of  the 
probability  of  a  tradition  than  the  mere  suitability  to  the  times  of 
the  facts  which  it  enshrines.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  the  creation, 
especially  by  Hellenic  minds,  of  such  a  structure  as  the  history  of 
the  early  Koman  constitution  is  an  element  in  criticism  of  which 
Pais  has  taken  too  little  account.  In  spite  of  the  absurdity  and 
improbability  of  many  details  the  grand  lines  of  the  structure  still 
remain,  indestructible  because  they  are  the  work  of  nature,  not  of 
man.  How  fares  it  with  the  Twelve  Tables  from  this  point  of 
view  ?  Its  late  compiler  (if  we  may  pass  from  Pais's  to  Lambert's 
doctrine)  was  certainly  a  marvellously  cautious  and  consistent  man. 
He  must  have  known  his  history  by  heart,  for  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  he  has  introduced  any  essential  element  that  belongs  to  a 
period  later  than  the  fifth  century.  But  he  seems  to  have  forgotten 
something,  and  something  of  importance — nothing  less  than  the 
plebs  and  its  magistrates.  Would  Paetus  have  done  this  ?  Were 
there  no  brocards  juridiques  that  had  reference  to  the  lex  sacrata 
and  the  sacrosanct  magistrates  of  the  people  ?  We  can  understand 
the  omission  well  enough,  if  the  code  belongs  to  the  decemvirs. 
But  who  shall  explain  it  if  the  code  belongs  to  Paetus  ? 

We  may  conclude  with  the  merest  glance  at  a  subject  far  too 
large  for  treatment  in  this  place.  How  is  the  history  of  process  at 
Eome  to  be  rewritten  if  the  Twelve  Tables  were  not  in  existence 
until  the  second  century  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  lex  in  legis  actio, 
and  in  contrast  to  what  system  was  the  honorary  law  of  the  praetor 
developed  ?  If  the  ius  civile  resided  chiefly  in  statutes,  why  did 
these  statutes  fail  to  take  account  of  such  essentials  as  the  laws  of 
marriage,  testament,  adoption,  property,  and  process  ?  or,  if  they 
did  take  account  of  them,  why  should  the  essential  rules  of  such 
departments  of  law  become  specially  enshrined  in  unwritten  juristic 
maxims  ?  It  may  be  answered,  perhaps,  that  they  are  rules  of 
practice  evolved  from  statute,  or  even  perhaps  rules  of  custom 
which  had  never  received  statutory  sanction.  The  second  answer 
cannot  be  literally  correct,  unless  we  disbelieve  in  all  the  early  laws 
of  appeal,  for  the  provocatio  was  mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables.^^ 
"  Cic.  De  Bejp.  ii.  31,  54. 
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The  first  solution  is  at  least  conceivable,  although  it  would  not  explain 
the  very  close  connexion  of  actio  with  lex  which  is  insisted  on  by 
Gaius/^  for  to  base  the  verbal  accuracy  of  a  form  of  process 
on  a  legal  maxim  is  not  precisely  the  same  thing  as  basing  it  on  a 
leXf  and  we  can  scarcely  hold  that  this  verbal  correspondence  of 
action  to  law  was  first  developed  by  the  commentators  of  the  second 
century.  But  both  solutions  ignore  a  very  important  literary  fact. 
This  is,  that  the  leading  maxims  of  Koman  civil  law  could  not  have 
remained  unwritten  until  the  time  of  Paetus.  The  actions  at  least 
to  which  they  gave  rise  must  have  appeared  ages  before  in  that 
portion  of  the  praetor's  album  which  dealt  with  the  civil  law.  And 
is  it  likely  that  successive  praetors  based  the  main  portion  of  their 
jurisdiction  on  a  law  transmitted  by  verbal  tradition  ?  ^^ 

Here  we  may  conclude  our  survey  of  the  character  and  results 
of  the  new  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  It  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  there  is  one  type  of  argument  employed  by  the 
authors  of  this  and  similar  theories  which  has  not  been  noticed 
in  the  present  summary.  They  appeal  to  the  cases  where  in 
other  ages  and  in  other  lands  systems  of  customary  law  have  been 
falsely  attributed  to  specific  human  legislators  or  to  certain  definite 
epochs.  They  appeal  to  the  Hebrew  Books  of  the  Covenant,  to  the 
Koran,  to  the  Hindu  Dharma-sutras,  to  the  Irish  Customs,  to  the 
laws  of  Solon,  Zaleucus,  and  Charondas,''-^  to  the  attribution  of  the 
creation  of  a  parliament  to  Magna  Carta.^^  I  am  far  from 
ignoring  the  value  of  such  analogies.  They  at  least  reveal  the 
possibility  of  erroneous  attribution.  But  they  scarcely  enter  into 
the  sphere  of  evidence  unless  the  source  of  the  deception  in  each  of 
these  cases  (presuming  such  a  deception  to  exist)  can  be  shown  to 
be  similar  to  that  which  has  tainted  the  tradition  relating  to  the 
Twelve  Tables.  For  such  an  investigation  (one  far  larger  than 
that  which  I  have  actually  undertaken)  I  have  had  no  space,  even 
if  I  possessed  the  knowledge  requisite  for  its  fulfilment.  I  have 
preferred  to  confine  the  controversy  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  within  the  limits  of  Eoman  history  and  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  sources  from  which  this  history  is  constructed.  The 
sources  are  undeniably  defective,  and  unfortunately  there  is  little 
probability  of  their  ever  becoming  fuller  and  purer.  But  I  have 
been  unable  to  share  the  view  of  the  newest  school  of  criticism  that 
the  taint  consists  not  in  the  occasional  ignorance  of  the  truth,  but 
in  the  wholesale  construction  of  falsehood,  and  to  attribute  to  an 
age  of  literary  cultivation  and  juristic  refinement  an  ignorance  and 
a  credulity  the  appearance  of  which  would  be  surprising  even  in  an 
unlettered  period  of  civic  life.  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge. 

"  Inst  iv.  11.  f^ £^   ^ 

'*  The  difficulty  is  lessened,  if  we  adopt  Lambert's  later  view  (see  above,  p.  4,  n.  5)  of         /  ' 
successive  redactions  of  juristic  rules,  but  it  is  scarcely  removed.    For  procedure  would 
here  be  based  on  a  private  compilation,  which  had  no  public  authority  behind  it. 
"  Lambert,  p.  28.  '«  Pais,  i.  586. 
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A  VISIT  paid  a  year  or  two  ago  to  Koncesvalles  excited  my 
interest  in  the  event  with  which  it  is  famiHarly  associated ; 
and  as  it  was  the  occasion  which  called  into  existence  the  following 
paper,  so  also  I  will  hope  that  it  may  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  its 
publication.  For  myself,  I  always  find  an  interest  in  comparing 
the  existing  features  of  a  place  with  the  accounts  of  an  event  which 
has  made  it  famous ;  and  in  this  case  the  character  of  the  country 
seems  to  me  to  explain  why  the  pass  of  Koncesvalles  has  played  so 
large  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  two  adjoining  countries. 

The  general  outlines  of  the  story  which  has  made  it  famous  may 
be  shortly  stated  thus  :  In  the  year  778  Soleiman  ibn  el  Arabi  at 
Saragossa  rose  in  revolt  against  the  rule  of  the  powerful  emir  Abd 
er  Eahman  I,  and  invited  the  aid  of  Charlemagne.  He  accepted  the 
invitation,  crossed  into  Spain  with  a  very  considerable  force,  captured 
and  destroyed  the  fortifications  of  Pampeluna,  and  received  the 
surrender  of  some  other  places ;  but  without  conquering  Saragossa 
he  returned  into  Gaul,  probably  partly  because  he  did  not 
receive  the  promised  aid  from  the  rebellious  subjects  of  the  emir 
and  partly  because  the  news  which  he  received  told  him  of  fresh 
dangers  from  the  Saxons.  On  his  return  march  occurred  a  defeat 
of  his  rear  guard.  Bound  this  defeat,  connected  in  ordinary 
history  and  romance  with  the  name  of  Roncesvalles,  gathers  the 
vast  mass  of  legend  in  which  Roland  and  Oliver,  Turpin  and 
Ganelon  are  the  chief  names. 

A  question  worthy  of  attention  arises  with  reference  to  this 
event :  namely,  at  whose  hands  did  the  Franks  sustain  the  defeat — 
at  the  hands  of  the  Basque  inhabitants  of  the  Pyrenees  or  of  the 
Saracens  ?  This  question  is  important,  because  that  great  scholar 
the  late  M.  Gaston  Paris  has  asserted  that  the  Arab  version  of  the 
story  is  entirely  at  variance  with  that  of  the  Frankish  annalists, 
and  that,  while  the  latter  attribute  the  defeat  to  the  Biscayans, 
the  Arab  historian  Ibn  el  Athir,  writing  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  drawing  from  ancient  sources, 
attributes  the  defeat  to  the  Mussulmans  of  Saragossa,  who  had 
invited  Charlemagne  into  Spain  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  suggest  that 
the  Frankish  writers  were  unwilling  to  confess  that  the  Saracens, 
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the  reputed  allies  of  Gaul,  were  the  authors  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  the  disaster,  and  that  the  king  was  unable  even  to  attempt  to 
punish  their  perfidy.  *  lis  ont  mieux  aime,'  he  concludes,  *  neparler 
que  d'une  surprise  des  Basques  dont  rimpunite,  causee  par  leur 
dispersion  dans  leur smontagnes,  n'infligeait  pas  a  Vhonneur  franc  une 
ainsi  sensible  humiliation,'  ^ 

I  will  first  deal  with  the  general  geography  of  the  district. 
There  are  two  ways  of  going  from  the  south-west  of  France  into 
the  north-east  of  Spain,  the  one  keeping  near  the  coast,  crossing 
the  Bidassoa  near  its  mouth,  and  thus  reaching  Irun  and  passing 
near  Fontarabia,  the  other  keeping  up  the  valley  of  the  Nive, 
ascending  the  Val  Carlos,  and  descending  by  Eoncesvalles  and 
Burguette.  The  Pyrenees  when  they  touch  the  Bay  of  Biscay  do 
not  cease  as  a  mountain  chain,  but  are  continued  again  further  west 
along  the  north  coast  of  Spain,  as  any  one  may  see  by  looking  at  the 
map  of  the  two  countries,  or  better  still  by  looking  along  the  coast 
line  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  eye  from  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of 
Bayonne.  This  western  part  of  the  chain  is  known  to  geographers 
as  the  Cantabrian  Mountains.  There  results  from  this  continuation 
of  the  line  of  the  Pyrenees  a  very  remarkable  difference  in  the 
drainage  system  of  the  northern  and  southern  slopes  of  these 
mountains.  At  their  western  end  the  Bidassoa  may  perhaps  be 
said  to  find  its  way  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  almost  at  their  point  of 
•contact  with  the  Bay  :  and  then  going  northward  we  encounter  the 
Nivelle,  the  Nive,  the  Adour,  and  the  Garonne,  each  bearing  to  the 
west  the  drainage  of  the  northern  slopes,  and  each  in  succession  as 
we  go  north  drawing  supply  more  and  more  from  the  east,  and 
coming  round  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  in  a  wider  sweep. 
The  Aude  and  a  few  other  streams  from  the  eastern  end  of  the 
northern  slope  take  their  course  into  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.  While 
the  northern  drainage  thus  finds  its  way  in  a  number  of  separate 
streams,  for  the  most  part  into  the  western  sea,  no  drop  of  water 
from  the  southern  slopes  makes  its  way  westward  ;  but  the  whole 
drainage  of  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  the  eastern 
half  or  more  of  the  Cantabrian  Mountains  is  gathered  together  into 
a  single  stream,  and  finds  its  way  through  the  channel  of  the 
Ebro  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  and  the  valley  of  the  Ebro  em- 
braces Pampeluna,  Saragossa,  and  all  the  region  of  Charles's  activity. 

This  fact  of  the  continuation  of  the  Pyrenees  along  the  north 
coast  of  Spain  has  another  very  important  effect  upon  the 
communications  between  the  two  countries.  The  traveller  who 
passes  from  France  into  Spain  by  the  sea  coast,  from  St.  Jean 
de  Luz  to  Irun  and  Fontarabia,  finds  that  he  has  reached 
Spanish  soil  on  nearly  a  level  line,  while  one  who  makes  for 
Roncesvalles   as  his   first  place  in  Spain  has  to  climb  the  steep 

'  •  Roncesvaux,'  in  the  Eevue  de  Paris^  tome  50  (Sept.-Oct.  1901),  pp.  225-6 
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Val  Carlos  and  pass  the  central  ridge  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  and  yet  this 
latter  is  for  many  purposes  the  easier  of  the  two  entries  into 
Spain:  for  the  traveller  by  the  coast  has  only  reached  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Biscayan  hills,  and  he  has  to  pass 
through  them  if  he  seek  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  country ; 
whereas  one  who  goes  by  the  Val  Carlos,  as  he  leaves  this  behind 
him,  may  follow  the  tributary  at  his  feet  into  the  wide  valley  of 
the  Ebro ;  and  the  real  importance  of  this  pass  is  derived  from 
the  fact  that  it  thus  gives  access  from  the  western  end  of  the 
north  side  of  the  Pyrenees  to  this  most  important  region  of  Spain 
— to  Pampeluna  and  to  Saragossa. 

From  what  I  have  said  about  the  two  routes  another  difference 
is  noteworthy.  An  army  starting  from  Bayonne  may  reach  the 
Ebro  without  ever  crossing  a  river — by  ascending  the  valley  of 
the  Nive  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  and  then  descending  the 
tributary  of  the  Ebro  till  it  reaches  that  great  stream.  But  the 
army  that  takes  the  broad  way  of  the  coast  has  to  encounter  the 
succession  of  rivers  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and  may 
find  that  its  passage  is  contested  at  the  mouths  of  the  several 
waters  which  flow  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  A  comparison  of 
Wellington's  celebrated  march  from  Spain  into  the  south  of  France, 
when  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa  was  only  the  first  of  a  series 
of  engagements  on  river  banks,  with  the  splendid  dash  for  Pam- 
peluna which  Soult  made  up  the  Val  Carlos  and  down  the  slopes 
of  Eoncesvalles,  will  illustrate  the  difference  of  the  two  routes. 
The  ancient  little  town  of  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  which  guards 
the  entrance  to  the  Val  Carlos,  by  its  old  fortifications  and  by 
its  more  recent  additions  by  Vauban,  shows  the  importance 
which  has  been  attached  by  France  to  this  gate  into  Spain.  This 
comparison  of  the  two  roads  into  the  important  parts  of  Spain  can, 
I  think,  leave  little  doubt  on  the  mind  as  to  the  route  chosen  by 
Charlemagne,  and  it  renders  it  highly  probable  that  he  would  both 
go  and  return  by  Eoncesvalles  and  not  by  the  coast  road. 

Coming  now  to  the  authorities  bearing  on  the  history  of  the 
defeat,  they  fall  into  four  heads — 1,  the  Frankish  chronicles ;  2,  the 
Arab  chronicles;  3,  tradition  as  embodied  in  literature;  and, 
4,  tradition  as  compressed  in  local  names  or  memorials.  I  think 
it  well  to  give  in  full  the  passages  from  the  Frankish  annalists. 
Einhard  in  his  Vita  Karoliy  speaking  of  the  emperor,  says — 

Hispaniam  quam  maximo  poterat  belli  apparatu  aggreditur,  saltuque 
Pyrenei  superato,  omnibus  quae  adierat  oppidis  atque  castellis  in 
deditionem  acceptis,  salvo  et  incolomi  exercitu  revertitur,  praeter  quod, 
in  ipso  Pyrenei  iugo,  Wasconiam  perfidiam  parumper  in  redeundo 
contigit  experiri.  Nam  cum,  agmine  longo,  ut  loci  et  angustiarum  situs 
permittebat,  porrectus  iret  exercitus,  Wascones,  in  summi  montis  vertice 
positis  insidiis  (est  enim  locus  ex  opacitate  silvarum,  quarum  ibi  maxima  est 
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copia,  insidiis  ponendis  oportunus)  extremam  impedimGntorum  partem,  et 
eos  qui  novissimi  agminis  incedentes,  subsidio  praecedentes  tuebantur, 
desuper  incursautes  in  subiectam  vallem  deiciunt,  consertoque  cum  eis 
proelio,  usque  ad  unum  omnes  interficiunt,  ac,  direptis  impedimentis,  noctis 
beneficio  quae  iam  instabat  protecti,  summa  cum  celeritate  in  diversa 
disperguntur.  Adiuvabat  in  hoc  facto  Wascones  et  levitas  armorum  et 
loci  in  quo  res  gerebatur  situs  :  e  contra  Francos  et  armorum  gravitas 
et  loci  iniquitas  per  omnia  Wasconibus  reddidit  impares.  In  quo  proelio 
Eggihardus  regiae  mensae  praepositus,  Anshelmus  comes  palatii,  et 
Hruodlandus,  Brittannici  limitis  praefectus,  cum  aliis  compluribus 
interficiuntur.  Neque  hoc  factum  ad  praesens  vindicari  poterat,  quia 
hostis,  re  perpetrata,  ita  dispersus  est  ut  ne  fama  quidem  remaneret 
ubinam  gentium  quaeri  potuisset.^ 

The  annals  long  attributed  to  Einhard  and  now  to  Angilbert 
furnish  us  with  other  particulars  of  the  expedition.  Under  the 
year  778,  speaking  of  the  emperor,  they  say — 

Tunc  ex  persuasione  praedicti  Sarraceni  spem  capiendarum  quarundam 
in  Hispania  civitatum  baud  frustra  concipiens,  congregato  exercitu,  pro- 
fectus  est,  superatoque  in  regione  Wasconum  Pyrinei  iugo,  primo  Pom- 
pelonem,  Navarrorum  oppidum,  adgressus,  in  deditionem  accepit.  Inde 
Hiberum  amnem  vado  traiciens,  Caesaraugustam  praecipuam  illarum 
partium  civitatem  accessit,  acceptisque  quos  Ibin  al  Arabi  et  Abuthaur 
quosque  alii  quidam  Sarraceni  obtulerunt  obsidibus,  Pompelonem  rever- 
titur.  Cuius  muros,  ne  rebellare  posset,  ad  solum  usque  destruxit,  ac, 
regredi  statuens,  Pyrinei  saltum  ingressus  est.  In  cuius  summitate,  Was- 
cones, insidiis  conlocatis,  extremum  agmen  adorti,  totum  exercitum  magno 
tumultu  perturbant.  Et  licet  Franci  Wasconibus,  tam  armis  quam 
animis  praestare  viderentur,  tamen  et  iniquitate  locorum  et  genere  inparis 
pugnae  inferiores  efifecti  sunt.  In  hoc  certamine  plerique  aulicorum, 
quos  rex  copiis  praefecerat,  interfecti  sunt,  direpta  impedimenta,  et  hostis, 
propter  notitiam  locorum,  statim  in  diversa  dilapsus  est.  Cuius  vulneris 
accepti  dolor  magnam  partem  rerum  feliciter  in  Hispania  gestarum  in 
corde  regis  obnubilavit.^ 

The  Poeta  Saxo,  having  described  the  return  of  Charlemagne 
after  the  destruction  of  Pampeluna,  proceeds — 

Cumque  Pyrenei  regressus  ad  intima  saltus 
Milite  cum  lasso  coUes  transcenderet  artos 
Insidias  eius  summo  sub  vertice  montis 
Tendere  Wascones  ausi,  nova  proelia  temptant. 
Denique  postremos  populi  regalis  adorti 
Missilibus  primo  sternunt  ex  collibus  altis  : 
Et  Francos,  quamvis  armis  animisque  priores, 
Impar  fecit  et  angustus  locus  inferiores. 
Rex  iam  praecessit :  tardumque  remanserat  agmen, 
Cura  vehendarum  quod  rerum  praepediebat. 

2  Cap.  IX.  (Jaff6,  Monumenta  Carolina,  1877). 

*  Annales  q.  d.  EinJiardi,  a.  778  {Animles  Regni  Francoruvi,  pp.  51,  53,  ed. 
F.  Kurze,  1895). 
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Fit  pavor  hinc  exercitibus,  subitoque  tumultu 
Turbantur :  victrix  latronum  turba  nefanda 
Ingentem  rapuit  praedam,  pluresque  necavit. 
Namque  palatini  quidam  cecidere  ministri : 
Commendata  quibus  regalis  copia  gazae 
Predones  illos  spoliis  ditavit  opimis. 
His  gestis,  hostes  vasti  per  devia  saltus 
Fugerunt  celeres :  f  uerant  quibus  ardua  montis, 
Abdita  silvarum,  vallis  loca  nota  profunde. 
Quos  fuga  dilapsos  investigabilis  et  nox 
Instans  eripuit,  sequeretur  ut  ultio  nulla. 
Ac  facinus  tantum  quoniam  permansit  inultum, 
Tristia  regali  subduxit  nubila  menti, 
Prospera  quam  fecere  prius  complura  serenam.'' 

.    ,  Lastly  we  Jiave  the  account  in  the  Life  of  Louis  the  Pious. 

Karolus  .  .  .  statuit,  Pyrinaei  montis  superata  difficultate,  ad 
Hyspaniam  pergere,  laborantique  aecclesiae  sub  Sarracenorum  acerbissimo 
iugo,  Christo  fautore,  suffragari.  Qui  mons,  cum  altitudine  caelum  pene 
contingat,  asperitate  cautium  'horreat,  opacitate  silvarum  tenebrescat, 
angustia  viae  vel  potius  semitae  commeatum  non  modo  exercitui,  sed 
paucis  admodum  pene  intercludat,  Christo  tamen  favente,  prospero  emensus 
est  itinere.  .  .  .  Sed  banc  felicitatem  transitus,  si  dici  fas  est,  foedavit 
infidus  incertusque  fortunae  et  vertibilis  successus.  Dum  enim  quae  agi 
potuerunt  in  Hyspania  peracta  essent  et  prospero  itinere  reditum  esset,  in- 
fortunio  obviante,  extremi  quidem  in  eodem  monte  regii  caesi  sunt 
agminis.     Quorum,  quia  vulgata  sunt,  nomina  dicere  supersedi.-^ 

None  of  these  Frankish  writers,  it  will  be  observed,  mentions 
Eoncesvalles  or  gives  any  name  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster :  but 
the  description  given  by  all,  and  especially  by  Einhard,  appears  to 
me  to  fit  with  Eoncesvalles. 

The  traveller  who  goes  from  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  to  Eonces- 
valles climbs  for  hours  the  steep  sides  of  the  Val  Carlos,  until  he 
leaves  the  sources  of  the  Nive  below  and  behind  him;  then  he 
traverses  a  belt  of  wood,  then  emerges  on  a  strip  of  downlike 
land  at  the  summit  of  the  pass ;  he  then  descends  southward, 
having  at  his  left  the  waters  which  reach  the  Ebro  from  this  slope 
of  the  Pyrenees,  then  finds  the  road  taking  him  downwards  between 
woodlands  on  either  hand,  till  he  passes  the  monastery  of 
Eoncesvalles,  and  below  that  reaches  the  village  of  Burguette  in  its 
little  upland  plain.  It  is  probable  enough  that  the  present  road 
follows  the  line  of  the  ancient  road  or  path,  and  that  things  now 
are  not  very  different  from  what  they  were  then.  Here  is  the  spot 
near  the  summit  of  the  pass  referred  to  by  the  Frankish  writer, 
here  the  road  which  would  only  permit  the  army  to  march  in 
narrow  file,  here  the  abundant  wood,  here  the  valley  of  the  stream, 

*  Lib.  i.  377-400  {PoeL  Lat.  med.  Aevi,  iv.  16,  Monum,  Germ.  hisL,  1899). 

*  Monumenta  Oermaniae  histx>rica,  Scriptt.  ii.  608. 
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the  subiecta  vallis,  into  which  the  Frankish  troops  were  driven, 
here  the  wild  and  broken  country  through  which  the  victorious 
Gascons  could  easily  disperse  and  make  good  their  retreat  under 
cover  of  the  woods  and  the  night. 

These  annalists,  it  will  be  observed,  are  unanimous  in  attribut- 
ing the  attack  to  the  Wascones,  or  Biscayans.  The  passages  from 
the  pen  of  Einhard  and  the  annalist  lead  one  to  the  notion  that 
the  defeat  of  the  rear  guard  of  Charles's  army  was  a  more  serious 
affair  than  it  has  sometimes  been  thought  to  be,  and  the  last  words 
of  the  annalist  which  I  have  quoted  have  a  peculiar  interest  from 
the  insight  they  give  into  the  feelings  of  the  great  king,  and  by  that 
very  intimacy  seem  to  give  a  special  authority  to  the  whole  narrative. 

*  On  peut  croire  '  (says  M.  Gaston  Paris  ^)  '  que  cette  phrase  fut  dictee 
a  I'annaliste  par  le  roi  lui-meme :  elle  tranche,  par  sa  note  intime  et 
personnelle,  avec  la  secheresse  habituelle  des  annales  :  et  quel  autre  que 
Charles  aurait  pu  reveler  ainsi  les  sentiments  de  son  grand  coeur  ? ' 

Before  leaving  the  Frankish  annalists  one  other  remark  may  be 
made.  The  mention  by  Einhard  of  the  death  of  Hruodlandus 
Britannici  limitis  praefectus  is  the  sole  mention  in  history  of  the 
great  hero  of  romance. 

The  next  source  of  information  is  the  series  of  Arab  historians, 
the  texts  of  whom  have  recently  been  presented  to  the  French 
reader  by  M.  Bene  Basset  in  the  Revue  Historique  for  March-April 
1904,  p.  286.  These  historians,  as  is  natural,  are  more  occupied 
with  the  Saracen  aspect  of  the  case  than  with  the  Frankish,  and 
they  are  very  full  with  respect  to  the  actions  and  the  crimes  of  the 
Saracen  rebels  against  the  great  emir  Abd  er  Bahman.  I  will 
select  such  parts  of  their  narratives  as  throw  any  light  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Charles. 

The  compilation  known  as  Akhbdr  Medjmou'a  contains  frag- 
ments of  books  composed  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighth  century. 
The  writer  relates  the  revolt  at  Saragossa  of  Solaiman  ibn  el  Arabi, 
his  capture  of  Tha'labah,  the  general  sent  against  him'  by  the  emir, 
his  sending  the  captive  general  as  a  prisoner  to  Charlemagne, 
Charlemagne's  design  to  get  possession  of  Saragossa,  his  march 
thither,  and  his  repulse  from  its  walls.  About  the  return  of  the 
Frankish  emperor  he  is  silent.  Secondly,  Ibn  el  Athir,  who  is  said 
to  have  written  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
contains  an  uncritical  collection  of  statements  from  earlier  writers, 
and  gives  two  accounts  of  the  Spanish  expedition  of  Charles.  He 
agrees  with  the  previous  account  of  the  capture  of  Tha'labah  by 
Solaiman,  who,  he  adds, 

appealed  to  Charles,  king  of  the  Franks,  and  promised  to  deliver  to  him 
his  country,  as  well  as  Tha'labah.      But  when  the  prince  arrived  he 

«  Bevm  de  Paris,  1901,  tome  50,  p.  226. 
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could  only  deliver  up  to  him  the  latter.  Charles  took  him  and  returned 
to  his  country,  expecting  to  receive  for  him  a  heavy  ransom.  Abd  er 
Bahman  neglected  him  for  some  time  and  then  sent  some  one  to  recover 
him  from  the  Franks,  and  they  brought  him  back. 

Another  account  contained  in  the  same  compilation  represents 
Charles  as  seizing  and  carrying  back  with  him  into  Gaul  his 
previous  ally  Solaiman.  About  Charles's  return  Ibn  el  Athir  is  also 
silent.  Two  other  Arab  writers,  El  Maqqari  and  Ibn  'Adzari, 
mention  the  revolt  of  Saragossa,  but  are  silent  as  to  the  Frankish 
king.  Ibn  Khaldoun,  a  writer  of  the  fourteenth  to  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, who  is  said  to  be  generally  well  informed,  mentions  the  siege 
of  Saragossa,  the  sending  of  Tha'labah  to  Charlemagne,  and  his 
expedition  into  Spain,  but  nothing  more. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  all  these  passages  is  their  silence  as 
to  the  reverse  happening  to  the  Frankish  army  on  its  return  march. 
This  silence  would  be  all  but  incredible  if  the  defeat  of  Charles's 
rear  guard  were  really  the  work,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
Saracen  forces.  So  signal  a  revenge  for  the  violation  of  their 
country  could  hardly  have  failed  to  leave  some  trace  in  their 
history.  Eichard  Dozy,  who  in  the  composition  of  his  Histoire  des 
Musiilmans  d'Espagne  (Leyden,  1861)  believed  that  he  had  at  his 
disposal  nearly  all  the  manuscript  works  relating  to  the  Moors 
which  were  to  be  found  in  Europe,^  and  who  certainly  had  before 
him  the  works  of  Ibn  el  Athir,^  seems  to  know  nothing  of  any 
suggestion  by  that  writer  that  the  Saracens  were  the  authors 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Franks.^  Unless,  therefore,  there  has  been 
some  extraordinary  negligence  on  the  part  both  of  M.  Rene 
Basset  and  of  Dozy,  I  think  that  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that 
M.  Gaston  Paris  was  in  error  in  attributing  to  the  Arab  historians 
any  account  of  the  disaster  ascribing  it  to  the  action  of  the 
Saracens,  and  that  he  has  been  somewhat  unkind  towards  the 
chroniclers  of  his  country  in  suggesting  that  they  attribute  the 
defeat  to  the  Basques  in  order  to  soothe  the  national  pride. 

Coming  now  to  tradition  as  embodied  in  literature,  I  propose 
to  confine  myself  to  the  two  documents  which  appear  to  have  been 
the  principal  gathering  grounds  of  the  earliest  rills  of  tradition,  and 
in  their  turn  to  have  served  as  the  chief  sources  of  those  innumer- 
able streams  of  romance  which  have  flowed  over  nearly  all  Europe 
with  regard  to  the  disaster  of  Charles — I  mean  the  Chanson  de 
Roland  and  Turpini  Historia  de  Vita  CaroU  Magni  et  Rolandi, 

The  Chanson  de  Roland  has  had  a  success  of  the  most  marked 
kind  not  only  in  France  but  almost  throughout  all  Europe :  it  was 
familiar  across  the  Alps  in  Italy,  and  passed  into  the  poems  of 
Boiardo,  Ariosto,  and  Pulci;  it  found  its  way  into  England  and 
Wales,  into  Germany,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Norway ;  it  spread 

'  i.  p.  vi.  8  iv.  308.  "  i.  380. 
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to  Denmark  and  even  to  Iceland ;  and  it  was  the  fertile  seed  of 
a  vast  crop  of  romantic  literature  which  has  made  the  names  of 
Koland  and  Oliver  household  words  throughout  the  western  world. 
But  in  thus  passing  beyond  the  bounds  of  France,  the  story 
changed  its  motive  and  its  colour  :  in  the  Spanish  versions  the 
conquerors  and  not  the  conquered  were  the  main  objects  of 
interest ;  Italy  substituted  for  the  rude  manners  of  early  feudalism 
the  romantic  spirit  of  knight-errantry ;  and  Germany  changed  the 
patriotism  of  the  Franks  into  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  men  who 
sought  to  spread  the  Gospel  even  at  the  price  of  martyrdom.^^  The 
way  in  which  this  catastrophe  to  the  Frankish  army  has  almost 
died  out  of  history  but  lived  in  tradition  and  song  is  curious.  Of 
the  three  distinguished  men  mentioned  by  the  historian  as  having 
fallen  Koland,  and  Eoland  alone,  has  lived  in  romance ;  and  that 
romance  has  been  busy  with  other  names  which  find  no  place  in  the 
story  of  the  defeat,  for  Oliver  and  Turpin  the  archbishop  figure  as 
the  comrades  of  Koland,  and  Ganelon  as  the  treacherous  villain  in 
the  Chanson  de  Roland,  and  they  find  no  mention  in  any  one  of  the 
annalists.  Oliver,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  mere  creature  of  romance, 
while  Turpin' s  name  is  known  to  history,  though  in  no  relation 
with  Koncesvalles. 

The  Chanson  de  Roland  is  a  very  remarkable  work :  its  germ 
was  perhaps  some  poem  of  nearly  contemporary  date;  it  was 
sung  by  minstrels  and  jongleurs,  and  no  doubt  added  to  from 
time  to  time.  The  chief  authority  for  the  poem  is  a  manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  copy 
belonging  to  some  wandering  jongleur.  The  poem  as  it  appears  in 
this  redaction  was  probably  the  work  of  some  Breton  poet  and  of 
about  the  date  of  1080;  it  has  gone  far  away  from  authentic 
history,  and  it  has  such  elements  of  incredible  romance  about  it  as 
to  render  it  scarcely  available  as  a  source  of  information  as  to  the 
real  events  at  Koncesvalles.  Charles  the  Great  when  he  sustained 
the  defeat  in  question  was  probably  a  man  of  thirty-six  or  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age ;  ^^  his  Saxon  conquests  were  still  before  him  : 
but  in  the  hands  of  the  poet  he  is  a  venerable  emperor,  with 
a  white  beard  and  with  the  weight  of  200  years  of  life  upon  his 
shoulders.  He  has  conquered  Kome,  Calabria,  and  Apulia,  Con- 
stantinople and  Saxony ;  he  has  crossed  the  sea  and  laid  his  hands 
on  England.  The  Saracens  were,  as  we  well  know,  absolute 
monotheists :  the  poet  makes  them  the  worshippers  f  Mahomet, 
Apollo,  and  Tervagan.  The  army  of  Charles  was  so  large  that 
it  had  60,000  trumpets,  which  were  blown  at  once. 

The  poem  thus  shows  itself  free  not  only  from  the  trammels  of 

'"  Gaston  Paris,  Poimes  et  Ldgeyides  du  Moyen  Age  (Paris),  pp.  4-5. 
"  See  as  to  the  date  of  Charlemagne's  birth  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Jier  Invaders, 
vii.  302. 
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fact,  but  even  from  the  fetters  of  probability  ;  but  it  may  neverthe- 
less contain  some  fragments  of  historic  truth.  As  regards  the 
enemies  to  whom  it  attributes  the  disaster  of  the  rear  guard  of  the 
great  king,  we  find  that  they  are  the  Arabs  of  Spain  (Sarrazins), 
and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Basques  or  of 
any  other  people  than  the  Saracens  alone.  As  regards  the  place 
of  the  disaster,  it  names  Eoncesvalles  (Koncesvals)  as},the  spot, 
and  thus  corresponds  with,  and  no  doubt  has  largely  tended  to 
fix,  the  popular  identification  of  the  scene. ^^  The  descriptions  of 
scenery  contained  in  the  Chanson  are  somewhat  vague  and  general, 
and  do  not  impress  one  with  the  notion  that  the  writer  sought  for 
topographical  exactitude,  and  may  leave  it  at  least  doubtful 
whether  the  writer  had  ever  visited  the  scene  he  describes ;  but 
the  local  colour,  the  mention  of  the  woods,  the  hills,  the  defiles  by 
the  special  Pyrenean  name  oiporz — as  in  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port — 
all  these  are,  to  say  the  least,  consistent  with  Eoncesvalles. 

The  history  of  Charlemagne  and  Eoland  falsely  attributed  to 
the  archbishop  Turpin  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Chanson, 
though  wanting  in  anything  like  its  literary  charm.  It  purports 
to  be  the  production  of  the  archbishop,  written  at  the  request  of  a 
certain  Leoprand,  made  to  the  author  when  he  was  recovering  from 
his  wounds  at  Vienne.  It  appears  to  be,  in  its  present  form,  a 
production  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  is  therefore  nearly  contem- 
porary with  the  Chanson  in  its  present  state.  It  is  too  full  of 
miracles  and  too  remote  from  history  to  be  of  any  substantial  value, 
and  the  reason  given  by  Ariosto  for  attaching  credit  to  the  author 
of  the  work  can  hardly  prevail  in  our  schismatic  age : 

Perche  egli  era  archivescovo,  bisogna 
Credergli,  ancor  che  dica  la  menzogna. 

The  points  however,  to  which  I  desire  to  draw  attention  are 
that  the  history  of  the  pseudo-Turpin  agrees  with  the  Chanson  in 
naming  Eoncesvalles  (Eunciaevallis)  as  the  scene  of  the  disaster, 
and  secondly  in  attributing  the  defeat  of  the  French  army  not  to 
the  Basques  but  to  the  Saracens.^^ 

Tradition  as  indicated  by  local  names  and  monuments  retains  a 
recollection  of  the  expedition  of  Charles.  The  traveller  approaches 
the  pass  on  the  French  side  by  the  valley  that  still  bears  the  name 
of  Charles,  as  it  bore  it  in  the  days  of  the  pseudo-Turpin.^'*  On 
the  summit  of  the  pass,  on  the  open  grassy  land  which  separates 
the  woods  of  the  northern  and  the  southern  slopes,  just  where  you 
first  look  down  on  the  open  Spanish  valley  below  you,  and  when  on 
your  left  hand  the  first  waters  of  the  Ebro  begin  to  flow  south- 

'-  See  cantos  77,  78,  80-2,  84,  and  I  dare  say  elsewhere. 

•^  I  have  used  Turpin  as  printed  in  Veterum  Scriptorum  Tomus  umis  de  bibliotheca 
Justi  Eeuberi.    Frankfort,  1584. 
"  Vita  Caroli,  cap.  23. 
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ward,  stand  some  ruinous  walls,  the  remains  apparently  of  a  small 
rectangular  building.  This  is  the  chapel  of  Charlemagne,  the 
chapel  of  Ibaneta,  the  chapel  of  Saint- Sauveur,'^  a  chapel  which 
has  probably  been  rebuilt  many  times  and  has  last  of  all  been 
burnt  in  the  Carlist  wars ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
present  chapel  marks  the  ancient  site.  In  the  original  charter 
of  institution  of  the  monastery,  granted  in  the  year  1127,  the 
site  of  the  new  building  is  described  as  being  near  the  chapel 
of  Charlemagne.^^  When  a  Bollandist  father,  Domenico  Laffi, 
three  times  visited  the  monastery  of  Koncesvalles  (between  1670 
and  1673),  he  found  a  very  ancient  chapel  on  the  summit  of  the 
pass,  but  even  then  in  ruins,  for  it  was  without  door  or  windows, 
and  the  inscriptions  were  illegible  from  the  work  of  time.^^  Lower 
down  the  southern  slope,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  road  between 
the  monastery  and  the  village  of  Burguette,  is  to  be  found  an  ancient 
cross  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  cross  of  Charlemagne  ;  it  bears 
certain  rough  reliefs  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  some  saints,  with  an 
inscription  attributed  by  M.  Gaston  Paris  ^^  to  the  fifteenth  century-, 
but  which  he,  like  other  antiquaries,  found  to  be  illegible ;  at  one 
time  this  monument  was  known  as  the  Croix  des  Pelerins. 

In  speaking  of  the  traditions  of  the  valley  it  is  impossible  no 
to  mention  the  great  monastery  of  Eoncesvalles,  which  is  said  to  rank 
in  Spanish  estimation  next  after  those  of  Jerusalem,  Kome,  and  St. 
James  of  Compostella.  It  was  founded  in  1127  by  the  then  bishop 
of  Pampeluna  and  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  was  for  centuries  the 
resort  and  the  shelter  of  innumerable  pilgrims  passing  from  France 
and  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  shrines  of  St.  James  at 
Compostella.  Within  these  sacred  walls  are  curiosities,  of  which 
many  have  no  connexion  with  our  story,  but  there  are  to  be  seen 
certain  formidable  weapons  said  to  have  been  wielded  by  Koland 
and  Oliver,  and  certain  relics  of  Turpin. 

Lastly,  near  the  monastery  is  to  be  seen  the  Chapelle  du  Saint- 
E  sprit,  said  to  have  been  erected  over  the  grave  where  lie  buried  the 
gallant  warriors  of  Charlemagne,  and  where  each  month  of  May 
prayers  are  said  for  the  souls  of  Koland  and  his  peers. 

The  tradition  which  associates  this  pass  with  the  defeat  of 
Charles  can,  it  appears,  be  carried  as  far  back  as  the  year  980,  or 
202  years  only  after  the  disaster ;  for  an  episcopal  charter  of 
Bayonne  of  that  date  is  said  to  refer  to  a  Crux  Caroli  which  probably 
stood  on  the  highest  point  of  the  road,  and  near  to  the  chapel 
already  mentioned.^^ 

The  conclusions  then  at  which  I  arrive  are,  very  shortly,  that 
Koncesvalles  was  truly,  as   it  is  traditionally,  the  scene  of  the 

'^  Paris,  Revue  de  Paris,  tome  50,  p.  235.  '«  Ibid.  p.  245. 

'^  Quoted  by  Paris,  ubi  su^a,  p.  230.  *«  Ubi  supra,  p.  241. 

'»  Ibid,  p.  24G. 
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disaster ;  that  the  express  statements  of  the  Frankish  annalists, 
supported  as  they  are  by  the  silence  of  the  Arab  historians,  over- 
balance the  contrary  statements  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland  and 
the  history  of  the  pseudo-Turpin,  and  that  we  are  consequently 
justified  in  holding  that  the  defeat  was  sustained  at  the  hands  of 
the  Basques  and  not  of  the  Saracens :  and  that  there  is  no 
justification  for  attributing  to  the  Frankish  annalists  any  want  of 
good  faith  in  the  account  which  they  have  given  of  that  matter. 
These  conclusions  are  so  much  what  the  ordinary  reader  of  history 
would  have  held  without  any  special  investigation  into  the  subject 
that  they  may  seem  to  convict  me  of  having  made  much  ado  about 
nothing. 

Before  finally  parting  with  my  reader,  I  should  like  to  advert  to 
a  small  point  of  English  literature  connected  with  Charlemagne  and 
the  disaster  which  he  sustained,  in  the  hope  that  some  one  more 
learned  than  myself  may  elucidate  it.  Milton,  enumerating  the 
greatest  hosts  mentioned  in  *  fable  or  romance '  for  comparison  with 
*  the  armed  files '  of  which  Satan  was  the  great  leader,  says — 

Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from  Afric  shore 
When  Charlemain  and  all  his  peerage  fell 
By  Fuentarabia.^*' 

And  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  well-known  lines  in  Marmion  in 
which,  with  the  contempt  of  geography  which  is  the  privilege  of 
great  poets,  he  associates  Fontarabia  and  Eoncesvalles  as  the  scene 
of  the  disaster,  exclaims — 

Oh  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn, 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne. 
That  to  King  Charles  did  come, 
When  Roland  brave  and  Olivier 
And  every  paladin  and  peer 
On  Eoncesvalles  died  !  ^^ 

The  story  hinted  at  by  Milton  is  evidently  an  erroneous  one,  but 
it  is  probable  that  he  grounded  himself  upon  some  tradition,  whether 
to  be  found  in  prose  or  verse,  and  where  to  be  found  I  know  not : 
for  I  regret  to  say  that  my  search  for  the  source  from  which  Milton 
drew  has  proved  entirely  unsuccessful.  M.  Gaston  Paris  in  his 
Histoire  Poetique  de  Charlemagne  seems  to  know  nothing  of  such 
a  legend,  and  such  researches  as  I  have  made  among  the  Italians 
have  failed  to  satisfy  my  quest.  Ariosto  indeed  knows  of  Biserta 
as  the  capital  of  the  Saracen  chieftain  Agramante,  but  not,  so  far  as 
I  have  found,  as  the  starting  point  of  an  army  which  conquered 
Charlemagne. 

Edw.  Fry. 

^'^  Paradise  Lost,  i.  585-7.  ^»  Marmion,  vi.  canto  33. 
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PAKT   I. 

PETER  the  Great  at  the  end  of  the  year  1716  made  a  formidable 
figure  in  Europe.  Besides  the  armies  which  he  maintained 
in  the  Ukraine,  in  Finland,  and  in^northern  Poland,  he  had  been 
able  to  send  30,000  men  and  a  powerful  fleet  away  to  Denmark. 
That  army  now  occupied  a  province  of  the  empire.  Two  great  Ger- 
man princes  he  held  in  leash — the  elector  of  Saxony,  whose  cherished 
kingship  depended  on  his  will,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  whose 
titular  dominion  lay  isolated  from  Brandenburg  and  open  to  his 
attack.  The  king  of  Denmark,  cruelly  hurt  as  he  had  been,  dared 
not  break  with  him,  even  were  he  definitely  assured  of  the  support 
of  Hanover  and  England.  Peter  averred  that  his  sole  desire  was 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  Sweden  in  concert  with  his  allies.  For 
the  stay  of  his  troops  in  Mecklenburg,  the  principal  cause  of 
Hanoverian  hostility,  he  pleaded  necessity,  giving  emphatic  assur- 
ance that  he  intended  nothing  against  that  or  any  other  German 
state.  But  his  word  counted  for  little ;  ^  contrary  to  his  profes- 
sions he  was  credited  with  the  design  of  establishing  himself  upon 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Baltic,  as  he  had  upon  the  eastern, 
whether  by  actual  occupation  of  a  port,  as  Wismar  or  Rostock,  or 
through  the  dependent  duke  of  Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  his  niece's 
husband.     He  was  himself  spending  the  winter  in  Holland. 

In  England  jealousy  of  Russia  was  growing  rapidly,  for  Russian 
mastery  of  the  Baltic  bid  fair  to  be  worse  for  British  commerce 
than  the  Swedish  had  been.  It  was  becoming  daily  more  evident 
that  Peter's  military  enterprises  were  subservient  to  the  economic 
development  of  his  new  empire.     In  September  1716  Stanhope  had 

'  For  the  earlier  history  of  these  affairs  see  ante,  xix.  79. 

-  See  Whitworth,  for  instance  :  the  tsar  '  has  hitherto  neveif  kept  his  word  a  minute 
longer  than  his  interest  or  necessity  obliged  him'  (30  Jan.  1717,  Kecord  Office, 
Prussia  7) ;  again,  of  the  tsar's  letter  to  the  emperor  assuring  him  as  to  his  troops  in 
Germany,  '  artfully  enough  writ,  but  the  gross  prevarications  in  it  easily  observable  ' 
(2  Jan.,  ibid.)  But  this  letter  was  set  down  for  a  forgery  (Whitworth,  16  and  19  Jan. ; 
Heusch,  27  Feb.,  Brit.  Mus.  Stowe  MS.  230,  f.  35).  Vellingk  wrote  of  the  Eussians 
in  Mecklenburg :  '  Hoc  genus  diabolorum  nee  minis  nee  precibus  et  ieiunis  expellitur  ' 
(11  Jan.  1717,  Paris,  Ministere  des.  Aff.  Etr.,  Suede  140). 
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forwarded  to  London  a  long  report  on  the  measures  undertaken  to 
extend  Kussian  trade.  It  treated  of  the  importation  of  hundreds 
of  French  and  Dutch  artificers  and  manufacturers  to  St.  Petersburg, 
of  the  preparation  of  handbooks  on  all  kinds  of  scientific  subjects, 
of  the  establishment  of  regular  caravans  to  Persia,  to  Astrakhan,  to 
Mongolia,  to  Chinese  Tartary,  of  canals  to  connect  the  Baltic  with 
the  Volga  and  the  White  Sea,  of  another  by  which  ships  of  the 
largest  size  might  ascend  to  St.  Petersburg,  avoiding  the  sand- 
banks of  the  Neva — in  fine,  of  the  tsar's  intention  to  make  his  new 
capital  the  emporium  of  commerce  between  east  and  west.^ 
Whitworth  had  lately  warned  his  government  of  the  likelihood  that 
Eussian  trade,  as  soon  as  the  Baltic  was  free,  would  resume  its  old 
course  through  Liibeck  and  other  German  ports,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  British  companies.  The  voyage,  he  pointed  out,  could  be 
made  six  or  eight  times  in  the  year,  and  the  old  Hansa  competition 
might  be  revived.^  The  English  had  long  complained  of  the  exac- 
tions and  frauds  to  which  they  were  subjected  at  Kussian  hands,^ 
but  protests  had  been  useless.  Peter  knew  well  enough  that  the 
merchants  must  come  to  him  for  naval  stores,  and  must  submit  to 
things  as  they  found  them.  In  return  for  naval  aid  he  would 
grant  commercial  concessions,  but  by  themselves  the  latter  were 
useless  to  him.  In  illustration  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  England 
I  may  cite  Townshend's  reply  to  Stanhope's  exposition  of  the  dangers 
of  the  situation.®  He  admitted  the  injury  which  a  breach  with  the 
tsar  would  inflict  upon  British  commerce,  the  probable  seizure  of 
ships  and  cargoes,  and  the  prohibition  of  traffic,  whereby,  for  lack  of 
naval  stores,  it  might  even  be  impossible  to  fit  out  a  fleet  for  the  next 
year ;  but  he  thought  that,  in  spite  of  this,  if  the  tsar  really  intended 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole  coast  of  the  Baltic,  measures 
must  be  taken  to  thwart  him.  Denmark  must  join  in  them,  lest  the 
king  should  find  himself  involved  alone  in  a  war  with  Sweden  and 
with  Kussia  too.  The  tsar's  behaviour  was  certainly  not  the  con- 
sequence of  a  sudden  change,  but  of  a  long-formed  plan,  of  which 
the  Mecklenburg  marriage  was  good  evidence.  As  he  seemed  to 
have  no  respect  for  the  king's  power  in  Germany  a  proper  measure 
might  be  to  mobilise  20,000  men  there  immediately,  an  act  which 
would  at  once  confound  him,  *  establish  the  king's  interest  all 
over  Europe,'  and  keep  all  quiet  in   Great  Britain.     Peace  with 

^  Eecord  Ofl&ce,  Eegencies  8,  8  and  11  Sept.  1716.  For  pamphlets  against  the 
commercial  advance  of  Eussia,  see  Droysen,  iv.  ii.  193,  note ;  one  of  them  is  printed  by 
Lamberty,  ix.  663,  but  wrongly  entitled  '  M6moire  d'une  Personne  Int^ress^e,'  &c., 
instead  of  '  D6sint6ress6e.'  Wich,  who  sent  home  a  copy  of  this  from  Hamburg  on 
8  Jan.  1717,  attributed  the  authorship  to  Vellingk. 

*  2  July  1716,  Eecord  Office,  German  States  173. 

»  See  Mackenzie's  despatches,  1714-5,  Eecord  Office,  Eussia  8  and  107  ;  in  par- 
ticular the  lists  of  the  merchants'  grievances,  10  March  and  20  Aug.,  o.s.,  1715. 

®  Private  despatches,  Coxe,  quoted  thence  by  Lord  Mahon,  i.  339  foil. 
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Sweden  would  be  '  the  shortest  way  to  put  an  end  to  all  these  dis- 
turbances,' and  the  king  might  very  well  sacrifice  something  to 
obtain  it. 

The  hatred  and  fear  which  George  I  in  his  Hanoverian  capacity 
entertained  of  Peter  took  form  in  violent  protests  against  the  stay 
of  his  troops  and  in  negotiations  with  Denmark  for  an  alliance 
against  him.  The  former  were  strongly  backed  from  Vienna.  The 
tsar's  excusatory  letter  to  the  emperor  of  2  Nov.  received 
a  firm  reply  (2  Jan.),  and  Baron  Heems  at  the  Hague  was 
ordered  to  threaten  that,  if  the  troops  were  not  withdrawn,  mea- 
sures would  be  taken  in  concert  with  the  princes  of  the  empire  to 
expel  them.  He  conveyed  the  intimation  to  Peter  personally.^ 
In  February  fresh  representations  were  made  by  the  imperial 
resident  Vossius  at  Berlin.^  Under  these  circumstances,  and  when 
instructions  were  sent  to  the  Prussian  Knyphausen  to  support 
Heems,  Peter  made  some  concession.  Friendly  representations 
were  made  in  London,  and  orders  were  sent  for  tv^elve  battalions 
to  march,  for  the  quarters  of  those  remaining  to  be  rearranged,  and 
for  the  necessary  levies  to  be  made  equally  on  all,  and  nothing 
taken  beyond  the  necessaries  of  existence.^  The  twelve  battalions 
were  actually  across  the  Oder  early  in  March.^^  At  the  end  of  the 
month  Heems  had  assurance  that  the  rest  would  follow  in  a  fort- 
night, in  spite  of  the  tsar's  pique  against  King  George  for  his 
alleged  endeavours  to  alienate  from  him  Prussia  as  well  as 
Denmark,  a  pique  so  great,  Heems  was  informed,  that,  *  but  for 
some  particular  reasons  which  he  did  not  think  it  fit  at  this  time 
to  declare,  he  would  long  since  have  marched  his  troops  out  of 
Mecklenburg  into  the  territories  of  Hanover.' ^^ 

At  the  time  that  this  threat  was  made  proposals  for  the 
converse — namely,  that  Hanoverian  and  Danish  troops  should  be 
concentrated  east  of  the  Elbe,  to  oppose  any  possible  designs  of 
Kussia  and  Prussia  against  Liineburg  or  Holstein — were  actually  on 
paper.  The  course  of  this  negotiation  had  been  briefly  as  follows.^* 
After  the  abandonment  of  the  invasion  of  Sweden  in  Septem- 
ber 1716  the  government  of  Denmark  was  left  in  a  position  of 
extreme  anxiety.     The  resources  of  the  country  were  exhausted. 

^  Cadogan,  22  Jan.,  Eecord  Office,  Holland  265 :  a  copy  of  the  emperor's  letter 
with  his  despatch.  See  also  Lamberty,  x.  105,  and  Hanover,  Staatsarchiv,  Han.  Arch. 
Des.  92,  Ixviii.  10. 

'  Whitworth,  23  Feb.,  and  Staatsarchiv,  ibid. 

•  Bacmeister,  ii.  64 ;  Preis,  Handlingar  rorande  Skandinaviens  Historia,  xviii. 
411 ;  Staatsarchiv,  loc.  cit.     See  on  the  subject  Lamberty,  x.  106-7. 

»«  Whitworth,  27  Feb.,  6  and  9  March. 

"  Leathes,  resident  at  the  Hague,  19  March  and  2  April,  Eecord  Office,  Holland 
255. 

"  Fully  in  the  despatches  of  General  Bothmer  from  Copenhagen,  Hanover,  Staats- 
archiv, loc.  cit.  20  a,  and  Cal.  Br.  Arch.  Des.  24,  Denmark  135.  Cp.  ante,  vol.  xix. 
pp.  67-9. 
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Not  only  was  Norway  threatened  by  a  Swedish  invasion,  but 
Jutland  also,  and  even  Zealand.  The  great  question,  hotly 
debated  at  court,  was  whether  to  side  with  Hanover  and  England 
or  with  Eussia  and  Prussia.  Proposals  for  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  the  former  were  already  made  from  Copenhagen 
in  October  1716 ;  but  it  was  replied  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner  that  all  union  between  Hanover  and  Denmark  must  cease 
if  the  latter  lent  consent  to  any  project  directed  against  the 
empire,  or  countenanced  directly  or  indirectly  the  stay  of  the 
Eussian  troops  therein.  The  reference  was  to  the  offer  of  the  tsar 
to  lend  Denmark  twenty  battalions  of  his  troops  for  her  defence 
during  the  winter,  a  matter  with  which  Bothmer's  despatches  of 
the  time  are  principally  concerned.  The  court  of  Denmark,  it  was 
said,  was  very  much  deceived  if  it  expected  to  obtain  any 
advantage  from  the  northern  war  by  any  conduct  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  emperor  and  the  empire.  But  if  it  could  release  itself  from 
engagements  of  that  nature  with  Eussia  and  Prussia,  and  concert 
action  with  the  king  of  England,  then  the  support  of  the  latter  by 
sea  could  always  be  counted  upon ;  in  the  contrary  case  certainly 
not.  According  to  the  answer  received  the  six  ships  left  by 
Admiral  Norris  in  Danish  waters  ^^  would  have  orders  to  remain 
there,  or  to  return  to  England. ^"^ 

On  the  other  hand  the  king  of  Prussia  wrote  to  Copenhagen  in 
October,  and  again  on  the  last  day  of  the  Havelberg  conferences, 
pointing  out  how  much  greater  dependence  could  be  placed  on 
Eussia  than  on  England. ^^  Peter  himself  insisted  that  no  one 
could  give  better  help  than  himself  in  case  of  a  renewed  attack  on 
Norway.  The  only  reason  for  the  stay  of  his  troops  in  Mecklenburg 
was  to  afford  Denmark  help  in  case  of  need.  The  king  of  England 
was  not  to  be  trusted ;  he  had  even  suggested  the  removal  of  those 
troops  into  Danish  Pomerania  or  Holstein.  In  January  1717  he 
made  new  proposals  for  a  joint  campaign,  similar  to  those  made  to 
George.^^  He  repeated  his  offer  of  the  twenty  battalions,  with 
perhaps  1,000  dragoons  besides,  if  Frederick  would  furnish  in 
return  100  sailors  and  some  officers  for  the  Eussian  fleet,  which 
then  would  join  in  a  blockade  of  Carlskrona,  to  cover  descents  on 
Scania  and  Old  Sweden.  Or  if  this  were  not  agreed  to  he  would 
undertake  afresh  the  programme  of  the  past  year.  But  if  nothing 
were  arranged  he  would  withdraw  his  troops  altogether  and  leave 
the  king  of  Denmark  to  get  on  as  best  he  could  without  him." 
In  December  General  Meyer  at  Berlin  had  intimated  the  readiness 
of  the  king  of  Denmark  to  take  the  twenty  Eussian  battalions,  and 

"  Cp.  ante\,  vol.  xix.  p.  70.        "  Bothmer,  3  Nov.,  rescript  in  reply  8  Nov.  1716. 
'*  Hartman,  Tsar  Peters  Underhandlingar  1716  ovi  Landgang  i  Skhne,  p.  119. 
"  Ante,  vol.  xix.  pp.  76-9. 
"  Holm,  Studier  til  den  store  nordiske  Krigs  Historie,  pp.  576-7. 
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asked  for  Prussian  troops  besides  ;  but  he  told  Whitworth  that  he 
was  doing  his  best  to  get  the  king  of  Prussia  to  procure  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Russian  troops  from  Mecklenburg,  on  the  ground 
that  otherwise  the  king  of  England  would  abandon  the  league. 
The  king  of  Denmark,  he  said,  was  willing  to  invade  Scania,  if  the 
tsar  would  make  a  simultaneous  descent  on  Old  Sweden  from  Fin- 
land, and  was  very  desirous  of  the  king  of  England's  friendship.'^ 

Bothmer  and  Polwarth  at  Copenhagen  heard  words  to  the  follow- 
ing effect.'^  The  tsar  had  departed  neither  as  an  enemy  nor  as  a 
friend,  and  no  agreement  had  been  made  with  him,  nor  any  disposi- 
tions for  another  campaign.  The  king  was  well  aware  that  no 
offence  must  be  given  to  the  emperor  or  the  empire,  and  entirely 
disapproved  of  the  quartering  of  the  Russians  in  Mecklenburg ;  but 
it  would  be  a  very  serious  thing  for  him  to  come  to  a  rupture  with 
the  tsar,  for  whom  the  king  of  Prussia  had  declared ;  the  king  of 
England's  sea  power  was  mighty  indeed,  but  he  had  not  troops 
enough  in  Germany  to  guarantee  Denmark's  safety. 

The  reply  was  that  the  king  of  Denmark  must  declare  open- 
heartedly  and  positively  whether  he  wished  to  continue  in  alliance 
with  Hanover  or  not.^*^  Negotiations  continued  during  the  winter, 
and  conditions  for  a  treaty  were  set  out.  At  length  on  6  March 
Bothmer  was  able  to  write  that  the  king  of  Denmark  had  that  day 
written  to  the  tsar  in  Holland  refusing  the  twenty  battalions,  on 
the  ground  that  he  would  no  longer  bear  the  blame  for  the  stay  of  the 
Russian  troops  on  that  plea.  Drafts  of  treaties  with  England  and 
with  Hanover  were  then  sent  to  him,  and  in  April  returned  by 
the  Danes ;  and  he  was  informed  that  full  powers  had  been  sent  to 
Baron  Sohlenthal  in  London  to  conclude  the  former.  The  German 
treaty,  however,  would  be  kept  entirely  secret  from  all  the  Danish 
ministers  abroad,  in  order  that  the  jealousy  of  the  tsar  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  might  not  be  excited.^' 

The  draft  of  the  English  treaty,  made  for  mutual  security  and 
convenience  and  the  protection  of  commerce  in  the  Baltic  and  the 
North  Sea,  provided  (1)  for  joint  naval  armaments,  (2)  for  payment 
of  a  subsidy  of  400,000  thalers  and  of  the  arrears  from  the  French 
war,  (3)  for  the  annulment  of  Swedish  exemption  from  the  Sound 
tolls,  (4)  for  the  recovery  of  former  Danish  possessions  in  Sweden, 
(5)  for  efforts  to  be  made  to  obtain  imperial  confirmation  to  Den- 
mark of  the  Swedish  provinces  in  Germany  now  occupied  by  her, 
and  of  the  duchy  of  Sleswick.  A  separate  and  secret  article  was 
concerned  with  the  possibility  of  land  forces  being  sent  from 
England  in  addition  to  the  naval  aid.  The  draft  Hanoverian  treaty 
provided  for  the  assembly  of  a  joint  force  at  Bergedorf,  across  the 
Elbe.     The  king  of  Denmark  undertook  to  hold  at  King  George's 

'«  Whitworth,  22  and  26  Dec.  1716.  '»  Bothmer,  17  Nov.  1716. 

■-^''  Eescript  of  28  Nov.  1716.  ^i  Bothmer,  10  April  1717. 
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disposal  at  four  weeks'  notice  10,000  regular  troops,  6,000  of  them 
cavalry  or  dragoons ;  the  latter  to  provide  12,000  men  of  his  own, 
and  to  make  up  the  number  to  20,000  by  means  of  imperial  and 
other  German  contingents.  The  other  clauses  engaged  the  strong 
support  of  Hanover  for  the  stipulations  of  the  English  treaty. 
These  treaties  came  to  nothing,  as  we  shall  see,  but  the 
proposals  of  the  latter  show  the  animus  prevailing  at  Hanover 
during  the  first  half  of  1717  against  Russia  and  Prussia.  Eeports 
from  Mecklenburg  intensified  the  ill-feeling ;  a  rescript  of  25  May 
proposed  the  immediate  despatch  of  troops  by  sea  and  land  to 
occupy  Wismar.  But  by  the  end  of  June  the  crisis  was  past,  in 
consequence  of  events  at  Paris,  related  below. 

The  fifth  at  war  with  Charles,  the  king  of  Poland,  could  be  left 
out  of  consideration,  although  in  his  anxiety  to  have  a  share  in  the 
Swedish  spoils  he  made  overtures  in  all  directions.  Towards  King 
George  in  particular  he  made  the  warmest  expressions  of  goodwill 
and  zeal ;  he  would  enter  into  any  separate  treaty  that  he  might 
make  with  Sweden,^^  would  do  anything  to  give  satisfaction  to 
him,  and  hoped  that  if  the  war  continued  he  might  have  part  in 
the  honour  of  delivering  the  mortal  blow.^^  When  he  found  these 
overtures  but  coldly  received,  he  tried  a  kind  of  threat.  Count 
Flemming  wrote  to  Bernstorff  (5  June)  that  his  master  was  ready  to 
enter  into  the  closest  relations  with  the  king  of  England,  and  into 
all  his  views,  whether  in  regard  to  affairs  of  the  empire  or  to  the 
pacification  of  the  north,  and  only  awaited  overtures.  But,  as  the 
stay  of  the  tsar  at  Paris  furnished  material  for  reflexion  upon  the 
engagements  which  he  might  make  with  the  court  of  France,  and 
as  his  proposals  there  might  hinder  the  king  of  Poland  from 
being  able  to  take  the  line  he  desired,  it  should  be  considered 
whether  it  was  not  time  for  the  king  of  England  to  speak  out  clearly 
and  positively.  There  was  nothing  that  the  king  of  Poland  would 
not  do  for  a  closer  alliance  with  him,  but  if  that  were  refused  he 
must  not  be  blamed  for  making  more  binding  the  friendly  terms 
which,  as  was  well  known,  he  still  maintained  with  the  tsar.^^ 

After  his  interviews  with  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Havelberg^' 

^"^  Whitworth,  16  Jan.     He  advised  encouragement. 

2«  Count  Nostitz  to  Eobethon,  8  Feb.  and  3  March,  Stowe  MS.  230,  ff.  20,  44. 
Nostitz  was  the  king  of  Poland's  envoy  to  Great  Britain,  but  at  this  time  in 
Dresden. 

2'  Stowe  MS.  230,  f.  131,  original.  One  matter  which  gave  Augustus  anxiety 
was  the  disposal  of  the  30,000  men  which  the  termination  of  the  civil  war  in  Poland 
had  thrown  back  upon  his  hands  in  Saxony.  An  Anspach  regiment  in  particular  was 
hawked  about  for  hire.  The  king  of  Prussia  would  not  agree  to  its  being  sent  to  occupy 
what  was  now  Danish  Pomerania,  in  support  of  Augustus's  pretensions  to  that  province. 
He  took  600  cavalry  into  his  pay,  but  that  was  all.  Great  Britain  declined  to  employ 
any  of  the  troops,  on  the  ground  that  she  would  act  against  Sweden  only  by  sea 
(Whitworth,  23  Feb.  and  3  April ;  Nostitz,  loc.  cit.) 

"  Ante,  xix.  71. 


y 
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Peter  repaired  to  Altona,  whither  George,  though  he  would  not 
himself  meet  him,  sent  Bernstorff's  son-in-law,  the  Mecklenburger 
George  Ernest  von  Werpup,^^  to  wait  upon  him.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Amsterdam,  arriving  on  17  Dec.  1716.  He  stayed  on  in 
Holland  till  the  end  of  March,  ill  for  six  weeks,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  time  fully  occupied  with  business  and  pleasure.  A  principal 
part  of  the  former  was  to  engage  artificers  and  sailors  and  to 
find  money  to  build  ships.  He  had  by  all  accounts  but  little 
success,  for  powerful  influences  were  brought  to  bear  against  him, 
and  the  reports  of  his  treatment  of  the  Dutch  sailors  already  in  his 
service  were  discouraging.  The  British  government  did  all  it 
could  to  foment  the  jealousy  and  apprehension  which  his  rising 
power  excited  in  Holland.  Already  in  November  Cadogan  had 
begun  to  talk  on  the  subject  of  the  sailors  with  Burgomaster 
Hooft  and  other  Amsterdam  merchants,  whom  he  had  special 
means  of  influencing  by  reason  of  his  kinship.^^  The  Dutch,  he 
wrote,  would  readily  support  the  king.^^  Hooft  had  assured  him 
that  the  tsar  would  not  get  a  single  man,  and  that  such  was  the 
feeling  against  him  in  the  city  that  if  his  officers  made  the  attempt 
in  public  the  mob  might  rise  and  slay  them.  Preis,  the  Swedish 
resident,  tells  us  that  Peter's  stay  in  Amsterdam  did  him  much 
harm  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  there,  who  had  now  little  respect 
for  him,  and  that,  in  his  vexation  at  not  being  able  to  get  the  money 
and  ships  he  wanted,  he  had  refused  10,000  ducats  from  the  mer- 
chants.^^ 

One  reason  for  this  jealousy  of  Peter  was  the  belief  that  he 
was  actually  concerting  terms  of  peace  with  Sweden.  That  he 
was  often  heard  to  speak  of  Charles  in  terms  of  respect  and 
esteem  ^°  was  of  itself  enough  to  rouse  suspicion.  But  the  idea 
had  been  prevalent  for  a  long  time  past.  All  Swedes  and  friends 
of  Sweden,  except  the  king  himself,  longed  for  peace,  and  those 
who  could  worked  hard  for  it.  Vellingk  never  relaxed  the  efforts 
of  whose   success   he   despaired.^^     Gyllenborg  and  Petkum    did 

2«  The  same  who  in  January  1713  had  entertained  Peter  at  his  country  seat  near 
Batzeburg  (Stowe  MS.  225,  ff.  2,  12). 

2'  Cadogan's  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Councillor  Munter  by  his  wife  Cecilia  Trip. 

*•  Cadogan  to  Kobethon,  November  1716  to  January  1717,  Stowe  MS.  229. 

»»  To  Mtaiern,  10  April,  &c.,  Handlingar,  xviii.  415  foil.  Preis  has  a  story  of  the 
wives  and  children  of  sailors  in  Peter's  service,  whom  he  had  not  paid,  mobbing  him 
and  compelling  him  to  flight  by  a  back  door  (1  Jan,  1717,  ibid.  p.  402). 

^"  Preis  and  others.  Crawfurd,  the  British  secretary  at  Paris,  wrote  later :  '  Le 
Czar  t^moigne  un  grand  estime  pour  le  Koy  de  Su^de  dans  son  discours.  II  a  dit 
icy  devant  beaucoup  de  monde  que  le  Boy  de  Su^de  est  I'homme  du  monde  qu'il  aime 
et  qu'il  estime  le  plus  '  (22  May  1717,  Becord  Office,  France  161). 

»•  He  wrote,  for  instance,  to  Miillern  on  6  May  1716  :  '  A  I'heure  qu'il  est,  qu'il  a 
plu  au  Boy  nommer  des  Ministres,  il  y  a  lieu  de  croire  qu'aprez  leur  arriv^es  on 
parlera  d'affaires,  mais  s'ils  sont  instruits  de  donner  exclusion  k  la  Ville  de  Braunsweig, 
et  que  I'expient  [sic]  que  j'ai  pris  la  liberty  de  Vous  fournir  touchant  Wolfenbiittel  est 
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their  best  in  England,  Sparre  at  Paris,  and  Stiernhoek  at  Vienna. 
The  landgrave  of  Hesse- Cassel  made  overtures  on  behalf  of 
Sweden  to  bothlHanover  and  Eussia.^^  His  ministers  were  busy 
and  their  movements  were  observed.  Baron  Goertz  himself,  who 
by  his  financial  devices  enabled  the  war  to  be  carried  on,  claimed 
the  conclusion  of  peace  for  his  object. ^^  When  he  renewed  his 
engagement  with  Charles  for  the  year  1717  he  made  it  a  chief 
condition  that  negotiations  for  peace  should  be  earnestly  pursued.'^ 
He  knew  well  enough  that  Charles  would  never  allow  it  to  be  forced 
upon  him.  He  foresaw  that  if  the  war  were  continued  the 
confederacy  might  be  broken  up.  Hanover,  he  thought,  might 
be  bought  off,  when  Denmark  would  be  isolated  and  Prussia 
neutralised ;  or  if  terms  could  not  be  contrived  with  George  they 
might  be  arranged  with  Peter  at  his  cost. 

Goertz  was  charged,  indeed,  to  negotiate  for  peace  when  he  was 
sent  to  Holland  in  the  summer  of  1716.  Carlson  says,^^  and 
it  is  confirmed  by  the  French  despatches,  that  he  and  two  others 
w^ere  named  to  be  plenipotentiaries  at  a  congress.  The  views 
of  Charles  upon  such  a  congress  are  set  forth  at  length  in  a 
despatch  of  his  of  18  June  1716  to  Sparre  at  Paris,  and  in  long 
memorials,  nugatory  and  wearisome,  delivered  to  the  French  court 
by  the  latter.^^  It  was  intended  that  Goertz  should  go  to  Vienna, 
but  advices  were  received  that  his  presence  there  would  be 
unacceptable.     But  at  the  Hague  he  was  able  to  confer  with  Baron 

rejette '  (see  the  previous  letter  of  24  April),  '  on  restera  toujours  les  bras  croises,il  n'y 
aura  pas  selon  toutes  apparences  de  Congrez,  et  on  en  inferera  que  sa  M:te  viseplustost 
a  faire  durer  la  Guerre  qu'a  travailler  a  la  Paix '  {Handlingar  rorande  Skandi- 
naviens  Historia,  vi.  302.     Further  on  the  same  subject  27  May). 

^^  Carlson,  Om  Fredsunderhandlingarne  aren  1709-1718,  pp.  92,  93  ;  Droysen> 
Geschichte  der  joreussischen  Politik,  iv.  ii.  177  ;  Hartraan,  p.  140. 

^^  Thus  to  his  countryman  Count  von  der  Nath,  3  Oct.  1716 :  '  II  est  absolu- 
ment  necessaire,  que  pendant  I'hiver  nous  fassions  tons  les  efforts  imaginables  par 
rapport  aux  preparatifs  pour  I'annee  prochaine,  si  nous  voulons,  qu'entre  ce  tems  la 
negotiation  aille  bien  ci-dehors,  pour  sortir  une  bonne  fois  d'afifaire  et  pour  parvenir  a 
une  fin  heureuse.'  And  again,  27  Oct.':  •  J'aporteroy  avec  moi  un  plan  pour  la 
paix,  qui  sera  au  gout  du  Roi  a  ce  que  j'esp^re.  Pour  le  faciliter  d'avantage  il  est 
absolument  necessaire  que  Sa  Majeste  se  mette  en  6tat  de  se  faire  respecter  et  craindre  ' 
{Bettung  der  Ehre  und  Unschttld,  p.  132). 

^*  Carlson,  p.  113  ;  Rettung  der  Ehre  und  Unschuld,  p.  203.  The  other  conditions 
stipulated  by  Goertz,  as  given  in  the  latter  work,  were  that  his  service  should  only  be 
for  the  year  1717,  that  in  the  course  of  that  year  Charles  should  find  a  substitute, 
that  all  revenues  without  exception  should  be  paid  into  his  general  fund  and  no 
main  expenditure  be  made  without  his  knowledge,  that  the  ruinous  '  Constitutions  ' 
should  be  abolished  and  a  better  system  substituted,  that  the  arrangements  for  forced 
recruiting  should  be  modified,  that  the  fleet  should  not  be  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  other 
departments,  and  that  the  accounts  of  1716  should  be  revised.  All  these  conditions, 
says  our  author,  were  granted,  but  on  Goertz 's  arrest  in  Holland  the  king  took  the 
direction  of  financial  affairs  upon  himself. 

«  P.  88. 

•''**  They  are  preserved  in  the  French  archives,  Ministere  des  Aff.  Etr.,  Suede  135, 
136. 
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Heems.  A  particular  question  was  whether  for  the  affairs  of  the 
empire  the  emperor  should  preside  at  a  congress  as  judge  or 
mediator.  The  Swedes  insisted  upon  the  former,  with  restitution 
as  the  basis  of  arbitrament.  Goertz  went  so  far  as  to  hint  to 
Heems  that  a  peace  might  be  arranged  without  reference  to  Vienna 
at  all.  He  expressed  to  his  countryman  Von  der  Nath  the 
opinion  that  the  emperor  would  agree  to  anything  rather 
than  allow  the  settlement  to  be  taken  out  of  his  hands.^'' 
But  Heems  held  firm  language,  blaming  the  king  of  Sweden's 
obstinacy,  and  saying  roundly  that  his  master,  engaged  in  war 
with  Turkey,  could  not  take  up  his  cause  against  the  northern 
allies  even  if  he  would. 

Very  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Holland  Goertz  was  careful  to 
spread  reports  that  negotations  with  Kussia  were  on  foot.  The 
Amsterdam  Gazette  announced  that  Prince  Kurakin  had  received 
him.  If  he  did  so  nothing  immediate  came  of  the  interview,  but 
it  is  likely  that  Goertz  supplied  the  paragraph  himself.^^  But 
Kurakin  did  have  an  interview  with  the  landgrave's  trusted  agent. 
General  Bank,  on  3  Aug.,^^  though  his  orders  were  to  conduct  such 
conferences  secretly  and  as  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  to 
require  a  definite  proposition  on  the  part  of  Charles. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  invasion  of  Sweden  was  given  up 
new  prospects  opened.  Goertz  sought  afresh  for  a  channel  by 
which  he  might  open  negotiations  with  the  tsar.  The  medium  of 
the  duke  of  Schwerin  suggested  itself  first.  He  pressed  Vellingk 
to  represent  to  that  duke  that  his  safety  depended  upon  the  stay 
of  the  BuBsians  in  Mecklenburg  and  upon  a  reconciliation  between 
Charles  and  Peter.  Vellingk,  however,  did  not  effect  much.^"  But 
shortly  Goertz  was  able  to  report  to  him  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  opening  direct  intercourse  with  Kurakin,  and  that  the  latter 
showed  as  much  anxiety  for  an  accommodation  as  could  be  wished 
for.^i 

In  a  despatch  of  24  Oct.  Peter  gave  his  ambassador  leave  to 
renew  his  conferences  with  Bank,  in  case  the  latter  returned  to  the 
Hague,  stipulating  again  the  utmost  secrecy.  He  stated  his  belief 
that  the  best  way  to  finish  the  war  was  to  prosecute  it  seriously, 
but  allowed  that  this  could  not  be  done  without  the  naval  help  of 

^^  28  Sept.,  O.S.,  1716,  Rettung  der  Ehre  und  Unschidd,  p.  140. 

^^  Holm  (pp.  129  foil.)  discusses  the  subject  of  these  reported  negotiations  fully, 
and  concludes  that  as  far  as  Goertz  was  concerned  there  was  nothing  actual  at  least 
before  the  middle  of  September.  Hartman  also  refutes  the  report,  quoting  Kurakin's 
own  denial  of  14  Nov.  (p.  148). 

^^  Hartman,  p.  142  ;  XJhlenbeck,  Verslag  aangaaende  een  onderzoek  in  de  archieven 
van  Rusland,  p.  192. 

*"  Correspondence  of  Goertz  and  Vellingk,  October  and  November  1716,  Rettung 
der  Ehre  und  Unschuld,  Appendices  xiii.  foil. ;  cp.  Carlson,  p.  94. 

■*•  Rettung  der  Ehre  und  Unschuld,  20  Nov.  Appendix  xix.  Hartman,  however, 
doubts  the  truthfulness  of  Goertz  in  this  case  also  (p.  148). 
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England.^^  A  few  weeks  later  he  received  another  of  the  land- 
grave's ministers,  Baron  Kettler,  who  set  before  him  a  plan  for  a 
separate  peace  with  Sweden  on  the  basis  of  the  restoration  of  the 
German  provinces  of  the  latter  against  the  formal  cession  of  St. 
Petersburg  to  the  tsar.*^  Charles  at  the  same  time  was  exhibiting 
some  inclination  to  conclude  peace  with  that  one  of  his  enemies 
who  offered  the  best  terms.**  He  wrote  to  Goertz  that  the  belief 
entertained  at  Vienna  and  Paris  that  he  would  not  accept  the 
mediation  of  those  courts  was  wrong.*^  On  24  Dec.  Goertz  gave 
Heems  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  the  king  of  Sweden  would 
accept  mediation  for  a  general  peace — that  of  the  emperor 
alone  if  his  enemies  objected  to  France  being  conjoined — 
would  not  refuse  Brunswick  as  a  place  of  congress,  if  that  were 
named,  and  would  consent,  if  it  were  desired,  to  affairs  of  the 
empire  being  dealt  with  by  accommodation  instead  of  by 
tribunal.*^  In  January  Charles  admitted  to  his  brother-in-law 
that  it  might  be  *  not  unserviceable '  to  take  advantage  of  the 
discord  prevailing  among  the  allies  to  break  up  their  league,  but 
thought  the  time  for  such  endeavours  not  yet  come.  He  favoured 
an  arrangement  with  Denmark  rather  than  with  Eussia,  thought 
the  king  of  Poland's  friendship  as  useless  as  his  enmity  was  harm- 
less, and  expressed  himself  ready  to  receive  moderate  proposals 
in  writing  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  while  not  crediting  him 
with  any  real  desire  for  peace.*'' 

In  November  came  talk  of  a  remarkable  letter  from  Eobert 
Erskine,  Peter's  confidential  physician,  to  his  cousin  the  earl  of 
Mar,  the  Jacobite  leader.  The  letter,  it  was  said,  alleged  that  the 
tsar  would  undertake  nothing  more  against  Sweden,  had  quarrelled 
with  his  allies,  would  never  come  to  an  understanding  with  King 
George,  whom  he  hated  mortally,  recognised  the  justice  of  the  Pre- 
tender's  cause,  and  wished  for  nothing  more  than  an  oppor- 
tunity to  restore  him  to  his  kingdoms.  Having  the  advantage  of 
the  king  of  Sweden  he  could  not  make  the  first  proposals,  but 
would  respond  readily  to  any  advances  on  his  part.*®  Goertz 
was  quick  to  seize  this  opportunity.  He  wrote  that  if  the  tsar 
came  to  Holland,  and  an  interview  with  Erskine  could  be 
arranged,  good  progress  would  certainly  be  made,  always  supposing 
that  the  latter's  account  of  his  master's  disposition  were  well 
founded ;  ^^    but  later  he  wrote  to  Vellingk  that  he  was  unable  to 

*■'  Hartman,  p.  144.  "  Ihid.  p.  145.  *♦  Holm,  p.  136. 

*^  Lund,  31  Oct.,  o.s.,  Bettung  der  Ehre  und  Unschuld,  Appendix  xxviii. 

■**  Lamberty,  ix.  688,  x.  23.  Stiernhoek  disbelieved  the  genuineness  of  the  decla- 
ration, it  being  not  in  accordance  with  Charles's  sentiments  as  he  knew  them  (27  Jan. 
1717,  in  Whitworth's  despatch  of  6  March). 

"  To  the  prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  Egenhandiga  Bref,  pp.  213-5. 

*^  See  the  letter  of  Gustavus  Gyllenborg,  17  Nov.,  no.  11  of  those  published  by  the 
British  government.  *^  12  Nov.,  published  letter  no.  12. 
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reconcile  Erskine's  statements  with  the  fact  that  Kurakin,  though 
very  ready  himself,  had  not  received  orders  from  his  master  to 
treat.'^^  However  he  obtained  letters  of  introduction  to  the  doctor 
through  Count  Gyllenborg,  who  further  proposed  to  send  to  the 
tsar  a  certain  experienced  and  trustworthy  gentleman,  a  Eussian 
subject,  who  might  expose  to  him  the  aim  of  the  king  of  England 
to  get  Bremen  for  himself  at  his  expense.^^  But  Goertz's  arrest 
and  imprisonment  at  the  beginning  of  February  prevented  the 
interview  and  deferred  any  further  action  on  his  part  till  August  ; 
and  the  publication  of  his  correspondence  gave  the  secret  of  his 
intention  to  the  world. 

A  necessary  consequence  of  this  was  the  issue  of  disclaimers  on 
the  part  of  Eussia  of  any  understanding  either  with  the  Jacobites 
or  with  Sweden.  They  were  made  both  privately  and  in  form. 
Duvenvoorde,  a  Dutch  statesman  who  combined  intimate  relations 
with  the  Eussian  ministers  ^^  with  proved  devotion  to  the  house  of 
Hanover,  protested  that  the  tsar  desired  a  close  union  and  under- 
standing with  the  king  of  England.^^  The  Eussian  minister 
Schleinitz  offered  to  Eobethon  congratulations  on  the  discovery  of 
Goertz's  conspiracy,  urged  the  desirability  of  a  good  understanding 
and  the  despatch  of  a  British  fleet  to  the  Baltic,  and  gave  assurance 
that  his  master  was  only  awaiting  overtures  from  the  king  to  give 
proof  of  his  favourable  disposition.^'*  Secretary  Viesselovski  de- 
livered in  London  a  formal  memorial,^^  asserting  the  good  conduct  of 
Erskine  during  thirteen  years,  and  representing  that  it  was  the  less 
possible  for  him  to  be  mixed  up  in  a  criminal  conspiracy,  seeing 
that  he  was  not  admitted  to  any  of  his  master's  state  counsels  or 
affairs,  but  only  employed  in  what  regarded  his  profession.  We 
cannot  accept  the  truth  of  this  statement,  knowing  that  he  acted 
as  interpreter  and  intermediary  in  the  confidential  interviews 
which  Peter  had  in  1715  and  1716  with  Admiral  Norris.^^  The 
memorial  went  on  to  state  that  as  soon  as  the  tsar  heard  that 
certain  of  Erskine's  relations  were  concerned  in  the  rebellion  he 
forbade  him  to  have  intercourse  with  them  even  on  domestic 
affairs.     Erskine  himself  pledged  his  life  that  he  had  written  no 

"">  30  Nov.  (Kecord  Office),  not  published. 

*'  Gyllenborg,  22  and  29  Dec,  published  letters  nos.  18  and  20.  The  author  of 
certain  '  Eemarques  sur  le  M^moire  du  Czar '  (Record  Office,  Foreign  Ministers  51) 
informs  us  that  this  person  was  a  native  of  Podolia  named  Sinavoidye,  that  Sir  Jacob 
Banks  provided  him  with  money,  that  he  obtained  a  post  in  the  Eussian  chancery  to 
translate  from  English  into  Russian,  and  that  he  had  formerly  been  employed  by 
the  earl  of  Oxford. 

"  As  the  regent  warned  De  la  Marck  (Minist^re  des  Afif.  Etr.,  Su^de  138,  12 
April  1717),  of  whom  below,  p.  46. 

"  Record  Office,  Holland,  26  and  30  March. 

•^^  2  March  1717,  Stowe  MS.  230,  f.  38. 

*'  12  March,  o.s.,  1717,  Record  Office,  Foreign  Ministers  51 ;  Lamberty,  x.  42. 

"*  See  ante,  xvii.  456,  xix.  60  foil. 
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letters  of  the  kind  mentioned  to  Mar  or  to  any  one  else.  The  tsar's 
late  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  his  guarantee  of  the  protes- 
tant  succession,  the  mission  of  Tolstoi  to  Hanover  were  cited  to 
prove  the  friendly  sentiments  he  entertained  in  spite  of  the  exer- 
tions made  to  his  prejudice  at  various  courts  and  of  the  rumours 
of  negotiation  for  a  separate  peace  between  Hanover  and  Sweden 
to  his  detriment.  It  was  suggested  that  the  whole  accusation 
came  from  the  enemy,  and  proof  of  what  was  alleged  against 
Erskine  was  requested. 

Keplies  were  delivered  separately  on  the  part  of  England  and 
of  Hanover.^''  That  by  Stanhope  was  couched  in  very  conciliatory 
language.  The  king  had  no  suspicions  of  the  tsar;  Erskine's 
name  could  not  be  kept  out  of  the  published  correspondence,  any 
more  than  certain  expressions  odious  to  the  English  ministers 
themselves.  No  complaint  against  Erskine  had  been  made.  The 
king  was  very  sorry  that  the  tsar's  indisposition  had  prevented 
their  meeting  in  Holland,  and  would  have  received  with  great 
pleasure  Kurakin  and  Tolstoi  there  but;  that  they  arrived  as  he 
was  embarking,  when  he  could  not  lose  the  tide.  If  British 
ministers  in  Germany  had  supported  the  emperor  in  the  matter  of 
the  Kussian  troops,  their  action  was  justified  by  the  old  alliance 
between  England  and  Austria,  recently  renewed.  To  the  accusation 
of  negotiating  a  treaty  with  Sweden  the  Hanoverian  ministers 
would  no  doubt  reply,  as  it  only  concerned  the  electorate.  The 
king  would  always  be  ready  to  enter  into  negotiation  for  treaties 
with  the  tsar. 

The  Hanoverian  reply  reciprocated  the  friendly  expressions  of  the 
memorial.  It  justified  the  king's  efforts  to  get  the  Eussian  troops 
withdrawn,  such  efforts  being  quite  open  and  in  no  way  different 
from  protests  addressed  to  the  tsar  directly.  The  report  of  steps 
taken  towards  a  peace  between  Sweden  and  Hanover  was  an 
invention  of  the  Swedes,  nor  had  the  king  ever  credited  similar 
reports  against  the  tsar.  For  the  rest  expressions  were  used 
similar  to  those  of  Stanhope. 

As  a  fact,  George  as  well  as  Peter  had  begun  to  negotiate 
with  Sweden  secretly.  Immediately  after  Gyllenborg's  arrest  a 
special  envoy  had  been  sent  to  Cassel  to  explain  the  same.  This 
was  the  younger  James  Haldane,  accredited  since  August  to  the 
tsar.^^  He  arrived  at  Cassel  on  21  Feb.  He  seems  to  have  been 
an  eager,  credulous  young  man,  whose  anxiety  to  please  is  shown 
by  the  portentous  length  of  his  reports.  The  landgrave,  he  says, 
received  his  explanations  well,  was  sure  that  the  king  of  Sweden 

^^  The  former  19  March,  o.s.,  Eecord  Ofl&ce,  Foreign  Entry  Book  254.  Both  are  in 
Lamberty,  x.  47,  dated  by  him  respectively  2  April  and  31  March. 

**  His  credentials  to  Cassel,  dated  81  Jan.,  o.s,,  Kecord  Office,  King's  Letters  19  ; 
his  despatches,  ihid.  German  States  118.  On  9  Feb.  1717  he  reported  at  length 
from  Amsterdam  a  most  amicable  interview  with  Erskine. 
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would  disapprove  his  minister's  conduct,  abused  Goertz,^^  expressed 
an  earnest  desire  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  between 
England  and  Sweden,  descanted  on  the  dangerous  advance  of 
Eussia,  and  expressed  the  wish  to  send  a  man  to  Charles  to  explain 
the  arrests  to  him  in  their  true  light. 

Such  a  man  was  at  hand  at  Cassel  at  the  moment  in  the 
person  of  Charles's  devoted  adherent  the  distinguished  Polish 
general  Poniatowski,  and  indeed  he  shortly  set  out.  But  the 
English  overtures  were  not  entrusted  to  him  but  to  Eank,  who  had 
been  recently  in  England,^^  and,  as  Haldane  understood,  had  been 
very  well  received  there.^'^  Kobethon,  it  seems,  stigmatised  indeed 
both  him  and  Poniatowski  as  enemies  of  England,^^  but  no 
difficulty  was  made  about  providing  him  with  the  king's  passport. 
That  he*  had  a  Kussian  one  besides  seems  to  have  been  kept 
secret.^^  He  arrived  at  Cassel  on  1  April,  left  on  the  7th,  and  was 
safely  with  Charles  at  Lund  at  the  beginning  of  May.^'' 

Haldane  was  made  acquainted  with  Eank's  instructions  in 
regard  to  England.  Charles  was  to  be  told  that,  if  he  would 
release  the  English  and  Dutch  ministers  ^^  and  claim  his  own  at 
the  same  time,  the  latter  would  at  once  be  set  free  ;  that  the 
landgrave  was  positively  assured  that,  if  the  duchies  of  Bremen 
and  Verden  were  ceded  to  Hanover,  and  the  reasonable  claims 
of  either  side  in  respect  of  the  capture  of  ships  adjusted  and 
liquidated,  then  the  king  of  England  would  be  ready  to  execute  and 
renew  the  defensive  treaty  of  King  William,  and  to  concert 
measures  in  accordance  therewith  whereby  the  other  lost  provinces 
of  Sweden  might  be  restored.  To  this  end  the  king  of  Sweden 
might  send  over  a  confidential  minister  to  treat,  or  provide  the 
landgrave  with  full  powers  and  instructions  ;  the  negotiation  to  be 
secret.  Eank  was  further  to  represent  the  inconveniences  which 
the  seizure  of  British  ships  inflicted  upon  Sweden  itself,  and  to 
propose  that  the  Privateer  Ordinance,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
should  be  cancelled ;  otherwise  the  English  prohibition  of  trade 
(of  which  below)  would  be  continued,  and  the  Swedes  might  soon 
be  without  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.     The  Eussian  proposals, 

^^  The  landgrave,  says  Goertz  himself,  was  mainly  actuated  in  his  dislike  of  him  by 
the  representations  of  Axel  Sparre  and  others  of  the  opposing  party,  and  by  the  belief 
that  he  had  acted  against  the  interests  of  Hesse  at  Vienna  {Rettung  der  Ehre  und 
Unschuld,  p.  163).    The  former  assertion  is  no  doubt  true. 

«"  During  the  greater  part  of  February  and  March  {London  Gazette). 

«'  He  *  swears  himself  a  true  English  man  and  a  faithfull  servant  of  his  Majesty  ' 
(Haldane,  6  April). 

«2  The  same,  22  April,  private  letter. 

*3  Whitworth,  who  crossed  Eank  at  Hanover,  was  informed  of  the  English  pass- 
port, but  not  apparently  of  the  Russian  (Record  Office,  Prussia  7,  16  April) ;  but  the 
latter  is  mentioned  by  Preis,  10  April  {Handlingar,  xviii.  416),  and  by  De  la  Marck 
(below),  19  April,  and  five  weeks  later  Haldane  knew  of  it. 

*♦  Egenhandiga  Bref,  p.  169.  **  But  only  Jackson  had  been  arrested. 
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which  Eank,  and  Poniatowski  before  him,  carried,  naturally  were 
not  revealed  to  Haldane.  They  had  their  issue  in  conferences  in 
Holland  in  the  autumn. 

A  more  overt  mission,  not  designed  to  reconcile  Hanover  with 
Sweden,  but  to  prevent  war  between  Sweden  and  Great  Britain, 
issued  from  the  regent.  That  a  Frenchman,  approved  by  the  king 
of  England,  should  go  to  Sweden  to  negotiate  had  been  proposed 
in  the  previous  autumn.^^  A  Lieut.-Colonel  Grubbe  was  actually 
despatched  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  was  at  Lund  in  February.^^ 
But  the  new  situation  created  by  the  arrests  of  Gyllenborg  and 
Goertz  stimulated  the  regent  to  more  formal  action.  He  deter- 
mined to  send  to  Sweden  Count  Louis  Peter  de  la  Marck,  a  general 
of  distinction,^^  who  had  been  entrusted  in  the  previous  year  with 
a  secret  mission  to  the  tsar.  After  consulting  at  the  Hague  the 
Pensionary  and  the  British  minister,  and  receiving  English  and 
Danish  passports,^^  he  embarked  at  Travemiinde  on  6  May,  was 
captured  by  a  Danish  frigate  and  detained,  and  finally  reached 
Malmo  on  the  13th  and  Lund  on  the  17th.^^ 

The  instructions  given  to  him,  of  date  7  and  28  March,^^  expose 
to  us  clearly  and  conveniently  the  policy  of  France  in  the  north. 
It  took  no  thought  of  Sweden's  welfare.  There  was  one  power  to 
be  feared,  Austria  ;  two  to  be  cultivated,  Prussia  (in  counterpoise) 
and  Great  Britain.  The  emperor,  it  was  stated  and  repeated,  must 
not  be  allowed  the  increase  of  prestige  which  would  result  from  sole 
mediation  by  him  in  northern  affairs.  France  must  share  therein, 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  and  his  ally  the  tsar  be  brought  to  desire 
her  good  offices.  In  any  negotiation  satisfaction  to  the  former  would 
be  insisted  upon.  It  was  also  important  to  detach  him  from  the 
tsar,  and  to  reconcile  the  king  of  England  to  him,  so  that  the  two 
might  work  together  for  the  peace  of  Lower  Germany.  Endeavours 
were  being  made  to  bring  both  these  things  to  pass.  But  the 
principal  support  of  France  would  be  given  to  the  interests  of  the 

««  E.g.  Stair  to  Robethon,  20  Nov.  1716,  Stowe  MS.  229,  f.  268.  To  this 
perhaps  refers  Stanhope's  expression,  '  I  am  about  getting  a  man  sent  to  Sweden  '  (16 
Oct.  1716,  Coxe). 

«^  Campredon,  20  Feb.  1717,  Minist^re  des  Aff.  Etr.,  Suede  138. 

^^  '  Mar^chal  du  camp '  under  Villeroy  in  1709,  and  commander  of  the  left  wing  at 
Malplaquet.  See  Baron  Chestret  de  Haneflfe's  work  on  the  De  la  Marck  family,  and 
the  Biographie  Nationals  de  Belgique,  xiii.  539. 

«»  Leathes,  2  and  9  April  1717,  Record  Office,  Holland  255  ;  original  letter  from 
De  la  Marck,  30  March,  ihid.  Sweden  131  ;  Polwarth,  24  April,  Denmark  37 ;  Wich,  30 
April,  Hamburg  34.  Leathes  was  instructed  to  inform  De  la  Marck  and  the  Pensionary 
that  the  king  of  England  desired  to  live  in  good  intelligence  and  peace  with  the  king 
of  Sweden,  and  was  very  ready  to  be  his  good  ally  as  soon  as  he  should  give  just 
satisfaction  for  his  piratical  acts.  He  had  advised  the  landgrave  and  the  regent  of 
these  his  intentions. 

^^  His  despatch  of  22  May,  Minist^re  des  Aff.  Etr.,  SuMe  138  ;  Bothmer,  15  May. 

^'  Ministers  des  Aff.  Etr.,  SuMe  137,  138.  The  first  is  printed  in  the  Rectteil  des 
Instructions  donnies  aux  Ministres  et  aux  Ambassadeurs  de  la  France. 
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king  of  England.'^  Prospects  of  success  in  this  were  seriously 
endangered  by  what  had  lately  happened.  It  was  to  be  feared  that 
resentment  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Sweden  ^^  at  the  arrests  of 
his  ministers  would  drive  him  into  the  arms  of  the  tsar  to  obtain 
revenge.  There  would  then  be  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
Sweden,  and  not  only  would  the  latter  country  be  finally  ruined, 
but  France,  in  consulting  the  interests  of  the  former,  would  be 
compromised  with  the  other  allies  of  the  north  ."^^  One  difficulty 
was  that  the  French  government  had  never  been  able  to  obtain  any 
indication  of  the  intentions  of  the  king  of  Sweden.  His  ministers 
were  ignorant  of  them.  Even  Goertz,  while  requesting  the  good 
offices  of  France  to  procure  peace  between  Sweden  and  Kussia,  had 
pretended  that  it  was  for  his  master's  enemies,  not  for  him,  to  put 
forward  conditions. 

De  la  Marck  was  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution  gradually 
to  bring  the  king  of  Sweden  to  entertain  sentiments  of  peace.  He 
was  first  of  all  to  ingratiate  himself,  to  assure  Charles  of  the  king 
of  France's  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  to  insinuate  that  it  would 
be  a  greater  glory  to  give  his  people  peace  than  to  seek  for  further 
victories  in  arms.  He  was  to  explain  that  the  regent  desired  more 
certain  information  of  the  king's  views,  and  to  try  to  incline  him 
to  an  understanding  with  England,  to  which  Prussia  should  be  a 
party  or  at  least  privy.  The  king  of  England  would  want  Bremen 
and  Verden,  the  king  of  Prussia  Stettin  and  its  dependencies. 
But  if  an  accommodation  with  Eussia  were  preferred  the  tsar 
would  certainly  insist  upon  having  Keval,  Narva,  and  Viborg,  which 
Sweden  could  not  suffer. 

The  ministers  of  Great  Britain  had  intimated,  informally  but 
sufficiently,  that  the  king  of  England  would  be  content  with  Bremen 
and  Verden,  and  if  they  were  ceded  would  abandon  his  allies, 
excepting  Denmark,  and  would  furnish  to  the  king  of  Sweden  the 
succour  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  1700,  and  more,  to  enable  him 
to  recoup  himself  in  other  quarters.  But  the  utterances  of  the 
said  ministers  on  the  subject  of  Denmark  were  probably  intended 
only  to  disarm  suspicion  in  regard  to  a  negotiation  in  which  the 
Danes  had  not  been  invited  to  take  part ;  were  they  assured  of  the 
cession  of  the  duchies,  their   support  of   Danish  interests  would 

"  '  Sa  Majesty  se  proposoit  de  manager  principalement  les  int^r^ts  du  roi  d'Angle- 
terre  dans  la  paix  du  Nord.' 

"  Who,  '  quoique  rempli  de  lumieres,  consulte  beaucoup  plus  son  courage  que  sea 
forces,  et  ses  disgraces  ont  plutot  confiruK^  sa  fermet^  qu'elles  ne  I'ont  6mouss^e.' 

^^  '  Sa  Majesty  veut  en  effet  manager  I'amiti^  du  roi  d'Angleterreen  conciliant,  s'il 
est  possible,  les  int6rets  de  oe  prince  avec  ceux  du  roi  de  Su^de,  et  plus  ce  qui  vient 
de  se  passer  pent  Eloigner  I'ex^cution  de  ce  projet,  plus  il  y  a  lieu  de  craindre  que  les 
autres  allies  du  Nord,  s'apercevant  par  le  peu  de  vivacity  de  ses  oflBces  en  leur  faveur 
qu'ils  sont  subordonn^s  a  d'autres  considerations,  ne  se  portent  a  prendre  des  mesures 
et  meme  des  engagemens  avec  I'Empereur  pour  parvenir  a  leurs  fins,  et  pour  profiter 
des  mouvemens  du  ressentiment  du  roi  de  SuMe.' 
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probably  be  feeble,  and  that  king  might  be  obliged  to  disgorge.  On 
the  subject  of  the  arrests,  as  the  king  of  England  had  not  only 
approved  the  mission  of  De  la  Marck,  but  had  thanked  the  king 
of  France  for  it  as  a  mark  of  friendship,  it  had  been  thought 
proper  to  represent  to  him  further  that  the  envoy's  hands  might  be 
strengthened  were  he  empowered  to  let  it  appear,  when  assuring  the 
king  of  Sweden  of  the  personal  esteem  which  the  king  of  England 
entertained  for  him,  that  the  former  would  receive  evidence  thereof 
so  soon  as  he  should  explain  his  sentiments.  D'Iberville  had  been 
instructed  to  suggest  in  London  that  the  king  of  Sweden  would 
regard  it  as  a  mark  of  personal  consideration  if  Gyllenborg  and 
Goertz  were  restored  to  him,  and  he  would  inform  De  la  Marck  of 
the  result  of  his  suggestion  directly,  so  that  the  latter  might  act 
without  delay.  The  object  of  the  missions  of  Eank  and  Ponia- 
towski  was  to  stay  precipitate  action  on  the  part  of  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and  to  represent  to  him  the  advantage  of  reconciliation 
with  the  king  of  England.  As  it  was  improbable  that  either  had 
been  sent  without  being  provided  with  the  means  of  success, 
D'Iberville  had  been  further  ordered  to  request  explanations  on 
this  head,  and  to  represent  that  it  was  suitable  neither  to  the 
dignity  of  the  king  of  France  nor  to  the  interests  of  the  king  of 
England  that  De  la  Marck,  in  his  like  mission  of  conciliation, 
should  be  left  in  ignorance  of  what  had  been  confided  to  them  ; 
the  advices  which  De  la  Marck  might  expect  to  receive  in  this 
matter  would  enable  him  to  regulate  his  conduct  therein. 

To  prevent  the  king  of  Prussia  from  allying  himself  closely 
with  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  tsar,  he  must  have  such  assur- 
ance of  support  as  should  calm  his  apprehensions  of  being  left 
without  allies,  exposed  to  the  enterprises  of  the  court  of  Vienna 
or  to  the  resentment  of  the  tsar  and  perhaps  also  of  the  king  of 
Sweden.  The  best  way  fixer  ce  prince  incertain  was  to  procure 
his  admission  to  the  Triple  Alliance.  It  was  believed  that  the 
mistrust  existing  between  him  and  the  king  of  England,  and  still 
more  between  their  respective  ministers,  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
overcome,^^  and  it  was  known  that  the  Dutch,  for  the  security  of 
their  frontier,  would  regard  the  admission  as  a  very  happy  event. 
De  la  Marck,  therefore,  must  unite  the  interests  of  these  two  kings 
in  his  negotiation,  and  must  apply  the  same  instances  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  While  pointing  out  the  dangers  threatening 
Sweden  from  the  tsar,  and  so   on,  he   must   avoid   creating   the 

'^  A  full  report  of  the  attitude  of  the  king  of  Prussia  and  his  ministers  at  the  time 
will  be  found  in  Whitworth's  account  of  his  audience  of  leave-taking  (he  had  just 
been  transferred  from  Berlin  to  the  Hague),  sent  from  Amsterdam  on  15  April  (Kecord 
Office,  Prussia  7).  Sunderland  in  his  reply  to  this  '  very  curious  and  important ' 
despatch,  as  he  calls  it,  wrote  of  '  the  king's  good  dispositions  and  desire  to  have  all 
misunderstandings  entirely  healed'  (19  April,  o.s.,  1717,  Record  Office,  Foreign  Entry 
Book  82). 
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belief  that  the  sole  object  of  his  mission  was  to  induce  the 
rejection  of  ideas  of  reconciliation  which  might  at  present  be  pre- 
ferred. No  doubt  the  first  overtures  for  the  cession  of  Bremen 
and  Verden  and  Stettin  would  be  rejected  as  impracticable,  but 
nevertheless  De  la  Marck  must  continue  to  represent  that  only  thus 
could  the  kings  of  England  and  Prussia  be  detached  from  the 
league.  If  he  could  bring  the  king  of  Sweden  to  the  point  of  con- 
fiding the  conditions  upon  which  he  would  be  prepared  to  make 
concessions,  he  must  report  at  once,  and  if  they  were  not  such  as 
could  serve  for  a  basis  for  peace  he  must  insinuate  that  moments 
were  precious,  and  must  contrive,  if  possible,  some  means  by  which 
a  part  of  the  forces  destined  to  act  against  the  king  of  Sweden  in 
the  coming  campaign  might  be  diverted  to  his  service.  In  the 
absence  of  knowledge  of  the  king  of  Sweden's  intentions  more 
particular  instructions  could  not  be  given  ;  matters  must  be  left 
to  De  la  Marck's  prudence.  The  British  prohibition  of  trade 
would,  no  doubt,  inflame  ill-feeling,  and  perhaps  drive  the  king  of 
Sweden  into  the  arms  of  the  tsar.  If  this  appeared  probable,  De 
la  Marck  must  redouble  his  exertions  to  make  the  former  under- 
stand the  consequences — that  similar  action  would  probably  ba 
taken  by  the  Dutch,  that  his  alliance  with  the  tsar  would  cause 
no  disquietude,  that  in  fact  he  must  yield  to  circumstances  and 
sacrifice  his  resentment.  D'Iberville  had  been  instructed  to  sug- 
gest suspension  of  the  prohibition  pending  information  as  to  the 
king  of  Sweden's  disposition.  Of  the  progress  of  the  negotiations 
consequent  upon  the  overtures  made  by  the  king  of  Prussia  and 
the  tsar  jointly  to  enter  into  alliance  with  France  Chateauneuf  was 
instructed  to  inform  De  la  Marck  fully,  and  he  must  give  reciprocal 
information  of  his  own  doings. 

The  attitude  of  the  regent  is  further  illustrated  by  the  failure 
of  Sparre  at  Paris  to  persuade  the  French  court  to  intervene  as  the 
common  friend  of  Sweden  and  Kussia,''*^  and  by  the  despatches  to 
Campredon  at  Stockholm  in  December  and  January.^^  Campredon 
was  ordered,  if  Charles  came  to  Stockholm,  to  express  the  regent's 
admiration  for  him,  and  his  hope  that  he  would  take  serious  steps 
for  the  conclusion  of  peace,  in  which  case  the  regent  would  be  glad 
to  help.  But  nothing  specific  was  to  be  said  ;  if  assurances  were 
asked  for,  Campredon  was  to  plead  want  of  instructions,  and  to 
say  that  he  knew  that  frequent  explanations  had  been  made  at 
Paris  on  the  subject  for  a  long  time  past.  He  was  to  intimate 
regret  that  Charles  was  not  profiting  by  the  state  of  his  enemies' 
affairs,  and  that  he  had  taken  no  steps  to  aid  the  friendly  efforts  of 
the  king  of  France. 

^^  Sec,  for  instance,  the  account  of  his  interview  with  the  marquis  de  Canillac  In 
Torcy's  Mimoires,  i.  869  (Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris),  and  liis  memorials  preserved 
in  the  French  archives.  "  Ministere  dea  Aff.  Etr.,  SuMe  135. 
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King  George  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  well  pleased  with  this 
policy  of  the  regent,  explained  to  him  by  D'Iberville.  Lord  Stair, 
returning  to  Paris  in  May,  was  instructed  to  say  that  the  reasons 
given  for  an  alliance  with  the  tsar  and  the  king  of  Prussia  merited 
much  'reflexion,  but  that  there  were  grave  difficulties.  The  latter 
might  be  said  to  be  endeavouring  to  force  admission  to  the 
Triple  Alliance,  without  deigning  a  single  word  directly  whether  of 
his  desire  to  be  so  admitted  or  of  what  he  would  do  for  the  king  of 
England  if  the  latter  consented.  Any  engagements  which  could  be 
undertaken  with  him  and  with  the  tsar  would  be  entirely  contrary 
to  the  accommodation  with  Sweden  which  the  French  government 
desired,  and  any  resolution  on  the  subject  must  be  deferred  until 
the  disposition  of  the  king  of  Sweden  and  the  result  of  De  la 
Marck's  mission  were  known.  For  the  king  of  England  to  make 
further  advances  to  the  former  would  only  be  to  strengthen  a  prince 
of  his  humour  in  his  hostility,  especially  as  it  was  certain  that  he 
was  engaged  in  a  private  negotiation  with  the  tsar.  No  alarm, 
indeed,  was  entertained  at  that,  it  being  known  that  the  Eussian 
demands,  the  cession  of  Keval  in  particular,  were  quite  incompatible 
'  with  the  safety  of  Sweden.  The  suggestion  that  something  should 
be  done  to  mollify  the  king  of  Sweden's  temper  was  surprising, 
implying  as  it  did  that  the  king  of  England  had  given  him  some 
great  offence.  It  was  very  unpleasant  that  De  la  Marck  should 
carry  to  Sweden  such  ideas.  The  whole  question  was,  would 
Gyllenborg's  conduct  be  avowed  or  disavowed  ?  If  the  latter,  the 
king  of  Sweden  could  not  refuse  to  do  justice  upon  him ;  if  the 
former,  the  minister  would  be  restored  in  exchange  for  Jackson. 
Goertz's  case  was  quite  different ;  he  could  only  be  considered  an 
adventurer  and  could  not  be  reclaimed.^^ 

A  third  power,  whom  the  British  government  attempted  to  move 
to  pacific  intervention  in  the  north,  was  Holland :  it  intimated  its 
desire  that  the  states-general  should  propose  some  plan  for  a 
general  peace ;  but  in  reply  the  possibility  of  separate  action 
was  disclaimed,  and  it  was  suggested  that  preliminaries  should 
rather  be  drawn  up  by  the  parties  to  the  Triple  Alliance  jointly. 
Whitworth  mentioned  some  points  which  it  was  considered  must 
form  part  of  such  a  plan,  but  thought  it  would  certainly  be  very 
difficult  to  meet  the  views  of  every  one.^^     Sunderland  wrote  further 

'^  Private  instruction  to  Lord  Stair,  7  May,  o.s.,  1717,  Eecord  Office,  France  161. 
Stanhope,  in  forwarding  to  Leathes  at  the  Hague  a  despatch  for  De  la  Marck,  had 
instructed  him  to  say  that  it  was  for  the  king  of  England  to  demand  reparation  for 
the  injury  done  to  him  by  the  Swedish  ministers,  but  that  if  other  matters  could  be 
accommodated  upon  a  just  and  reasonable  footing,  as  already  intimated  to  the  land- 
grave, then,  on  news  of  Jackson's  safety,  Gyllenborg  would  be  released.  '  By  this  you 
will  be  able  to  judge  how  little  his  Majesty  thinks  of  any  satisfaction  to  be  given  to 
the  king  of  Sweden  previously  to  any  general  treaty  to  be  set  on  foot '  (24  March,  o.s., 
ibid.  Foreign  Entry  Book  82). 

'^  Sunderland,  25  May,  o.s.,  ibid, ;  Whitworth  in  answer,  11  June,  Holland  256. 
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to  him  that  *  as  to  what  a  considerable  man  in  Holland  let  fall  to 
you  with  relation  to  overtures  for  making  a  treaty  in  the  north,* 
the  king  would  want  more  specific  explanations,  particularly  as  to 
what  the  Swedes  would  desire  to  be  restored  *  of  their  territories  in 
Livonia  and  Germany.'  This  Whitworth  had  better  attend  to 
himself,  but  any  plan  for  a  congress  had  best  *  be  insinuated  by 
France.' 80 

These  peace  overtures  were  private :  in  public  the  British 
government  adopted  measures  against  Sweden  which  only  lacked 
the  name  of  war.  Perhaps  worse  was  found  in  Gyllenborg's  papers 
than  was  anticipated  ;  certainly  news  came  from  Copenhagen  which 
made  the  danger  from  his  *  conspiracy  '  appear  real.  On  6  Feb. 
Polwarth  wrote  that  the  Swedes  were  equipping  their  fleet  in 
Carlskrona  with  all  diligence,  and  were  sending  seamen  to  Gothen- 
burg. On  the  20th  he  confirmed  the  news,  adding  that  the  Danish 
fleet  would  not  be  ready  to  oppose  them.  And  on  2  March  *  it 
is  certain  that  Schonen  is  shock  full  of  troopes,  and  the  king  of 
Sweden  has  made  secure  all  ships  of  Carlscron,  Helsinborg,  and 
Gothenborg,  and  equipped  his  fleet  at  Carlscron  and  Gottenborg 
with  all  diligence,  and  makes  preparation  for  embarking  of  troops.' 
If  he  would  pass  the  Sound  there  was  none  to  stop  him.  Twenty- 
six  ships  of  the  line  lay  at  Carlskrona,  two  large  and  four  smaller 
ones  at  Gothenburg.  And  on  the  same  date  General  Bothmer 
advised  that  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  king  of  Sweden 
intended  to  bring  the  Carlskrona  fleet  to  Gothenburg,  and  to  cross 
(to  Scotland)  with  10,000  or  12,000  men.  These  last  despatches 
reached  London  on  1  March  (old  style). ^^ 

It  had  been  intended  in  any  case  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Baltic.^^ 
But  whereas  in  previous  years  some  twenty  vessels  had  been 
deemed  sufficient,  and  the  end  of  May  early  enough  for  them  to 
start,  now  orders  issued  for  the  equipment  of  over  thirty  to  sail  as 

"»  4  June,  O.S.,  Eecord  Office,  Foreign  Entry  Book  219.  De  la  Marck  wrote  from 
the  Hague  on  2  April  about  a  conference  held  with  Pensionary  Heinsius ;  *  II  se 
croyoit  oblige  de  me  faire  sgavoir  que  la  Ville  d'Amsterdam,  qui  est  la  plus 
int^ress^e  dans  le  commerce  du  Nord,  ayant  insists  prez  de  luy  pour  qu'il  fit 
s<?avoir  par  moy  au  Koy  de  Suede  que  la  Bepublique  ne  fera  la-dessus  aucune 
d-marche  qui  puisse  etre  pr^judiciable  a  ce  Prince,  a  moins  que  luy  mesme  ne  I'y 
force  par  la  conduite  qu'il  auroit  avec  Elle,  il  pouvoit  estre  en  repos  de  ce  cost6.' 
In  regard  to  England,  all  that  the  states -general  desired  was  '  aplanir  les  obstacles 
qui  pourroient  empecher  ala  paix  du  Nord,'^  laquelle  eux-memes  sont  plus  int6resse25 
que  personne '  (Minist^re  des  Aff.  Etr.,  SuMe  138,  an  immense  despatch  of  34  pp., 
all  in  cipher ;  and  again  similarly  9  April). 

»'  Polwarth's  despatches,  Eecord  Office,  Denmark  37.  Jackson  reported  on  13 
Feb.,  O.S.,  only  5,000  men  available  to  man  the  Swedish  fleet— at  Stockholm  one 
ship  of  56  guns,  one  of  48,  one  of  40,  two  of  36,  and  some  d025en  smaller ;  at  Gothen- 
burg two  of  50,  three  frigates,  and  four  galleys ;  at  Carlskrona  19  serviceable,  viz. 
two  of  90  guns,  five  of  70,  two  of  64,  one  of  60,  and  nine  of  56  to  50.  But  this  despatch 
did  not  reach  London  till  16  April,  o.s. 

^■-  Cp.  Michael,  Englische  Geschichte  im  achUehnkn  Jahrhundertt  i.  736. 
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soon  as  possible,  and  the  instructions  given  to  the  admiral  no  longer 
had  regard  to  the  protection  of  trade — the  merchantmen  were  to  come 
with  other  war  ships  later — but  solely  to  the  prevention  of  a  Swedish 
invasion.  One  man-of-war,  the  *  Deal  Castle,'  Captain  Willis,  was 
hurried  off  at  once  to  see  what  was  doing  in  Gothenburg.^^  He 
was  prevented  from  looking  into  the  place  by  bad  weather ;  but 
going  on  to  Copenhagen  he  learnt  that  three  large  and  nine  small 
men-of-war,^^  and  upwards  of  100  merchantmen  were  in  the 
Swedish  port,  none  of  the  latter,  however,  fitting  out  as  transports, 
so  far  as  was  known,  nor  any  troops  there  except  the  garrison.  As 
to  Danish  armaments,  three  ships  of  the  line  and  some  small  frigates 
were  off  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  another  squadron  of  like  strength 
had  lately  gone  out  to  cruise  off  Gothenburg,  while  at  Copenhagen 
seven  vessels  of  from  90  to  60  guns  were  already  *  without  the 
boom,'  and  within  it  two  three-deckers,  two  70's,  and  two  60's 
getting  ready,  but  not  likely  to  put  to  sea  before  the  middle  of  May. 
There  was  no  news  of  ships  sailing  or  about  to  sail  out  of 
Carlskrona. 

The  fleet  was  ready  before  the  end  of  March,  old  style ;  but 
before  taking  account  of  its  doings  we  must  notice  another  measure 
of  offence  from  which  more  effect  perhaps  was  hoped  than  from  a 
demonstration  or  attack  in  arms.  One  fact  learnt  from  Gyllenborg's 
papers  was  that  very  great  want  of  corn  prevailed  in  Sweden. 
The  scarcity  was  mainly  caused  by  the  loss  of  Finland  and  the 
interruption  of  trade  from  such  ports  as  Konigsberg  and  Danzig, 
for  the  home  harvests  had  of  late  years  been  good.  Gyllenborg 
during  the  autumn  had  made  great  efforts  to  send  supplies  from 
the  British  Isles.^^  Eye  was  most  wanted ;  iron  was  to  be  taken  at 
Gothenburg  in  exchange  :  Goertz  provided  passes  and  promised 
special  privileges  in  the  custom-house.  A  few  shiploads  were 
actually  sent.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  determined  to 
attempt  to  reduce  Charles  to  submission  by  threat  of  famine.  The 
first  measure  of  the  session  was  a  bill  to  enable  the  king  to  pro- 
hibit by  proclamation  trade  with  Sweden.  It  received  the  royal 
assent  on  28  Feb.,  old  style,  and  the  first  proclamation  issued  two 
days  later. ^^     It  was  a  rash  measure,  for  it  could  not  be  effective 

«^  See  his  instructions,  1  March,  o.s.,  Kecord  Office,  Admiralty  Entry  Books,  Orders 
and  Instructions  48. 

«*  The  'Hamstad,'  60  guns,  400  men,  30  of  them  taken  from  the  wrecked  British 
man-of-war '  August ;  '  the '  Fredrik,'  48  guns,  300  men,  mostly  English  and  Dutch  ;  the 
'  Eastlandfare,'  36  guns,  250  men,  formerly  an  English  galley ;  a  Dutch  dogger,  6  guns, 
60  men,  of  whom  18  English ;  a  brigantine,  16  guns,  100  men,  a  good  sailer ;  an 
English  galley,  10  guns,  80  men,  formerly  the  '  Onslow ; '  and  six  French  square- 
stemed  doggers,  6  to  8  guns  and  60  to  80  men  apiece,  fitted  out  in  France. 

^^  See  an  allusion  to  this  in  the  Lockhart  Papers,  ii.  7. 

^«  London  Gazette,  nos.  5516-7.  A  like  prohibition  in  regard  to  the  importation 
of  corn  and  salt  into  Sweden  from  Liibeck,  Danzig,  and  other  neutral  ports  was  made 
by  Denmark  (Whitworth,  20  March ;  London  Gazette,  no.  5522). 
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without  the  concurrence  of  the  Dutch,  whose  Baltic  trade  was 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  Efforts  to  obtain  such 
concurrence  had  been  begun  early  in  February,  when  Stanhope 
wrote  to  the  resident  Leathes  (Cadogan  had  returned  to  England) 
that  whereas  Sweden  was  in  *  an  extreme  want  of  corn,'  which  could 
only  be  furnished  from  the  British  Isles  or  Holland,  the  king  judged 
it  for  the  public  service  to  prohibit  importation  from  the  former, 
and  hoped  that  the  states-general  would  pass  a  similar  enactment. 
Leathes  was  to  urge  the  matter  upon  the  Pensionary,  and  to  point 
out  to  him  *  that  at  present  there  is  no  trade  between  Holland  and 
Sweden  but  by  passports  from  Baron  Goertz,  who  takes  care  to 
give  them  only  for  vessels  laden  with  corn.'  Stanhope  continued 
to  press  the  matter  in  further  despatches.'  ^^ 

Leathes  in  reply  reported  the  result  of  an  interview  with  Buys, 
the  leader  of  the  Amsterdam  commercial  party,  who  objected  that 
to  adopt  such  a  measure  might  involve  the  country  in  war,  and 
quicken  an  arrangement  between  Sweden  and  the  tsar,  already  too 
powerful  in  the  north.  Moreover,  if  Great  Britain  and  Holland 
prohibited  the  importation  of  corn,  France  would  benefit  and 
supply  it.  Then,  in  March,  Leathes  presented  a  formal  memorial 
on  the  subject ;  but  on  the  26th  he  had  to  report  that  the 
Amsterdamers  would  consent  to  nothing  of  the  kind  until  it  was 
seen  v^hether  the  king  of  Sweden  avowed  or  disavowed  the  conduct 
of  his  ministers,  but  were  pleased  enough  with  the  English  prohibi- 
tion, as  likely  to  benefit  themselves ;  and  on  6  April  he  advised 
that  fear  was  entertained  in  Holland  that  very  ill  effects  would 
arise  were  the  British  fleet  proceeding  to  the  Baltic  to  stop  the 
passage  of  neutral  vessels  to  Sweden,  and  that,  if  seizures  of  Dutch 
vessels  were  made,  justice  would  certainly  be  demanded;  it  was 
hoped,  therefore,  that  instructions  to  that  effect  would  not  be 
given.^^ 

The  Dutch  then  kept  steadily  to  their  policy  hitherto  pursued, 
to  do  nothing  which  might  involve  them  in  the  northern  war,  or 
put  their  trade  to  further  disadvantage.  Their  financial  position 
could  not  afford  the  former;  their  trade,  even  under  existing 
restrictions,  was  large  and  of  very  great  importance.  All  the 
efforts  of  Leathes  and  Whitworth,  when  the  latter  reached  the 
Hague,  had  no  result.  The  British  government  found  that  its 
hasty  action  had  placed  it  in  a  difficulty.  Ministers  would,  no 
doubt,  have  gladly  received  a  declaration  from  Charles,  behind 
which   they   could  retreat  ;^^   but  he   gave   none,   preferring  to 

^^  Record  Office,  Foreign  Entry  Book  82.  The  quotation  is  from  a  despatch  of 
5  Feb.,  O.S.,  1717.  In  addition  to  other  arguments  the  treaty  of  February  1716 
was  to  be  appealed  to,  which  engaged  help  '  etiam  si  quisquam  e  vicinis  arma  in  unum 
vel  alterum  Foederatorum  paraverit  minasve  illi  intentaverit '  (22  Feb.,  o.s.) 

*^  Leathes's  despatches,  February  to  April  1717,  ibid.  Holland  255.  Cp.  Lamberty, 
X.  35-7.  ^^  So  Droysen,  p.  204. 
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preserve  indignant  silence.  King  George  determined  to  try  what 
he  could  do  by  the  mission  of  a  person  who  might  have  more 
influence  than  his  British  envoys. 

This  was  L'Hermitage,  a  Dutchman  long  resident  in  London  in 
a  quasi-official  position,^*^  and  devoted  to  the  Hanoverian  cause.  He 
was  charged  not  only  to  press  for  the  prohibition  but  to  discuss 
other  matters — conditions,  namely,  for  joint  action  in  regard  to 
Eussia,  Prussia,  and  France.  But  his  mission  was  so  entirely 
confidential  that  these  charges  were  kept  private  even  from 
Whitworth  and  Leathes,  to  whom  he  only  stated  that,  having 
been  obliged  to  come  to  Holland  for  his  health,  he  had  been 
commissioned  to  represent  to  his  friends  there  the  necessity  of 
ending  the  northern  war.  He  landed  in  Holland  on  26  April. 
Full  particulars  of  his  doings  may  be  read  in  his  private 
despatches  to  Bernstorff.^^  He  could  only  report  that  in  his 
opinion  the  Dutch  would  not  join  in  measures  either  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  trade,  fearing  to  be  involved  thereby  in  war,  or  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  Russians  from  Germany,  and  that  in  any  case 
they  would  wait  to  know  the  result  of  De  la  Marck's  mission.  He 
had  to  listen  to  sundry  complaints  against  England,  the  departure 
of  Norris  from  the  Baltic  in  the  previous  autumn  without  waiting 
for  the  Dutch,  the  recourse  of  Algerian  pirates  to  Gibraltar,  the 
imposts  upon  trade  in  Bremen  and  Verden  since  the  Hanoverian 
occupation,  the  non-payment  of  the  arrears  owing  for  military 
service,^^  and  lukewarmness  in  the  matters  of  the  Barrier  and  of 
the  dispute  with  the  elector  of  Cologne  about  Liege  and  Bonn. 
At  length  Bernstorff  wrote  to  him,  24  May,  old  style,  that  nothing 
further  could  be  done,  seeing  that  VEstat  a  pris  des  resolutions 
contr aires  aux  interests  du  Roy  dansune  occasion  des  plus  importantes 
qui  pourroit  jamais  arriver,  et  que  tout  ce  que  Von  leur  2)eut  repre- 
senter  n'est  pas  hien  ecoute.  He  returned  to  England  about  the 
middle  of  June. 

Another  matter  discussed  with  the  Dutch  government  was 
that  of  the  Swedish  privateers.  Their  ravages  had  continued, 
and  in  a  petition  of  the  Russia  Company  of  5  Feb.,  old  style,^^  we 
find  the  sum  of  45,700Z.  claimed  as  damages  additional  to  the 
69,000Z.  demanded  two  and  a  half  years  before.  They  were  out 
this  year  early.  Leathes  reported  on  13  Feb.  that  they  were 
daily  threatening  the  fishermen  of  Scheveningen  and  the  Maas. 

""  In  1713  L'Hermitage,  '  obwohl  nicht  ofificieller  Minister  Kesident  der  Kepublik, 
dennoch  in  Ansehen  eines  solchen  stand  '  (Klopp,  xiv.  467).  He  seems  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  duke  of  Portland. 

"'  British  Museum,  Stowe  MS.  230,  f.  78,  &c.  The  deputies  whom  he  was  especially 
instructed  to  consult  were  Duvenvoorde,  Slingelandt,  Hop,  and  Fagel. 

^-  The  claim  was  for  2,467,331  florins  7  sols  5  deniers  (official  memorial  from  the 
Dutch  envoy,  with  documents  appertaining,  Eeeord  Office,  Holland,  Foreign 
Ministers).  »'  Kecord  Office,  Kussia  107. 
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The  Harwich  packet  was  taken  on  19  March.  Captain  WilHs,  on 
his  voyage  out,  had  retaken  a  Dutch  fly-boat  and  an  English  hoy, 
which  were  being  sent  to  Gothenburg  as  prizes  of  a  pink,  whose 
master,  a  rebel,  was  proceeding  to  St.  Malo  to  bring  away  a  ship  of 
36  guns  bought  for  him  there.^"*  By  9  April  twenty-two  prizes 
were  reported  taken  into  Gothenburg,  reducing  the  price  of  salt 
there  to  4^  rix  dollars  the  tonne,^^  Another  packet  boat  was 
taken  about  the  middle  of  the  month  .^^ 

What  was  proposed  was  a  convention  against  allowing 
the  privateers  to  be  equipped,  or  their  prizes  disposed  of,  in  the 
ports  of  either  country.  Drafts  were  prepared,  one,  for  instance, 
providing  that,  in  case  of  the  recapture  of  a  prize  by  a  Dutch  or 
English  ship,  the  rescuer  should  be  paid  part  of  its  value.^^ 
Success  was  expected,  when  the  burghers  of  Amsterdam  presented 
a  petition  for  actual  seizure  of  the  privateets.^^  But  no  agreement 
was  arrived  at.  To  objections  similar  to  those  recounted  was  added 
the  argument  that  in  such  a  matter  France  must  join.^^  But 
solicitations  at  Paris  ^^^  were  answered  that  the  existing  laws  were 
sufficiently  protective.  Granted,  wrote  Sunderland,  were  the 
*  Ordonnance  de  Marine '  strictly  executed.^^^  Nor  did  repre- 
sentations to  the  emperor  in  regard  to  the  ports  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  meet  with  better  success.  Leathes,  now  at  Brussels, 
had  interview's  and  delivered  memorials, ^°^  and  Stanyan  at  Vienna 
did  the  like ;  but  the  latter  received  answer  that  the  emperor  must 
maintain  his  character  as  a  neutral  prince,  and  could  not  inter- 
fere.^^^     Endeavours  lastly  at  Madrid  met  with  replies  as  cold.^^* 

^^  Kecord  Office,  Admiralty,  Secretaries  of  State's  Letters  15.  Perhaps  this  fly-boat 
was  the  Harwich  packet,  whose  mails  were  taken  to  St.  Malo.  Secretary  Crawfurd 
in  a  memorial  on  the  subject  (29  April,  ibid.  France  161)  says  that  the  captain  of  the 
privateer  was  a  Scotch  rebel  named  Moorcroft,  called  '  Le  Trompeur,'  that  the  crew 
was  chiefly  French,  and  the  commission  from  Goertz. 

''^  Becord  Office,  Newsletters  119.  ««  Whitworth,  20  April,  ihid.  Holland  256. 

*"■  *  Project  of  a  Convention  for  Salvage  of  Ships  retaken  from  the  Swedes,'  Eecord 
Office,  Holland,  Foreign  Ministers.  A  draft  of  a  convention  proposed  by  the  British 
government,  of  date  1  May,  o.s.,  ihid.  Foreign  Entry  Book  82.  Lamberty  (x.  149) 
prints  a  'Resolution  pour  une  Convention  avec  la  France  et  I'Angleterre  sur  les 
Prises  faites  par  les  Suedois,'  25  May. 

3«  Whitworth,  23  and  27  April,  Sunderland,  23  April,  o.s.,  locc.  citt. 

"»  Whitworth,  21  May. 

*""  Methuen,  7  and  25  March,  o.s..  Record  Office,  Foreign  Entry  Book  29 ; 
Crawfurd,  15  and  21  April,  1  and  5  May,  ihid.  France  161.  The  latter  called  particular 
attention  to  a  privateer  equipping  at  St.  Malo,  to  a  ship  with  powder  there  ostensibly 
for  Madagascar,  and  to  a  Swedish  man-of-war  arrived  at  Brest. 

»»'  14  May,  o.s. 

'"2  Sunderland,  2  and  19  April,  o.s. ;  Leathes,  20  April,  ihid.  Holland  255,  with 
enclosures  on  the  subject. 

'"*  7  July,  ihid.  Germany  34.  But  in  the  autumn  complaints  of  the  Ostenders 
themselves,  refused  redress  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  obtained  from  the  emperor  letters 
of  reprisal  for  them  (Whitworth,  26  Oct.,  ihid.  Holland  258). 

*»*  Methuen  and  Addison  to  Bubb,  28  March  and  30  June,  o.s.,  ihid.  Foreign 
Entry  Book  136. 
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The  British  fleet  sailed  from  the  Thames  on  2  April,  old  style. 
It  was  commanded  by  Sir  George  Byng,  the  future  victor  of  Cape 
Passaro,  Sir  John  Norris  having  obtained  permission  to  stay  on 
shore  this  summer  on  account  of  private  affairs.  Sir  George 
hoisted  his  flag  on  the  '  Barfleur,'  90.  With  him  were  the  *  Cumber- 
land '  and  *  Shrewsbury,'  80,  flying  the  flags  of  Eear-Admirals  James 
Littleton  and  WiUiam  Caldwall,  four  70-gun  ships,  five  of  60,  and 
thirteen  of  50,  besides  three  frigates,  four  fireships,  and  a  hospital 
ship — a  fine  fleet.  Other  men-of-war  were  to  come  later  with  the 
convoy.  The  admiral  was  instructed  to  proceed  first  to  Gothenburg, 
to  discover  what  ships  of  war  and  transports  might  be  in  that  port. 
If  he  found  that  the  Carlskrona  fleet  had  arrived  there,  he  was  to 
attack,  if  practicable ;  or,  if  not,  to  blockade  and  press  for  the 
immediate  despatch  of  the  Danish  fleet  to  join  him.  If  he  found 
that  the  Swedes  were  'already  *  in  their  passage  for  Britain,'  and 
that  he  had  missed  them,  he  was  to  return  to  the  first 
British  port  he  could  fetch,  and  endeavour  to  get  intelligence  of 
and  come  up  with  them.  But  if  they  had  not  passed  the  Sound, 
he  was  to  leave  a  sufficient  number  of  ships  to  blockade  Gothenburg 
and  himself  proceed  to  Copenhagen.  The  blockading  squadron  was 
to  seize  all  vessels  out  of  Gothenburg  and  all  other  Swedish  ships  it 
might  meet  with,  and  all  ships  of  other  nations  proceeding  thither 
or  to  any  other  Swedish  port,  the  prizes  to  be  sent  to  Copenhagen. 
On  his  arrival  there  Byng  was  to  acquaint  the  king  of  Denmark  with 
his  orders  to  join  his  fleet,  which  it  was  hoped  would  soon  be  ready, 
and  further  to  declare  that  unless  a  squadron  were  soon  ready,  of 
sufficient  strength  to  enable  the  joint  fleet  to  attack  the  Swedes,  he 
must  retire  and  concentrate  his  whole  force  off  Gothenburg.  This 
he  was  also  to  do  in  case  he  had  advice  that  the  Swedes  were  likely 
to  put  to  sea  and  proceed  to  the  Sound  with  a  force  superior  to  his 
before  the  Danes  were  ready  to  join  him.  But  if  duly  reinforced 
by  them  he  was  to  do  his  best  to  prevent  the  Carlskrona  fleet  from 
passing  the  Sound,  *  which  is  the  great  principal  service  you  are  to 
have  in  your  view  at  this  juncture  ; '  and  to  that  end  he  was  to 
proceed  to  Carlskrona  with  the  Danes,  and  attack  or  at  least 
blockade  the  Swedish  fleet.  '  And  you  are  to  joyn  in  all  such 
operations  with  the  Danes  as  may  most  effectually  annoy  the 
Swedish  fleet,  and  prevent  their  country  from  being  supplied  with 
provisions,'  but  at  the  same  time  *  to  favour  and  protect  the  ships 
of  all  nations  in  amity  with  Great  Britain  which  shall  not  be 
bound  to  any  port  of  Sweden.'  ^^^ 

*"*  Eecord  Oflfice,  King's  Letters  65, 11  March,  o.s.  Polwarth  also  was  instructed  to 
represent  prudently  to  the  Danish  court  the  ill  consequences  which  would  ensue  to 
its  interests  were  the  fleet  not  ready  to  join  Byng  {ihid.  Foreign  Entry  Book  5).  He 
reported  on  0  April  an  interview  with  the  king  on  the  subject,  and  on  the  10th  the 
promise  that  fifteen  of  the  line  should  be  ready  in  the  following  week.  Nine  large  ships, 
he  had  previously  written  (27  March),  were  already  in  the  roads  {ihid.  Denmark  37). 
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Sending  to  Byng  these  instructions,  Stanhope  explained  that, 
after  the  junction  of  the  fleets,  such  arrangements  were  to  be  made 
that,  *  each  nation  retaining  the  separate  commands  of  their 
respective  squadrons,  this  may  bring  no  obstruction  to  the  publick 
service.'  If  the  Eussians  desired  his  help,  he  was  to  say  that  the 
strict  friendship  between  Great  Britain  and  the  emperor,  lately 
confirmed  by  an  alliance,  *  cannot  permit  his  majesty  to  give  such 
directions  to  his  fleet  as  may  be  construed  to  be  an  aiding  and 
abbetting  the  proceedings  of  the  Muscovites,  whilst  they  forcibly 
continue  to  take  quarters  for  their  troops  in  the  empire.'  If 
the  tsar,  having  withdrawn  his  troops,  asked  for  assistance  in 
removing  his  galleys  from  Kostock  to  the  coasts  of  Poland  and 
Livonia,  Byng  was  to  reply  that  his  orders  to  destroy  or  block  up 
the  Swedish  fleet  would  secure  a  passage  as  effectually  as  if  he  lent 
a  convoy. 

I  am  further  by  his  majesty's  command  to  acquaint  you  that  as  by  your 
instructions  you  are  directed  to  attack  the  Swedish  ships,  you  are  to 
understand  this  in  such  a  manner  as  that  you  are  to  endeavour  to  burn, 
sink,  destroy,  or  take  all  such  ships  belonging  to  Sweden  as  may  come  in 
your  way.  ^^^ 

Byng  arrived  in  Copenhagen  roads  on  Thursday,  22  April, 
having  left  five  50-gun  ships  and  two  frigates  to  cruise  off 
Gothenburg,  to  watch  that  port  and  intercept  privateers.  "Little  of 
interest  attaches  to  his  expedition,  and  we  can  dispose  of  it  at 
once.^"^  He  found  that  the  idea  of  an  invasion  of  Great  Britain,  if 
ever  it  had  existed,  had  been  laid  aside,  and  that  warlike  prepara- 
tions in  Gothenburg  were  abandoned  ;  and  when  he  got  into  the 
Baltic  the  Carlskrona  ships  kept  carefully  out  of  his  way.  Eleven 
of  them  had  appeared  in  Kjoge  Bay  on  14  April,  flouting  Copen- 
hagen and  seizing  provision  boats  from  Holstein  ;  but  on  the  wind 
changing,  a  day  or  two  later,  Admiral  Gabel  had  gone  out  with 
eight  of  the  line  and  some  frigates,  and  the  Swedes  had  returned 
to  harbour.^^^  At  first,  indeed,  Byng's  attention  was  directed  to  the 
Eussians  rather  than  to  the  Swedes.  Polwarth  wrote  on  1  May 
that  they  were  marking  out  an  encampment  near  Wismar,  and 
that  it  was  probable  that  their  galleys  on  leaving  Eostock  would 
make  an  attempt  thereon.  In  accordance  with  Sunderland's 
orders,  ^^^  and  when  he  could  not  persuade  the  Danes  to  act  in  the 
matter  singly,  Byng  took  preventive  measures  in  conjunction  with 

•"^  Eecord  Ofl&ce,  Foreign  Entry  Book  155,  11  March,  o.s. 

^"^  Authorities  are:  Eecord  Office,  Byng's  despatches,  Home  OflQce,  Admiralty 
45  ;  Stanhope's  and  Sunderland's  to  him  and  to  Polwarth,  Foreign  Entry  Books  155 
and  5  ;  Polwarth's  from  Copenhagen,  Denmark  37  and  38,  and  Admiralty  Entry  Books, 
Orders  and  instructions  48,  and  Secretaries  of  State's  Letters  15.  Sunderland  succeeded 
Stanhope  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  Northern  province  towards  the  end  of  April. 
Byng  dates  in  the  old  style,  Polwarth  in  the  new. 

»««  Polwarth,  17,  20,  and  24  April.  »»9  1  and  7  May,  o.s. 
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them.  He  detached  some  vessels  to  Eostock,  and  the  officer  in 
command  actually  entered  the  harbour,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
Eussians.  However  what  was  apprehended  did  not  happen  ;  when 
the  galleys  sailed,  Byng,  in  accordance  with  further  orders, 
facilitated  their  course,^^^  and  on  7  July,  old  style,  could  report 
them  arrived  off  Eiigen.^^^ 

The  first  thing  discussed  on  Byng's  arrival  at  Copenhagen  was 
what  enterprise  against  Sweden  should  be  undertaken.  An  attack 
upon  Carlskrona  was  decided  upon,  if  feasible,  in  preference  to  the 
easier  but  less  consequential  one  on  Gothenburg.  On  18  May  he 
sailed  to  join  Gabel  in  Kjoge  Bay,  and  it  was  determined  to  move 
on  to  Hano,  to  gain  intelligence  and  intercept  supplies.  Gabel, 
appointed  to  office,  was  now  replaced  at  sea  by  Admiral  Eabe. 
Arrived  at  the  island,  a  line  of  cruisers  was  stretched  across  to 
Gothland,  and  others  sailed  for  the  Pomeranian  coast,  while  the 
admirals  went  to  inspect  Carlskrona  in  person.  They  were  back 
in  Kjoge  Bay  on  1  July.  As  a  result  of  their  report  the  project 
of  attacking  the  well-defended  harbour  was  abandoned,  and  a 
descent  on  Oeland  and  Gothland  mooted  instead.  Byng  went  so 
far  as  to  say,  *  I  imagin  they  realy  never  thought  of  attempting 
Carlscroon,  since  they  could  not  but  know  that  place  before  we 
went  to  see  it ; '  and  added  that  the  Gothland  project  seemed  to 
him  designed  for  a  diversion  and  some  plundering.  At  a  second 
conference,  8  July,  he  called  attention  to  the  dispersal  of  his  men- 
of-war — six  in  the  Cattegat,  five  and  frigates  wanted  for  convoys 
eastwards,  two  disabled — and  he  desired,  therefore,  that  the  Danes 
should  undertake  any  expedition  against  Gothland  alone,  himself 
staying  with  the  remaining  force  to  watch  Carlskrona.  This 
proposal  being  declined  he  consented  to  lend  the  Danes  two  of 
his  ships  for  the  attack.  But  the  plan  was  forestalled ;  at  the 
beginning  of  August  came  the  news  that  a  Eussian  force  had 
landed  on  the  island,  and  Danish  ideas  turned  to  the  defence  of 
Norway.^^^ 

In  the  meantime  a  detachment  under  Captain  Saunders,  of  the 
*  Superb,'  had  visited  Dantzig.  He  reported  ^^^  that  three  Swedish 
men-of-war  had  visited  the  roads  shortly  before  his  arrival,  had 
carried  off  a  Danish  man-of-war  caught  unprepared  without  her 

"»  Sunderland,  11  June,  o.s. ;  Byng  25  June,  o.s. 

*"  They  reached  Danzig  on  29  July,  43  in  number  (Polwarth,  10  August ;  Sir 
Eichard  Vernon,  17  August,  Eecord  Office,  Poland  24). 

"■^  Eight  battalions  of  foot  and  two  regiments  of  horse  sailed  for  Norway  on 
7  August  (Polwarth,  10  August).  '  The  king,'  Sunderland  wrote  to  Byng  on  9  August, 
O.S.,  '  was  very  glad  to  see  that  the  Muscovites  have  succeeded  in  their  attempt  upon 
Gotland,  since  the  Danes  seem  now  thereupon  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards  the 
defence  of  Norway,  which,  according  to  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  is  the  best 
thing  that  can  happen  for  the  service.'    And  similarly  to  Polwarth,  same  date. 

"'  13  and  18  June,  o.s.,  with  Byng's  despatches. 
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guns,  and  *  put  a  full  stopp  to  the  trade.'  He  found  two  Muscovite 
vessels  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  examining  all  ships  entering, 
on  the  pretext  of  preventing  trade  with  Sweden.  A  British  ship 
had  been  seized  by  them  within  the  harbour,  and  a  merchant 
shot  dead.^^*  The  magistrates  of  the  city  said  they  were  powerless 
to  interfere,  because  of  the  Kussian  army  camped  outside  their 
walls.^^^  Keturning,  Saunders  picked  up  a  small  privateer  off 
Oeland,  and  next  day,  28  June,  came  up  with  a  Swedish  man-of- 
war.^^^  Attacked  by  two  of  his  50-gun  ships,  with  two  others  in 
support,  the  Swede  made  a  gallant  fight,  partially  disabling  one  of 
her  assailants,  killing  thirteen  English  and  wounding  about  the 
same  number,  including  two  officers;  but  she  was  overmastered 
and  three  hundred  of  her  crew  were  sent  prisoners  to  Copen- 
hagen. 

But  at  home  the  uselessness  of  maintaining  so  large  a  fleet  in 
the  Baltic  had  become  apparent.  Orders  were  sent  to  Byng  to 
send  home  seven  of  his  ships,  if  in  his  discretion  he  could  spare 
them,  since  otherwise  *the  necessary  expense  will  exceed  very 
much  what  parliament  has  provided  for.'  Two  of  them  might 
escort  any  merchantmen  ready  to  return,  the  ships  specially 
appointed  to  convoy  the  Baltic  trade  remaining  for  that  service. 
On  this  head  Byng  should  maintain  a  general  watchfulness,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  the  port  of  Danzig,  but  for  the  rest  he  must 
devote  himself  to  perform  the  other  services  intended. ^^'^  Six 
weeks  later  he  was  ordered,  and  not  only  on  account  of  expense 
but  because  the  tsar  was  *  seeming  to  come  into  measures  with  the 
king,'  to  send  home  as  many  more  ships  as  he  should  deem  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  the  squadron.  Ten  of  the  line  were 
thought  sufficient  to  prevent  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Sweden.^  ^^ 

On  receipt  of  his  first  orders  Byng  had  shifted  his  flag  to  the 
'  Burford,'  70,  and  had  sent  home  his  three  three-deckers  and  the 
two  50-gun  ships  disabled.  Now  he  sent  further  the  *  Yarmouth,'  70, 
the  *  Dreadnought,'  60,  and  three  of  his  fireships.  Others,  he  said, 
would  follow  at  once  or  with  the  convoys,  the   last   of  which  was 

"*  The  ship  was  the  '  Unity,'  of  Anstruther,  N.B.,  freighted  with  iron  from 
Stockholm  by  two  British  merchants  there,  and  to  return  from  Danzig  with  hemp. 
The  man  killed  was  a  Danzig  merchant  named  John  Wightman.  Full  accounts  of 
the  affair  by  Sir  Richard  Vernon,  21  July,  Eecord  Office,  Poland  24,  and  in  the  Norris 
papers,  British  Museum,  Add.  MS.  28155,  f.  41. 

'"*  The  Russian  threats  against  Danzig  were  an  important  subject  of  political 
argument  at  this  time.  General  Dolgoruki  was  demanding  of  the  city  four  large 
frigates  completely  fitted,  the  sum  of  500,000  rix  dollars,  '  and  that  an  officer  of  the 
Czar's  should  remain  in  the  port  to  inspect  all  ships  that  goes  out  and  comes  in  to 
prevent  all  trade  with  Sweden  '  (Sir  Richard  Vernon,  loc.  cit.) 

"®  '  A  new  ship  never  at  sea  before,  of  a  particula.r  built  of  a  deck  and  a  half,'  24 
18-pounders,  12  8-pounders,  283  men,  commander  Captain  Ulrick. 

'"■  Sunderland,  31  May,  o.s.  Similar  instructions  came  to  Byng  from  the  admiralty 
in  regard  to  the  traders  loading  in  Danzig,  Konigsberg,  and  Riga  (7  June,  o.s.) 

"«  The  same,  10  and  26  July,  o.s. 
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expected  to  sail  the  first  week  in  September.  He  would  keep 
with  him  three  of  70  guns,  three  of  60,  and  four  of  50,  while  two 
others  of  50  and  the  *  Lynn,'  40,  would  remain  to  cruise  off  the 
Skaw,  or  assist,  if  necessary,  the  Danish  squadron  in  those  waters, 
greatly  weakened  by  accident.^^^ 

That  is  all  there  is  to  record  of  Byng  this  year,  unless  it  be  the 
desire  he  expressed  to  continue  service  at  sea  in  lieu  of  reappoint- 
ment to  the  board  of  admiralty,  his  pretexts  therefor  being  his 
freedom  at  sea  from  asthma  and  the  unpleasantness  of  serving  at 
the  board  under  gentlemen  he  was  not  in  favour  with.'^o  He 
remained  cruising  in  the  Baltic  till  the  middle  of  October,  and  left 
Copenhagen  for  England  on  12  Nov.,  leaving  behind  three  ships 
to  bring  home  what  traders  were  yet  to  come,  and  three  to  con- 
tinue to  cruise  upon  the  Norway  coast.  The  last-named  at  the 
end  of  November  put  in  to  Copenhagen  for  provisions.  They  sailed 
again,  when  the  last  traders  arrived  on  3  Dec.^^^  The  year 
ended  in  disaster,  for  on  the  28th  H.M.S.  *  Sor lings '  was  wrecked 
on  the  isle  of  Borkum,  and  only  Captain  Goodall  and  35  of  his  crew 
were  saved  out  of  180.^^^ 

The  military  and  naval  operations  then  of  the  year  were  of  little 
import.  The  Kussian  pillaging  of  Gothland,  the  English  capture 
of  a  cruiser,  the  unsuccessful  Danish  assaults  by  the  brave  Torden- 
skjold  on  Gothenburg  and  Strom st ad  complete  their  tale.  We  shall 
return  in  our  next  article  to  the  more  interesting  field  of  diplomacy. 

J.  F.  Chance. 

"9  From  the  '  Burford '  off  Bornholm,  15  Aug.,  o.s. 

•*"  Admiral  Aylmer,  to  wit,  17  May  and  10  Sept.,  o.s. 

'*'  Polwarth,  13  and  27  Nov.,  4  and  11  Dec.  The  necessity  of  a  convoy  even  in 
the  North  Sea  is  shown  by  a  report  from  Dunkirk  of  30  Sept.  of  a  Swedish  privateer 
arrived  there,  commanded  by  a  Jacobite  named  Errington,  which  on  its  voyage  from 
Gothenburg  had  picked  up  two  EngUsh  prizes  (Becord  Office,  Admiralty,  Secretaries 
of  State's  Letters  15). 

'"  Whitworth,  18  Jan.  1718,  Holland  261,  Wich,  4  Feb.,  Hamburg  35. 
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Notes  and  Docmnents 


Cumberland  before  the  Nor^nan  Conquest. 

In  1903  an  Old  English  charter,  relating  to  early  Cumbrian  history, 
was  published  simultaneously  by  two  different  editors,  Mr.  Kagg  ^ 
and  Mr.  James  Wilson.^  The  object  of  the  following  note  is  to 
examine  the  historical  significance  of  this  document.  The  linguistic 
and  topographical  difficulties  connected  with  it  have  been  carefully 
discussed  by  the  two  gentlemen  whom  we  have  mentioned.  Their 
identifications  of  place-names  we  have  accepted  as  correct.  With 
regard  to  the  language  we  have  only  to,  point  out  (1)  that  the 
charter  is  known  to  us  through  a  thirteenth-century  transcript,  and 
that  the  scribe  has  evidently  failed  in  some  places  to  give  a  faithful 
copy  of  his  original ;  (2)  that  in  its  present  form  it  contains  two 
words  '  wassenas  '  (='  thegns  ')  and  *  kynling  '  (=■'  kindred  ')  which 
appear  to  be  late  forms  and  suggest  that  our  document  is  a  trans- 
lation from  a  Latin  original.  Our  translation  is  based  on  a 
comparison  between  those  of  Mr.  Eagg  and  Mr.  Wilson ;  generally 
speaking  we  have  found  the  former  the  more  correct  of  the  two. 
The  charter  runs  as  follows  : — 

I,  Gospatric,  greet  all  my  thegns  (wassenas)  and  all  men,  free  and 
dreng,  that  dwell  on  all  the  lands  that  were  formerly  Cumbrian,^  and 
all  my  kinsmen  {kynling)  friendly ;  and  I  do  you  to  wit  that  it  is  my 
mind  and  full  permission  that  Thorfynn  MacThore  be  as  free  of  all 
things  that  are  mine  in  Allerdale  as  any  man  is,  either  I  myself  or  any  of  my 
thegns,  in  the  open  country,  on  the  water,  on  enclosed  lands,  and  as  to 
all  things  on  the  earth  and  under  it,  as  far  as  the  Shauk  and  the  Waver 
and  the  Wampool  and  the  Troutbeck  and  the  wood  at  Caldbeck  ;  ^  and  I 
will  that  the  men  who  abide  with  Thorfynn  at  Cardew  and  Cumdivock,^  be 
as  free  with  him  as  Melmor  and  Thore  and  Sigulf  were  in  Eadread's  days  ; 
and  that  no  man  be  so  bold  that  he  ^  .  .  .  .  break  the  peace  (gyrth)  that 
Earl  Siward  and  I  have  given  to  them  as  freely  as  to  any  man  living 

'  The  Ancestor,  Oct.  1903. 

^  Scottish  Historical  Review,  no.  1.  See  also  in  no.  3  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wilson 
on  Professor  Liebermann's  translation  (in  Archiv  fUr  das  Studium  der  neueren 
Sjpraclien  und  Litteraturen,  cxi.) 

*  Manuscript  on  eallun  pain  landann  peo  weoron  Comhres.  Mr.  Ragg  suggests 
the  emendation  Combresc,  which  is  adopted  in  our  translation :  the  manuscript 
reading  means  '  of  Commber,'  and  is  unintelligible. 

"*  These  are  the  boundaries  of  Allerdale  on  the  east  and  north-east. 

^  Vills  in  Dalston,  a  parish  east  of  Allerdale.  ^  Here  the  text  is  corrupt. 
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under  heaven,  and  whosoever  is  there  abiding,  let  him  be  geld-free  as  I 
am ;  and  such  is  the  will  ^  of  Walltheof  and  Wygande  and  Wyberth  and 
Gamell  and  Kunith  and  all  my  kindred  and  thegns ;  and  I  will  that 
Thorfynn  have  sac  and  soc,  toll  and  theam  over  all  the  lands  of  Cardew 
and  Cumdivock  that  were  given  to  Thore  in  Moryn's  days  free,  with  pro- 
clamation (bode)  and  witnessmen  in  the  same  place. 

Such  being  the  contents  of  the  charter,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the 
date,  the  author,  and  the  state  of  Cumbria  which  it  reveals  ? 

On  the  question  of  date  we  find  it  impossible  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  places  the  charter  between  the  years  1067  and  1092, 
after  the  appointment  of  Gospatric  son  of  Maldred  to  the  earldom 
and  before  the  English  conquest  of  Carlisle.  But  the  charter  refers 
to  Earl  Siward  in  terms  which,  unless  they  are  extremely  loose 
and  inaccurate,  prove  him  to  have  been  alive  at  the  time  when  the 
charter  was  granted.  Siward  received  the  earldom  of  Northumbria 
shortly  after  the  murder  of  Earl  Eadwulf  in  1041 ;  ^  and  Siward's 
death,  according  to  all  the  texts  of  the  Chronicle,  falls  in  the  year 
1055.  These  years  are  therefore  the  limits  of  the  period  within 
which  our  charter  was  granted. 

The  grantor  does  not  describe  himself  as  an  earl  though  he 
gives  that  title  to  Siward.  At  the  same  time  he  must  have  been  a 
personage  of  consequence,  since  he  has  thegns  beneath  him.  He  is 
the  lord  of  at  least  two  considerable  districts,  Allerdale  and  Dalston, 
in  the  north  of  Cumberland  ;  and  he  lets  us  see  with  regard  to  the 
latter  that  he  is  geld-free,  and  that  he  has  rights  of  jurisdiction,  *  sac 
and  soc,  toll  and  theam.'  There  is  no  indication  that  he  holds 
AUerdale^  from  the  king  of  Scotland  or  from  any  other  lord  ;  but, 
since  he  calls  in  Siward  to  guarantee  the  grith  which  he  grants  to 
his  tenant  in  Dalston,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  holds 
Dalston  of  the  English  earl.  The  probability  is  that  Allerdale  is 
held  of  Siward  in  the  same  manner.  For  the  grantor,  in  the 
preamble  to  his  grant,  addresses  *  all  the  men  that  dwell  in  all  the 
lands  that  were  Cumbrian.'  Evidently  both  Allerdale  and  Dalston 
are,  to  his  mind,  detached  from  the  old  Cumbrian  kingdom.  And 
it  is  unlikely,  to  say  the  least,  that  he  can  have  meant  to  assert  the 
complete  independence  of  Allerdale,  even  though  Macbeth,  the 
reigning  king  of  the  Scots,  was  not  likely  at  any  time  between  1041 
and  1055  to  show  himself  south  of  Carlisle. 

How  had  he  come  by  the  possession  of  these  two  districts  ?  It 
is  only  from  the  charter  itself  that  we  can  obtain  information 
on  this  subject.  But  the  charter  suggests  some  interesting  con- 
clusions. It  is  issued  in  favour  of  one  Thorfynn  MacThore,  who 
lives  in  Dalston,  to  the  east  of  Allerdale.     Thorfynn  is  no  new- 

'  Eeading  '  willann.'  Professor  Liebermann  reads  '  Willelm,'  but  see  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Wilson,  iibi  sujjra. 

*  A.-S.  Chr.  texts  C  and  D ;  Symeon,  Bist.  Eccl.  Dunelm. 
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comer  in  the  district.  His  father  Thore  was  there  before  him 
'  in  Eadread's  days,'  and  had  privileges  then.  The  identity  of 
Eadread  is  a  riddle  to  Mr.  Wilson ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for 
adopting  Mr.  Eagg's  suggestion  that  the  transcriber  is  merely  mis- 
spelling the  name  of  Ealdred,  a  son  of  Earl  Uhtred  of  North umbria, 
who  succeeded  Eadwulf  Cudel  in  the  earldom  about  1019  and  held  it 
till  1038.  It  was  from  Ealdred  that  Siward  derived  his  claim  to  the 
earldom  of  Northumbria ;  Siward  had  married  Ealdred's  daughter. 

Accepting  Mr.  Kagg's  emendation  we  obtain,  besides  an  ex- 
planation of  Siward's  rights  over  Dalston,  the  highly  interesting 
information  that  the  power  of  the  Northumbrian  earls  extended 
into  at  least  one  corner  of  Cumberland  before  the  year  1038.  It 
has  been  recently  pointed  out  ^  that  Tostig  is  described  in  Domes- 
day as  holding  lands  in  the  south  of  Cumbria,  between  the  rivers 
Esk  and  Duddon.  These  lands  must  have  been  acquired  by  Tostig 
during  his  tenure  of  the  Northumbrian  earldom.  The  evidence  of 
our  charter,  combined  with  that  of  Domesday,  reveals  the  power 
of  the  king  of  Scots  in  Cumbria  as  honeycombed  and  broken  up  by 
English  settlements,  both  in  the  north-east  and  in  the  south-west 
of  the  province.  We  suspect  that  the  annexation  of  AUerdale  to 
Northumbria  was  a  recent  affair  at  the  time  when  the  charter  was 
drawn  up.  Though  AUerdale  is  no  longer  Cumbrian,  the  lord  of 
AUerdale  ignores  Earl  Siward,  in  disposing  of  rights  to  the  west 
and  south  of  Shauk,  and  Waver,  and  Wampool,  the  three  streams 
which  compose  the  east  and  north-east  frontiers  of  his  lordship ; 
he  acts  with  the  independence  which  we  should  expect  from  a 
marcher-colonist ;  and  he  does  not  refer  to  any  predecessors  who 
have  held  the  land  before  him,  or  to  any  superior  lord  who  had 
rights  over  it  in  early  days. 

Who,  then,  was  this  Gospatric  ?  Mr.  Wilson  assumes  his 
identity  with  the  famous  son  of  Maldred,  son  of  Crinan.  But 
there  is  another  and  less  famous  Gospatric  whose  claims  must  be 
considered.  The  relationship  of  the  two  Gospatrics  is  most  con- 
veniently exhibited  by  the  following  genealogy. 


Waltheof 
1 

Eadwulf  Cudel                   Ecgfrida  (1)  = 
E.  of  Bernicia                                           | 

Uhtred          =  (2)  Elgiva 
t  1016            1 

t  circ.  1019                      1 

E. 

1 

1 

Ealdred 

E.  of  Bernicia 

t  circ.  1038 

Siward  =  iElflsed 
E.  of  North- 
umberland 
t  1055 

Eadwulf        Gospatric  I 
of  Bernicia        1 1064 
tl041 

Aldgyth  = 

Maldred, 

son  of  Crinan 

1 
Gospatric  II 

®  Victoria  Counttj  History  of  Cumberland,  i.  300.     I  have  followed  the  editor's 
conclusion  as  to  the  ancient  boundaries  of  Cumbria. 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  Gospatric  I  belongs  to  an 
older  generation  than  the  son  of  Maldred,  whose  first  certain 
appearance  in  history  is  in  the  year  1067.  Maldred  was  a  younger 
brother  of  King  Duncan  I,  who  is  described  as  being  immatura 
aetate  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1040;  ^^  we  may  therefore  assume 
that  Maldred's  son  was  still  a  young  man  at  the  time  of  Siward's 
death  in  1055  :  while  at  that  time  Gospatric  I,  to  judge  from  the 
date  of  Uhtred's  death,  cannot  have  been  much  less  than  forty 
years  of  age.  It  may  be  replied  that  men  married  early  and 
entered  early  into  public  life  in  the  times  with  which  we  are 
dealing;  and  the  argument  from  age  is  not  one  that  can  be 
pressed.  But  there  are  others  pointing  to  the  same  conclusion. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  why  Siward  should  have  allowed  a  part  of 
Bernician  territory  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  Gospatric,  son  of 
Maldred.  They  may  well  have  been  allies.  For  Siward  took  up 
the  cause  of  the  young  Malcolm,  the  cousin  of  Gospatric  II,  invaded 
Scotland  on  Malcolm's  behalf,  and  may,  as  Mr.  Skene  ingeniously 
conjectured,^^  have  placed  his  protege  in  possession  of  Cumbria. 
But  during  Siward's  lifetime  the  house  of  Crinan  was  struggling 
for  bare  existence.  There  was  no  reason  why  Siward  should 
purchase  the  friendship  of  the  son  of  Maldred  by  territorial  con- 
cessions. There  was  the  best  of  reasons  to  make  him  desirous  of 
winning  over  Gospatric  I,  whose  title  to  the  earldom  of  Bernicia, 
in  an  age  and  in  a  province  which  set  hereditary  right  above  royal 
grants,  was  better  than  Siward's  own.  Obscure  as  we  may  regard 
him,  this  elder  Gospatric  was  a  man  of  importance  in  his  time  : 
sufficiently  so,  at  least,  to  be  regarded  by  Tostig  as  a  dangerous 
rival  for  the  first  place  in  Northumbria.  What  more  natural  than 
that  Siward  should  give  to  the  brother  of  the  murdered  Eadwulf  a 
share  of  the  Bernician  inheritance  in  order  to  save  himself  the 
inconvenience  of  a  blood-feud  ? 

It  remains,  however,  to  account  for  the  fact  that,  in  the  time 
of  William  Rufus  and  of  Henry  I,  Carlisle  and  Allerdale  are 
found  in  the  hands  of  Dolfin  and  of  Waltheof,  sons  of  the 
younger  Gospatric.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  this  charter 
the  list  of  the  grantor's  kindred  and  dependents  is  headed  by  the 
name  of  a  Waltheof,  in  whom  Mr.  Wilson  believes  that  we  may 
recognise  the  later  lord  of  Allerdale.  But  of  this  last  conjecture 
we  may  easily  dispose.  Waltheof,  son  of  Gospatric  II,  was  still 
alive  in  1138  ;  he  is  mentioned  as  abbot  of  Croyland  in  that 
year.^2  We  cannot  identify  him  with  a  witness  to  a  charter 
which  dates  from  1055  or  a  still  earlier  year.  But  as  to  the  main 
fact,  which  is  the  subsequent  position  of  the  sons  of  Gospatric  II 

'»  Annals  of  Tighernac,  s.a.  1040.  ^^  Celtic  Scotland,  i.  410. 

*^  Dugdale,  Monasticon,  ii.  101.     He  was  appointed  prior  in  1124 ;  see  Orderic 
Vitalis  (ed.  Migne),  c.  367,  where  he  is  q.q,YLq(\.  Angligena  . .  .  frater  GosijatritU,  dQ  magna 
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in  Cumberland,  we  may  observe  that  neither  they  nor  their  father 
were  in  possession  of  Carlisle  and  Allerdale  in  the  year  1070.  In 
that  year,  we  are  told  by  Symeon  of  Durham  ^^  that  Gospatric 
made  a  raid  from  Bernicia  into  Cumberland  ;  erat  enim  eo  tempore 
Cumhreland  sub  regis  Malcolmi  dominion  non  iure  possessa  sed  violenter 
suhiugata.  In  the  troublous  years  since  Siward's  death  the  influence 
of  Scotland  to  the  west  of  the  Pennine  range  had  been  restored. 
Whatever  lands  were  held  in  Cumbria  under  WilHam  Kufus 
and  Henry  I  by  the  family  of  Gospatric  II  had  been  gained  in  1070 
or  later.  We  do  not  deny  that  they  may  have  been  held  by  the 
house  of  Crinan  at  an  earlier  period  and  subsequently  lost.  There 
is  the  possibility  that  Maldred  and  his  son  had  acquired  a  title  to 
Cumbrian  lands  in  the  days  before  1034,  when  Maldred's  brother 
Duncan  was  under-king  of  Cumbria.  But  the  wording  of  our 
charter  makes  it  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  lord  of  Allerdale  by 
whom  it  was  granted  was  the  son  of  Maldred.  We  must  re- 
member that  the  young  Malcolm  was  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Crinan,  and  that  he  had  the  title  of  king  of  Cumbria  among  his 
own  supporters  before  ever  he  overthrew  Macbeth,  the  slayer  of 
his  father.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  to  find  the  younger  branch 
of  the  house  dissociating  itself  from  his  cause,  and  transferring 
Cumbrian  lands  to  the  overlordship  of  an  English  earl.  After  the 
death  of  Siward,  still  more  after  that  of  Gospatric  I,  the  younger 
Gospatric  had  every  reason  for  becoming  an  Englishman  as 
rapidly  and  as  thoroughly  as  possible ;  for  he  was  left  as  the 
senior  surviving  representative  of  the  greatest  Bernician  family. 
Before  1055  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  desire  to 
abandon  his  cousin's  cause  and  diminish  the  integrity  of  Cum- 
bria. But  there  can  be  little  dpubt  that  the  grantor  of  our 
charter  regarded  himself  as  a  Bernician,  not  a  Scot. 

H.  W.  C.  Davis. 


The  Battle  Field  of  Hastings, 

Sir  James  Eamsay  has  lately  called  attention  to  the  forces  engaged 
at  Hastings.^  The  figures  given  by  the  Norman  writers  being 
impossible,  perhaps  the  best  evidence  we  can  get  is  the  size 
of  the  position  occupied  by  Harold.  The  only  large  scale  map 
with  hill   shading  is  the  one  in  Freeman,  prepared  by  Captain 

noUlitate  Anglorum.  Mr.  Hodgson  maintains  (Hist.  Northumb.  vii.  28)  that  this 
must  have  been  a  different  person  from  the  Waltheof  mentioned  in  our  text.  But  his 
argument  that  a  Northumbrian  would  not  enter  so  distant  a  monastery  is  weak. 
Croyland  had  a  Northumbrian  connexion. 

'3  Hist.  Begum,  p.  191,  Kolls  ed. 

'  Ante,  vol.  xviii.  p.  628  (October  1903). 
VOL.  XX. — NO.  LXXVII.  F 
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Edward  R.  James,  but  the  shading  being  rather  coarse  some  of 
the  smaller  features  could  not  be  shown  and  some  are  exaggerated 
— a  difficulty  hardly  to  be  avoided  with  the  finest  hill  shading ; — 
to  show  them  properly  would  require  contours  every  ten  or  fifteen 
feet.'^  It  may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  give  the  result  of  several 
examinations  of  the  ground. 

The  map  and  the  accepted  story  give  Harold  a  front  of  some 
1,800  yards,  calling  for  20,000  to  30,000  men.^  This  line  stretches 
all  along  the  ridge  of  battle,  half  east  and  half  west  of  the  abbey 
church,  which  marks  the  summit  where  he  planted  his  standard. 
The  ground,  however,  offers  an  alternative  and,  so  far  as  the  left 
flank  is  concerned,  stronger  position  which  would  be  only  some 
800  yards  long  instead  of  1,800.  Two  hundred  yards  east  of  the 
abbey*  lies  the  junction  of  the  village  street  with  Marley  Lane. 
From  this  point  to  the  present  schoolhouse,  200  yards  further  east, 
the  back  of  the  ridge  falls  very  sharply ;  the  bank — the  Malfosse 
of  Freeman's  map — is  over  fifty  feet  high,  and  so  steep  as  to  give 
complete  protection  to  a  flank  thrown  back  upon  it  at  an  angle. 
West  of  the  abbey  the  Asten  runs  close  behind  the  ridge,  and  at 
400  yards  from  the  abbey  *  the  bank  at  the  back,  though  not  so 
formidable  as  it  is  further  on,  is  already  over  thirty  feet  high,  and 
is  steep  enough  to  prevent  any  effective  charge  by  the  Norman 
horse.  The  length  of  a  line  slightly  curved  with  its  flanks  thrown 
sharply  back  to  rest  upon  these  two  banks  at  850  to  400  yards 
east,  and  400  or  450  yards  west,  of  the  abbey  would  be  850  or 
900  yards.  Mr.  Oman  estimates  ten  or  twelve  ranks,  the  ranks 
having  a  man  to  each  yard  of  front.^  This  may  seem  rather  loose 
order  to  stand  against  mailed  horsemen,  but  if  we  give  little  more 
than  two  feet  per  man,  a  line  of  900  yards  and  ten  or  twelve  deep 
would  not  want  more  than  12,000  to  15,000  men.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  the  ground  is  concerned,  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  suppose 
that  Harold  had  more  than  12,000  to  15,000  men,  many  of  them 
rustics;  and  against  such  a  force  William  would  probably  not 
require  more  than  about  10,000  of  better  average  quality. 

May  we  not  go  further  and  say  that  the  shorter  position  was 
probably  the  true  one  ?  The  details  of  William  of  Poitiers,  apart 
from  his  decoration,  have  the  touch  of  reality,  and  look  as  if  they 
came  straight  from  an  eye-witness,  whether  himself  or  another. 

'  But  the  wider  contours  of  the  six-inch  map  (Ordnance  Survey,  No.  Ivii.  N.E.)  run 
conveniently. 

^  Freeman  himself  declines  {Norm.  Oonq.  iii.  pref.)  to  be  responsible  for  the  exact 
extent  of  the  English  line,  but  (p.  471)  makes  it  long.  Mr.  Oman  accepts  the  long 
line,  but  his  special  concern  is  with  William's  combination  of  horsemen  and  bowmen 
(Art  of  War ;  Middle  Ages,  p.  154). 

*  The  abbey  always  means  here  its  church — south-west  of  the  parish  church,  just 
across  the  road.    The  present  house  is  100  yards  to  the  west. 

'  Art  of  War ;  Middle  Ages.  He  estimates  3,000  housecarls  round  the  standard. 
Half  these  would  be  in  front  of  the  standard,  in  the  main  line. 
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As  a  fine  writer  he  talks  of  the  ingens  numerositas  of  the  English, 
but  as  an  eye-witness  or  reporter  he  describes  them  as  conglohati,^ 
a  word  which  suits  a  front  of  800  yards  with  the  flanks  thrown  well 
back,  but  which  would  be  singularly  inappropriate  to  a  line  that 
extended  for  a  mile  or  more,  and  would  have  been  practically 
straight,  for  the  line  of  the  ridge  is  straight  or  even  slightly  con- 
cave. From  the  abbey  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  only  some  300 
yards.  If  the  centre  were  advanced  150  yards,  halfway  down  the 
slope,  the  curve  in  a  line  of  1,800  yards  would  be  inappreciable. 
But  the  centre  was  in  fact  advanced  very  little,  for  in  the  very  next 
line  we  read,  before  the  actual  fighting  begins,  dux  cum  suis  ardua 
clivi  sensim  ascendit  If  the  English  line  had  been  only  two 
hundred  yards  or  less  in  front  of  them,  the  Norman  horsemen  would 
not  have  started  up  the  hill  till  they  actually  attacked,  and  would 
then  have  gone  at  a  gallop. 

It  is  true  that  William  of  Poitiers  makes  the  duke,  though  with 
the  smaller  force,  talk  of  having  60,000  men,  while  other  Norman 
writers  deal  in  still  larger  figures.  But  such  figures  are  hardly  to 
be  taken  as  arithmetic  at  all.^  They  should  be  looked  upon  not  as 
exaggerations  of  number,  but  as  epithets — rhetorical  equivalents  of 
*  many.'  If  a  child  says  there  are  100,000  flies  on  the  window,  we 
do  not  suppose  that  there  must  in  fact  be  50,000,  or  at  least  30,000. 
He  only  means  that  there  are  a  great  many — more  than  he  can 
count.  Do  not  we  still  describe  a  crowd  in  much  the  same  fashion  ? 
When  the  Norman  writers  give  the  duke  60,000  or  100,000  men, 
and  Harold  many  more,  killing  thousands  at  every  turn,  it  appears 
to  be  only  their  way  of  saying  that  William  was  a  great  man,  and 
had  many  good  soldiers,  and  defeated  a  larger  force  with  much 
slaughter.  If  armies  of  10,000  to  15,000  men  seem  small,  they  are 
perhaps  as  large  as  William  is  likely  to  have  carried  across  the 
Channel,  or  Harold  to  have  hurried  by  a  forced  march  through 
the  Andreds weald.  The  English  Chronicle  and  Florence  are  no 
doubt  open  to  suspicion  on  this  point,  but  if  they  are  to  be  trusted 
— and  they  get  some  confirmation  from  William  of  Malmesbury — 
Harold's  force  was  not  large.^ 

If  more  room  is  required,  we  should  extend  the  line  further 
west  than  has  been  suggested,  rather  than  further  east.  The  right 
flank  can  be  placed  where  we  like,  for  on  the  western  side  there  is 

^  '  Praeoccupavere  montem  silvae  per  quam  advenere  vicinum.  .  .  .  Constitere 
densius  conglobati.    Dux  cum  suis  ardua  clivi  sensim  ascendit.' 

^  It  does  not  matter  whether  they  originated  with  the  soldiers  or  the  chronicler,  but 
Orderic's '  ibi '  {?  in  Malfosse),  'ut  fertur  ab  his  qui  interftierunt,  fere  15,000  perierunt,' 
is  misleading ;  his  account  was  not  based  on  investigation,  but  is  entirely  borrowed, 
with  improvements,  from  "William  of  Poitiers  and  William  of  Jumidges — this  detail 
from  the  latter,  who  says  only,  '  ibi  nimirum  ut  fertur  15,000.' 

^  The  authorities  are  collected  in  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  iii.  445  and  appendix. 
The  armies  which  crossed  from  England  to  France  in  1346  and  1416-7  seem  to 
have  been  only  8,000  to  10,000  (Sir  J.  Kamsay,  ante,  xviii.  628), 

^  2 
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everywhere  a  steep  bank  for  it  to  rest  upon  at  the  back  of  the  ridge. 
It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  have  the  standard  exactly  in  the 
centre  ;  Harold  would  naturally  place  himself  where  he  could  best 
see  and  be  seen,  especially  as  that  point  was  opposite  the  road  by 
which  the  enemy  must  approach.  Even  apart  from  conglobati  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  left  flank  can  have  been  carried  more 
than  400  yards  from  the  standard,  for  beyond  this  point  the  posi- 
tion was  for  Harold's  particular  tactics  comparatively  weak  both 
to  the  front  and  flank.^  East  of  the  schoolhouse  the  southern 
slope  of  the  ridge  is  for  200  yards  easy,  rising  less  than  thirty 
feet  above  the  valley  at  the  present  railway  station,  and  the 
200  feet  contour  shows  conveniently  how,  by  riding  only  a  little 
across  the  slope,  the  Normans  could  here  have  charged  the  English 
almost  on  a  level.  This  weakness  in  front  has  been  often  noticed, 
and  seems  to  have  caused  Mr.  J.  E.  Green  some  qualms.^^ 

As  to  the  flank,  there  is  nowhere  on  this  eastern  side  enough 
dip  along  the  line  of  the  ridge  to  be  any  protection,  the  dip  at 
the  point  chosen  by  Captain  James  being  little,  if  any,  more  than 
that  at  the  schoolhouse.  The  flank  would  therefore  have  to 
depend  for  protection  on  the  back  of  the  ridge.  Now  west  of  the 
schoolhouse,  300  to  400  yards  east  of  the  abbey,  there  is,  as  has 
been  said,  a  steep  bank  at  the  back  for  the  flank  to  rest  upon  ;  but 
beyond  this,  east  of  the  schoolhouse,  the  back  of  the  hill,  well  shown 
in  the  map,  broadens  out ;  the  bank  which  bounds  it  is  too  far 
away  to  be  of  use,  gets  steadily  lower,  and  at  600  yards  from  the 
abbey  dies  out,  the  back  of  the  ridge  being  for  three  hundred 
yards  a  comparatively  easy  slope.  Beyond  this  again,  at  what 
appears  to  be  Captain  James's  point,^^  a  dent  in  the  back  of  the 
hill  makes  a  fair  slope  for  the  flank  to  rest  upon,  but  this  slope 
is  neither  high  nor  very  steep ;  the  steeper  part  of  it  is  not 
fifty  yards  wide,  and  though  it  would  somewhat  check,  it  would 
certainly  not  stop  a  Norman  charge.  The  slopes  both  to  the 
east  and  north  at  this  point  are  much  exaggerated  by  the  hill- 
shading  of  the  map.^^     Flank  attacks  in  the  strict  military  sense 

®  No  probable  abattis  would  affect  the  relative  strength  of  different  points. 

'"  Historical  Studies  (1903),  p.  151.  The  notes  are  rough,  for  his  own  use  only, 
and  I  do  not  follow  him  as  to  the  English  left  being  away  from  William's  base.  That 
base  was  Hastings,  to  the  south -eas^,  and  the  English  left  was  much  nearer  than 
their  right  (see  map)  to  the  ridgeway  by  which  he  had  come.  The  country  due  south 
is  difiicult  and  cut  up  by  streams. 

*'  This  point,  having  a  natural  glacis  on  three  sides  of  it,  looks  an  excellent  posi- 
tion for  men  with  muskets,  and  Captain  James  appears  to  regard  it  with  the  eyes  of 
1815  or  1855.  Perhaps  too  he  felt  bound  to  make  a  front  for  30,000  men.  It  is  not 
clear  {Norm.  Cotiq  ii.  pref.)  how  far  he  had  considered  the  particular  manner  in 
which  the  English  fought.     The  map  puts  half  of  them  behind  the  ridge  of  the  hill. 

'2  The  ground  is  easily  seen  from  a  footpath  along  the  south-western  side  of  the 
railway  and  the  osier  bed,  but  the  embankment  partly  disguises  the  weakness  of  the 
rear  inside  Captain  Jaijies's  flank. 
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appear  to  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  used  in  early  feudal  warfare, 
which  dealt  almost  entirely  in  plain  frontal  attack  ;  but  a  deliberate 
flank  attack  would  not  be  necessary.  Harold  had  posted  his  whole 
army  on  foot,  massed  in  one  immovable  body  many  ranks  deep, 
with  orders  on  no  account  to  break  their  formation.  In  a  pro- 
longed struggle  between  cavalry  and  such  an  immovable  phalanx 
the  horsemen  would  of  themselves  inevitably  overlap  and  ride  round 
the  English  flank  unless  prevented  by  the  ground,  while  if  some 
of  them  ventured  to  push  a  hundred  yards  or  so  round  this  flank 
they  would  find  the  rear  still  weaker,  and  a  small  body  of  horse 
would  there  produce  a  great  effect.  On  principle  such  an  attempt 
might,  as  Creasy  says,  have  been  dangerous,^^  and  this  flank  and 
rear  could  no  doubt  have  been  protected  by  a  small  force  of  horse- 
men, for  the  ground  would  have  been  all  in  their  favour.  But, 
according  to  all  the  accounts  we  have,  Harold  fought  without  any 
cavalry,  and  apparently  he  had  few  bowmen.  His  closely  massed 
infantry  were  not  intended  to  leave  their  ground,  nor  could  they 
safely  do  so  while  they  were  being  attacked  in  front  as  well  as  in 
flank.  Under  the  circumstances  the  risk  to  a  flanking  party  would 
not  be  great,  for  at  the  worst  they  could  ride  away  from  the 
English  foot — if  necessary  they  could  cross  the  tiny  brook  to  the 
north,  and  rejoin  their  friends  after  making  a  slight  circuit. 
For  Harold's  particular  tactics  his  left  flank  would  be  much 
weaker  at  900  yards  from  the  standard  than  at  400.  There 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  there  was  any  more  protection 
from  timber  or  scrub  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill  than 
there  was  on  its  southern  front.  There  were  probably  some  trees 
or  bushes  along  the  brook,  but  both  William  of  Poitiers  and  Guy 
distinguish  broadly  between  the  hill,  as  a  whole,  and  the  wood 
through  which  the  English  had  come,  while  Guy  seems  to  describe 
the  hill  generally  (in  antithesis  to  silva)  as  non  cultus  ager, 
which  suggests  that  it  was  all  open  heath  without  any  quantity  of 
scrub  on  either  face  of  it.^^ 

On  the  west  the  ridge — the  top  of  it — ends  about  900  yards 
from  the  abbey  in  a  pointed  shoulder  on  which  Captain  James 
placed  the  right  flank.  If  we  place  the  flank  at  only  400  yards 
from  the  abbey,  or  anywhere  short  of  this  shoulder,  we  admit  the 
Normans  to  the  ridge  of  the  hill  on  this  side  from  the  very  first,  but 
there  is  nothing  against  that  in  the  authorities.  Their  silence  is 
in  its  favour,  for  if  the  Normans  first  gained  this  ridge  at  a  later 
stage  it  would,  as  Freeman  points  out,  be  a  very  important  feature 

*3  The  extreme  flank  would  be  within  150  yards  of  the  brook,  which  just  there 
has  a  considerable  bank,  though  the  osier  bed  along  it  is  not  many  years  old  and  purely 
artificial.    But  the  bank  only  reaches  some  100  yards  inside  the  flank. 

'*  Guy,  ii.  363-9.  '  Diffudit  silva  cohortes.  .  .  .  Mons  silvae  vicinus'erat  .  .  .  et 
non  cultus  ager  .  .  .  ;progredientes  [montem]  praeripiunt ; '  and  see  note  6,  supra. 
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in  the  battle,  and  we  might  expect  it  to  be  distinctly  mentioned. ^^ 
The  left  flank,  wherever  placed,  held  out  all  day,  though  {pace 
Captain  James's  map)  there  was  nowhere  on  that  side  any  shoulder, 
or  even  any  considerable  dip,  in  the  line  of  ridge  to  protect  it. 
To  have  the  Normans  on  the  western  ridge  also,  which  is  not  wide, 
would  not  matter  very  much  if  it  was  expected  and  prepared  for. 
It  would  be  another  matter  if  they  gained  it  unexpectedly  in  the 
middle  of  the  battle  so  as  to  charge  along  it  on  a  broken  line. 

F.  Babing, 


The  Marriage  Contract ^  Inventory,  and  Funeral 
Expenses  of  Edmund  HarveL 

The  following  documents,  to  which  my  attention  was  called  by 
Dr.  Ludwig,  are  the  proof  of  marriage  contract  and  the  inventory 
of  goods  belonging  to  Apollonia  Uttinger,  daughter  of  Georg 
Uttinger,'  a  German  merchant  in  Venice,  and  widow  of  Edmund 
Harvel,  English  merchant  and  accredited  agent  of  Henry  VIII  to 
the  State  of  Venice,  also  a  list  of  Harvel' s  funeral  expenses. 
Harvel's  credentials  bear  date  1535,^  and  he  arrived  in  Venice  in 
1536.  On  19  Jan.  1537  he  signed  the  marriage  contract  with 
Georg  Uttinger  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Apollonia.  He  took 
a  house  in  the  parish  of  San  Geremia,  apparently  the  property  of  the 
State,  for  we  find  the  following  order.  The  chiefs  of  the  Ten  dederunt 
licentiam  domino  Francisco  Donato  equiti  procuratori  et  magnifico 
domino  Antonio  lustiniano  quondam  Ser  Antonii  quod  possint  ire 
domum,  uhi  habitat  magnificus  dominus  Sigismundus  Arvel,  orator 
Serenissimi  domini  regis  Angliae,  quoties  opus  fuerit,  pro  reparanda 

»*  Guy's  couplet,  quoted  doubtfully  by  Freeman  (iii.  490),  says  nothing  of  gaining 
higher  ground.  William  of  Poitiers's  'Angli  nimium  adiuvantur  superioris  loci 
opportunitate,  quem  sine  procursu  tenant '  applies  to  their  line  as  a  whole,  i.e.  mainly 
to  the  front,  but  there  is  some  slope  also  along  the  line  of  the  ridge.  He  may  only 
mean  that  the  Norman  horses  were  blown  after  climbing  the  hill.  The  top  of  the 
southern  slope,  where  the  armies  must  have  actually  met,  though  enough  to  give 
an  ^advantage  to  the  English,  is  in  general  not  steep.  That  there  was  some  slope, 
but  not  very  much,  seems  indicated  in  the  Tapestry  (Fowke's  no.  65)  by  cutting  away 
under  the  Norman  horse,  but  not  under  the  English  foot,  the  usual  inch  or  two  of 
standing  ground  which  runs  all  along  it.  The  same  device  is  used  in  no.  70  and 
no.  76,  the  death  of  Harold  super  ardua  montis  (Guy).  The  designer  could  show  a 
steeper  slope  or  a  hill  if  he  liked,  as  is  proved  by  nos.  59,  60. 

'  See  Simonsfeld,  Der  Fondaco  dei  Tedeschi  in  Venedig,  ii.  178,  207.  Georg 
Uttinger  was  an  Augsburger. 

'  Cal.  State  Papers,  Ven.,  i.  p.  cxlv. 
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ipsa  domo}  This  permit  was  necessary  in  view  of  the  law  forbidding 
a  Venetian  noble  to  enter  an  ambassador's  house.  Besides  his 
domestic  servants,  whose  names  appear  in  the  funeral  expenses  as 
receiving  bounties,  Harvel  kept  thirteen  *  familiars  *  (familiari),^  of 
whom  four  were  English,  the  rest  Italian  ;  on  15  March  1542,  he 
obtained  leave  from  the  Council  of  Ten  for  these  men  to  carry  arms. 
They  all  lived  in  his  house  and  at  his  charges.  In  the  order 
Harvel  is  styled  *  ambassador.'  Harvel  died  in  January  1549-50. 
The  necrologies  of  the  sanitary  officers  are  missing  for  that  year, 
and  we  do  not  know  the  day  of  his  death,  but  it  was  certainly 
before  the  7th,  as  on  that  date  we  have  an  entry  ^  of  the  sums 
disbursed  by  the  State.  Harvel  was  carried  from  his  house  in  San 
Geremia  to  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  where  the  family  bought  from 
the  Dominican  Friars  a  tomb  at  the  cost  of  fifty  ducats  five  grossi. 
The  funeral  expenses  were  defrayed  partly  by  the  State  of  Venice, 
partly  by  the  family.  There  is  a  note  appended  to  the  official  list 
of  expenses  stating  that  the  Signory  did  not  accompany  the  funeral, 
as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  ambassadors,  because  Harvel  was  not  a 
true  ambassador,  but  *  as  it  were  an  envoy  and  vice-ambassador.' 

Horatio  F.  Brown. 


Venice,  Archivio  di  Stato,  Proprio  Vadimoni,  Eo  33,  c.  51  v°. 
Die  tertia  mensis  Fehruarii^  1549. 

Honesta  Domina  Appolonia  filia  Domini  Georgii  Utinger  et  relicta 
lUustris  Domini  Sigismundi  Arruel  Oratoris  Ser™^  et  111™^  Kegis  Angliae 
comprobavit  de  ejus  dote  et  repromissa  cum  suo  contractu  nuptiali  sub- 
scripto  manibus  clarissimorum  advocatorum  comunis  hujus  tenoris, 
videlicet : 

Die  19  del  mese  de  zener  1537.  Al  nome  del  omnipotente  Idio  et  de 
la  gloriosa  verzine  Madre  Madona  Sancta  Maria,  et  de  tutta  la  Corte  del 
Cielo.  Contracto  matrimonial  praticado  et  conclusp  per  el  nobel  homo 
Miser  Hieronimo  Marcello  fo  de  Miser  Francesco  tra  Miser  Zorzi  Utinger 
mercadante  Alemano  da  una  parte,  et  Miser  Sigismundo  Arruel  merca- 
dante  da  I'altra,  per  el  qual  ditto  Miser  Zorzi  promette  et  da  Madona 
Appolonia  sua  figliola  legiptima  al  ditto  Miser  Sigismundo  per  sua 
legiptima  sposa  et  moglier  secondo  che  commanda  Idio,  et  la  sancta 
madre  chiesia  et  cussi  ditto  Miser  Sigismundo  tuol  et  accepta  ditta 
Madona  Appolonia  per  sua  sposa  et  legiptima  moglier.  Per  dota  vera- 
mente  de  la  qual  Madona  Appolonia  el  ditto  Miser  Zorzi  promette  dar  et 
pagar  al  ditto  Miser  Sigismundo  al  sposar  de  la  ditta  ducati  milledusento 
de  contadi,  et  altri  ducati  tresento  zoe  ducati  300  in  tante  cosse  de  dosso 

'  Archivio  di  Stato,  Venezia.    Capi.  Consiglio  X.,  Notatorio  XII.,  161. 
*  Cal.  S.  P.  Ven.,  March  15,  1542. 

^  Cal.  S.  P.  Ven.,  January  7,  1550.  See  also  Cal.  S.  P.,  For.  and  Dorn. ;  Henry 
VIII.,  xii.,  xiii. ;  Cecchetti,  Le  Vesti,  Venezia,  1886. 
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et  per  ornamento  de  essa  Madonna  Appolonia  et  per  suo  uso,  la  qual  dota 
esso  Misser  Sigismundo  tuol  et  accepta  sopra  tutti  li  sui  bene  present!  et 
futuri  che'l  signor  Dio  li  dagi  pace  et  tranquilita,  con  bona  sanita  et 
longa  vita  a  Tuna  et  I'altra  parte.  lo  Sigismundo  Aruel  suprascripto 
confesso  et  prometto  quanto  di  sopra  se  contiene,  et  per  fede  ho  scritto 
questo  di  mea  man  propria,  et  questo  giorno  presente  6  di  febraro  1537  in 
Venetia  ho  riceputo  da  Miser  Giorgio  supraditto  ducati  mille  ducento  di 
contati.  Andreas  Lauredanus  A.C.,  Leonardus  Navagierius  A.C.,  Francis- 
cus  Pisani  Ad.  C.  Die  30  januarii  1549.  Petrus  Dandulo  notarius  ad 
suprascripta  etc.  hoc  autem  etc.  infra  annum  et  diem  etc. 


Venezu,  Archivi  di  Stato,  Propria,  Mobili,  K°.  16,  C.  152 
Die  tertia  mensis  Februariiy  1649. 

Honesta  Domina  AppoUonia  filia  Domini  Georgii  Utinger  et  relicta 
q™  lUustris  D"i  Sigismundi  Arruel  Oratoris  Serenissimi  et  111™^  Eegis 
Anglie  postquam  comprobavit  de  ejus  dote  et  repromessa  que  fuit  in 
totum  de  ducatis  mille  quingentis  ut  constat  ejus  vadimonio  ellevato 
sub  die  instantis,  presentavit  legi  bona  infrascripta,  videlicet : 

Una  cariola  ^  de  nogera  con  suo  vello  intarsiada. 

Do  stramazi  ^  de  lana. 

Una  sottana  de  veludo  cremesin  vechia  con  cordoni  d'oro  con  cassi  e 
manege.^ 

Una  vestura  de  veludo  negro  lavorada  a  franze  beretina  ^  de  sora. 

Una  vestura  de  raxo  ^^  cremexin  con  franze  bianche,  cassi  e  manege. 

Una  vestura  de  ormesin  biancho  con  sui  manege  c  cassi  e  do  passamani 
d'oro  dape.^^ 

Una  sottana  dedamasco  zalo  ^^  vechia  con  tre  dopionzini  '^  dape. 

Una  vestura  de  ormesin  negro  con  franzete  velluda  a  scagion^^  e 
manege. 

Una  sottana  de  ormesin  negro  segnada  ^^  con  cassi  e  manege. 

Uno  burato  ^^  de  seda  da  dona. 

Una  sottana  de  velludo  negro  con  suo  cassi  e  manege  vechia. 

Una  sottana  de  raxo  beretin  segnada  con  cassi  e  manege. 

Una  vesta  con  coda  de  samito  ^^  negro  listada  ^^  de  velludo  con  sue 
manege. 

Uno  burato  negro  con  coda. 

Una  sottana  de  rassa  biancha  a  ago  pien  cassi  e  manege. 

Una  sottana  de  rassa  ruosa  secha  ^^  stricha  ^o  de  veludo  negro  vechia. 

Una  sottana  de  tabi  ^i  zallo  stricha  de  raso  turchin  vechia  con  sue 
manege. 

Una  sottana  de  doblita  ^2  d'oro  millanese. 


«  Truckle-bed. 

'  Mattresses. 

s  Body  and  sleeves. 

«  Grey. 

1"  Satin. 

"  At  the  foot. 

'2  Yellow. 

*3  Flounces. 

1^  En  Chevron. 

''  Stamped. 

»«  (Uncertain). 

»^  Samite. 

>8  Striped. 

'^  Dried  rose. 

20  Slashed. 

2'  Taffety.  "  ^  g^uff  ra^de  of  thread  and  cotton. 
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Cinque  pera  de  calzete  da  dona  aguchiade  ^^  de  diverse  sorte. 

Una  coverta  da  cavalo  de  raxo  turchin  stratagiada  d'oro. 

Una  sottana  desfata  de  rassa  biancha. 

Una  sottana  de  raxo  zallo  con  franze  bianche  vecchia. 

Una  carpeta  ^"^  de  carisea  ^^  lastada  per  fillada  de  veludo  negro. 

Un'  altra  carpeta  scarlatina  con  un  pocho  de  veludo. 

Una  sottana  de  raxo  biancho  vechia. 

Una  carpeta  de  dobleta  naranzata  ^^  strichada  de  raxo  biancha  vechia 
fodra  de  varo.^^ 

Una  sottana  desfata  de  damaschin  carnason  ^^  vechia. 

Una  sottana  de  veludo  paonazo  desfata  vechia. 

Una  carpeta  de  raso  zallo  in  .  .  .  con  uno  friso  de  franze  rossi  fodra 
de  lovi  2^  grossi. 

Una  carpeta  de  raso  roan  stricha  de  veludo  fodra  de  goUe  de 
conigli. 

Uno  doloman  da  dona  de  damasco  beretin  fodra  de  martori.^*^ 

Uno  martoro. 

Bavari  ^^  da  dona  N^  otto  de  diverse  sorte  de  seda. 

Una  scuffia  ^^  de  seda  cremesin  e  d'oro — una  vechia  de  veludo. 

Do  scuffle  de  cartoline  d'oro  et  arzento. 

Una  mezza  traversa  ^^  de  posta  taiada  d'arzento. 

Tre  f azuoli  de  cavo  ^"^  negri. 

Do  busti  ^^  de  tella  de  zipon. 

Uno  vardacoreto  ^^  de  rassa  biancha  da  homo. 

Cinque  barette  veluda  vechie. 

Una  vecchia  d'ormesin. 

Uno  pero  ^^  de  calzite  negre  de  pano. 

Do  pera  de  calzoni  de  pano. 

Quatro  pera  de  calze  intriege  ^^  de  diverse  sorte. 

Uno  combesso  ^^  de  ormesin  negro  fodra  de  tella  e  uno  ungolo.'*^ 

Uno  combesso  de  raxo  negro  fodra  de  tella. 

Una  vesta  ugnola  de  raso  negro  over  rubon  "^^  con  sua  fodra  de  lovis  e 
manege. 

Uno  zupon  de  mochagiaro  ^^  negro. 

Una  fodra  de  martori  con  sue  fodre  de  manege. 

Una  romana  "^^  de  tabi  usada  fodra  de  martori. 

Una  crovatina'*^  de  raso  negro  usada  stricha  de  veludo  e  fodra  da 
dossi.'*^ 

Una  capa  de  pano  negro  lista  de  raxo. 

Uno  tabarin  ''•^  de  pano  negro  lista  de  veludo. 

Una  capa  de  pano  negro  lezier  vechio. 

23  Knitted.  24  Petticoat.  ^  Kersey. 

2«  Orange  colour.  27  y^ir.  28  Carnation. 

29  Wolfskin.  3»  Marten.  s'  Capes 

''^  Cap.  33  Apron.  ^*  Embroidery. 

3*  Stays.  8«  Waistcoat.  "  Pair. 

.  38  Open-work.  3"  Under  vest.  *«  Single. 

*'  Dressing  gown.  «  Mohair.  "  Mantle. 

"  Muffler.  «  Qrey  squirrel.  «  Cloak. 
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Uno  sagio  ''^  de  damasco  negro  e  uno  de  veludo  vechio. 

Uno  ruboneto  ugnolo  desfato  de  damaschin  negro  vechio. 

Un'  altro  ruboneto  de  damasco  listado  de  veludo. 

Un'  altro  de  tabi  con  veludo  da  pe  usado. 

Uno  sagio  de  veludo  negro  fodra  de  tella. 

Uno  rubon  de  damasco  negro  cum  veludo  da  pe  vechio. 

Una  crovatina  de  veludo  negro  vechia. 

Uno  rubon  de  veludo  negro  fodra  de  raxo. 

Un'  altro  rubon  de  damasco  negro  con  veludo  da  pe  vechio. 

Do  casachete,"*^  una  de  damaschin,  una  de  tabi. 

Uno  tapedo  da  tavola  de  b''  8. 

Tapedi  de  diverse  sorte  N<^  26  turcheschi  e  rodioti  usadi. 

Uno  pavion  di  dimito  rosso  con  suo  capello  e  coltra. 

Uno  pavion  de  sarza  pagana  "^^  con  suo  capello. 

Uno  tornaleto  de  pano  paonazzo  lista  de  veludo  verde  vechio. 

Uno  cuoro  ^^  turchesco. 

Una  coverta  da  leto  de  damaschin  rosso. 

Una  coverta  da  cariola  de  samito  paonazo. 

Una  coltra  ^^  de  dimito  rosso  imbotida. 

Una  coltra  de  samito  ciprioto  biancha  imbotida. 

B**  19  de  spaliera  ^^  in  4  cavezi  ^^  alte  parte  b""  2  e  parte  b'"  3. 

B'*  18  de  spaliera  a  broche  in  3  cavezi. 

B'"  39  in  circa  spaliera  a  fogiame  con  sui  frixi  in  pezi  8. 

B*"  33  spaliera  a  figure  alte  ...  10  in  piu  pezi. 

Uno  tapedo  da  tavola  de  b*^  5  alto  .  .  .  xi. 

Uno  tapedo  turchescho  da  tavola  grosso  vechio. 

Sette  tapedi  usadi  de  diverse  sorte. 

Uno  tornoleto  de  sarza  verde  usada. 

Uno  fornimento  da  letto  de  sarza  verde  e  rossa  vecchio. 

B"^  XXI  pani  verde  bergamaschi  in  4  cavezi. 

B'"  30  pani  verdi  vechii  tarmadi  ^'^  alti  b"^  do. 

Una  felzada  -^l  biancha. 

Uno  tornoleto  de  damasco  verde. 

Uno  fornimento  da  letto  de  damaschin  verde  vechio. 

Uno  fornimento  da  letto  de  taffeta  incarnado. 

Peltri  ^^  de  diverse  sorte  pezi  N^  192  L200  in  circa. 

Una  cariola  de  nogara. 

Do  cariege  -^^  de  nogara  velude  vecchie,  un'  altra  piccola. 

Sette  cariege  de  nogara  con  curame. 

Sie  casse  de  nogera. 

Uno  scagno  de  nogera  schieto. 

Uno  specchio  d'azal.^^ 

Do  pero  de  cavedoni  ^^  de  loton  ^°  con  sui  fornimenti  vechii. 

Libri  di  diverse  sorte  N^  170  in  circa. 


*'  Doublet. 

*^  Doublets. 

*"  Serge. 

^°  Stamped  leather. 

^'  Bed  quilt. 

"  Hangings. 

*3  Lengths. 

"  Moth-eaten. 

"  Bedquilt. 

.^^  Pewters. 

•"  Chairs. 

5«  Steel. 

^^  Andirons. 

«"  Brass. 
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Una  tavola  grande  con  sui  trespedi.^^ 

Una  cariola  de  nogera. 

Uno  pagiarin  ^^  e  do  stramazi  de  lana. 

Uno  per  de  ninzioli  ^^  da  massara  grossi. 

Una  schiavina  ^*  usada. 

Una  coverta  de  letto  divisada.^^ 

Do  cavazali,^'^  otto  pera  de  ninzioli  grossi  piccoli  de  cariola. 

Pera  xii  de  ninzioli  de  diverse  sorte. 

Mantelli  de  diverse  sorte  N^  vinti  boni  e  tristi. 

Tovagie  da  man  de  piu  sorte  bone  e  triste  N°  30. 

Tovaglioli  N^  100. 

Fazuoli  da  man  N°  15  lavoradi  e  schieti. 

Camise  da  dona  N°  otto  usado  e  rotte  e  bone. 

Camise  da  homo  N^  18  triste  e  bone. 

Casse  fente  de  cenaprio  ^'^  N''  14  tre  de  le  qual  hanno  la  zogia  ^^  d'oro. 

Duo  scrigni  de  nogera  e  una  cassella  da  scripture. 

Uno  spechio  d'azal. 

Una  tavola  con  sui  trespedi. 

Do  pera  de  cavedoni  picoli  de  loton  con  suo  fornimento. 

Quattro  casse  de  nogara  intarsiada. 

Do  forcieri  ^^  de  cuoro. 

Do  casse  de  albeo  fente  de  cenaprio  vechie. 

Uno  cancello  de  nogara  da  manzar  suxo. 

Sie  sechii  de  rame,  do  sechielli  de  loton. 

Do  conche  de  rame. 

Otto  candelieri  de  lotton. 

Sette  candeliere  de  rame,  grande  e  piccole. 

Stramazi  xii  de  lana. 

Pagiarini  N<*  18  cavazali  N^  nuove. 

Botte  N«  16  fra  grande  et  piccole. 

Una  tavola  de  nogara,  una  cariola  de  nogara. 

Un'  altra  piccola  da  campo — uno  scagno  de  nogara. 

Tre  schiavine — un  scagno  tondo  de  nogara  vechio. 

Do  credenze  de  nogara  vechie. 

Quadri  sette  di  diverse  sorte  de  telle  de  Fiandra. 

Sie  scagni  de  nogara. 

Cortelli  con  el  manego  de  arzento  de  diverse  sorte,  N".  xxi. 

Sie  cuslier  ^^  de  arzento. 

Quattordese  peroni  ^^   de  arzento  de  diverse  sorte. 

Uno  pero  de  salerine  d'arzento. 

Sie  altri  cuslier  de  arzento. 

Uno  bazille  ^^  e  uno  ramin  de  arzento  et  quatro  saliere  de  arzento 
peso,  in  tutto  marche  disisette  onze  sie  e  meza  et  altre  tatare  ^^  e  massa- 
ritie^*  de  casa  e  cosine  de  pocho  momento. 


"  Trestles. 

*^  Straw  mattress. 

«»  Sheets. 

"*  Coarse  blanket. 

«*  Figured. 

««  Pillows. 

"  (Uncertain). 

««  Mountings. 

««  Trunks 

'»  Spoons. 

"  Forks. 

"  Basin. 

"  Odds  and  ends. 

'*  Household  effects. 
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Interfuit  present!  solutioni  V.N.D.  Augustinus  Barbadico,  judex. 

Fuit  estimator  Dominicus  Niger,  preco  et  ministerialis  palatii. 

Que  omnia  suprascripta  bona  estimata  fuerunt  auri  ducatis  nonin- 
gentis  triginta  et  expensis  officii.  Ex  quibus  ducatis  930  disfalcantur 
prout  infra,  videlicet : 

Pro  funerali  suprascripti  quondam  eius  viri  ultra  denarios  expenditos 
per  Ill™»m  Dominum : 

Per  cere  L150 due.  15  0 

Per  pano  gottonado  b*  157  per  vestir  li  scorozosi  a  soldi  40  al 

brazo  val due.  50gr.  16 

Per  pano  de  70  br  per  vestir  il  secretario  a  lire  9  il  brazo  val.    .13  2 

Per  reme  telle  e  noUo  de  legname  per  far  il  baldachin       .        .  5  12 

Per  rassa  gottonada  per  fer  li  capuzi  de  li  scorozosi          ,        .  2  15 

Per  contadi  alii  sartori  per  factura  de  li  mantelli      .        .         .  6  12 

Per  contadi  a  quelli  sonano  le  campane 16 

Per  contadi  alii  bagnadori  in  lutto   .         .        •        .        .        .  3  16 

Per  contadi  alii  mansionarii  ^^  della  contrada  ....  3  0 

Per  cantar  una  Messa 6  0 

Per  contadi  a  colui  fece  Toration 10  23 

Per  una  cassa  fodrada  de  piombo  per  metter  il  corpo  con  una 

cover ta  de  legname  di  sopra  con  tre  pomoli  doradi        .        .14  16 

Per  velludo  andado  atorno  essa  cassa  et  sopra  el  muro  .  .  48  0 
Per  le  armi,  crose  et  altri  adornamenti  atorno  essa  cassa  in 

tutto 20  0 

Per  mureri  et  marangoni  a  far  metter  suso  ditta  cassa  .  .  2  12 
Per  contadi  alii  frati  de  San  Zanepolo  per  lassar  metter  ditta 

cassa  ad  alto                  50  5 

Per  contadi  alle  spiciarie  del  saraxin  e  pigna  per  medesime  .  25  16 
Per  contadi  a  Ser  Hieronimo  Donzelino,  medico,  cbe  di  continuo 

e  stato  alia  sua  cura 20  0 

Per  fitto  de  casa  a  Ser  Alvise  Tomasini 25  0 

Per  contadi  a  Miser  Alexandro,  secretario,  per  resto  de  suo 

salario 49-6 

A  Paulo  servitor 9  20 

A  Menego  barcharuol 5  4 

A  Gilberto 4  10 

A  Jacomo  fameglio 21  22 

A  Baptista 2  5 

A  Zuan  Trentin 10  0 

Al  Spenditor 3  7 

Alia  cuoga 7  21 

Alsabetha 1  20 

A  Anzola 19 

A  Laura 3  7 

H  '  446      12 

"  Clergy,  chaplains. 
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Sumant  suprascripte  partite  ducati  quadringenti  quadragenta  sex 
grossi  duodecim.  Restant  nitidi  ducati  quadringenti  octuaginta  tres 
grossiduodecim,quosducatos  483. 12  dominijudices  computaverunt  supra- 
scripte Domine  Appollonie  pro  parte  ejus  dotis,  videlicet  due.  483,  gr.  12. 


ne  Irish  Abridgment  of  the  'Expugnatio  Hibernica' 

The  following  fragment,  now  for  the  first  time  edited,  is  found  in 
a  fifteenth-century  parchment  manuscript,  marked  H.  2.  7,  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  is,  for  the  most  part, 
abridged  from  the  Expugnatio  Hibernica  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
lib.  i.  cap.  1 — lib.  ii.  c.  19,  where  the  fragment  breaks  off  at  the 
invasion  of  Connaught  by  Miles  Cogan.  It  seems  worth  editing, 
first,  as  tending  to  prove  that  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
century  the  Celtic  Irish  recognised  the  general  fairness  and  truth 
of  the  Expugnatio ;  secondly,  as  giving  in  a  correct  form  the  Irish 
names  of  persons  and  places  which  Giraldus,  his  editors,  and  his 
English  translators,  have  often  mangled  sadly ;  and,  lastly,  as 
adding  some  historical  details  which  Giraldus  omitted.  Such,  for 
instance,  are  the  enumeration  (§  1)  of  the  contemporary  potentates 
of  England  and  the  Continent  and  of  seven  of  the  chief  Gaelic 
dynasts ;  the  mention  of  the  tribes  that  aided  O'Euairc  (§  2)  ;  the 
statement  (§  14)  that  Maelsechlainn  O'Faelain  was  king  of  the  Dessi 
(of  Waterford) ;  Earl  Strongbow's  pilgrimage  to  St.  David's  (§  19)  ; 
the  presence  of  poets  (Jllid)  at  the  Council  of  Armagh  (§  26),  when 
the  English  slaves  in  Ireland  were  liberated ;  the  messenger  sent 
by  Archbishop  Laurence  (§  31).  Noticeable  also  are  the  proverb 
cited  in  §  30  ;  the  practice  of  making  an  offering  to  St.  David  before 
going  to  sea  (§  45)  ;  the  mention  of  the  Lia  Fail  as  being  still  in 
Tara  (§  57) ;  and  the  specification  of  the  birds  on  De  Courcy's  shield 
(§  86). 

As  to  the  text,  I  have  corrected  many  of  the  scribe's  obvious 
blunders — always,  however,  giving  in  a  footnote  the  lection  of 
the  manuscript.  I  have  italicised  extensions  of  contractions, 
separated  proclitics  from  the  following  words,  punctuated,  spelt 
proper  names  with  initial  capitals,  and,  lastly,  divided  the  fragment 
into  numbered  paragraphs.  The  interpaged  translation,  like  the 
Irish  original,  has  no  pretension  to  literary  merit,  but  is  as  faithful 
as  I  could  make  it.  The  first  two  indexes  contain  in  their  Irish 
forms  the  names  of  the  persons  and  places  mentioned  in  the 
fragment.  The  glossary  contains  words  occurring  in  the  text,  but 
not  found  in  Professor  Windisch's  Worterbuch, 

Whitley  Stokes. 
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Cuid  do  Chamberens  Geraltach  sonn,  dia  ngoirther  Geraldus 
Cambrensis.^ 
[H.  2.7,  p.  422-]. 

1.  Ri  ro  gab?^stair  righac/i^  Sasaw  .i.  cingHannri,  3  fa  ri  e  ar  iu 
Normoint,  a  n-Aq^^itani  ~\  a  n-isLYlacht  Angoui,  a  [mJBreathnaib  3  a 
n-Albain,  3  ro  batair  cethri  maic  agan  ri  sin,  .1.  cingRisderd  3  cingSeon, 
Annri  6g  ~\  Sepre.  IS  e  fd  papa  'san  Roimh  antan  sin,  an  treas  Alaxan- 
dair.  Fredric  fa  himpir  'san  Almain,  cingLouais  fa  ri  Franc  in  inhaidh 
sin.  Ruadri  mac  Toirrdealbaig  M6ir  hi  Choncobw  fa  ri  Erenn  6 
G^idhealaibh',  Diarmaid  Mor  Mag  Carrthaigh^  ri  Desm^iman;  Domnall  Mor 
mac  Toivvdealbhaigh  maze  Diarma^a  maic  T  oirr  dealbhaigh  maic  Taidg  maic 
Briain  Boroimhe,  ri  Tuadmwman  ;  ^  6Duinnsleibhe  ri  Vladh,  Tigern^n  6 
Riiairc  ri  Midhe  -}  Breifne ;  Diarmaid  mac  Donnchaid,  maic  M?^rchada, 
maic  DiarmaiZa,  maic  Mail  na  mbo,  ri  Laigen  ^^  ;  Donnchadh  mac 
Domnaill  Reamair,  [p.  422**]  ri  Oaiaighe. 

2.  Carais  inghen  MurchacZa  maic  ¥\ainn  i  Mail-tseachlamTi  .1.  bean 
Tigerndin  i  Ruairc,  Diarmaid  mac  Murchadha,  ■]  ro  eloidh  '*  lais.  Tinolais 
Tigerndn  tri  catha  .1.  rigraidh  Muigbe  Bregh  -3  Fir  Tefa  hi  Briuin  -) 
Cath  Aodha  Finn,  3  teit  cossin  shlag  sin  lais  d'ecaine  a  imnidh  re  ri[g] 
'Etienn.  Teit  an  ri  for  ahlagadh  a  hsiignibh,  3  rob  eigin  do  ri[g]  Laige^i  dul 
ar  indarba  a  B&sanaibhj  -\  cuiris  an  ri  drong  do  mat/iaibh  a  muindteri 
lais  a  TiEivinn  do  cossnamh  a  chora  do,  3  tareis  na  Sasaw  do  tabairt 
nErm^i  do  Mac  Murchadhsi,  do  gabaiZ  neirt  do,  amaZ  ro  raidms. 


3.  Ro  b-eigin  do  a  mac  do  tabairt  a  mbraighden^^s  do  ri  'EiYenn,  ~\  ro 
geall  do  osiseal  a  Ferna  nach  tibreadh  tuiWedh  S&san  leis  a  n-Erm?z,  "3  ni 
ro  comaill,  uair  ro  santaigb  se  righi  n-'Evenn  do  buain  do  Ruaidri  6 
Cowchobair.  Ocus  do  geall  6  Concobair  a  derbsiur  ^  ina  mnai  do  Mac 
Muichadha  antan  doronsat  an  sidh,^  ^  do  geall  Mac  Murchada  Sassam 
do  cur  a  'Erinn,  -^  an  ferann  tuc  doib  do  buain  dibh  Q,cht  co  faicecZ/i  an 
sidh  ar  biseach  maith.'^ 

4.  Tainic  Muiris  mac  Gerailt  docum  Erenn  do  comall  a  geallta  ~\  a 
chunnarrtha  do  Mac  Mwrchadha  .1.  Loch  Garman  3  an  da  tricha  cet  fa 
neassa  do,  do  tabairt  do  Robcrd  mac  Stiamna  ~\  do  Muiris  mac  Gerailt, 
amaZ  do  raidhms.     iNann  mathair  do  ^  Muiris  mac  Gerailt  -\  do  Robcrd. 

5.  IS  e  lin  tainic  Muiris  i  n-Erinn  .1.  deichneabar  ridere  rocrodha 
-}  tricha  sgubher  3  da  cet  troichtheach.  A  cuan  Locha  Garman  taim'c 
Mmris  a  tir.  Is  imhailt  ~\  is  imchian  a  n-abair  Camrens  do  maith  re 
Mz^iris.     Is  iad  a  modha  fa  eisimlair  do  each,  ailgin  ag  61  •]  ag  aibhness, 

•  MS.  cambriensis.  ^  MS  carrthaidh.  ^  MS.  tuagmwman. 

8»  MS.  laigin.  *  MS.  61oigh. 

^  filiam  suam,  according  to  Giraldus.  "  MS.  sigh. 

"  MS.  maitht.  «  MS.  mathdir  do  do. 
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Here  is  a  fragment  of  the  Cambrian  Geraldine,  who  is  called  Giraldus 

Gamhrensis. 


1.  A  king  assumed  the  realm  of  England,  to  wit,  King  Henry,  and  he 
was  king  [also]  over  Normandy,  in  Aquitaine  and  in  the  earldom  of 
Anjou,  in  Wales  and  in  Scotland.  And  that  king  had  four  sons,  namely, 
King  Eichard  and  King  John,  the  young  Henry  and  Geoffrey.  The  pope 
then  in  Rome  was  the  third  Alexander.  At  that  time  Frederick  was 
emperor  in  Germany,  and  King  Lewis  was  king  of  France.  Ruaidri,  son 
of  Toirdelbach  Mor  O'Conchobair,  was,  of  the  Gaels,  king  of  Ireland ; 
Diarmait  Mor,  son  of  Carthach,  was  king  of  South  Munster ;  Domnall 
M6r,  son  of  Toirdelbach,  son  of  Diarmait,  son  of  Toirdelbach,  son  of 
Tadg,  son  of  Brian  Boroime,  was  king  of  North  Munster ;  O'Duinnsl^ibe, 
king  of  Ulaid ;  Tigernt4n  O'Ruairc,  king  of  Meath  and  Brefne ;  Diarmait, 
son  of  Donnchad,  son  of  Murchad,  son  of  Diarmait,  son  of  Mael  na  mbo, 
king  of  Leinster ;  Donnchad,  son  of  Domnall  the  Fat,  king  of  Ossory. 

2.  The  daughter  of  Murchad,  son  of  Flann  O'Maelsechlainn,  wife  of 
Tigernan  O'Ruairc,  loved  Diarmait  Mac  Murchada  and  eloped  with  him. 
Tigerndn  mustered  three  battalions,  namely,  the  kingfolk  of  Magh 
Bregh,  and  the  men  of  Tefa  0'Briuin,'and  the  battalion  of  Aedh  Finn, 
and  marched  with  that  army  to  complain  of  his  trouble  to  the  king  of 
Ireland.  The  king  [of  Ireland]  goes  on  a  hosting  into  Leinster,  and  the 
king  of  Leinster  was  compelled  to  go  into  England  in  exile  ;  and  the  king 
[of  England]  sent  a  band  of  the  nobles  of  his  household  with  him  [the 
king  of  Leinster]  to  conquer  his  right  for  him,  and,  after  the  English 
were  brought  into  Ireland  by  Mac  Murchada,  to  get  power  for  him,  as  I 
have  said.  ^ 

3.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  give  his  son  (Conchobar)  in  hostage- 
ship  to  the  king  of  Ireland,  and  he  promised  that  king  privately  at  Ferns 
that  he  would  not  bring  any  more  English  into  Ireland.  But  he  did  not 
fulfil  [this],  for  he  longed  to  strike  the  kingship  of  Ireland  from  Ruaidri 
O'Conchobair.  And  O'Conchobair  promised  Mac  Murchada  his  sister  in 
marriage  when  they  made  peace,  and  Mac  Murchada  promised  to  cast  the 
English  out  of  Ireland,  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  land  which  he  had 
given  them,  provided  he  saw  the  peace  in  good  growth.^ 

4.  Maurice  FitzGerald  came  to  Ireland  to  fulfil  his  promise  ^^  and  his 
contract  with  Mac  Murchada ;  and  Wexford  and  the  two  cantreds 
nearest  thereto  were  given  to  Robert  Fitz Stephen,  and  to  Maurice 
FitzGerald,  as  I  have  said.  Maurice  FitzGerald  and  Robert  had  the  same 
mother.^ 

5.  This  is  the  number  that  came  with  Maurice  to  Ireland,  namely,  ten 
knights  very  valiant,  and  thirty  squires,  and  two  hundred  foot-soldiers. 
In  the  haven  of  Wexford  Maurice  came  to  land.  Tedious  and  overlong 
is  what  Cambrensis  says  in  praise  of  Maurice.^     These  are  his  manners, 

*  It  would  seem  that  this  fragment  is  imperfect  at  the  beginning  as  well  as  at 
the  end. 

"^  Exp.  i.  c.  11.  2«  On  1  Aug.  1166.  »  Nesta,  daughter  of  Ehys  ap  Tudor. 

*  The  long  description  in  Exp.  i.  43  is  referred  to ;  that  in  Exp.  i.  11  is  neither 
tedious  nor  overlong. 
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rodoiligh  i  n-irghail,  ^  fa  daingin,  cianradharcach  a  comradh,  -3  ce  madh 
beg  do  labradh  fa  mor  a  brigh. 

6.  O'tcualaidh  Mac  Murchadsi  3  Robert  mac  Stiamhna  MmVis  mac 
Gerailt  do  techt,  ro  lin  uaill  -j  airde  aiginta  lad,  6ir  fa  m6r  doigh  RobezVd 
a  laim  [p.  423*]  3  a  glicus  Mmris.  Docodar  a  cenn  a  cele  iamm ;  -3  docoidh 
Mac  Mwrcadha  iarsin  do  digbail  a  cbana  3  a  chissa,  3  adbaidb  ^  a  hatbar 
ar  lucht  Atba  cliath,^^  oir  do  cbuirse^  madradb  mdrbb  i  n-aoniiaigh 
fris. 

7.  Docoidb  Muiris  mac  Gerailt  laiss  aran  shlagadh  sin,  ^  ro  an  Robert 
ac  denamh  caislein  isin  Carraic  .1.  da  mile  6  Locb  Garman.  Ocus  ro 
loiscecZ/i  Fine  Gall  3  Tuatb  Etair  don  toisc  sin. 

8.  Lochlannaigb  ro  badar  a  n-Ath  cliath  intan  sin  tuca^Zar  geill  -^ 
braigde,  or  j  airge^  do  Mac  Murchadho,  do  cinn  tsidba  do  denamb  friu, 
^  ro  geallsad  anadh  ac  Mac  Murcba<i/ja  -3  ac  a  tsiP^  go  bratb,  ^  cis  chain 
do  tabairt  do  co  humhal ;  •]  tuca^ar  na  Laigbnigh  ^^  ^.q  badar  do  Mac 
Mtirchadha;  umbla  do  ar  egla  na  Sasaw  o'tcondcadar  gacb  ni  dar' 
tinnscadar  ac  eirghi  leo. 

9.  Ro  eirigb^^  imtniith  -\  eissidb^'*  etir  Domnall  Mor  lia  Briain,  ri 
Luimnigh  3  Tuadhmwrnan,  ]  Ruaidri  ua  Cboncobhair  ri  'Erefin.  Ro 
tinoil  Ruaidri  rigraidb  'Eienn  do  digbail  a  hanuabair  ar  ua  mBriain. 
Cuiris  o  Briain  feasa  ~\  techtB.  docwm  Mic  M^^rchat^a  .1.  d'iarra^cZ/i  do 
muiw  caird*  fris,  oir  ingen  Diarmaia  maic  Murohadhsb  bean  Domnaill  Moir 
hi  Briain.  Tainic  Mac  Murchadha,  ~]  Muiris  mac  Gcrailt  ^  Robert  mac 
Stiamna  do  cungnamh^^  leis  0  mBrian  a  Tuadhmwmain.  Ro 
meamhaidh'^  for  Dail  Cais  tus  lai,  ro  meamhaidh^*^  for  Sil  Mmredhaigh 
fa  deoidh  le  nert  na  Sasaki  -)  lochia,  in  eididh  ~\  a  trelamh  catha. 
Tiagaid  Laigin  ^  na  Sasam  taranais  iar  mbiiaidh  ~]  coscur  mailZe  re 
edalaib  imdha. 

10.  Ro  lin  uabhar  Mac  Murchadha,  antan  sin,  -\  ro  treab  ina  mewmuin 
righi  n-l^renn  do  buain  do  Ruaidri  6  Concobair.  Dorighne  comairrle  re 
Roberd  mac  Biiamhna,  ■]  re  Muiris  mac  Gerailt,  ~\  atbertsat  a  n-^reochad  an 
gnimh  sin  laiss  diamadh  ail  laiss  tuilled  sluaigh  dotabairta  Sasawa*6  chuice. 
Atbert  Mac  MuYchadha,  [p.  423^]  riusan  a  ngael  3  a  caraid  fein  do  tabairt 
chuca.  Adubairt  go  tibreadh  an  mghin  fa  sine  aigi  do  M^^iris  n6  do 
Roberd  mac  Stiamhna,  -3  do  geall  d6ibh  go  fuicfedh  a  tir  j  a  tigem«^s  aca 
6na  16  fein  imach.  Ni  tuc  nec/itar  dib  inghin  Mate  Murchadha,  oir  do  hi 
bean  posdta  ac  gach  fer  dibh  antan  sin.  Ro  cuimnigh  ^'^  Muiris  3  Roberd 
gor'  geall  Mac  Murchadha,  in  inghin  sin  do  Risderd  iarla  a  mBristo,  3 
righi  Laighen^^  le,  amaZ  doraidhms.  Ro  cuirsit  dib  linaibh  litre  ar 
ceann  Risdeird  maic  Gillibeart  .1.  iarla  Strangouil. 

9  MS.  adhaigh.  '"  MS.  cliat.  '^  MS.  acana  tsil. 

'2  MS.  laighnidh.  '^  MS.  eiridh.  "  MS.  eissigh. 

'^  MS.  cugnamh.  •*  MS.  meabhaidh. 

"  MS.  cuimnidh.  '«  MS.  laighin. 
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which  were  an  example  for  all :  kindly  at  drinking  and  in  pleasure ;  right 
stern  in  strife ;  firm,  farseeing  was  he  in  counsel ;  and  though  he  used 
to  say  but  little,  great  was  its  force. 

6.  When  Mac  Murchada  and  Robert  Fitz Stephen  heard  that  Maurice 
FitzGerald  had  arrived,  pride  and  natural  elation  filled  them,  for  great 
was  Robert's  trust  in  the  arm  and  cunning  of  Maurice.  They  then  went 
to  meet  one  another,  and  thereafter  Mac  Murchada  marched  to  avenge 
on  the  folk  of  Dublin  his  fine  and  his  tribute,  and  his  father's  death,  for 
they  had  not  only  slain  his  father,  but  cast  a  dead  dog  into  his  grave.^ 

7.  Maurice  FitzGerald  went  with  him  on  that  hosting,  while 
Robert  [Fitz  Stephen]  remained,  building  a  fortalice  on  the  Rock,  two 
miles  from  Wexford.  And  Fingal  and  the  district  of  Howth  were  burnt 
by  Maurice  and  Mac  Murchada  on  that  expedition. 

8.  The  Norsemen  who  were  then  in  Dublin  gave  pledges  and 
hostages,  gold  and  silver  to  Mac  Murchada  for  sake  of  making  peace 
with  them  ;  and  they  promised  to  submit  to  Mac  Murchada  and  his 
descendants  for  ever,  and  to  yield  him  tribute  and  revenue  humbly. 
And  the  Leinstermen  who  belonged  to  Mac  Murchada  made  submission 
to  him  for  dread  of  the  English,  when  they  saw  them  succeeding  in  all 
that  they  began. 

9.  Mutual  envy  and  mischief  arose  between  Domnall  Mor  O'Briain,  king 
of  Limerick  and  Thomond  (North  Munster),  and  Ruaidri  O'Conchobair, 
king  of  Ireland.  Ruaidri  mustered  the  kingfolk  of  Ireland  to  take 
vengeance  on  O'Briain  for  his  excessive  pride.  O'Briain  sent  envoys  and 
messengers  to  Mac  Murchada  to  ask  him  (for  help)  on  account  of  his  affinity 
to  him,  for  Diarmait  mac  Murchada's  daughter  was  Domnall  Mor 
O'Briain's  wife.  Mac  Murchada  and  Maurice  FitzGerald  and  Robert 
FitzStephen  came  to  help  O'Briain  in  Thomond.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  day  the  Dal  Cais  ^  were  routed,  but  at  the  end  the  Sil  Muiredaigh  ^ 
were  defeated  by  the  might  of  the  English  and  of  the  men  in  armour 
and  their  battle-gear.  The  Leinstermen  and  the  English  return  after 
victory  and  triumph,  together  with  numerous  booties. 

10.  Pride  then  filled  Mac  Murchada,  and  he  fostered  in  his  spirit  [the 
thought]  of  striking  the  kingship  of  Ireland  from  Ruaidri  O'Conchobair.^ 
He  held  a  conference  with  Robert  FitzStephen  and  Maurice  FitzGerald, 
and  they  said  that  that  achievement  would  succeed  with  him  if  he  would 
be  pleased  to  bring  more  troops  out  of  England.  Whereupon  Mac 
Murchada  told  them  to  bring  their  kinsmen  and  their  own  friends.  And 
he  said  that  he  would  give  his  elder  daughter  to  either  Maurice  or 
Robert  FitzStephen,  and  he  promised  them  that  he  would  leave  them 
his  land  and  his  lordship  from  his  own  deathday.  Neither  of  them 
married  Mac  Murchada's  daughter,  for  each  of  them  then  had  a  wedded 
wife.  [Besides]  Maurice  and  Robert  remembered  that  at  Bristol  Mac 
Murchada  had  promised  that  damsel  to  Earl  Richard,  and  together  with 

*  Exp,  i.  17  :  '  Patrem  ipsius  interemptum,  damno  dedecus  annectentes,  cum  cane 
cives  tumulaverant.' 

^  O'Briain's  clan. 

■  O'Conchobair's    clan,    so    called  from  their  ancestor  Muiredach  Muillethan^ 
king  of  Connauglit. 

«  Exp.  i.  c.  12. 
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11.  Atbert  Mcic  Miirchado, :  Tancadar  e6in  in  tsamhraidh  ^  ro 
imgitar  le  gaith  an  gQunxidh,  -]  m  taimc  Risderd  ama/  do  geall,  ~]  tigedh 
inois  leis  na  litrib,  ■)  da  ti  nert  alilaigh  leis  g6bhadsa  ardiarlac/ii  na  cet/iri 
coigedh  ^^  ele  ata  i  n-Ermw,  oir  ata  cuige^  agum  fein  di. 

12.  O'tcuaZa  an  t-iarla  gabhaltus  -^  crodhs>cht  RobeM'd  ~\  Muiris  le 
began  buidhen,^^  ro  brethnaigh^^  co  ndighneadh  fein  gabhaltus  mor  le 
sluagh  imdha.  Ro  ceataigh  an  t-iarla  don  ri  techt  i  n-Eirmw.  Ni  tuc  an 
ri  aonta  imlan  do,  -}  ni  tuc  era  fair.  Ro  biii  an  t-iarla  o  samhuin  go 
bealltaine  ac  ullmug^^cZ  a  sliiaigh.  Ro  cuir  an  t-iarla  iar^^m  Remann 
dala  Gros  uadha  i  n-Ermw,  deichnebhar  ridire  -)  da  .xx.  sguidher  -\ 
cethn  fichit  boghadoir.  Mac  derbbrathar  do  Muiris  -\  do  Roberd 
Remann,  ^  ro  bo  sine  atha^r  Remaind  inaid. 

13.  IS  e  inadh  a  tanic,  go  Dun  Dombnaill,  Gethri  mili  don  taebh  teas 
do  Port  Lairce.  Dorighne  cladh  cloch  ^  criadh,  ;]  doronsat  obair 
ingnadh  an  liair  sin  .i.  caislen  crainn. 

14.  Rainic  an  seel  sin  co  Port  Lairgi  3  go  Mael  Seachlaind  ua 
Fhaolain  ri  na  nDeisse.  Gahais  graain  ■]  egla  iad  rompo,  ^  ro  tinoilsit 
iarum  do  dul  do  diihugudh  3  d'innarbadh  na  Sasa7z,  tri  mile  a  lin.  Tecait 
rempa  tar  Siur  toraind  Mi^man  3  Laigen.'^^*  Doronsatt  tri  sluaigh  dibh  do 
breith  ar  na  Ssbsanaib  isin  caislen  c&olaig.  Ger'bo  beg  sluagh  Remaind,  nir' 
gabh  [p.  424*]  liamhan  na  imecla  e  re  imat  a  hidhadh,  ~]  tet  do  c&thughicdh 
friu  CO  mear  miceillidhe,  -)  o'tconnairc  a  n-imat  impaiss  tara  hais  dochum. 
an  caislcm.  Doronsat  a  hidhaidh  doigh  de  o'tcowcatar  an  ^Uedh  aige,  ~\ 
ro  leansat  co  deinmetach  he.  Ro  impa  Remann  friu,  3  do  bean  a  cenn 
d'denbuille  don  laech  fa  neasa  do  dibh.  Ro  gabhsat  maidm  taranais  iarwm, 
~]  ro  marhadh  ciiic  ced  dibh,  3  dociiaidh  araill  dib  re  halltaib  3  re  cairgib 
3  dia  mbadhadh,  uair  ussa  ec  earnbas. 


15.  Bai  ridire  calma  do  muinnt^r  Remaind.  Cuma  leis  terno  no  gan 
iemo  a  cath,  acht  co  cuired  a  clii  adhbar  da  adhbarai6/i.  Bai  galar 
idXiaiaidliQ  fair,  3  teigheadh  a  ius  gacha  tochair. 

»"  MS.  coigidh.  ^^  MS.  biiidhe.  *'  MS.  bre^hnaidh. 

="»  MS.  laigin. 
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her  the  kingdom  of  Leinster,  as  I  have  said.     They  both  sent  letters  to 
Richard  FitzGilbert,  namely  Earl  Strangouil.'' 

11.  Said  Mac  Murchada:  'The  summer-birds  have  come,  and  with 
the  wind  of  winter  have  gone  again,  but  Richard  has  not  come  as  he 
promised.*^  And  let  him  now  come  with  the  letters,  and  if  the  strength 
of  an  army  come  with  him  I  will  acquire  the  high-earldom  of  the  other 
four  fifths  of  Ireland,  for  one  fifth  of  it  I  myself  already  possess.' 

12.  When  the  earl  heard  of  Robert  and  Maurice's  conquest  and 
valour  with  but  few  troops,  he  determined  that  he  himself  would  achieve 
a  great  conquest  with  a  numerous  army.  So  the  earl  asked  the  king 
for  permission  to  invade  Ireland.  The  king  did  not  give  him  a  full 
consent,  neither  did  he  give  him  a  refusal.  From  All  Saints'  day  to 
Beltane  the  earl  was  getting  his  army  ready.  Then  he  sent  Raymond 
de  la  Gros  into  Ireland  with  ten  knights  and  forty  squires  and  fourscore 
bowmen.  Raymond  was  the  son  of  the  brother  of  Maurice  and  Robert, 
and  Raymond's  father  was  older  than  they.^^ 

18.  This  is  the  place  to  which  Raymond  came,  Diin  Domnaill,^^  four 
miles  on  the  south  side  of  Waterf  ord.  [There]  he  made  a  trench  of  stones 
and  clay,  and  then  they  wrought  a  wondrous  work,  to  wit,  a  fortalice  of  wood. 

14.  That  news  reached  Waterford  and  Mael-sechlainn  O'Faelain, 
king  of  the  Dessi.  Horror  and  fear  seized  them,  and  then,  being  in 
number  three  thousand,  they  assembled  to  destroy  and  expel  the  English. 
They  came  forward  over  the  [river]  Suir,  which  is  the  boundary  of 
Munster  and  Leinster.  They  formed  themselves  into  three  battalions  to 
assault  the  English  in  the  fortalice  of  wattle.  Though  Raymond's  force 
was  small,  neither  fear  nor  terror  seized  him  at  the  multitude  of  his 
enemies,  and  he  sallied  forth  to  fight  them  madly,  senselessly  ;  but  when 
he  beheld  their  multitude  he  turned  back  to  the  fortalice.  When  the 
enemies  saw  him  retreating  they  hoped  to  defeat  him,  and  pursued  him 
swiftly.  But  Raymond  turned  against  them,  and  with  one  blow  struck 
off  the  head  of  the  warrior  next  him.  Then  they  were  driven  back 
and  routed,  and  five  hundred  of  them  were  killed,  and  some  of  them 
went  to  cliffs  and  to  crags  to  drown  themselves,  for  death  [by  drowning] 
is  easier  than  slaughter  by  sword.  ^"^ 

15.  There  was  a  valiant  knight  of  Raymond's  people.^'*  It  was  the 
same  to  him  whether  he  did  or  did  not  escape  from  the  battle,  if  only 
one  of  his  exploits  should  make  him  famous.  ^-^  He  suffered  from 
epilepsy, ^^  and  [yet]  he  used  to  go  into  the  van  of  every  multitude. 

^  Apparently  a  '  contamination  '  of  Strigul  ('  comes  Strigulensis,'  Girald.  Cambr.) 
and  Strangboga,  Ann.  Cambr.,  1149. 

'°  '  Ciconias  et  hirundines  observavimus ;  venerunt  aves  aestivae,  venerunt  et  circio 
iam  flante  reversae  sunt.  Desiderabilem  et  diu  expectatam  praesentiam  vestram  nee 
favonius  nobis,  nee  eurus  advexit.'  Fitzstephen  had  promised  Mac  Murchada  to 
follow  him  'cum  zephyris  et  harundine  prima  '  (Horace,  Epist.  i.  7.  13). 

"  'Keimundum  .  .  .  tam  Stephanidae  quam  Mauricii  ex  fratre  primaevo  nepotem, 
Exp.  i.  13. 

^^  Giraldus's  Dundunnolf,  more  correctly  Dundounil  in  The  Song  of  Dermot  (ed. 
Orpen),  1.  1494.  According  to  Giraldus,  it  was  about  four  miles  from  Waterford  and  to 
the  south  of  Wexford. 

'^  According  to  Giraldus  {Exp.  i.  13),  they  were  drowned  by  Raymond's  forces. 

"  Guillelmus  Ferrandus,  Exp.  i.  13.      '*  My  rendering  of  this  passage  is  doubtful 

"  Leprosy,  according  to  Giraldus. 
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16.  Ro  gab  midochas  na  G&idelu,  oir  ni  clos  6  tiimsir  imcein  commor  in 
air  doratad  le  combeg  an  tshlaigh.  Ro  aingeatar  na  Sasain  deichneabar  3 
tri  fichit  don  lucht  fa  ferr  a  Port  Lairge,  ^  ro  geallsat  co  fuighthi  'Port 
Lairge  cona  maithius  asta.^^  Herui  Mute  ar  murti,  ridzVe  ro  bai  tor  a 
cenn  a  n-ErwiTj,  tainic  go  R^mann  intan  sin  dia  breathnugwcZ/t  cret 
dogenadh^^  frissna  braighdib,  oir  tainic  croidhe  Remaind  orra,  -}  ro 
smuain  a  leigin  amach.  Ni  naimde  duin  iad,  ar  as  toich  doibh  a  ndnthaigh 
do  cosnamh  rind,  oir  bidh  ussaide  la  each  iad  fen  do  tabairt  duin  gan 
aingidheac/t^  do  denamh  orra. 


17.  Atbert  Erui  Mute  ar  murte  re  Remann :  Nir'  gabli  Alaxander 
iiaibreach  in  doman  gan  teibirsain  fola,  no  Nin  mac  Peil,  no  luil  CesatV, 
no  Aistiaghes.  Tancadar  an  shiagh  lid  chucainne  diar  marbad/t,  3  ni 
dinghnaidis  {sic)  trocaire  orainde.  Tabraidh  in  adhaidh  doberdaiss  orainn 
orra  fein. 

18.  A  denamh  s'dmhlaid,  ar  each,  oir  madh  co7iaireli  doniam  ni  antha 
i  riErinn. 

Ro  teilgec^  na  braigde  'san  aig6n  iarsin. 

19.  [p.  424^.]  Tainic  iarla  Bisderd  co  cathraigh  ^^a  sanDabi  a  mBreath- 
naibh  do  denamh  othrala  "3  oihthre  co  SanDaui.  Tainic  asin  co  Loch  Gar- 
man,  da  cet  ridire  co  imlledh  ^  mile  sguiber.  Ro  tairgair  Berchan  no  Moling 
CO  tiucfadh  fer  mor  i  n-Erm?z,  3  co  ?i-isleochadh  na  einn  fa  airde  a  Mumuin 
•3  a  Laighnibh,  3  co  veidheochadh  na  slighthi  do  lucht  in  eidiicdh.  Tanic 
Remann  de  la  Gros,  da  .xx.  ridire  a  comdail  in  iarla  maillc  re  liith  3 
gairdeochas  romor.    Adhaigh  ^"^  ifeile  Parrthaloin  tanic  Bisderd  i  n-Evinn. 


20.  Tanic  Mac  Murchadha  co  maith?"Z^  Laigen  ^^a  ina  comdhail  gusin 
ciian  cedna.  Tanic  asid  co  Port  Lairgi  dia  gabhail,  3  ro  cuiied  taranais 
on  baile  iad. 

21.  Dorinnadar  each  co  coitcenn  ceand  sluaigh  tiiis  tochair  do  Remann 
dala  Gros,  "]  rob  sen  ler'  bladhadh  an  baile  sin,  ^  ro  gahhadh  dias  do 
mskithibh  Pzart  Lairgi  a  Tor  Raghnaill,  j  ro  diceannadh  iad  asa  haithle, "] 
ro  gabadh  Maelseachlaind  via  Faolai7t  ri  na  nDeissi,  ^  is  ar  eigin  do 
teasairg  Mac  M-zirchadhLa]  he  ar  na  Ss>sanaib. 

22.  Tuc  in  t-iarla  Aife  inghin  Mate  Murchada  intan  sin,  3  ro  faeaib 
barda  a  Pz^rt  Lairge,  •]  docoidh  asin  co  Ath  cliath,  j  ro  gabhsat  co  Glenn 
da  loeha  j  go  Feraibh  Cualann  dia  ndicleth  go  nach  bcrthi  raibud  rompo. 

23.  Ba  dirim  fuath  "3  fola  ^''  Maic  Murchada  do  lucht  Atha  cliath  .1.  is 
I60  ro  mdi,ichadh  a  athair  3  tucadar  easonoir  adnaigti  do  .1.  madra  marb 
d'adhnacul  ^^  i  n-aen-uaigh  f?-is.  Ro  cuireadar  lucht  Atha  cliath  in  t-aird- 
espoc  .1.  Labrais  6  Tuathail,  d'ia,vvaidh  tsidha  doib  tarcenn  hv&gad  j 
innm^^sa. 

=2  MS.  astadh*         "  mS.  do  denadh.        "="'  MS.  cathraidh.        =•  MS.  Adhaidh. 
'*•  MS.  laigin.  *^  leg.  anfola,  which  is  translated.  ="  MS.  dadhacul. 
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16.  Despair  seized  the  Gaels,  for  from  time  remote  never  was  there 
heard  of  so  great  a  slaughter  inflicted  by  so  small  an  army.  The 
English  gave  quarter  to  threescore  and  ten  of  the  best  folk  in  Water- 
ford,  and  vowed  that  for  their  ransom  Waterford  with  [all]  its  wealth 
would  be  taken.  But  Hervey  of  Mount  Maurice,  a  knight  who  had  been 
in  Ireland  before  them,  then  came  to  Raymond  to  decide  on  what  should 
be  done  with  the  hostages,  for  Raymond's  heart  inclined  to  them,  and  he 
thought  of  letting  them  forth,  [and  he  said] :  *  They  are  [now]  no  enemies 
of  ours,  for  it  is  their  natural  right  to  defend  their  own  country  against 
us,  and  they  all  will  deem  it  the  easier  to  deliver  themselves  to  us  if  we 
do  not  work  cruelty  upon  them.' 

17.  Hervey  of  Mont  Maurice  said  to  Raymond :  *  The  haughty 
Alexander  did  not  gain  the  world  without  spilling  blood,  nor  did  Ninua 
son  of  Belus,  nor  Julius  Caesar,  nor  Astyages.  That  army  marched 
forth  to  kill  us,  and  they  would  not  show  mercy  to  us.  Inflict  on  them- 
selves the  death  which  they  would  inflict  upon  us.' 

18.  '  So  let  it  be  done !  '  say  all ;  '  for  if  we  show  indulgence,  there 
will  be  no  staying  in  Ireland.' 

Thereafter  the  hostages  were  cast  into  the  high  sea.^'^ 

19.  Earl  Richard  came  to  the  town  of  St.  David's  in  Wales,  to  make 
an  offering  and  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  David.  Thence  he  came  to  Wexford, 
with  two  hundred  knights  or  more,  and  a  thousand  squires.  St.  Berchan 
or  St.  Moling  had  prophesied  that  a  great  man  would  come  into  Ireland, 
and  that  he  would  humiliate  the  chiefs  who  were  highest  in  Munster 
and  in  Leinster,  and  that  he  would  clear  the  ways  for  the  mailclad  men. 
Raymond  de  la  Gros,  accompanied  by  forty  knights,  came  to  meet  the 
earl  with  exceeding  great  joy  and  gladness.  On  the  eve  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's day  [Aug.  23]  Richard  arrived  in  Ireland. 

20.  Mac  Murchada,  with  the  nobles  of  Leinster,  came  to  meet  him 
to  the  same  harbour.  Thence  he  came  to  Waterford  to  seize  it,  and  they 
were  driven  back  from  the  town. 

21.  They  each  in  common  made  Raymond  de  la  Gros  army-chief  of 
the  vanguard,  and  it  was  by  him  that  that  place  was  battered ;  and  two  of 
the  nobles  of  W^aterford^^  were  captured  in  Raghnall's  Tower,  and  they 
were  afterwards  beheaded ;  and  Mael-Sechlainn,  king  of  the  Dessi,  was 
taken,  and  perforce  Mac  Murchada  saved  him  from  the  English. 

22.  Then  the  earl  wedded  Aife,  daughter  of  Mac  Murchada,  and  left 
warders  in  Waterford,  and  marched  thence  to  Dublin ;  and  they  took 
[the  road]  to  Glendalough  and  to  Fir  Cualann,  to  conceal  themselves,  so 
that  no  warning  should  be  carried  before  them.^^^ 

23.  Abundant  was  Mac  Murchada 's  hatred  and  ill  will  for  the  folk 
of  Dublin,  for  by  them  his  father  had  been  killed,  and  they  inflicted  a 
burial- dishonour  upon  him,  interring  a  dead  dog  in  the  same  grave.'^  The 
folk  of  Dublin  despatched  the  archbishop,  namely,  Laurence  O'Tuathail, 
to  entreat  a  peace  for  them  in  consideration  of  hostages  and  wealth. 

'"  Their  limbs  were  first  broken,  Exp.  i.  15. 

'*  '  Captis  igitur  in  turre  Kaghnaldi  duobus  Sitaracis,'  Exp.  i.  16.  The  Norse 
Sigtrijggr  is  more  correctly  hibernicised  Sitriuc  or  Sitriiccc  by  Tigernach  and  in  th  e 
Annals  of  JJlster. 

"*»  Exp.  i.  IG.  »  Exp.  i.  256.    Supra,  §  6. 
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24.  INtan  bass  for  na  briat/iraib  sin  docoidh  Remann  da  la  '^^  Gros  ~] 
Mills  Gogan  "3  araill  ele  do  ridmb  mailZe  friu,  -}  ro  bladhsad  an  baile,  -3 
ro  ma^rhadk  gach  aen  rob  inechta  ann.  [p.  425^].  Docoidh  caiptin  Atha 
cliath  ~\  araill  do  maithib  in  baile  imm-bataibh  3  arthrachaib.^^  Astel 
ainm  an  caiptin.  Doronad  da  mirbaile  a  n-Ath  cliath  an  la  sin,  an 
cednl^Vbaile  dibh  rob  ail  leis  an  cM-dreim  do  teit  ^^  isin  baile  croch  naem 
teampaill  na  Trinoide  risi  n-abar  TempwZ  Crist  do  hreith  leo  da  coimed, 
-}  nir  fetatar.  Andara  ^^  mirhtiil,  dorighne  maer  an  baile  esonoracha^/i 
a  cuirt  in  airdesp^^ic,  j  do  gabh  aithreachas  he  iarsin,  -)  tuc  pinginn 
d'othrail  don  croich  naim,  ^  do  cuir  si  an  pinginn  uaithi  doridzse,  ~) 
gach  minca  da  cuiredh  se  an  pinginn  uadha  do  impaighedh  af7ithisi ;  ~) 
doroine  aithrighi  di'chra  iarsin,  -)  do  an  ^^  in  pinginn  ag  in  croich  "^^  naim. 

25.  Ro  fagaibh  in  t-iarla  Mills  Gogan  ag  coimed  Atha  cliath.  Do- 
coidh Mac  Mi^rchada  -]  a  Ghaill  do  dighail  a  Sbnioladh  ar  6  Ruairc,  -\  ro 
loisc  3  ro  airg  Magh  Midhe  :  O  Ruairc  ba  ri  fuirri.  Ro  cuir  O  Concohuir 
.1.  ri  'EiYenn,  techta,  dochum  Maic  Murchadha  da  innisin  do  cor'  bris  a 
sidh  ~)  a  minda,  3  adubain  ris  na  ^^  Gaill  tuc  lais  do  chur  a  Ermw,  no  go 
cuirfedh  ceann  do  maic  chucad  muna  ^'^  demtha  gach  ni  da  ndubart.  Atbert 
Mac  Mwrcha^a  go  tibred  tmlledh  d^ovadh  lais,  3  go  mbeanfadh  righi 
n-Ereww  do  Ruaidri  6  Conchobmr, 


26.  Ro  tinol[ad]  filid  3  espmc  'Erenn  co  Ard  Macha,  3  ro  f^ghadh  leo 
ca  fath  fa  raibe  dochraide  ^^  6  ec/iirannaibh  orra.  Is  edh  ro  tuigsit  uile 
go  rab  tre  ceannach  a  clainde  6  S&Banaibh,  6ir  no  ^^  recdaiss  a  clann  re 
Erinnchaibh  intan  no  bidais  ^^  i  n-easba^^  innmussa,  oir  ni  mo  dobe^V 
Dia  dighal  ar  ti  reacas  a  clann  na  for  an  ti  cennc/ias.  Ro  comairrlighsit 
a  raibhe  fd  ddirsi  acca  do  Ss,sanaibh  a  leigin  saor  amach,  -\  doronadh 
samhlaidh. 

27.  Rainic  sg^Za  a  S&sanaibh  gor'  [p.  426'']  gabh  in  t-iarla  ^^  nert 
Laigen,^^^  -}  atberti  gor'  gabh  ni  is  mo  nar'  gabh  d'  Eirmw,  amaZ  is  gnath  le 
each  clii  do  chur  ara  cairdibh.  O'tcuala  in  ri  na  sceZa  sin  tuc  fogra  gan 
enlong  do  dul  i  n-Krinn  ^^  a  ^ntir  dar  gabh  leis  fein,  -3  gan  cennaigh- 
ea,cht  ^^  na  maithis  do  leigin  innti.  Tug  in  ri  in  fog7'a  cetna  fa  pein  a 
bdis  3  a  tigemms  da  gac/i  aen  tanic  i  n-'Evinn  dul  a  B&sanaibh  afrithisi. 


28.  Cuiris  in  t-iarla  Remann  de  la  Gros  gusin  ri.  Dobi  an  ri  'sa 
Gasguin  intan  sin.  Atbert  fris  go  tibreadh  in  t-iarla  a  nderna  do  gabhal- 
ius  a  n-Ermw  don  righ  ara  breith  fein.    In  tan  do  bai  Remann  ac  fumaidhe 


«  MS.  dal.  28  Ms^  artraib.  =»  j^g,  teith. 

3°  MS.  adara.  ="  MS.  aan.  ^^  MS.  croith. 

^^  MS.  naa.  ^*  MS.  munaa.  ^*  MS.  docraaide. 

3«  MS.  no.  »^  MS.  bidhais.  ''«  MS.  tirla. 

='«■  MS.  laigin.  ^^  MS.  inrinn.  *"  MS.  cennaidheacht. 
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24.  When  they  were  parleying  about  that,  Raymond  de  la  Gros  and 
Miles  Cogan  went  along  with  some  other  knights,  and  they  battered  the 
town,  and  every  one  there  fit  for  action  was  killed.  The  captain  of  Dublin 
and  some  of  the  nobles  of  the  town  embarked  in  boats  and  wherries. 
Askolf  20  was  the  captain's  name.  Two  miracles  were  on  that  day  wrought 
in  Dublin  :  the  former  of  them :  the  first  band  that  entered  the  town  desired 
to  take  away  and  keep  the  cross  of  the  holy  Church  of  the  Trinity,  which 
is  called  Christchurch,  and  they  could  not  do  so.  The  second  miracle  : 
the  mayor  of  the  town  committed  sacrilege  in  the  court  of  the  archbishop, 
and  he  afterwards  repented,  and  gave  an  offering-penny  to  the  holy  Cross, 
and  it  put  the  penny  again  from  it,  and  as  often  as  he  put  the  penny  it 
used  to  return  it.  So  thereafter  he  made  a  fervent  repentance,  and  [then] 
the  penny  remained  with  the  holy  Cross.^^ 

25.  The  Earl  left  Miles  Cogan  in  charge  of  Dublin.  Mac  Murchada 
and  his  Englishmen  marched  to  take  vengeance  on  O'Ruairc  for  his  ill- 
will,  and  he  burnt  and  plundered  the  plain  of  Meath,  over  which 
O'Ruairc  was  king.  O'Conchobair,  the  king  of  Ireland,  sent  envoys  to 
Mac  Murchada  to  declare  to  him  that  he  had  broken  his  peace  and  his 
oaths,  and  told  him  to  put  forth  from  Ireland  the  foreigners  that  he  had 
brought  with  him,  and  that  he  would  *  send  thee  thy  son's  head  unless 
thou  shouldst  do  everything  that.  I  enjoined.'  Mac  Murchada  said 
that  he  would  bring  with  him  more  strangers  and  strike  the  kingship  of 
Ireland  from  Ruaidri  O'Conchobair.^^ 

26.  The  poets  and  bishops  of  Ireland  were  gathered  to  Armagh,  and 
there  they  considered  what  was  the  cause  of  the  plague  of  outlanders  upon 
them.  This  they  all  understood,  that  it  was  because  of  buying  children 
from  the  English,  for  the  English,  when  they  were  in  want  of  wealth, 
Lsed  to  sell  their  children  to  the  Irish  [as  slaves].  And  God  does  not 
inflict  more  punishment  on  him  who  sells  his  children  than  on  him  who 
buys  them.  They  therefore  counselled  that  all  the  English  they  held  in 
bondage  should  be  let  go  free.     And  thus  was  it  done. 

27.  News  came  to  England  that  the  Earl  had  overcome  Leinster,  and, 
as  it  is  usual  for  all  to  add  fame  to  their  friends,  it  was  asserted  that  he 
had  conquered  more  of  Ireland  than  he  [really]  had.  When  the  king 
heard  those  tidings,  he  put  forth  a  proclamation  ^3  that  not  a  single  ship 
should  go  to  Ireland  out  of  any  country  under  his  dominion,  and  that  no 
traffic  nor  goods  should  be  let  into  it.  The  king  set  forth  [in]  the  same 
proclamation  that,  on  pain  of  death  and  [loss]  of  lordship,  every  one 
who  had  come  into  Ireland  should  return  to  England. 

28.  The  earl  sent  Raymond  de  la  Gros  to  the  king,  who  was  then  in 
Gascony.^''  He  told  him  that  all  the  conquest  that  the  earl  had  made 
in  Ireland  would  be  given  to  the  king  for  his  own  disposal. 

While  Raymond  was  waiting  to  receive  the  king's  reply,  then  was 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  put  to  death.     That  martyr  used  to  heal  diseases 

2"  Askolfr,  hibernicised  Accolbh  and  Scolph,  Bezz.  Beitr.  xviii.  116,  120. 
2'  See  for  these  miracles  the  Topographia  Hibernica,  ii.  c.  47. 
^'^  The   result  was,  according  to  Giraldus  {Exp.  i.  17)  and  the  Four  Masters,  that 
Euaidri  put  Diarmaid's  son  (§  3)  to  death. 
-'-'  Exp.  i.  19. 
2*  '  In  remotis  Aquitanicae  Galliae  partibus,'  Exy.  i.  19. 
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re  frecra  d'  fagbaiZ^^  on  righ,  is  anndo  cuireadh  [Tomass]  na  Canta-peir 
cumi  bais.  No  icadh  in  mairtir  sin  teadmanna  ~\  gallra  feib  no  icdais  na 
fireoin.  Ro  bii  ais  an  Tigernaj  in  tan  sin  .i.  xi.  hliadna  "]  t?i  .xx.  -]  Get  "3 
mile  hliadan.    I  ndcredh  mis  medhoin  in  gemridh  attbath  Tomass. 

29.  An  bealtaine  iarsin  atbath  Diarmaid  Mac  MurchadhsL  ri  Laigen,''''^ 
^  ro  adnaicc^/z  a  Ferna.  Ro  bu  mor  crodha  curata  in  'D'mv7naid  sin,  no 
greiseadh  a  chathw''^^  ^  ba  mor  a  guth,  -\  ro  bi  ferr  leis  a  ecla  do  cur  ar 
each  innas  a  ngradh  d'faghba^Z.'*-  Dognidh  hocht  dona  ddinibh  saidbri 
3  saidbir  ^^  dona  dalnib  cendsa. 

30.  Tainic  Astoil  caiptin  Atha  cliath,  in  ier  ro  elaidh  as  roimhe  sin, 
tara  hais  aris  co  Ath  cliath.  Fa  cingidis  tanic  :  da  .xx.  long  rob  e  lin  a  cha- 
bhlaigh."*^  A  cuan  Abann  Life  taimc.  Seon  de  ^^  Uot  ba  cenn  don  chablach. 
Tanca^ar  na  Lochlannaigh  ^^  don  taib  inoir  do  Ath  cliath.  Luidh  Milis 
Gogan  -\  coimedaigh  na  cat/irach  do  t&hairt  catha  d6ibh.  Luid  Risde^'d 
Gogan  asin  ^"^  dorus  budh  deas  don  baile  .1.  dcrbrathair  do  Milis,  j  began 
buidhne  leiss.  docoidh  etarru  3  a  longa  -\  ro  nieohaidh  forra.  Ro  msLrhadh 
Seon  de  Uot,  j  ro  gaibadh  ^^  Uader  [p.  426*]  Redelef ort .  i .  ridere  maith  do 
muinntir  Astoil,  3  ro  gabadh  Astoil  feisin,  3  ro  innis  a  treshhadh  menman 
doibh  gorab  d'iegadh  a  ngaiscidh  tai?wc,  ~}  go  tiucfad  slwaigh  dimora 
ifrithisi  dia  ndilginn  -3  dia  n-indarbadh  sum  6  Ath  cliath.  Atbert 
Milis  iris  ;  tescaid  in  tenga  hoc  in  cnaim  criiaidh,  oir  is  inti  ata  bas  ^ 
hetha,.  Ro  midhis  fort  fein.  Ba  fir  son :  ro  dicendadh  Astoil  iarwm, 
Rob  e  sin  luagh  a  uabair  3  a  haninne. 


31.  Ro  imgidar  erm6r  muinte?!  in  larla  a  Erinn  la  {orcongr&  an  vi 
iorra.  Docotar  na  Gaill  intan  sfn  a  n-ene^ti  -\  i  n-anmfuinne.  Tainic  ri 
FiYenn  -j  maithi  ^renn  maille  f?is  a  forb^^s  for  Ath  cliath  t^-e  tec^tso 
Labrais  hi  Tuathail  aca  raibe  baidh  '*^  riu,  -)  do  cuir  Labhras  oilithreach 
da  muindt^r  le  leitreachaib  ri  'Erenn  docum  Gothfradha  ri  Manann  -3  co 
prinnsadhaibh  na  n-oi\m  tuaidh,  -3  ro  cuir  aisgetZ/ta  imdha  da  n- 
indsaighe,'^^  -3  ro  raidh  friu  techt  do  coimed  Atha  cliath  ar  SsiSSLnaibhy  ar  -'^ 
rob  egal  laisin  righ  co  ngebhdais  Sasanaigh  ^-  an  nert  roime  aria.  Tamo 
Gofraidh  .xxx.  long  chuci. 

32.  Da  mi  dobian  faslongp/iort  sin  timceall  Atha  cliath,  "3  in  t-i'arla  3 
maithi  Gall  isin  mbaile  gan  cabhair  aca  do  muir  na  dho  tir.  Ro  gab 
uaman  na  Gaill  intan  sin.  Tanic  Douinall  mac  Mic  Mz^rchadha  a  Hib 
Cinnsealaigh  intan  sin  rmtr  a  raibhe  an  t-iarla  co  Ath  cliath,  3  ro  innis 

^'  fadbail.  *'»  MS.  laigin. 

■"•^  Here  the  scribe  inserts  -j  ba  morcrodha  cw?'ath,  carelessly  copied  from  the 
preceding  line. 

*2  MS.  dfadhbail.  *^  MS.  saibri  -j  saibir.  "*  MS.  chabhlaidh. 

«  MS.  do.  ^«  MS.  lochlannaidh.  *'  MS.  isin. 

^«  MS.  rogabad.  "«  MS.  baigh.  ^»  MS.  indsaidhe. 
*'  MS.  sasanrt9iaib  a.        "  MS.  sasanaidh. 
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and  sicknesses,  as  the  righteous  used  to  heal  them. 2"'  The  age  of  the 
Lord  was  then  eleven  years  and  three  score  and  a  hundred  and  a 
thousand  (a.d.  1171).  At  the  end  of  the  niidmonth  of  winter 
(December  29)  Thomas  died. 

29.  On  Beltane  afterwards  ^o  DiarmaitMac  Murchada,  king  of  Leinster, 
died  and  was  buried  at  Ferns.  That  Diarmait  was  tall,  hardy,  heroic  ; 
he  used  to  incite  his  battalions,  and  loud  was  his  voice ;  and  he  preferred 
to  win  fear  from  all,  rather  than  their  love.  Of  the  rich  men  he  used 
to  make  poor,  and  of  the  lowly  ones  rich.^^ 

30.  Astoil,  captain  of  Dublin,  he  who  had  previously  fled  from  it, 
came  back  again  to  Dublin.  At  Pentecost  -^  he  came,  and  twoscore 
ships  was  the  number  of  his  fleet.  He  entered  the  haven  of  the  river 
Liffey.  The  chief  of  the  fleet  was  John  the  Mad.^^  The  Norsemen  at- 
tacked Dublin  on  the  eastern  side.  Miles  Cogan  and  the  guards  of  the 
city  went  to  deliver  battle  to  them,  Richard  Cogan,  a  brother  of  Miles, 
sallied  with  a  small  band  of  men  out  of  the  southern  gate  of  the  town, 
came  between  the  Norsemen  and  their  ships,  and  routed  them.  John 
the  Mad  was  killed,  and  Walter  Redelsford,  a  good  knight  of  Astoil's 
household,^^  was  taken,  and  Astoil  himself  was  taken,  and  out  of  '  husband- 
ing of  spirit '  he  told  them  that  he  had  come  to  see  their  valour,  and  that 
vast  armies  would  come  back  to  destroy  them  and  banish  them  from 
Dublin.  Miles  said  to  him,  *  The  soft  tongue  cuts  the  hard  bone,  for  in 
it  is  death  and  life.^^  Thou  hast  passed  judgment  on  thyself.'  This 
was  true,  for  Astoil  was  then  beheaded.  That  was  the  reward  of  his 
pride  and  his  senselessness. 

31.  The  greater  part  of  the  earl's  people  departed  from  Ireland  at  the 
command  of  the  king.  Then  the  foreigners  fell  into  debility  and 
great  feebleness.  The  king  of  Ireland,  together  with  the  nobles  of 
Ireland,  came  to  besiege  Dublin,  at  the  teaching  of  Laurence  O'Tuathail, 
who  had  an  affection  for  them.  And  Laurence  despatched  a  pilgrim  of 
his  household  with  letters  from  the  king  of  Ireland  to  Godfrey  ^^  king  of 
Mann,  and  to  the  princes  of  the  northern  isles ;  ^-*  and  he  sent  them 
presents  in  plenty,  and  desired  them  to  come  and  keep  Dublin  from  the 
English,  for  the  king  was  afraid  that  the  English  would  again  overcome 
them.     Godfrey  came  to  him  with  thirty  ships. 

32.  For  two  months  was  that  encampment  about  Dublin,  the  earl  and 
the  foreign  nobles  being  in  the  town  without  succour  from  sea  or  from 
land.  Fear  then  seized  the  foreigners.  Domnall,  son  of  Mac  Murchada, 
then  came  from  Hiii  Cinnselaigh  to  Dublin  where  the  earl  was,  and  told 

2^  *  Separatis  membris  et  proiectis,  inaudito  more  nova  reposuit,'  Exp.  i.  20. 

^^  '  Circa  Kalendas  Mail,'  Exp.  i.  20,  adjinem. 

■"  See  the  '  Descriptio  Dermitii,'  Exp.  i.  6.  ^s  j^^y  iq^  nrji 

2^  The  wode,  '  quod  latine  sonat  insano  vel  vehementi,'  Exy.  i.  21.  He  was  probably 
a  berserkr,  subject  to  fits  of  frenzy  in  battle. 

=*"  A  strange  blunder.  Gualterus  de  Ridenesfordia  (as  Giraldus  calls  him)  was  one 
of  Miles  Cogan's  force. 

^'  *  Mors  et  vita  in  manu  linguae,'  Prov.  xviii.  21. 

^'-  Gudhfrodhr,  hibernicised  Gothfraidh,  Gofraid,  &c. ;  vide  Bezz.  Beitr.  xviii.  117- 
118. 

^-»  I.e.  the  islands  {cir,  Song  of  Dermot,  2263)  off  the  north  and  west  coasts  of 
Scotland. 
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do  CO  rabtor  I  Cennseala«^/t  ^  \ucM  Locha  Garman,  tnmile  fern-armach, 
timceall  tseancaislein  na  Cairge  in  raibe  Koberd  mac  ^tiamikno,  began 
buidhne,  ~\  gan  daingin  aige  o^cht  cladh  criadh  -3  fal  sgeiathach  3  aen-balla 
iseal  delta, ;]  gu  raibe  ed^^haidh  bidh  3  loin,  -^  mana  iighbadh  ^^  fortacht  fa 
cend  tri  la  nach  berthai  ara  iort&cht.  Eo  bo  ni6  truaighe  ■^'*  Mmris  mic 
Gerailt  da  brathair .  i .  do  Roberd  mac  Stiamhna,  inds  do  fen  3  da  miiinntir 
ge  Robert  a  nguasacA^  ona  naimdibh  [p.  426**]  3  0  gorta  adhbhulmoir.'^^^ 


33.  Dochoidh  Muiris  mac  Gerailt  3  Remann  da  la  Gros  do  brostadh 
in  larla  -}  na  rid^Vedh  dochum.  catha  do  cur  e  ri  Ereww,  -3  adubairt :  Ni 
d'faghbail  ''•''  tsoidh  na  socrac/i^a  tangamairne.  Do  bamar  seal  ag  breith 
buadha  for  GaideZ^^  ■]  atamaid  inois  i  n-etualaing  adhbail,  amaZ  is  dual  do 
dalaibh  an  domhuin  :  bron  j  dome^ima  is  deredh  dia  aibneas,  ^  gach  ni  is 
doigb  le  nech  do  heith  ina  demin  bidh  ina  contabairt  isin  tsdeghal,'^^  3 
i  ndiaidli  ''^  in  lae  soluis  tig  an  adhaigh  -^^^  dorcha.  Ocus  robo  dluigh 
duinne  cowach  cvod&chtQ>  ~\  innmi^sa  do  heith  oraind  on  fine  or'  isisamw 
.1.  Troigbiandaigh,  3  atammdid  i  n-eigin  inois.  IS  triiagh^^  diiinn  inti 
dorinne  eolas  -\  oirbert  diiin  isin  talmuin-si  artus  doheith  i  n-ait  edaingen 
ar  inchaibh  a  escarad  .  i .  Roberd  mac  ^iiamhna,  3  ni  fidir  cred  dogena  ^^ 
a>cht  mana  faghbha^°  cabmr  uainne.^'  Gidh  imdha  sloigh  righ  Erenn  ni 
fetfaid  GotQ,chad,h  ^^  frinn,  oir  itait  siad  gan  ededh  3  do  caithidar  i  n-airm 
frinn. 

34.  Atbert  Remann  da  la  Gros  in  ce^na  ag  ^^  greasac/i^  caich,  3  do 
geall  CO  rachadh  fen  -}  Muiris  i  cenn  Hi  Conchobhair  artus  da  dichar  on 
cathraigh.^*'' 

85.  IS  e  bai  isin  c^dbuidhin,  Remann  3  .xx.  ridire,  3  Milis  Gogan 
isindara  buidhin,  j  .xxx.  sguibher  no  rid*re.  IN  t-iarla  3  Mm'ris  isin 
tresbiiidhin,  xl.  ridzre  -)  .xl.  sguiber  maille  re  margsluagh  imdha  3  re 
airseoraibh  imdha.  Do  rdidhsead  da  cuirei  0  Oowchobair  .x.  mile  .xx. 
do  dainibh  da  sa^igidh  co  tibhradais  cath  doibh. 

36.  Tancatar  ^^  GaidiZ  do  chur  in  catha  i  n-&gaidh  luchta,  Atha  cliath, 
-}  tuc  Remann  da  la  Gros  urchar  sleghi  don  cumidh  fa  nesa  do,  3  docuaid 
trit  -]  trit  in  fer  ba  comneassa  do,  cur'  toitseat  indiss. 

37.  Clann  Gerailt  immorro,  [p.  427^]  gidh  aca  robai  deredh  ac  techt  6 
Ath  ^^  cUath  is  acca  robai  tosach  ac  ^'  cur  in  catha,  ar  is  iad  rob  lillma  3 
rob  urranta^^  .1.  Remand  3  Muiris  3  Alaxanndair,  3  ni  hed^r  airem  echt  3 
e&Bhada,  in  catha  sin.  Robo  aiream  for  eccinteach,  3  ro  meamaidh^^*  for 
Gsiidelu  co  oidhche,  3  is  i  in  &daig  ^^  ro  ben  ri[ge]  Ereww  dibh.  Ro  impaighe- 
dar  Gain  co  Ath  cliath  iar  mbiiaidh  3  coscar,  3  ro  facbatar  '^  coimedaighe 
i  n-Ath  clmth. 


*3  MS.  ikdhhadh.  "  MS.  triiaidhe.  ^^»  MS.  adhbhailmoir. 

"  MS.  dtkdhhail.  ^«  MS.  tsdedhal.  "  MS.  indiaigh. 

"*  MS.  adhaidh.  •'«  MS.  turagh.  '^  MS.  do  dena. 

«»  MS.  fadhbha.  «'  MS.  uaine.  «-  leg.  coth&chadh  ? 

«3  MS.  a.  "*  MS.  cathraidh.  «^  MS.  Tancar. 

««  MS.  atht.  «^  MS.  a.  "^  MS.  urrumanta. 

«*••  MS.  meabaidh.  «»  MS.  agaid.  '»  MS.  facatar. 
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him  that  the  Hui  Cinnselaigh  and  the  folk  of  Wexford,  three  thousand 
armed  men,  had  surrounded  the  old  castle  of  the  Carrick  in  which  Robert 
FitzStephen  lay  with  a  little  band,  and  without  any  fortress  save  a  dyke 
of  clay  and  a  hedge  of  thorn  and  a  single  low  wall  of  lime  ;  and  that  he 
was  in  want  of  food  and  provision,  and  that  unless  he  got  help  by  the  end 
of  three  days  nothing  could  be  brought  to  help  him.  Greater  was  the 
misery  of  Maurice  FitzGerald  for  his  brother  Robert  FitzStephen  than  for 
himself  and  his  people,  that  Robert  was  in  peril  from  his  foes  and  from 
excessive  hunger.^^ 

83,  Maurice  FitzGerald  and  Raymond  de  la  Gros  went  to  urge  the 
earl  and  the  knights  to  give  battle  to  the  king  of  Ireland  ;  and  Maurice 
said  :  '  Not  to  get  prosperity  or  quiet  have  we  come.  Once  we  were  gaining 
victory  over  the  Gaels,  and  now  we  are  in  great  distress,  as  is  the  rule 
for  the  tribes  of  the  world.  Grief  and  dejection  are  the  end  of  its  pleasure, 
and  in  life  whatever  seems  to  one  a  certainty  will  become  a  doubt.  After 
the  bright  day  comes  the  gloomy  night.  Thanks  to  the  race  from  which 
we  have  sprung,  the  Trojans,^'*  our  patrimony  has  been  affluence  of  valour 
and  wealth  ;  but  now  we  are  in  need.  Sad  we  are  that  he  who  at  first 
wrought  for  us  guidance  and  prowess  in  this  country,  Robert  FitzStephen, 
should  be  in  a  defenceless  place  in  front  of  his  enemies  ;  and  he  knows  not 
what  he  will  do  unless  he  gets  assistance  from  us.  Though  the  king  of 
Ireland's  armies  are  numerous,  they  cannot  dispute  with  us,  for  they  have 
no  mailcoats,  and  they  have  spent  their  weapons.^^ 

34.  Raymond  de  la  Gros  said  the  same,  heartening  every  one  ;  and  he 
promised  that  he  himself  and  Maurice  would  attack  O'Conchobair  first, 
in  order  to  drive  him  from  the  city.^^ 

35.  He  who  was  in  the  first  band  was  Raymond  with  twenty  knights. 
In  the  second  band  was  Miles  Cogan  with  thirty  squires  or  knights.  In 
the  third  band  were  the  earl  and  Maurice,  with  forty  knights  and  forty 
squires,  together  with  abundant  cavalry  and  bowmen. ^^  They  said  that 
(even)  if  O'Conchobair  should  send  thirty  thousand  naen  to  attacji  them 
they  would  give  battle  to  the  Gaels. 

36.  The  Gaels  came  to  deUver  the  battle  against  the  folk  of  Dubhn  ; 
and  Raymond  de  la  Gros  made  a  cast  of  a  spear  at  the  warrior  who  was 
nearest  to  him,  and  the  spear  went  through  him  and  through  the  man 
who  was  next  to  him,  so  that  they  both  fell. 

37.  The  FitzGeralds,  however,  though  they  were  in  the  rear  when 
issuing  out  of  Dublin,  had  the  van  in  deUvering  the  battle,  for  they, 
namely  Raymond  and  Maurice  and  Alexander,  were  the  most  ready  and 
dauntless.  And  it  is  impossible  to  number  the  deaths  and  losses  in  that 
battle.  It  would  be  counting  the  infinite  !  The  Gaels  were  routed  till 
nightfall,  and  this  is  the  night  that  deprived  them  of  the  kingship  of 
Ireland.  The  foreigners  returned  to  Dublin  after  victory  and  triumph, 
and  they  left  guards  therein. 

33  Exp.  i.  22.  • 

3*  This  a-eference  to  the  Trojans  is  from  Exp.  ii.  11:    'O  genus,  o  gens,  gemina 
natura,  a  Trojanis  animositatem,  a  Gallis  armorum  usum  originaliter  trahens !  ' 
35  Exp.  1.  23.  •  "^  Exp.  i.  23j  adfinem. 

^^  The  cavalry  and  bowmen  are  not  mentioned  by  Giraldus. 
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38.  Docotar  na  S&sanaigh  larnamarach  ^^  do  saigidh  Locha  Garman 
d*  foirithin  Robeird  male  Siiamhna  asin  n-eigin  a  raibe,  oir  ni  raibe  [ac] 
Roberd  2icht  coigei-  ridere  ^'-  3  began  airseorach,  -\  tri  mile  ina  timceall. 

39.  IS  i  comairrle  ro  cinnset  Laignigh^^a  5  jj/^j.  fedadar  in  caislen  do 
gabhail  ar  eigin  a  Roberd,  cealg  do  cuma  chuigi  .1.  espoc  Cille  dara  ~} 
espoc  Fema  da  tabazVt  mind  a  fiadhnaise  Robeird  gor'  gabh  ri  Ere/m 
Ath  cliath,  -^  cor*  mc4rbadh  in  t-iarla  3  Muiris  mac  Gerailt  •]  Remann  da 
la  Gros  ~}  maithi  a  muintc?i,  -3  Leath  Cuind  -}  Laighin  heith  a  n-Ib  Drona 
ag  techt  do  ghabhail  an  caislen  a  Roberd.  Nach  fuighbedh  anacal  tareis  a 
mbraithreach  do  miivhadh,  3  madh  ai]  leat  techt  ar  ar  cumairce  cuirfimaitne 
tii  fein  -\  do  muinnt?r  slan  a  mBreathnaib.  Is  ar  maith  ritsa  atamaidne, 
ar  na  espu^c,  uair  dorighnis  maith  duin  cen  do  hi  nert  agad. 


40.  Ro  creit  Roberd  sin  uile,  -3  tame  amach  asin"^  caislen,  3  nir* 
coimlinedh  ^^  ni  dar'  gealla^  do,  uair  do  gahadh  e  fein  ~\  maithi  a  muindteri 
•3  do  msiYhadh  araill  dib.  Ocus  ro  techadar  ^^  Laighin  mrum  a  cailltibh  -} 
a  sleibhtibh  ■]  ro  lean  in  t-iarla  iad,  3  do  marbadh  moran  dibh,  •]  is  ac 
Meghler  ro  bai  tosach  ac  brisedh  na  mbeilghe/^'  [p.  427^  ;]  nir'  marbhad 
do  muintir  in  iarla  acht  aonfe?\  Ro  techseat  ^'  lucht  Locha  Garman  i 
n-oilen  mara  .1.  Beg-ere,  ~\  adubhradar  da  leanadh  in  t-iarla  lad  co 
cuirfc£?dais  cend  Robeird  chuice. 


41.  Ba  trogh  t?a"*  na  gartha  do  leicedar  na  Gaill  a[c]  cluinsin  na 
agd  sin,  3  do  moladh  co  mor  in  ridire  sin.  Adnhairt  nach  raibe  s&mail 
do  isin  domhan  etir  deilb  -3  beasaibh  -)  gaisce^  -\  derrlaictibh,  3  intan 
nach  bidh  bronntanws  aige  doberadh  do  neoch  doheiredh  briathra  ^'•*  millsi 
uadha  •]  agaidh  isiilidh,  cor'  carad^^r  each  he,  ]  is  aigi  do  bidh  tos  gach 
tochair.  Ro  cuir  a  clii  fo  c/^richaibh  in  domuin  re  techt  a  nErmw  do. 
Do  bidh  'na  hudar  ar  gais  3  ar  glic^^s,  3  ni  bidh  uamhan  air  do  fein  a,cht 
a  mbidh  da  muintir,  3  ni  gaibadh  ecla  e  roim  uathadh  na  roim  sochat^e,  ■] 
ba  umhal  ailgin  he  da  muinntir,  -3  ni  denadh  aenni  ^^  Sicht  da  toil  3  da 
oomairle,  3  ni  m^dsLigedh  a  huabhar  ar  toicce  na  ar  tl&gemus  da  faghba*7  ^^ 
isin  tsaegal  so. 


42.  Docoidh  in  t-iarla  a  haithle  an  fill-sin  co  Port  Lairge  maille 
cumaidh  3  toirsi,  ar  ni  fitir  cred  dogenadh  ^^  le  med  a  cumadh.  Fuair  se 
ara  cinn  annsin  Herui  Muta  muirti  ar  techt  le  leitreachai6  on  righ  da 
radh  fris  Ere  d'  hdghail  3  dol  docum  an  righ  a  Ssisanaibh.  Ro  imigh^^a  jn 
t-iarla  soir,  3  fiiair  s6  righ  Sasaw  a  ciian  ara  cinn,    Doronsat  cundradh 

^1  MS.  iarna  mairach.  "  MS.  rider.  "*  MS.  laignidh. 

"  MS.  isin.  '*  MS.  coimledh.  "  MS.  tethadar, 

"  MS.  mb^ilghedh.  "  MS.  tethseat.  '«  MS.  trath. 

'8  MS.  bratra.  "»  MS.  naeni.  «'  MS.  fadhbaiZ. 

«2  MS.  do  denadh.  «-»  MS.  imidh. 


/ 
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38.  On  the  morrow  the  English  marched  towards  Wexford  to  help 
Robert  Fitz Stephen  out  of  the  need  in  which  he  was,  for  Robert  had  with 
him  only  five  knights  and  a  few  bowmen,  and  [there  were]  three  thousand 
[Gaels]  surrounding  him. 

39.  When  the  Leinstermen  were  unable  to  capture  the  fortalice 
by  force  from  Robert,  this  is  the  plan  on  which  they  decided  to  practise 
a  guile  upon  him,  to  wit,  the  bishop  of  Kildare  and  the  bishop  of  Ferns 
to  make  oaths  --^  in  front  of  Robert  that  the  king  of  Ireland  had  captured 
Dublin,  and  that  the  earl  and  Maurice  FitzGerald  and  Raymond  de  la 
Gros  and  the  nobles  of  their  household  were  killed,  and  that  Leth  Cuinn  ^^ 
and  Leinster  were  in  Hui  Drona  marching  to  capture  the  castle  from 
Robert :  that  he  would  get  no  quarter  after  their  brothers  were  killed, 

*  but  if  thou  art  willing  to  come  on  our  safeguard,  we  will  convey  thyself 
and  thy  people   safely  into   Wales.      We   are   here,'  say   the   bishops, 

*  for  thy  good,  for  so  long  as  thou  hadst  power  thou  didst  good  to  us.' 

40.  To  all  that  Robert  gave  credit,  and  he  came  forth  from  the  forta- 
lice ;  ^'^*  but  what  had  been  promised  to  him  was  not  fulfilled,  for  he 
himself  and  the  nobles  of  his  people  were  made  prisoners,  and  some  of 
them  were  killed.  And  [as  soon  as  news  came  that  Dublin  was  safe,  and 
that  the  earl  was  marching  to  relieve  Robert]  the  Leinstermen  fled  to  the 
forests  and  mountains,  and  the  earl  pursued  them,  and  many  of  them 
were  killed.  Meyler  had  the  vanguard  in  breaking  through  the  passes, 
and  of  the  earl's  people  there  was  killed  only  one  man.  The  folk  of 
Wexford  fled  [with  their  prisoners]  to  a  sea-island,  Beg-eri  to  wit,  and 
declared  that,  if  the  earl  followed  them,  they  would  send  him  Robert's  head. 

41.  Sad  indeed  were  the  cries  which  the  English  uttered  at  hearing 
these  tidings,  and  greatly  was  that  knight  lauded.  [All]  said  that  there 
was  no  one  in  the  world  like  to  him,  both  in  form  and  manners,  and 
valour  and  bounties.  When  he  had  no  present  by  him  to  give  to  any  one, 
he  would  lavish  sweet  words,  and  show  a  joyful  face,  so  that  all  loved 
him,  and  he  used  to  have  the  vanward  of  every  multitude.  Before  he 
came  to  Ireland  he  had  sent  his  renown  throughout  the  countries  of  the 
Continent.  He  was  an  author  for  wisdom  and  cunning :  he  never  felt 
fear  for  himself,  but  only  for  his  people  ;  and  he  never  was  afraid  before 
few  or  before  many.  Humble  he  was,  and  gentle  to  his  household.  He 
never  used  to  do  anything  save  according  to  their  desire  and  advice. 
His  pride  would  not  increase  because  of  gaining  wealth  or  lordship  in  this 
life. 

42.  After  that  treachery,  the  earl  went  to  Waterford  together  with 
grief  and  sorrow,  for  he  knew  not  what  he  should  do  from  the  greatness 
of  his  grief.  Therein  he  found  before  him  Hervey  of  Mount  Maurice,  who 
had  come  with  letters  from  the  king  requiring  him  to  quit  Ireland 
and  go  to   the  king  in  England.'*^      The  earl   travelled  eastward  and 

^'^  '  Adductis  igitur  episcopis  ad  fossata  duobus,  Weisefordensi  scilicet  et  Kildariensi, 
aliisque  viris  religioneiii  liabitu  praeferentibus,  reliqiUis  appositis,  communitei'  omnea 
Sacramento  corporaliter  praestito,  iurantes  affirmaiit,'  etc.,  Exp.  i.  25. 

38  The  northern  half  of  Ireland. 

30a  t  This  version,'  says  Mr.  Orpen,  Song  of  Dermot,  pp.  284-285,  *  in  itself  hardly 
credible,  lacks  corroboration  of  any  sort.'  But  its  occurrence  in  the  Irish  abridg- 
ment is  surely  some  corroboration. 

*»  Exp.  i.  28. 
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r6  cheile.i.bailti  cuan  Laighen®^  do  beith  acanrf  -j  aca slict ina diaidh ^^* 
•3  an  cuid  ele  do  Laighnibh  do  heith  agan  farla  -\  aga  oidhredhaibh. 


43.  Docoidh  in  righ  co  Femroig  a  mBreathnaibh  nogo  faghbhadh  ^* 
gaethle  tiugfadh  i  nE  rmn.  Ro  leig  [p.  428*]  in  ri  seabacc  lochlannach  do 
bi  aigi  ®^  d'f aucon.  Ro  teich  ^^^  an  seabac,  -)  ro  marb  an  f aucun  an  seabac 
i  fiadbnazse  an  ri.  Ba  machtn&dh  mor  laisin  ri  an  gnim  sin,  -)  ro  earb  in 
ri  net  in  faucuin  do  coimed  ;  3  is  assin  tigdis  seabaic  Breatan  uile. 


44.  Ro  sail  6  Riiairc  go  fiiighbedh  faill  ar  Ath  clmth  deis  an  iarla 
do  dul  a  hEirmw.  Dogeni  ^^  iorhtts  [sic]  fair  a  mi  Septimbir.  Tuc  Milis 
Gogan  cath  do.    Ro  me&hfiidh  for  6  Riiairc  3  ro  marb<xc^/i  a  mac. 

45.  SceZa  righ  Sasaw :  docoidh  do  denamh  othrala  co  teampall  san- 
t)aui,  amctiZ  fa  gnath  do  each  re  techt  for  muir.  Ro  gabh  an  ri  cuan  a 
Port  Lairge  .1.  la  san-Liuice.  Cuic  ced  ridtVe  tdinic  lais,  -3  ni  airmithar 
a  t/iroichtheacha  ^^  naid  a  msircshiagh. 

46.  Is  annsin  ro  iiradh  faisdine  Merling  716  Berchain  adubairt  go 
tiuGiad  aibhill  tinedh  ar  lasadh  asin  aird  toir,  3  co  timcill  for  Eirm?^  uile. 
Atbert  Moling  co  ticfadh  toirneach  asin  dird  toir,  -\  go  ngebhadh  si  'san 
aird  tiar,  3  go  tiirnfadh  nert  Urmman.®^ 

47.  Secht  mbliadhna,  3  da  .xx.  rob  ais  don  righ  antan  sin.  Da 
hliadhain  .x.  3  tri  fichit  ~\  cet  -\  mile  ais  in  Tigerna,  antan  sin. 

48.  Tucad-z^r  Incht  Locha  Garman  Roberd  mac  Stiamhna,  leo  dochum 
an  righ  co  Port  Lairge  i  ndoigh  co  fuighbedis  ^^  tabartus  uadha,  oir  nir' 
iar  cead  air  fa  techt  i  n-'Evinn  do  denamh  gabhaltuis,  ~\  nir'  iarr  cead  iarla 
na  diuice  a  S&sanaibh  fa  techtf  3  ro  saileadz^r  go  tibredh  an  ri  bas  do  aran 
adhbhar  sin.  Ro  cuir  an  ri  a  Tor  RAghnaill  e,  -]  dorighne  tar  3  tarcmsne 
mor  ar  Robeid. 

49.  Tainic  ri  Gorcaighe  asdeagh  chuice  .1.  Diarmaid  Mor  Mag 
Carrthaigh,^^  j  dorad  umla  don  righ,  3  tuc  geill  3  braighde  do.  Docoidh 
an  ri  co  Liss  mor  Mochuta,  3  do  bai  [p.  428^]  da  la  ann.  Luidh  assin  co 
Caiseal,  3  tainic  annsin  chuice  Domnall  Mor  6  Briain  ri  Luimnigh,^^  3 
do  an  aige  3  tuc  umla  do,  ;3  do  cuir  an  ri  coimed  uadha  fein  ar  Corcaigh 
[-]]  ar  Luimneach.  Tanic  maithi  M^^man  chuigi :  tugadar  umhla  -3  onoir 
do,  a,m.ail  doratt  ua  Briain  3  Mag  Carrthaigh,  -3  fuarad^r  tabartus  on  ri. 


»3  MS.  laighin.  «»"  MS.  diaigh.  «*  MS.  fadhbhadh. 

»5  MS.  aigie.  «^*  MS.  teith.  »«  MS.  dod. 

*'  MS.  troicheacha.  ***  leg.  Ureman  =  Aireman  ? 

8"  MS.  fuighbedhdis.  ""  MS.  carrthaidh.  "^  MS.  luimnidh. 
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found  the  king  of  England  in  a  haven  awaiting  him.  They  made  a 
contract  with  each  other,  to  wit,  the  towns  at  the  haven  of  Leinster  to 
belong  to  the  king  and  his  race  after  him,  and  the  rest  of  Leinster  to 
belong  to  the  earl  and  his  heirs. 

43.  The  king  marched  to  Pembroke  in  Wales  [and  tarried  there]  till 
he  should  get  a  fair  wind  for  his  voyage  to  Ireland. 

The  king  had  a  goshawk  of  Norway  and  he  let  it  fly  at  a  falcon. 
The  hawk  fled,  and  the  falcon  killed  it  in  the  presence  of  the  King. 
Great  marvel  had  the  king  at  this  deed,  and  he  commanded  that  the 
falcon's  nest  should  be  guarded  ;  and  thence  all  the  hawks  of  Wales  used 
to  descend."^^ 

44.  After  the  earl  had  gone  out  of  Ireland  O'Ruairo  supposed  that  he 
would  get  a  chance  at  Dublin ;  so  he  laid  siege  to  it  in  the  month  of 
September.'*^  [But]  Miles  Cogan  gave  battle  to  him,  and  O'Ruairc  was 
routed  and  his  son  was  killed.'*^ 

45.  Tidings  of  the  king  of  England :  he  proceeded  to  the  church  of 
St.  David  to  make  an  offering,  as  is  the  custom  of  every  one  before 
going  to  sea.  The  king  [then]  took  harbour  at  Waterford  on  St.  Luke's 
day.^'*  With  him  came  five  hundred  knights,  and  his  foot-soldiers  and 
cavalry  are  not  numbered. 

46.  Then  was  fulfilled''-^  the  prophecy  of  Merlin  or  of  S.  Berch^n,  who 
said  that  a  spark  of  fire  aflame  would  come  out  of  the  eastern  quarter 
and  go  round  all  Ireland.  And  Moling  said  that  out  of  the  east  would 
come  thunder,  and  that  it  would  rush  to  the  west  and  beat  down  the 
might  of  Erimon.''^ 

47.  Seven  years  and  two  score  was  the  age  of  the  king  at  that  time. 
Twelve  years  and  three  score  and  a  hundred  and  a  thousand  (1172)  was 
the  age  of  the  Lord  at  that  time. 

48.  The  folk  of  Wexford  brought  Robert  Fitz Stephen  to  the  king 
at  Waterford  in  hopes  that  they  would  receive  gifts  from  him;  for 
Robert  had  not  asked  permission  of  the  king  to  invade  Ireland  and  make 
a  conquest.  Nor  had  he  asked  such  permission  of  [any]  earl  or  duke  in 
England.  So  they  supposed  that  for  this  reason  the  king  would  inflict 
death  upon  him.  The  king  cast  him  into  Ragnall's  Tower,  and  greatly 
contemned  and  disparaged  Robert.''^ 

49.  The  king  of  Cork,  Diarmait  M6r  Mac  Carthaigh,  came  in  to  the 
king,  and  did  homage  to  him,  and  gave  him  pledges  and  hostages.^** 
The  king  went  to  Lismore  and  was  there  for  two  days.  Thence  he  went 
to  Cashel,  and  there  Domnall  Mor  O'Briain,  king  of  Limerick,  came  to 
him,  and  submitted  to  him,  and  gave  him  homage,  and  the  king  put  a 
keeper  from  himself''^  over  Cork  and  over  Limerick.  The  nobles  of 
Munster  came  to  him  :  they  gave  him  homage  and  honour,  as  O'Briain 
and  MacCarthaigh  had  done,  and  they  received  gifts  from  the  king. 

"  Exp.  i.  29.  «  Circa  Kalendas  Septembris,  Exp.  i.  29. 

*»  Exp.  i.  29,  adfinem.  <*  October  18.  *^  Lit.  verified. 

*®  The  Irish  are  often  called  the  '  race,  or  sons,  of  Erimon ; '  of.  Fiacc's  hymn,  37 
Maicc  Ebir,  maicc  Erimon,  &c.  (Thesaurus  Palaeo-Hibernicus,  ii.  316),  and  Book 
of  Fermoy,  p.  74 :  *  Ni  raibhe  do  sil  Itha  na  Eibhir  na  Erimhoin  a  nEirinn,'  &c. 

*'  Exp.  i.  33.  •«8  Exp.  1.  31. 

**  Expz  ii  32,  i.e.  one  of  his  own  men. 
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50.  Ro  impiiigh  an  rigli  co  Port  Lairge  ^  tairiic  a  cridhe  a  ^^*  Robcrd 
mac  Stiajnhna  al*  feab/i?^s  a  airilUeo,  ~}  tug  aisicc  a  fc?'aincl  do  .1.  Port  Lairgi 
-]  araill  do  tirthaib  ina  timceall.  Ro  i&caibh  an  ri  Roberd  mac  Bcrnjiird  a 
Port  Lairge.  Docoidh  fein  do  sdiigidJi  Atha  cliath,  3  tuc  ri  Osraige  '-^'^ 
umhla  do,  -\  tucadar  G&idhil  Laighen  ^^  uile  umhla  don  righ  a  n-Ath 
cliath. 

51.  0'ttco?mairc  ri  Evetin  a  coicidh  ag  anamhain  acan  rigb  ro  aentaigh 
humla  do  tabairt  do,  gcrbho  lease  leis.  Docuaidh  Hugha  de  Laci  3 
Uillm77i  mac  Aldelmis  a  comdail  Hi  Concohidrf  3  tanic  a  coinne  an  ri  go 
Sinaind. 

52.  IS  annsin  ro  firadh  faisdine  Moling,  ro  raid  co  fillfidhe  cossa  ac 
fcraibh  Ereim  a  fiadhnws  an  ri  doberadh  sidh  ^^  doibh.  Ro  raidh  Merling  : 
ticiaid  enlaith  a  n-oilen-si  ar  ettelaigh  '•^■'  docum  na  soillsi,  -3  a  cuic 
rannaibh  ticfaid  an  rann  hus  mo  dib  iar  loscud  a  sgiathan.  Cuirfite?*  fo 
dairsi  iat,  3  doberthar  na  .u.  ranna  docum  enrainwc  .1.  an  cmcedh  ra.nn 
buaidheochaicZ/t  ar  na  hinadhaibh  ^^  ele  as  treissi  a  n-'Eirinn. 

53.  Doroine  an  ri  ^rimhsoWomim  na  hliadhna  .i.f^il  gine  Crist  a.m.ail 
is  dech  doronadh  i  n-Evmn. 

Dochotar  ^^*  drong  d'airseoraz^/t  an  ri  co  reilic  Findghlaissi.  Ro  bean- 
sat  ni  da  ^'^^  crannaibh,  ■}  attbatbadar  tre  mirbaile  na  naom. 

54.  Ro  hurail  in  ri  for  ecnai[di]bh  Erenn  reacht  direach  do  denamh. 
Tancad?^'  [p.  429^]  espwtc  3  ecnaidhe  Ereww  co  Caiseal ;]  araill  do  maithib 
a  muinntcri  an  ri  .1.  Rolf  ab  Cilli  da  euess  ~\  Ralf  oircinneach  Cille  da 
liiadh. 

An  ced  staid,  mna  posta  do  heith  ag  feraibh  Erenn  ;j  comall  doib. 

Andara  stait,  naidhin  do  coisergacZ/i  a  ndoras  an  teampaill  p;iws  ^  a 
mbaisdedh  iart^m. 

In  deacbmaidh  do  gabca'Z  co  maith. 

Ferann  na  Eclaisi  -]  a  sealb  dilis  do  beith  saor,  iiair  do  g7iathaigcfZ/t 
biadh  cethri  uaire  'sa  hliadain  on  Eclais. 

Gan  6raic  do  dul  ona  fine  ar  cleirchibh. 

Roinn  na  hoidhrec/i^a  mar  is  coir  .1.  na  fiacha  d'ic  ar  tiis,  3  trian  do 
nintii  ^Dosta,  -3  trian  don  claind  3  trian  don  n-&>nmain.  Mana  fuilit  clann 
aigi  roinnter  ar  do.  Masi  an  bean  torchair  ar  tiis  denadh  mar  an 
cctoa. 

Faire  na  corp. 

Coimed  na  seirbisi  a  n-Erwm  amail  donithcr  a  Ssisanaibh,  oir  dobadar 
pecaidh  adhetigh  ^''  a  n-Eviim  arcind  an  righ. 


»'*  leg.  ar  ?  »2  jyig,  osraide.  "='  MS.  laigin. 

'■"  MS.  sigh.  "^  MS.  ettelaidh.  "«  MS.  hinaclhadhaibh.- 

»«»  MS.  Dococotar.  »«'^  MS.  da  a.  "'  MS.  adhetidb* 
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50.  The  king  [of  England]  turned  to  Waterford,  and  his  heart 
changed  ''^  to  Robert  Fitz Stephen  because  of  the  excellence  of  his  merit ; 
so  the  king  restored  his  land  to  him,  namely,  Waterford  and  some  of  the 
surrounding  territories.  The  king  left  Robert  FitzBernard  in  Limerick, 
and  he  himself  marched  towards  Dublin.  The  prince  of  Ossory  did 
homage  to  him,  and  in  Dublin  all  the  Gaels  of  Leinster  together  submitted 
to  the  king.^' 

51.  When  the  king  of  Ireland  saw  his  provinces  submitting  to  the 
king  [of  England],  he  consented  to  yield  homage  to  him,  although  he 
was  slow  to  do  so.  So  Hugh  de  Lacy  and  William  Fitz  Aldelm  marched  to 
O'Conchobair's  assembly,  and  came  to  the  Shannon  to  meet  that  king.'*^^ 

52.  Then  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Moling,  who  said  that  the  feet 
of  the  men  of  Ireland  would  be  turned  in  the  presence  of  the  king  who 
would  bring  them  peace.  Merlin  said :  '  The  birds  of  this  island  will  come 
flying  to  the  light,  and  the  portion  that  is  greatest  of  them  will  come  into 
five  portions  after  their  wings  are  burnt.  They  will  be  cast  into  bondage, 
and  the  five  portions  will  be  brought  to  one  portion,  that  is,  the  fifth  por- 
tion will  triumph  over  the  other  places  which  are  strongest  in  Ireland.'  '''^* 

53.  The  king  held  the  chief  festival  of  the  year,  that  is,  the  feast  of 
Christ's  Nativity,  as  splendidly  as  it  had  ever  been  held  in  Ireland. 

A  party  of  the  king's  bowmen  went  to  the  graveyard  of  Finglas. 
They  cut  down  some  of  the  trees  [which  had  been  planted  by  saints],  and 
died  through  the  saints'  miracles.'^^ 

54.  The  king  enjoined  the  wise  men  of  Ireland  to  make  an  upright  law. 
So  the  bishops  and  wise  men  of  Ireland  repaired  to  Cashel,  together  with 
certain  nobles  of  the  king's  household,  to  wit,  Ralph  abbot  of  Cell  da 
euess  [?]  and  Ralph  superior  of  Cell  da  Lua.-* 

The  first  statute :  the  men  of  Ireland  to  have  wedded  wives,  and  to 
fulfil  [marital  duty]  to  them. 

The  second  statute  :  first,  to  consecrate  infants  {leg.  catechise  children) 
before  the  church,  and  then  to  baptize  them  : 

Tithe  to  be  given  well  [and  truly]  : 

The  land  of  the  Church  and  its  own  property  to  be  free  [from  secular 
exactions] ;  for  four  times  in  the  year  food  used  [to  be  taken]  from  the 
Church. 

No  eric  [compensation  for  crime]  to  be  payable  by  clerics  [merely] 
because  of  their  kinship  [to  the  criminal]. 

Division  of  inheritance  as  is  right,  i.e.  first  the  debts  to  be  paid :  a 
third  [of  the  residue]  to  a  wedded  wife,  a  third  to  the  children,  and  a 
third  to  the  soul.  If  he  [the  deceased]  has  no  children,  let  [his  property] 
be  divided  into  two  parts.  If  the  wife  has  fallen  first,  let  it  be  done 
likewise. 

Waking  the  corpses. 

Keeping  the  divine  service  in  Ireland  as  is  done  in  England,  for  there 
were  horrible  crimes  in  Ireland  before  the  king  [arrived  and  put  a  stop  to 
them]. 

^o  Exp.  i.  32.  5>  Exp.  i.  33.  "  ^xp.  i.  83. 

"»  The  prophecies  of  Meiiinus  Silvestris  and  Merlinus  Caledonius  {Exp.  i.  52)  are 
here  united. 

^^  Exp.  i.  33.  Cp.  the  story  of  Erysichthon,  who  cut  down  trees  in  a  grove  sacred 
to  Demeter. 

*'  Eectius  Ealph,  abbot  of  Buildewas,  and  Ralph,  archdeacon  of  Llandaff. 
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65.  Docoidh  in  ri  co  Port  Lairgi. 

66.  Tamic  sgeZa  co  'Eiiinn  a,mail  is  gnath  gach  sen  do  techt  co  utmall 
-\  gach  doilgms  co  luath  .i.  da  cairrthinail  do  techt  i  S&sanaibh  do  cur 
baing  tre  Tomass  na  Canntaperi,  ^  in  mac  roba  sine  agan  righ  do  dul  a 
selb  na  corone  .i.  Annri  6g,  a  ndoigh  co  %-anfadh  righi  Sasaw  aigi 
d''dinde6m  a  athar,  ;)  ro  aentaigh  a  dias  derbbrathar  leiss,  ^  do  gabatar 
urmor  Ssisan  uile,  3  ni  raibe  d'adhbhar  acca  dochum  an  righ  acht  liabhar. 


57.  Ro  f acaibh  in  ri  JEire  3  docoidh  co  cathraigh  ^^  san-Daui,  3  dorala 
cloch  don  taobh  tiiaidh  don  tempall  .1.  Lia  Lapar  .1.  sama*Z  don  Lia 
Fail  fil  a  Teamraigh,98a  .x.  troichthe  »»  a  fad,  secht  troichthe  100  a  lethad, 
troigh  ina  tighi.  'Rnccadh  corp  marb  co  Lia  Labhair,  ^  ro  labhair  [p.  429^ 
fai,  3  ro  scoilt  si  iarwm,  •]  ata  in  sgoltadh  sin  innti  fos,  j  ni  berar 
corp  marb  ossa  cinn  0  sin  alle.  Do  geall  Merling  co  laheovadh  an  cloch  sin 
fan  ti  dogebadh  ^Eirind.  Doc6idh  an  ri  da  8a,igidh  3  nir'  labair  fai,  3  ba 
olc  lais  a  me^ima,  j  ro  bai  ac  eileochadh  Merling. 

68.  Docoidh  in  ri  'san  Ormoint,  3  do  geall  reir  na  cairrthinail  do 
denamh  ^  toil  na  h^claisi.     Do  sidhaigh  ^^^  re  ri  Fraanc  iarsin. 

69.  Ro  bai  coinne  eter  lia  Ruairc  3  Muiris  mac  Gerailt  a  aithle  an  ri 
d'imtecht  3  Hugha.  Atcownairc  ridtre  da  muinnttV  fis,  Grifin  a  ainm 
.1.  tred  fiadhmuc  do  techt  chuca  "j  gur'  b-ail  le  cullach  dibh  Muiris  do 
TO[ia,Yhadh,  3  ro  innis  in  aisling6  do  Mmris  re  ndul  docum  na  coinne,  ~\  ro 
an  fein  laim  rissin  coinne  le  hecla  na  aislingi.^^^  Ac  Cnoc  Rire  ^°^  a 
n-Ib  Failgi  bai  in  coinne.  Ro  tinnscain  oRuairc  feall  forra.  Ro  msi>rhadh 
eissin  j  ro  cmredh  a  cenn  co  ri  Sasaw.  Do  cuidi^h  Grifin  an  gnim  sin,  3 
ro  marb  6  Ruairc  in  ter  teangadh  bai  attarra,  ^  muna  beith  Muiris  do 
muirfedh  Ugha  de  Laice.  Tucad  ar  muinnteri  hi  Ruairc.  Dorinne  Rodul- 
fus  mac  Stiamhna  imarcacZ/i  chaich  isinn  irgail  sin. 


60.  Conadh  ^^^^  amlai^h  sin  ro  ingaibh  Grifin  e  fein  j  a  muinntir 
do  ^^^  haislinge  atcownairc,  ^  adeir  maighisder  ^^^  Gerant  '"^  nach  coir 
creideam  dona  haslingi&/t  acht  ce  derbthar  moran  dibh  leis  na  hudaraib 
.1.  Uolerms  file  3  Simon  file,  Calpurnia^^^  bean  luil.  Maigister  Gerantt 
hudar  an  leabairsi  .i.  Uad^r  do  Barra. 

61.  Is  8i,mh\aidh  ro  facaib  in  ri  coimed  ar  bailtib  mora  'Erenn  ac 
imthecht  do  fein  Hugha  de  Laice  .xx.  vidire  i  n-Ath  cliath,  Roberd  mac 
^tiamna  3  Muiris  mac  Gerailt  .xx.  ridere  i  Port  Lairgi.  Roberd  mac 
Bearnaird  -3  Humfrei  de  Boiin  ^  Hugha  de  Condeuil  [p.  430^]  da  .xx.  ridere 
Uillmm  Aldelmess  3  Pilip  de  Brius,  da  .xx.  ridere  a  Loch  Garmman. 


»"  MS.  cathraidh.  «"  MS.  teamraidh.  "^  MS.  troiche. 

•"o  MS.  troice.  *"  MS.  dosighaidh.  '"  MS.  aislingidh. 

'"'  leg.  Eiiairc  ?  "^*  MS.  cona. 

»"*  MS.  seems  d(ma  with  the  na  erased.  ^"^  MS.  maidhgister. 

'"«  leg.  Geraut  ?  "^  MS.  ealpurniws. 
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55.  The  king  marched  to  Waterford. 

56.  News  came  to  Ireland — as  commonly  every  good  luck  comes 
unsteadily  [?],  and  every  trouble  quickly — i.e.  that  two  cardinals  had 
arrived  in  England  to  impose  an  interdict  because  of  [the  martyrdom  of] 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  :  that  the  king's  eldest  son  [Henry  junior]  had 
taken  possession  of  the  crown  in  the  hope  that  he  would  have  the  realm 
of  England  against  his  father's  will :  that  both  his  brothers  agreed  with 
him;  and  that  they  had  seized  the  greater  part  of  all  England.  And 
they  had  no  cause  to  fight  the  king  save  pride.'^-^ 

57.  The  king  left  Ireland  and  went  to  the  city  of  St.  David ;  and  there 
happened  to  be  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  a  stone  called  the 
Speaking  Stone,  like  unto  the  Lia  Fail  ^^*  which  is  in  Tara — ten  feet  in 
length,  seven  feet  in  breadth,  a  foot  in  thickness.  A  dead  body  was 
brought  to  the  Speaking  Stone,  and  it  spake  thereunder,  and  then  it 
clave  asunder,  and  that  cleft  is  still  therein  ;  and  thenceforward  no  dead 
body  is  carried  over  it.  Merlin  promised  that  that  stone  would  speak 
under  him  who  should  conquer  Ireland.  The  king  went  to  it ;  but  it  did 
not  speak  under  him,  so  he  was  displeased  and  was  accusing  Merlin.^^ 

58.  The  king  sailed  into  Normandy,  and  promised  to  do  the  will  of 
the  cardinals  and  the  desire  of  the  Church.  He  then  made  peace  with 
the  king  of  France. 

59.  After  the  king  had  departed,  there  was  a  meeting  between  O'Ruairc 
and  Maurice  FitzGerald  and  Hugh  [de  Lacy].  A  knight  of  Maurice's 
household,  named  Grifin,  beheld  a  vision,  to  wit,  a  herd  of  wild  swine 
ran  towards  him,  and  one  of  the  boars  desired  to  kill  Maurice.  So,  before 
going  to  the  meeting,  Grifin  related  the  vision  to  Maurice,  and  he  him- 
self, for  dread  of  the  vision,  remained  hard  by  the  meeting.  At  Cnoc 
Aire  [?]  in  Offaly  the  meeting  took  place.  O'Ruairc  began  [to  practise] 
treachery  upon  them.  But  he  was  killed,  and  his  head  was  sent  to  the 
king  of  England.  Grifin  had  a  share  in  that  deed ;  and  O'Ruairc  killed  the 
interpreter  who  was  between  them,  and  had  not  Maurice  been  [there]  he 
would  have  killed  Hugh  de  Lacy.  A  slaughter  of  O'Ruairc's  people  was 
inflicted.     Ralph  Fitz Stephen  in  that  bicker  reinforced  every  one.^^ 

60.  So  thus,  from  the  vision  which  he  beheld,  Grifin  guided  himself 
and  his  people.  And  Master  Giraldus  saith  that  it  is  wrong  to  believe  in 
visions,  but  that  many  of  them  are  certified  by  the  authors,  namely 
Volerius  the  poet  ^^  and  Simon  [ides]  the  poet,  [and]  Calpurniathe  wife  of 
Julius  [Caesar].  Master  Giraldus  the  author  of  this  book,  Walter  de 
Barry,  [his  brother,  disregarding  a  vision,  was  killed].'^^ 

61.  The  king  when  departing  left  wardens  in  the  great  towns  of 
Ireland :  Hugh  de  Lacy  with  twenty  knights  in  Dublin :  Robert  Fitz- 
Stephen  and  Maurice  FitzGerald  with  twenty  knights  in  Waterford  : 
Robert  FitzBernard  and  Humphrey  de  Bohun  and  Hugh  de  Gundeville, 
with  two  score  knights  [in  the  same  town] :  William  FitzAldelm  and 
Philip  de  Breusa  with  twoscore  knights  in  Wexford.^" 

"  Exp.  i.  37. 

ss.  «  Tjjg  stone  (or  Monolith)  of  Fdl,'  a  bardic  name  for  Ireland.  See  the  legend, 
from  Harl.  MS.  5280,  fol.  71,  in  O'Curry's  Lectures,  p.  618.  "  Exp.  i.  38. 

"  Exp.  i.  41.  ^»  Valerius  Maximus,  the  historian,  is  meant  {Exp.  i.  44). 

*"  Exp.  i.  42.  «>  Exp.  i.  38. 
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62.  Do[cuaidh]  righ  Sasaki  dia  ailit/iri  a  mi  k^reil,  -^  dorighne  ri  dia 
mac  ina  inadh  .i.  do  Hannri  6g.  Dociiaidh  Annri  eg  3  a  diass  brathar 
CO  ri  Frangc  .1.  cing  Louaiss,  ar  ba  inghen  don  ri  bean  Annri  6ig,  da 
fwrail  air  cogadh  do  denamh  ior  ri  Sasa?^,  ac/i^  gidh  aige  fein  ro  fagaib  an 
righe  dorat  fuath  dcrmair  do.  IS  i  comairJe  ro  cinn  an  ri  o  do  bi  cogadh  a 
clainde  air,  Loch  Garmman  do  tabairb  do  Kisdcrd  iarla "]  coimed  na  Erew?t 
do  tabaift  do,  3  maithi  muinnteri  an  ri  do  dul  sair,  j  Eemann  da  la  Gros 
d'fagat7  a  n-Erm/i. 


63.  Btii  an  ri  in  re  da  hliadhan  a  crichaibh  Aq?6itania  ^  a  Sa,sanaibh  ^ 
annsa  Fraingc  ac  ^^^  cogadh  rena  claind  fein,  -j  dociiaidh  aniill  da  Incht 
cogair  -)  comairle  ina  aghaidh  ^^^  lena  claind  ;  ^  ni  fuil  isin  doman  inadii 
ina  measa  do  neoch,  a  namha  do  heith  ina^^"  farradh  a  cruth  a  beith 
diUhrac/i^ach  tairisi  do  :  ^  docuaidh  in  dochar  sin  *^^  don  righ  co  mor. 

QL  Tuc  an  toiced  a  haghaidh  ^^^  ar  in  ri,  oir  do  gabhadh  ^^^  ri  hAl^an 
lais  •]  iarladha  don  Fraingc  j  do  Breathnaibh,  j  ro  bris  catha  imdha. 
Rue  buaidh  ar  crichaibh  ele,  3  ro  bean  in  vighacht  da  claind,  3  dorighne 
sidh^'*^  riu. 

65.  Ro  cuir^^^  in  ri  leitreacha  le  Nicolass  piioir  Ualingpurt  •}  le 
JJilliam  Aldelmess,  3  ro  cuir  cairthi  j  peacaidh  lochia,  na  h^renn  isin 
Bgribhinn  docum  Alaxandra  inn  ^'^  papa,  3  do  iar  ar  an  papa^^^  isna 
leitrib  sin  comws  smac/i^aigthi  bfer  n-Erewz  ^  a  mban,  ^  tuc  an  papa  in 
t-udarass  sin  don  righ  maille  re  na  priueleit  fein.  Do  cruindighedh^^^* 
cliar  Ereim  co  Port  Lairge,  ^  do  leghadh  na  bulladha  sin,  j  inccadh 
[p.  430'']  each  umhla  doibh,  iiir  cill  j  tiiaith. 

66.  IS  e  so  cumair  foirme  na  mbulladha  sin.  O'ttcualaidh  in  papa 
dar'  comainm  Andrian,  slighe  pecach  nemhglan  do  bi  ac  popz^Z  na  Ere^m, 
^  cur'  meassaiad  n'didheaihadaigh bruidemla,  "3  co robatar i n-aga^VZ/^  De  j 
na  hEclaissi  j  an  creitim  cathoileaca,  do  oentaigh^*"*'  se  don  ri  techt  a 
n-Erwm  do  smac/t^achadh  na  ndobes  ^  do  daingneachadh  an  re&chta, 
coir,  ardaigh  comm-beith  gac7t  aen  duine  ac  denamh  onora  do  Dia  j 
tarbha  da  hanmain  3  maithisi  da  chele  a  coitcinde,  "^  co  mbeith  ceall  ;] 
tuath  ag  foghnamh  da  chele.  Tuc  se  mur  tigern^^s  da  cinn  sin,  j  mur 
comartha  air  a  hucht  De  ;j  Petair,  pinginn  do  gacha  blmcZ/ma  mar  ciss  as 
gach  tigh  i  n-Erm/j,  amaZ  dobeirthai  a  Sasanaibh. 


67.  Andrian  an  ^*^  papa  tuc  an  tabartus  ar  tus  amach,  "j  S^on  hainm 
in  cleirigh  tuc  leis  on  ^^^  Roimh,  j  do  cuir  an  papa  fainne  ^'■^^  oir  docum  in 
righ  mar  comharta  seilbe  ar  talmam  na  hEvenn,  j  do  daingnigh  ^^i 

'»8  MS.  a.        '»»  MS.  adhaigh.       "»  MS.  ina  ina.  '"  MS.  sin  in  dochar. 
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02.  In  the  month  of  April  the  king  of  England  went  on  his  pilgrim- 
age, and  in  his  place  he  made  his  son,  Henry  junior,  king.  Henry 
junior  and  his  two  brothers  repaired  to  the  king  of  France,  namely, 
King  Lewis — for  a  daughter  of  that  king  was  the  wife  of  Henry  junior — 
to  incite  him  to  make  war  on  the  king  of  England,  for  Henry  junior 
showed  exceeding  great  hatred  to  his  father,  though  he  [King  Henry]  had 
left  him  the  kingdom. 

This  is  the  counsel  on  which  the  king  determined  when  his  children 
were  making  war  upon  him,  to  grant  Wexford  to  Earl  Richard  and, 
and  to  give  him  the  charge  of  [all]  Ireland :  the  nobles  of  the  king's 
household  to  go  eastward  [to  England] ;  and  to  leave  Raymond  de  la 
Gros  in  Ireland  [as  the  earl's  colleague]. 

63.  For  the  space  of  two  years  the  king  was  in  England  and  the 
territories  of  Aquitaine  and  in  France,  warring  with  his  own  sons ;  and 
certain  of  his  familiar  friends  and  councillors  went  against  him  with  his 
children.  And  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  in  which  a  man  fares 
worse  than  when  his  foe  is  near  him,  in  form  appearing  devoted  and 
faithful  unto  him.    And  that  wrong  hurt  the  king  greatly.*'^ 

64.  But  fortune  changed  in  favour  of  the  king,  for  the  king  of 
Scotland  was  captured  by  him  and  the  earls  of  France  and  Wales ;  and  he 
won  *^^^  battles  in  plenty.  He  gained  victory  over  other  countries,  and  he 
struck  the  kingship  from  his  children,  and  made  peace  with  them.^^ 

65.  The  king  sent  letters  to  Alexander  the  pope  by  Nicholas,  prior  of 
Wallingford,  and  by  William  FitzAldelm,  and  in  the  writing  detailed 
the  offences  and  sins  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  and  he  asked  the  pope  in 
those  letters  for  power  to  control  the  men  of  Ireland  and  their  wives. 
The  pope  gave  the  king  that  authority,  together  with  his  own  privilege. 
The  clergy  of  Ireland  were  gathered  to  Waterford,  and  those  bulls  were 
read,  and  every  one,  both  churchmen  and  laymen,  was  yielding  obedience 
to  them.^^ 

Q(d.  This  is  in  short  the  tenor  of  those  bulls.  When  the  pope,  whose 
name  was  Adrian,  heard  of  the  sinful  and  impure  ways  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  that  they  were  worse  than  brutish  animals,  and  that  they 
were  opposed  to  God  and  the  Church  and  the  Catholic  faith,  he  consented 
that  the  king  should  go  into  Ireland  to  control  the  vices  and  to  strengthen 
the  right  law,  so  that  every  one  might  be  doing  honour  to  God,  and 
profiting  his  soul,  and  benefiting  each  other  in  common,  and  that  Church 
and  folk  might  be  serving  one  another. 

On  account  of  that,  and  as  a  token  of  dominion,  he  [the  king],  at  the 
instigation  of  God  and  St.  Peter,  gave  him  [the  pope]  a  penny  every 
year  as  tribute  from  every  house  in  Ireland,  even  as  was  given  in 
England. 

67.  Pope  Adrian  was  the  first  to  make  this  grant,  and  John  [of 
Salisbury]  was  the  name  of  the  cleric  who  brought  it  from  Rome ;  and 
the  pope  gave  the  king  a  ring  of  gold  as  a  token  of  the  possession  of  the 
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Alaxandair  papa  in  tabharti^s  cetna,  ^  do  fogratar  an  da  papa^22  gj^ 
andiaidh  ^^^  a  cheile  gidh  be  do  tairgfedh  a  cor  ^^4  ar  ciil  a  mbeith  don 
taibh  amuigh  donn  eclais  ^  a  ndeiliughadh  ^^^  re  Issa  cona,  ainglib. 

68.  Dorad  Erui  Muta  morti  fuath  folad  ina  croidhe  tre  tniith  3  formad 
do  Kemann  da  la  Gross,  o'dcownairc  a  rath  ~}  a  sen  ac  fas  gach  lai,  •] 
adberedh  oss  aird  cor'  inmain  lais  Remann.  3  adbert  co  ndingnedh 
clemhnas  re  Geraltachaibh.  i.  Nesda  inghen  Muiris  raaic  Ge^-ailt  do 
t&hairt  do.  Ocus  tucadh,  -)  do  sail  go  iuigedh  faill  ar  Remann  tresan 
clemhnas,  3  ni  fuair.  Tuc  an  t-iarla  a  derbsiur  [p.  430  A^]  fein  do  mac 
roba  sine  ac  Muiris  mac  Gerailt  .1.  Uilliam,  -)  Aibelin  ainm  na  mna 
Do  cuir  an  t-iarla  techta,  arcend  Muiris  docuaidh  a  mBreathnaib,  3  tu[c] 
Cill  Mantain  3  leath  tigernms  Hiia  Faelain  do,  3  an  leath  ele  do 
Meghler. 


69.  Do  bean  Ua  Briain  ri  Tuadhm^man  ^^e  an  ge&Wadh  umhla  tuc  s6 
don  righ  ar  aiss,  ^  ni  tuc  toradh  ar  minnda  tuc  d6.  Ro  lin  ierg  Remand 
da  la  Gros  uime-sin,  3  ro  tinoil  shiagh  imdha  .1.  se  .xx.  ridire  3  tri  cet 
marcach  -^  ce&thri  cet  saigdeoir,  A  n-aimsir  na  samhna  doronadh  an 
sliiagh  sin.  Gabais  iorhais  for  Luimneach,  ~]  ro  bai  tuile  'sa  Sinaind 
antan  sin,  -3  nir  fed  an  shiagh  dul  tairrsi  da  cois  na  ar  echaibh.  Do  spor 
Dauidh,  derbrathair  athar  do  Remann,  a  ech  annsa  Sinaind,  co 
ndeachaidh  fein  3  a  ech  go  grian  3  go  grinneall,  3  ro  eirigh  ^^^  ifrithisi,  3 
docoidh  slan  tar  Sinaind,  3  do  innis  da  muinnt^r  gor'  maith  an  tslighe, 
-}  ro  lean  Sefre  ludas  he,  j  ag  techt  anall  taranaiss  doibh  ro  baidhedh  ^-^ 
Dabidh  3  a  ech,  3  tainic  Sefre  slan  const,  ech. 


70.  Ro  gabh  tmith  Meghler,  3  teit  slan  cona  ech  tar  Sinaind,  j  robai 
Meghler  eter  da  guaiss  .1.  an  abann  aca  badhadh  j  Incht  an  baile  aca 
diubhracadh  3  drem  ele  aca  bualadh  asa  lamhaibh.  Nir'  leic  egla 
a  baiti  do  dul  tara  hais  isin  abhaind,  -3  nir'  leic  egla  a  namad  do  dul  a 
tir  orra,  3  ni  raibhe  cobhair  d'entaib  aige.  O'tcownairc  Remann  sin,  ro 
greiss  a  muinntir  im  calmacht  do  denamh,  ~}  teit  fein  re  each  tarsin 
abhaind,  [p.  430  A'']  3  ro  leansad  a  muinnter  he,  j  ro  cuirsit  an  cathair  fo 
gin  gai  3  cloidhimh ;  j  ni  teasta  do  muinntir  Remaind  acht  triar  .1.  an 
ier  do  baidheadh  ^^^^  isin  abaind  3  dias  do  mo^xhadh  isin  cBbthraig. 


71.  Dia  Mairt  ro  gabtar  Sasam  Luimneach,  dia  Mairt  ro  gabadh 
Ath  cliath,  3  ni  geiss  ro  adhairset  ar  Mairt  dibh  seach  a  cliele,  ai,cht  a 
tegmail.  Samhlaidh  dia  Mairt  teighdis  ginnti  do  cur  catha  ria  creitim  a 
n-anair  a  ndei  dianad  ainm  Mars. 

72.  Ro  fagaibh  Remann  Milis  o  sanDauidh  ac  ^^^  comed  Luimnigh  ^^" 
.1.  ridire.  Bai  Ere  gan  easbaz<i  re  linn  Remaind  do  heith  ina  comedaigh 
furrae,  3  nir  lamhadar  Gaidhil  dith  do  denamh  do  Gallaibh. 

'22  MS.  pap.  '23  MS.  andiaigh.  '24  ^^  achor  acor. 
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land  of  Erin.  And  Pope  Alexander  confirmed  the  same  grant,  and  the 
two  popes,  one  after  the  other,  decreed  that  whosoever  should  attempt  to 
resist  them  would  be  cast  outside  of  the  Church  and  separated  from 
Jesus  and  His  angels.^^ 

68.  When  Hervey  of  Mount  Maurice  beheld  the  prosperity  and  good 
fortune  of  Raymond  de  la  Gros  a-growing  every  day,  he  put  bitter  hatred 
into  his  heart,  through  envy  and  jealousy  of  Raymond.  But  he  used  to 
say  openly  that  Raymond  was  dear  to  him,  and  he  declared  that  he  would 
make  a  marriage  alliance  with  the  Geraldines,  to  wit,  that  Nesta,  daughter 
of  Maurice  FitzGerald,  would  be  given  to  him.  And  she  was  given 
[accordingly],  and  he  expected  that  through  this  alliance  he  would  get  an 
advantage  over  Raymond  ;  but  he  did  not  find  it.  The  earl  gave  his  own 
sister  to  William,  the  eldest  son  of  Maurice  FitzGerald  ;  and  Evelyn 
[Aline  ?]  was  the  lady's  name.  The  earl  sent  messengers  to  Maurice, 
who  had  gone  into  Wales, ^"^  and  gave  him  Wicklow,  and  half  the  lordship 
of  Hiii  Faelain,  and  the  other  half  to  Meyler.^^ 

69.  O'Briain,  king  of  North  Munster,  broke  the  promise  of  submission 
which  he  had  given  willingly  to  the  king,  and  set  no  store  by  the  oaths 
which  he  had  made  to  him.  Anger  thereat  filled  Raymond  de  la  Gros ; 
and  he  mustered  a  large  force,  namely  sixscore  knights,  and  three 
hundred  horsemen,  and  four  hundred  archers.  At  the  time  of  All  Saints' 
day  that  army  was  formed.  He  laid  siege  to  Limerick,  and  there  was 
then  a  flood  in  the  Shannon,  so  the  army  could  not  cross  it  on  foot  or  on 
horseback.  David,  a  brother  of  Raymond's  father,  spurred  his  horse  into 
the  river,  and  he  himself  and  his  horse  went  down  to  the  sand  and 
gravel.  But  he  rose  up  again,  crossed  the  Shannon  safely,  and  declared 
to  his  people  that  the  way  was  good.  So  Geoffrey  Judas  followed  him  ; 
but  David  and  his  horse,  returning  to  them  from  the  other  side,  were 
drowned,  while  Geoffrey  with  his  horse  came  safe.^^ 

70.  Envy  seized  Meyler  [at  Geoffrey's  success],  and  he  went  safely 
with  his  horse  across  the  Shannon.  But  he  was  between  two  perils, 
namely,  the  river  drowning  him,  and  the  townsfolk  hurling  [stones]  at  him, 
and  others  striking  him  with  their  hands.  Fear  of  being  drowned  pre- 
vented his  going  back  into  the  river  ;  fear  of  his  foes  prevented  his  going 
against  them  on  land ;  and  he  had  no  help  on  any  side.  When  Ray- 
mond beheld  that,  he  urged  his  people  to  act  bravely,  and  he  himself 
crossed  the  river  before  every  one.  His  people  followed  him,  and  they 
put  the  city  under  the  mouth  of  spear  and  sword.  Of  Raymond's  people 
only  three  were  lost,  namely,  the  man  who  was  drowned  in  the  river,  and 
two  who  were  killed  in  the  city. 

71.  On  a  Tuesday  the  English  took  Limerick.  On  a  Tuesday  Dublin 
was  taken ;  and  it  was  not  a  custom  that  they  clave  to  Tuesday  rather 
than  the  other  week  days,  but  by  accident.  Thus  before  belief  the  heathen 
used  to  give  battle  on  Tuesday  in  honour  of  their  god  named  Mars.^^ 

72.  Raymond  left  Miles  of  St.  Davids  with  fifty  knights,  guarding 
Limerick.  Ireland  was  in  want  of  nothing  so  long  as  Raymond  was  warden 
over  it,  and  the  Irish  did  not  venture  to  cause  loss  to  the  Foreigners. 

"'  Exp.  ii.  5. 
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73.  Nir  fech  Erui  dia  clemn^ts.  Ro  cuir  litreacha  aimleaBsa  dochum 
an  ri,  -3  ro  innis  narb  fin  ^^^  le  Remann  gan  Kre  do  heith  ara  cum&s  fein 
uile,  ^  ro  cuir  mortin  breg  isna  litrib  ^^^  mailli  re  dath  maith  3  cosmailiss 
f/rinne,  -j  ro  creid  an  ri'gh  an  breg  sin,  ;]  do  chuir  ceathrar  da  muinntir 
a  n-Eriw«  d'faghbail  ^^^  sgel. 

74.  Ro  bai  Remann  ann  ^  iechta,  an  ri  ag  dul  a  BdiSanaibh.  Is"ann  ro 
gabh  Ua  ^^"^  Briain  hrhus  ior  Luimneach.  Tancatar  techta,  dia  innisin 
do  Remann.  Atbert  Remann  friu  san  sin  d'innisin  don  n-iarla,  ^  atbert 
an  t-iarla  nach  rsigadh  do  teasargain  Luimnigh  ^^^  gan  Remann  do  dullais. 
Ro  aentaigh  Remann  sin  do  cead  muinntire  an  righ  .Ix.  ridire  j  .cc. 
sguiber  .ccc.  saigdeoir  lin  shlaigh  Gall  ^  Mac  M^trcadha  ri  6  Cinnselai^/t 
J  [Domnall]  ri  Ossraighi,  -3  ro  gabh  Mac  Gilla  Padraic  ac  brosdadh  Gall, 
ar  ba  bidhba  d'Ua  ^^^  Briain  e.  Adbert  friu  da  leigdis  a  mod  [?]  [p.  430  B*] 
a  madmug^6<^/i  co  ndingnidis  GAidhil  Laighen^^?  fgju  ^^g^ji  ovrsmmail  tsil 
Briain,  j  gor'  b-e  bes  hier  nEvenn  beith  leis  an  ti  budh  treisi, 


75.  Tainic  0  Briain  ina  coinne  don  taib  tiar  do  Caisil  ar  cailltib 
daingne.  Docoidh  Meghler  a  tiis  an  tsluaigh  gusin  mbelach  ndaingin,  -3  ro 
Taea^maidh  ^^'^  ior  Ua  mBriain,  -}  ro  marbacZ/i  moran  dib.  Cidhce  case  sin, 
•3  tiaghaid  co  Luimneach,  -3  ro  coirgedh  leo  ar'  brisedh  do  balladhaibh 
an  baile  leis  0  mBriain. 

76.  Ro  gahadh  coinne  et^er  Remann  3  ri  Conndicht  -3  rl  Tuadlim?^man  ^^^ 
a  n-aenl6  ,1.  ri  Conna,cht  a  mbattaib  for  Sinaind  ^  IJa  Briain  ar  cailltibh 
daingne  a  comfocas  do  Luimneach,  3  Remann  a  Cill  da  lua.i'^^  Doro- 
nadh  sidh  etarru,^"*^  ^  fuair  Remann  braigde  uatha  fre  comall  don  ri. 


77.  Fuair  Remann  techta,  Diarmada  Moir  Meg  Carrthaigh  aracinn  a 
Luimnec/t  d'iaraidh  cabhra  fair  a  n-aghaidh  ^'^^  an  maic  roba  sine  ac  Mag 
Carrtaigh  .1.  Cormac  [6]  Liathain.  Docoidh  Remann  da  cabhair,  3  ro 
gahadh  Cormac  leis  -3  tuc  da  atha^r  e  .1.  Mag  Carrtaigh,  3  ro  cuir  a 
prisun  he,  3  ro  dichennadh  he  iarsin. 

78.  Tainic  misider  o  Ath  cliath  0  mnai  Remaind  da  la  Gros  .1.  Baisil 
a  hainm,  "3  tuc  litir  lais  3  is  edh  b<4i  innti :  Betha  3  slainti  6  mnai  possta 
Remaind,  3  bidh  a  lis  aice  an  cuilfiacail  mor  dobi  tinn  agamsa  ag  imtecht 
do  gor'  tuit  si,  3  mata  ciii  aige  oramsa  no  air  fein,  ticedh  co  luath  dom 
saiiigidh. 

79  Do  tuig  Remann  go  fiiair  an  t-iarla  bc4ss,  uair  do  gabh  tinnes  ho 
ac  techt  do  Remann  6  Ath  cliath.  Docuaidh  Remann  co  Luimncc/t  3 
to^Ygaidh  ceannz^s  Luimnigh  ^"^^  do,  gach  aen  dona  Gallaibhf  3  nir'  gahadh 
?iadh.  Tuc  se  coimed  Luimnigh  d'Ua  Briain  3  da  muinnt^r,  ara  heith 
d'  0  Briain  ina  barun  agan  ri,  3  do  bean  minne  de  fa  comall  don  ri. 

"»  MS.  nar  bfiudh.  '32  ^S.  litriib.  '^3  ^g,  dfadhbail. 
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73.  Hervey  did  not  regard  his  affinity.  He  sent  detrimental  letters 
to  the  king,  and  declared  that  Raymond  deemed  it  unworthy  not  to  have 
the  whole  of  Ireland  in  his  own  power ;  and  he  put  many  [other]  false- 
hoods in  the  letters,  together  with  a  fair  colour  and  a  semblance  of  truth. 
The  king  believed  that  lie,  and  sent  four  of  his  household  to  Ireland  to 
get  news.^^ 

74.  Raymond  was  there  when  the  king's  envoys  came  out  of  Eng- 
land. 'Tis  then  that  O'Briain  laid  siege  to  Limerick.  Messengers  came 
to  announce  this  to  Raymond.  Raymond  told  them  to  announce  that  to 
the  earl,  and  the  earl  declared  that  he  would  not  march  to  rescue  Lime- 
rick unless  Raymond  went  with  him.  With  the  permission  of  the  king's 
people,  Raymond  agreed  to  that.  Sixty  knights  and  two  hundred  squires 
and  three  hundred  bowmen  was  the  number  of  the  Foreigners'  army,  and 
MacMurchada  king  of  Hi'ii  Cinnselaigh,  and  the  king  of  Ossory.  And 
the  MacGilla  Patraic  began  inciting  the  Foreigners,  for  he  was  a  foe  of 
O'Briain's.  He  declared  to  them  that  if  they  allowed  their  work  [?]  to 
be  overthrown,  the  Gaels  of  Leinster  themselves,  like  the  race  of  Brian, 
would  make  profit  of  them,  and  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  men  of 
Ireland  to  side  with  him  who  was  strongest."^ 

75.  O'Briain  came  to  meet  them  on  the  west  side  of  Cashel  in  strong 
woods.  Meyler  marched  in  the  van  of  the  army  to  the  strong  pass,^^*  and 
routed  O'Briain,  and  many  of  them  were  killed.  That  was  on  the  eve  of 
Easter,  and  they  marched  to  Limerick,  and  the  town  was  set  in  order,  its 
walls  having  been  shattered  by  O'Briain.^^'' 

76.  A  meeting  between  Raymond  and  the  king  of  Connaught  and  the 
king  of  North  Munster  was  held  on  the  same  day — the  king  of  Con- 
naught  in  boats  on  the  Shannon,  and  O'Briain  in  strong  woods  near  to 
Limerick,  and  Raymond  in  Cell  da  Lua  [Killaloe].  Peace  was  made 
between  them,  and  Raymond  took  hostages  from  them  for  fulfilment  [of 
their  oaths]  to  the  king  [of  England].'^ 

77.  Raymond  found  the  messengers  of  Diarmait  Mor  MacCarthaigh 
awaiting  him  in  Limerick,  to  ask  for  aid  against  MacCarthaigh's  eldest 
son,  namely  Cormac  O'Liathain.  Raymond  marched  to  help  Mac- 
Carthaigh, captured  Cormac,  and  gave  him  to  his  father,  who  cast  his  son 
into  prison  and  afterwards  beheaded  him."^ 

78.  From  Dublin  came  a  messenger  from  Raymond  de  la  Gros'  wife 
named  Basilea,  and  he  brought  a  letter,  and  this  was  therein  :  *  Life  and 
health  from  Raymond's  wedded  wife  !  And  let  him  know  that  the  great 
back-tooth,  which  was  hurting  me  when  he  left,  has  fallen  out ;  and  if 
he  has  [any]  love  for  me  or  for  himself,  let  him  come  unto  me  speedily.' " 

79.  Raymond  understood  [from  this]  that  the  earl  was  dead,  for  sick- 
ness had  seized  him  when  Raymond  was  leaving  Dublin.  Then  Ray- 
mond went  to  Limerick,  and  he  offered  the  headship  thereof  to  each  of 
the  Foreigners,  and  they  would  not  accept  it  from  him.  So  he  committed 
the  custody  of  Limerick  to  O'Briain  and  to  his  people,  because  O'Briain 

«"  Exp.  ii.  11. 

'"  '  Et  nos,  victoribus  semper  adhaerentes,  solum  persequimur  fugientes,'  Exp.  ii.  13. 

'•"'  Or  to  the  Belach  daingen,  if  this  be  the  name  of  the  pass  in  question. 

•«»'  Exp.  ii.  12,  13.  "'  :Exp.  ii.  13. 

"■-  Exp.  ii.  13,  adfinem.  '*  Exp.  ii.  14. 
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80.  Intan  docuaidh  B.emand  [p.  430  B^]  tar  droichit  ^^^  amach  ro  bris 
Ua  Briain  an  baile  j  ro  loisc  go  leir,  ^  ro  bris  an  droichit.  Is  deacair  a 
radha  gorab  intucata  do  Gall  taobh  na  tairisi  re  GaideZ  da  6issi  sin  co 
brath. 

81.  Doc6idh  Remann  go  Ath  cliath,  ~j  ro  adhlaice^/t  in  t-iarla  i  teampall 
na  Trinoide,  3  nir'  16ig  ecla  Gaide/  d6ib  bass  ann  larla  d'atmail  nogo 
tainic  Remann  da  la  Gros. 

82.  Tareis  bais  in  larla  docuadar  Gaill  a  comairrle,  3  tucatar  coimed 
na  ^renn  do  Remann,  *]  do  cuiretar  techto,  d'  innisin  sgel  don  righ  .1.  bas 
in  iarla  3  loscudh  Luimnigh.  Ro  cuir  an  righ  Uillm??^  Aldelmes  mar 
procotoir  6s  cinn  na  hEwnn  ^  .x.  ridire  da  lucht  tighe  fein  leis,  ^  do  cuir 
se  Seon  do  Cursa  leis  .x.  ridire.  Robert  mac  Stiamna  ^  Milis  Gogan, 
batar  da  hliadhain  a  S&sanaibh  ^  annsa  Gasguin  ac  cungnam  leisin  ri,  ■] 
tancadar  an  tan  sin  a  n-'Evinn  .xx.  ridire. 

83.  Tainic  Remann  maille  re  luth  ;]  gairdeachus  romor  'na  gcoinne. 
Tucc  bailti  mora  YiErenn  d'Uillmm  Aldelmes  d'fedmantach  in  ri.  Ro 
gabh  tnuth  Uillmm  fri  'Remann  -)  atbert  ^"^"^  gurab  gerr  co  turnfadh  a  tren  ; 
■3  0  sin  amach  ni  tainic  fe^hmantach  6n  righ  a  n-'Erinn  naoh  beth 
anaghaidh  ^"^^^  Remainn  ^  Meghl^r  ■]  Robeirt  ^  Muiris  ^  clainde  Gerailt 
arche?za,  amail  no  betais  d'aen-mindaibh.  Is  amlai^  batar  Ian  dfuath  j 
d'formmat  fri  claind  Gerailt,  cidh  aea  ro  bai  tus  gach  tochair  3  dereadh  a 
n-am  ecne.  Ro  bai  Uillmm  ac  tinol  innm^isa  a  n-Ermw,  j  ni  gahadh  acht 
imle  sliabh  3  cimsa  ciian,  3  do  beanadh  a  n-innmi^s  do  dainibh  boc/i^da, 
J  ni  denadh  mna,chadh  na  dighaltus  ar  lucht  gada  nd  ecne. 


84.  Ro  traethadh  j  ro  turnadh  nert  Gall  hEremz  on  sg^Z  forcaomnaga^r 
annsin  .1.  has  Muiris  maic  Gerailt.  Linis  cumha  ~\  eolchaire  Gaill  3 
Gaid/wZ  &cht  madh  a  hidhhaidh  [p.  431*]  nama.  Nir'  fagaibh  dia  eiss  i 
n-Erwm  nech  dob  ferr  de  modh  ^  d'firinne,  d'ineach  -)  d'innracas.  A  mi 
medhoin  in  foghmair  atbath.  Ro  ben  mac  Aldelmes  caislen  Chille 
Manntain  do  mftc[aibh]  Muiris  m.aiG  Gerailt  le  briat/^raib  breige  j  na 
ferainn  bai  ag  Remann  ~]  ac  Robert  mac  [Stiamhna]  a  comfogi^s  Atha 
cMath  3  Locha  Garmman.  Do  ttogaibh  mac  Aldelmes  a  laim  in  righ  iad  j 
tug  ferainn  ele  doibh  a  fad  o  cabhair  a  carad  ~]  a  ghar  da  naimdibh.  Le 
hecgin  ^  le  haimc/iert  doroine  si^<m  sin,  oir  ni  bi  isin  doman  necA  is 
mo  hegoir  j  ainbreath  ar  na  huaislib  ina  in  t  aitheach  in  trath  doberar 
treissi  no  tigernws  do.''*'' 

'"  MS.  baile.  '^^  MS.  abert.  '"»  MS.  anadhaidh. 

'■"^  Founded  on  the  lines  of  Claudianus  in  Eutropiuvi,  i.  181-4,  cited  by  Giraldus, 
Exp.  ii.  15. 
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was  the  king's  baron ;  and  Raymond  exacted  oaths  from  him  to  fulfil 
[his  pledges]  to  the  kingJ"* 

80.  When  Raymond  went  away  over  the  bridge,  O'Briain  burst  [into] 
the  town,  and  burnt  it  completely,  and  broke  the  bridge.  After  that 
[perjury]  it  is  hard  to  say  that  a  Foreigner  was  unreasonable  in  never 
[ascribing]  either  trustworthiness  or  loyalty  to  a  Gael.'^'' 

81.  Raymond  went  to  Dublin,  and  the  earl  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  the  Trinity ;  and  until  Raymond  de  la  Gros  had  arrived,  fear  of  the 
Gaels  prevented  the  Foreigners  from  acknowledging  the  earl's  death. "^ 

82.  After  the  death  of  the  earl,  the  Foreigners  went  into  council,  and 
conferred  the  keepership  of  Ireland  on  Raymond.  And  they  despatched 
envoys  to  announce  the  news  to  the  king,  to  wit,  the  death  of  the  Earl 
and  the  burning  of  Limerick.  The  king  sent  William  FitzAldelm  as 
his  deputy  over  Ireland,  together  with  ten  knights  of  his  own  house- 
hold, and  he  sent  John  de  Courcy  with  ten  knights.  Robert  Fitz Stephen 
and  Miles  Cogan,  who  had  been  two  years  in  England  and  in  Gascony 
helping  the  king,  then  came  into  Ireland  with  twenty  knights. 

88.  With  exceeding  great  joy  and  gladness  Raymond  came  to  meet 
them.  He  delivered  the  great  towns  of  Ireland  to  William  FitzAldelm  as 
the  king's  governor.  William  became  envious  of  Raymond,  and  said  that 
his  might  would  shortly  abate."^^  Thenceforward  no  governor  came  from 
the  king  into  Ireland  who  was  not  hostile  to  Raymond  and  Meyler  and 
Robert  and  Maurice  and  the  rest  of  the  Fitz  Geralds,  as  if  by  a  common 
conspiracy.  Thus  they  were,  full  of  hatred  and  envy  of  the  Fitz  Geralds, 
though  with  them  had  been  the  van  of  every  multitude,  and  the  rear  in 
time  of  need.  William  was  gathering  wealth  in  Ireland,  and  nought 
would  he  take  save  the  borders  of  mountains  and  the  fringes  of  havens  J^ 
He  used  to  strip  the  poor  of  their  goods,  and  on  thieves  and  robbers  he 
used  to  inflict  neither  vengeance  nor  punishment.^'-* 

84.  Overcome  and  abated  was  the  strength  of  the  Foreigners  in 
Ireland  by  the  event  w^hich  then  happened,  to  wit,  the  death  of  Maurice 
FitzGerald.  Grief  and  mourning  filled  all  Foreigners  and  Gaels,  save 
only  his  enemies.  After  him  there  was  not  gotten  in  Ireland  one  who 
was  better  in  deed  and  in  truth,  in  honour  and  in  worthiness.  He  died 
in  the  midmonth  of  autumn  [September].  By  words  of  guile  Fitz- 
Aldelm had  deprived  the  son  of  Maurice  FitzGerald  of  the  castle  of 
Wicklow  and  the  lands  that  Raymond  and  Robert  Fitz  Stephen 
possessed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  and  Wexford.  FitzAldelm 
lifted  them  into  the  king's  hand,^"  and  gave  them  other  lands,  far  from 
the  help  of  their  friends  and  near  to  their  enemies.  By  force  and  wrong 
he  did  that,  for  there  is  no  one  on  earth  whose  unfairness  and  injustice 

'*  Exp.  ii.  14. 

"  The  corresponding  passage  in  Exp.  ii.  14  is :  '  Proditore  Duvenaldo  qualiter 
gentis  suae  fidei  cetero  sit  fides  habenda,  tam  impudenti  tamque  recenti,  tanto  tarn 
opprobrioso  infidelitatis  indicio,  fidem  praestante.' 

^**  A  gloss  on  Giraldus's  statement  that  the  earl's  corpse  had,  by  his  own  command, 
been  kept  unburied  until  Raymond's  arrival. 

"  Exp.  ii.  15. 

'*  Apparently  intended  as  the  equivalent  of  Giraldus's  '  maritimas  urbes  lustrante 
interiora  vero  montana  et  penitimas  terrse  partes  a  longe  respiciente  '  {Exp.  ii.  15). 

'®  Exp.  ii.  16,  adfinem.  *<»  Made  them  wards  of  the  crown  ? 
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85.  O'tconnairc  Seon  do  Cursa  fingal  ^  MIsslcIu  ^  ainfirinne  ViWiaim 
da  gach  den  da  tuc  umhla  do,  is  i  comairle  ro  cinn,  dul  a  coiged  JJladh,  baile 
nach  deachaidh  Gall  roimhe  riamh  do  denum  gabhaltwiss  gtisaji  uair  sin, 
IS  e  li'n  docuaidh  .xx.  ridere  ^  ,1.  sguibher  j  .ccc,  troightheach. 


86.  Is  annsin  ro  firadh  faisdine  Bercain  atberfc  co  tiucfadh  ridire  geal 
ar  each  glegeal  j  tri  heoin  ina  sciath  .i.  na  gerra  guirt.  Eainic  go  Dun 
da  leathglas  gan  3biv\igudh.  Do  cuir  Hiia  Duinn-sleibhe  legaid  uadha 
d'iarim^/t  sidha  ^'^^  ior  Seon,  ~\  taxgaidh  cis  cinnti  gacha  hliadhn&  do,  -\ 
nir  gabh  Seon  sin  uadha.    Atbert  gomm-beith  cennas  an  tire  aige  fein. 


87  Ro  tinoil  Ua  Duinnsleibe  a  shlagh  isin  oc/i^madh  la,  ^  do  bi  se  .x. 
mile  do  shlagh.  Docuadar  do  8a.igidh  catha.  Rob  ferr  le  Seon  bas 
d'faghbaiZ,^^^*  SijCht  go  maireadh  a  clu  dia  eissi,  ina  fulang  a  nguasac/t^  ^  a 
ngorta.  Ro  cmredh  an  cath  -}  meamaidh  ^*^^  for  Ulltaibh,  ^  ro  firadh 
faisdine  Cholaim  chille  [p.  431**]  atbert  go  roichfed  fuil  go  gluinibh  isin 
cath  sin  .i.  antan  ro  mesbmaidh  ^'^^^  for  Gaidhealaibh  ro  batar  a  cosa  co  a 
ngluinibh  isin  glaslaidh  ro  bai  rempa,  ^  in  fuil  tigedh  as  a  cov^aihh  no 
bidh  for  uac/i/ar  an  glaslaidh,  conadh  ^''^  a.m\aidh  sin  rainic  fuil  go 
gluinib  doib.  Risderd  im7norro  dorighne  gabhaltus  laidir  i  n-Ossraighi 
■]  a  Laighnibh,  andara  fer  dob  ferr  lamh  a  cath  ^^^  Duin,  Seon  do  Cursa 
in  ier  ele.  Fuair  Seon  intan  sin  leabar  do  leabhraibh  Coluim  chille  ina 
faisdine  do  bean  re  Seon  fein  ^  re  GaWaihh  uile,  ■]  ro  firadh  a  bin  dibh 
tiraceall  Atha  cliatli  j  Puirt  Lairge  ~]  Luimnt^h,  amail  ata  isin  stair. 


88.  Tug  Seon  .u.  catha  a  n-Eriwn  .i.  da  cath  timceall  Diiin  dib  fa  feil 
Brigde,  ^  cath  ele  fa  feil  san-Seain,  ■]  cath  a  Fernmuigh  a  ndernadh  dith 
mor  do  Seon  gidh  rempa  ro  meamhaidh,^'*^*  iiair  batar  a  mbidhbaidh  ^^^ 
ina  ndeaghaidh  tricha  mile,^''^  ^  batar  da  la  co  n-6idche  gan  digh,  gan 
biadh  nogo  riac/i^adar  a  caislen  fein  .i.  Dun.  In  ceathr<2madh  cath 
i  n-0irgiallai6/fc.  Batar  mora  easbadha  na  nGall  isin  cath  sin,  gidh  iad 
robo  coscrach  ^-^^  ann.     In  .u.  cath  i  nDroichit  atha. 

'«  MS.  sighdha.  '""^  MS.  dfadhbaiZ.  '^^^^  MS.  meabaicZ. 

^*'  MS.  c&nvi.  '^«  MS.  catht.  '*«»  MS.  meabhaidh. 

»^«  MS.  mbidhaid.  '^»  MS.  mile  e.  '^^  MS.  coscraach. 
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to  gentlemen  are  greater  than  the  boor's  when  power  or  lordship  is 
given  to  him. 

85.  When  John  de  Courcy  beheld  the  murderousness  and  deceitful- 
ness  and  unrighteousness  of  William  to  every  one  who  made  submission 
to  him,  this  is  the  counsel  on  which  he  determined,  to  march  into  the 
province  of  Ulster,  a  place  which  up  to  that  time  no  foreigner  had  ever 
invaded  to  make  conquests.  This  is  the  force  that  went :  twenty  knights 
and  fifty  squires,  and  three  hundred  foot- soldiers.^' 

86.  Then  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  S.  Berchan,^"^  who  said  that  a 
white  knight  would  come  on  a  bright-white  steed,  with  three  birds  in  his 
shield,  to  wit,  the  quails.^-*  To  Downpatrick  he  came  without  being 
noticed.  O'Duinnsleibe  sent  an  envoy  to  ask  John  for  peace,  and 
offered  him  a  definite  annual  tribute ;  but  John  did  not  accept  it  from 
him.  He  said  that  the  headship  of  the  country  would  belong  to 
himself. 

87.  Within  eight  days  O'Duinnsleibe  mustered  his  army,  ten  thousand 
in  number.  They  marched  to  seek  battle.  John  preferred  to  die, 
provided  that  his  renown  remained  after  him,  rather  than  endure  in 
danger  and  in  famine.^^  The  battle  was  fought,  and  the  Ulstermen 
were  routed,  and  the  prophecy  of  Columkill  ^^'^  was  fulfilled,  who  said 
that  in  that  battle  '  blood  would  reach  the  knees  : '  that  is,  when  the 
Gaels  were  routed  their  legs  were  up  to  the  knees  in  the  green  mud  that 
lay  before  them,  and  the  blood  that  was  coming  out  of  their  bodies  used 
to  be  on  the  surface  of  the  green  mud,  so  that  thus  blood  came  to  the 
knees  of  them. 

Richard,  however,  who  [afterwards]  made  a  mighty  conquest  in 
Ossory  and  Leinster,^^  was  one  of  the  two  men  whose  hand  was 
best  in  the  battle  of  Downpatrick ;  John  de  Courcy  was  the  other. 
John  then  found  one  of  Columkill's  books  in  which  there  was  a 
prophecy  concerning  John  himself  and  all  the  Foreigners  ;  and  these 
things  were  completely  fulfilled  at  Dublin  and  Waterford  and  Limerick, 
as  is  [set  forth]  in  the  History. 

88.  John  delivered  five  battles  in  Ireland,  to  wit,  two  of  them  at 
Downpatrick,  one  on  the  feast  of  Brigit,^^  and  the  other  on  the  feast  of 
[the  nativity  of]  St.  John  [June  24] ;  a  battle  in  Farney,*^^^  in  which  great 
loss  was  caused  to  John,  though  [at  first]  his  troops  had  routed  the  Gaels  ; 
for  the  Gaels  pursued  them  for  thirty  miles,  and  for  two  days  and  a  night 
they  were  without  food  or  drink,  until  they  reached  his  own  fortress  at 
Downpatrick.     The  fourth  battle  was  in  Oriel.     Great  were  the  losses  of 

"  Exp.  11. 17. 

"-  Substituted  for  Giraldus's  Merlin  Caledonlus  [Exp*  11. 17). 

8-*  But,  according  to  Thomas  Wright,  the  arms  of  the  Courcys  were  :  Argent, 
three  grlphs  or  gelres  gules,  crowned  or.  Perhaps  the  Irish  abrldger  was  misled  by 
the  similarity  In  sound  of  gcires  and  gerra. 

»»  Exp.  11.  17. 

«^*  '  lUud  Hlbernlcl  Kolumbae  vatlcinium,'  Exp.  11.  17. 

»'  Very  Inaccurate.  Glraldus  has :  Kogerus  tamen  Poerlus  ...  qui  postmodum 
in  Lechllnlae  et  Osslrlae  partlbus  emicult.'  •  Roger  le  Poer,  who  was  afterwards  con- 
spicuous in  the  regions  of  Leighlln  and  Ossory.' 

"*  I.e.  Feb.  1,  post  Purlficationem,  Exp.  1.  17  {i.e>  Feb.  2). 

»«  '  Apud  Ferll,'  Exp.  1.  17. 
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89.  Do  pos  S^on  do  Cursa  inghin  Gofradha  ri  Manann,  ^  ro  cuir  in  tir 
sin  ona  sm&cht  fein. 

Batar  ceathrar  d'uaislibh  Gall  ag  nach  raibe  clann  re  aenmnai  posta 
da  raibhe  acca  riam  .i.  Seon  do  Cursa  j  Robert  mac  Siiamhna  3  Erui 
Muter  moirti  3  Remann  da  la  Gros. 

90.  Uiuianus  ^^^  legait  tuc  an  certce^na  dona.  GaXiaibh  arErm?^,  3  tuc 
se  cead  doibh  a  hucht  an  papa  in  biadh  3  in  deoch  do  cuirdis  Gaidhil  ar 
coimet  na  h^claise  do  breith  cs^i  3  a  hie  re  cometaighe  na  hEclaise 
iarsin. 


91.  Mills  Gogan. 


MS.  Uinianus. 


I.— INDEX   OF   PERSONS 

[The  bare  numbers  refer  to  the  paragraphs  of  the  text] 


Akdh  Finn,  2 ;  perhaps  the  lord  of  D41 
Riada  mentioned  by  the  Four  Masters, 
A.D.  771 

Aibelin,  68;  ^Zin<x  (Giraldus) 

Aife,  d.  of  Mac  Murchada,  22  ;  latinised 
Eva 

Aistiaghes,  17  ;  Astyages 

Alaxandair,  1,  67  ;  pope  Alexander  III 

Alaxander  (Alexander  the  Great),  17 

Alaxanndair  (mac  Muiris  maic  Gerailt),  37 

Aldelmes,  83,  84 

Andrian  66,  67  ;  pope  Adrian  IV 

Annri  6g,  1,  62 ;  the  young  Henry, 
Henry  III 

Astoil,  24,  30 ;  probably  a  corruption  of 
Ascoil,  O.  N.  Askell.  A  mistake  of  the 
Irish  abridger  for  Ascolph  =  Hasculphus 
(Giraldus).  Ilesculf  mac-Turkil  {Song 
of  Dermot,  2260).  0.  N.  Askolfr,  the 
Accolbhy  Scolph  of  the  Four  Masters 

Baisil,  78  ;  Basilia,  wife  of  Raymond.  As 
to  her  career  after  his  death  see  Orpen, 
So7ig  of  Der')not,  p.  302 

Berchan,  saint,  19,  46,  68,  gen.  Berchdin 

Bernard,  50  ;  Brian  Boroime,  1,  9 

Brighit,  saint,  gen.  Brigde,  88 

Calpubnia,  60  ;  Crosar's  wife 
Camberens  Geraltach,  title.     Camrens,  5 
Colum  cille,  saint,  gen.  Colaim  chille,  87 
Conchobar,  gen.  Conchobair,  1 
Cormac  6  Liathdin,  77  ;    son  of  Diarmait 

Mor  mac  Carthaigh 
Crist,  24,  53 

Dauidh,  Ddbidh,  D4bi,  saint,  19,  69 
Diarmait  mac  Donnchaidh,  1 
Diarmait  mac  Mail  na  mbo,  1 
Diarmait  mac  Murchadha,  2,  3, 6,  8,  9,  10, 

20,  23,  29,  74    ' 
Diarmait  mac  Toirdelbhaigh,  1 
Diarmait  Mor  mac  Carthaigh,  1,  49,  77  ; 

king  of  Desmond,  king  of  Cork 
Domhnall  mac  Mic  Murchadha,  32 


Domhnall  Mor  mac  Toirdelbaig,  1,  9,  49, 
76  ;  king  of  Limerick,  a  descendant  of 
Brian  Boroime 

Domhnall  Remar  (the  Fat),  1 

Donnchadh  mac  Domhnaill  Remhair,  1 

Donnchadh  mac  Murchadha,  1 

Etar,  gen.  Etair,  7 

Fa-Elan,  14 

Flann  ua  Mailsechlainn,  2 

Fredric,  the  Roman  emperor,  1 

Geralt,  gen.  Gerailt,  37,  68,  83 

Geraltaigh,  68 

Gerant  (leg.  Geraut  ?),  60 

Gofraidh,  Gothfraidh,  ri  Manann,  gen. 
Gothfradha,  31,  89 ;  Gotfredus  (Giral- 
dus), O.  N.  Gu'^fro^r.  Hence  the 
modern  name  Mc  Caffrey 

Grifin,  59,  60 ;  Griffinus  (Giraldus) 

Hannri,  Annri,  1 ;  King  Henry  II 

Herui  (Erui),  Mute  (Muta),  morti  (murti, 
muirti,  muter),  16,  17,  42,  68,  73,  89 ; 
Hervey  de  Mont- Maurice,  the  Hervi  de 
Mumoreci  or  Momorci  of  the  Song  of 
Dermot.  The  surname  is  de  Mundmorici 
in  a  charter  cited  by  Orpen,  Song  of 
Dermot,  p.  266 

Hugha  de  Condeuil,  61 ;  Hugo  de  Gun- 
devilla  (Giraldus) 

Hugha  (Ugha)  d6  Laci,  51, 59,  61 ;  Hugo  de 
had  (Giraldus),  called  the  first  Viceroy 
of  Ireland  ;  assassinated  in  1186 

Humfrei  de  Bonn,  61 ;  Humfredus 
Bohonensis  (Giraldus) 

IssA,  Jesus,  67 

Iiiil  Cesair,  17,  60  ;  Julius  Caesar 

Labhras  0  Tiiathail,  23,  gen.  31 ;  Lauren- 
cius  sedis  Dublinensis  archipraesul 
(Giraldus).    Died  1180,  canonised  1225 

Liuice,  45,  gen.  sing. ;  Luke's 

Louais,  Louaiss,  king,  1,  62 ;  Lodovicus 
FrancorumRex  (Giraldus) 
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the  Foreigners  in  that  battle,  although  they  were  the  victors.     The  fifth 
battle  was  in  Drogheda.**^ 

89.  John  de  Courcy  espoused  (Afifrica)  the  daughter  of  Godfrey,  king 
of  Mann,  and  put  that  country  under  his  own  authority. ^^ 

There  were  four  of  the  English  nobles  who  had  no  children  by  any 
wedded  wife  which  they  ever  had,  namely,  John  de  Courcy,  and  Robert 
Fitz Stephen  and  Hervey  de  Mont-Maurice  and  Raymond  de  la  Gros.^^ 

90.  Vivianus  the  legate  brought  the  same  right  to  the  Foreigners  over 
Ireland ;  and  on  behalf  of  the  pope  he  gave  them  leave  to  take  away  the 
food  and  the  drink  which  the  Gaels  used  to  place  in  the  custody  of  the 
Church,  afterwards  paying  the  guardians  of  the  church  therefor.^^ 

91.  Miles  Cogan  ^^  .  .  .  . 

"  Apud  pontem  Ivori,  Exp.  i.  17  (Newry  Bridge). 

^^  Neither  Giraldus  nor  (so  far  as  I  know)  any  other  writer  supports  this  latter 
statement.     See  Chronica  Begum  Manniae,  ed.  Munch,  p.  15. 

«»  Exp.  i.  18.  «*  Exp.  i.  19.  »'  Exp.  i.  19,  adfinem. 


Mac  Aldelmes,  FitzAldelm,  84 

Mac    Gilla    Padraic,    74 ;     Donnchadh, 

king  of  Ossory 
Mac  Murchada,  4,  6 ;  see  Diarmait  mac 

Murchadha 
Mael  na  mbo,  1 
Mael-sechlainnuaFaeUin,  14, 21 ;  Mache- 

lanus  Ophelan  (Giraldus) 
Mars,  god,  71 
Meghl6r,  40,  68,  70,  75,  83 ;  Meiler  lefiz 

Henriz  [Fitz  Henry),  grandson  of  Nesta 

by  Henry  I  (see  Orpen,  Song  of  Dernwt, 

pp.  265,  304,  311) 
Merling,  46,  52,   57 ;    Merlin  Ambrosius 

and  Merlin  Silvestris  seem  confounded. 
Mills  Cogan  (Gogan),  24,  25,  30,  35,  82, 

91 ;  Milo  Coganerisis  (Giraldus) 
Mochutu,  saint,  49,  abbot  of  Lismore 
Moling,  saint   and  prophet,  19,   46,  52 ; 

of  Tech  Moling  (ob.  a.d.  697) 
Muiredach  Muillethan,  9 ;  ancestor  of  the 

Sil  Muiredhaigh 
Muiris  mac  Gerailt,  4,  5,  7,  9,  10,  32,  33, 

37,  39, 59,  84  ;  Mauricius  Oiraldi  filius 

(Giraldus) 
Murchadh  mac  Diarmata,  1 
Murchad  mac  Flainn  hiii  Mael-sechlainn, 

2 

Nesda  (Nesta)  inghen  Muiris  maic  Gerailt, 
68 ;   daughter   of    Maurice  Fitzgerald. 
Nesta  d.  of  Khys  ap  Tudor,  4 
Nicolass,  prior  of  Walingford,  65 
Nin  mac   Peil   (Beil)  17  ;  Ninus  son  of 
Belus 

6  CoNCHOBAiB,  see  Ruadri 

6   (.a)  Duinnsl6ibhe  ri  Uladh,   1,   87 
Dunlevus  {Exp.  ii.  17).   A  *  Macdunleue 
de  Huluestere '  is  mentioned  in  the  Song 
of  Dermot,  1756 

Parrthalon,  saint,  19  ;  Bartholomaeus 
Petar,  saint,  gen.  Petair,  66 
PiUp  de  Brius,  61 ;  Philippus  de  Breitsa, 
Exp.  i.  38 


Raghnall,  gen.  Raghnaill,  21,  48 ;  O.N. 
Rognvaldr.  Hence  the  modern  name 
Mac  Eannal 

Ralf  airchinnech,  54,  O.N.  Hrdlf 

R6mann  da  la  Gros,  12,  14,  ]9,  21,  24, 
28,  33-37,  39,  62,  68,  69,  70,  72,  73,  74, 
76-82,  89 ;  Reymojid  le  Gros  ('  vir 
amplae  quantitatis,'  Exp.  ii.  8),  son  of 
William,  elder  brother  of  Maurice  Fitz- 
gerald 

Risderd,  cing,  1 ;  Richard  I 

Risderd  Gogan,  30;  brother  of  Miles  de 
Cogan 

Risderd  mac  Gillibeirt  (FitzGilbert),  10, 
11,  12,  19,  27,  28,  62  ;  commonly  called 
'  The  Earl '  (iarla,  comes)  or  '  Earl 
Richard  ' 

Roberd  mac  Berndird  (FitzBernard),  50, 
60 

Robert  mac  Stiamhna  (FitzStephen)  4,  6, 
7,  9,  10,  12,  32,  33,  38,  39,  40,  48,  50, 
82,  84,  89 

Rodulfus  mac  Stiamhna,59  (FitzStephen); 
Badulfus  Stephanidae  filitis,  Exp.  41 

Rolf,  abb.,  54 

Ruadhri  mac  Toirdhelbhaigh  Moir  Hi  Con- 
chobair,  1,  3,  9,  10,  25;  Rothericus, 
king  of  Connaught  and  overking  of 
Ireland 

Ruarc,  gen.  Ruairc,  1,  25 

Sean,  saint  John,  gen.  Seain,  88 
Seon,  king  John,  1 

Seon  de  Uot,  30 ;  John  tlie  Wood  (Mad) 
Seon  do  Cursa,  82,  85,  87,  88,  89 ;  John 

de  Courci 
Seon,  John  of  Salisbury,  67 
Sefre  ludas,  69  ;  Geoffrey  Judas 
Sepre,   1 ;   Geoffrey  of  Brittany,   son  of 

King  Henry  II 
Simonides,  60 
Stiamhain,  Stephen,  gen.  Stiamhna,  6 

Tadhg  mac  Briain  Boroime,  1 
Tefa  ua  Briuin,  2 
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Tighernan  6  Euairc,  1,  2,  25,  59 ;  Orori- 

cius  (Giraldus) 
Toirdhelbhach  Mor  iia  Conchobair,  1 
Tomas  na  Cantapeiri,  28,  56  ;  St.  Thomas 

of  Canterbury 
Tuathal  gen.  Tuathail,  23,  31 

Uadek  do  Barra,  60     Walter  de  Barri, 

brother  of  Giraldus 
Uader    Kedelefort,     30 ;     Gnaltcrns    de 

liidnesfordia  (Giraldus),  De   Ridelis- 


ford . . .  Water  (Song  of  Dermot,   1803, 

and  see  p.  305) 
Uilliam  mac  Aldelmis,  51,  61,  82.  83  ;  m, 

Aldelmes,    84,    85,    WiU[ame]    le  fiz 

Audeline  {Song  of  Dermot,  2603) 
Uilliam  mac   Muiris   maic   Gerailt,  68 ; 

William  eldest  son  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald 
Urmman  for  Aireman  ?  46 

Valerius  Maximus,  60 
Vivianus,  90  ;  papal  legate 


II.— INDEX   OF  PLACES   AND   TKIBES 


Abhann  Life,  30,  gen.  sing.  ;    the   river 

Liffey 
Alba,   Scotland ;    gen.    Alpan,  64 ;    dat. 

Albain,  1 
Almain,  Germany,  dat.,  1.  In  the  Song  of 

Dermot,      2684,      the      hypermetrical 

almaine  is  a  mistake  for  Maine 
Angoui,  Anjou,  1 ;  Ango  in  the  Song  of 

Dermot,  2684 
Aquitani,  1 ;  gen.  Aquitania,  63 
Ard  Macha, '  Macha's  Height,'  26 ;  Armagh 
Ath  cliath,  '  ford  of  hurdles,'  Dublin,  8, 

22,  71 ;  gen.  Atha  cl.,  6,  23,  24,  25,  31, 

32 ;  dat.  Ath  cl.,  30,  78,  79  ;  dat.  ace. 

39 ;  Ad  cleth.  Song  of  Dermot,  3095 

Beg-eee  {Becc-^riu,  '  little  Ireland  '),  40  ; 

'  a  small  island  in  Wexford  Harbour, 

now  united  to  the  mainland  by  recent 

reclamation,'  Orpen,  op.  cit.  p.  285 
Breifne,  gen.  sing.,  1 ;  the  present  counties 

of  Leitrim   {Liathdruim)   and  Cavan 

(Cabhan) 
Brethain,  Britons  ^Wales,  dat.  Brethnaibh, 

1,  19,  39,  43,  64,  gen.  Breatan,  437 
Bristo,  10  ;  Bristol.    Bristod,  Bristoud  in 

the  Song  of  Dermot 

Caisel,  Cashel  in  Munster,  dat.  Caisi[u]l, 
75 ;  ace.  Caiseal,  49,  54 

Cantaperi,  Canterbury,  28,  56 

Carraic,  '  Rock,'  Ferry  Carrick  on  the 
Slaney,  near  Wexford,  gen.  Cairge,  32  ; 
dat.  Carraic,  7 

Cath  Aedha  Finn,  2 

Cathair  sanDabi,  19 ;  St.  Davids,  Pem- 
brokeshire 

Cell  da  lua,  54,  76  ;  Killaloe,  Cell  da-Lua 
Flannain,  O'Donovan  Top.  Poems,  p. 
128 

Cell  dara,  Kildare,  gen.  Cille  d.,  39 

Cell  Manntain,  ace.  Cill  M.,  68  ;  '  Mann- 
tan's  church,'  now  Wicklow,  gen.  Cille 
M.,  84.  A  deacon  Mantan  is  mentioned 
in  the  Tripartite  Life,  pp.  202,  24 

Cnoc  Eire  (?),  59 

Connacht,  76 ;  Conruxught 

Corcach  ('marsh  '),  Cork  in  Munster,  gen. 
Corcaige,  49 

Dal  Cais,  9 ;  a  clan  in  North  Munsten 

descended  from  Cormac  Cas 
D6issi,gen.  Deisse,  14, 21 ;  Deissi  Mumhan, 

the  baronies  of  Decies,  co.  Waterford 
Des-mumhu,  Desmond,  South    Munster, 

gen.  Desmuman,  1 


Droichet  atha  ('  bridge  of  the  ford '), 
Droghcda,  dat.  Droichit  a.,  88 

Dun  da  lethglas,  86  ;  one  of  the  ancient 
names  of  Doivnpatrlck,  meaning  the 
fort  of  the  two  broken  locks  or  fetters, 
O'Donovan,  Four  Masters,  a.d.  493, 
note  e. 

Dun  Domhnaill,  13  ;  DomnalVsfort,  now, 
according  to  James  Graves  and  Orpen, 
Drumdoiony,  co.  Kilkenny,  on  the 
Barrow 

Ekennach,  an  Irishman ;  dat.  pL  Erinn- 

chaibh,  26 
Eriu,  Ireland,  Ere,  42,  72;;  gen.  Erenn,  1, 

3,  4  ;  ace.  Eirind,  57,  Ere,  73 

Fal,  gen.  Fail,  a  name  for  Ireland 

Femroig,  43,  ace.  sing.;  Pembroke;  Pen- 
broc.  Song  of  Dermot,  2502 

Ferna,  3,  29 ;  Ferns,  co.  Wexford.  Fearna 
mor  Maedhoig.  Femes,  Fernez  in  the 
Song  of  Dermot 

Fernmagh,  Farney  in  Oriel,  dat.  sing. 
Fernmuigh,  88 

Findglas,  Finglass,  a  village  about  three 
miles  north  of  Dublin  (Orpen) ;  gen. 
Findglaisi,  53 

Fine  Gall,  7 ;  Fingall  in  the  county  cf 
Dublin 

Fir  Cualann,  22  ;  '  Men  of  Cilaln,^ 'nearly 
coextensive  with  the  half- barony  of 
Rathdown,  in  the  north  of  the  co.  of 
Wicklow,'  O'Donovan  Top).  Poems,  liv. 

Fir  Tefa  (leg.  Tethbha),  2;  'Men  of 
Tethba.^  What  this  once  extensive 
territory  comprised  in  the  twelfth 
century  is  not  easy  to  say.  See  O'Dono- 
van, Tojy.  Poems,  p.  ix 

Franc,  a  Frenchman,  gen.  pi.,  1,  58 

Franc,  France,  dat.  sing.  Frainc,  63 

Gaidhel,  an  Irishman,  ace.  sing.,  80,  pi. 

nom.  Gaidhil,  36, 74  ;  gen.  Gaidhel,  81, 

dat.  Gdidhealaibh,  1, 87  ;  ace.  Gaidhelu, 

16,  33,  37 
Gall,   Foreigner,   Englishman,   85 ;   dat. 

Gall,  80;  pi.  n.  Gaill,  25,  31,  32,  37, 

41,  82;   used  as  ace.  pi.,  84;  gen.  pi. 

Gall,  32,  74,  84  ;  et  v.  Fine  Gall 
Gasguin,  Gasccniy ;  dat.  28,  82 
Geraltach,  Geraldine,  pi.  dat.  Geraltach- 

aibh,  68 
Glenn  d4  locha  ( '  glen  of  two  lakes ' ),  22 ; 

Glendaloiigh,  co.  Wicklow 
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Hui  CixNSELAiGii,  32,  74  ;  a  Leinster  tribe 

whose  territory  corresponded  with  the 

present  diocese  of  Ferns 
Hiii    Drona,   39  ;    now   the   baronies  of 

Idroiie,  CO.  Carlovv.     See  Orpen's  note, 

So7ig  of  Dermot,  p.  320 
Hui  Faelain,  gen.  Hua  F.,  68  ;  anglicised 

Offelan,  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 

CO.  Kildare 
Hui  Failghi,  59  ;  anglicised  Offaly,  parts 

of  CO.  Kildare,  of  Queen's  County,  and 

of  King's  County 

'LxiGUTs,Leinstermen,  Leinster  less  Midhe 
(see  infra),  Louth,  and  part  of  King's 
County  ;  nom.  pi.  9,  40;  gen.  pl.Laigen, 
1, 14,  27,  50  ;  dat.  Laignibh,  2, 19,  42,  87 

Laighnech,  a  Leinsterman,  pl.Laighnigh, 
8,  39 

Less  mor  Mochuta,  49.;  Lismore  in  the 
CO.  of  Waterford 

Leth  Cuinn,  39 ;  '  Conn's  Half,'  the 
northern  half  of  Ireland,  so  called  after 
Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles 

Loch  Garman,  Wexford,  or  Wexford 
Haven,  4,  5,  7,  19  ;  L.  Garmman,  61 ; 
gen.  Locha  G.,  32,  40,  48 

Lochlannach,  a  Norseman,  nom.  pi.  Loch- 
lannaigh,  8,  30  ;  deriv.  of  Lochlann, 
Old  Ir.  Lothlenn  or  Jjoihlmn,Thes.pal.- 
hib.  ii.  290 

Luimnech,  Limerick  in  Munster,  69,  74, 
75,  77 ;  gen.  Luimnigh,  9,  49, 72,  74, 79, 
87  ;  ace.  Luimnech,  71,  79.  '  Anciently 
applied  to  the  lower  Shannon  only,' 
O'Donovan,  Tojp.  Poems 

Magh  Bregh,  a  large  plain  in  EastMeath ; 
gen.  Muighe  Bregh,  2 

Magh  Midhe,  25  ;   the  Plain  of  Meath 

Mano,  the  Isle  of  Man,  gen.  Manann,  31, 
89,  and  Four  Masters,  1154  ;  dat.  Man- 
ain,  F.M.  1096;  ace.  Manainn,  F.M. 
1060 

Midhe,  gen.  sing.,  1 ;  v.  Magh  Midhe.  In 
the  12th  century  Midhe  included  the 
present  East  and  West  Meath,  the 
northern  half  of  co.  Dublin,  nearly 
the  whole  of  co.  Longford,  and  part 
of  King's  county 

Mumhu,  Munster,  gen.  Mumhan,  14,  49  ; 
dat.  Mumhuin,  19 


NoRMoiNT,  1,  Normandy,  Ormoint,  58 

OiL^xA  TUAiDH,  tJic  Northcm  Isles,  gen. 
oilen  tuaidh,  31 

Oirgheill,  Oriel,  the  present  counties  of 
Louth,  Armagh,  and  Monaghan,  dat. 
Oirghiallaibh,  88  ;  Yriel,  Song  of  Der- 
mot, 21 

Ormoint  v.  Normoint 

Ossraighe,  50,  74 ;  anglicised  Ossory,  the 
whole  of  CO.  Kilkenny  and  part  of 
Queen's  county;  gen.  sing.  Osraighe, 
1 ;  dat.  Ossraighi,  87 

Port  Lairce,  Ldirgi,  ♦  Large's  port,'  now 
Waterford,  13,  14,  16,  20,  21,  22,  45, 
50,  65  ;  gen.  Puirt  Lairge,  87 

KoMH,  Borne,  dat.  Eoimh,  1,  67 

Sasain,  Sassain,  Saxons,  England,  3,  9  ; 
gen.  pi.  Sasan,  1,  2,  3,  8 ;  dat.  Sasan- 
aibh,  2 

Sasanach,  a  Saxon,  an  Englishman; 
nom.  pi.  Sasanaigh,  31 

Sil  Muiredhaigh,  9;  the  race  of  Muire- 
dach  Muillethan,  king  of  Connau^ht, 
who  died  a.d.  701.  '  The  people  known 
by  this  name  were  the  0' Conors  of  Magh 
n-Aoi  and  their  correlatives.'  O'Dono- 
van, Top.  Poems,  xxxiii. 

Sinann,  the  river  Shannon,  dat.  ace. 
Sinaind,  69,  70,  76 

Siur,  the  river  Suir,  14 

Strigul,  10  note 

Teamhair,  Tara,  dat.  Teamhraigh,  67 
Tempul  Crist,  24  ;  Christchurch,  Dublin 
Tor  Eaghnaill,  21,  48  ;  Reginald's  Toioer, 

Waterford 
Troighiandaigh,  Trojans,  33 
Tiiadhmumhu,  Thomond,  North  Munster, 

gen.    Tiiadhmumhan,  1,  9,  69,  76;  dat. 

Tiiadhmumhain,  9 
Tiiath  Etair,  7;  'district  ofEtar'  (Howth) 

Ualingport,  Wallingford,  65 

Ulaidh,  Ulstermen,  Ulster,  gen.  Uladh,  1, 
85 ;  dat.  Ulltaibh,  87.  Formerly  only 
the  territory  now  included  in  the 
counties  of  Down  and  An 


III.— GLOSSAKY 


adbul-mor,  exceeding-great,  excessive ;  dat. 
sing.  fern,  -moir,  32 

adharaim  ar,  I  adhere  to  ;  ro  adhairset,  71 

aelta,  32  ;  limned,  plastered ;  deriv.  of  del, 
*  lime  ' 

aigen,  18  ;  ocean,  high-seas 

aim-chert,  84  ;  unright,  wrong 

ain-breath,  84;  an  unjust  sentence,  in- 
justice 

ain-firinne,  86 ;  unrighteousness 

aingidheacht,  16 ;  cruelty ;  better  andgi- 
decht 

aird-espoc,  archbishop  ;  gen.  sing,  airdes- 
puic,  24 
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airseoir,  arcJier ;  pi.  gen.  airseorach,  38  j 
dat.  airseoraibh,  35,  53 ;  from  an  Old- 
French  *archeoir,  which  I  have  not  met 
{archerere,  Godefroy,  archier,  Burguy) 

aithreachas,  24 ;  repentance 

anamhain  ac,  51 ;  remaining  with,  sub- 
mitting to;  anamhain  for  anmain, 
verbal  noun  of  anaim 

andara  fer,  87  ;  one  of  the  two  men 

an-fola,  ill-will,  grudge  ;  gen.  anfolad,  25 

an-inne,  30 ;  senselessness,  anger :  .i.  f eare. 
O'Cl. 

an-mfuinne,  31 ;  for  anfainne,  great  weak- 
ness ;  deriv.  of  anf ann 
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an-iiabar,  excessive  pride,  arrogance  ;  gen. 

aniiabair,  9 
ard-iarlacht,  11 ;  high  earldom 
arthrach,  wherry ;  dat.  pi.  arthrachaib,  24 
atmail,  81 ;  act  of  acknowledging ;  verbal 

noun  of  addamim 

balla,  32 ;  wall ;  dat.  pi.  balladhaibh,  75 

bdng,  interdict ;  gen.  baing,  56  ;  a  corrup- 
tion of  hann :  hence  bannach,  '  excom- 
municated ' 

bdrda,  22  ;  warders  ;  borrowed  from  A.S. 
weard 

bariin,  79 ;  baron,  from  Old  Fr.  baron, 
barun 

bdt,  boat',  dat.  pi.  bdtaibh,  24;  bdttaib,  76. 
From  A.S.  bdt 

belach,  75  ;  a  pass  ;  gen.  pi.  beilghe,  40 

biseach,  3  ;  increase,  prosperity 

blddhaim,  I  break,  I  batter,  O'Br. ;  pret. 
pi.  3  ro  bladhsad,  21 ;  pass.  sing.  3  r' 
bladhadh,  21 

boghadoir,  bowman,  archer ;  gen.  pi.,  12  ; 
deriv.  of  bogha,  borrowed  from  A.S. 
boga 

brdigh,  hostage,  pi.  gen.  braghad,  23 ;  dat. 
brdighdib,  16  ;  ace.  braighde,  8 

brdighdenus,  3;  hostageship,  imprison- 
ment.    F.M.  1381 

breathnaighim,  I  judge,!  decide,  pret.  sing. 
3  ro  breathnaigh,  12 ;  verbal  noun 
breathnughudh,  16 

bronntanus,  41 ;  a  gift,  a  present 

brosdadh,  brosdadh,  aci  of  vrging  or  in- 
citing, dat.,  33,  74 ;  verbal  noun  of 
brostaim,  which  is  founded  on  Low-Lat. 
brosdus,  brusdus 

briiidemhail,  brutish,  pi.  nom.  bniidemhla, 
66;  deriv.  of  bruit,  Lat.  briitus, '  stupid ' 

buaidhighim,  I  triumph ;  fut.  sing.  3 
buaidheochaidh,  52 

bulla,  a  papal  bull ;  pi.  nom.  bulladha, 
65  ;  gen.  bulladha,  66 

caiptin,  24,  30 ;  captain.  Old  Fr.  capitaine 
cairrthind,il,  a  cardinal,  nom.  dual,  56 ; 

gen.  pi.,  58  ;  for  the  rth  cf.  Orrthan- 

nain  '  Jordan  '  and  parth/us  '  paradisus ' 
caisl^n,  13 ;  a  little  castle,  fortalice,  gen. 

caisl^in,  7 ;  dat.  caisl^n,  14 ;  dimin.  of 

cast61  =  castellum 
calmacht,  70 ;  bravery 
cathoileaca,  66  ;  catholic,  better  catholecda 
cennaigheacht,    27 ;     traffic,    commerce, 

merchandise 
cennas,  79,  86 ;  headship 
cian-radharcach,  5 ;  far-sighted 
cin,  78  ;  love,  fokdness.    Vedic  canas 
cing,  1 ;  king,  from  Eng.  king,  A.S.  cyning 
oi8-ch6,in,  8 ;  tax  and  tribute.  A  dvandva- 

oompound 
cl6mhnas,  68 ;  affinity,  alliance  by  mar- 
riage 
conaircle,    connivance,  indulgence',    ace. 

sing.  conaircli,18  ;  O.Ir.  condarcilli,  Wb. 

19'  6 ;  deriv.  of  condarcell,  indulgent 
cotachadh,  33  (leg.  cothachadh  ?) ;  act  of 

contending  ;  verbal  noun  of  cothaighim, 

'  I  contend,  struggle,'  O'K. 
creitemh,  belief,  gen.  sing,  an  creitim,  66  ; 


as  if  creitemh  were  masc.  So  fer  co  n- 
arthrach  creidim,  '  a  man  with  increase 
of  belief,'  Rawl.  MS.  B.  512,  fo.  58^2 

cuil-fiacail,  78  ;  back-tooth,  pi.  culfiacli,. 
Thes.  palaeo-hibern.,  ii.  255 

ciiirt,  court ;  dat.  cuirt,  24  ;  from  0.  Fr, 
court  or  Low  Lat.  curtem 

deinmetach,  14;  swift',  deinmtach,Zy.?7.26* 

derlaghadh,  act  of  giving,  forgiving,  or  be- 
stowing ;  dat.  pi.  derrlaictibh,  41 ;  cf.  ni 
derlaichta  a  pecda  doib,  Wb.  33^8 

dighaltus,  83  ;  punishment 

dithugudh,  14  ;  act  of  destroying ;  verbal 
noun  of  dithaigim 

do  muin,  9  ;  on  account  of 

eas-onoir,  23 ;  dishonour ;  eson6rachad,  24  j 


6-daingen,  33  ;  weak,  defenceless 
eisimUir,  5 ;  exemplar 
ettelach,  a/it  of  flying  ;  dat.  sing,  ettelaigh,. 
52 

fallsacht,  85 ;  deceitfuVness 

faucun,  a/aZcow;  gen.faucuin,  ace.  fducun. 

43 
fedhmantach,  83 ;  governor 
fer  teangadh,  59  ;  interpreter,  lit. '  man  of 

tongue ' 
fiadh-mucc,  wild  swine,  gen.  pi.,  59 
form    (foirm?),   form,  tenor,  gen.    sing. 

foirme,  66  ;  from  Lat.  forma 

gabhdltus,  conquest ;  dat.,  28 ;  ace,  12, 87 ; 

gen.  gabhaltuis,  48 
gael,  kindred,  relatives,  10 ;  cognate  with 

Gr.  (plKos,  Lith.  gailUs 
gairdeochas,  19 ;  gladness ;  deriv.  of  gairity 

'  short ' 
galar  talmaidhe,  15  ;  lit.  '  sudden  disease,^ 


g6iss,  71 ;  injunction,  rule,  custom 
gelladh,  promise  ;  gen.  geallta,   4 ;  verbal 

noun  of  gellaim 
gerra  guirt,  86  ;  guails 
glas-laidh.  87 ;  green  mud 

iarla,  2,  5,  27,  28,  32 ;  earl;  gen.  iarla,  31, 

33 ;  nom.  pi.  iarladha,  64 ;  from  O.N. 

jarl 
iarlacht,  earldom,  v.  ard-iarlacht.  Cymr. 

iarllaeth 
imarcadh,  59 ;  a^t  of  adding,  reinforcing 
imchian,  5 ;  very  far,  overhng,  remote  ; 

dat.  sing.  fem.  imch6in,  16 
imhailt,  5 ;  for  6mhilt,  tedious 
impir,  1 ;  emperor, borrowed homimperium 
imtmith,  9  ;  mutual  envy 
i-n,  33 ;  for  a-n,  their 
inechta,  24 ;  fit  for  action 
innachadh,  83  ;  act  of  vengeance ;  better 

indechadh 
inois,  33  ;  now ;  from  indfoiss,  as  indossa 

from  ind  foss-sa  (Strachan) 
in-tucata,  80 ;  unreasonable  ? . 
islighim,  I  lay  low,  humiliate;  2nd  fut. 

sing.  3  isleochadh,  19 

legdit,  90 ;  legdid,  86  ;  a  legate 
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leitir,  an  epistle  ;  ace.  sing,  litir,  78  ;  pi. 
dat.  leitrib,  65 ;  leitreachaibh,  31,  42  ; 
ace.  leitreaeha,  65 

machtnadh,  43  ;  wonder,  marvel 
madhmughudh,  74  ;  act  of  overthrowing, 

verbal  noun  of  madmaighim 
madra,  23  ;  dog  ;  madradh,  6 
mder,  24  ;  mayor,  steward 
maighisdir,  60  ;  master,  maighistir,  Four 

Masters,  1599 
maithes,  benefit,  gen.  maithisi ;  66 
mare-sluagh,  45  ;  margsluagh,  35 ;  horse- 
host,  cavalry 
math, good,anoble ;  pi.  dat.  mathaibh,  2 ;  a 

by-form    of    maith,  pi.  nom.    maithi, 

nobles,  32  ;  dat.  maithib,  24 
mi-c6illidhe,  14 ;  senseless 
mi-d6ehas,  16 ;  despair 
mi  medhon  in  foghmair,  84  ;  September ; 

lit.  *  the  mid-month  of  the  autumn  ' 
mi  medhon  in  ghemridh,  28 ;  December ; 

lit.  '  the  mid-month  of  the  winter  ' 
misider,  78 ;   messenger ;  from  Mid.-Eng. 

messager 

oidhre,  heir;   dat.  pi.  oidhredhaibh,  42 
oidhrecht,  heritage  ;  gen,  oidhrechta,  54 
oirbert,  33  ;  prowess 
osiseal,  3 ;  privately,  O'Don.  Qr.  268 
othrdil,  an'offering ;  gen.  sing,  othrala,  19, 
45;    dat.   othrail,   24;  a  corruption  of 
offrdil,  founded  on  Lat.  offerre 

papa,  1,  65, 66, 67,  90  ;pope  ;  nom.  dual,  67 
p6saim,  I  espouse  ;  pret.  sing.  3  do  pos, 

89 ;  pret.  part.  pass.  p6sta,  10,  54,  89 ; 

possta,  78 
primh-sollomun,  53;  chief  festival 
prinnsa,  prince  ;  dat.  pi.  prinnsadhaibh,  31 
prioir,  65 ;  prior 
prisiin,  47 ;  prison 
procot6ir,  82 ;  procurator,  chief  governor 

rabudh,  22  ;  warning  ;  better  robudh 


r^idhighim,  I   make  smooth,  clear ;  2nd 

fut.  sing.  3  r^idhiochadh,  19 
ridere,  5,  30  ;  a  knight ;  pi.  dat.  ridiribh, 

24  ;  gen.  rideredh,  33  ;  from  A.S.  ridere 
righacht,  1,  64 ;  kingship 
ro-chrodha,  5  ;  very  hardy 
ro-doiligh,  5  ;  very  stern 
saighde6ir,  Sagittarius,  gen.  pi.,  69,  74 
sean-chaisl^n,  32  ;  an  old  fortalice 
seirbhis,  {divine)  service  ;  gen.  seirbisi,  54 
sgeiathach,  32  ;  thorny 
sgubher,   5,  19,   35,   74 ;    sguidher,   12  ; 

squire,  0.  Fr.  escuyer 
sidhaighim,  I  make  peace   (sidh) ;  pret. 

sing.  3  do  sidhaigh,  58 
smachtachadh,  66  ;  a^t  of  swaying,  exer- 
cising authority  (smacht) 
socracht,     quiet ;     gen.    socrachta,     33 ; 

socrachd,  undisturbedness,  O'B. 
sodh    {s6gh  ?),   prosperity ;     gen.    soidh 

(leg.  soigh  ?),  33  ;  s,bgh.,  prosperity,  good 

cheer,  O'Br. 
sporaim,  I  spur ;   pret.  sing.  3  do  spor, 

69  ;  denom.  of  spor,  spur,  and  this  from 

A.S.  spor  a,  spur  a 
stait,  staid,  54 ;  statute 

tabhartus,  48,  49,  67  ;  donation,  grant 

tarcuisne,  48  ;  disparagement 

toicce,  41 ;  wealth 

toisc,  7  ;  an  expedition  ;  toisg,  O'Don.  Or., 
3  treabhadh  menman,  30,  lit.'  husband- 
ing of  spirit,'  seems  here  to  mean  arro- 
gance 

troichtheach  (from  traigthech),  foot- 
soldier,  pi.  gen.,  5  ;  ace.  troichtheacha,. 
45 

lidarass,  65  ;  authority ;  deriv.  of  lidar,  42 ; 

better  iXghdar ;    borrowed    from    Lat. 

auctor 
ullamh,  ready  ;  compar.  ullma,  37 ;  0.  Ir. 

ellam 
umhla,  49,  50,  51     homage,  gen.  sing.,  69 
urranta,  37  ;  *  bold,  daring,  dauntless, ^&'R. 


The  First  Recorded  English  Voyage  to  the  West  Indies. 


OviEDO,  the  official  historian  of  the  Indies,  in  his  nineteenth  book, 
pubUshed  in  1535,  narrates  the  visit  of  an  EngHsh  ship  to  Santo 
Domingo  in  1527  (Ub.  xix.  cap.  13).  Herrera  in  his  history, 
pubHshed  in  1601,  gives  a  different  and  much  fuller  account  of  the 
same  event,  which  he  assigns  to  the  year  1519  (dec.  ii.  lib.  v. 
cap.  3).  Mr.  Biddle  in  his  Memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot  (1831)  and 
Professor  Arber  in  the  introduction  to  the  First  Three  English  Books 
on  America  accept  Oviedo's  date,  but  regard  Herrera's  narrative  as 
more  accurate ;  and  both  these  English  writers  identify  the  English 
ship  with  the  '  Mary  of  Guildford,'  which  sailed  from  the  Thames 
on  20  May  1527  in  company  with  the  '  Samson,'  left  Plymouth 
on  10  June,  lost  her  consort  in  a  storm  on  the  night  of  1  Jtily, 
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entered  St.  John's  harbour,  Newfoundland,  on  3  August,  and, 
according  to  Halduyt's  informants,  returned  to  England  about  the 
beginning  of  October.^ 

There  is  an  a  priori  difficulty  about  this  identification.  If  the 
'  Mary  of  Guildford  '  returned  from  Newfoundland  without  fresh 
adventures,  it  is  not  very  strange  that  her  homeward  voyage  should 
have  been  left  unrecorded,  so  that  we  hear  nothing  of  her  between 
10  August  1527  (on  which  date  one  of  her  company,  Albert  de 
Prato,  wrote  to  Wolsey  ^  from  St.  John's,  Newfoundland)  and  the 
beginning  of  October,  when  she  reached  England.  But  if  she  visited 
the  West  Indies  on  her  homeward  voyage,  was  fired  upon  from  the 
castle  of  Santo  Domingo,  bartered  with  the  Spaniards  in  Puerto 
Eico,  and  then  got  safe  home  with  the  news,  it  is  very  strange  that 
there  should  be  no  record  of  such  novel  and  exciting  adventures  of 
a  king's  sliip.  Hall  in  recording  their  departure  says  :  '  If  they 
speed  well  you  shall  heere  of  their  return.'  He  would  surely  have 
redeemed  this  conditional  promise  if  the  issue  of  the  voyage  had 
been  so  remarkable. 

A  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  suggested  by  a  Spanish  document 
earlier  than  Oviedo  :  this  is  a  despatch  sent  from  Puerto  Kico  to 
Santo  Domingo  immediately  after  the  first  appearance  of  the 
English  ship.  The  greater  part  of  Herrera's  narrative  is  an 
inaccurate  abridgment  of  this  document.  Both  on  account  of  this 
inaccuracy  and  on  account  of  some  chronological  and  linguistic 
difficulties  it  seems  best  to  give  this  contemporary  account  of  the 
first  English  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  original  Spanish,  as 
it  appears  in  the  thirty-seventh  volume  of  the  Documentos  ineditos 
relativos  a  las  Posesiones  Espanolas  en  America. 

Belacion  de  ima  ndo  ynglesa  questobo  en  la  Ysla  de  la  Mona  e  yda 
para  la  Espaftola. 

Sancto  Domingo :  Noviembre  19  de  1528. 

Estando  el  Martes  pasado,  que  se  contaron  diez  e  nueve  dias  deste 
presente  mes  de  Noviembre,  cargando  la  Caravela  de  Cacebe,  alleg6  una 
nao  de  duscientos  e  cincuenta  toneles  de  porte,  de  tres  gavias,  y  creyendo 
quera  nao  Despana  salio  con  su  batel  a  ella,  e  ellos  salieron  con  una 
pinaca  que  trayan,  que  bogaba  veinte  e  cinco  o  treinta  remos,  y  venian  en 
ella  fasta  veinte  e  cinco  ombres  con  el  Maestre  de  la  dicha  nao,  el  qual 
venia  por  Maestre  e  Capitan,  e  todos  venian  armados  de  corseletes  e 
cercos  e  frechas  e  algunas  ballestas ;  e  dos  lombardas  en  la  proa  con  sus 

*  Hall,  Chronicle,  anno  1527 ;  Purchas,  Pilgrimes,  vol.  iii.  p.  108 ;  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii. 
p.  167  (ed.  1809).  Hakluyt  says  one  of  the  ships  was  named  the  Dominus  Vobiscum, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  expedition  mentioned  by  Grafton 
and  Purchas.  The  dates  and  all  the  circumstances  agree.  Mr.  Biddle  points  out  how 
easily  the  error  of  name  may  have  arisen ;  but  we  need  not  even  suppose  any  error, 
for  the  ship  may  have  changed  her  name,  like  Drake's  '  Pelican.' 

2  Purchas,  loc.  cit. 
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mecheros  encendidos  ;  los  qliales  Uegados  i,  ellos,  el  les  pregunto  de  que 
tierra  eran,  e  dixeronle  queran  yngleses  de  dentro  de  la  Cibdad  de 
Londres,  e  que  la  nao  era  del  Rey  de  Ynglaterra  pregunteles  que 
venian  a  buscar  en  estas  partes,  dixeron,  quel  Rey  abia  armado  aquella 
Nao,  e  otra  para  yr  a  descobrir  la  tierra  del  gran  Can,  e  que  yendo  les 
dio  un  temporal  en  el  camino  que  se  perdio  la  una  de  la  otra,  por  manera 
que  nunca  mas  la  abian  visto  ;  e  quellos  syguieron  su  viaxe  e  dieron  en 
un  Mar  elado,  e  que  fallaban  yslas  grandes  de  yelo,  e  non  podiendo  por 
ellas  pasar,  tomaron  otra  derrota  e  dieron  en  otra  Mar  caliente,  como 
una  caldera  quando  ierve  con  agua ;  e  por  miedo  que  aquel  agua  non  les 
derretiese  la  pez  de  la  nao,  se  volvieron  e  vynieron  a  reconoscer  a  los 
vasallos,  donde  fallaron  bien  cinquenta  naos  castellanas  e  francesas  e 
portuguesas,  pescando,  e  que  alii  seyeron  salir  en  tierra  por  tomar  lengua 
de  los  yndios,  e  saliendo  en  tierra  les  mataron  los  yndios  al  Piloto,  el  qual 
dixeron  quera  piamontes  de  nacion ;  y  de  alii  partieron  e  vynieron  la 
Costa  de  la  tierra  Nueva^  donde  fue  a  poblar  Ay  lion,  quatruscientas 
leguas,  e  mas  de  alii ;  atravesaron  y  vynieron  a  reconoscer  a  esta  Ysla 
de  Sant  Xoan  ;  y  preguntadoles  que  que  buscaban  en  estas  yslas,  dixeron 
que  querian  ver  estas  yslas  para  dar  razon  dellas  al  Rey  de  Ynglaterra, 
e  vistas,  cargar  de  brasil,  y  volverse.  E  preguntaron  por  la  derrota  de 
Sancto  Domingo,  e  para  el  puerto,  e  quien  gobernaba  la  Ysla,  que  querian 
yr  alia  a  vella,  e  se  le  dixo  todo.  Ellos  lo  posieron  por  memoria,  e  el 
Maestre  de  la  nao  ynglesa  rog6  a  Xines  Navarro  que  fuese  a  ver  su  nao, 
el  qual  fue  e  la  vido  toda,  e  que  non  traia  en  ella  otra  cosa  sinon  vino  e 
farina  e  cosas  de  provysion  e  algunas  cosas  de  resgates  de  panos  e  lienzos, 
e  otras  cosas,  e  muncha  artylleria  e  buena ;  e  que  traen  carpinteros 
e  erreros  e  fragiia,  e  otros  ofyciales  e  aparexo  de  fascer  otros  navios  si 
tobiesen  dello  necesidad  ;  e  un  orno  donde  cuezen  pan ;  e  que  toda  la 
xente  quen  la  nao  abia,  serian  fasta  sesenta  personas.  Disce  quel 
Maestre  de  la  nao  pregunto,  si  sabia  leer  en  latin  6  en  Romance  ;  porque 
le  queria  mostrar  la  yntencion  que  traia  del  Rey  de  Ynglaterra,  e  como 
non  sabia  leer  non  la  vido ;  e  quel  Maestre  e  fasfca  e  veinte  e  cinco  o 
treinta  ombres,  salieron  en  tierra  a  La  Mona,  e  estobieron  alii  fasta  el 
Miercoles  en  la  tarde  ;  e  salieron  todos  armados,  que  sembarcaron  para 
Sancto  Domingo  ;  e  quel  Xueves  de  manana,  tirando  dos  tiros  de  lom- 
barda  e  tocando  una  trompeta  bastarda  que  traian,  se  fyscieron  a  la  vela  e 
fueron  la  via  de  Sancto  Domingo,  fasta  que  los  perdieron  de  vista,  e  el  dicho 
Xines  Navarro  estobo  en  La  Mona,  fasta  el  Viernes  que  se  vino  a  esta  Ysla. 
Este  treslado  se  saco  del  orexinal  que  se  ymbio  a  esta  Real  Abdyencia, 
de  la  Ysla  de  Sant  Xoan,  el  qual  se  obo  de  un  Maestre  de  una  caravela 
questaba  en  La  Ysla  de  la  Mo7ia  al  tiempo  que  la  nao  ynglesa  paso  por 
alii  de  caminar  para  este  Puerto  de  Sancto  Domingo.     Diego  Caballo. 

This  document,  translated  into  English,  runs  as  follows : — 

Account  of  an  English  Ship  ivhich  visited  the  Island  of  La  Mo7ia 
{Monkey  Island)  and  departed  for  La  Espailola. 

Sancto  Domingo :  November  19,  1528. 
On   Tuesday  last,   the  nineteenth  day  of    this  present  month  of 
November,  as  the   caravel   was  loading  with  cassava,  there  came  a 
ship  of  250  tons  burden,  of  three  masts,  and  thinking  that  it  was  a  ship 
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of  Spain  he  went  out  in  his  boat  to  her  ;  and  they  put  out  with  a  pinnace 
which  they  had  with  them,  which  was  rowed  by  twenty-five  or  thirty 
oars,  and  there  came  in  the  pinnace  about  twenty-five  men  with  the 
master  of  the  said  ship,  who  came  as  master  and  captain,  and  all  the 
men  came  armed  with  corslets  and  shields  and  arrows  and  some  cross- 
bows, and  two  lombards  in  the  prow  with  their  matches  kindled ;  and 
when  they  met  he  asked  them  of  what  country  they  were ;  and  they  said 
that  they  were  English  from  within  the  city  of  London,^  and  that  the 
ship  was  of  the  king  of  England.  I  asked  them  what  they  came  to  seek 
in  these  parts :  they  said  that  the  king  had  fitted  out  this  ship  and 
another  to  go  and  discover  the  land  of  the  great  Khan,  and  that  as  they 
went  a  storm  fell  upon  them  in  the  way,  that  one  (ship)  was  lost  to  the 
other,  so  that  they  never  saw  her  again ;  and  that  they  pursued  their 
voyage  and  came  to  a  frozen  sea  and  found  great  islands  of  ice,  and  not 
being  able  to  pass  by  them  they  took  another  direction  and  came  to 
another  sea  (which  was)  hot,  like  a  kettle  when  it  boils  with  water ;  and  for 
fear  lest  that  water  should  melt  the  pitch  of  their  ship  they  turned  about 
and  went  to  explore  Los  Baccalaos  (the  cod-fishery  coasts),  where  they 
found  full  fifty  ships,  Castilian,  Portuguese,  and  French,  fishing ;  and 
that  there  they  proceeded  to  land  in  order  to  have  speech  of  the  Indians, 
and  as  they  landed  the  Indians  killed  their  pilot, "•  who  they  said  was 
Piedmontese  by  nation  ;  and  they  departed  from  there  and  came  (along)  ^ 
the  coast  of  La  Tierra  Nueva  (i.e.  the  east  coast  of  North  America),  where 
Ayllon  ^  went  to  colonise,  four  hundred  leagues  and  more  ;  ^  from  there 
they  crossed  over  and  came  to  explore  this  island  of  San  Juan  (i.e. 
Puerto  Eico)  ;  and  when  it  was  asked  them  what  they  sought  in  these 
islands  they  said  that  they  desired  to  see  these  islands  in  order  to  give 
an  account  of  t|iem  to  the  king  of  England,  and  after  seeing  them  to 
load  with  brazil  wood  and  return.  And  they  asked  for  the  direction  of 
Santo  Domingo,  and  for  the  port,  and  who  was  governor  of  the  island, 
for  they  desired  to  go  thither  to  see  it,  and  everything  was  told  to  them. 
They  took  note  of  it,  and  the  master  of  the  English  ship  asked  Gines 
Navarro  to  go  and  see  his  ship ;  and  he  went  and  saw  all  the  ship,  and 
that  he  (the  Englishman)  carried  in  her  nothing  but  wine  and  flour 
and  matters  of  provision  and  some  articles  for  barter  of  cloth  and  linen, 
and  other  things,  and  much  good  artillery,  and  that  they  carry  carpenters 
and  smiths  and  a  forge,  and  other  workmen  and  apparatus  to  make  other 
ships  if  they  should  have  need  of  them ;  and  an  oven  where  they  bake 

'  This  detail  agrees  with  Hall,  who  says :  '  The  king  sent  two  fayre  ships,  well 
manned  and  well  vitayled,  having  in  them  divers  cunning  men,  to  seeke  strange 
regions.  Forth  they  set  out  of  the  Thamys,  the  xx  day  of  May,  if  they  speed  well  you 
shall  heere  at  their  returne.' 

*  Mr.  Biddle  thinks  this  was  the  famous  Florentine  Verazzano,  who  on  his  last 
voyage,  some  time  after  1524,  according  to  Eamusio,  was  killed  and  eaten  hy  savages. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Jones,  in  his  edition  of  Hakluyt's  Divers  Voyages,  shows  that  the  identifi- 
cation is  improbable  (Hakluyt  Soc.  Publications). 

*  I  read  '  por  la  costa.' 

®  The  licentiate  Vaaquez  de  Ayllon  made  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  '  Florida '  in 
1524  and  explored  the  region  of  '  Chicora  '  (Pet.  Martyr,  ^ec.  viii.  cap.  2).  He  died  in 
October  1526  in  the  course  of  an  attempt  to  plant  a  coTony  on  the  North  American 
coast  (Winsor,  Critical  and  Narrative  History,  vol.  ii.). 

'  This  is  an  obvious  correction  of  the  punctuation. 
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bread ;  and  that  all  the  men  who  were  in  the  ship  would  be  about  sixty 
persons.  He  says  that  the  master  of  the  ship  asked  him  whether  he 
could  read  Latin  or  Spanish,  because  he  desired  to  show  him  the  design 
(instruction  ?)  which  he  carried  from  the  king  of  England  ;  and  since  he 
knew  not  how  to  read  he  did  not  see  it ;  and  that  the  master  and  about 
five-and-twenty  or  thirty  men  landed  on  La  Mona,  and  remained  there 
till  Wednesday  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  they  all  went  out  {or  landed)  armed,* 
that  they  embarked  for  Santo  Domingo  ;  and  that  on  Thursday  in  the 
morning,  firing  two  shots  of  a  lombard  and  playing  on  a  bastard  trumpet 
which  they  had  with  them,  they  set  sail  and  went  in  the  direction  of 
Santo  Domingo,  until  they  lost  them  from  sight,  and  the  said  Gines 
Navarro  remained  at  La  Mona  till  Friday,  when  he  came  to  this  island 
(i.e.  Puerto  Eico). 

This  copy  was  taken  from  the  original,  which  was  sent  to  this  Royal 
Audience  (of  Santo  Domingo)  from  the  island  of  San  Juan  (Puerto  Rico), 
which  original  was  had  from  (the  mouth  of)  a  master  of  a  caravel 
which  was  at  the  island  of  La  Mona  at  the  time  when  the  English  ship 
went  thither  on  its  way  to  this  port  of  Santo  Domingo. 

Diego  Caballo. 

Notwithstanding  the  crooked  grammar  and  the  queer  changes 
of  person  and  tense,  this  document,  if  carefully  examined,  explains 
itself.  I  interpret  it  as  follows :  Gines  Navarro,  an  illiterate 
skipper,  was  taking  cargo  on  Tuesday,  19  Nov.  1527,  at  the  island 
of  La  Mona  (Monkey  Island),  situated  between  Puerto  Rico  and  La 
Espanola,  when  an  English  ship  arrived  .and  stayed  till  Thursday 
the  21st,  on  which  date  she  sailed  for  Santo  Domingo.  On  Friday 
the  22nd  Navarro  sailed  to  Puerto  Rico  and  related  all  that  he  had 
seen  and  heard.  Some  official  not  very  skilful  with  the  pen  wrote 
down  his  story,  apparently  almost  in  Navarro's  own  words,  but 
with  some  grammatical  confusion,  Navarro  appearing  first  as  he, 
then  as  /,  and  lastly  as  Gines  Navarro.  The  story  is  told  not  in 
the  order  which  would  be  most  lucid  to  the  reader,  but  in  the  order 
most  natural  to  the  speaker :  having  just  arrived  from  La  Mona, 
he  thinks  it  superfluous  to  mention  that  place,  and  he  begins  with 
the  matter  which  is  most  important  to  him  :  *  the  caravel  was  loading 
with  cassava.'  The  document  so  written  in  Puerto  Rico  was  sent, 
undated,  to  Santo  Domingo  :  a  copy  of  it  was  there  made  by  Diego 
Caballo,  and  this  copy  was  sent,  also  undated,  to  Spain.  The 
official  who  received  it  in  Spain  seems  to  have  inserted  the  date, 
taking  the  words  Noviembre  19  from  the  first  line  of  the  letter  and 
adding  the  current  year  in  which  the  letter  reached  Spain,  1528. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  Spanish  despatches  of  that  time 
the  date  is  usually  given  not  separately  at  the  beginning,  but  in 
the  body  of  the  document  at  the  end.  If  Noviembre  19  de  1528  is 
the  genuine  date  of  the  copy  made  at  Santo  Domingo,  then  this 
copy  was  made  for  despatch  to  Spain  exactly  a  year  after  the 
"  There  is  some  confusion  or  omission  here. 
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occurrence ;  for  the  document  relates  what  happened  on  19,  20, 
21,  and  22  Nov.  1527.  The  19th  Nov.  fell  upon  a  Tuesday  m 
1527  :  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  testimony  of  Oviedo,  fixes  the 
date  with  practical  certainty.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Oviedo's  wife 
and  children  were  living  at  Santo  Domingo  in  1527  :  he  himself 
visited  the  place  in  1530  on  his  way  from  Central  America  to 
Spain  ;  and  in  January  1533  he  succeeded  Francisco  de  Tapia  as 
alcaide  of  the  fortress  of  Santo  Domingo,  in  which  place  he  wrote 
this  part  of  his  history  :  he  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  as  to  the  year. 
As  far  as  Navarro  is  concerned  the  English  ship  disappears 
when  on  Thursday  21  Nov.,  blowing  her  trumpet  and  firing  her 
guns,  she  sailed  away  in  the  direction  of  Santo  Domingo,  until 
'  they  lost  them  from  sight.'  But  we  know  from  Oviedo  that  she 
visited  Santo  Domingo,  and  being  inhospitably  received  sailed 
eastwards  again  past  La  Mona  to  Puerto  Rico.  Oviedo's  account 
is  as  follows : — 

In  the  year  1527  ^  an  English  corsair,  under  pretext  that  he  was  going 
to  discover,  came  with  a  great  ship  in  the  direction  of  Brazil  on  the 
coast  of  Tierra  Firme,^^and  from  there  crossed  over  to  thislsla  Espailola 
and  came  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  port  of  this  city  of  Santo  Domingo ; 
and  sent  his  boat  fully  manned  and  asked  leave  to  enter  here,  saying 
that  he  came  with  merchandise  and  desiring  to  treat ;  and  on  the  instant 
the  alcaide  Francisco  de  Tapia  commanded  a  shot  to  be  fired  at  the 
ship,  which  was  coming  straight  to  the  port.  And  when  the  English 
saw  this  they  retired  outside,  and  those  in  the  boat  turned  and  went  after 
their  ship.  And  in  truth  the  alcaide  made  a  mistake  in  that  which  he 
did,  for  supposing  he  (the  Englishman)  had  come  in  armed,  he  could  not 
have  got  out  {or  landed  ?)  against  the  will  of  this  city  and  of  this  castle. 
Accordingly,  seeing  the  reception  that  was  being  made  for  them,  they 
drew  off  in  the  direction  of  the  island  of  San  Juan  (i.e.  Puerto  Rico),  and 
having  entered  into  the  bay  of  San  German  they  had  speech  with  the 
people  of  that  town  and  begged  for  provisions,  complaining  of  the  people 
of  this  town  (Santo  Domingo),  saying  that  they  came  not  to  annoy  but 
to  treat  with  their  money  and  merchandise,  if  they  would  receive  them  ; 
and  some  provisions  were  given  to  them,  and  their  ship  gave  in  payment 
pewter  and  other  things,  and  went  on  her  way  in  the  direction  of  Europe, 
where  it  is  supposed  that  she  never  arrived,  because  no  news  was  ever 
had  of  this  ship.^^ 

The  story  which  Navarro  heard  and  repeated,  that  the  ship 
came  from  North   America,  is  far  more  probable  than  Oviedo's 

^  Eamusio,  in  his  Italian  translation  of  Oviedo,  by  a  mistake  of  one  figure  puts 
this  event  in  the  year  1517.  Hakluyt,  quoting  from  Kamusio,  repeats  this  error,  and 
naturally,  but  erroneously,  supposes  that  Sebastian  Cabot  and  Sir  Thomas  Pert,  who 
sailed  to  Newfoundland  in  1516,  continued  their  voyage  to  the  West  Indies. 

'"  This  is  a  literal  translation,  but  I  do  not  think  it  represents  Oviedo's  meaning. 
He  was  probably  confused  in  his  mind  by  the  geographical  error  which  is  presently 
explained. 

"  Oviedo,  Hist.  Ind.  lib.  xix.  cap.  13. 
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account  that  she  came  from  South  America  :  the  communication  of 
the  EngKshman  with  the  shore  at  Santo  Domingo  was  brief  and 
violently  interrupted :  he  possibly  used  the  word  Tierra  Firme  in 
the  general  sense  of  mainland,  not  knowing  that  it  was  already 
becoming  the  accepted  geographical  term  for  the  more  familiar 
southern  lands  :  and  when  he  explained  that  he  came  *  for  brazil ' 
he  was  probably  supposed  to  be  talking  of  Brazil.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Gines  Navarro,  although  illiterate,  was  a  sailor  : 
he  would  clearly  understand,  and  would  therefore  remember  cor- 
rectly, the  story  told  by  the  Englishman.  Furthermore  his  narrar 
tive  is  contemporary,  whereas  Oviedo  probably  gathered  the  story 
in  Santo  Domingo  some  years  after  the  event. 

Herrera's  account  need  not  be  quoted :  it  is  a  careless 
abridgment  and  fusion  of  the  two  passages  already  given,  an 
inaccurate  compilation  with  the  spelling  corrected  and  the 
grammar  smoothed  out.  He  makes  the  date  1519,  having  probably 
misread  the  first  line  of  Navarro's  account  as  November  in  the  year 
nineteen.  He  omits  the  words  donde  fue  a  poblar  Ayllon,  which  are 
inconsistent  with  this  date,  and  he  substitutes  for  them  an  inventive 
reminiscence  of  Peter  Martyr's  account  of  Ayllon's  exploration  in 
1524,  saying  that  the  Englishmen 'coasted  (from  theBaccalaos)  as  far 
as  the  river  Chicora.'  He  omits  the  interesting  but  rather  surprising 
detail  about  the  instructions  written  in  Latin  and  Spanish,  a  detail 
which  may  be  an  error  of  the  illiterate  Navarro,  but  may  very 
probably  be  correct,  seeing  that  the  English  captain  seems  to  have 
spoken  Spanish,  He  places  the  first  arrival  of  the  English  ship  and 
the  interview  with  Navarro  not  at  La  Mona,  but  in  Puerto  Kico,  a 
mistake  which  most  readers  would  probably  make  on  a  first 
cursory  perusal  of  Navarro's  account.  This  mistake  naturally  con- 
fuses the  rest  of  Herrera's  narrative ;  ^^  thus  he  makes  the  English 
ship  spend  two  days  at  Santo  Domingo,  inconsistently  adding  the 
fact,  which  is  evidently  true,  that  the  alcaide  of  the  castle  immediately 
on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  sent  to  the  Audience  to  ask  for  orders, 
and  receiving  no  reply  fired  on  the  ship,  which  thereupon  speedily 
recalled  her  boat  and  put  to  sea.  In  consequence  of  this  hasty 
action  the  alcaide,  says  Herrera,  was  imprisoned  by  the  Oidores. 
Oviedo  not  unnaturally  omits  a  detail  so  disparaging  to  the  memory 
of  his  predecessor  and  to  the  dignity  of  his  own  office. 

Mr.  Biddle  and  Professor  Arber,  although  probably  mistaken 
as  to  the  precise  identification,  are  doubtless  right  in  connecting 
this  event  with  the  despatch  of  two  ships  by  Henry  VIII,  *  having 
in  them  divers  cunning  men  to  seek  strange  regions,'  which  sailed 

'2  The  incautious  reader  might  possibly  gather  from  Mr.  Biddle's  account  (p.  Ill), 
which  is  taken  from  Herrera,  that  San  Juan  (i.e.  Puerto  Kico)  means  St.  John's  in 
Newfoundland,  and  that  Navarro  was  carried  off  by  the  English  skipper  from  New- 
foundland to  Santo  Domingo,  to  show  him  the  way. 
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from  the  Thames  on  May  20th,  1527.  Hakluyt  was  told — long  after- 
wards, it  is  true — by  Sir  M.  Frobisher  and  Eichard  Allen  that  *  sayl- 
ing  very  farre  Northwestward  one  of  the  ships  was  cast  away  as 
it  entered  into  a  dangerous  gulph  between  the  North  part  of  New- 
foundland and  .  .  .  Meta  Icognita.  The  other  ship  returned  home 
about  the  beginning  of  October  of  the  yere  aforesayd ' — that  is  to  say, 
about  six  weeks  before  the  appearance  of  the  English  ship  in  the 
West  Indies. 

John  Eut,  captain  of  the  '  Mary  of  Guildford,'  wrote  a  letter  or 
report  ^^  to  Henry  VIII,  dated  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  on 
Aug.  3rd,  1527 :  the  superscription,  as  Purchas  calls  it,  runs  thus : — 

Master  Grube's  two  ships  departed  from  Plymouth  the  10th  day  of 
June,  and  arrived  ^'*  in  the  New-found  land  in  a  good  Harbour,  called  Cape 
de  Bas,  the  21st  day  of  July :  and  after  we  had  left  the  sight  of  Selle 
(Scilly)  we  had  never  sight  of  any  land  till  we  had  sight  of  Cape  de  Bas. 

The  document  is  in  '  bad  English  and  worse  writing,'  as  Purchas 
says  ;  but  one  sentence  is  clear. 

The  *  Samson '  and  wee  kept  company  till  within  two  days  before  we  met 
with  all  the  Islands  of  ice,  that  was  the  first  day  of  July  at  night,  and 
there  arose  a  great  and  a  marvailous  great  storme  and  much  foule 
weather ;  I  trust  in  Almightie  Jesu  to  heare  good  newes  of  her. 

The  rest  of  the  paper  relates  confusedly  how  the  *  Mary  of 
Guildford '  went  north  to  latitude  53°  and  then  came  south  along 
the  mainland  (which  she  reached  in  latitude  52°),  and  after 
watering  at  Cape  de  Bas  *  departed  toward  the  Southward  to  seeke 
our  fellow,'  and  on  August  Brd  entered  the  harbour  of  St.  John's  and 
found  '  eleven  saile  of  Normans  and  one  Britain  (Breton)  and  two 
Portugall  barkes,  and  all  a-fishing.'  That  she  was  still  at  St.  John's 
on  August  10th  we  know  from  the  Latin  version  of  Eut's  report, 
which  was  made  by  Albert  de  Prato  on  that  day.^^  Supposing 
that  she  started  on  the  return  journey  about  a  fortnight  later, 
she  would  probably  reach  England  about  the  beginning  of  October. 
Professor  Arber  has  found  that  John  Eut,  still  commanding  the 
'Mary  of  Guildford,'  was  carrying  wine  from  Bordeaux  for 
Henry  VIII  in  the  latter  part  of  1528. 

Another  point  suggests  itself.  John  Eut  with  his  *  bad  English 
and  worse  writing,'  the  author  of  this  confused,  contradictory 
report,  seems  unlike  the  English  captain  who  described  his  voyage 

'^  Purchas,  Pilgrimes,  vol.  iii.  p.  108. 

'*  He  means  that  one  of  them  arrived,  as  he  goes  on  to  explain. 

'*  Purchas  calls  these  documents  letters  ;  but  it  is  not  evident  how  they  were  sent 
or  intended  to  be  sent  to  England  :  if  by  a  homeward-bound  Norman  boat,  the  mode 
of  despatch  would  surely  have  been  mentioned  in  the  letters.  It  seems  more  probable 
that  Kut  on  reaching  St.  John's  wrote  a  report  of  his  voyage  to  be  presented  to  the 
king  on  his  return.  What  Purchas  calls  the  superscription  is  not  an  endorsement  by 
the  receiver,  but  a  summary  of  contents  by  the  writer,  being  expressed  in  the  first 
person.  ^ 
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to  Navarro,  apparently  speaking  Spanish.  Is  it  too  hazardous  a 
surmise  that  John  But  was  only  second  in  command,  and  that  his 
superior  officer,^^  the  commander  of  the  whole  expedition,  was  the 
captain  of  the  other  ship,  which  visited  the  Antilles  ? 

However  this  may  be,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 

*  Samson,'  which  parted  company  with  the  '  Mary  of  Guildford '  on 
July  Ist,  was  the  English  ship  which  appeared  at  La  Mona  on 
November  19th,  when  her  captain  described  to  Gines  Navarro  the 
separation  from  his  consort  and  his  own  subsequent  adventures. 
After  she  sailed  away  northeastwards  from  the  Antilles  *  no  news 
was  ever  heard  of  this  ship,'  as  Oviedo  says  :  it  would  naturally 
be  supposed  in  England  that  she  had  perished  in  the  '  marvailous 
great  storme '  in  which  her  consort  lost  sight  of  her. 

It  is  then  a  probable  conclusion  that  the  *  Mary  of  Guildford,' 
commander  John  But,  had  an  uneventful  voyage  home  from 
Newfoundland  in  the  course  of  September  1527,  and  that  her 
consort,  the  '  Samson,'  commander  unknown,  after  an  adventurous 
voyage  southward,  northward,  and  then  southward  again,  visited 
the  Antilles  in  the  last  part  of  November  of  the  same  year,  and 
sailing  homewards  across  the  Atlantic  in  December  was  lost  with 
all  hands.  Thus  the  earliest  English  voyage  to  the  West  Indies 
was  recorded  in  the  archives  of  Spain,  but  not  in  those  of 
England. 

The  precise  definition  of  events,  however  interesting,  has  little 
historical  importance  without  some  examination  of  the  meaning 
and  motive  of  action.  Hall  says  that  the  ships  were  sent  *  to  seeke 
strange  regions  ; '  Hakluyt  says  they  were  sent  '  to  discover  the 
north  parts ;  '  the  captain  of  the  *  Samson  '  told  Navarro  that  they 
had  been  sent  '  to  discover  the  land  of  the  great  Khan.'  These 
statements  all  agree  together,  and  the  story  of  the  expedition 
agrees  with  them  :  Hakluyt  says  '  they  sayled  very  farre  north- 
westward.' The  *  Mary  of  Guildford '  reached  latitude  53°,  and 
only  turned  south  to  Newfoundland  when  the  *  Hands  of  ice ' 
stopped  her.  They  were  evidently  sent  to  continue  the  quest  of 
Cabot  for  a  westerly  route  to  the  far  east  in  northern  latitudes— in 
fact,  to  search  for  a  north-west  passage.  Kut,  it  is  true,  in  his 
report  of  August  3rd,  vaguely  speaks  of  still  attempting  to  reach 
'  that  Hands  that  we  were  commanded,'  and  Mr.  Bid  die  thinks  that 
this  means  the  West  Indies ;  but  it  seems  far  more  probable  that 

*  that  Hands  '  means  the  region  of  furthest  Asia,  the  *  islands  '  of 
Cathay  and  Cipango,  or  some  spice  isles  still  to  be  discovered.  It 
may  be  that  John  But  made  another  effort  to  circumvent  the 
mainland  before  he  turned  homewards  on  the  approach  of  autumn. 
But  in  any  case  the  attempt  to  rival  in  northern   latitudes    the 

'^  There  is  a  strong  temptation  to  suppose  that  Master  Grube  was  the  captain  of 
the  '  Samson ; '  but  this  is  only  a  guess. 
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achievement  of  Magellan  in  the  south  was  obviously    the   main 
object  of  the  expedition. 

This  view  does  not,  however,  exclude  a  secondary  or  alternative 
design.  The  commander  of  the  *  Samson '  may  well  have  had 
general  instructions,  in  case  of  failure  in  this  first  design,  to 
explore  the  lands  to  the  south.  These  alternative  orders  would 
not  appear  in  those  instructions  from  the  king  of  England  which 
he  was  so  ready  to  show.  It  can  hardly  have  been  by  accident 
that,  avoiding  the  Great  Antilles  which  lay  directly  in  his  route, 
the  Englishman  first  appeared  at  the  insignificant  island  of  La 
Mona  and  there  acquired  the  information  he  needed.  Only  sailing 
by  a  chart  could  he  have  passed  so  accurately  between  La  Espanola 
and  Puerto  Eico ;  the  Piedmontese  pilot  must  have  possessed  and 
left  behind  him  a  chart  of  the  West  Indies.  Too  much  stress  must 
not  be  laid  upon  the  Englishman's  prompt  explanation  that  he  came 
for  a  cargo  of  brazil  wood,  although  this  speech  at  least  indicates 
readiness  in  respect  of  commercial  geography  ;  but  his  knowledge 
of  Spanish  and  the  instructions  written  in  Spanish  ready  to  be 
shown  to  all  inquirers  are  more  significant.  It  may  well  be  that 
King  Henry  VIII  shared  the  curiosity  of  the  king  of  France,  who 
desired  to  see  the  testament  of  Adam,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
assured  that  the  whole  of  the  new  world  was  assigned  to  His 
Catholic  Majesty. 

In  any  case,  whether  the  expedition  aimed  exclusively  at  the 
north-west  passage  or  not,  the  whole  story  serves  to  remind  us 
that  all  the  English  experiments  in  westward  discovery  and  planta- 
tion, from  the  work  of  John  Cabot  in  1497  to  that  of  the  Virginia 
company  in  1607,  were  undertaken  in  imitation  and  rivalry  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  enterprise.^''  F.  A.  Kirkpateick. 


James   VI  and  Rome, 

The  following  letter,  which  has  only  recently  come  to  light, 
possesses  some  interest  in  relation  to  the  dealings  of  James  VI  with 
Kome,  when  he  was  intent  upon  securing  catholic  support  for  his 
succession  to  the  English  crown.  How  far  he  committed  himself 
in  this  dangerous  policy  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  In  1608  a  stir 
was  made  by  the  discovery  of  a  letter  said  to  have  been  written  by 
him  to  Clement  VIII  in   1599,   with   the   object   of  procuring   a 

•^  Mr.  Biddle,  who  first  drew  attention  to  the  passage  in  Purchas  containing  John 
Rut's  report,  is  the  true  author  of  this  investigation.  The  original  Spanish  despatch 
had  not  been  published  in  his  time  :  if  he  had  seen  it  he  would,  I  doubt  not,  have 
modified  his  conclusion.  The  present  paper  is  merely  an  emendation  of  an  error 
which  at  that  time  was  unavoidable. 
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cardinal's  hat  for  William  Chisholm,  bishop  of  Vaizon.     Although 
the  letter  bore  his  name,  he  repudiated  knowledge  of  it,  and  Lord 
Balmerino,   who   had   been  his  secretary   of  state   at   the   time, 
ultimately  admitted  that  he  had  introduced  it  among  other  papers 
submitted  to  the  king  for  signature,  and  that  James  had  hastily 
signed  it  in  ignorance  of  its  contents.     Balmerino  was  disgraced 
and  ruined,  and  was  even  condemned  to  death,  though  the  sentence 
was  never  carried  out ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  was 
not  tricked  into  assuming  the  whole  responsibility  in  order  to  screen 
his  master.     The  two  most  recent  Scottish  historians  differ  in  the 
view  they  take  of  the  transaction ;    for,  while  Mr.  Hume  Brown 
thinks  *  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  James  wrote   the  letter,'  ^ 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  follows  Mr.  Gardiner  in  regarding  Balmerino's 
confession  as  the  simple  truth.^     Be  that  as  it  may,  we  here  have 
another  letter,  written  two  years  later,  which  appears  still  more 
compromising.      It   is   dated    at   Dalkeith,    31    July   1601,   and 
addressed  to  Cardinal  Borghese  as  protector  of  the  Scottish  nation 
at  Rome ;  and  although  signed  by  the  queen,  Anne  of  Denmark, 
and  not  by  James  himself,  it  expressly  claims  to  be  written  by  his 
authority  and  in  reply  to  letters  received  by  him  from  the  pope, 
which  for  good  reasons  he  could  not  answer  personally.     The  letters 
referred  to  were  brought  to  Scotland  by  Edward  Drummond,  as  we 
learn  from  the  instructions  given  to  him  on  his  return  to  Eome  for 
a  verbal  communication  to  Clement  upon  the  results  of  his  mission. 
These  instructions,  which  have  lately  been  printed  ^  from  the  original 
at  the  Vatican,  are  also  signed  by  Anne,  but  bear  no  date.     They 
were,  however,  obviously  written  at  the  same  time  as  her  less  full 
but  more  unreserved  letter  to  Cardinal  Borghese,  in  which  they 
are  mentioned.     One  addition  is  that  Drummond  is  directed  to  ex- 
cuse James  to  the  pope  for  not  writing,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
afraid  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  he  used 
his  wife's  pen  in  both  cases  in  order  that  he  might  be  free  to  deny 
having  replied  if  any  suspicion  of  the  correspondence  was  excited* 

Apart  from  the  other  document,  the  letter  here  printed  might 
well  cause  alarm  both  to  English  and  Scottish  protestants.  So 
far  as  Anne  is  concerned,  its  language  is  entirely  without  dis- 
guise, for  she  states  not  only  that  Scotland  is  ripe  for  a  return 
to  the  catholic  faith,  but  that  the  bearer  (Drummond)  is  empowered 
to  profess  it  in  her  name  at  the  holy  see,  on  the  understanding 
that  caution  is  necessary  on  account  of  Elizabeth's  spies.  Although 
it  is  known  that  she  had  leanings  towards  Eome,*  this  is   more 

»  Brown,  Hist  of  Scotland,  ii.  (1902),  p.  237. 

'  Lang,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ii.  1902,  pp.  439,  503,  521. 

^  '  Summa  mandatorum  quae  Edoardo  Drummond  ...  ad  pontificem  optimum 
maximum  committimus,'  A.  0.  Meyer,  Clemens  VIII.  und  Jakob  I.  von  England 
(Rome,  1904),  p.  36.    The  editor  dates  them  between  May  1601  and  June  1602. 

*  Engl.  Hist.  Rev.  iii.  (1888),  p.  795. 
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direct  and  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  length  to  which  she  was 
prepared  to  go  than  has,  I  believe,  as  yet  appeared,  except  in 
Drummond's  instructions,  where  it  is  repeated.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  no  hint  of  any  need  of  concealment  from  her  husband,  and 
the  question  is  how  far  she  was  really  acting  with  his  knowledge 
and  sanction.  Whatever  was  the  case  later,  when  under  altered 
conditions  his  protestantism  had  become  more  rigid,  the  probability 
is  that,  in  his  anxiety  at  this  time  to  stand  well  with  Kome,  James 
was  ready  to  utilise,  or  even  stimulate,  his  wife's  religious  proclivities 
for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  political  ends.  There  is  an  ambi- 
guity in  the  use  of  *  we  '  and '  our  '  and  elsewhere  in  this  letter  which 
was  perhaps  intentional,  and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  opening 
sentence,  it  suggests  that  the  letter  was  designed  to  encourage  a 
belief  at  the  papal  court  in  the  king's  actual  or  impending  conver- 
sion, while  at  the  same  time  it  might  be  disavowed,  if  necessity 
arose.  It  may  be  added  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  letter,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  37021, 
f.  25).  It  is  written  in  a  secretary's  hand,  but  bears  Anne's  seal  of 
arms  as  well  as  her  signature,  and  the  contemporary  Italian  docket 
is  evidence  that  it  was  despatched  and  reached  its  destination. 

G.  F.  Wabner. 
Illustrissime  et  Keverendissime  Domine, 

AUatae  sunt  a  S"™"  D[omino]  N[ostro]  ad  serenissimum  Scotiae  regem 
litterae  gratissimae ;  his  rescribere  iustis  de  causis  non  potuit.  Nos, 
accepta  rescribendi  ab  eodem  rege  aucthoribate,  earumdem  latorem,  fide 
erga  nos  in  hac  legatione  probatum,  cum  epistolis  ad  S[anctita]tem  S[uam] 
et  mandatis  remittimus,  quorum  summam  illustrissimae  D[ominationi] 
V[e8trae],  pro  ea  fide  et  benevolentia  qua  regni  nostri  iura  et  subditorum 
casus  apud  Sanctam  Sedem  defenditis,  uti  et  regni  nostri  et  religionis 
apud  nos  statum,  significabit.  Spiritus  Sancti  gratia  ex  haeresis  tenebris 
ad  catholicae  veritatis  lucem  revivimus ;  et  fidem  catholicam  nostro 
nomine  apud  Sanctam  Apostolicam  Sedem  profitendi  curam  nuntio  et 
procuratori  huie  nostro  commisimus.  Clancularij  qui  ex  vestra  curia 
[veniunt]  nuntij  nostrarum  rerum  quae  apud  vos  geruntur,  piae  regis 
serenissimi  nostraeque  voluntatis,  Angliae  reginam  certiorem  reddunt, 
cuius  anfractus  praesentium  later  aegre  protegente  etiam  serenissimo  rege 
accusatus  devitavit.  Nos  regni  et  vitae  (quod  maioribus  nostris  contigit  I 
pericula  metuentes  cautius  et  tardius  cogimur  incedere.  Is  est  apud  nos 
rerum  status  quern  ad  hunc  diem  non  aspeximus,  ut  ope  Sanctae  Sedis 
et  diligentia  f eliciora  omnia  speremus.  Cunctando  et  deliberando  hostium 
insidiis  deteriorem  fore  rerum  conditionem  et  regni  nostri  periculum 
cernimus.  Nuntius  hie,  ea  quam  commisimus  fide,  ilia  quibus  ad  messis 
proventum  maxime  indigemus  nostro  nomine  significabit.  Illustrissimam 
V[estram]  D[ominationem],  ea  quam  eiusdem  nuntii  relatione  rex 
serenissimus  de  vobis  concepit  benevolentia,  a  S™°  D[omino]  N[ostro] 
omnia  sollicite  procurare  cupimus,  ut  felix  aliquando  hoc  regnum,  ex 
misera  nostrorum  temporum  calamitate  reviviscens,  quam  nusquam 
antea   dereliquit  maiorum  suorum  fidem  recipiat,  pro  qua  nos   omnes 
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adversos  casus  et  vitae  et  sceptri  pericula  subire  paratas  offerimus,  pioque 
huic  et  tarn  necessario  operi  incumbentibus  suscepti  laboris  a  Deo  prae- 
mium  reposcemus.  Datum  ex  palatio  nostro  Dalquetensi  pridie  Calendas 
August!  M.D.CI. 

lUustrissimae  et  Reverendissimae  Dominationis  Vestrae 

Obsequentissima 

Anna  R. 

.[Addressed  :]  111"*'  et  R"""  Dno.  Cardinali  Borghesio, 
Regni  Scotiae  Protector!, 
Romae. 

[Docketed :]  Dalquita  {sc.  Dalkeith).     Ser""  Reg»  Scotiae. 
Pridie  Kal"  Augusti,  1601. 


The  Duke  of  Monmouth' s  Instructions  in  June  i6yg. 

Monmouth's  conduct  of  the  brief  campaign  which  terminated  in 
the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  June  22,  1679,  is  familiar  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Old  Mortality,  Scott  suggests  him  as  exceeding 
instructions  in  his  tender  dealing  with  the  rebels  before  the  battle, 
and  falling  short  of  his  orders  in  his  refusal  to  sanction  a  bloody 
pursuit  after  it.  Scott  also  represents  him  in  the  engagement  as 
subject  to  *  the  sterner  opinions  of  the  colleagues  in  office,  who  had 
been  assigned  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  as  well  as  advising  him.' 
These  *  colleagues '  are  stated  to  have  been  Dalziel  and  Graham  of 
Claverhouse.  The  whole  picture  is  extravagantly  inaccurate. 
Monmouth's  commission  as  commander-in-chief  associates  no 
*  colleagues '  with  him.^  Dalziel' s  employment  as  lieutenant-general 
under  Monmouth  was  recommended  by  the  Scottish  Council  on 
June  15,  1679.  His  commission  was  signed  by  the  king  on 
June  19,^  but  did  not  reach  Edinburgh  until  June  22,  the  date  of 
the  battle.  Dalziel  was  not  present  at  the  engagement.  As  to 
Claverhouse  the  error  of  Scott's  statement  approaches  absurdity. 
That  promising  young  officer  had  held  a  commission  on  the  Scottish 
establishment  for  less  than  nine  months.  His  rank  in  June  1679 
and  until  1682  was  that  of  captain.  His  command  was  a  single 
troop  of  horse,  one  of  three  which  had  been  raised  in  the  autumn  of 
1678.  In  Scott's  pages  he  poses  bravely  as  '  Colonel '  Graham. 
He  appears  in  command  of  the  life-guards,  a  body  entirely  distinct 
from  his  own  troop,  and  on  the  morrow  of  the  battle  he  is  sud- 
denly promoted  general.  Had  his  rank  and  service  been  as  Scott 
represents  them,  his  association  with  Monmouth  and  Dalziel 
would  at  least  be  plausible.  But  the  joining  of  a  young  and,  so 
far,  little-known  officer  of  junior  rank  with  the  veteran  Dalziel  as 
Monmouth's  '  colleagues  in  office '  is  generous  romance.  As  to 
'  Warrant  Book,  Scotland,  vol.  v.  fol.  158.  «  Ibid.  ff.  167,  168. 
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Monmouth's  execution  of  his  instructions,  Scott  was  probably 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  them.  Even  the  plodding 
Wodrow,  while  supposing  them  to  have  been  not  wholly  unfavour- 
able to  the  *  honest '  party,  confessed  that  he  had  seen  no 
copy  of  them.  The  text  of  them,  transcribed  from  the  Warrant 
Book  in  the  Eecord  Office,^  is  printed  below,  and  proves  conclusively 
that  in  his  negotiations  with  the  rebels  before  the  battle  Monmouth 
was  obedient  to  the  orders  he  had  received. 

That  Monmouth  held  in  his  troops  from  pursuit  after  the  battle 
Scott  accepted  on  the  authority  of  Captain  John  Creichton,  who  was 
present  at  the  engagement.  His  Memoirs,  edited  by  Swift,  have  been 
far  too  unreservedly  accepted  as  authoritative.  A  careful  collation 
of  his  statements  with  other  contemporary  records  has  convinced 
me  that  the  value  of  his  Memoirs  is  of  the  slightest.  By  historians 
of  Covenant  sympathies  Monmouth's  merciful  disposition  has  also 
been  emphasised,  chiefly  as  a  foil  to  Claverhouse's  asserted  defiance 
of  orders  and  relentless  pursuit  after  the  battle.  But  in  fact 
Monmouth  himself  ordered  the  pursuit.  That  he  did  so  is  categori- 
cally stated  in  the  report  of  the  battle  published  '  by  authority.' 
That  the  order  was  carried  out  resolutely  is  testified  to  by  a 
messenger  who  left  the  field  of  battle  with  despatches  for  the 
Council  at  Edinburgh.  While  the  cavalry  did  its  work  upon  the 
routed  whigs,  Monmouth  halted  his  infantry.  If  it  is  possible  to 
trace  the  tradition  of  Monmouth's  inertness  to  even  the  semblance 
of  a  fact,  it  may  be  found  perhaps  in  the  inactivity  of  his  main 
body  while  the  cavalry  ranged  the  country  in  pursuit.  But  that 
Monmouth  omitted  to  follow  up  his  victory  in  a  natural  and 
legitimate  manner  has  as  little  truth  in  it  as  the  rest  of  Scott's 
picturesque  perversion  of  history.  C.  Sanford  Terry. 

Charles,  R. 

Instructions  to  James,  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Monmouth,  Generall  of 
our  Militia  and  Standing  Forces,  and  of  all  ozir  other  Forces  in  our 
ancient  Kingdome  of  Scotland. 

1.  Assoone  as  you  come  to  the  Borders,  you  will  receive  our  Commis- 
sion under  our  Great  Seale  of  Scotland  to  be  Generall  [of]  our  Forces 
aforesaid,  and  with  all  convenient  speed  you  shall  goe  to  Edenburgh, 
where  you  shalbe  admitted  a  Privy  Councellor,  being  one  of  that  Number 
by  our  Commission  many  years  agoe.  You  are  to  acquaint  the  Councell 
with  your  Commission,  and  wee  are  confident  they  will  contribute  all 
that  is  in  their  power  for  promoting  our  Service  wherein  you  are  now 
ingaged. 

2.  You  shall  march  with  all  our  Forces  both  Scotts  &  English  against 
the  Eebells  now  in  Armes,  against  us  and  our  authority,  or  with  such 
numbers  of  them  as  you  shall  Judge  convenient,  and  dispose  of  them  as 
you  think  best  for  our  Service. 

'  Warrant  Book,  Scotland,  vol.  v.  f.  159. 
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8.  By  your  Commission  you  are  authorised  to  Grant  Pardons  to  all 
or  as  many  of  the  Rebells  as  are  now  in  Armes  against  us,  without  any 
limitation.  And  seing  this  Rebellion  was  openly  declared  at  Rugland  ^ 
upon  the  29*^^  day  of  May  last  past,  you  may  as  you  think  fit  give  absolute 
Pardon  to  any  person  or  persons  for  all  that  was  done  there  or  any  Act 
of  Rebellion  occurring  thereafter  ;  Excepting  only  such  as  were  legally 
forfeited  for  Crimes  before  that  time,  as  also  excepting  those  who  were 
guilty  of  the  late  horrid  murther  of  the  Arch-Bishop  of  St.  Andrews. 

4.  You  shall  cause  execute  Martiall  Law,  even  unto  Death  or  other 
punishments  conforme  to  the  Articles  of  Warre  Signed  by  us  the 
26*^^  Feb^y  1671  and  thereafter  printed  &  published,  and  againe  authorised 
&  reprinted  by  our  Warrant  dated  the  11^^  Jan^'y  167 J  by  which  our  Mihtia 
Forces  &  others  called  to  our  assistance  are  expresly  Subjected  to  those 
Articles. 

5.  And  as  you  haue  power  to  reclaime  such  as  you  find  capable  of  our 
mercy,  conforme  to  our  3"^  Instruction,  So  you  shall  pursue  the  obstinate 
Rebells  who  shall  remaine  in  Armes,  with  Fire  &  sword,  and  all  the 
extremities  of  Warre,  untill  you  shall  absolutely  reduce  them. 

6.  You  shall  protect  the  Country  &  all  such  who  are  innocent  of  this 
RebelUon,  as  far  as  is  possible.  And  you  shall  in  a  particular  manner 
countenance  &  protect  the  Lords  the  Bishops  &  the  Orthodox  Clergy,  who 
are  chiefly  declared  to  be  the  object  of  y^  malice  of  those  Rebells. 

7.  You  shall  give  frequent  Advertisements  to  us  or  to  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale,  our  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  of  all  that  passeth  re- 
lating to  our  Service  in  Scotland ;  And  you  shall  obey  such  further 
Instructions  as  you  shall  receive  from  Us,  under  our  Royall  hand. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  Whitehall,  the  14*^^  day  of  June  1679  and  of 
our  Reigne  the  31*^^  year. 

C.R. 

By  his  Ma*^  comand 

Laudebdalb, 
*  Rutherglen. 
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Reviews  of  Books 


Le    Christianisme  dans  VEmpire  Perse  sous  la  Dynastie  Sassanide. 

Par  J.  Labourt.     (Biblioth^que  de  rEnseignement  de  I'Histoire 

Eccl^siastique.)     (Paris :  Lecoffre.    1904.) 
De  Timotheo  I  Nestorianorum  Patriarcha  (728-823)  et  Christianorum 

Orientalium  Condicione  sub  Chaliphis  Ahhasidis.     Thesim  Facultati 

Litterarum  Parisiensi  projponebat  Hier.  Laboukt.    (Paris :  Lecoffre. 

1904.) 

The  history  of  the  church  of  the  further  East  is  a  subject  on  which  very 
little  has  hitherto  been  written  ;  and  indeed  until  the  recent  publication 
of  the  Acts  of  the  eastern  synods  in  a  complete  form  by  M.  Chabot, 
and  of  the  lives  of  various  eastern  saints,  very  little  could  be  known 
about  it.  The  appearance,  therefore,  of  M.  Labourt's  book  on  Christianity 
under  the  Sassanids,  in  which  full  use  is  made  of  the  new  sources  of 
information,  is  very  opportune.  The  historical  narrative  is  followed  by 
an  interesting  account  of  the  theology  of  the  Persian  church,  in  which 
it  is  shown  that  the  establishment  of  Nestorianism  was  a  gradual  process, 
not  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  synod  of  431.  There  is  also 
a  description  of  the  ecclesiastical  organisation,  and  the  book  concludes 
with  an  index  and  a  reproduction  of  the  map  given  in  M.  Duval's 
Litterature  Syriaque.  As  the  ordinary  maps  are  not  made  from  the 
ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  this  last  is  a  specially  commendable  feature. 

Excellent  as  is  the  author's  use  of  the  Nestorian  sources,  he  has 
unfortunately,  like  many  specialists,  somewhat  neglected  other  authorities. 
For  instance,  his  account  of  Sergius  of  Khesaina  is  cited  from  M.  Duval 
only,  and,  if  he  had  consulted  the  so-called  Zacharias  Bhetor,  he 
would  have  been  able  to  add  to  his  description  of  the  patriarch  Joseph. 
Again,  a  reference  to  the  same  author  or  to  Procopius  would  have  shown 
him  that  the  Theodosioupolis  taken  by  Kawad  was  not  Khesaina,  but 
the  Armenian  city  of  the  name.  It  is  apparently  a  similar  neglect 
of  non-Nestorian  sources  which  leads  him  to  think  that  the  pretender 
maintained  by  Khosrau  was  the  real  son  of  Maurice,  and  to  confuse  the 
chronology  of  the  campaigns  of  Heraclius  (p.  233).  Inaccurate  also 
is  the  statement  that  no  territorial  concessions  were  made  by  Khosrau  in 
590 ;  the  districts  ceded  are  mentioned  by  Sebeos.  The  date  614  for 
the  fall  of  Alexandria  (618  is  the  earliest  possible)  is  perhaps  a  confusion 
with  Jerusalem.  Somewhat  startling  again  are  the  statements  that  from 
the  time  of  Justinian  to  that  of  Maurice  the  imperial  government  showed 
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sympathy  towards  the  Monophysites  (p.  199),  and  that  the  accession  of 
the  Abbasids  put  an  end  to  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Arabs  (p.  849). 
I  may  further  note  that  the  word  translated  *  Ariminites '  (p.  42) 
really  represents  'Apcto/xavtrat,  that  the  op.  cit.  mentioned  at  p.  167,  n.  5, 
needs  explanation,  that  the  statements  as  to  the  original  seat  of  the 
Monophysite  catholicate  on  pp.  198,  218,  and  240  can  hardly  be  recon- 
ciled, and  that  16  June  632  is  not  the  date  of  the  accession  of  Yazdgerd 
(p.  245),  but  only  the  first  day  of  the  year  in  which  it  took  place. 

Matters  of  this  kind,  however,  scarcely  detract  from  the  general 
excellence  of  the  book,  and  it  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  we  are  not  to 
have  a  sequel  dealing  with  the  history  of  Christianity  under  the  caliphs. 
Such  a  sequel  the  author  had,  as  he  explains,  intended  to  write  ;  but 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  published  authorities  he  has  contented 
himself  with  a  monograph  on  the  life  and  times  of  the  patriarch 
Timothy,  to  which  are  added  a  chapter  on  the  Nestorian  missions 
and  a  Latin  version  of  Timothy's  unpublished  canons.  It  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  methods  of  oriental  government  to  find  a  large  portion 
of  these  canons  occupied  with  regulations  as  to  inheritances.  Use  has  also 
been  made  of  the  manuscript  of  Timothy's  letters,  now  being  pubUshed 
by  Dr.  Braun ;  but  on  p.  18,  had  the  work  been  printed  a  little  later, 
reference  might  have  been  made  to  M.  Nau's  suggestion^  that  the 
Marunaye  here  addressed  are  not  the  Maronites,  but  an  Arabian  people. 
Of  the  two  estimates  of  Timothy's  age  (p.  1)  surely  the  lower  one,  given 
by  himself,  must  be  accepted.     On  p.  37  *  628  '  should  be  *  630.' 

E.  W.  Brooks. 


The  Early  Institutional  Life  of  Japan  :  a  Study  on  the  Beform  of  A.D. 
645.     By  K.  Asakawa,  Ph.D.     (New  York  :  Scribner.     1903.) 

Professor  Asakawa's  work  is  lucid  in  exposition,  scientific  in  method, 
absolutely  free  from  national  or  racial  bias,  and  written  in  excellent 
English.  The  writer's  object  is  to  show  the  mode  and  results  of  the 
wholesale  adoption  of  Chinese  civilisation  by  Japan  in  645,  paralleled 
in  our  own  times  by  the  series  of  events  which  began  with  the  Iwakura 
embassy  of  1871.  The  year  645  inaugurated  the  greatest  and  most  per- 
manent foreign  success  of  the  civilisation  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  won  by 
its  own  inherent  merits,  without  the  sword  being  once  drawn  in  the  cause 
of  its  promulgation. 

In  his  bibliographical  chapter  Dr.  Asakawa  describes  the  nature  and 
estimates  the  value  of  his  authorities.  These  are  mainly  the  Kojiki 
(Ancient  Annals)  and  the  Nihongi  (Chronicles  of  Japan),  full  and  carefully 
annotated  translations  of  which  by  EngHsh  scholars  ^  are  in  existence. 
These  works,  oddly  enough,  were  produced  almost  simultaneously — the 
Kojiki  in  712  and  the  Nihongi  ^  in  720 — but  represent  entirely  different 

»  Rev.  de  V  Orient  Chrit.  (1904),  p.  273. 

>  The  former  was  published  by  Professor  B.  H.  Chamberlain  in  1882,  the  latter 
by  Dr.  W.  G.  Aston  in  1896.     See  ante,  vol.  xiv.  p.  216  (1899). 

-  The  Nihongi  was  written  in  and  intended  to  be  read  as  Chinese.  In  the  Kojiki, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  the  Chinese  script  is  alone  used— the  syllabaries  of  Kukai 
(Kobo  Daishi)  were  not  invented  before  the  middle  of  the  eighth,  century — the  characters 
are  often  employed  phonetically  to  spell  pure  Japanese  words  (as  with  a  syllabaiy),  and 

K  2 
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schools  bf  thought.  The  former  is  as  little  Chinese  as  was  possible 
after  the  reforms  that  had  been  initiated  some  half-century  earlier, 
the  latter  under  the  same  circumstances  is  thoroughly  Chinese  in 
tone.  They  must  therefore  be  used  with  great  caution  and  in  the 
light  of  later  compositions,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Zoku  Nihongi 
(Continuation  of  the  Nihongi,  789),  the  Bio  no  Gige  (True  Explanation  of 
the  Legal  Code,  701),  and  the  Yejigi  Shiki  (Code  of  Yengi,  927).  So 
studied,  valuable  information,  approaching  more  or  less  to  historic  truth, 
may  be  gained  from  the  two  earliest  authorities  and  amplified  from  the 
later  ones,  all  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  Koktishi  taiki  (Complete 
Succession  of  National  Histories),  published  in  1901  at  Tokyo  in 
seventeen  volumes.  Dr.  Asakawa  begins  by  an  interesting  and  in 
many  respects  novel  picture  of  pre-Chinese  Japan,  which  is  followed  by 
the  most  lucid  and  sympathetic  view  of  the  Thang  system  in  China 
I  have  anywhere  met  with.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  reforms 
initiated  in  645  are  then  dealt  with  in  detail,  and  in  a  supplementary 
chapter  their  effects  upon  the  history  of  Japan  from  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  are  exhibited.  The  principal 
inference  to  be  gathered  from  the  work  is  that  after  all  the  essence  of  the 
political  system  of  China  was  not  taken  over.  The  mikado  ^  remained 
a  tribal  sovereign ;  he  was  the  descendant  of  heaven  and  no  duties  lay 
upon  him,  not  the  supreme  officer  of  heaven,  deputed  to  govern  the 
people  for  their  happiness  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  heaven,  the  true 
Lord  of  all.  Hence  the  mikado  as  such — when  not  playing,  or  made  or 
supposed  to  play,  the  part  of  a  Chinese  emperor — could  do  no  wrong,  and 
rebellion  in  no  case  was  justifiable  in  Japan.  In  China  this  democratic 
right  was  always  recognised.  F.  Victor  Dickins. 

The  Arts  in  Early  England.    By  G.  Baldwin  Brown,  M.A.    2  vols. 
(London:  Murray.     1903.) 

Unless  Professor  Brown's  two  volumes  may  be  looked  upon  as  fore- 
runners of  others  on  the  same  subject,  their  title  is  not  quite  a  happy 
one,  inasmuch  as  neither  treats  otherwise  than  indirectly  of  the 
arts  of  Early  England.      It  is  true  that  the  first  volume  has  a  subtitle, 

*  The  Life  of  Saxon  England  in  its  Relation  to  the  Arts,'  but  beyond  an 
introductory  chapter  on  the  character  of  medieval  art  the  greater  part 
of  it  consists  of  a  series  of  disquisitions  on  our  early  religious  and 
social  organisations,  which  lead  up  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  second 
volume.  The  opening  chapter  of  the  first  volume  is  followed  by  others  on 
*The  country  and  the  town  a  thousand  years  ago,'  *The  castle,  the 
church,  and  the  monastery,'  *  The  conversion  of  England,'  '  The  English 

the  result  is  a  sort  of  jargon  originally  read  as  partly  pure  Japanese,  partly  more  or 
less  Japanised  Chinese. 

^  I  do  not  understand  Dr.  Asakawa's  objections  to  the  term  *  mikado  '  being 
employed,  at  all  events  in  dealing  with  ancient  history.  It  became  at  an  early  date 
the  designation  of  the  original  tribal  chief,  while  it  is  more  respectful  than  the  term  wo 
(king)  or  kimi  (lord).  It  was  not  until  after  the  reforms  of  the  seventh  century  had 
been  accomplished  that  the  mikado  was  designated  by  the  Chinese  title  tei  (emperor) 
I  cannot  agree,   I  may   add,  with    Dr.   Asakawa's    description   of  Buddhism    as 

*  para  sitic' 
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missionary  bishop  and  his  monastic  seat,'  and  *  The  Saxon  monastery 
in  its  relation  to  learning  and  art,'  and  concludes  with  three  chapters  on 
the  village  church  with  regard  to  (a)  the  circumstances  of  its  foundation, 
(b)  its  constitutional  history,  and  (c)  its  relation  to  the  life  of  the  people. 
These  concluding  chapters  are  particularly  happy,  and  the  historical 
ones  that  precede  them  form  an  excellent  epitome  for  the  information  of 
those  who  have  not  access  to  any  larger  work. 

A  greater  interest,  however,  attaches  to  the  second  volume,  which 
treats  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  England  from  the  conversion  of  the 
Saxons  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  This  is  a  subject  to  which  Professor 
Brown  has  for  some  time  paid  special  attention,  and  if  we  are  unable  to 
accept  all  his  conclusions  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to  the 
moderation  and  care  with  which  he  has  set  forth  his  views.  In 
the  first  two  chapters  are  discussed  (1)  the  Roman  and  Celtic  sources 
of  English  ecclesiastical  buildings  and  (2)  foreign  influences  on  later 
Saxon  architecture.  As  regards  the  latter,  while  rightly,  as  we  think, 
arguing  against  any  direct  Danish  influence  or  traces  of  wooden  con- 
struction, the  author  pleads  strongly  for  an  architectural  connexion  with 
Germany,  which  gave  us  the  single  western  tower,  pilaster  buttresses, 
the  unrecessed  midwall- shafted  window  openings,  and  doubly  splayed  win- 
dows. On  this  point  there  may  probably  be  some  diversity  of  opinion. 
The  third  chapter  treats  of  the  number,  distribution,  and  criteria  of 
existing  Saxon  churches.  Concerning  the  last  Professor  Brown  con- 
cludes that  *  there  is  no  criterion  of  absolute  validity '  for  distinguishing 
a  Saxon  church  from  one  belonging  to  the  other  medieval  periods ;  yet 
he  goes  on  to  instance  certain  '  general  symptoms,'  the  discussion  of 
which  is  spread  over  three  succeeding  chapters. 

The  two  concluding  chapters  deal  with  the  history  and  theory  of 
Saxon  building  and  the  architectural  standard  of  the  buildings  them- 
selves, as  illustrated  by  the  facts  and  hypotheses  of  the  preceding 
chapters ;  and  the  volume  ends  with  an  appendix  containing  an  index 
list,  with  a  map,  of  existing  Saxon  churches.  In  considering  the  number 
and  distribution  of  the  latter  Professor  Brown  takes  little  or  no  account 
of  such  physical,  geographical,  or  geological  divisions  as  may  have 
influenced  the  plans  and  technique  of  the  buildings,  nor  of  the  difference 
that  must  have  existed  between  a  land  divided  into  a  number  of 
rival  kingdoms  and  its  later  condition  under  the  monarchy  of  the 
Norman  conquerors.  Yet  occasional  references  to  certain  types  peculiar 
to  Kent,  and  to  others  characteristic  of  Lincolnshire,  show  that  Pro- 
fessor Brown  is  not  altogether  unmindful  of  such  differences.  Two 
other  points  seem  also  not  to  have  received  sufficient  treatment 
throughout,  the  influence  of  then  existing  Romano-British  structures 
upon  Anglo-Saxon  church- building,  and  the  uses  to  which  the  various 
parts  of  the  churches  themselves  were  put.  In  connexion  with  this 
latter  point  we  also  notice  an  apparent  unwillinsfness  to  discuss  the 
character  and  use  of  those  western  adjuncts  which  were  certainly  attached 
to  a  number  of  our  Saxon  churches.  Lastly,  we  think  Professor  Brown 
has  failed  to  grasp  the  importance  of  the  development  and  comparative; 
study  both  of  ground  plans  and  methods  of  building,  the  value  of  which, 
especially  as  to  plans,  has  already  been  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Mickle- 
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thwaite  and  others,  to  whose  previous  labours  in  the  same  field  Professor 
Brown  acknowledges  his  indebtedness. 

Despite  these  apparent  shortcomings  we  have  to  thank  Professor 
Brown  for  a  work  of  considerable  interest  and  value,  and  especially  for 
the  excellent  and  numerous  series  of  illustrations,  for  many  of  which  we 
are  also  indebted  to  Mrs.  Brown.  The  printing  and  general  appearance  of 
the  volumes  need  no  praise.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope. 


Die  soziale  und  politische  Bedeutung  der  Grundherrschaft  im  friiheren 
Mittelalter.  Von  Gerhard  Seeliger.  (Abhandlungen  der  philo- 
logisch-historischen  Klasse  der  Koniglich  Sachsischen  Gesellschaft 
der  Wissenschaften,  XXII.)     (Leipzig.    1903.) 

Professor  Seeliger' s  memoir  presents  undoubtedly  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  study  of  medieval  institutions  in  their  connexion  with  social 
conditions.  The  author  is  well  known  as  a  constitutional  historian  by 
his  learned  edition  of  Waltz's  Verfassiongsgeschichte,  while  as  the  editor 
of  the  Historische  Vierteljahrsschrift  he  represents  wide  views  on  historical 
subjects  and  a  commendable  tendency  to  keep  clear  of  *  splendid  isolation ' 
in  special  inquiries.  The  work  published  by  him  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Saxon  Academy  may  be  treated  as  an  attempt  to  give  new  life  to  sub- 
jects which  have  been  almost  too  much  discussed  by  scholars  in  the  course 
of  several  generations.  Waitz,  Roth,  Sickel,  Maurer,  Brunner,  Heusler, 
Rietschel,  and  others  have  treated  with  great  learning  and  acumen  of  the 
Frankish  forms  of  loanland,  of  franchises  {Immunitdt)^  and  of  manorial 
law  (Hofrecht),  and  on  the  whole,  by  help  of  these  discussions,  a  set  of 
doctrines  obtained  a  more  or  less  general  currency.  Professor  Seeliger 
calls  the  prevailing  theory  manorial  (die  grundherrliche  Theorie),  and 
points  to  the  following  traits  as  to  its  chief  characteristics.  Land-tenure 
is  transformed  during  the  Carolingian  period  in  two  directions  by  the 
growth  of  leases  :  the  precariae  spread  among  the  lower  orders  and  produce 
rustic  tenancies  held  by  rent  and  labour;  the  heneficia  are  gradually 
specialised  as  holdings  of  military  vassals.  The  influence  of  great  lord- 
ships which  finds  expression  in  these  facts  and  forms  of  landholding  is 
further  increased  by  a  political  process — the  rise  of  '  immunities.'  From 
being  a  surrender  of  the  fiscal  profits  of  litigation  immunity  becomes  a 
surrender  of  jurisdiction.  In  the  ninth  century  it  is  mainly  restricted  to 
lower  jurisdiction,  while  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  feudal 
potentates,  and  especially  bishops,  acquire  rights  of  criminal  justice  in  the 
most  important  cases.  Such  are  the  salient  features  of  the  process  as 
understood  by  Waitz,  Brunner,  and  other  leading  historians  and  jurists. 
The  main  principle  of  the  evolution  is  sought  in  the  overwhelming  social 
and  political  influence  of  the  Grundherrschaft,  the  great  lord's  estate ; 
the  free  population  around  becomes  subjected  to  it ;  it  is  endowed  with 
jurisdictional  powers  which  shatter  the  bonds  of  public  justice  and 
administration ;  it  gen^^rates  special  legal  customs  in  the  shape  of  Hofrecht, 
The  rise  of  municipal  self-government  and  of  the  principalities  of  Germany 
(Territorien)  has  been  traced  to  germs  contained  in  the  Grundherr- 
schaft. 

Professor  Seeliger    ays  stress  on  the  signs  of   an    opposition  to 
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this  manorial  theory.  Caro  has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a 
great  number  of  small  freeholders  not  subjected  by  the  great  estate  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  Professor  von  Below  has  produced 
convincing  arguments  against  the  idea  of  a  development  of  the  town 
and  of  the  principality  from  manorial  origins,  and  has  traced  their 
derivation  from  the  public  power  of  the  State.  Professor  Seeliger  goes 
one  step  further  and  tries  to  show  that  within  the  estate  itself  they  were 
very  far  from  developing  exclusively  and  smoothly  on  the  lines  of  private 
lordship  and  private  jurisdiction.  To  begin  with,  the  precariae  and 
beneficia  were  not  originally  bound  up  with  any  special  economic  or  social 
qualifications.  The  early  precaria  was  simply  a  concession  on  special 
petition,  and,  at  a  later  stage,  it  became  regularly  a  lease  granted  in 
favour  of  a  donor  of  a  piece  of  land ;  there  was  nothing  high  or  low 
about  it,  and  no  trace  of  personal  subjection  to  the  grantor.  In  the 
same  way  the  beneficmm  is,  in  principle,  a  simple  loan  of  land,  then, 
more  specially,  a  loan  or  lease  which  did  not  lead  to  the  fitting  in  of 
the  tenure  into  the  economic  system  of  the  manor.  In  this  view  free 
hereditary  leases  (Erbleihen)  are  not  the  product  of  later  custom,  as 
Kietschel  has  tried  to  show  ;  they  come  right  down  from  the  Frankish 
period  and  testify  to  the  unbroken  continuity  of  free  intercourse  and  free 
condition.  Similarly  the  history  of  Immunity  is  made  to  disclose,  not 
the  collapse  of  a  free  population  under  private  rule,  but  the  gathering 
in  the  hands  of  great  lords  of  franchises  of  various  kinds  and  importance. 
There  is  the  sway  of  the  owner  over  the  unfree,  to  begin  with.  The 
Merovingian  slaveholder  was  even  more  absolute  in  this  respect  than  his 
successor  of  the  eleventh  century ;  the  State  came  to  play  a  greater 
part  in  the  life  of  the  unfree  instead  of  losing  hold  over  them.  As 
regards  free  tenants  {freie  Hintersassen)  a  fundamental  distinction  must 
be  made  between  contentions  which  arose  within  the  territory  of  the  Im- 
munity and  cases  where  members  of  the  Immunity  had  disputes  with  out- 
siders. As  a  rule,  only  cases  of  the  former  kind  came  under  the  cognisance 
of  the  tribunal  of  the  franchise  ;  in  the  latter  eventuality  the  advocatus 
of  the  franchise  had  to  act  in  the  public  court  in  conjunction  with  the 
Count.  Again,  free  owners  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  estate 
certainly  are  attracted  towards  the  franchise,  but  the  great  lords  obtain 
over  them  a  pecuUar  public  right,  the  so-called  Bann.  Altogether  the 
characteristic  trait  of  the  German  Grundherrschaft  is  the  heterogeneous 
nature  of  its  attributes  and  relations  :  it  consists  of  a  congeries  of  insti- 
tutions which  hold  together  but  loosely  and  admit  all  sorts  of  social 
varieties  within  their  sphere  of  action. 

This  may  stand  for  a  general  outline  of  Professor  Seeliger's  searching 
and  suggestive  investigations.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  great  importance 
of  his  results  both  for  the  right  understanding  of  the  process  described 
and  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  similiar  phenomena  of  English 
legal  history.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  analogies 
between  the  practices  of  the  Immunitdt  and  the  passage  from  the 
heterogeneous  grants  of  sac  and  soc  and  the  straggling  manors  of  Domes- 
day to  the  regularity  of  Norman  feudalism.  It  would  be  difi&cult  to 
offer  an  adequate  criticism  of  the  author*  s  arguments  without  entering 
into  very  technical  details.     I  will  merely  mention  some  points  which 
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occurred  to  me  in  the  course  of  an  attentive  perusal  of  Professor  Seeliger's 
studies. 

I  can  but  express  my  complete  agreement  with  the  general  drift  of 
our  writer's  analysis.  The  simple  formula  of  the  overwhelming  influence 
of  the  manorial  estate  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  has  evidently 
been  applied  in  too  sweeping  a  manner,  and  it  was  very  important  to 
show  that  it  has  to  be  subjected  to  material  Umitations  in  point  of 
quantity  as  well  as  of  quality.  The  constitutional  side  of  the  process 
has  been  described  with  much  acumen  and  discretion.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  Professor  Seeliger,  although  making  substantial  reserva- 
tions in  regard  to  what  would  have  been  termed  in  England  Crown  cases, 
is  still  quite  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  passage  of  lower  jurisdiction 
into  the  hands  of  great  lords.  He  remarks,  very  rightly,  that  the  fate  of 
the  lower  classes  mainly  depended  on  the  structure  of  secondary  courts 
and  the  conduct  of  every-day  affairs.  The  only  stricture  which  I  should 
like  to  make  on  this  part  of  the  inquiry  might  be  directed  against  certain 
assumptions  which  seem  arbitrary,  and  a  tendency  to  dialectic  exaggera- 
tion in  defining  conditions  and  contrasts.  To  illustrate  my  meaning  in  the 
former  respect,  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  there  is  sufficient  ground 
for  treating  the  far-reaching  franchises  of  Hamburg  and  Magdeburg  as 
exceptional  and  capable  of  special  interpretation  ?  Is  there  really  a 
standard  for  making  out  what  is  to  be  considered  as  normal  in  such 
cases  ?  Or,  again,  why  should  familia  be  taken  currently  in  the  restricted 
case  of  unfree  dependents,  when  it  is  admitted  by  the  author  himself 
that  it  may  stand  for  dependents  of  all  kinds,  both  free  and  servile  ?  Some 
exaggeration  in  the  use  of  the  analytical  method  is  noticeable  in  the 
treatment  of  the  modifications  of  Immunitdt  and  Bann :  in  spite  of  a 
general  agreement  with  the  author's  contention  one  cannot  help  feeling 
some  distrust  as  to  the  marches  and  countermarches  of  these  insti- 
tutions. 

More  serious  doubts  may  be  expressed  as  to  the  economic  under- 
currents of  the  political  and  legal  processes  which  are  described  in  the 
memoir  under  discussion.  Their  importance  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  some  of  our  author's  best  suggestions  are  drawn  from 
observations  of  economic  and  social  traits.  Such  are  the  remarks  on 
the  part  played  by  the  beneficia,  outside  the  narrow  economic  organisa- 
tion of  the  estate,  or  on  the  influence  of  the  scattering  of  plots  belonging 
to  the  same  estate  on  its  political  structure  and  on  the  striving  of  the  land- 
lords towards  rounding  off  their  sphere  of  power.  But  our  author  seems 
still  too  much  taken  up  with  the  formal  aspects  of  the  problem  :  he 
treats  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  constitutional  historian,  and  does 
not  pay  sufficient  heed  to  the  phenomena  of  husbandry  which  are 
looming  behind  it.  He  is,  for  instance,  quite  right  from  a  formal  point 
of  view  when  he  declares  that  there  is  nothing  socially  distinctive  in  the 
precaria  or  in  the  heneficium.  The  first  is  not  peculiar  to  the  relations 
of  the  peasantry,  and  the  second  is  not  merely  a  feature  in  the  life  of 
military  vassals.  But  though  the  colourless  use  of  the  terms  may  be 
considered  as  proved,  the  transformation  of  social  relations  by  the  help  of 
land  loans  reappears  in  another,  material  sense.  The  'precaria  may  be 
colourless  on  the  face  of  it^as  a  matter  of  fact  it  turns  out  to  be  a  very 
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peculiar  instrument  for  the  transfer  of  land  from  men  seeking  protection 
in  this  life  or  the  next  while  retaining  their  hold  on  the  profits  of  their 
estates.  Such  transactions  are  quite  unusual  at  any  time,  except  that  of 
incipient  feudalism,  when  there  was  a  call  for  social  protection ;  and  in 
this  sense  the  precaria  may  be  an  instrument  of  subjection  after  all. 
And  the  heneficium,  though  nothing  but  a  grant  of  usage,  turns  out  to  be 
an  instrument  of  military  endowment  in  the  material  intercourse  of 
society.  Another  occasion  which  calls  for  some  comment  from  the  economic 
point  of  view  is  afforded  by  the  treatment  of  special  Immunity.  It  is 
said  to  be  restricted  to  the  domain  land  of  the  lords  and  not  to  apply  to 
the  tributary  holdings,  the  dienende  Hufen.  I  confess  that  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  such  a  narrow  application  of  the  principle  of 
Immunity  and  of  the  fine  on  its  infringement  by  representatives  of 
public  power.  Surely  the  franchise  was  designed  to  a  great  extent,  if  not 
chiefly,  for  these  very  settlers  on  manorial  territory,  and  would  be  barren 
indeed  if  it  were  restricted  to  the  servientes  of  the  home  farm. 

I  need  not  add  that  the  doubts  and  objections  which  may  easily  occur 
to  an  attentive  student  of  so  complex  a  subject  are  by  no  means  of  such 
a  kind  as  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  Professor  Seeliger's  thorough  and 
fruitful  investigations.  Paul  Vinogbadoff. 

Asser's  Life  of  King  Alfred;  together  with  the  Annals  of  St.  Neots 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Asser.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Stevenson,  M.A, 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.     1904.) 

At  last  we  have  a  modern  critical  edition  of  the  Life  of  Alfred.  One 
cannot  imagine  French  or  German  historical  scholars  remaining  content 
so  long  with  an  early  eighteenth- century  edition  of  a  source  of  equal 
importance  for  the  early  history  of  their  countries  even  if  doubts  had  not 
been  cast  upon  its  authenticity.  The  text  of  the  Life  given  in  the  Monu- 
menta  Historica  Britannica  (1848)  is  merely  a  reprint  of  that  pubHshed 
by  Francis  Wise  in  1722,  though  Petrie  in  his  apparatus  collated  the  early 
transcripts  of  the  unique  manuscript  which  unhappily  perished  in  the  fire 
in  the  Cottonian  Library  in  1731.  Wise  did  good  service  in  distinguish- 
ing most  of  the  interpolations  which  Archbishop  Parker  had  introduced 
without  warning  into  the  Cottonian  MS.  and  into  his  editio  princeps 
(1574)  from  the  *  Annals  of  St.  Neots'  under  the  delusion  that  this 
twelfth -century  compilation  was  a  fuller  form  of  the  Lifey  in  correcting 
some  of  the  readings  in  Parker's  edition  and  Camden's  reprint  of  it 
(1602),  and  in  giving  a  rough  but  invaluable  facsimile  of  a  page  of  the 
Cottonian  MS.  But,  like  Hearne  and  other  editors  of  his  time  who  lived 
in  the  country.  Wise  never  thought  of  making  a  visit  to  London  to  examine 
a  manuscript  personally,  and  the  friend  who  undertook  to  collate  the 
Asser  MS.  with  Camden's  text  for  him  did  his  work  so  carelessly  that 
many  of  the  errors  of  the  early  editions  escaped  detection.  Petrie's 
collation  of  the  sixteenth-century  transcripts  of  the  manuscript  and  of 
the  '  Annals  of  St.  Neots  '  drew  attention  to  some,  though  not  all,  of  these 
errors,  but  they  were  left  uncorrected  in  his  text.  Neither  Wise  nor  Petrie 
marked  Parker's  interpolations  in  a  way  which  made  them  obvious  at  a 
glance,  and  historians  have  gone  on  quoting  from  some  of  these  passages 
as  if  they  were  part  of  the  original  work. 
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There  was,  therefore,  ample  room  for  a  more  satisfactory  text,  and 
this  Mr.  Stevenson  has  provided  with  all  his  minute  care  and  fastidi- 
ous scholarship.  The  Parkerian  additions  are  unmistakably  distinguished 
by  the  use  of  small  type,  and  we  may  join  in  the  editor's  hope  that  in  any 
future  edition  they  will  be  omitted  altogether.  His  materials  for  the 
restoration  of  the  genuine  text  of  the  Life  did  not  include  a  single  frag- 
ment of  the  Cottonian  MS. ;  but  with  the  aid  of  the  transcripts,  especially 
that  now  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  which  was 
copied  for  Parker  before  his  interpolations  were  made,  and  of  the  extensive 
borrowings  from  the  Life  in  Florence  of  Worcester,  the  *  Annals  of  St. 
Neots,'  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  the  composite  work  which  passes  under 
the  name  of  Simeon  of  Durham,  he  has  produced  a  text  which  is  a  vast 
improvement  upon  that  of  Wise.  Florence's  excerpts  from  the  Life  are 
so  full  and  close  that  Mr.  Stevenson  has  printed  in  Koman  type  all  that 
part  of  the  work  which  is  found  in  the  Worcester  compiler's  chronicle, 
putting  the  rest  into  italics.  It  has,  indeed,  been  maintained  by  Sir 
Henry  Howorth,  who  believes  the  Life  to  be  a  twelfth-century  compila- 
tion, that  the  fabricator  drew  that  part  of  it  which  is  common  to  him 
and  Florence  from  the  Worcester  annalist.  But  this  view  is  contradicted 
by  the  paleographical  testimony  that  much  of  the  Cottonian  MS.,  in- 
cluding Asser's  dedication,  was  in  a  hand  of  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century  and  by  a  comparison  of  the  treatment  of  the  material  in  the  two 
works.  Before  Mr.  Stevenson's  critical  examination  of  the  textual  history 
of  the  Life  and  the  foreign  parallels  which  he  adduces  the  case  made 
against  its  genuineness  by  Thomas  Wright  and  Sir  Henry  Howorth 
crumbles  away.  Two  of  the  more  plausible  counts  of  their  impeachment 
laid  stress  upon  its  curious  mixture  of  annals  translated  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  with  biography  and  upon  the  fact  that  though  Asser  sur- 
vived the  king  the  Life  records  nothing  after  887.  But  these  features  are 
found  in  the  undoubtedly  genuine  lives  of  Louis  the  Pious  by  Thegan 
and  'the  Astronomer,'  which  were  probably  known  to  the  author 
of  the  Life,  as  was  certainly  the  more  famous  biography  of  Charles 
the  Great  by  Einhard.  Mr.  Stevenson  makes  a  good  point  too  in  his 
remark  that  a  later  compiler  would  hardly  have  passed  aver  in  silence  the 
glories  of  Alfred's  later  years,  so  that  the  abrupt  ending  of  the  work  really 
supports  its  attribution  to  a  contemporary  writer. 

No  doubt  the  evidence  for  Asser's  authorship  stops  short  of  proof 
positive,  and  some  of  the  difficulties  which  the  Life  presents  have  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  disposed  of ;  but  the  most  minute  investigation  has 
failed  to  disclose  any  anachronisms  which  would  support  the  theory  of 
an  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  fabricator.  On  the  contrary  there  are 
some  features  which  give  us  confidence  in  the  claim  made  for  Asser. 
The  author  was  clearly  a  Celt,  and  his  knowledge  of  Wales  makes  it 
practically  certain  that  he  was  a  Welshman.  He  gives  the  names  of  the 
Welsh  kings  contemporary  with  Alfred  more  correctly  than  can  be  well 
believed  of  a  later  compiler,  and  his  Welsh  forms  of  place-names  are 
declared  by  experts  to  fall  in  with  this  conclusion.  His  latinity  is  of 
the  rhetorical  kind  affected  by  Celtic  writers,  his  scriptural  quotations 
are  taken  not  from  the  Vulgate  but  from  one  of  the  older  Latin  versions 
which  long  remained  in  use  in  the  Celtic  church,  and  he  uses  an  earlier 
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form  of  the  Chronicle  than  any  that  has  come  down  to  us.  Again,  he 
shows  a  detailed  knowledge  of  ninth-century  events,  which  can  hardly  be 
credited  of  one  who  was  not  a  contemporary.  The  existence,  for  instance, 
of  the  letters  to  Alfred  from  Elias,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  which  he 
professes  to  have  seen,  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Leech  book  printed  by  Mr.  Cockayne,  but  it  is  most  unlikely  that  an 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century  compiler  should  have  had  access  to  so  obscure 
a  source.  As  another  instance  of  the  writer's  minute  acquaintance  with 
things  which  happened  in  Alfred's  time  Mr.  Stevenson  draws  attention 
to  his  version  of  the  Chronicle's  record  of  an  eclipse  under  879  :  And  ]>y 
ilcan  geare  a\>y strode  seo  sunne  an  tid  dceges.  The  Life  expands  this 
into,  Eodem  anno  eclipsis  solis  inter  nonam  et  vesperaniy  sed  propius 
ad  nonam,  facta  est.  The  editor  agrees  with  Mr.  Plummer  that  the 
eclipse  in  question  must  be  identified  with  that  of  29  Oct.  878  rather 
than  that  of  26  March  879  ;  but  whereas  the  latter  understands  the 
Chronicle  to  refer  the  eclipse  to  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  which 
would  be  roughly  correct  for  the  south  of  England,  Mr.  Stevenson  takes 
it  to  mean  that  the  sun  was  eclipsed  for  an  hour.  As  the  hour  of  none 
for  that  day  was  about  two  o'clock,  the  note  of  time  in  the  Life  will  not 
hold  good  for  Wessex.  But  in  his  learned  note  Mr.  Stevenson  points 
out  that  the  contemporary  '  Annals  of  Fulda  '  state  that  the  eclipse  began 
at  that  place  shortly  after  the  hour  of  none,  and  he  conjectures  that  the 
author,  who  elsewhere  shows  knowledge  of  Frankland,  had  been  in  western 
Germany  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse.  The  cumulative  evidence  amassed 
with  such  painstaking  research  in  support  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Life 
carries  conviction  the  easier  because  of  the  absolutely  critical  and  im- 
partial manner  in  which  the  inquiry  is  conducted.  Mr.  Stevenson 
clinches  the  arguments  put  forward  two  years  ago  by  Mr.  Plummer  in 
his  Ford  Lectures  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  King  Alfred  necessarily  in  a 
more  imperfect  form,  but  noteworthy  inasmuch  as  he  started  with  a 
strong  prejudice  against  the  genuineness  of  the  work.  The  editor  does 
not  appear  to  have  seen  the  Ford  Lectures,  for  he  has  no  notice  of  the 
interesting  suggestion  there  made  as  to  the  meaning  of  aediflcia  in  the 
Life,  Its  mention  of  *  aediflcia  of  gold  and  silver  incomparably  wrought 
under  his  [Alfred's]  instructions '  is  rightly  reckoned  by  Mr.  Stevenson 
among  the  difficulties  still  attaching  to  the  Life,  if  aediflcia  here  has  its 
ordinary  sense  of  buildings.  Mr.  Plummer's  suggestion  that  the  word 
may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  articles  of  goldsmith's  work,  which  in  the 
case  of  shrines  and  reliquaries  were  really  *  edifices '  in  miniature,  deserves 
consideration.  Another  stumbling-block  is  the  account  of  the  mysterious 
illness  which  is  said  to  have  come  upon  Alfred  at  his  wedding  feast. 
The  morbid  feelings  ascribed  to  the  king  led  Mr.  Plummer  to  denounce 
the  whole  passage  as  a  '  concoction  in  the  worst  hagiological  manner.' 
But  the  story  was  certainly  part  of  the  Life  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  century,  and  its  style  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  work.  We  are  driven  to  suppose  with  Mr.  Stevenson 
that  the  rhetorical  author  *  greatly  exaggerated  the  bodily  sufferings  of 
the  king  for  the  purpose  of  heightening  the  colours  of  his  picture  or  of 
emphasising  the  difficulties  under  which  the  king  performed  his  life's 
strenuous  work.' 
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In  an  introduction  and  notes  extending  to  329  pages  and  crammed 
with  facts  and  inferences  the  editor  rarely  gives  the  critic  an  opening. 
There  is,  however,  a  slight  want  of  clearness  in  his  discussion  of  the  date 
of  Asser's  episcopate  at  Sherborne  (p.  Ixvii).  It  is  possible,  he  says,  that 
Asser  was  the  unnamed  bishop  of  that  see  to  whom  Alfred  left  a  legacy 
in  his  will.  But  this  should  have  been  qualified  by  a  reminder  that  in 
that  case  the  Bishop  Wulfsige  who  witnesses  a  charter  in  889  cannot  be 
Asser's  predecessor  of  that  name  at  Sherborne,  for  the  will  was  drawn  up 
certainly  before  888  and  perhaps  before  885.  As  the  other  known 
Bishop  Wulfsige  of  Alfred's  time  was  not  consecrated  bishop  of  London 
until  898,  we  should  have  a  third  otherwise  unaccounted  for.  Mr. 
Stevenson  himself  rightly  remarks  that  the  omission  from  the  will  of  any 
mention  of  Plegmund,  who  was  already  at  the  court  of  Alfred  when  Asser 
entered  it,  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  identification  of  the  latter  with 
the  bishop  of  Sherborne  of  the  will.  Again,  a  reference  to  Mr. 
Plummer's  Ford  Lectures  would  have  been  helpful  at  times,  as  in  the 
case  of  aedificia  already  mentioned.  Another  instance  is  in  connexion 
with  Parker's  substitution  of  sublevatus  est  for  suatim  utens  in  the  text 
of  the  chapter  recording  the  king's  visit  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Gueriir  in 
Cornwall.  The  archbishop  evidently  did  not  understand  the  latter 
phrase,  but  why  should  he  have  replaced  it  by  one  which  is  unintelli- 
gible in  its  context  ?  Mr.  Stevenson  feels  this  difficulty,  and  suggests 
that  it  may  have  been  derived  from  a  marginal  note,  which  Parker 
regarded  as  a  gloss  upon  or  correction  of  suatim  utens.  Mr.  Plummer 
also  takes  it  to  be  a  scribal  note  imported  into  the  text,  though  unaware 
how  recent  its  insertion  was,  but  he  suggests  that  it  originated  as  a 
comment  on  the  sentence  which  precedes  it  in  Parker's  text :  et 
nunc  etiam  S,  Neotus  ibidem  [i.e.  in  the  church  where  St.  Gueriir 
rested]  pausat.  This,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  points  out,  is  in  all  probability 
itself  an  interpolation,  a  much  earlier  one,  however,  since  it  appeared  in 
the  Cottonian  MS.  and  was  evidently  made  before  the  removal  of 
St.  Neot's  remains  to  Eynesbury,  in  Huntingdonshire,  which  now  bears 
his  name.  After  this  translation,  Mr.  Plummer  supposes,  some  one  noted 
in  the  margin  of  the  Life  that  the  statement  in  the  text  as  to  the  place 
where  the  saint  reposed  was  no  longer  correct — sublevatus  est,  *  he  has 
been  taken  up.'  The  solution  is  certainly  a  pretty  one.  Mr.  Stevenson 
might  also,  perhaps,  have  got  a  useful  hint  from  the  Ford  Lectures 
with  regard  to  Asser's  employment  of  Germania.  Under  884  he 
describes  an  invasion  of  the  Old  Saxons  by  an  army  of  pagans  from 
Germany — de  Germania.  The  exclusion  of  Old  Saxony  from  Germany 
naturally  strikes  the  editor  as  curious  (p.  292),  but  he  does  not  hit  upon 
Mr.  Plummer's  explanation  that  Germania  here  means  Norway,  a  sense 
in  which  it  is  used  in  the  Welsh  annals.  If  this  be  so,  the  evidence 
that  the  author  of  the  Life  was  a  Welshman  is  much  strengthened. 

James  Tait. 
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Les  Origines  de  Vancienne  France.  Par  Jacques  Flach.  X^  et  XI« 
Siecles.  III.  La  Renaissance  de  I'J&tat.  La  Royaut^  et  le  Principat. 
(Paris :  Larose.  1904.) 
The  third  section  of  M.  Flach's  brilliant  and  revolutionary  book  has 
made  its  appearance  eleven  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  second,  and 
even  now  its  580  pages  do  not  exhaust  the  whole  of  the  subject  originally 
assigned  to  it  by  its  author.  While  the  first  two  volumes  of  Les  Origines 
de  Vancienne  France  dealt  respectively  with  *  le  regime  seigneurial '  and 
*  les  origines  communales ;  la  feodalite  et  la  chevalerie,'  M.  Flach 
designed  to  include  in  the  present  a  survey  of  the  revival  of  strong 
political  authority,  whether  manifested  in  the  Capetian  monarchy,  or  in 
what  he  will  not  permit  us  any  longer  to  call  the  *  great  fiefs '  of  the 
French  crown,  or  in  the  developed  organisation  of  the  Church.  Practi- 
cally the  whole  of  the  present  volume  is  taken  up  with  the  study  of  the 
French  monarchy  as  regarded  from  the  particular  point  of  view  which 
M.  Flach  has  made  his  own.  He  has  already  indicated  how  the  regime 
seigneurial,  which  followed  the  disruption  of  the  Carolingian  monarchy, 
was  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  a  product  of  territorial  feudalism.  He 
now  notes  with  triumph  the  large  measure  in  which  his  new  teaching 
has  already  modified  the  doctrine  of  such  specialists  as  MM.  Luchaire 
and  Pfister.  He  now  works  out  a  detailed  survey  of  the  late  Carolin- 
gian and  early  Capetian  monarchy  with  the  object  of  showing  that 
the  French  crown,  like  the  French  lordship,  was  but  very  partially  a 
development  of  territorial  feudalism.  There  was  no  'feudal  system 
such  as  later  jurists  have  described  until  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  its 
earlier  stages  are  to  be  found  in  Catalonia,  in  Normandy,  in  England, 
in  Lorraine,  rather  than  in  '  Francie,'  the  centre  of  the  Capetian 
power.  Hugh  Capet's  monarchy  was  not  the  reinvigoration  of  a  dying 
sovereignty  by  its  union  with  a  great  fief.  It  is  already  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  the  '  ducatus  Francorum '  was  no  territorial  lordship. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  the  county  of  Paris,  held  under  Hugh  by  Bouchard 
the  Venerable,  and  therefore  not  absorbed  into  the  crown,  was  as  little 
the  source  of  Hugh's  authority  as  the  duchy  of  France.  Hugh  was  not 
the  holder  of  a  vast  and  concentrated  domain  from  whose  administrative 
machinery  all  the  later  institutions  of  the  monarchy  grew.  He  ruled 
France  as  king,  and  not  as  duke  or  count.  His  *  domain  '  was  not  very 
great  and  was  so  exceedingly  scattered  as  to  be  no  real  basis  of  his 
power.  The  early  Capetian  revenues  were  national  rather  than  feudal, 
its  host  the  old  national  army  of  the  Germans,  its  chief  resource  the  not 
yet  feudalised  Church,  its  chief  dignitaries  bound  to  the  monarch  by  the 
*  f oi  liege  naturelle  '  which  the  lords  of  '  Francie  '  owed  to  their  natural 
lord,  and  seldom  by  feudal  homage  or  by  the  grant  of  fiefs  or  benefices. 
The  strength  of  the  monarchy  was  not  in  proprietorship,  but  in  its  full 
inheritance  of  the  Carolingian  tradition. 

Outside  'Francie,'  M.  Flach  holds,  it  stood  in  no  feudal  relation, 
hardly  in  any  specific  relation  of  supremacy,  over  the  *  princes  '  of  Gaul. 
These  '  princes  '  were  themselves  sharers  with  the  monarchy  in  the  great 
Carolingian  tradition.  Their  power  rests  not  on  the  bestowal  of  benefices, 
but  on  their  inherent  strength,  derived  from  their  representing  the 
greatest  of  the  noble  houses  of  the  Franks,  from  their  being  thus  able  to 
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afford  protection  to  the  distressed  ordinary  man,  and  in  time  to  make 
themselves  representative  of  the  local  *  ethnic  '  or  even  national  feeling 
of  the  various  regions  of  Gaul.  Their  institutions  and  authority  were  in 
no  wise  created  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  crown.  They  owed  the 
crown  no  homage  or  fealty :  they  were  colleagues,  confederates,  allies, 
rather  than  dependents,  though  they  doubtless  recognised  the  superior 
dignity  of  the  Eex  Francorum.  In  the  last  and  most  interesting  portion 
of  his  very  suggestive  book  M.  Flach  begins  the  analysis  of  the  powers 
and  origin  of  the  'Principate,'  but  only  gets  as  far  as  the  lay  and 
ecclesiastical  *  princes  '  of  '  Francie '  in  the  narrower  sense.  He  shows 
us,  however,  how,  even  in  this  limited  region,  powers  like  the  houses  of 
Blois  and  Anjou  succeeded,  and  other  powers  like  the  houses  of  Ver- 
mandois,  the  Valois,  and  the  Vexin  almost  succeeded,  in  setting  up  virtually 
independent  states  that  were  formidable  rivals  and  possible  supplanters 
of  the  Capetian  monarchy,  which  was  only  saved  from  ruin  by  the 
strenuous  backing  it  received  from  such  ecclesiastical  *  princes '  as  the 
archbishop  of  Eeims  and  his  suffragans  of  Chalons,  Noyon,  Beauvais,  and 
Laon.  He  reserves  for  a  future  volume,  which  he  hopes  soon  to  have 
ready,  the  examination  of  the  '  Principate '  outside  the  central  nucleus  of 
the  monarchical  influence.  But  he  makes  it  clear  that  the  dukes  of 
Normandy,  Burgundy,  and  Aquitaine,  the  counts  of  Flanders  and 
Toulouse,  were  no  great  feudatories  of  the  monarchy,  but  independent 
princes,  each  doing  in  his  own  sphere  the  work  of  centralisation  and 
national  reconstitution  that  was  the  special  work  of  the  Capetians  within 
*  France  '  in  its  narrower  sense.  Even  the  'peers  of  France,'  like  the 
German  national  dukes,  owed  their  position,  and  the  beginnings  of  the 
organisation  which  bound  them  together,  to  the  fact  that  they,  the  lay 
peers  at  least,  represented  the  chief  national  subdivision  of  Gaul. 

Such  is  M.  Flach's  general  thesis.  It  has  already  been  strongly  at- 
tacked, as  for  example  by  M.  Louis  Halphen  in  the  Bevue  Historique,^ 
It  will  be  enough  to  say  here  that  it  is  not  always  quite  easy  to  grasp 
each  stage  of  M.  Flach's  argument,  and  that  sometimes  his  evidence 
hardly  seems  to  prove  quite  as  much  as  he  thinks.  Moreover,  even  if  we 
admit  that  both  the  king  and  the  lords  of  eleventh-century  France  had  Httle 
that  was  technically  *  feudal '  about  them,  the  state  of  society  hitherto  de- 
scribed as  *  feudal '  remains  largely  the  same,  and  the  difference  is  in  a 
way  about  names  as  much  as  things.  Yet,  allowing  for  all  this,  we  must 
still  admit  that  our  current  conceptions  of  early  French  history  must  be 
considerably  modified  if  M.  Flach  succeeds  in  winning  general  acceptance 
for  his  views,  each  of  which  is  backed  by  a  great  marshalling  of  contem- 
porary testimony  in  elaborate  and  most  interesting  footnotes.  The  notion 
that  French  history  is  the  logical  working  out  of  the  feudal  principle,  ex- 
pressed in  every  line  of  Stubbs  that  deals  with  France,  must  be  abandoned. 
The  fixed  belief  that  the  Normans  brought  with  them  from  France  a 
fully  developed  system  of  territorial  feudalism  which  they  imposed  on 
conquered  England  is  incompatible  with  it,  as  is  the  inveterate  notion  of 
the  essential  differences  between  the  general  course  of  English  and  French 
mediaeval  history,  which  seems  somehow  to  fade  away  the  more  every 
period  is   examined  in  detail.     But  it  will  be  better  to  reserve  for  the 

>  Bevue  Historigue,  Ixxxv.  271-285.     Cf.  Ixxxvi.  137-8. 
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appearance  of  M.  Flach's  next  volume  the  more  detailed  examination  of 
the  results  of  his  views  in  modifying  our  current  notions  of  Anglo- 
Norman  as  well  as  of  French  history.  One  short  note  (p.  88)  indicates  the 
possibilities  suggested  by  M.  Flach  in  this  direction.  Speaking  of 
Normandy  as  the  probable  cradle  of  French  f  eudaUsm,  he  adds  : 

J'aurai  k  revenir  sur  cette  influence  et  ^  montrer  sa  profondeur.  Qu'il  me 
sufBse  de  dire  en  cet  endroit  que  1' organisation  feodale  s'est  trouvee  dans  la 
societe  Anglo -Saxonne  en  avance  sur  celle  de  la  France  du  fait  que  le  pouvoir 
royal  y  avait  plus  de  force,  d'lmit^  et  d'extension. 

If  we  can  be  convinced  that  Anglo-Saxon  England  taught  France 
feudalism,  and  that  a  strong  monarchy  was  the  condition  precedent  to 
feudal  organisation,  it  will  not  be  a  hard  matter  to  accept  some  of  the 
other  startling  obiter  dicta  of  this  most  able  and  suggestive  volume. 
Among  these  are  the  statements  that  the  imperial  dignity  of  Charlemagne 
was  but  giving  a  new  name  to  an  already  existing  system,  and  that 
Charles  wished,  not  an  *  imperium  Romanum,'  but  an  '  imperium  Fran- 
corum,'  and  that  the  *  Holy  Eoman  Empire  '  of  the  Ottos  and  later  times 
was  in  no  wise  a  revival  or  continuation  of  the  empire  of  Charles  the 
Great.  T.  F.  Tout. 


The    Domesday    Boroughs.      By    Adolphus    Ballabd,    B.A.,    LL.B. 
(Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.     1904.) 

Me.  Ballaed's  contributions  to  municipal  history  are  favourably  known 
to  readers  of  this  Review.  He  has  now  essayed  a  harder  task,  for  he  seeks 
to  make  Domesday  Book  reveal  certain  secrets  of  the  boroughs  and  the 
burgesses  of  1086  which  till  now  have  remained  closely  hid.  Progress  in 
the  interpretation  of  Domesday  must  depend  largely  on  skill  in  co-ordi- 
nating like  facts  expressed  in  unlike  terminology,  and  every  attempt  at 
reconstruction  by  co-ordination  will  meet  with  a  sympathetic  welcome. 
The  constructive  scheme  advanced  by  Mr.  Ballard  is  a  *  burh-bot '  scheme, 
based  upon  Professor  Maitland's  *  garrison  theory.'  But  the  new  scheme 
is  intended  to  cover  a  wider  range  of  facts  than  the  old,  and  whereas 
the  *  garrison  '  was  advanced  in  company  with  a  number  of  supporting 
theories,  in  part  explanation  of  a  variety  of  phenomena,  the  *  burh-bot ' 
is  advanced  in  what  appears  a  rather  dangerous  isolation.  There  follows 
behind  it,  it  is  true,  another  suggestion,  but  a  suggestion  so  purely 
destructive  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  supporting  a  burh-bot  theory  ; 
if  it  could  be  accepted  it  would  destroy  some  of  the  foundations  of  the 
garrison  theory.  On  the  commercial  purpose  of  the  boroughs  little  stress 
is  laid  by  Mr.  Ballard,  and  no  clues  are  sought  in  that  direction.  His 
scheme  has  the  charm  of  great  simplicity,  but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  Domesday  boroughs  possessed  this  charm.  Professor  Maitland's 
*  first  word '  in  treating  of  Domesday  boroughs  was  that  *  no  general 
theory  will  tell  the  story  of  every  or  any  particular  town,'  and  it  has  been 
his  last  word  too,  for  he  returned  to  it  in  reply  to  criticism.  If  Mr. 
Ballard  had  kept  it  in  mind,  he  could  never  have  approached  Domesday 
with  the  motto.  Ex  wio  disce  omnes,  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  *  open 
sesame.'  Domesday  is  a  cunning  enchanter,  able  to  transform  things  and 
make  them  invisible,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  all  the  things  transformed  are 
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the  same  things.     Mille  hominum  species  et  rerum  discolor  usus  may 
prove  a  safer  motto. 

In  the  new  theory  the  ground  is  prepared  by  dividing  the  boroughs 
into  composite  and  simple.  Into  the  composite  class  are  thrown  not  only 
all  those  which  show  any  '  tenurial  heterogeneity,'  in  Professor  Maitland's 
use  of  the  phrase,  but  all  those  in  which  any  sort  of  divided  control  can 
be  detected,  whether  it  be  over  the  third  penny,  geld,  burgesses,  or  lands. 
It  is  the  *  composite  '  boroughs  whose  case  alone  the  new  theory  is 
advanced  to  meet.  The  '  simple '  borough  is  dismissed  in  a  few  sentences, 
as  a  recent  and  comparatively  uninteresting  creation,  which  need  not  be 
brought  under  the  '  burh-bot '  theory.  According  to  that  theory  every 
statement  in  Domesday  which  speaks  of  any  kind  of  connexion  between 
lords  and  burgesses  or  houses  in  boroughs,  or  between  rural  properties 
and  burgesses,  may  be  treated  as  a  like  statement :  the  nexus  between  the 
lord  and  the  burgess  is  a  murage  nexus  ;  the  burgess  discharges  the  lord's 
responsibility  for  the  borough  wall.  Whatever  value  may  be  set  upon  this 
suggestion  it  must  be  put  to  the  author's  credit  that  he  has  brought  more 
fully  into  view  than  has  yet  been  done  the  abundance  of  the  evidence  of 
a  relationship  between  the  landowners  of  a  given  county  and  the  burgesses 
of  that  county.  Upon  the  basis  of  careful  Domesday  reference  which  he  has 
laid  it  may  be  that  a  rival  theory  could  be  built  up.  Mr.  Ballard  suggests 
that  we  may  co-ordinate  the  phrases,  '  A  has  x  burgesses  in  the  borough 
of  Y  ; '  '  there  are  x  burgesses  in  the  borough  of  Y,  who  appertain  to 
the  manor  of  Z ;  '  and  *  there  are  in  the  manor  oi  Z  x  burgesses  who 
appertain  to  the  borough  of  Y.'  From  these  statements  a  table  has 
been  drawn  up  of  what  Mr.  Ballard  calls  *  contributory  lords  '  and  *  con- 
tributory properties,'  which  shows  at  a  glance  the  extent  of  heterogeneity 
of  lordship  in  the  boroughs.  It  needs  close  reading  of  the  whole  of  each 
county  before  all  that  Domesday  has  to  say  on  boroughs  and  burgesses 
can  be  set  in  this  tabular  form. 

The  *  contribution  '  we  are  to  see  as  a  walling  or  ditching  contribution 
for  which  the  burgess  acquits  his  lord's  land.  We  are  to  believe  that 
Domesday  accidentally  lets  out  the  whole  secret  in  the  terms  in  which 
Oxford  is  described.  Ex  uno  disce  omnes.  Oxford  contained  certain 
*  mansions,'  called  '  mural '  because  they  were  subject  to  the  service  of 
wall-mending,  and  these  mural  mansions  can  be  proved  (if  we  accept  the 
author's  interpretation  of  the  evidence)  to  have  been  the  property  of  per- 
sons who  held  land  in  the  county.  These  landowners  discharged  their 
'  burh-bot '  by  the  burgesses  who  occupied  these  '  haws.'  Presumably, 
then,  other  landlords,  who  had  lands  in  the  county  where  they  also  had 
burgesses,  wanted  borough  haws  as  *  mural  mansions.'  With  this  doctrine 
in  view  the  author  has  been  at  great  pains  to  prove  that  in  very  many 
cases  the  owner  of  borough  haws  did  hold  lands  in  the  county  or  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  borough.  Some  pretty  maps  are  worked 
out  to  show  the  '  contributories  '  to  Lewes,  Arundel,  Chichester,  Leicester, 
and  other  places.  But  even  in  what  are  advanced  as  typical  cases  there 
are  difficulties  to  meet.  There  are  the  persons  who  own  burgesses,  and 
even  '  mural  mansions  '  eo  nomine,  and  own  no  lands  in  the  county.^ 

'  Mr.  Ballard  might  have  made  a  further  point  in  his  own  favour  by  noticing  that 
the  bishop  of  Coutances  (with  two  mural  mansions)  did  have  land  in  Oxfordshire, 
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There  are  the  properties  which  *  contribute '  burgesses  to  more  than  one 
borough.  There  are  the  owners  of  burgesses  whose  names  lend  them- 
selves with  difficulty  to  any  secure  identification.  For  instance,  a  certain 
elasticity  of  faith  is  needed  to  make  us  certain  that  because  one 
'  Doda,  presbyter,'  owned  burgesses  in  Pevensey,  therefore  a  Doda  who 
owned  land  in  Sussex  must  be  Doda  '  presbyter,'  as  Mr.  Ballard  tacitly 
assumes.  It  is  not  very  hard  to  find  the  Suetmans  and  Alwins,  who  held 
mural  mansions  at  Oxford,  among  Oxfordshire  tenants  bearing  those 
names  ;  it  would  be  well  that  they  should  be  tenants-in-chief  of  the  king, 
but  if  they  are  not  in  that  list  we  must  look  at  the  subtenants.  There 
are  plenty  of  Suetmans  and  Alwins  to  choose  from,  so  many  that  it  is 
difficult  to  feel  sure  that  we  can  capture  the  right  one.  There  are  also 
burgesses  having  these  English  names  who  occupy  mansions  seemingly 
'  non-mural,'  for  Domesday  appears  careful  of  the  distinction ;  but  we 
are  not  encouraged  to  identify  the  names  of  rural  tenants  with  those  in 
the  '  non-mural '  list,  only  with  those  in  the  '  mural '  list. 

The  weakest  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence  are  put  to  a  heavy 
strain,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  meet  even  those  difficulties  which  have 
already  been  advanced  ^  against  a  much  more  guarded  '  garrison  theory.' 
The  case  of  old  Norwich  is  not  explained,  nor  the  cause  of  the  admittedly 
disproportionate  contribution.  On  a  burh-bot,  as  on  a  garrison,  theory 
we  expect  some  indication  that  the  hot  was  proportionate  to  the  extent  of 
the  rural  property.^  Further  we  are  not  told  how  to  cope  with  the 
difficulty  that  some  manors  contributed  to  more  than  one  borough,  or 
with  the  difficulty  that  Domesday  tells  of  burgesses  *  contributed '  by 
lands  outside  the  county  in  which  their  borough  lay — for  instance,  of 
Herefordshire  lands  which  *  contributed '  burgesses  to  Worcester. 

We  are  far  from  wishing  to  minimise  the  importance  of  the  duty  of 
burh-bot,  the  reparacio  arcis ;  it  might  indeed  be  pointed  out  with 
advantage  that  where  there  was  no  wall,  ditch-digging  and  repairing 
were  important  items.  The  charter  of  Abbot  Anselm  to  Bury  might  have 
been  quoted. 

Quod  si  fossatum,  quo  villa  circumdatur,  reparari  debet,  si  milites  de 
abbatia  et  liberi  sokemanni  ibi  operantur,  tunc  burgenses  ibi  operabuutur 
sicuti  milites  sive  sokemanni,  quia  illud  opus  non  pertinet  magis  ad  burgenses 
quam  ad  milites.'* 

We  cannot,  however,  feel  any  confidence  that  the  knights  and 
sokemunni  enfeoffed  their  ditch-digging  by  means  of  *  burgess  fees,'  if  we 
may  coin  the  expression ;  Mr.  Ballard  seems  to  suggest  a  kind  of  wall 

which  Domesday  Book  has  dragged  into  Northamptonshire  (see  ante,  vol.  xvii.  476, 
and  Victoria  County  History,  '  Northants,'  i.  270). 

-  No  specific  reference  is  made  to  Professor  Tait's  criticism  in  this  Review  (vol.  xii. 
p.  768)  of  the  garrison  theory,  or  to  Professor  Maitland's  reply  in  TownsUip  and 
Borough. 

'  The  value  of  the  suggestion  advanced  does  not  depend  upon  correctness  in  detail, 
for  no  theory  of  proportions  is  put  forward  ;  but  we  wish  it  had  been  made  easier  to 
follow  the  process  by  which  some  of  the  figures  have  been  arrived  at.  Many  com- 
plicated expressions  are  reduced  to  simplicity  without  explanation  of  the  method 
pursued  :  in  some  cases  the  full  exposition  does  not  tally  accurately  either  with 
Domesday  or  with  the  statistical  epitome. 

*  American  Historical  Bevieiv,  ii.  688. 
VOL.    XX. — NO.    LXXVTI.  T, 
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fee  in  the  borough  haw,  akin  to  a  knight's  fee.  There  was  a  Graben- 
geld  for  the  Festungsbaupflicht  abroad,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
we  have  either  here  or  at  home  evidence  of  a  very  widely  and  highly 
developed  scheme  for  subinfeudation  by  burgess  service.  The  traces 
even  of  burh-bot  soon  become  relatively  scanty.  If  in  1086  the  majority 
of  boroughs  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  well-ordered  assessment  of  con- 
tribution from  the  county  lands,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  causes  brought 
about  its  displacement  and  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  royal  charter  of 

*  murage,'  based  on  a  very  different  principle,  a  toll  on  vendible  goods. 

A  theory  which  gives  to  borough  toll  its  due  importance  may  serve  to 
link  the  burh-bot  and  the  murage  grants  together,  and  leave  room  for 
Mr.  Ballard's  theory  to  play  the  part  it  ought  to  play.  But  our  own 
attempt  at  a  constructive  interpretation  can  best  be  made  after  we 
have  discussed  that  part  of  the  book  which  is  professedly  destructive. 

Mr.  Ballard's  researches  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
borough  court  was  not  a  court  co-ordinate  with  the  hundred  court,  not  a 
unit  in  the  national  system  of  courts,  as  has  been  hitherto  asserted.  This 
is  heresy  indeed,  and  we  must  take  one  by  one  the  arguments  that  are 
advanced  in  its  defence.  As  they  are  not  all  grouped  in  one  place,  we 
may  draw  them  together  in  the  following  order  : — 

First,  it  is  pointed  out  that,  since  by  the  law  of  Edgar  the  borough 
court  was  to  meet  only  three  times  a  year,  while  the  hundred  was  to  meet 
monthly,  the  burgess  must  have  been  at  a  disadvantage  if  he  could  not 
seek  justice  in  the  monthly  court.  There  is,  however,  a  mass  of 
continental  and  English  evidence,  which  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  '  great  court '  of  the  borough,  to  which  suit  was  compulsory,  was 
accompanied  by  intermediate  courts  to  which  the  parties  pleading  were 
specially  summoned.  Professor  Maitland  made  clear  long  ago  that  the 
same  is  true  of  the  shire  court.  We  must  reckon  with  das  gebotene  Ding 
as  well  as  with  das  echte  or  ungebotene  Ding.  The  London  customs  of  the 
twelfth  century  printed  in  this  Review  ^  show  plainly  that  the  relation  of 
the  busting  to  the  folkmoot  was  that  of  the  gebotene  to  the  echte  Ding. 
The  Preston  custumal,  cap.  10,^  is  equally  clear  on  the  relationship 
between  the  three  '  great  portmoots,'  which  all  must  attend,  and  the  '  lesser 
portmoots,'  attended  by  those  who  have  jplacita  super  se.  The  Whitby 
charter  ^  says  :  Tresin  anno  si^it  placitoruminstituciones  .  .  .  etsi  aliqua 
querimonia  infra  predictas  instituciones  emerseritj  et  determinari  inter 
eosdem  nan  possit,  sine  dilacione  ad  primam  institucionem  terminetur, 
and  many  others  are  no  less  explicit. 

Further,  Mr.  Ballard  says  that  *  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  existence  of  a  borough  court  excluded  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
hundred  court ;  otherwise  we  should  not  find  so  many  charters  of  later 
date  granting  that  the  burgesses  should  not  be  impleaded  without  the 
borough  ;  '  and  in  the  preface  it  is  suggested  that  the  establishment  of  a 

*  separate  exclusive  '  borough  court  originates  in  the  twelfth  century.  The 
Oxford  charter  from  Henry  II,  extra  civitatem  Oxenforde  non  placitent  de 
aliquo  wide  calumniati  sunt,  is  given  as  '  one  of  the  earliest '  (it  is,  of 
course,  on  the  model  of  the  London  charter  of  Henry  I).     But,  if  there  is 

*  Vol.  xvii.  p.  502.  «  Ante,  vol.  xv.  p.  497. 

'  Cart.  Abb.  de  Whiteby,  Surtees  Soc.,i.  212. 
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anything  in  this,  it  must  first  be  proved  that  *  exclusive  jurisdiction  '  in 
this  sense  was  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  truie  hundred  court. 

Next  it  is  urged  that  because  many  boroughs  are  entered  under  the 
hundred  rubrics  in  Domesday  they  therefore  owed  suit  to  the  hundred. 
This  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that  fiscal  and  jurisdictional  union  are  two  different 
things.  Geld  and  soke  are  constantly  distinguished.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  boroughs  paid  tallage  in  hundredal  divisions,  though  they  had 
charters  which  exempted  them  from  suit  to  shire  and  hundred.  In 
speaking  of  borough  courts  as  co-ordinate  with  the  hundred  courts,  or 
of  boroughs  as  dissevered  jurisdictionally  from  the  hundred,  no  one  can 
have  intended  to  deny  that  they  could  geld  as  parts  of  hundreds. 
According  to  the  new  theory,  when  Domesday  tells  us  that  Sandwich 
lies  in  its  own  hundred,  that  there  are  numbers  of  hundreds  called  after 
their  borough,  like  Chester,  Colchester,  Norwich,  Thetford,  we  are  to 
see  hundreds  of  the  usual  country  pattern.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say 
that  the  typical  English  borough  was  a  vill  which  was  a  'hundred,' 
and  that  a  legal  thought  lies  behind  this  vill  that  is  a  hundred.  The  law 
men  of  Stamford,  the  indices  of  Chester,  attended  a  court,  a  '  hundret,' 
but  'perhaps'  it  was  a  court  for  a  hundred  of  Stamford,  of  Chester, 
which  was  differentiated  in  no  respect  from  the  rural  hundred  of  Apple- 
tree.  Such  speculations  show  a  want  of  appreciation  of  hundredal 
geography,  of  Domesday  arithmetic.  .  But  Mr.  Ballard  is  no  student  of 
Domesday  arithmetic ;  he  writes  '11. 2s.  ores  and  2(^.,'  and  leaves  us  hanging 
midway  between  rival  systems  of  notation. 

If  we  accept  the  new  doctrine,  all  the  positive  evidence  which  seems 
to  place  the  borough  courts  of  pre-Conquest  days  in  the  national  scheme 
of  courts  is  to  be  set  aside.  Suitors  were  directed  to  attend  borough 
courts  at  regular  intervals,  and  officials  were  to  be  appointed  to  witness 
purchases  in  boroughs ;  public  transactions  and  conveyances  of  land 
were  witnessed  by  the  reeves  and  men  of  the  boroughs.  All  this  is 
known  to  the  author,  but  apparently  he  sees  no  evidence  here  to  justify 
the  opinions  held  by  the  greatest  historians  of  England  and  Germany. 
The  third  penny  of  shire,  hundred,  and  borough,  the  '  four  benches,'  the 
twelve  doomsmen,  the  *  witans  of  Exeter,  Barnstaple,  Lidford,  Totnes,'^ 
the  assessment  of  boroughs  as  hundreds  and  half -hundreds,  the  whole  of 
the  continental  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  biirghal  jurisdiction — 
these  things  all  become  meaningless  in  the  light  of  the  new  speculation. 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  Mr.  Ballard's  borough 
court  we  are  not  told,  for  he  seeks  to  destroy  one  faith  without  building  up 
another. 

The  strength  of  the  case  for  negation  is  supposed  to  lie  in  two  passages 
from  Domesday  Book,  destructive,  on  Mr.  Ballard's  interpretation,  of  the 
accepted  opinion.  The  first  is  that  which  describes  the  service  due  from 
the  burgesses  of  Hereford.  Mr.  Ballard  translates,  '  He  who  had  a  horse 
went  with  the  sheriff  thrice  in  the  year  to  pleas  and  to  the  hundred  at 
Urmelavia,'  and  observes  that  *  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  hundred  courts 
which  were  attended  by  'the  burgesses  .  .  .  were  not  held  within  '  the 
borough.  It  should  have  been  pointed  out  that  the  hundred  which  the  bur- 
gesses attended  was  a  somewhat  remote  one,  only  to  be  reached  by  passing 
**  Napier  and  Stevenson,  Crawford  Charters,  pp.  9,  79. 
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through  another  hundred.  Surely  the  passage  presents  no  difficulty  if  it 
be  realised  that  what  was  due  from  the  burgesses  was  a  specific  riding 
service,  not  a  suit  of  court.  It  seems  to  come  in  one  group  with  the 
other  riding  and  hunting  services  due  from  the  burgesses  :  we  suggest 
that  it  should  be  read  as  among  the  inwards,  which  are  always  riding 
services.^  The  mounted  Hereford  burgesses  formed  the  sheriff's  body- 
guard when  he  established  the  hundred  court  of  Wormslow,  just  as 
burgesses  from  each  house  'established'  the  king's  hunting.  The 
second  passage  from  Domesday  is  one  in  which  Domesday  'makes  a 
rare  effort  to  define  how  justice  shall  be  done,'  an  extremely  ambiguous 
passage,  as  Professor  Maitland  has  pointed  out.^^  It  seems  to  show  that 
the  Dunwich  burgesses  had  a  connexion  with  the  Blythburgh  hundred 
court.  But  to  build  up  a  far-reaching  theory  on  this  is  dangerous,  for 
the  foundation  is  narrow  and  shifting.  Can  it  be  proved  that  Dunwich 
was  a  borough  in  the  sense  in  which  Norwich  was  a  borough  ?  Can  it  be 
proved  that  Blythburgh  was  not  a  borough  ?  To  prove  that  a  particular 
place  was  a  borough  something  more  is  needed  than  the  statement  that 
there  were  burgesses  there,  even  many  burgesses.  Mr.  Ballard  appre- 
ciates this  fact.  Indeed,  we  think  him  not  liberal  enough  in  his  allow- 
ance of  boroughs,  for  he  would  deprive  Marlborough  and  Salisbury  of 
that  dignity  in  spite  of  their  '  third  pennies.'  Domesday  tells  us  not 
of  one  kind  of  burgess  but  of  several  kinds.  It  is  admitted  that 
Domesday  contains  statements  which  point  to  the  existence  of  bur- 
gesses who  were  not  resident  in  any  borough.  This  must  make  us 
cautious  of  saying  that  the  place,  concerning  which  we  know  only  that 
it  had  burgesses,  was  a  borough.  It  is  possible  that  the  rural  bur- 
gess of  Domesday  ought  to  be  identified  with  the  *  foreign '  burgess 
of  a  somewhat  later  time,  the  'upland '  burgess,  the  burgess  ruremane7is, 
who  may  be  attached  to  one  or  more  boroughs  not  necessarily  in  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  his  dwelling.  These  burgesses  ruremanentes,  inas- 
much as  they  are  the  least  highly  developed  burgensic  type,  may  be  able 
to  tell  us  something  more  of  the  very  elements  of  burgherhood  than  the 
burgess  denizen.  Domesday,  it  is  true,  gives  us  no  technical  phrase  for 
the  out-burgess,  but  repeatedly  and  in  unmistakable  terms  describes 
groups  of  burgesses  not  *  levant  and  couchant '  in  any  borough,  whose 
*  fire  and  flet '  is  assuredly  on  a  rural  manor.  Professor  Maitland  has 
spoken  of  them,  and  Mr.  Ballard  recognises  their  existence  occasionally ; 
sometimes,  however,  they  are  allowed  to  drop  out  of  sight,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  passage  in  which  he  treats  his  '  contributed  '  burgesses  as  all  in- 
habitants of  boroughs  (p.  62). 

In  the  small  recognition  that  is  given  to  the  importance  of  this  class 
of  the  burgess  community  we  seem  to  be  still  feeling  the  backwash  of  the 
old  error  which  declared  the  out-burgess  to  be  a  modern  invention,  a 
creation  of  the  wire-pullers  of  parliamentary  elections  before  the  Reform 
Bill.  That  they  were  early  a  constituent  element  of  the  burgess  group 
is  best  shown  (in  England)  by  the  early  attempts  to  exclude  them.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  Scotland  fully  accepted  them,  and  the  most  detailed 
account  of  the  burgesses  ruremanentes  which  we  have  comes  from  the 

»  See  Mr.  Round's  comment  in  the  Victoria  County  History ^  '  Herts,'  i.  271. 
•"  Domesday  Booh  and  Beyond,  pp.  96-7. 
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Scottish  *  Leges  Quatuor  Burgorum.'  That  John's  charter  to  Helston 
should  requh'e  the  burgess  to  be  resident  seems  to  hint  that  upland 
residence  was  a  possibility  to  be  guarded  against.  Often  it  is  the  rule 
made  to  insure  an  annual  visit  from  the  upland  burgess,  when  he  can  be 
made  to  pay  his  scot  with  the  borough,  which  first  tells  of  his  existence. 
It  seems  not  impossible  that  the  distinction  between  the  'geferscipas 
inn  an  burhwara  '  and  '  utan  burhwara '  at  Canterbury  may  be  a  dis- 
tinction between  denizen  and  foreign  burgesses,  but  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility here  of  a  group  of  suhurhani.  It  may  have  been  the  position  of 
the  suhurhani  that  first  led  to  the  recognition  of  the  possibility  of 
varieties  of  burghal  responsibility.  The  non-resident  burgess  on  the 
continent  seems  to  have  got  his  name  Pfahlhurger  or  Haeghepoorter 
from  those  pale  or  hedge  burgesses  who  gathered  in  the  *  suburb  '  and  were 
protected  by  the  burghal  hedge  or  palisade,  but  were  not  subject  to  the 
full  contribution  required  of  the  indweller,  who  was  more  adequately 
protected.  From  being  a  word  descriptive  of  the  suhurhani  it  seems 
to  have  become  synonymous  with  the  Aushilrger,  Buytenpoorter,  whose 
connexion  with  the  borough  was  not  habitative  but  mercantile.  The 
laws  of  the  thirteenth  century  against  the  admission  of  the  Pfahlhurger 
show  that  they  must  by  that  time  have  become  a  wide -spread  institution. 
Just  as  in  the  eleventh  century  the  mercatores,  negociatores,  cives 
forenscs  (here  apparently  *  market,'  not  '  foreign '  citizens)  of  Halberstadt 
paid  their  *  census '  pro  mercatorio  usu  and  entered  the  franchise  of 
the  borough,  so  some  of  the  scattered  mercatores  of  the  manors, /orenses 
in  both  senses  of  the  word,  may  be  conceived  of  as  obtaining  the  free  entry 
of  borough  markets  on  the  same  footing  as  the  burgesses  by  payment  of 
one  sort  or  another. 

However  characteristic  of  the  burgess's  position  his  garrison  or  burh- 
bot  duty  may  be,  his  commercial  advantage  must  be  acknowledged  as 
an  equally  important  character.  Recent  German  studies  of  markets  and 
of  the  men  who  worked  for  the  markets,  the  mercatores,  are  bringing 
out  more  and  more  clearly  that  merchant  law  and  borough  law  must  be 
studied  together  for  the  full  understanding  of  either.  The  possession  of 
mercatores  might  not  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  landed  estate 
that  had  surplus  stock  to  dispose  of,  for  the  mercator  who  was  not  a 
burgess  could  sell  only  in  the  rural  market,  unless  by  payment  of  toll  or  of 
gafol  he  obtained  rights  in  the  borough  market.  Here  was  the  largest  and 
best  organised  trade  centre,  the  place  to  which  trade  was  being  *  banned,* 
the  place  where  alone  the  craftsman  might  be  able  to  buy  the  means  of 
carrying  on  his  trade,  where  it  was  well  for  him  if  he  had  *  lot '  with  the 
burgesses,  the  right  to  go  shares  in  bargains  at  the  making  of  which 
burgesses  were  present.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  burgesses 
discovered  soon  that  they  had  privileges  to  sell,  or  the  lords  that  they 
were  worth  buying.  If  we  allow  for  the  existence  of  *  foreign  '  burgesses, 
we  do  not  need  the  visible  evidence  of  maps  to  show  that  the  '  contribu- 
tory' burgesses  of  Leicestershire  were  associated  with  the  market  and 
borough  of  Leicester. 

The  possession  of  burgesses  was  a  valuable  manorial  asset,  whether  they 
resided  on  the  manor  or  in  the  borough ;  and  borough  haws,  too,  were  not 
merely  tiresome  evidences  of  a  duty  towards  national  defence.    The  form  o( 
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the  London  conveyances  of  the  twelfth  century  seems  to  show  that  there  at 
least  lords  were  chary  of  parting  with  their  housing  rights  in  their 
borough  haws.  In  the  deeds  belonging  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's 
there  is  frequently  inserted  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  seller  of  the 
land  and  his  heirs  will  not  unhouse  {dehospitare)  the  buyer  by  reason  of 
housing  there  (causa  hospitandi  ibidem)  the  seller,  his  heirs,  or  any  other 
raan  or  woman.  That  this  clause  should  be  deemed  necessary  seems  to 
show  that,  when  it  was  absent,  housing  '  in  the  season  '  ^^  (even  for  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  conveyer)  might  have  to  be  provided.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  a  house  was  let  by  the  service  of  finding  lodging  for 
the  lord  when  he  chanced  to  be  in  London.  ^^  That  there  was  every  risk 
of  disturbance  arising  out  of  the  king's  or  other  lord's  housing  claims  is  made 
clear  by  the  '  Libertas  Londoniensis,'  cap.  2,  and  Henry  I's  charter  touched 
on  the  question  of  his  own  and  other  people's  right  to  hospitium. 
Domesday  mentions  a  holding  ad  hospicium  in  Reading,  Haws  were 
needed  also  as  places  in  which  to  deposit  merchandise. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Ballard's  theory  :  All  the  difficulties  which  assail  it 
are  met  if  the  privileges  as  well  as  the  burdens  of  burgessship  be  duly 
appreciated.  The  non-resident  burgess  is  there  in  Domesday,  and  his 
existence  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  He  was  needed  where  there  were  certain 
kinds  of  commercial  dealings  to  be  carried  on.  That  being  recognised,  it 
becomes  easy  to  see  how  it  is  that  one  manor  may  have  burgesses  in  more 
than  one  borough  and  burgesses  in  a  borough  which  is  not  in  that  manor's 
own  county ;  why  the  distribution  is  so  haphazard  ;  how  it  is  that  there 
are  out-burgesses  connected  with  some  boroughs  and  not  with  others.  A 
large  flourishing  borough  may  choose  to  admit  no  foreign  burgesses,  to 
keep  the  monopoly  of  trade  to  the  in -burgesses. 

The  existence  of  out-burgesses  raises  many  fiscal  and  jurisdictional 
problems,  which  can  only  be  solved  by  a  consideration  of  evidence  com- 
paratively late  in  date.  Their  existence  forces  us  to  allow  some  margin 
for  speculation,  to  be  cautious  of  precise  definitions.  The  out-burgess  owed 
suit  of  court  to  the  head-moots  of  his  borough  or  boroughs,  and  probably 
paid  tallage  later  on  with  his  borough  or  boroughs,  for  when  he  took  up 
the  borough  franchise  it  is  known  that  he  swore  to  lot  and  scot  with  the 
borough  wherever  he  might  dwell.^^  Yet  we  cannot  picture  the  upland 
burgess  with  any  certainty  as  quit  of  suit  to  the  hundred  in  which  he 
dwells.  We  need  not  conceive  of  every  group  of  burgesses  as  equipped  with 
a  court  co-ordinate  with  the  hundred,  if  we  recognise  varieties  in  their 
condition.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  all  in-burgesses  were  not 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  foreign  courts.  To  take  concrete  cases 
from  Domesday,  we  have,  for  instance,  Droitwich  and  Dunwich  with  bur- 
gesses :  neither  of  them  is  called  burgus  ;  Dunwich  is  called  manerium. 
That,  perhaps,  may  not  go  for  much,  but  it  is  at  least  noticeable  that 
they  do  not  answer  to  some  of  the  best  and  most  decisive  burghal  tests. 
What  is  there  to  prove  that  these  burgesses  were  burgesses  in  anything 
more  than  commercial  franchise,  in  virtue  of  aught  beyond  that  gafol 

"  Cf.  ante,  vol.  xi.  p.  17. 
*2  G.  J.  Turner,  Lincoln's  Inn,  p.  28. 

'■•^  Some   of  these   questions   are  considered  in  my  Records   of  the  Borough  of 
Leicester,  1103-1327,  p.  1  sg. 
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which  admitted  them  in  the  one  case  to  draw  and  boil  brine  and  sell  salt,^* 
in  the  other  to  share  in  the  herring  trade  ?  Dunwich,  whose  case  is 
brought  before  us  by  Mr.  Ballard,  to  prove  that  the  court  of  the  early 
borough  was  not  hundredal,  may  have  been  a  suhurbium  to  Blyth- 
burgh,  as  Torksey  was  to  Lincoln. ^'^  Dunwich,  it  is  true,  had  all  the 
burgesses  and  Blythburgh  is  accorded  none,  but  T.  R.  E.  non  fuit  ihi 
camhitor  sed  in  Blidehurh.  Dunwich  had  already  risen  and  fallen  and 
risen  again  ;  there  had  been  an  encroachment  of  the  sea,  which  wasted  a 
carucate.  It  seems  not  impossible  that,  in  the  time  when  both  Blyth- 
burgh and  Dunwich  were  royal  manors,  the  borough  market  and  herring 
fishery  had  been  moved  from  one  to  the  other,  leaving  Blythburgh  still  in 
possession  of  certain  judicial  rights.  Blythburgh  made  a  large  render 
of  herring,  and  its  river  no  doubt  was  navigable.  A  share  in  the  herring 
trade  had  been  obtained  by  some  tenants  of  St.  Etheldreda ;  to  the  Ely 
manor  of  Alneterne,^^  in  the  hundred  of  Bli thing,  there  appertained 
eighty  burgesses  in  Dunwich  et  manent  iij.  Mr.  Ballard  sees  these  eighty 
burgesses  as  primarily  responsible  for  the  ditch  or  wall  of  a  borough  at 
Dunwich,  the  manor  of  Alneterne  being  abnormally  heavily  taxed  to  this 
burden.  We  see  them  rather  as  enjoying  some  measure  of  commercial 
franchise,  for  which,  according  to  its  measure,  they  paid  in  service  or  in 
money.  These  particular  burgesses  were  of  advantage  to  the  convent, 
because  they  provided  herring  and  had  opportunities  of  enjoying  borough 
market  rights  that  made  them  valuable  traders.  For  similar  reasons 
Droitwich  salt  burgesses  were  a  desirable  acquisition  to  lands  which 
fetched  their  salt  from  Droitwich. 

Many  special  cases  must  be  considered  before  the  nature  of  the 
franchise  enjoyed  by  the  several  burgess  groups  can  be  fully  understood, 
nor  must  attention  be  confined  too  exclusively  to  Domesday.  England 
was  not  in  1086  the  only  country  with  boroughs  and  burgesses.  Mr. 
Ballard  seeks  to  interpret  'lawmen'  Sbud  indices ^"^  on  little  more  than 
Domesday  evidence.  The  hesitating  explanation  offered  of  the  meaning  of 
the  lawman's  soke  in  his  house  seems  to  be  written  in  disregard  of  the 
satisfactory  solution  put  forward  in  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond.  Folk- 
land  is  mentioned,  and  so  mentioned  as  to  show  that  Mr.  Ballard's 
folkland  is  not  Professor  Vinogradoff's.  Asturco  is  rendered  race- 
horse, summarius  mantle,  pannos  skins,  Ponteienses  men  of  Poitou, 
carricantes  ploughing.  Errors  of  this  sort  need  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  sound  interpretation  of  Domesday:  with  the  present  interpretation 
we  do  not  agree,  but  for  the  sincere  spirit  in  which  the  work  has  been 
put  together  we  have  nothing  but  admiration.  The  index  is  good,  and 
the  references  are  usually  accurate,  though  a  work  of  Mr.  Round's 
is  quaintly  disguised  as  Geoffrey  de  Manderitte. 

Maby  Bateson. 

•*  In  the  Victoria  County  History,  '  Worcestershire,' ii.,  this  question  will  be  treated. 
'Droitwich  is  once  called  hurgus  before  the  charter  of  John  freed  it  from  suits  to 
shires  and  hundreds ;  that  is  on  the  Pipe  Eoll  of  31  H.  I :  on  the  later  Pipe  Kolls  it  is 
not  so  styled. 

'^  D.  B.  337  a  (i.)  '«  Suckling  fails  to  identify  it. 

'"  It  might  be  pointed  out  that  Dr.  Liebermann  has  given  us  the  names  of  the  twelve 
ivdices  of  York. 
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Liber  Maiolichinus  de  Gestis  Plsanorum  illustribits.  Poema  della 
guerra  Balearica  secondo  il  Cod.  Pisano  Roncioni,  aggiuntevi  alcune 
notizie  lasciate  da  M.  Amari.  A  cura  di  Caelo  Calisse.  (Roma  : 
Istituto  Storico  Italiano,  1904.) 

The  Istituto  Storico  Italiano  has  added  another  volume  to  its  admirable 
series,  the  Liber  Maiolichinus,  the  Latin  poem  which  is  our  prime 
authority  for  that  imporfcant  episode,  the  war  of  the  Balearic  Islands  in 
1114.  Signor  Calisse's  work  is  a  piece  of  sound  documentary  criticism, 
giving  us,  for  the  first  time,  the  best  text  of  this  interesting  contem- 
porary poem.  There  appear  to  be  three  main  codices  of  the  document, 
the  Roncioni,  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Rediano.  The  poem  was  first 
published  by  Ughelli  from  a  manuscript  belonging  to  Viviani ;  the 
Viviani  manuscript  is  clearly  affiliated  to  the  Rediano  codex.  Ughelli 
was  followed  and  virtually  copied  by  Muratori,  who  endeavours  to 
correct,  by  the  light  of  common  sense,  the  obvious  errors  of  the  Viviani- 
Ughelli  edition,  but  clearly  had  access  to  no  other  manuscript  source ; 
Migne  follows  Ughelli  with  hardly  an  eftbrt  to  amend  or  explain.  The 
British  Museum  manuscript  (Add.  10315)  remains  inedite^,  but  has  been 
collated  by  Signor  Calisse  with  the  Pisan  Roncioni  codex,  which  is  the  text 
he  follows.  Apart  from  the  superiority  both  of  text  and  apparatus,  the 
chief  interest  of  Signor  Calisse's  work  lies  in  the  almost  conclusive  identi- 
fication of  the  author  of  the  poem.  Ughelli,  Muratori,  and  Migne  give 
the  poem  to  Lorenzo  Veronese  or  da  Verna,  whom  Muratori  describes 
as  diacono  del  arcivescovo  ed  autore  di  vista.  The  reason  is  that  the 
codex  Redianus,  from  which  came  the  Viviani  MS.  that  served  Ughelli  as 
text,  bears  the  following  inscription :  Bicipit  liber  Laurentii  deMaioricano 
triumpho  a  Pisanis  facto.  The  British  Museum  codex  bears  an  identical 
title.  The  Roncioni  codex,  however,  makes  no  statement  as  to  the 
author,  though  its  owner,  Raffaello  Roncioni,  writing  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  affirms  not  only  that  it  contains  the  original  text,  but  further 
that  its  author  was  Enrico,  cappellano  delV  arcivescovo  di  Pisa,  By  a 
pretty  piece  of  reasoning  Signor  Calisse  brings  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  Roncioni's  statement  is  correct,  and  that  the  chaplain  Henry  was  the 
author  of  the  poem.  Signor  Calisse,  however,  goes  further  and  endeavours 
to  explain  the  attribution  to  Lorenzo  da  Verna  by  observing  that  both 
the  codex  Redianus  and  the  British  Museum  manuscript,  which  give  the 
poem  to  Lorenzo,  are  literary  rifacimenti  of  the  codex  Roncioni,  and  by 
suggesting  that  the  Liber  Laurentii  merely  means  that  the  rifacimento 
was  the  work  of  Ijorenzo  :  a  plausible  conjecture  if  we  are  driven  to 
abandon  the  old  ascription  to  Lorenzo  and  accept  Enrico  instead.  The 
book,  like  all  the  publications  of  the  Istituto  Storico,  is  admirably  printed 
on  fine  paper,  with  two  facsimiles  and  a  copious  index. 

HoBATio  F.  Brown. 

Charters  of  the  Borough  of  Colchester.     (Printed  for  the  Town  Council. 

1903.) 

Following  the  example  set  by  other  ancient  boroughs,  Colchester  has 
decided  to  make  public  the  contents  of  *  the  charters  and  letters  patent 
granted  to  the  borough  by  Richard  I  and  succeeding  sovereigns.'  But  the 
student  must  be  warned  at  the  outset  that  what  are  actually  here  printed 


■/ 
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are  not  (as  the  title-page  sets  forth)  the  charters  and  letters  patent,  but 
translations  of  them,  which  '  have  been  carefully  collated  and  corrected 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Herbert  Jeayes,  of  the  British  Museum.'  The  whole  treat- 
ment of  the  records,  indeed,  is  a  little  difficult  to  follow.  The  series 
opens  with  a  translation  of  the  long  and  important  charter  of  Richard  I 
(1189),  to  which  is  appended  the  note,  '  The  foregoing  charter  was  collated 
by  Mr.  Isaac  H.  Jeayes,  of  the  British  Museum,  with  the  recital  of  such 
charter  contained  in  the  original  charter  of  Richard  II.'  But  *  the  fore- 
going charter '  does  not  exist ;  its  earliest  recital  at  the  Public  Record 
Office  is  in  Henry  Ill's  charter  (1252),  and  at  Colchester  in  the  oldest 
charter  now  preserved  there — namely,  that  of  8  July,  36  Edward  III, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  1862,  and  not,  as  here  given,  1364.     Moreover  the 

*  charter '  of  Richard  II,  as  it  is  here  headed,  was  really  letters  patent, 
and  is  found,  therefore,  on  the  Patent  Roll.  When  we  add  that  on  the 
opening  page  of  the  volume  Richard  I  is  made  to  style  himself  '  king 
of  England '  (sic),  and  to  speak  of  '  our  family  (sic)  nor  of  any  other,' 
it  will  be  seen  that  even  collation  by  Mr.  Jeayes  may  not  be  without 
its  perils.  Doubtless,  however,  he  is  not  responsible  for  Edward  IV's 
charter  appearing  as  witnessed  by  '  our  beloved  cousins,  George,  duke  of 
Clarence,  and  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,'  or  for  the  '  charter '  of  1663 
being  taken  from  'Patent  Roll,  15,  Charters  (sic)  II.' 

For  the  Latin  text  of  the  notable  charter  granted  by  Richard  I  the 
student  must  turn  to  the  Calendar  of  Charter  Bolls  (vol.  i.),  to  the  cartulary 
of  St.  John's  Abbey,  or  to  Morant's  history  of  the  borough.  We  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Gurney  Benham,  who,  in  the  opening  words  of  his 
introduction,  claims  that  the  town  is  proved  by  that  charter  to  have 
possessed  'before  that  date,'  all  the  liberties  it  grants,  and  who  even 
ventures  on  the  startling  statement  that  *  other  ancient  documents  in 
the  great  collection  of  the  borough  muniments  prove  that  the  town's 
liberties  had  been  in  existence  long  before  1189,  and  had  been  confirmed 
by  previous  charters.'  Richard's  charter  was  repeatedly  confirmed,  save 
that  Edward  II  and  his  successors  struck  out  of  it  the  power  to  '  take 
naam  '  of  the  counties  in  which  dwelt  recalcitrant  debtors.  There  was 
no  important  extension  of  privileges  till  Henry  VI,  in  1447,  granted 
to  the  burgesses  power  to  elect  their  justices  of  the  peace,  while  in  1462 
Edward  IV  made  them  a  corporation  as  'the  bailiffs  and  commonalty.' 
Henry  VIII,  in  1535,  regranted  to  them  the  old  '  king's  wood  *  to  the 
north  of  the  town,  of  which  the  crown  had  resumed  possession  in  the  days 
of  Henry  II,  and  which  the  borough  now  holds.  The  mayoralty  dates 
from  the  second  charter  of  Charles  I  (1635),  who  gave  the  town  a  new 
and  elaborate  constitution.^  In  1663  his  son  bestowed  the  elaborate 
charter  which  the  corporation  surrendered  to  him  in  1684.  The 
innovating  letters  patent  of  1684  and  1688,  which  followed  this 
surrender,  were  swept  away  by  William  and  Mary  in  1693,  who  restored 
the  status  quo  ante  under  the  constitution  of   1663  and   annulled  the 

*  pretended  surrender.'  We  have  to  turn  to  Morant's  work  to  learn  that 
this  state  of  things  lasted  till  1741,  when  the  town  appears  to  have  allowed 
its  privileges   to  lapse  by  neglect,  fresh  letters  patent  being  eventually 

*  There  is,  of  course,  no  mention  of  Cromwell's  charter  in  the  interregnum,  with 
the  history  of  which  I  have  dealt  in  this  Review,  vol.  xv.  (1900)  641  et  seqq. 
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granted  for  their  restoration  by  George  III  (1763).  The  final  '  charter  '  of 
the  series  is  that  of  the  same  sovereign  in  1818. 

A  Httle  more  revision  seems  to  have  been  required  ;  for  the  charters 
of  1487  and  1510  are  wrongly  assigned  to  1488  and  1511  respectively. 
Mr.  Gurney  Benham,  whose  volume  on  the  borough  '  Red  Book '  is  favour- 
ably known,  has  contributed  a  careful  glossary  and  has  also  written  the 
introduction,  in  which  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 

in  connexion  with  the  charter  of  Richard  II,  1378,  one  interesting  detail 
has  been  omitted  in  the  translation — namely,  an  inscription  upon  the  parchment 
pro  una  bargea  facta.  This  inscription  tells  us  that  the  usual  fees  payable 
were  waived  on  account  of  the  town  having  supplied,  by  royal  command,  a  barge 
.  .  .  probably  one  referred  to  in  the  '  Red  Paper  Book  '  of  Colchester  as  having 
been  made  about  the  year  1375,  at  the  joint  expense  of  Colchester,  Ipswich,  and 
Hadleigh,  for  the  use  of  Edward  III. 

But,  in  the  text,  both  Richard's  letters  patent  and  Henry  IV's  charter 
confirming  them  contain  the  words  'by  the  king  himself  and  council, 
because  they  were  burdened,  together  with  the  vills  of  Maldon,  Manning- 
tree,  and  Harwich,  with  the  making  of  a  war  '  (sic).  Whatever  '  war  ' 
may  be  intended  to  represent,  the  word  in  the  Calejidar  of  Patent  Bolls 
is  'balinger,'  and  in  any  case,  it  will  be  seen,  Mr.  Benham's  theory  is 
erroneous.  Harwich,  it  may  be  added,  similarly  obtained  a  charter  in  con- 
sideration of  its  share  in  this  service.  J.  H.  Round. 

Lettres  Communes  des  Papes  d' Avignon :  Jean  XXII.     Analysees   par 
G.  MoLLAT.     Fasc.  I,  II.     (Paris :  Fontemoing.     1904.) 

The  chaplains  of  the  French  church  in  Rome,  Saint-Louis-des-FranQais, 
have  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Ecole  FranQaise  in  its  task  of  dealing 
with  the  registers  of  medieval  popes,  and  the  present  publication,  uniform 
with  the  familiar  quartos  of  the  French  School,  is  one  of  the  results  of  this 
happy  alliance.  It  is  the  more  welcome  since  the  lay  workers  have 
begun  to  feel  the  task  beyond  their  strength,  and  are  confining  themselves, 
at  all  events  for  the  fourteenth  century,  to  the  documents  more  directly 
connected  with  the  history  of  France.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  should 
have  narrowed  their  ambitions.  A  glance  at  the  covers  of  the  fasciculi 
before  us  tells  a  sad  story.  Two  works  only  of  the  whole  series  have  been 
completed,  M.  Prou's  single  volume  for  Honorius  IV  and  the  Liher 
Pontificalis.  Even  M.  Berger's  Innocent  IV  still  awaits  the  index 
without  which  it  can  only  have  a  maimed  usefulness,  and  a  glance  at 
the  state  of  the  other  volumes  is  far  from  encouraging.  All  the  more 
praise  to  M.  MoUat  and  his  colleagues  for  their  courage.  They  have  chosen 
for  their  field  the  duller  Communia,  the  bulls  by  which  the  formal  and 
humdrum  daily  business  of  the  Roman  court  was  conducted.  They  have 
made  no  selection.  The  curious  of  every  nation  will  find  in  this  new 
series  careful  abstracts  of  all  the  documents  known  to  have  issued  from 
the  papal  chancery  in  the  ordinary  course,  as  distinguished  from  those 
of  political  import  which  proceeded  from  the  consistory  or  the  secretariat. 
These  latter,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  France,  are  the  province  of  M.  Coulon  ; 
but  in  order  to  give  completeness  to  the  present  undertaking  M.  Mollat 
has  given  short  abstracts  of  the  Litterae  de  Curia  as  well  as  of  the  miscel- 
laneous documents  for  the  year  in  an  appendix. 
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The  first  impression  which  this  book  produces  is  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  which  the  editor  has  undertaken.  The  period  covered  is  from 
28  Aug.  1316  to  4  Sept.  1317,  just  over  a  year,  and  the  number  of  letters 
issued  is  5,511,  but  this  quantity  of  business  is  exceptional,  being  due  to 
the  enormous  number  of  hungry  mouths — and  hungry  souls — which  a 
new  pope  had  to  fill,  and  to  the  accumulation  of  business  during  the 
interval  between  the  death  of  Clement  V  and  the  coronation  of  his 
successor.  John  XXII  was  consecrated  on  5  Sept.,  and  in  the  two 
days  following  he  despatched  823  letters,  excluding  those  relating  to 
affairs  of  state.  Many  of  these  were  merely  renewals  of  grants  made  by 
his  predecessor,  since  we  learn  from  no.  2512  that  even  when  letters  had 
been  engrossed  the  death  of  the  pope  prevented  their  being  issued  from  the 
chancery.  Letters  issued  between  the  election  and  coronation  of  the  new 
pope  were  issued  under  the  half -bull,  blank  on  one  side,  and  these  were 
also  sometimes  repeated. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  M.  Mollat's  execution  of  his  task. 
His  predecessor,  M.  Gu^rard,  and  he  have  consulted  both  the  Avignon  and 
the  Vatican  series  of  registers.  Thus  most  of  the  letters  have  double 
references,  since  the  Avignon  registers  are  the  original  rough  notebooks, 
on  paper,  of  which  the  Vatican  registers  are  fair  copies  on  parchment.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  the  Seer  eta  do  not  exist  in  the  Avignon  series  ; 
and  it  is  specially  noted  that  one  letter,  no.  4268,  non  est  in  papiro, 
sed  quia  non  inveniebatur  littera  registrata  sub  isto  capitulo,  fuit  posita 
ista  statim  cum  venit  de  bulla.  M.  MoUat  has  wisely  preferred  to  follow 
the  Avignon  spellings  in  cases  of  discrepancy.  The  abstracts  of  the 
letters  are  made  in  Latin  and  are  short,  a  simple  system  of  abbreviation 
being  employed.  The  method  is  not  elegant,  but  it  is  very  satisfactory. 
These  abstracts  are  then  sorted  chronologically  in  the  usual  style  of  the 
Ecole  Fran9aise.  These  letters  being  for  the  most  part  in  the  current 
chancery  forms,  no  incipits  are  given.  The  experienced  reader  will  guess 
the  incipit  from  the  nature  of  the  letter,  but,  to  make  matters  easier, 
specimen  letters  are  printed  in  full  as  occasion  serves.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  M.  Mollat  will  furnish  a  list  of  these  letters,  with  the  corresponding 
abstracts,  so  that  the  reader  who  desires  to  see  the  form  of  any  letter  of 
which  an  abstract  is  given  may  be  able  to  turn  readily  to  the  page  on 
which  a  similar  letter  is  printed  in  full.  The  diversity  of  the  matter  dealt 
with  has  made  it  impossible  to  make  any  effort  to  correct  or  interpret  the 
spelling  of  the  originals.  This  is,  of  course,  abundantly  evident  in  the 
versions  of  English  names.  Benesby  appears  for  Bevesby  and  Coblehan 
for  Cobbeham  in  no.  1546,  Glasconia  for  Glastonia  in  no.  306,  and  in  no. 
636  Steeple  Morden  is  translated  into  the  diocese  of  Perpignan  by  reading 
Elnensis  for  Eliensis.  Clestowe  for  Elstow  (no.  3212),  Guesham  for 
Evesham  (no.  3222),  Juliepen  for  J.nhepen  (no.  4046),  and  Comppegne 
for  Coppegrove  (no.  4357)  are  certainly  puzzling.  But  the  reader  will 
usually  be  able  to  supply  the  needful  corrections,  except  perhaps  in  the 
letters  of  17  March  in  which  John,  bishop  of  Winchester,  is  confused 
with  John,  bishop  of  Norwich.  The  chronological  arrangement  adopted 
has  its  advantages,  but  is  no  substitute  for  the  index  to  which  we 
look  forward  ;  and  when  the  business  done  in  one  day  is  considerable 
the  identification  of  letters  of  known  date  is  still  a  matter  of  some  little 
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difficulty.  Furthermore  there  is  always  the  danger  of  losing  the  slips  on 
which  abstracts  are  made.  M.  Mollat  has  lost  his  for  11  April  1317,  since 
he  gives  no  letters  for  that  date,  though  they  exist  in  Reg.  Vat.  Ixv. 
ff.  170,  170  d,  225,  and  253  d.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  pages  of  the  Vati- 
can register  are  not  given  as  well  as  the  numbers,  since  the  letters  are  not 
invariably  numbered  and  our  English  calendar  works  entirely  by  pages. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  hitherto  unpublished  matter  relating  to 
England,  but  it  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  benefices  which  were  granted 
to  foreigners,  such  as  William  Boni,  chamberlain  of  the  cardinal  of 
St.  Ciriac's,  who  held  Himaugron  (Hunton),  in  the  diocese  of  Rochester. 
The  bulk  of  the  matter  of  the  volume  is  not  of  a  very  exciting  nature, 
consisting  as  it  does  of  provisions  to  bishoprics,  confirmation  of  elections, 
grants  of  benefices  and  indulgences  of  various  kinds.  We  have,  however, 
interesting  allusions  to  the  Spanish  struggle  with  the  Arabs  which  seems 
to  have  led  to  the  election  of  an  illiterate  bishop  (no.  2913  sqq.),  the  dis- 
putes between  the  university  of  Paris  and  the  religious  houses  (no.  3708), 
and  the  ill-fated  peace  mission  of  Cardinals  Gaucelin  and  Luke  (no.  5208 
sqq.)  A  personal  note  is  struck  in  no.  807,  a  grant  of  immunity  to 
the  city  of  Cahors  by  a  pope  natalis  soli  non  immemor.  Among  the 
long  lists  of  indulgences  to  crowned  heads  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction some  are  curious.  For  instance,  Joan,  countess  of  Poitiers,  is 
granted  twenty  days'  indulgence  for  any  person  who  may  pray  for  her, 
and  sixty  to  every  one  who  attends  a  sermon  with  her.  She  is  also  to 
be  allowed  to  be  buried  where  she  likes,  and  in  as  many  places  as  she 
may  think  fit,  in  spite  of  the  constitutions  against  piecemeal  burial. 
A  singular  point  arises  in  no.  232G.  Walter  de  Pebemers  gave 
John  de  Gamble  (more  likely  'Cambre')  a  sum  of  money  to  go  on  a 
pilgrimage.  John  then  at  his  request  resigned  the  vicarage  which  he  held, 
and  Walter  subsequently  obtained  it  by  an  ordinary  presentation.  Walter 
is  declared  only  guilty  of  simonia  onentaliSf  which  appears  not  to  be  a  sin. 
In  no.  4614  we  find  a  friar  preacher  who  changed  his  religious  profes- 
sion no  less  than  six  times,  being  successively  a  Dominican,  a  Benedictine, 
a  Dominican  again,  a  Cistercian,  and  twice  more  alternately  Benedictine 
and  Cistercian.  No  wonder  that  he  was  de  tanta  incojistantia  rubor e 
confusus.  In  no.  4608  we  find  an  abbot  who  had  trouble  with  his  dio- 
cesan because  he  refused  to  insert  the  usual  obedientiam  in  the  exordiwn 
of  his  letters.  No.  4417  affords  an  early  example  of  the  notorious  ante- 
ferri  clause,  and  no.  4588  introduces  us  to  an  innocent  forger  of  papal 
letters.  References  to  printed  letters  are  freely  given,  but  we  do  not 
notice  any  to  Theiner's  Vetera  Momimenta. 

We  may  add  to  our  congratulations  to  M.  Mollat  a  word  of  thanks  for 
his  care  in  stating  the  tax  paid  for  the  engrossing  of  each  letter. 

Charles  Johnson. 

Memoir es  de  Philippe  de  Commynes.  Nouvelle  edition,  publiee  avec  une 
Introduction  et  des  Notes  d'apres  un  Manuscrit  inedit  et  complet  ayant 
appartenu  a  Anne  de  Polignac,  Comtesse  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  niece  de 
I'Auteur.   Par  B.  de  Mandrot.   2  vols.   (Paris:  Picard.   1901,1903.) 

Commynes  has  been  fortunate  in  his  editors.  The  erudition  of  the 
Godefroys  and  of   Lenglet  Dufresnoy  and  the    careful   scholarship   of 
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Mademoiselle  Dupont  have  done  much  for  him  and  for  the  history  of  his 
times  ;  and  M.  Chantelauze  in  1881  published  a  pretty  and  a  convenient 
text.  But  Lenglet's  four  quartos  are  cumbersome,  and  the  Dupont 
edition  is  out  of  print,  while  Chantelauze  gives  few  explanatory  notes, 
and  contents  himself  for  the  most  part  with  the  text  of  Mademoiselle 
Dupont.  Moreover  more  recent  research  has  added  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  biographical,  diplomatic,  and  other  detail,  of  which  M.  B.  de  Mandrot 
is  well  known  to  be  a  master.  In  addition  M.  de  Mandrot  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  be  the  first  to  malve  thorough  use  of  a  manuscript  the 
existence  of  which  was  not  known  to  the  Godefroys,  to  Lenglet,  or  to 
Dupont,  the  only  manuscript  which  contains  the  seventh  and  eighth  books 
of  the  Memoir es.  He  is  no  doubt  justified  in  considering  this  manuscript, 
the  property  of  M.  Albert  de  Naurois,as  not  only  the  most  complete  manu- 
script of  the  Memoires  but  the  most  correct.  Its  value  is,  of  course,  most 
conspicuous  in  books  vii.  and  viii.,  where  a  number  of  important  im- 
provements are  due  to  it,  but,  even  in  the  other  books,  on  most  of  the 
pages  one  or  more  material  changes  will  be  found  in  the  new  edition. 
In  book  vi.  chapter  vi.  will  be  found  a  considerable  passage,  now  for 
the  first  time  introduced  into  the  recognised  text  of  Commynes.  The 
addition  is  of  interest,  though  not  of  capital  importance.  The  new 
text  is  thus,  if  not  final,  at  any  rate  a  notable  advance  on  all  that  have 
preceded  it. 

The  introduction,  besides  giving  a  life  of  Commynes,  attempts  to 
determine  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  two  portions  of  the  Memoires^ 
and  probably  makes  as  close  an  approximation  as  is  possible  in  the  case 
of  a  work  to  which  additions  were,  especially  in  the  case  of  books  vii. 
and  viii.,  made  at  dates  subsequent  to  that  of  the  actual  composition.  An 
interesting  account  of  historical  errors  made  by  Commynes  follows,  but 
the  editor's  conclusion  is  that  the  historical  value  of  the  Memoires  is  not 
diminished  by  their  confrontation  with  the  original  documents.  An 
account  of  the  manuscripts  and  editions  completes  this  very  useful  and 
workmanlike  introduction.  The  critical  notes  give  all  the  necessary 
information  as  to  the  readings  in  the  various  manuscripts  and  editions. 
The  explanatory  and  historical  notes  are  very  full  and  interesting,  and 
rich  especially  in  biographical  material.  Everything  that  can  be 
desired  seems  to  be  given  in  terse  and  businesslike  form.  A  full  index 
of  names  of  persons  and  places  makes  the  biographical  information 
easily  accessible  at  will.  The  book  may  in  fact  be  used  as  a  biogra- 
phical dictionary  for  all  the  principal  personages  of  this  period  in  the 
history  of  France.  Full  bibliographical  indications  are  given  in  a  table 
of  the  works  quoted  by  the  editor. 

Thus  the  last  edition  of  Commynes,  building  upon  the  secure  founda- 
tions laid  by  the  Godefroys,  Lenglet,  Dupont,  and  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove, 
has  succeeded,  not  indeed  in  superseding  their  works,  but  in  uniting  in 
briefer  and  more  compendious  form  the  results  of  their  labours  with  the 
fruits  of  the  wide  research  that  has  been  carried  on  in  recent  years  by 
the  editor  himself  and  such  scholars  as  Cheruel,  Pelicier,  Perret, 
Delaborde,  Quicherat,  Rott,  Spont,  and  Vaesen.  The  editor  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  skill  with  which  he  has  selected  and  presented  his 
materials,  and  students  of  Commynes  on  the  possession  of  an  accurate 
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text,  a  scholarly,  learned,  and  convenient  commentary — in  fact,  of  an 
edition  which  should  be  a  model  to  editors  of  similar  historical  texts 
for  the  future.  Stanley  Leathes. 

La  Vita  e    V  Opera  di    Sigismondo   Tizio   (1458-1528).     Per    Paolo 
PiccoLOMiNi.     (Rome :  Loescher.     1903.) 

Siena  is  so  much  in  fashion  now  that  this  biography  of  her  historian  is 
doubly  welcome.  Tizio  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  escapades  of  the  hare- 
brained city  from  1482  to  1528.  These  years  comprise  the  wildest  of  her 
faction  fights,  the  rise  and  fall  of  her  sole  tyrants,  the  Petrucci,  her 
glorious  victory  over  a  Medicean  pope,  which  Duke  Cosimo  was  later  to 
avenge,  and  the  final  suicidal  faction,  which  led  within  a  few  years 
of  Tizio's  death  to  the  republic's  dissolution.  Tizio,  though  he  wrote  in 
Latin,  was  fortunately  no  humanist ;  he  had  not  the  literary  skill  to 
translate  real  Italian  into  imaginary  Latin  life.  With  no  breadth  of  view, 
no  novelty  of  system,  he  merely  transmitted  the  impressions  of  his  time 
as  received  by  a  mind  not  distorted  by  fantastic  learning  or  the  twist  of 
partisanship.  Legend,  gossip,  fact,  and  opinion,  events  personal, 
meteorological,  political,  commercial,  and  aesthetic,  all  had  for  him  an 
equal  value.  Such  are  the  qualities  of  an  admirable  chronicler,  a 
Salimbene  or  a  Froissart,  and  they  were  rare  indeed  in  full  Renaissance. 
Tizio  was  saved,  as  his  biographer  claims,  by  his  golden  mediocrity  from 
the  barren  contrast  between  aridity  of  heart  and  reel  of  brain. 

The  historian  of  Siena  was  Sienese  only  by  adoption,  for  he  was  born 
in  1458  at  Castiglione  Fiorentino,  in  the  Chiana  valley.  Even  as  a  boy  he 
dipped  into  the  swirl  of  fifteenth-century  Italian  life.  Among  his  school- 
fellows was  Camillo  ViteUi,  and  he  *  coached '  Paolo  and  Vitellozzo,  for 
the  three  ill-fated  brothers  and  their  violent  father  Niccolo  were  then 
exiles  at  Castiglione.  In  1476  his  master  took  him  to  visit  the  passing 
condottiere  Carlo  da  Montone,  encamped  in  an  extemporised  hovel  of 
brushwood,  fierce  of  countenance,  unwashed,  as  usual,  and  intent  upon  a 
volume  of  astrology.  The  Chiana  valley,  though  politically  Florentine, 
still  looked  southward,  and  Tizio's  chosen  university  was  Perugia.  The 
notable  conflicts  between  Oddi  and  Baglioni  in  1482  were  not  conducive 
to  legal  studies,  and  Tizio  migrated  to  Siena,  henceforth  his  home. 

The  young  student  did  not  find  peace  in  this  guazzabuglio,  this 
stirabout  of  republic  within  republic,  the  less  so  as  a  common  love  for 
searching  of  the  Gospels  gained  him  a  home  with  Niccolo  Borghesi, 
professor  of  poetry  and  rhetoric,  who  in  spite  of  piety  and  learning  was  an 
uncompromising  leader  of  the  faction  of  the  Nine.  Here  Tizio  lived 
while  this  party  was  undergoing  persecution,  when  the  populace,  resenting 
Cardinal  Cybo's  mediation,  threw  its  prisoners  from  the  windows  of  the 
Palazzo  Pubblico,  when  Tizio's  law  professor,  Bulgarini,  was  exiled 
and  a  citizen  tortured  for  writing  to  him,  when  in  speech  the  very  word 
'  nine  '  was  replaced  by  the  circumlocution  '  eight  plus  one.'  Tizio  had 
his  little  adventures,  for  the  democrats  attacked  Borghesi 's  house,  and, 
entreated  by  the  ladies  not  to  run  away,  he  helped  Aurelia,  afterwards 
Pandolfo  Petrucci's  wife,  to  remove  the  valuables,  but  lost  his  own 
precious  scholar's  gown.  During  one  of  Niccolo's  nightly  rounds  as 
gonfalonier  of  his  district  he  was  called  upon  to  arrest  an  approaching 
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enemy,  but,  taking  advantage  of  a  fog,  pretended  not  to  hear,  for  he  was 
intent  rather  on  study  than  on  arms.  More  adroit,  however,  than 
courageous,  at  Niccolo's  country  house  he  gave  his  master  time  to  escape 
to  the  brushwood  by  plying  with  wine  a  thirsty  patrol  who  rode  up  to 
arrest  him.  When  Niccolo  retired  to  Faenza,  and  thence  to  Rome, 
Tizio  took  charge  of  his  family  until  in  1485  formal  banishment  and 
confiscation  broke  up  the  home. 

Tizio' s  next  host  was  Andrea  Todeschini-Piccolomini,  to  whose 
children  he  was  tutor.  Life  here  was  tranquil,  for  the  Piccolomini 
occupied  a  unique  position  high  above  party  faction.  Moreover  the  quarrel- 
some incompetence  of  democracy  led  in  1487  to  the  return  of  the  oligar- 
chical Nine,  and  with  them  Borghesi  and  Bulgarini,  so  that  university 
studies  resumed  their  normal  course.  Excitement  now  came  from 
without  rather  than  from  within.  Tizio  describes  the  preludes  of  the 
French  invasion  of  1494,  the  portents,  the  local  prophets  of  destruction,  of 
one  of  whom,  a  Savonarola  in  dumb  show,  he  gives  a  picturesque  account. 
He  believes  that,  had  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Ferrante  of  Naples,  and 
Frederick  of  Urbino  lived,  the  deluge  would  have  been  stayed.  A  vivid 
sketch  is  given  of  the  pithless  personality  of  Charles  VIII  and  of  the 
cardinal  della  Rovere's  insolent  familiarity,  while  on  the  king's  return 
Piccolomini  entertained  his  distinguished  prisoners  Virginio  Orsini  and 
Niccolo  Pitigliano,  who  fraternised  with  Tizio.  Great  was  his  disgust  at 
the  several  Sienese  factions  currying  favour  with  the  barbarian  at  each 
other's  expense,  an  incident  also  well  described  in  Allegretti's  diaries. 
In  1500  Tizio  left  the  pleasant  family,  in  whose  company  he  had  spent 
long  holidays  in  Umbria  and  the  March.  The  cause  was  some 
disagreement  with  his  host's  brother,  the  cardinal,  which  Tizio  ascribes 
to  his  own  gattiva  lingua.  He  was  now  priest  and  doctor ;  he  had 
inherited  his  share  of  his  father's  property  and  held  three  benefices  : 
he  could  henceforth  live  the  soHtary  and  independent  life  befitting  the 
historian. 

Since  the  return  of  the  Noveschi,  Pandolfo  Petrucci  had  wormed  his 
way  to  the  surface,  and  his  utility  to  his  party  had  won  him  the  hand  of 
Borghesi' s  daughter.  Then  the  oligarchy  began  to  split  and  Petrucci  to 
shoulder  his  father-in-law  out  of  power.  Just  before  Tizio  left  the 
Piccolomini  household  Borghesi  came  night  after  night  to  rate  its 
master  for  not  taking  up  arms  against  the  coming  tyrant.  After  a 
violent  scene  Tizio  escorted  Borghesi  home,  and  the  professor  scolded 
him  for  cowardice.  Vos  etenim  iuvenes  animos  ducitis  muliehres.  In 
June  1500  Petrucci's  assassins  struck  his  rival  down,  and  Petrucci  was 
now  virtual  tyrant  of  Siena.  Tizio  then  witnessed  his  retirement  before 
Borgia's  threats  and  his  triumphant  return  with  French  troops,  on  which 
Piccolomini  and  Tizio  left  Siena  in  disgust,  for  they  had  desired  his 
recall  as  a  private  citizen  only.  The  election  of  Cardinal  Francesco 
Piccolomini  as  Pius  III  caused  Tizio  and  the  whole  city  the  liveliest 
excitement,  followed  by  corresponding  gloom  at  his  early  death.  Soon 
afterwards  Tizio  saw  with  joy  Caesar  Borgia's  ruffianly  lieutenant 
Michelotto  led  through  Siena  as  a  prisoner. 

After  Petrucci's  death  in  1512  his  feeble  son  Borghese  reigned  for 
four  years,  until  Leo  X  supplanted  him  by  his  tyrannical  cousin  Raffaello, 
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the  object  of  Tizio's  hatred.  Leo  X's  death  and  the  restoration  of  the  duke 
of  Urbino  brought  the  latter  against  Siena  in  November  1522,  but  he  was 
driven  away  by  a  miraculous  fall  of  snow,  in  honour  of  which  Tizio  cele- 
brated mass,  finding  himself  the  solitary  thanksgiver.  Next  year  Siena 
was  swept  by  plague,  of  which  the  chronicler  gives  a  graphic  description. 
On  Eaffaello  Petrucci's  death  on  17  Dec.  1523  Pandolfo's  nephew  tried 
to  secure  the  succession,  but  while  lovers  of  liberty  would  have  no 
Petrucci,  the  oppressed  Noveschi  invited  Pandolfo's  son  Fabio,  who  entered 
on  29  Dec.  with  Clement  VII's  favour,  but  only  maintained  himself 
until  the  following  September.  Henceforth  republican  Siena  was  in  con- 
stant danger  from  Kome  and  Florence,  while  the  imperialists  to  whom 
she  appealed  could  only  advise  an  unwelcome  prudence.  Her  Orsini 
neighbours  would  certainly  lead  the  attack,  and  therefore  she  engaged 
the  Colonna  as  her  protectors.  In  July  1526  the  papalists  advanced  by 
the  Arbia  and  Orcia  valleys,  the  Florentines  by  the  Elsa ;  the  city 
was  invested,  and  Tizio  had  to  remove  his  bed  to  the  basement.  To 
Christian  prayer  he  added  heathen  imprecations,  and,  while  he  prayed, 
the  gallant  Sienese  surprised  the  fat  Virginio  Orsini  during  his  siesta 
and  put  the  papalists  to  shameful  flight.  Tizio  received  as  his  share 
of  the  spoils  the  libro  di  caiicelleria  of  the  papal  commissary.  In  spite 
of  his  hatred  for  the  Medici  popes  and  his  imperialist  sympathies 
the  sack  of  Rome  so  affected  Tizio  that  he  nearly  closed  his  history, 
for  nothing  more  important  could  ever  occur  again.  But  he  soon 
repented,  though  the  plague  of  1527  killed  his  two  brothers,  and  though 
he  fell  downstairs  himself  and  suffered  from  increasing  feebleness  in 
hands  and  legs.  In  his  strong  eyesight  he  found  compensation,  and  he 
boasts  of  not  using  the  spectacles  which  his  juniors  required.  Setting 
his  affairs,  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  order,  he  returned  to  history. 
*  If  we  are  able  to  hear  any  truth,  as  long  as  breath  lasts  we  shall  commit 
it  to  writing  ; '  and  write  he  did  till  the  end  of  August  1528.  He  never 
saw  another  spring. 

Few  Italian  historians  have  thrown  more  light  on  their  personal  con- 
victions than  Tizio.  The  dominating  note  is  that  of  faith  in  divine  inter- 
vention, the  product  of  early  training  and  ripe  reflexion.  To  his  prayers 
he  attributed  the  retreat  of  the  duke  of  Urbino  and  the  defeat  of  Orsini, 
though  he  took  the  additional  precaution  of  thrice  repeating  during  mass 
a  formula  borrowed  from  Macrobius  devoting  the  enemy  to  the  powers 
below.  Rejecting  many  contemporary  superstitions,  he  was  a  successful 
exorcist  and  reputed  astrologer,  believed  in  dreams  and  forewarnings,  and, 
while  reassuring  a  friend  as  to  the  supposed  destruction  of  Siena  on 
21  Feb.  1511,  was  convinced  that  antichrist  would  appear  before  1600. 
Heresies,  old  and  new,  whether  of  the  Fraticelli  or  of  Luther,  were  an 
abhorrence  to  Tizio,  and  he  blamed  Savonarola's  disobedience,  though  he 
admired  his  writings.  He  has  a  fling  at  Valla  and  even  at  Dante  and 
Petrarch  :  Sileat  igitur  Dantis  poeta  vulgaris,  sileat  Frcmciscus  Petrarca, 
qui  falsa  procacitate  in  Constantinum  invehuntur,  non  enim  illu?n 
scd  Deum  pair  em  sacrilegiis  labiis  offcndunt.  Yet  he  argues  against  papal 
omnipotence,  and  denounces  Boniface  VIII's  lust  of  power,  Julius  II's 
bloody  wars,  Leo  X's  vices  and]  support  of  tyrants,  conduct  to  which 
be  believes  Lutheranism  was  directly  due,  and  above  all  that  dog,  that 
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ravening  wild  beast  Clement  VII.  Sixtus  IV  is  blamed  for  his  nepotism, 
but  to  his  reign  is  ascribed  the  revival  of  art.  Yet  Tizio  was  always 
obedient,  and,  when  ordered  by  the  government  to  perform  his  duties  in 
defiance  of  an  interdict,  he  refused.  His  history  contains  interesting 
details  as  to  the  styles  of  preaching  then  in  vogue,  that  of  San 
Bernardino's  successors,  the  revivalist  preachers,  and  of  Savonarola's 
enemy  Fra  Mariano.  One  of  the  former  had  to  leave  Siena  lest  his  frock 
should  be  torn  from  his  back  by  devotee  women.  Tizio 's  description  of 
the  polished  honey-tongued  Mariano,  with  his  dainty  gestures  and  tags 
from  Plato  and  the  poets,  rivals  that  of  Politian.  The  friar,  he  writes, 
founded  a  new  school  of  preaching,  which  easily  supplanted  the  older  and 
more  edifying,  for  men  now  care  not  to  learn  but  to  listen  to  a  pleasant 
voice.  Tizio  did  not  always  get  on  well  with  his  fellow  clergy,  especially 
when  he  was  examiner  for  holy  orders  :  they  fancied  that  he  knew  too 
much,  and  he  was  certain  that  they  knew  too  little.  His  remarks  on 
four  of  the  cathedral  canons  are  only  just  fit  for  publication,  but  he 
has  wrath  to  spare  for  the  sceptical  greedy  humanists,  who  scoff  at  the 
church  and  snatch  at  her  benefices. 

At  a  time  when  tyranny  was  almost  universal  Tizio  was  a  convinced 
republican.  No  one  was  more  sensible  to  the  evils  of  Sienese  anarchy, 
but  he  would  barter  liberty  for  order,  and  loathed  every  attempt  at 
individual  monopoly  of  power.  Thus  when  Pannilini,  the  despotic  leader 
of  the  radical  party,  was  executed,  Tizio  made  the  executioner  hand  him 
the  head  while  he  lectured  his  young  pupils  on  the  crime  of  seizing 
supreme  power  in  a  free  city.  He  has  no  words  bad  enough  for  the 
brood  of  Petrucci ;  the  conflict  between  Medici  and  Soderini  was  for  him 
that  of  Satan  against  God  ;  he  sympathises  with  the  Pazzi  and  rejoices 
at  Girolamo  Riario's  murder.  Even  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  a  tyrannus 
immanissirmis,  while  Alexander  VI  's  vices  were  somewhat  redeemed  by 
his  destruction  of  tyrants,  for  which  he  deserved  to  be  called  the  restorer 
of  Italian  liberty.  But  in  his  beloved  Siena  Tizio  could  find  no  true 
republicanism  ;  the  Sienese  male  bestie  semper  nobis  visi  sunt  et  in 
alterutrum  invidiosi  hostes.  To  Venice  alone,  splendidissimum  Italiae 
sidus,  could  he  look  for  light  Tizio  stood  almost  outside  the  humanistic 
movement.  His  learning  consisted  mainly  in  theology,  law,  and  astrology, 
and  he  had  a  thoroughly  modem  taste  for  collecting  curiosities,  antiquities, 
and  especially  inscriptions.  An  enthusiastic  inquirer  into  the  Etruscan 
problem,  he  visited  Chiusi,  and  studied  to  such  purpose  that  his  materials 
have  been  of  use  to  later  scholars.  In  his  history  many  Italian  writers  are 
quoted  or  mentioned,  from  Brunetto  Latini  to  Machiavelli.  Dante's  Tower 
of  Famine  made  him  cry,  but  he  thought  the  poet  too  arbitrary  in  his  dis- 
tribution of  rewards  and  punishments.  The  commentaries  of  Benvenuto 
and  Landino  were  known  to  him,  as  was  Filelfo's  commentary  on  Petrarch, 
whom  he  much  admired.  For  his  historical  studies  he  had  especial 
facilities.  His  successive  hosts  both  possessed  good  libraries,  while  he  had 
the  run  of  those  of  the  cathedral  chapter  and  Osservanza  convent.  Thus 
for  earlier  Sienese  history  he  could  utilise  all  the  ordinary  sources.  From 
1485  the  state  archives  were  carefully  kept,  and  he  had  access  also  to  those 
of  the  cathedral,  the  hospital,  and  various  churches  and  monasteries. 
The  value  of  public  acts  and  letters  was  thoroughly  realised  by  him ; 
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many  are  embodied  in  his  history,  which  also  contains  long  passages  from 
other  Sienese  histories  and  diaries,  some  of  which  are  lost,  while  others 
exist  only  in  manuscript.  Tizio  was  tireless  in  picking  up  gossip  and  in- 
formation from  the  oldest  citizens,  and  consequently  he  is  a  useful  authority 
for  events  considerably  previous  to  his  arrival  at  Siena.  For  more 
general  contemporary  history  he  relied  on  merchants,  on  travelling 
Sienese  artists,  and  on  foreign  students  at  the  university :  he  had  friends 
and  near  relations  at  the  Curia,  while  a  correspondent  acting  as 
secretary  to  Renzo  da  Ceri  sent  him  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Marseilles 
in  1524. 

The  prolixity  of  the  Historiae  Senenses  has  probably  prevented  their 
publication.  The  manuscript  was  presented  by  Tizio's  heir  to  the  city  of 
Siena,  which  gave  him  in  return  an  exhibition  at  the  College  of  Sapienza. 
In  1530  it  was  entrusted  to  Alessandro  Guglielmi  to  abridge  and 
improve — or  spoil — but  the  days  of  trouble  came,  and  it  remained  with 
the  Guglielmi  family  unaltered.  The  last  of  the  seven  volumes  became 
separated,  and  was  given  to  Alexander  VII,  who  later  acquired  the  rest. 
Henceforth  it  has  been  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Chigi  library.  The 
copies  in  the  Biblioteca  Comunale  at  Siena  and  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale 
at  Florence  were  made  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Tizio's  history  was 
first  mentioned  in  print  by  Jean  Jacques  Chiflet,  historian  of  the 
Toison  d'Or,  who  utilised  it,  as  others  after  him,  for  the  account  of  the 
Sienese  impostor  il  rd  Giannino.  Since  then  they  have  been  a  profitable 
mine  for  historians  from  Ughelli  to  Gregorovius,  and  particularly  for 
those  who  have  ransacked  them  for  notices  of  Pinturicchio  and  the 
Sienese  artists. 

Tizio's  biographer  deserves  much  gratitude  for  introducing  us  to  the 
historian  whom  every  one  quotes  and  no  one  will  print.  The  workman- 
ship of  the  biography  is  worthy  of  its  theme.  There  is  no  exaggeration 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  no  parade  of  superfluous  research.  The 
work  is  admirably  concise  ;  not  a  page  could  be  sacrificed,  unless  it  were 
the  disquisition  on  the  disputed  morals  of  the  biographer's  distant  relative 
Pope  Pius  III,  and  even  this  serves  to  prove  his  indomitable  impartiality. 
Tizio's  histories  are  made  the  main  authority  for  his  life,  but  no  pains 
have  been  spared  to  search  for  additional  documentary  evidence,  while 
the  works  of  modern  authors,  notably  those  of  Professor  Zdekauer,  have 
been  dexterously  used  to  give  the  atmosphere  in  which  Tizio  moved. 
Gregorovius  thought  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  histories  deserved 
publication,  but  they  are  too  formless  and  unchronological  to  bear 
mutilation,  for  Tizio's  personal  views  and  experiences  pervade  the 
whole.  If  Signer  Paolo  Piccolomini,  who  is  best  qualified,  shrinks  from 
so  laborious  a  task,  might  it  not  be  commended  as  a  fresh  field  of  usefulness 
to  the  British  School  at  Rome  ?  E.  Akmstrong. 

Kursdchsische  Streifzilge.     Von  0.  E.  Schmidt.     (Leipzig  : 
Grunow.     1902.) 

After  the  manner  of  the  late  Theodor  Fontane,  by  whom  the  historic 
memories  of  the  Mark  Brandenburg  were  consecutively  revived,  but  enter- 
ing with  even  deeper  sympathy  into  the  spirit  of  the  past.  Professor 
0.  E.  Schmidt  of  Meissen  introduces  us  to  the  vast  plains  of  some  of 
the   most  interesting   of  the   many  local   associations   to  bfe  found  in 
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^ Electoral  Saxony.'  This  designation  is  not  a  misnomer.  For  though 
now  nearly  the  whole  of  these  lands  pays  willing  allegiance  to  another 
sceptre,  the  wide  plains  that  are  the  scene  of  Professor  Schmidt's  per- 
ambulations, devoid  neither  of  pleasant  oases  of  wood  and  water,  nor  of 
goodly  prosperous  towns  and  the  remains  of  princely  seats,  utilised  in  our 
more  frugal  times  for  all  sorts  of  military,  educational,  and  other  adminis- 
trative purposes,  formed  the  '  home '  territories,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Saxon 
Electorate,  both  in  its  later  Ernestine  and  in  its  earlier  Albertine 
period.  Here,  the  German  Reformation  was  born  at  Wittenberg,  a  most 
interesting  account  of  which  concludes  this  little  volume,  dwelling  of 
course  more  especially  on  the  great  days  of  the  university  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  and  also  recalling  the  dark  side  of  these  great  days,  to  which 
Doctor  Faustus  is  called  as  a  witness.  Here,  at  Miihlberg,  of  which 
Professor  Schmidt's  opening  chapter  treats,  the  tragedy  of  the  Ernestine 
line  was  played  out,  and  in  the  neighbouring  pine-forest  a  stone  memorial 
of  indubitable  authenticity,  recently  replaced  by  a  rather  more  elaborate 
monument,  has  always  marked  the  spot  where,  after  the  defeat,  John 
Frederick,  panting  and  sweating  on  his  tired  Frisian  horse,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  rapacious  imperialists.  Here,  at  Lochau  on  the  heath 
hard  by,  died  Frederick  the  Wise,  and  in  the  same  night  his  death  was 
made  known  to  Luther  and  '  Philippus  '  by  the  sign  of  a  rainbow.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Ernestines,  Lochau  Castle  fell  into  neglect,  and  the 
magnificent  new  castle  of  Annaburg,  designed  as  a  great  centre  of 
agriculture  and  forestry,  was  erected  in  its  stead  by  the  elector  Augustus, 
a  prince  of  uncommon  administrative  capacity,  and  named  by  him 
after  his  congenial  electress.  The  memory  of  Augustus's  successor 
Christian  I  and  his  [unfortunate  chancellor  Krell,  is;  associated  in  a 
very  original  way  by  Professor  Schmidt  with  his  notes  on  Schilda, 
the  Gotham  of  *  Electoral  Saxony '  and  (as  fate  would  have  it)  the 
birthplace  of  Gneisenau.  The  famous  chronicle  of  the  '  Schildbiirger,' 
which  narrates  the  topsy-turvy  exploits  of  its  wise  men  in  the  approved 
jest-book  fashion  of  the  period,  is  traced  with  much  probability  to  the 
electoral  councillor  (sometime  Hofrichter  at  Wittenberg)  Johann 
Friedrich  von  Schonberg,  a  bitter  opponent  of  Krell,  and,  as  a  member  of 
the  nobility,  a  ready  satirist  of  the  pretensions  of  the  country  towns. 
In  his  chapter  on  Torgau,  our  author  passes  from  the  memories  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  Formula  Concordiae  to  later  times — down  to  the 
great  Albertine  catastrophe,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  the  Napoleonic  days. 
His  plea  for  an  equitable  consideration  of  the  conduct  of  King  Frederick 
Augustus,  and  his  protest  against  the  unjust  treatment  dealt  out  to  him 
by  Treitschke,  who  is  habitually  as  fair  towards  his  own  native  land  as 
Gibbon  is  to  the  early  Christians,  are  worthy  of  the  temperate  but 
genial  patriotism  of  this  charming  book.  A.  W.  Ward. 

Lives  of  the  English  Martyrs  declared  Blessed  by  Pope  Leo  XIII  in 
1886  and  1895.  Edited  by  Dom  Bede  Camm,  O.S.B.,  of  Erdington 
Abbey.  Vol.  I.  '  Martyrs  under  Henry  VIII.'  (London  :  Burns  & 
Gates.     1904.) 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  work  that  has  been  long  in  preparation — in 
fact,  ever  since  the  beatification  in  1886.     The  delay  in  its  production 
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has  not  been  due  merely  to  the  lapse  of  time,  but  also  to  a  series 
of  misfortunes.  Projected  originally  by  the  fathers  of  the  London 
Oratory,  its  'moving  spirit,'  the  late  Father  Edward  Stephen  Keogh, 
died  in  1887.  The  work  was  then  continued  by  Father  Eichard  Stanton, 
whom  old  age  and  ill-health,  even  before  his  death,  compelled  to  leave  it 
to  other  hands  ;  and  though  Father  Morris  took  it  up  in  his  turn  he  too 
was  suddenly  carried  off.  The  care  of  the  manuscripts,  so  far  as  completed, 
then  fell  to  Father  Pollen,  who,  being  too  much  occupied  to  prosecute  the 
work  himself,  called  in  Dom  Bede  Camm  to  carry  it  to  completion.  The 
late  Father  Bridgett,  too,  gave  what  aid  he  could  in  the  midst  of  growing 
infirmity,  which  altogether  forbade  him  to  undertake  the  duty  of  an 
editor.  Work  which  had  been  so  long  on  the  road  and  had  passed  through 
so  many  hands  naturally  required  a  good  deal  of  revision,  not  merely  to 
bring  it  into  unity,  but  also  to  enrich  it  with  the  latest  fruits  of  research  ; 
and  some  lives  had  practically  to  be  rewritten  by  the  editor  and  Father 
Pollen.  That  the  volume  is  not  free  from  errors  even  now  is  by  no 
means  surprising;  for  who  can  avoid  errors  in  history?  Nevertheless 
in  a  book  of  so  much  interest  it  is  desirable  to  correct  them,  the  more 
so  as  a  work  like  this  is  likely  to  be  quoted  as  an  authority  by 
others. 

To  begin  with,  I  must  correct  a  rather  serious  error  of  my  own, 
which  has  been  a  cause  of  stumbling  to  Father  Keogh,  the  author  of  the 
first  article.  In  reference  to  the  trial  of  the  three  Carthusian  priors, 
Houghton,  Lawrence,  and  Webster,  it  is  said,  in  a  footnote  at  p.  12, 
that  '  on  Wednesday,  the  28th  of  April,  before  the  petty  jury  the  priors 
pleaded  Not  guilty.  On  Thursday,  the  29th,  they  pleaded  Giiilty,  and 
received  sentence.'  This  is  quite  a  mistake,  derived  unfortunately  from 
my  abstract  in  the  Calendar.  The  statement  there  is  that  they  *  were 
brought  to  the  bar  on  Wednesday,  after  one  month  of  Easter,  when  they 
pleaded  Not  guilty  ;  and  again  on  Thursday,  when  they  pleaded  Guilty,' 
Unluckily  the  word  *  pleaded '  in  the  last  clause  is  an  accidental  repetition 
instead  of  the  words  *  were  found.'  It  was  Feron  and  Hale  who  pleaded 
Not  guilty  and  withdrew  their  plea  afterwards.  The  Carthusians  never 
acknowledged  themselves  guilty,  and  the  unlucky  editor  of  the  Calendar 
did  not  discover  the  blunder  in  time  to  notice  it  among  the  errata  of  that 
volume.  This  unfortunate  error  appears  to  have  had  a  further  effect  on 
Father  Keogh's  narrative.  He  says  that  the  three  priors  were  brought 
to  their  trial  on  29  April ;  but  the  record  says  that  they  were 
brought  to  the  bar  on  the  Wednesday — that  is,  the  28th — when  they 
pleaded  Not  guilty,  and  that  they  were  found  guilty  on  the  following  day, 
Thursday,  the  29th.  The  truth  on  this  matter  is  important,  because 
Father  Keogh's  view  of  the  date  is  that  of  Froude,  who  discredits 
Chauncy's  story  of  the  menaces  used  by  Cromwell  to  the  jury,  because  he 
says  they  were  not  impanelled  till  29  April,  and  the  verdict  was 
given  the  same  day.  Chauncy  tells  us  distinctly  that  the  jury  put  off 
their  verdict  till  the  next  day,  and  even  then  spent  the  whole  day  over  it, 
refusing,  in  spite  of  the  most  threatening  messages  from  Cromwell,  to 
find  such  holy  men  guilty,  till  Cromwell  came  himself  and  compelled 
them  to  return  a  verdict  against  their  consciences.  Now  Froude 's 
statement  that  the  trial  did  not  occupy  more  than  one  day  is  at  variance 
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with  the  official  record  ;  for  it  was  on  the  28th  that  the  priors  pleaded 
Not  guilty f  and  it  was  on  the  29th  that  the  verdict  was  found  against 
them ;  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  impeach  the  accuracy  of  Chauncy's 
statement. 

In  the  article  on  Fisher  also  there  is  an  erroneous  footnote,  in  which 
the  author,  Father  Stanton,  like  Fisher's  previous  biographer,  Father 
Bridgett,  has  been  misled  by  a  false  date  in  Ellis's  Letters.  At  p.  90  we 
are  told,  quite  truly,  that  Fisher  in  the  Tower  was  visited  by  a  physician 
sent  by  the  king,  and  recovered  health  to  some  extent.  A  footnote  states 
(also,  I  think,  correctly)  that  the  name  of  this  physician  was  Friar.  But 
this  same  Friar's  letter  asking  payment  for  his  attendance  on  the  late 
bishop  of  Rochester  was  not  dated  *  16  Aug.  1535,'  as  the  note  says.  It 
was  simply  dated  *  London,  16  August.'  It  refers  not  to  Fisher  but  to 
John  Hilsey,  his  unworthy  successor  in  the  bishopric,  who  died  on 
4  Aug.  1539,  and  it  was  written  twelve  days  after  the  patient's  death. 
This  is  quite  clear  from  the  whole  character  of  the  letter,  which  is  not 
only  humorous  to  a  degree  that  would  have  been  monstrous  if  it  had 
referred  to  Fisher,  but  could  only  have  been  written  of  a  patient  who 
died  under  the  writer's  hands.  Bishop  Hilsey's  goods  had  been  seized 
by  the  officers  of  the  crown,  and  his  physician  bad  as  yet  got  nothing 
'  for  12  days'  labour  and  four  nights'  watching,'  so  Friar  had  to  apply  to 
Cromwell  for  payment  of  his  bill.  *  And  truly,'  he  writes,  *  if  physicians 
should  take  no  money  for  them  that  they  kill  as  well  as  for  them  that 
they  save,  their  livings  should  be  very  thin  and  bare.'  The  letter 
concludes  with  another  joke  a  little  further  on  :  '  For  of  them  that  scape 
we  may  take  the  less  because  we  hope  they  shall  once  come  again  into 
our  hands.'  Fathers  Bridgett  and  Stanton  were  doubtless  both  unaware 
of  the  true  date  of  Bishop  Hilsey's  death,  which  is  stated  even  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  to  have  occurred  some  time  in  1538. 
But  Wriothesley's  Chronicle  gives  it  precisely  as  4  Aug.  1539. 

The  editor  himself  is  answerable  for  the  memoir  (no.  xi.)  of  Abbots 
Whiting,  Faringdon,  and  *  John  Beche ' — so  named  in  the  decree  of 
beatification.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  Dom  Bede 
Camm  would  venture  to  disagree  with  infallibility  ;  and  perhaps  he  has 
gone  as  far  as  could  be  expected  in  the  heading  '  The  Blessed  John 
Beche  {vere  Thomas  Marshall).'  There  has  been  a  little  confusion 
about  this  martyr,  whom  some  writers  have  split  up  into  two  distinct 
persons.  In  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  it  is  stated  that 
John  Beche  succeeded  Thomas  Marshall  as  abbot  of  Colchester.  '  But,' 
as  Dom  Bede  Camm  truly  observes,  '  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that 
Beche  and  Marshall  are  aliases  for  the  same  person,'  in  proof  of  which 
he  points  out  that  the  abbot  actually  signs  himself  in  one  paper  as 
'  Thomas  Beche,  alias  Marshall.'  That  is  perfectly  true ;  but  he  does 
not  sign  himself  '  John  Beche,  alias  Thomas  Marshall,'  and  I  wonder  if 
there  is  any  authority  for  '  John  Beche,'  except  a  misprint  in  Hall's 
Chronicle,  copied,  as  it  would  naturally  be,  by  Grafton  and  subsequent 
writers.  A  Christian  name  is  generally  safe  from  mutation ;  and 
though  it  may,  I  believe,  be  permitted  to  adopt  an  additional  one  on 
entering  religion,  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  that  Beche  or  Marshall  ever 
called  himself  by  any  Christian  name  but  Thomas.      Harpsfield,  indeed, 
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I  find,  calls  him  'John  Beche '  in  his  Pretended  Divorce,  but  he  no 
doubt  followed  Hall's  printed  chronicle. 

Further,  a  little  rectification  of  dates  is  necessary  in  chapter  xv., 
which  apparently  is  printed  just  as  Father  Stanton  left  it.  The 
martyrdom  of  John  Larke  and  German  Gardiner  is  there  said  to  have 
taken  place  on  7  March  1545  ;  but  Stow  sets  it  down  on  that  day  in  1544, 
and  evidently, does  not  mean  1544-5  by  the  sequence  of  his  narrative. 
Moreover  the  Coram  Rege  roll  is  inaccurately  cited  at  p.  545,  where  it  is 
said,  *  The  sessions  were  held  at  Westminster  on  Wednesday,  the  15th 
day  of  February,  in  the  35th  year  of  King  Henry  VIII  (1545),'  &c.  The 
day  is  actually  given  as  Friday,  not  Wednesday,  in  the  record,  and 
Friday  alone  agrees  with  the  date  15  Feb.  35  Henry  VIII,  which 
moreover  corresponds  with  1544,  not  1545. 

There  is  yet  one  error  more  which  I  feel  I  must  point  out.  It  is  Father 
.Pollen  this  time  who  has  tripped.     Not  recognising  the  old  expression 

*  but  if '  in  the  sense  of  '  unless,'  he  has  bracketed  between  the  two  words 
in  a  quotation  an  explanatory  query  which  suggests  actually  the  very 
opposite  of  what  is  intended.     Here  is  the  passage  (p.  491)  : — 

First  that  my  master.  Dr.  Powell,  spake  against  the  king's  highness's 
marriage,  that  it  was  not  lawful.  But  [?  even]  if  there  were  learned  men  that 
can  prove  it  contrary  to  him  by  Scripture,  he  would  never  think  it  lawful  and 
according  to  his  judgment.     He  made  a  book  against  it. 

Father  Pollen  makes  Dr.  Powell  say  that  the  king's  marriage  (with 
Anne  Boleyn)  was  unlawful,  and  that  he  would  so  regard  it  even  if 
learned  men  proved  it  was  legitimate,  whereas  Dr.  Powell  himself  says 
(with  greater  modesty)  that  he  must  so  regard  it  unless  learned  men  can 
prove  it  valid. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  occupied  so  much  space  in  the  exposure  of  errors 
which  are  mostly  second-hand  and  very  excusable,  but  the  importance 
of  the  work  itself  invites  criticism  of  this  kind,  which  would  not  be  worth 
while  in  the  case  of  superficial  compositions.  It  was  eminently  desir- 
able— not  merely  in  the  interest  of  Roman  catholics,  but  of  all  who 
care  about  the  real  history  of  the  Reformation — to  have  in  one  handy 
volume  a  complete  account  of  all  the  cathohc  martyrs  under  Henry  VIII 
who  had  recently  been  '  beatified.'  Another  volume,  I  presume,  will 
contain  those  of  Elizabeth's  time,  and  so  complete  the  work.  Of  that 
before  us,  notwithstanding  errors,  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  it  is  generally 
very  carefully  written  and  highly  readable.  Of  course  there  is  not  much 
new  to  tell  about  the  best  known  lives,  but  there  is  probably  a  good  deal 
that  will  be  new  to  most  readers,  while  there  is  really  much  that  has 
not  hitherto  been  brought  together  about  Abel,  Powell,  and  Fetherstone, 
to  say  nothing  of  Margaret  Pole,  countess  of  Salisbury,  and  of  Sir 
Adrian  Fortescue.  But  I  must  not  conclude  without  saying  a  word  about 
the  introduction,   and   especially  what  is  said  on  pp.  xxxvii-xli  about 

*  the  fall  of  the  old  church.'  It  should  interest  many  besides  those  of 
the  author's  own  communion  to  read  his  estimate  of  the  causes  to  which 
that  result  is  to  be  attributed  ;  and  I  think  for  my  part  that  candid 
historical  inquirers  will  not  greatly  differ  from  him. 

James  Gairdneh. 
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The  Philippine  Islands  (1498-1803).  Edited  and  annotated  by  Emma 
Helen  Blair  and  James  Alexander  Robertson,  with  historical 
introduction  and  additional  notes  by  Edward  Gaylord  Bourne. 
Vols.  IV.-XIV.  (Cleveland,  Ohio  :  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company. 
1903-4.) 
This  sumptuous  series  continues  to  expand,  and  will  prove  in  the  future 
indispensable  to  historians  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Volume  iv. 
contains  the  documents  from  1576  to  1582,  and  covers  the  period 
following  that  in  which  the  city  of  Manila  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Chinese  pirate  Limahon,  an  aggression  which  opened  up  a  vista  to  the 
Spanish  conquistador es,  including  a  war  of  reprisals  and  the  ulti- 
mate conversion  of  China.  The  reports  of  Sande  show  the  settlements  of 
the  '  Indians,'  and  the  erection  in  1578,  by  papal  bull,  of  the  diocese  of 
Manila,  which,  with  the  consequent  appointment  of  Bishop  Domingo  de 
Salazar,  further  improved  the  position  of  the  natives.  Expeditions  to 
Sulu  and  Borneo  are  recounted,  and  in  1579  there  is  a  narrative  of  one 
against  Mindanao  also,  which  give  to  us  curious  accounts  of  the  native 
rehgions.  We  think  that  *  Catib  '  on  p.  150  should  read,  not  *  Caliph  ' 
as  suggested,  but  *  Khatib,'  the  Malay  reader  of  the  Kor^n.  The  next 
volume  contains  the  documents  of  1582-1583  only.  The  first  bishop  of 
Manila  and  the  Jesuits  in  his  train  were  then  doing  all  they  could  to  pre- 
vent the  oppression  of  the  native  races,  but  a  new  enemy  appeared  in  1582 
when  the  Japanese  pirates  threatened  Luz6n.  Commerce  was  increasing, 
however,  and  the  governor  remitted  home  to  Spain  a  favourable  account 
of  the  islands  which  contains  an  interesting  narration  of  the  beliefs  of  the 
Pintados  or  Visayan  Islanders.  The  government  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
islands  came  under  the  notice  of  the  humane  bishop,  but  the  Inquisition 
was  established  in  1583.  Suspected  persons,  Spaniards,  mestizos,  and 
mulattos,  had  to  be  sent,  after  examination,  to  New  Spain  to  be  tried  by 
the  Inquisition  there,  whereas  Indians  were  left  under  the  ordinary 
ecclesiastical  courts.  The  royal  Audiencia  was  also  established  in  the 
same  year.  Vol.  vi.  (1583-1588)  is  chiefly  filled  with  the  foundation  of 
the  courts  of  justice  and  the  general  Junta,  or  assembly  of  the  estates  of 
Manila  held  in  1586,  which  proposed  inter  alia  the  suppression  of  the 
Chinese  hucksters,  and  the  institution  of  a  '  Protector  of  the  Indians,'  to 
which  was  added  a  scheme  for  invading  China  which  would  *  bring  much 
wealth  to  the  throne  of  Spain  and  be  the  means  of  converting  innumerable 
souls  to  the  Christian  Faith.'  Among  the  letters  which  are  printed  is 
one  which  reports  the  capture  in  1588  of  the  treasure  galleon  '  Santa  Ana  * 
off  California  by  the  English  adventurer  Thomas  Candish. 

In  vol.  vii.  we  read  how  the  Audiencia  was  suppressed  and  a 
governor  instituted.  Vessels  carrying  goods  from  Mexico  to  the  Philippines 
were  in  future  to  be  armed  against  the  English  freebooters.  Bishop 
Salazar  continued  to  defend  the  Indians,  and  a  *  village*  of  Christians ' 
had  by  Dominican  zeal  been  obtained  among  the  Chinese  at  Manila. 
Orders  were  given  to  expel  the  other  Chinese,  but  this  step,  on  further 
consideration,  the  bishop  opposed  while  urging  other  reforms.  An 
interesting  account  of  the  Tagalog  customs  is  given  in  this  volume. 
Vols.  viii.  and  ix.  continue  the  history  until  1597,  and  are  attractive  on 
account  of  the   growing   knowledge   of   Japan.     In  1593   the   Shogun 
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Hideyoshi  sent  an  ambassador  to  Manila  in  answer  to  an  embassy  of  the 
year  before,  in  which  Fray  Juan  Cobos  was  envoy.  In  1594  the  Japanese 
became  truculent  and  covertly  demanded  tribute,  which  caused  the 
governor  of  the  Philippines  to  fortify  Manila  ;  and  all  this  fear  with  the 
dread  of  other  enemies,  '  especially  the  English  Lutherans,'  led  the  king 
of  Spain  to  give  directions  as  to  the  advisability  of  extending  his 
conquests  into  the  insular  groups  surrounding  the  Philippines.  Vols. 
X.  and  xi.  embrace  the  years  1597-1602,  a  rather  colourless  period 
save  for  the  conquest  of  Mindanao — a  turbulent  possession  for  many 
years — and  for  constant  petty  risings  in  the  other  islands.  In  1598 
the  Audiencia  was  re-established,  and  its  ordinances  are  given  in  vol. 
xi.,  together  with  fresh  accounts  of  conflicts  between  *  those  demons  of 
English  and  Dutch  heretics,'  the  chief  of  whom  was  Oliver  van  Noordt. 
The  religious  orders  were  at  this  time,  however,  busily  engaged  in  educa- 
tional questions.  In  1603  the  Chinese  revolt  in  Manila  broke  out,  and 
ended  with  the  extermination  or  expulsion  of  almost  all  the  Chinese  in 
the  islands.  Coupled  with  the  great  fire  this  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
Philippine  prosperity,  and  these  events  are  given  at  length,  along  with 
Chirinos's  '  Eelacion,'  which  contains  an  important  review  of  native 
customs,  and  is  for  the  first  time  translated,  in  vols.  xii.  and  xiii.  By 
1605  we  find  that  Manila  had  again  a  population  of  Chinese — '  infidel 
Sangleys  ' — and  this  caused  apprehensions  of  another  Chinese  rising, 
which,  with  voyages  of  exploration  and  the  eternal  quarrel  between  the 
religious  and  secular  powers,  occupy  vol.  xiv.       A.  Fbancis  Steuabt. 

An  Epoch  171  Irish  Ilistoi-y :  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  its  Foundation 
and  Early  Fortunes,  1591-1660.  By  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  D.D.  (London  : 
Fisher  Unwin.     1903.) 

This  book  belongs  to  a  class  of  so-called  histories  of  which,  so  far  as 
Ireland  is  concerned,  we  have  more  than  enough.  Too  superficial  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  serious  student,  it  is  by  its  paradoxical 
line  of  argument  and  the  partiality  of  its  judgments  unsuitable  for 
the  general  reader.  To  characterise  it  briefly,  it  is  a  hodge-podge  of 
miscellaneous  facts  and  eccentric  opinions.  To  review  it  in  the  ordinary 
way  seems  impossible ;  but,  that  we  may  not  be  charged  with  speaking 
unadvisedly  and  out  of  our  own  ignorance,  we  offer  the  following  para- 
graphs for  the  reader's  consideration  : — 

The  first  unavoidable  observation  is  that,  like  all  the  attempted  benefits  of 
England  to  Ireland,  it  [i.e.  the  foundation  of  Trinity  College]  came  too  late.  If 
the  lavish  cardinal  who  founded  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  had  expended  this  zeal 
upon  Ireland  under  Henry  VIII,  and  at  the  moment  of  the  king's  assumption, 
under  the  most  pacific  and  favourable  auspices,  of  the  royalty  of  the  country, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  success  of  Trinity  College  would  have  been 
immediate  and  great.  The  miserable  and  sporadic  attempts  at  education  by  a 
very  few  religious  houses  would  have  been  at  once  replaced  by  a  proper  system, 
and  at  that  time  it  would  have  been  gratefully  accepted.  Had  Edward  VI 
carried  out  such  a  plan,  there  was  no  zeal  and  vigour  in  the  adherents  of  the 
pope  to  resist  it.  Nor  were  there  wanting  definite  proposals  to  realise  the 
policy.  The  great  letter  of  Browne,  the  first  protestant  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
expounds  in  full  detail  the  transformation  of  the  suppressed  collegiate  church  of 
St.  Patrick  into  '  Christ's  College  of  the  foundation  of  Edward  VI,'  thus  giving 
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definite  shape  to  the  pious  aspirations  of  his  enlightened  contemporaries.  Had 
even  Sidney,  in  the  earlier  years  of  Elizabeth,  not  been  thwarted  by  Loftus  and 
the  ofl&ce-holders  of  St.  Patrick  from  founding  the  university  on  Browne's  plan, 
the  religious  reformation  of  the  country  might  yet  have  been  achieved  ;  for  it 
was  just  between  Sidney's  government  and  FitzWilliam's  that  the  Jesuit 
mission  in  Ireland  did  its  mighty  and  effectual  work  (p.  57). 

When  the  Jesuits  raised  their  heads  in  the  Irish  cities  upon  the  accession  of 
James,  who  had  doubtless  '  practised '  with  them  during  Elizabeth's  reign, 
Mountjoy  coerced  them  not  only  by  displaying  a  prompt  and  efficient  army  at 
their  gates,  but  by  confuting  their  arguments  from  St.  Augustine,  whose  works 
he  carried  with  him  in  his  tent.  When  he  retired  from  his  command  to 
England,  he  still  remained  lord-lieutenant,  and  his  influence  was  paramount 
in  the  English  privy  council  as  regards  Irish  affairs.  We  can  trace  in  every 
advice  he  gave  moderation  and  toleration  towards  the  Irish.  Most  unfortu- 
nately he  died  of  a  fever  in  1607.  Had  he  been  permitted  to  guide  the  Irish 
policy  of  the  next  twenty  years,  the  whole  history  of  the  country  might 
have  been  different.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  would  have  sanctioned  the 
plantation  of  Ulster.  I  think  he  would.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  would 
have  made  very  different  provision  for  the  natives  in  the  six  counties,  and  if  a 
great  number  of  them  had  been  restored  to  a  portion  of  the  lands  they  claimed 
by  Irish  custom  it  is  probable  that  the  massacre  and  expulsion  of  the  settlers  in 
1641  would  never  have  taken  place  (p.  52). 

The  State  Papers  show  clearly  that  during  the  closing  years  of  Elizabeth's 
life  James,  who  was  anxiously  watching,  for  her  end  and  planning  to  secure  his 
own  succession,  was  seeking  to  influence  Ireland  in  his  favour.  Though  the 
old  queen  was  constantly  protesting  against  it,  and  receiving  from  him  dishonest 
assurances  that  he  would  meet  her  wishes,  he  was  encouraging  the  immigra- 
tion of  Scots — Eedshanks  they  were  called — from  Cantire,  Mull,  and  from 
Argyllshire  to  the  north  of  Ireland.  Elizabeth's  first  notion  of  a  plantation  in 
Ulster,  for  which  she  commissioned  the  elder  Essex,  was  not  to  subdue  the 
Irish,  but  to  keep  out  the  Scots.  These  people  were  not  the  puritaji  lowlanders, 
but  savages  with  bows  and  arrows,  who  spoke  the  same  language  as  the  Irish, 
and  were  closely  akin  in  race  and  manners.  Elizabeth  authorised  Essex  to 
treat  them  as  slaves  and  put  them  to  the  galleys,  if  taken  prisoners  in  arms. 
Yet  they  had  secured  for  themselves  a  large  and  good  territory,  then  called  the 
Koute,  between  the  Bush  and  the  Bann ;  they  had  occupied  many  other  tracts 
in  Down  and  Antrim,  so  much  so  that  these  two  counties  were  carefully 
excluded  by  the  Scottish  king  of  England  from  his  new  plantation  of  Ulster 
(p.  125). 

The  great  queen's  failure  is  brought  into  clear  light  by  the  success  of  King 
James.  .  .  .  Long  before  either  plantation  the  Scots  had  begun  to  filter  into 
the  north  of  Ireland  as  mercenaries,  workmen,  settlers.  These  people  (unless 
when  hired  as  mercenaries)  had  sided  with  Tyrone  against  Queen  Elizabeth, 
but  when  King  James  succeeded  and  Tyrone  had  submitted,  they  hailed  with 
satisfaction  the  Scottish  king  on  the  English  throne.  When  he  came  to  invite 
settlers  for  his  new  plantation  he  in  the  first  place  passed  by  Down  and  Antrim, 
where  the  principal  Scots  dwelt,  though  he  might  have  included  most  of  that 
land  in  his  attainders.  In  the  second  place  he  invited  not  only  Enghsh  but 
many  lowland  Scotch  to  settle  in  the  five  adjoining  counties.  The  settlers, 
therefore,  did  not  come,  as  they  did  in  Munster,  to  dwell  among  a  wholly  alien 
population ;  they  had  near  them  many  old  and  estabhshed  homsteads  of 
kindred  race.  If  any  of  the  first  grantees  hastened  to  sell  his  land,  it  was  bought 
or  leased  not  surreptitiously  by  an  Irish  native,  but  openly  by  an  earlier  Scotch 
settler  (p.  158). 

We  had  marked  other  passages  for  quotation,  but  these  are  sufficient 
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to  demonstrate  the  pseudo-historical  style  of  the  Ejjoch.  Kegarding  the 
internal  economy  of  the  college,  Dr.  Mahaffy  has  furnished  some  new 
facts,  for  which  we  are  grateful.  We  do  not  think  he  has  quite  proved 
his  contention  as  to  the  benefaction  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  army 
towards  the  purchase  of  books  in  1603,  but  his  argument  deserves  serious 
consideration.  There  are  several  slips  that  require  correction,  and  it 
would  only  be  in  the  interests  of  good  taste  to  delete  two  obtrusive 
remarks  in  the  notes  on  pp.  98  and  191.  R.  Dunlop. 

The  Naval  Tracts  of  Sir  William  Monson.  Edited,  with  a  Commentary 
drawn  from  the  State  Papers  and  other  Original  Sources,  by 
M.  Oppenheim.  2  vols.  (Printed  for  the  Navy  Records  Society. 
1902.) 

The  Naval  Miscellany.  Vol.  I.  Edited  by  John  Knox  Laughton. 
(Printed  for  the  Navy  Records  Society.     1902.) 

Born  in  1568,  the  younger  son  of  a  Lincolnshire  country  gentleman, 
William  Monson  was  sent  in  his  fourteenth  year  to  Balliol  College, 
and  before  his  seventeenth  birthday  ran  away  from  home  to  join 
the  company  of  a  privateer.  In  1586  he  was  similarly  employed, 
and  in  1587,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  obtained  the  command  of  a  couple 
of  pinnaces  and  went  roving  on  his  own  account  to  the  African  coast  and 
the  Canaries.  In  the  great  campaign  of  the  following  year  he  volunteered 
for  service  on  one  of  the  royal  ships,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  earl  of 
Cumberland,  and  in  1589  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  one  of  the 
vessels  engaged  in  the  third  of  that  nobleman's  eleven  privateering 
expeditions.  After  serving  again  under  Cumberland  in  1591  and  1593 
he  retired  abruptly  from  his  command  in  that  of  1595,  under  circum- 
stances suggesting  that  he  had  resolved  to  take  his  chance  of  better 
things  under  the  more  promising  auspices  of  a  new  patron,  the  earl 
of  Essex.  Through  the  influence,  no  doubt,  of  Essex,  he  obtained 
an  important  command  in  the  Cadiz  expedition,  shortly  afterwards 
joined  Essex's  own  ship  as  his  flag  captain,  and  played  a  part  in  the 
action  which  fully  justified  the  knighthood  then  conferred  upon  him. 
In  the  Islands  Voyage  of  1597  he  again  served  under  Essex,  and 
had  a  command  in  Lord  Thomas  Howard's  fleet  during  the  mobilisation 
of  1599.  After  Essex's  fall  Monson  secured  the  patronage  of  the 
Howards,  served  in  1602  as  vice-admiral  to  Sir  Richard  Leveson,  the 
lord  admiral's  son-in-law,  and  in  1604  was  appointed  to  command 
the  Channel  Guard,  a  position  which  he  occupied  nearly  twelve  years. 
During  those  twelve  years  Monson  was  in  secret  enjoyment  of  a  large 
regular  pension  from  the  king  of  Spain.  It  is  true  that,  at  the  time  when 
he  became  a  Spanish  pensioner,  peace  had  been  made  between  Spain  and 
England,  and,  unlike  some  of  the  group  of  politicians  to  whom  he  owed  his 
advancement,  he  stands  clear  of  the  imputation  of  having  accepted  the 
money  of  his  sovereign's  enemies.  Probably,  as  Mr.  Oppenheim  says, 
the  Spanish  government,  still  prosecuting  the  war  against  Holland,  paid 
him  to  exercise  a  benevolent  neutrality  towards  Spanish  ships,  and  to 
help  in  passing  priests  and  messengers  to  and  fro  ;  and  the  satisfaction 
evinced  in  Holland  when  he  was  superseded  and  committed  to  the  Tower 
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indicates  that  his  behaviour  towards  the  Dutch  was  the  reverse  of  what 
befitted  the  official  representative  of  a  neutral  nation.  But  to  be  in  the 
pay  of  a  foreign  power  was  a  misdemeanour  which  greater  public  services 
than  Monson's  could  not  have  excused  ;  and  when  it  was  proved  against 
him  beyond  doubt,  upon  evidence  procured  in  Spain  by  the  English 
ambassador,  his  career  as  a  public  servant  was  for  the  time  at  an  end. 
After  spending  six  months  in  the  Tower  he  was  set  free,  but  he  obtained 
no  employment  until  1635,  when  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the 
fleet,  and  from  that  time  occasionally  served  on  naval  commissions  of 
inquiry  until  his  death  in  1643. 

Monson  employed  the  enforced  leisure  which  followed  his  supersession 
in  writing  a  succinct  chronicle  of  the  naval  episodes  in  Elizabeth's  eighteen 
years'  war  with  Spain,  in  which  he  largely  supplemented  his  own  personal 
information  and  experiences  by  resorting  to  the  narratives  of  others  ;  and 
this  work,  which  was  finished  in  1622,  and  widely  circulated  in  manuscript 
by  1624,  subsequently  figured  as  the  first  book  of  the  Naval  Tracts, 
in  six  books,  which  he  left  ready  for  the  press  at  his  death.  The  interest 
excited  in  the  first  book  consequent  on  its  diffusion  in  manuscript  led 
to  its  being  printed  in  1682,  though  in  an  incomplete  form,  in  the  same 
volume  with  Heywood  Townsend's  Debates  in  Parliament ;  and  in  1704 
all  six  books  were  published  in  Churchill's  Voyages^  the  only  form  in 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  generally  accessible,  although  numerous 
manuscript  copies  exist  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  private  libraries. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  two  volumes  before  us,  which  relate  to  Monson's 
first  book  only,  the  most  important  manuscript  copies  have  been  collated, 
and  Mr.  Oppenheim  has  added  to  an  authoritative  text  most  valuable 
introductions  and  notes,  in  which  the  whole  ground  covered  by  Monson 
is  traversed  afresh,  and  every  point  of  interest  is  laboriously  examined 
from  the  point  of  view  of  modern  historical  scholarship  and  advanced 
strategical  science.  Like  most  chroniclers  Monson  made  many  mistakes, 
left  many  gaps  in  his  narrative,  and  was  too  deficient  in  literary  skill 
to  be  capable  of  exhibiting  the  momentous  events  described  by  him 
in  anything  but  a  faint  approximation  to  their  true  light.  Mr.  Oppenheim 
modestly  suggests  that  some  of  his  readers  may  think  that  his  volumes 
contain  too  much  editing  and  too  little  Monson.  The  fact  is  that  those 
who  resign  themselves,  as  most  readers  must  do,  to  the  fascination 
of  following  Mr.  Oppenheim's  copious,  learned,  and  most  entertaining 
commentary  will  be  disposed  to  look  askance  at  the  dry  skeleton  of  text 
which  it  ostensibly  illustrates  but  really  supersedes.  It  should  be  added 
that  Mr.  Oppenheim's  introduction  includes  a  sketch  of  English  naval 
history  in  pre-Elizabethan  times,  in  which  the  part  played  by  the  navy 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III,  Henry  V,  and  Henry  VIII  is  admirably  set 
forth. 

In  the  Naval  Miscellany  Professor  Laughton  has  brought  together  a 
collection  of  documents  of  various  periods,  widely  differing  in  character, 
but  all  in  their  way  worth  the  historical  student's  attention.  The  most 
attractive,  perhaps,  is  Sir  William  Slingsby's  narrative  of  the  Cadiz 
expedition,  printed  from  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  duke  of 
Northumberland  at  Alnwick,  and  now  edited  by  Mr.  Julian  Corbett.  An 
extract,   containing   the   naval   portion  of  Jean  Bytharne's  manuscript 
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*  Book  of  War '  ('  Livre  de  Guerre,  tant  par  Mer  que  par  Terre,  1543/  but 
based  on  a  work  of  earlier  date  in  the  Biliotheque  Nationale,  describes 
the  decoration  of  a  man-of-war  and  the  method  of  signalling,  and  throws 
much  light  on  contemporary  naval  nomenclature  and  phraseology.  The 
journals  of  Captain  Henry  Duncan  (1776-1782),  says  the  editor,  'give  an 
account  of  the  work  of  the  navy  during  the  very  troublesome  operations 
of  1776-8,  with  a  wealth  of  detail  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.*  Of  minor 
interest  are  the  letters  and  papers  of  Viscount  Hood  (1777-1800), 
the  letters  of  Captain  William  Cathcart  (1795-1804),  and  the  journals 
of  Thomas  Addison,  a  naval  officer  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  (1802-1829).  A  number  of  miscellaneous  letters  and  papers, 
including  the  official  correspondence  relating  to  the  seizure  of  Heligo- 
land in  1807  and  some  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  Nelson,  make  up  an 
extremely  interesting  volume.  E.  J.  Payne. 

Den  Svenska  Centralregerings  Utvechling  till  Collegial  Organisation  i 
Borjan  af  Sjuttonde  Arhundradet  (1602-1634).  Af  Nils  Eden. 
(Uppsala,  1902.) 

Between  the  years  1521  and  1634  Sweden  grew  from  a  dependency  of 
Denmark  into  an  empire  strong  enough  to  restore  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe.     The  progress  at  home,  which  was  in  part  the  cause  and  in 
part  the  consequence  of  her  new  station  in  the  world,  was  scarcely  less 
striking.     Down  to  his  death  in  1560,  Gustavus  Vasa  ruled  a  'one-man * 
State.     His   grandson,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  inherited  in   1611   a  body, 
of  helpers  of  whom  Axel  Oxenstierna  was  but  the  foremost.     In  1521 
Sweden  was  dependent,  politically  and  commercially,  upon  Liibeck.     In 
1630  she  could  send  to  Germany  an  army  equipped  by  domestic  industry, 
and  commercial   eminence  lay  before  her.     This  swift  development  of 
social  and  economic  force  rendered  indispensable  the  creation  of  new 
machinery  of  government,  and  especially  of  an  organised  central  adminis- 
tration.    The  history  of  this  creative  process  has  not  in  recent  years 
received  treatment  proportioned  to  its  importance  and  to  the  wealth  of  the 
Swedish  archives.     The  work  of  Hallenberg,  based  in  part  upon  records 
which  have  since  perished,  appeared  about  the  year  1790,  and  that  of  the 
archivist  Fryxell  began  in  1823.     Geijer's  brilliant  sketch  dates  from 
1832-1836,  and  the  detailed  narrative  of  Cronholm  is  more  than  forty  years 
old.    Among  modern  writers,  Alin,  WeibuU,  and  Hildebrand  deal  generally 
with  this  section  of  constitutional  history,  and  some   aspects  of  it  have 
received  special  treatment,  but  no  minute  account  of  the  changing  forms 
of  the  central  administration  under  the  Vasas  could  hitherto  be  said  to 
exist.     Such  a  work  has  been  undertaken  by  Dr.  Nils  Eden,  who  now  fills 
the  chair  at  Upsala  which  was  endowed  by  Johan  Skytte,  the  tutor  and 
assistant  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.     An  academic  dissertation  (1899)  covered 
the  years  1523  to  1594,  and  in  section  three  of  the  Nordisk  Tidskrift  for 
1901  Dr.  Eden  described  the  reorganisation  of  thegovernmentin  1594-1602. 
The  development  of  the  central  administration  from  1602  to  1634  is  the 
subject  of  the  treatise  before  us.     This  book,  which  is  accompanied  by  an 
analysis,  a  preface,  a  list  of  authorities,  notes,  and  a  brief  summary  in 
German,  is  published  by  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Humanities  at  Upsala. 
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The  work  is  remarkable  for  the  breadth  of  its  foundation.  The  author 
enumerates  no  less  than  sixty-four  collections  of  documentary  authorities, 
and  of  these  all  save  seventeen  are  unprinted.  Even  the  seventeen  he  seems, 
in  part  at  least,  to  have  collated  afresh.  His  book  contains  many  careful 
summaries  of  important  documents,  many  lists,  based  on  the  archives,  of 
officials  and  their  movements,  and  many  accounts  of  the  documentary 
material  available  for  the  solution  of  various  constitutional  problems. 
His  comprehensive  learning  enables  him  not  seldom  to  indicate  the  point 
at  which,  for  lack  of  documents,  history  must  stop  short;  while  his 
scientific  caution  enhances  the  value  of  his  rare  positive  generalisations. 
The  book  is  and  must  remain  above  all  things  authoritative.  Occasionally, 
indeed,  as  was  almost  inevitable,  the  result  of  devotion  to  archives  and  a 
certain  distrust  of  illuminating  detail  is  to  recall  Carlyle's  description  of 
the  *  wondrously  distilled  ''Astral  Spirit/'  or  ghost -like  facsimile  (elegant 
gray  ghost  with  stars  dim-twinkling  through) '  which  Kanke  offered 
mankind.  The  explosive  Charles  IX,  who  is  accurately  characterised  as 
*  not  wont  to  weigh  the  value  of  words  when  his  own  claims  were  in 
question,'  in  his  irritation  at  the  dearth  of  competent  officials,  thrust  into 
his  Law-proposal  a  provision  that  every  one  of  gentle  birth  must  teach  his 
sons  to  read  and  write  Swedish,  Finnish,  Latin,  and  German,  and  must 
marry  his  daughters  only  to  men  possessed  of  these  accomplishments, 
under  pain  of  forfeiting  his  own  gentility  {f raise).  Although  the  book 
teems  with  illustrations  of  Geijer's  dictum  that  in  no  country  has  so  much 
legislation  passed  vainly  over  the  surface  as  in  Sweden,  the  author  follows 
this  flight  of  fancy  to  its  many  impossible  conclusions,  and  even  points  out 
the  injustice  of  degrading  a  father  whose  daughter  was  wooed  by  no  one 
(p.  26).  In  general,  however,  though  he  never  strives  after  effect,  the 
author's  lucid  arrangement  and  expression  produce  a  clear  picture  not 
only  of  the  progress  of  the  Swedish  administration  but  also  of  the  several 
forces  which  affected  constitutional  growth.  The  conservative  and  lawyer- 
like limitations  of  outlook  which  distinguish  Charles  IX  may  here  be  dis- 
cerned in  unceasing  conflict  with  his  sense  of  the  needs  of  the  State  which 
could  be  satisfied  only  by  innovation.  His  futile  efforts  to  create  new 
machinery  stand  in  equally  strong  contrast  with  his  immense  service  in 
taming  the  ES,d,  the  aristocratic  corporation  of  auxiliaries,  whose  history 
is  perhaps  the  main  thread  of  the  whole  narrative. 

The  story  of  the  successive  constitutional  schemes  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  both  attests  his  energy  and  statesmanship  in  home  affairs 
and  proves  that  the  administrative  system  of  1634  was  by  no  means 
the  creation  of  his  brain.  His  repeated  failure  to  include  the  church 
in  a  system  of  centralised  government,  the  confused  organisation  of  some 
departments,  notably  that  of  war,  and  the  incompleteness  of  all  at  his 
death  are  remarkable.  Not  less  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  where  a 
measure  of  success  was  achieved  it  was  often  due  to  a  subordinate,  who 
fashioned  his  office  after  his  own  measure  rather  than  according  to  the 
king's  design.  Not  only  Axel  Oxenstierna  and  Jakob  de  la  Gardie, 
but  the  king's  relatives,  Pfalzgraf  Johann  Kasimir  and  Carl  Carlsson 
Gyllienhielm,  and  even  Abraham  Cabeliou,  furnish  examples  of  this* 
The  chief  service  of  the  king  to  the  constitution  is  well  described  as  the 
establishment  of  '  an  harmonious  unity  between  royal  power  and  aristo- 
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cratic  liberty  {Standsfrihet)  to  which  contemporary  history  offers  no 
counterpart.  The  principle  of  permanent  offices  of  state  could  therefore 
he  carried  out  in  Sweden  without  the  opposition  to  the  royal  power 
which  characterises  the  pretensions  of  the  Estates  elsewhere  '  (p.  97). 

While  Charles  and  Gustavus  in  different  ways  assisted  the  growth  of 
the  central  administration,  it  was  the  part  of  Oxenstierna  to  analyse,  to 
systematise,  and  by  his  personal  weight  and  energy  to  shape  the  relations 
between  the  five  colleges  into  which  it  came  to  be  divided.  So  much  at 
least  is  clear  from  the  author's  cautious  delineation  of  the  respective 
contributions  of  king  and  chancellor.  The  operation  of  another  great 
force,  the  force  of  external  circumstances,  is  incidentally  illustrated,  but 
never  comprehensively  set  forth.  And,  though  the  author  displays  the 
anxiety  of  Gustavus  not  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  insists 
that  the  Form  of  Government  of  1634  left  the  king  free  room  for  the  per- 
sonal exercise  of  supreme  power  within  the  framework  of  a  fixed  organisation 
of  officials,  his  book  abounds  in  examples  (as  at  pp.  33,  49,  86,  93,  136, 
171,  221,  254,  315,  335,  347)  of  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  in  check- 
ing and  limiting  all  governmental  progress.  The  chief  force  of  all,  he 
contends,  was  neither  a  man  nor  a  caste  nor  a  set  of  circumstances,  but 
the  nation  itself.  '  The  organisation  grows  as  though  of  itself,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  that  any  definite  and  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
whole  was  devised '  (p.  126).  *  The  Swedish  body  politic  succeeded  in 
transmuting  those  principles  which  originally  were  common  to  Europe, 
and  from  this  process  arose  an  official  system  which  was  in  many  respects 
peculiar  to  Sweden  '  (p.  158). 

The  author  regrets  that  it  has  been  beyond  his  power  to  investigate 
the  debt  of  Sweden  to  the  Dutch  in  respect  of  her  system  of  finance. 
Thanks  to  the  years  which  he  describes,  she  became  qualified  to  serve  as 
a  model  for  other  lands.  There  are  indications  in  this  book  that  the 
connexion  between  the  Form  of  1634  and  the  bureaucratic  organisation 
in  Prussia  might  well  repay  examination.  W.  F.  Redd  a  way. 


The  Anglican  Episcopate  and  the  American  Colonies.  By  Arthur 
Lyon  Cross,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Historical  Studies,  vol.  ix.)  (New 
York :  Longmans,  1902.) 

This  is  a  monograph  describing  the  efforts  made  to  furnish  the  Anglican 
churches  in  America  with  resident  bishops,  the  failure  of  these  efforts 
during  the  period  of  colonial  dependence,  and  their  subsequent  success. 
The  book  is  clear  and  well  arranged,  and  whenever  the  writer  has  to  step 
outside  his  own  special  province  into  the  more  general  domain  of 
American  history,  he  treads  his  ground  firmly,  with  adequate  knowledge 
and  comprehension.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  Mr.  Cross's 
work  is  the  manner  in  which  he  does  justice  to  both  sides  in  what  was 
once  an  embittered  strife.  He  sees  clearly  that  the  desire  of  church- 
men for  the  establishment  of  an  American  episcopate  was  for  the  most 
part  prompted  by  nothing  but  zeal  for  religion.  But  he  equally  sees 
that  the  suspicion  with  which  a  large  number  of  the  colonists  regarded 
the  scheme  as  a  threat  to  their   spiritual    and   civil    liberties   was,   if 
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unfounded,  at  least  not  unnatural.     The  view  of  the  whole  case  is  clearly 
set  forth  at  p.  148  : 

Eightly  or  wrongly  the  Episcopalians  believed — and  in  this  they  were  not 
alone  among  the  religious  bodies  of  that  or  any  other  period  before  or  since — 
that  their  own  method  of  worship  was  the  one  most  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  God.  Conceiving,  moreover,  that  a  hierarchy  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  existence  of  their  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  they  sought  to 
establish  it  in  America  as  they  did  in  any  other  place  or  country  where  their 
Church  was  represented.  Whether  it  was  wise  to  push  the  matter  in  the 
colonies  at  this  time  is  another  question ;  whether  the  Independents  were 
justified  in  their  suspicions  of  what  might  result  from  the  rule  of  bishops  once 
estabhshed  is  in  this  connexion  equally  beside  the  point. 

Mr.  Cross  begins  at  the  very  beginning,  at  that  stage  when  the 
Anglican  congregations  in  America  nominally  formed  part  of  the  diocese 
of  London  and  were  administered  by  the  bishop  acting  through  com- 
missaries. He  does  not  offer  any  confident  solution  of  the  origin  of 
that  arrangement.  It  may,  he  thinks,  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Virginia  Company  was  established  in  London  and  that  at  its  first  forma- 
tion the  bishop  of  London  was  a  member ;  or,  and  Mr.  Cross  inclines  to 
this  hypothesis,  it  may  have  been  a  system  established  by  the  personal 
influence  of  Laud  when  bishop  of  London.  It  seems  at  least  clear  that 
the  system  was  recognised  and  confirmed  by  an  Order  in  Council  no 
longer  extant,  but  made  between  1670  and  1680.  The  earlier  phases 
of  the  movement  are  well  summed  up  by  Mr.  Cross  : 

Laud,  apparently  as  a  step  in  the  further  development  of  his  plan  of 
extending  the  Establishment  to  the  American  colonies,  sought  to  settle  a 
bishop  in  New  England,  but  was  prevented  by  a  sudden  turn  of  political  affairs 
at  home.  During  the  Restoration  period,  the  English  government  made  one  or 
two  abortive  attempts  with  the  same  end  in  view.  After  the  foundation  of  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  its  missionaries  topk  the  matter  earnestly  in 
hand:  but  they  struggled  in  vain  to  enlist  the  effective  co-operation  of  the 
English  government  in  their  cause.  The  early  movement  for  bishops  was,  at 
least  in  motive,  void  of  aU  political  connexion,  and  was  carried  on  almost 
exclusively  from  the  northern  and  middle  colonies,  where  the  Church  was  not 
established.  After  the  conversion  of  Cutler,  Johnson,  and  their  colleagues,  the 
subject  began  to  be  more  warmly  and  persistently  agitated  than  ever  before, 
and  a  political  significance  gradually  crept  into  the  discussions,  particularly  in 
the  utterances  of  Samuel  Johnson  and  of  Bishop  Seeker,  who  came  to  his  aid  in 
1741.  These  two  were  to  be  joined  by  a  powerful  ally  in  the  person  of  Thomas 
Sherlock,  who  succeeded  to  the  see  of  London  in  1748  (p.  111). 

Sherlock's  own  unfortunate  share  in  the  matter  is  summed  up  later : 

Manifestly  Sherlock  had  fixed  his  policy  on  his  successors.  Following  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  zealous  predecessors,  they  desired  bishops  for  the  colonies : 
they  refused  to  take  out  commissions  for  the  legal  exercise  of  an  authority 
which  pertained  to  them  of  immemorial  custom ;  and,  except  in  rare  instances, 
they  declined  to  interfere  actively  in  colonial  ecclesiastical  affairs.  As  has 
been  said  before,  just  what  motives  actuated  the  initiator  of  the  policy,  it  is  hard 
to  tell.  If  Sherlock's  own  assertions  be  accepted,  the  diocese  was  growing 
beyond  the  control  of  a  single  man  and  a  non-resident  at  that :  or,  if  we  go 
beyond  his  own  statement,  perhaps  he  was  influenced  by  a  personal  disinclina- 
tion to  undertake  an  onerous  task  which  he  felt  did  not  properly  belong  to  him ; 
or,  finally,  he  may  have  refused  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  colonial  diocesan 
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that  he  might  make  the  need  for  a  resident  episcopate  more  imperative  and 
more  apparent  and  so  force  its  establishment.  But  why  did  he  desire  bishops 
for  the  colonies  ?  Here,  again,  three  conjectures  at  least  are  possible.  It  may- 
have  been  that  he  was  moved  by  an  honourable  desire  to  further  the  spiritual 
interests  of  his  fellow  believers  beyond  the  seas  ;  it  may  have  been  that  he  had 
a  selfish  wish  to  shift  the  burden  of  his  charge  from  his  own  hands  into  others ; 
or,  in  accordance  with  the  Jacobian  maxim  of  '  no  bishop,  no  king,'  he  may  have 
been  following  the  Laudian  policy  of  extending  the  authority  of  the  Church  of 
England  establishment  for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  the  steadily  crumbling 
political  structure  in  the  colonies.  Perhaps  all  these  considerations  had  a  share 
in  influencing  his  action.  But,  whatever  object  he  had  in  mind,  he  regarded  it 
necessary  as  the  first  step  in  its  attainment  to  show  that  the  bishop  of  London 
was  incapable  not  only  de  facto  but  de  jure  of  exercising  any  ecclesiastical 
authority  over  the  colonial  dependencies  of  Great  Britain.  In  his  efforts  to 
secure  this  end,  he  struck  a  blow  at  the  bishop  of  London's  power  in  the 
colonies  from  which  it  never  recovered,  and  he  succeeded  in  stamping  his  policy 
indefinitely  upon  those  who  came  after  him.  From  his  time  on  we  never 
again  find  any  incumbent  of  the  see  conscious  of  the  rights  or  active  in  the 
exercise  of  his  colonial  jurisdiction  (p.  246). 

The  result  was,  in  the  South  an  endowed  clergy  practically  exempt 
from  control,  and  inclined  to  resent  any  attempt  to  enforce  such  control ; 
in  the  North  an  Anglican  minority  eager  for  episcopacy  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  their  hands  against  dominant  independency.  Those  who 
controlled  the  political  fortunes  of  New  England  would  have  been  false 
to  all  their  traditions  if  they  had  not  viewed  the  introduction  of  episco- 
pacy with  resentment  and  suspicion.     As  Mr.  Cross  puts  it  (p.  145)  : 

There  had  been  for  many  years  among  the  Independents  evidences  of  a 
strong  hostility  to  the  extension  of  the  episcopal  system  in  the  colonies,  at 
least  to  the  introduction  of  bishops.  This  opposition,  dormant  so  long  as  there 
was  nothing  to  call  it  forth,  would  naturally  spring  up  whenever  there  seemed 
to  be  any  indication  that  the  hopes  of  their  opponents  were  likely  to  be 
realised. 

Nor  were  these  fears  confined  to  those  who  held  to  the  old  reUgious 
tradition  of  New  England.  John  Adams  had  drunk  in  not  a  little  of  the 
spirit  of  the  French  philosophers.  Cotton  or  Hooker  would  have 
shaken  their  heads  over  him  as  one  steeped  in  heresy.  Yet  he  could 
write  of  '  a  general  and  jitst  apprehension  that  bishops  and  dioceses 
and  churches  and  priests  and  tithes  were  to  be  imposed  on  us  by  Parlia- 
ment.' It  can  be  urged  with  perfect  truth  that  no  responsible  English 
statesman  had  ever  suggested  anything  which  could  have  that  interpre- 
tation. All  that  was  asked  for  was  episcopal  control  over  those  churches 
which  at  present  existed.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  suspicions 
of  the  American  independents  were  in  a  measure  justified  by  the  language 
of  indiscreet  advocates  of  episcopacy.  It  was  not  only  the  religious  system 
of  New  England  which  was  threatened.  There  seemed  a  real  danger 
lest  the  episcopate  should  be  strengthened  and  thrust  forward  as  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  arbitrary  power  in  civil  matters.  As  Mr.  Cross  says  (p. 
212),  episcopalian  partisans  '  often  gave  expression  to  opinions  concern- 
ing the  necessary  connexion  between  the  episcopal  and  the  monarchical 
systems  which  were  well  calculated  to  arouse  apprehensions  in  the  minds 
of  Independents.'    Of  these  Mr.  Cross  quotes  a  specimen  from  the  writings 
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of  a  conspicuous  advocate  on  the  Anglican  side,  Thomas  Chandler: 
*  Episcopacy  can  never  thrive  in  a  republican  government,  or  republican 
principles  in  an  established  church.'  Chandler's  opponents  would  have 
been  even  more  alarmed  if  they  could  have  read  a  letter  which  ac- 
companied the  copy  of  his  pamphlet  sent  to  the  bishop  of  London. 

There  are  some  facts  and  reasons  which  could  not  be  prudently  mentioned 
in  a  work  of  this  nature,  as  the  least  intimation  of  them  would  be  of  ill  con- 
sequence in  this  unstable  age  and  country ;  but  were  they  known  they  would 
have  a  much  greater  tendency  to  engage  such  of  our  superiors,  if  there  be  any 
such,  as  are  governed  by  political  motives,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  America,  than  any  contained  in  the  pamphlet. 

The  real  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  the  case  was  one  of  those  where 
agreement  or  compromise  was  made  impossible  not  so  much  by  open 
and  avowed  differences  as  by  mutual  distrust.  That  is  forcibly  set  out  in 
a  pamphlet  which  Mr.  Cross  quotes  at  p.  202.  The  writer  puts  forth 
a  series  of  definite  propositions.  For  present  purposes  it  is  enough  to 
quote  three : 

1.  That  the  convention  [of  episcopalians]  desire  an  American  bishop 
is  certain. 

2.  That  they  declare  that  they  only  want  a  primitive  bislwp  is 
certain. 

3.  That  they  really  mean  what  they  desire  is  uncertain. 

The  really  crucial  feature  of  the  situation,  Mr.  Cross  points  out,  is  not 
the  justice  of  these  suspicions,  the  fact  that  they  existed. 

We  know  now  that  this  conjunction  of  ecclesiastical  and  political  motives  in 
the  English  colonial  policy  was  a  pure  figment  of  the  imagination.  But 
though  it  is  certain  that  there  was  no  basis  in  fact  for  the  suspicion  that  the 
English  state  authorities,  as  such,  were  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  episcopal 
project,  it  is  equally  certain  that  their  complicity  was  suspected  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  American  public  ;  and  it  is  a  historical  fact  that,  however 
unfounded  this  mistrust  may  have  been,  it  had  no  small  influence  in  alienating 
the  colonists  from  the  mother  country  at  this  critical  juncture  (p.  199). 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  while  the  colonists  themselves  regarded  the 
proposed  establishment  of  an  episcopate  as  an  encroachment  on  their 
political  liberties,  the  colonial  advocates  of  that  scheme  actually  thought 
it  necessary  to  defend  themselves  against  the  suspicion  of  aiming  at 
independence.  '  A  most  curious  notion,'  Mr.  Cross  says  (p.  106),  *  which 
gained  currency  was  that  the  establishment  of  bishops  in  America 
would  lead  to  the  independency  of  the  colony.'  One  of  the  ablest  and 
most  earnest  advocates  of  a  colonial  episcopate,  Samuel  Johnson  of  Con* 
necticut,  devoted  much  time  and  energy  to  refuting  the  theory.  As 
Mr.  Cross  says,  'such  an  idea  is  absurd  from  the  facts  of  the  case.' 
The  episcopalians  were  among  the  most  loyal  subjects  of  the  English 
government  in  the  American  colonies. 

One  somewhat  notable  incident  is  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cross. 
In  the  revival  of  American  independency,  there  is  no  name  more  worthy 
of  honour  than  that  of  Samuel  Davies,  a  young  Welsh  minister  in 
Virginia.  When  the  religious  liberty  of  his  brethren  was  threatened  he 
withstood  the  civil  authorities  and  won  from  the  moderate  and  fair- 
minded  Governor  Gooch  a  valuable  measure  of  toleration.     At  a  later 
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day,  after  Braddock's  defeat,  he  infused  something  of  his  own  resolute 
spirit  into  his  hearers,  and  stayed  a  panic  which  might  have  led  to  the 
total  evacuation  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  Davies's  toleration  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  he  actually  addressed  a  letter  to  those  in  authority  in 
England,  urging  the  need  for  episcopal  supervision  over  the  Anglican 
clergy.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  such  a  measure  would  meet 
with  no  opposition  from  his  fellow-religionists  in  New  England.  The 
letter  was  entrusted  to  one  Avery,  whom  Davies  somewhat  suspiciously 
describes  as  a  'gentleman  of  a  soft  address.'  Avery  declined  to  present 
the  letter  on  the  ground  that  Davies  was  misinformed  as  to  the  views  of 
the  New-Englanders.  Davies  may  have  been  somewhat  optimistic  in 
imputing  his  own  liberality  of  views  to  his  co-religionists  ;  but  one  is  in- 
clined to  suspect  that  this  was  a  case  where  the  official  attitude  of  a  party 
and  the  personal  sentiments  of  its  individual  members  were  not  exactly 
identical. 

Mr.  Cross,  perhaps,  hardly  perceives  how  largely  the  failure  of  the 
English  government  to  establish  any  satisfactory  ecclesiastical  solution 
was  due  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  problem.  No  uniform  system 
could  be  applicable  where  the  conditions  and  antecedents  of  the  various 
colonies  differed  so  widely.  In  the  North,  Anglicanism  had  to  face  a 
strenuous  and  well-organised  enemy,  with  a  jfirm  hold  on  the  popular 
sympathy.  If  in  the  South  the  church  was  ill  organised  and  incoherent, 
it  only  shared  the  vices  which  affected  the  civil  life  of  the  community. 
Mr.  Cross  has  collected  in  his  appendices  a  mass  of  valuable  matter 
bearing  on  the  subject.  In  a  comparatively  small  book  on  a  large 
subject,  it  is  impossible  that  every  phase  of  the  story  should  be  told  with 
equal  fulness  and  equal  precision.  But  assuredly  the  book  is  one  to  be 
studied  by  every  one  who  would  understand  the  causes  which  sundered 
the  colonies  from  the  mother  country.  J.  A.  Doyle. 


Calendar   of  Treasury  Books,  1660-1667.     Edited  by  W.  A.  Shaw. 
(London  :  H.M.  Stationery  Office.     1904.) 

This  volume  begins  a  new  series  of  calendars,  which  will  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  historical  value.  The  old  Calendar  of  Treasury  Papers, 
begun  by  Mr.  Redington  and  covering  the  period  1557-1728,  was 
limited  to  the  bundles  of  loose  treasury  board  papers,  and,  while 
giving  an  account  of  many  miscellaneous  petitions  to  the  treasury  and 
similar  documents,  omitted  the  minute  books,  warrant  books,  and  order 
and  letter  books,  indispensable  for  the  history  of  the  national  income 
and  expenditure.  These  omitted  records  for  the  period  1660-1667  are 
now  calendared  by  Dr.  Shaw,  and  this  first  instalment  is  to  be  followed 
by  other  volumes.  In  the  end  the  historical  world  will  have  at  its 
disposal  a  complete  calendar  of  treasury  records  for  the  period  prior  to 
1729  by  means  of  the  two  parallel  and  concurrent  series  of  {a)  Treasury 
Papers,  (b)  Treasury  Books,  and  from  1729  onwards  by  means  of  the 
single  combined  Calendar  of  Treasury  Books  and  Papers.  Dr.  Shaw 
does  his  work  extremely  well.  He  discriminates  properly  between 
important  and  trivial  papers,  knows  how  to  condense  and  when  to  quote 
verbatim.      His    introduction   is   a  very   valuable    contribution   to   the 
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history  of  the  Restoration.  He  shows,  as  well  as  the  imperfect  materials 
permit,  how  the  army  and  navy  were  paid,  what  sum  was  required  for 
the  purpose,  and  how  it  was  raised.  A  second  section  deals  with  the 
liquidation  of  the  debts  contracted  by  Charles  I  and  Charles  II,  show- 
ing that  the  king  settled  debts  of  his  own  to  the  amount  of  about 
110,000/.  and  debts  incurred  by  his  father  to  the  extent  of  perhaps 
500,000/.  All  this,  considering  the  deficiencies  in  the  king*s  revenue 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Shaw  in  another  table,  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
Charles  II.  *  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  parliament  struggled  heroically 
to  keep  its  word '  and  to  provide  the  1,200,000Z.  a  year  it  had  promised 
the  new  sovereign.  But  the  shrinkage  in  the  yield  of  various  branches 
of  the  revenue  prevented  this  sum  being  realised.  This  preface  should 
be  read  with  the  paper  on  *  The  Beginnings  of  the  National  Debt ' 
published  in  a  volume  of  Owens  College  Historical  Essays  in  1903. 

During  this  period  the  treasury  system  was  very  ill  organised.  The 
treasury  had  not  the  requisite  control  over  the  administrative  or  depart- 
mental finance  even  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  the  debts  standing  on  the 
various  branches  of  the  administration.  Southampton  was  honest  and 
hard-working,  but  neither  he  nor  his  subordinates  had  much  financial 
skill.  *  Such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  exchequer  officials  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  that  it  took  Charles's  servants  seven  years  to  grope  their  way 
to  anything  like  a  proper  system  of  raising  credit  on  the  revenue. 
During  those  seven  years  the  treasury  tried  every  conceivable  and 
clumsy  method  of  anticipating  the  revenue  receipts  by  means  of  credit.' 
The  history  of  the  treasury  '  as  an  independently  organised  department  of 
state  machinery  *  does  not  really  begin  until  1667,  when  it  was  put  into 
commission,  after  Southampton's  death,  and  reformed  by  that  very 
capable  man  of  business  Sir  George  Downing. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Shaw  will  utilise  the  knowledge  he  has 
acquired  in  this  and  other  calendars  to  give  us  the  history  of  the 
treasury,  so  much  needed  by  historians.     None  is  so  capable  of  the  task. 

C.  H.  Firth. 

Der    Grosse    Kurfilrst    Friedrich    Wilhelm    von    Brandenburg.     Von 
Martin  Philippson.     III. :  1660-1688.     (Berlin  :  Cronbach.     1903.) 

Professor  Philippson  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  completion  of  a  task 
of  uncommon  difficulty.  Beyond  a  doubt  Frederick  William's  achieve- 
ments, as  well  as  the  energy  which  made  them  possible,  entitle  him 
to  the  distinctive  designation  accorded  to  him  in  history.  It  was  he 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  greatness  of  the  Brandenburg-Prussian 
state  ;  and  he  was  the  earliest  of  the  rulers  of  that  state  under  whom  it 
had  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  counsels  of  Europe.  This  result  was 
due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  fact  that  Brandenburg-Prussia  owed  the 
real  beginnings  of  its  army,  and  of  this  army's  fame,  to  his  sleepless 
ambition,  to  his  determination  to  be  master  of  his  whole  military  force, 
to  levy  every  regiment  of  it,  and  to  enforce  discipline  among  both 
officers  and  soldiers.  It  is  not  less  certain  that  the  essential  character- 
istics of  the  general  administrative  system  of  the  Prussian  state,  although 
its  organisation  was  more  fully  developed  under  Frederick  William  I,  and 
tried  in  the  fire  under  his  great  son,  were  impressed  upon  every  part  of 
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it  by  the  Great  Elector,  and  that,  in  the  words  of  his  latest  and  most 
adequate  biographer,  *  the  fact  and  the  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  the 
state  were  his  creations.'  This  he  brought  about  through  a  systematic 
substitution  of  central  for  provincial  authority,  and  by  the  establishment 
throughout  his  dominions  of  a  body  of  officials,  the  choice  of  whom  was 
unrestricted  by  any  respect  for  provincial  privileges,  and  who  included 
Germans  from  other  states  and  protestant  foreigners.  He  deprived  his 
nobihty  of  political  power  while  increasing  their  advantages  as  landlords  ; 
he  imposed  a  graduated  income-tax  upon  all  classes  of  his  subjects  ;  he 
subjected  all  payments  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  army  to  the  central 
control  of  an  officer  who  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  minister  of 
war.  An  admirable  illustration  of  Frederick  William's  administrative 
methods  will  be  found  in  the  account  here  given  of  his  transformation  of 
the  government  of  the  see  of  Magdeburg,  which  fell  to  him  by  the  death 
of  its  last  administrator  in  1680.  But  more  than  this,  the  far-sighted 
activity  of  his  mind  reached  forward  into  times  when  under  Prussian 
headship  Germany  was  not  to  rest  content  with  a  leading  position  as  one 
of  the  great  states  of  Europe,  but  was  to  claim  permanent  admission 
among  the  naval  and  colonial  powers  of  the  world.  Professor  Philippson's 
chapter  on  the  naval  and  colonial  affairs  of  the  Great  Elector's  reign 
will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest,  apart  from  the  side-lights  which  it 
throws  on  the  relations  of  his  government  with  the  United  Provinces  and  on 
the  significance  of  his  '  liberation '  of  the  German  territory  of  East  Fries- 
land.  The '  battle  of  St.  Vincent,'  which  is  here  described  as  '  the  greatest 
sea-fight  waged  by  the  Brandenburg-Prussian  navy  down  to  the  present 
day,'  has  a  moral  resemblance  at  all  events  to  the  exploits  of  Drake  and 
Hawkins  ;  but  the  story  of  the  African  company,  which  was  to  have  had  its 
permanent  seat  at  Emden,  though  nothing  but  a  military  occupation  was 
in  reality  effected,  seems  to  come  home  to  us  more  closely. 

Finally — and  herein  lies  perhaps  his  surest  claim  to  the  ungrudging 
recognition  of  posterity — he  rendered  services  to  the  cause  of  toleration 
into  which,  as  into  all  the  acts  of  a  great  politician,  an  element  of  self- 
interest  may  have  entered,  but  which  stood  out  conspicuously  in  an  age 
which  was  once  more  overshadowed  by  the  dark  cloud  of  persecution.  To 
his  seemingly  omnipotent  ally's  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  he  un- 
hesitatingly replied  by  the  edict  of  Potsdam  (nov.^s  1685),  which,  '  from  a 
just  compassion  for  those  who  are  suffering  misfortune  for  the  Gospel,' 
opened  to  them  a  series  of  places  of  refuge  in  the  Brandenburg  lands,  where 
for  fixed  periods  of  years  they  would  enjoy  freedom  from  the  several  kinds 
of  taxation  and  from  other  burdens.  The  remonstrances  made  against 
this  proclamation  by  Louis  XIV's  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Colbert  de 
Croissy,  were  met  by  Frederick  William's  representative,  Ezechiel 
Spanheim  (a  most  capable  diplomatist  as  well  as  a  very  learned  man,  and 
trained  in  the  liberal  ideas  of  the  court  of  the  Elector  Palatine  Charles 
Lewis)  with  platitudes  which  just  sufficiently  covered  his  master's  deter- 
mination to  adhere  to  his  course  of  action.  For  a  time  the  French 
subsidies  were  actually  stopped  in  consequence.  The  Huguenot  refugees 
found  predecessors  of  their  own  faith  in  Brandenburg,  both  French  and 
Swiss  ;  and  in  course  of  time  the  French  immigrants  in  the  Great  Elector's 
states  amounted  to  20,000  souls  ;  while  not  less  than  611  Calvinist  noble* 
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men  had  by  the  year  1687  been  admitted  into  the  Brandenburg  army. 
(The  curious  attempt  to  attract  to  the  Pomeranian  coast  EngUsh  non- 
conformists engaged  in  trade  or  manufactures,  whom  AngHcan  intolerance 
in  the  latter  part  of  Charles  IPs  reign  might  have  inclined  to  change 
their  domicile,  led  to  no  enduring  results.)  The  Great  Elector's  reward 
for  his  wise  and  generous  hospitality  to  the  victims  of  Louis  XIV's 
insane  persecution  was  not  only  an  unmistakable  increase  of  the  material 
prosperity  of  his  dominions  by  the  settlement  there  of  so  large  a  number 
of  intelligent  and  industrious  immigrants — together  with  the  introduction 
of  a  refinement  and  culture  on  which  those  of  Germany  at  large  were  in 
course  of  time,  as  Professor  Philippson  truly  says,  to  be  built  up  ; — but 
also,  and  this  quite  directly,  the  liberalisation  of  the  religious  life  of  his 
subjects,  an  end  of  which  he  never  lost  sight.  For  the  Great  Elector's 
endeavours  on  behalf  of  toleration  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  pro- 
tection of  French,  or  protests  on  behalf  of  Silesian,  protestants.  In  his 
own  states  he  had  to  resist  the  uncompromising  bigotry  of  his  Lutheran 
subjects,  both  in  Brandenburg,  where  Eeinhardt  and  the  subsequently 
*  martyred  '  Paul  Gerhardt  refused  to  recognise  the  *  Eeformed  '  as  brothers 
or  as  Christians,  and  where  the  hatred  of  Calvinism  exposed  the  corpse  of 
the  pious  electress  Louisa  Henrietta  to  insults  on  its  very  bed  of  state, 
and  in  Prussia,  where  the  spirit  of  intolerance  had  held  its  entry  with  the 
Keformation,  and  where  Frederick  William's  appointment  of  *  syncretist ' 
parsons  actually  brought  upon  him  the  threat  of  an  appeal  to  his  suzerain 
at  Warsaw.  Yet  the  Great  Elector's  championship  of  toleration,  which 
extended  even  to  Mennonites,  Socinians,  and  Jews,  was  not,  like  so  much 
of  the  countenance  given  to  the  same  course  by  his  contemporaries,  the 
product  of  religious  indifference.  He  would  willingly  have  brought  about 
a  union  between  the  two  protestant  churches  in  his  state,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  gone  further.  Though  ever  towards 
his  Roman  catholic  subjects  he  was  so  tolerant  that  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  reign  rumours,  which  Queen  Christina  was  fain  to  credit,  arose  of  his 
inclination  towards  Rome,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the 
consistent  staunchness  of  his  protestantism,  whether  or  not  Professor 
Philippson  be  right  in  regarding  it  as  the  decisive  element  in  the  final 
change  of  policy  which  preceded  his  death. 

All  this,  then,  the  Great  Elector  was,  and  much  besides,  in 
the  many  phases  of  his  activity  as  a  ruler,  to  which  not  more  than 
justice  is  done  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  volume  before  us.  The 
lucid  account  of  the  various  manifestations  of  his  energy  here  given 
goes  far  to  justify  his  biographer's  assertion  that  Frederick  William 
was  possessed  of  a  *  truly  universal  intelligence.'  But,  curiously 
enough — so  limited  is  the  work  of  every  man  by  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  done — the  one  human  interest  that  affected  him  but 
mediocrely  was  the  education  of  the  masses,  who  in  truth  hardly 
counted  in  the  political  thought  of  the  age,  upon  which  the  thought  of 
arming  them  for  the  service  of  the  state  had  not  yet  dawned.  Of  higher 
education  he  took  some  thought,  while  in  his  universities  also  he 
asserted  his  sovereign  authority  by  establishing  his  right  not  only  to 
give  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  the  appointment  of  professors,  but 
also  to  nominate  them  directly,  when  he  saw  special  reason.     He  founded 
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the  university  of  Duisburg  for  his  western  dominions  ;  but  the  Universitas 
Brandenburgica  of  Benedict  Skytte— a  kind  of  University  of  London 
m  excelsis — was  not  brought  down  from  the  clouds,  as  had  been 
proposed,  to  the  empty  electoral  castle  at  Tangermiinde.  But  to  many 
branches  of  science  and  learning  the  Great  Elector's  intellectual  alertness 
made  him  a  true  friend,  to  none  more  than  to  historical  studies.  He 
wished  the  annals  of  his  own  reign  to  be  written  in  the  light  of  an 
examination  of  original  documents,  which  he  was  prepared  with  unusual 
liberality  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  his  historiographer  ;  and  at  last  he 
found  in  Pufendorf  a  pragmatic  historian  suited  to  what  no  doubt  was 
the  Great  Elector's  conception  of  the  historiographer's  task. 

Professor  Philippson,  whose  materials  have  been  ampler  than 
Pufendorf  s,  and  who  cannot  afford,  like  him,  to  leave  the  personal  factor 
out  of  the  calculation,  is,  to  borrow  a  figure  from  a  favourite  diversion  of 
the  Great  Elector's,  well  aware  of  the  reverse  of  the  medal.  This  is  not 
to  be  sought  in  certain  personal  weaknesses  to  which  Frederick  William 
like  other  great  men,  was  subject,  and  which  were  unhappily  most  percepti- 
ble in  the  later  period  of  his  career.  Impiger  almost  beyond  compare, 
and  certainly  iracundus,  he  was  by  no  means  inexorabilis  in  his  family 
relations ;  and  his  fame  has  suffered  much  from  his  testamentary 
dispositions,  on  which  Droysen  first  threw  a  clear  light,  and  which 
favoured  the  interests  of  his  younger  sons  at  the  cost  of  the  laboriously 
built-up  unity  of  the  state.  Professor  Philippson  at  least  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Electress  Dorothea  has  in  this  as  in  other  respects  been  exposed 
to  an  unreasonable  obloquy ;  for  the  first  change  in  the  elector's  testa- 
mentary arrangements  was  made  on  behalf  of  Prince  Frederick  (whose 
elder  brother  was  then  living)  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  his  mother, 
Frederick  William's  first  wife,  the  virtuous  Louisa  Henrietta.  The 
tradition  that  afterwards,  under  Dorothea's  influence,  the  Great  Elector 
kept  Frederick  from  participation  in  affairs,  seems  erroneous.  No  doubt 
the  Electress  Dorothea  accepted  a  splendid  bribe  from  France  ;  but  it 
may  perhaps  be  set  against  this  that  she  was  afterwards  induced  by 
William  of  Orange  to  go  over  to  his  side  for  the  sake  of  her  son  Philip. 
Corruption  was  part  of  the  political  atmosphere  of  the  times  ;  and  the 
Great  Elector,  who  was  strong-minded  enough  never  to  have  a  prime 
minister  of  his  own,  not  only  permitted  but  demanded  that  his  ministers 
(they  called  each  other  frere  among  themselves)  should  on  occasion 
receive  gifts  from  foreign  powers. 

Frederick  William  may  be  pardoned  for  yielding  to  his  affection  as  a 
father  and  a  husband,  in  a  period  when  the  inveterate  Germanic 
tendency  to  subdivision  was  only  beginning  to  give  way  to  sounder 
principles.  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  insincerities,  the  prevari- 
cations, the  tergiversations,  the  utter  mendacity,  in  short,  which  have 
made  his  foreign  policy,  especially  that  of  the  years  intervening  between 
the  treaty  of  St.  Germain  in  1679  and  the  Great  Elector's  death  in  1688, 
a  byword  even  in  the  history  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
diplomacy  ?  Professor  Philippson  makes  no  secret  of  his  consciousne^s 
that  this  is  not  a  case  in  which  it  would  answer  to  attempt  '  rehabilitation.' 
'  With  Droysen,'  who,  to  be  sure,  had  to  perform  the  same  task  for  the 
whole   gallery   of  Brandenburg  Hohenzollerns,  '  the   Great   Elector    is 
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always  in  the  right,  even  in  the  most  desperate  instances,  and  his 
adversaries  are  always  in  the  wrong.'  His  present  biographer  comments 
plainly  on  the  depths  of  humiliation  to  which  Frederick  William  descended 
in  binding  himself  to  France,  and  on  the  pretences  amid  which  he 
executed  the  Protean  manoeuvre  of  unwinding  himself  from  the  self- 
imposed  bonds.  •  No  one  else  threw  himself  so  unreservedly  '  (so  riick- 
haltlos)  *as  he  into  the  robbers'  arms.'  And  again  with  reference  to 
a  time  (the  spring  of  1683)  when  most  of  the  Estates  of  the  Empire, 
and  Poland  itself,  were  guaranteeing  their  aid  for  meeting  the  Turkish 
invasion,  and  when  Frederick  William,  while  renewing  his  alliance 
with  France,  made  his  contribution  of  aid  against  the  Turks  depend  on 
a  series  of  pecuniary  conditions  designed  to  insure  to  him  an  increase 
of  territory,  we  read  : 

While  estates  less  powerful  than  he,  with  self-sacrificing  patriotism,  rushed 
into  the  struggle  for  the  existence  of  their  common  country,  Frederick  William 
was  only  intent  upon  the  gain  of  a  Silesian  principality  or  a  piece  of  Anterior 
Pomerania.  The  bearing  of  Frederick  William  in  the  year  1683  forms  the 
most  melancholy  part  of  his  action  as  a  ruler. 

Professor, Philippson  thus  makes  no  attempt  to  throw  a  veil  over 
what  is  obvious,  or  to  shade  off  a  glaring  obliquity  into  an  excusable 
error.  And  yet  much  in  his  narrative  of  these  unhappy  years  has  to  me, 
I  am  bound  to  confess  it,  not  a  quite  true  ring.  The  writer  is  too  eager 
to  prove,  in  the  first  instance,  that  Brandenburg  was  not  a  servile  vassal 
to  France,  but  that  it  was  for  purposes  of  his  own  that  the  elector  had 
entered  into  a  relation  of  dependence  on  the  archfoe  of  the  empire  from 
which  he  never  altogether  escaped,  though  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  cord 
had  nearly  snapped.  If  so,  it  must  be  said  that  all  these  purposes, 
and  more  especially  that  of  the  ejection  of  the  Swedes  from  Pomerania, 
remained  unfulfilled.  And,  in  the  second  place,  the  reader  of  this 
biography  is  given  to  understand  that,  though  '  a  true  German  and 
resolved  always  to  remain  such,'  as  he  informed  the  English  minister 
Southwell  in  1680,  Frederick  Wilham  was  driven  into  a  policy  of  delay 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  interests  by  his  German  fellow-countrymen,  and 
especially,  of  course,  by  the  house  of  Austria.  The  alliance  with  France 
was  to  be  only  an  expedient  '  for  the  moment ; '  but  the  moment  was  not 
a  very  short  one,  and  it  lasted  so  long  as  there  was  a  chance  of  Anterior 
Pomerania.  Frederick  William's  refusal  to  enter  into  a  bargain  with  his 
overbearing  ally  for  the  French  occupation  of  Philippsburg  may  fairly  be 
placed  to  the  elector's  credit ;  but  it  seems  extravagant  to  magnify  his 
*  liberation  '  of  East  Friesland  from  the  foreigner  as  another  act  of  German 
patriotism.  The  less  said  about  his  amenability  to  financial  considerations 
the  better,  when  one  remembers,  besides  all  the  trouble  about  the  unpaid 
Spanish  subsidies,  not  only  the  conditions  asked  by  him  in  1683,  but  his 
demand  in  1685  of  Schwiebus,  in  return  for  which  he  was  prepared  to 
join  the  emperor  against  both  France  and  the  Turks,  as  well  as  the 
claims  put  forward  by  him  at  Ratisbon  so  late  as  October  1687.  Indeed 
these  Idst  claims,  which  were  partly  based  on  his  hopes  in  the  Swedish 
war,  were  so  unreasonable  that  his  biographer  is  half  inclined  to  suggest 
that  they  were  intended  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  France  and  induce 
her  to  go  on  paying  subsidies. 
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I  have  left  myself  no  space  for  adverting  to  what  many  are  likely  to 
regard  as  the  most  interesting  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  this  volume 
in  support  of  Frederick  William's  title  to  he  remembered  as  a  great 
politician.  He  was,  Professor  Philippson  holds,  the  first  to  think  of  the 
deliverance  of  England  as  indispensable  for  the  success  of  the  great 
design  against  France  ;  he  had  thought  of  this  as  early  as  1684,  and  it 
was  he  alone  who  gradually  convinced  William  and  the  States-General 
of  the  necessity  of  the  enterprise.  Much  of  this  latter  proposition 
depends  upon  the  details  of  the  interviews  between  the  Great  Elector  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Cleves  in  August  1686,  in  which  Pufendorf 
erroneously  states  Marshal  Schomberg  to  have  taken  part  on  behalf  of 
the  English  malcontent  lords.  This  volume  also  contains  much 
information,  of  special  interest  to  English  readers,  as  to  the  relations 
between  Frederick  William  and  the  House  of  Liineburg-Celle,  which, 
though  perilously  near  to  an  alliance  with  France  at  the  time  of  the 
Great  Elector's  death,  had  pursued  a  very  different  policy  from  his  own, 
and  generally  antagonistic  to  it,  in  the  preceding  period. 

The  style  of  this  book  is  distinguished  by  a  lucidity  not  always  charac- 
teristic of  German  works  of  the  same  class.  Only  now  and  then  the 
writer  betrays  a  sense  of  discomfort  by  lapsing  into  a  rhetorical  turn  of 
phrase.  Der  Geivaltmensch  an  der  Seine  has  an  unpleasant  sound ;  and 
the  grotesque  Konig  Sonne — grotesque  because  of  a  union  of  genders  not 
chargeable  on  the  original  le  Boi  Soleily  of  which  our  English  writers 
are  becoming  overfond — is  repeated  almost  ad  nauseam.    A.  W.  Ward, 


Notulen  gehouden  ter  Staten-Vergadering  van  Holland  (1671-1675), 
Door  CoRNELis  Hop,  Pensionaris  van  Amsterdam,  en  Nicholaas 
Vivien,  Pensionaris  van  Dordrecht.  Uitgegeven  door  Dr.  N.  Japikse. 
(Amsterdam  :  Johannes  MuUer.     1903.) 

Dr.  Japikse  in  his  preface  gives  an  account  of  how  he  came  to  publish 
this  complete  edition  of  these  Minutes  of  Hop  and  Vivien.  The  late 
Professor  Eobert  Fruin  left  among  his  papers  a  long  excerpt  from  these 
Mhiutes,  It  was,  indeed,  more  than  an  excerpt,  for  the  manuscript  con- 
tained the  whole  of  the  Mimites  down  to  27  Aug.  1672  ;  but  after 
this  date  Fruin  states  in  a  note,  '  I  only  take  a  few  things  which  specially 
strike  me  as  interesting  or  curious.'  This  excerpt  of  Fruin's  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Utrecht  Historical  Society  commissioned  Dr.  Japikse  to 
edit.  On  setting  about  his  task  Dr.  Japikse  discovered  that  Fruin  had 
been  led  to  the  study  of  these  Minutes  and  to  copy  out  so  considerable  a 
portion  of  them  from  the  fact  that  Wagenaar  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth volumes  of  his  Vaterlandsche  Historie  and  Gerard  Brandt  in  his 
life  of  Admiral  de  Ruyter  had  both  made  use  of  them.  It  further  appeared 
that  Fruin  had  copied  his  excerpt  not  from  the  original  manuscripts  of 
Hop  and  Vivien,  but  from  a  copy  made  by  the  above-named  Gerard 
Brandt  for  his  own  use,  which  was  probably  lent  for  that  purpose  by  the 
then  possessor  of  Brandt's  manuscript,  Heer  Royaards  van  den  Ham. 
Dr.  Japikse,  however,  found  on  investigation  by  a  curious  coinci- 
dence that  in  1899  the  papers  of  Cornells  Hop  (including  the  minutes) 
had  been  bought  for  the  royal  archives  at  the  Hague,  and  that  in  1900 
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Brandt's  collection  of  papers  (including  the  copy  of  Hop's  and  Vivien's 
minutes  used  by  Fruin)  had  also  been  purchased  for  and  placed  in  the 
royal  archives.  In  these  circumstances  Dr.  Japikse  naturally  deter- 
mined to  publish  in  their  completeness  the  minutes  of  Hop  from  the  auto- 
graph manuscript,  supplementing  them  with  the  additions  furnished  by 
Brandt's  copy.  The  value  of  the  Brandt  MS.  is  very  great,  for  two  reasons. 
(1)  The  autograph  of  Hop  does  not  contain  the  original  minutes  written 
down  at  the  meetings,  but  a  carefully  revised  and  abbreviated  edition. 
Brandt's  copy  was  made  from  the  original  rough  minutes,  and  whereas 
Hop's  revision  ends  on  12  Jan.  1673  Brandt's  copy  gives  a  number  of  notes 
for  the  following  years  down  to  11  April  1675.  (2)  Brandt  gives  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Vivien's  rough  minutes,  the  original  of  which  has 
entirely  disappeared.  The  last  of  Vivien's  notes  bears  the  date  27  Aug. 
1672.  The  method  followed  by  Dr.  Japikse  in  this  edition  is  as  follows. 
The  autograph  minutes  of  Hop  are  taken  as  the  basis.  Additional  matter, 
whether  from  Hop  or  Vivien,  found  in  the  Brandt  copy  is  printed  in  the 
appropriate  place,  but  enclosed  in  square  brackets;  and  when  such 
addition  comes  from  the  minutes  of  Vivien  the  fact  is  stated  in  a  footnote. 
As  to  the  character  of  the  MimtteSy  they  consist  of  the  shortest, 
dryest  records  of  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  meetings  and  of  the  issues 
arrived  at.  Their  value  to  the  historian  is  nevertheless  considerable  ;  for 
not  only  do  they  give  a  faithful  resume,  of  the  proceedings  but  they  con- 
tain excerpts  from  reports,  despatches,  and  letters,  and  the  period  with 
which  they  deal  is  one  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance.  They  are 
also  almost  unique  in  that  scarcely  any  minutes  exist  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  states  of  Holland,  and  none  so  complete  as  these  of  Hop  and 
Vivien.  Dr.  Japikse  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  lives  and  political  activities 
of  the  two  pensionaries.  Neither  of  them  was  a  striking  personality,  but 
as  the  official  representatives,  one  of  the  commercial  capital,  Amsterdam, 
the  other  of  De  Witt's  own  town,  Dordrecht,  both  were  influential  members 
of  the  states.  The  usefulness  of  this  edition  of  their  Minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings is  largely  increased  by  the  references  given  in  the  footnotes  to  the 
printed  resolutions  and  secret  resolutions  of  the  states  of  Holland  and  by 
other  auxiliary  sources  of  information.  There  are  two  excellent  indexes, 
one  of  names  of  persons  and  places,  the  other  of  the  subject-matters 
treated  of  under  the  original  rubric  headings,  such  as  *  Memorien,' 
*  Rapporten,'  *  Requesten,'  &c.  Geobge  Edmundson. 


UEurope  et  la  Bivolution  Franqaise.    Par  Albert  Sorel.    VI.  1800- 
1805.     VII.  1806-1812.     (Paris :  Plon.     1903,  1904.) 

M.  Sorel's  great  work  proceeds  apace.  He  traces  in  these  two  volumes 
the  international  relations  of  France  and  Europe  from  the  time  when 
Bonaparte,  under  the  name  of  First  Consul,  had  assumed  all  the  authority 
and  much  of  the  show  of  empire,  down  to  the  autumn  of  1812  ;  from 
the  time  when  his  rule  had  been  not  unwillingly  accepted  by  the  vast 
majority  of  Frenchmen  :  by  the  liberals  and  the  men  of  1789  whose  pas- 
sion for  political  liberty  had  cooled,  because  it  would  secure  civil  equality 
and  toleration  ;  by  the  middle  classes,  because  in  it  they  saw  the  guarantee 
of  order  at  home,  and  the  hope  of  peace  with  honour  and  gain  abroad  ; 
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by  the  Jacobins,  because  it  would  protect  them  against  reaction  and 
a  revengeful  restoration  ;  by  the  populace,  because  they  looked  for  cheaper 
bread  and  profitable  employment ;  by  the  nobles,  because,  even  if  Napo- 
leon would  not  play  the  part  of  Monck,  he  at  least  had  restored  them  to 
their  homes  and  to  the  career  of  arms,  down  to  the  moment  when  the 
calamitous  retreat  of  the  Great  Army  announced  to  the  world  that  the 
tide  of  fortune  had  decidedly  turned.  According  to  M.  Sorel,  the  cata- 
strophe was  inevitable.  Napoleon  did  but  continue  logically,  and  with  all 
the  resources  of  his  marvellous  genius,  the  policy  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  and  of  the  Convention,  the  '  policy  of  1793  ' — a  policy 
which  was  'hyperbolical  and  impossible,'  though  it  was  but  the  develop- 
ment of  that  of  Lewis  XIV,  who  had  sought  to  secure  for  France  her 
'  natural  frontiers  '  and  supremacy  in  Europe.  The  alternative  to 
this  policy  was  that  of  Vergennes,  of  Mirabeau,  and  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  who  believed  that  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
a  nation  depend  upon  making  a  good  use  of  its  own  territory  and  not 
upon  acquiring  that  of  others. 

The  industrious  frugality  of  her  inhabitants,  her  geographical  position, 
her  compact  territory,  fertile  in  every  product  of  the  temperate  zone, 
would  insure  the  economic  prosperity  and  preponderance  of  France  ;  her 
influence  as  the  disinterested  evangelist  of  the  new  gospel  of  liberty  and 
of  the  dignity  of  man,  supported  by  her  old  renown  in  arms,  would  obtain 
for  her  a  supremacy  among  the  nations  of  the  West,  more  glorious  and 
enduring  than  one  dependent  on  the  uncertain  chances  of  war.  Such 
was  the  dream  of  the  men  of  1789.  But,  as  M.  Sorel  points  out,  after 
the  triumphs  of  the  revolutionary  armies  only  an  insignificant  minority 
of  Frenchmen  would  have  acquiesced  in  a  peace  purchased  by  a  return 
to  the  limits  of  the  old  monarchy.  It  seemed  moderation  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  '  natural  frontiers,'  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  protected  by  a  girdle  of 
confederate  and  dependent  states,  when  the  armies  of  France  could 
march  in  triumphant  progress  from  the  ocean  to  the  Vistula  and  the 
Danube.  Napoleon,  as  M.  Sorel  maintains,  could  not  have  concluded  a 
peace  which  did  not  secure  to  France  her  '  natural  frontiers.'  But  peace 
with  the  limits  of  '  old  Gaul '  was  the  ardent  wish  of  his  subjects,  and  to 
have  obtained  it  would  have  given  him  the  strongest  claim  on  their 
gratitude.  Was  there  ever  a  time  when  the  enemies  of  France,  when 
England,  would  on  those  terms  have  concluded  a  peace  which  should  be 
more  than  an  armistice  ?  No,  answers  M.  Sorel.  He  holds  that  Pitt 
and  his  successors,  that  Metternich  and  the  continental  opponents  of 
Napoleon,  were  determined  to  reduce  France  to  her  old  limits.  He 
believes  that  inexorabl6  necessity  compelled  the  conqueror  to  advance 
step  by  step  to  inevitable  destruction,  as  was  already  foreseen  by  Talley- 
rand in  1801.  Each  victory,  each  annexation  made  the  struggle  more 
difficult  and  dangerous,  and  his  position  was  never  more  insecure  than 
when  his  predominance  appeared  most  firmly  established,  when  kings 
were  his  courtiers,  and  the  princes  of  Germany  were  crowding  his  ante- 
chamber. Erfurt  and  Dresden  were  in  truth  but  congresses  of  his 
enemies.  Nothing,  he  justly  believed,  was  accomplished  till  the  resistance 
of  England  was  overcome.  But  just  here  was  the  vicious  circle  from 
which  there  was  no  escape.     He  could  only  conquer  England  by  the  com- 
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plete  submission  of  Europe,  yet  it  was  only  by  conquering  England  that 
he  could  secure  that  submission.  If  England  could  not  be  invaded,  if  her 
fleets  were  invincible,  she  could  only  be  crushed  by  the  ruin  of  her  trade, 
by  closing  all  continental  markets  against  her  and  by  threatening  India. 
Hence  the  Continental  System,  the  coalition  of  the  whole  continent 
against  Britain,  already  planned  by  the  Directory,  was  a  logical 
necessity  and  the  keystone  of  the  Napoleonic  policy.  But  this  implied 
the  immediate  control  by  France  of  all  the  coasts  and  ports  and  rivers 
of  Europe,  her  predominance  in  the  Levant,  and  the  possession  of  Egypt. 
The  assistance  of  Russia  was  indispensable  both  to  ruin  English  trade 
and  to  threaten  India.  The  object  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  to  obtain 
that  assistance.  But  Napoleon  and  Alexander  became  neighbours,  and 
therefore  inevitably  enemies.  Each,  indeed,  hoped  that  he  could  use 
the  other  for  his  own  ends.  Each  trusted  to  obtain  most  if  not  all  that 
he  wanted  from  his  new  ally,  and  then  to  cheat  him  of  the  promised 
equivalent.  In  this  game  of  duplicity  Napoleon  met  with  his  match. 
M.  Sorel  shows  that  at  Tilsit  it  was  not  the  Corsican,  consummate  actor 
though  he  was,  who  proved  the  most  adroit  comedian.  The  analysis  of 
Alexander's  many-sided  and  elusive  character  fills  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting pages  in  these  volumes.  Perhaps  the  analysis  may  be  thought  to 
be  over-subtle  and  complete,  but  we  are  at  all  events  supplied  with  a 
perfectly  consistent  and  plausible  explanation  of  the  attitude  of  the  tsar 
to  the  Revolution  and  to  Napoleon. 

But  is  it  certain  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  peace  with 
England  would  have  been  possible  on  terms  acceptable  to  the  majority 
of  Frenchmen  ?  Talleyrand  distmguished  between  the  conquests  of 
France  and  those  of  Napoleon.  His  countrymen,  he  said,  clung  to  the 
former,  to  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps ;  to  the  latter  they 
were  indifferent — supremacy  in  Germany  and  Italy  was  nothing  to 
them.  It  is  true  that,  although  France  and  England  were  both 
desirous  of  peace  in  1802,  the  peace  desired  by  each  was  not  the  same. 
France  looked  forward  to  the  development  of  her  manufactures  under 
a  prohibitive  tariff  and  colonial  expansion,  to  predominance  in  the 
Mediterranean,  perhaps  to  the  acquisition  of  Egypt;  England,  to  the 
development  of  her  continental  trade,  to  a  commercial  treaty  which  would 
open  French  markets,  and  to  such  an  arrangement  in  the  Mediterranean  as 
would  secure  Egypt  against  French  ambition.  It  is  also  true  that,  as 
M.  Sorel  eloquently  insists,  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  any  cordial 
understanding  between  the  two  countries.  But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  wish  for  peace  so  strongly  felt  by  the  majority  of  both  nations 
would  have  induced  them  to  acquiesce  in  some  disappointment  of  their 
hopes.  Napoleon  believed  that  in  spite  of  his  reckless  encroachments, 
of  his  openly  avowed  intention  to  seize  Egypt,  of  the  insolent  language  of 
the  Moniteur,  unwillingness  to  take  up  arms  again  was  so  strong  in 
England  that  he  need  not  fear  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  before  the 
completion  of  his  preparations  in  1804.  He  of  course  overestimated  the 
strength  of  this  reluctance,  yet  it  existed,  and  the  refusal  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty  would  not  have  been  followed  by  war  ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  it  unlikely  that  the  vast  majority  of  Frenchmen  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  acquiesce  in  the  retention  of  Malta  by  England  and  indefinitely 
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to  adjourn  the  realisation  of  their  hope  of  possessing  Egypt  to  the  renewal 
of  an  uncertain  and  distressing  struggle. 

Napoleon  looked  upon  the  peace  of  Amiens  as  an  armistice  which 
would  certainly  last  for  a  couple  of  years,  which  might  even  become  per- 
manent, if,  as  he  thought  possible,  the  whigs,  the  traders,  and  the  popu- 
lace, whom  he  imagined  to  be  utterly  averse  to  war,  should  compel  the 
EngUsh  government  to  allow  him  to  solve  in  his  own  way  all  the  burning 
questions  which  had  been  left  unsettled,  and  to  carry  out  his  schemes  of 
colonial  expansion — in  other  words,  to  be  absolute  in  Europe  and  to 
threaten  the  most  vital  interests  of  England  in  India  and  in  the  New 
World.  No  English  ministry,  whether  whig  or  tory,  no  class  of 
Englishmen  would  have  purchased  peace  at  such  a  price.  But  had 
Napoleon  shown  some  moderation,  had  he  contented  himself  with  what 
had  already  been  gained,  then  no  doubt  the  desire  for  peace  generally 
felt  in  Britain  might  have  been  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  the  govern- 
ment from  renewing  hostilities  out  of  jealousy  of  French  supremacy  on 
the  continent.  When  M.  Sorel  says  that  tlie  emperor  could  not  rest 
content,  could  not  say  '  I  will  advance  so  far  and  no  further,'  because 
war  with  England  compelled  him  to  seek  to  control  the  whole  continent, 
he  assumes  that  a  lasting  peace  with  England  was  impossible  on  any 
terms  which  would  have  satisfied  France — an  assumption  which  he 
does  not  establish  beyond  all  question.  He  adopts  the  common  but 
mistaken  French  view  that  the  younger  Pitt  was  the  irreconcilable  enemy 
of  France,  and  he  believes  that  the  ruling  classes  of  England  in  1802 
desired  foreign  war  as  a  security  against  domestic  revolution.  We  may 
suspect  conclusions  based  on  premisses  so  erroneous.  There  are  not 
wanting  other  signs  that  M.  Sorel  is  not  as  intimately  acquainted  with 
English  as  with  continental  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  description  of  Castlereagh,  Canning,  and  Wellesley  as  des 
Irlandais  rallies  in  1799  (vi.  22),  of  George  III  as  a  coarse  and  over- 
bearing German,  qui  se  fit  tout  a  coup  petqjle  par  jalousie  de  Pitt 
(vi.  100),  would  seem  to  need  some  justification  ;  while  to  say  that  in 
1800  England  was  becoming  a  grazing  country  {la  culture  disparaissant 
VAngleterre  cesse  d'etre  agricole),  and  that  the  landowners  had  driven 
the  labourers  into  the  towns,  shows  a  complete  misconception  of  the 
economic  condition  of  the  country.  M.  Sorel  is  generally  so  accurate 
that  we  are  struck  by  the  persistent  misspelling  of  some  English  names — 
e.g.  the  diplomatist  Jakson  and  Admiral  Waren.  But  these  are  trifles, 
and  one  cannot  but  feel  both  impertinent  and  ungrateful  when  attempting 
to  criticise  volumes  so  full  of  instruction  and  interest. 

P.   F.    WiLLERT. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  criticising  Dr.  W.  W.  Willoughby's  book  on  The 
Political  Theories  of  the  Ancient  World  (London  :  Longmans,  1903)  is  to 
discover  the  author.  In  giving  an  account  of  Greek  and  Roman  ideas  as  to 
law  and  government  he  not  only  cites  copiously  the  current  translations 
of  the  ancient  authors — a  very  desirable  proceeding — but  forbears  from 
comments  or  criticisms  except  such  as  have  been  given  by  recent  writers. 
At  every  turn  we  meet  with  a  long  quotation  which  stands  in  lieu  of  any 
expression  of  Mr.  Willoughby's  own  mind.    The  works  cited  are,  as  a  rule, 
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from  standard  sources,  so  that  if  the  result  is  something  of  a  patchwork, 
it  is  generally  made  up  of  good  pieces.  The  part  which  seems  to  us  most 
likely  to  prove  useful  is  that  which  summarises  the  various  views  held 
as  to  ius  naturale  and  iics  gentium.  The  chapters  on  Roman  political 
theories  seem,  however,  greatly  to  lack  homogeneity.  Perhaps  a  little 
more  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  general  course  of  historical  events  on 
political  thought  might  have  supplied  an  element  of  continuity.  There 
seems  to  be  some  inconsistency  as  well  as  inadequacy  in  the  treatment  of 
Stoic  thought  and  influence.  The  chapter  on  the  value  of  the  Greek  civic 
ideal  will  hardly  seem  satisfactory  to  any  but  devoted  Hegelians,  possibly 
not  to  all  of  them.  The  work  is  marked  throughout  by  industry  and 
modesty,  and  may  prove  of  use  to  teachers  and  students  of  political  theory 
by  indicating  some  of  the  books  they  may  read  with  profit.  A.  G. 


Professor  G.  Castellari  of  Turin  has  produced  an  exceptionally  good 
book  in  his  La  Santa  Sede  (Milano  :  Societa  Editrice  Libraria,  1903).  It 
may  best  be  described  as  a  constitutional  history  of  the  papacy,  leading  to 
an  examination  of  the  administrative  and  legal  position  arising  from 
the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council  and  the  Italian  law  of  13  May  1871. 
In  the  historical  part  of  his  work,  the  early  centuries  of  the  church 
necessarily  receive  a  somewhat  sketchy  treatment,  but  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  IX  and  the  political  bearings  of  his  policy  in  matters  of  dogma  are 
learnedly  and  temperately  dealt  with.  The  constitutional  part  is  a  mine 
of  information  as  to  the  mechanism  of  the  church,  well  arranged  under 
convenient  headings  that  cover  such  subjects  as  the  rights,  functions,  and 
powers  of  the  pope,  cardinals,  congregations,  nuncios,  and  others, 
the  constitution  of  the  papal  chapel,  colleges,  library,  archives,  &c.,  the 
forms  of  the  bull,  motu  proprio^  allocution,  and  numerous  other  matters. 
The  author  might  have  added  in  an  appendix  the  text  of  the  Vatican 
decrees  and  of  the  Italian  law  of  13  May,  1871.  R.  M.  J. 

A  French  version  of  the  letters  of  *  Janus  '  at  this  time  of  day  may 
appear  belated,  but  Das  Papstthum,  which  Professor  J.  Friedrich  pub- 
lished in  1892,  was  not  a  mere  new  edition  of  Der  Papst  unci  das  Concil. 
It  differed  from  Dollinger's  original  of  1869  in  placing  the  matter  which 
was  then  current  controversy  last  instead  of  first  and  in  prefixing  the 
historical  exposition ;  it  also  included  a  large  body  of  notes  and  references 
at  the  end.  It  is  this  book,  but  without  Dr.  Friedrich's  preface,  which 
M.  A.  Giraud-Teulon  has  translated  under  the  title  of  La  Papaute^  son 
Origine  au  Moyen  Age  et  son  Developfi^einent  jusqu'en  1870  (Bavis  :  Alcan, 
1904).  The  work  appears  to  be  done  with  care,  though  occasionally  bits 
of  German  crop  up  in  the  notes  (e.g.  Dez.  for  December  on  p.  287). 
Among  the  appendices  which  the  translator  has  added  is  one  summaris- 
ing Dr.  Friedrich's  arguments  against  the  genuineness  of  the  canons  of 
Sardica,  which  he  regards  as  settling  the  question.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  opinion  of  so  competent  a  critic  as  Mr.  C.  H.  Turner  ;  see  the  Jotirnal 
of  Theological  Studies,  iii.  270  (April  1902).  In  the  notice  of  DoUinger 
prefixed  to  the  volume  reference  should  have  been  made  to  Lord  Acton's 
masterly  article  which  appeared  in  this  Review  in  1890  (v.  700).        A. 
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We  fear  that  a  great  deal  of  learning  has  been  employed  to  no  pur- 
pose by  Mr.  Edward  Boguslawski  in  his  attempts  to  upset  the  generally 
received  theories  of  the  migration  of  the  Slavs  {Ei7ifuhrung  in  die 
Geschichte  der  Slaven,  aus  dem  Polnischen  iibersetzt  von  Waldemar 
Osterloflf.  Jena:  Costenoble,  1904).  The  views  which  he  condemns  are 
those  adopted  by  what  he  calls  the  Berlin- Austrian  school,  which  includes 
such  names  as  Jagid,  Briickner,  and  Maretid.  The  attempts  to  prove  the 
Slavs  autochthonous  in  the  regions  which  they  at  present  occupy  are 
supported  by  supposed  derivations  of  the  names  of  places  from  Slavonic, 
many  of  which  seem  very  whimsical.  The  Suevi  and  Dacians  are  treated 
as  identical  with  the  Slavs.  In  fact  Mr.  Boguslawski  belongs  to  an 
exploded  school  and  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  Celtic  enthusiasts  who  in 
prescientific  days  found  Celtic  names  everywhere  in  England.  We  have  not 
space  to  enumerate  the  many  strange  etymological  theories  of  our  author, 
nor  would  such  a  discussion  properly  belong  to  the  pages  of  this  Review. 
His  views  on  Slavonic  mythology  are  quite  antiquated.  Right  and  left 
he  falls  foul  of  modern  writers,  e.g.  Klaid's  History  of  Croatia^  now  in 
course  of  publication,  and  Professor  Briickner's  strictures  on  the  new 
theory  as  to  what  is  the  oldest  Bohemian  chronicle.  He  still  thinks  that 
the  tradition  of  the  origin  of  Justinian  is  correct,  in  spite  of  the  discovery 
of  Mr.  Bryce  (see  ante^  vol.  ii.  657).  According  to  our  author  the  Life 
which  was  found  was  not  the  original,  but  a  Latin  version  by  Marnavic 
of  an  earlier  Life,  opusculum  scriptum  Uteris  et  characteribus  Illyricis. 

W.  R.  M. 

His  Arthurian  studies  have  led  Mr.  W.  W.  Newell  to  investigate 
the  work  on  Glastonbury  ascribed  to  William  of  Malmesbury.  In  a 
valuable  paper  published  by  the  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America,  xviii.  (1903),  4,  entitled  William  of  Malmesbury  on  the 
Antiquity  of  Glastonbury^  he  has  submitted  it  to  a  careful  comparison 
with  the  Gesta  Begum,  and  by  exposing  the  contradictions  between  the 
two  works  has  established  the  conclusion  that  the  De  Antiquitate  was 
not  as  it  stands  written  by  William,  but  is  a  greatly  expanded  recast  of 
a  libellus  which  he  put  together,  when  he  was  at  Glastonbury,  between 
the  composition  of  the  first  and  that  of  the  second  book  of  his  Life 
of  Dunstan.  This  genuine  libellus  'consisted  of  notices  respecting 
early  saints,  and  a  cartulary,  exhibiting  donations  arranged  according  to 
the  series  of  abbots.  Prefixed  were  a  prologue  and  three  introductory 
chapters,  and  appended  a  list  of  promotions  and  summary  of  estates.  A 
brief  epilogue  concluded  the  document.*  For  the  Arthurian  portion 
William  is  not  responsible.  It  is  due  to  his  expanders,  and  is  inspired  by 
the  thoroughly  characteristic  motive  of  the  imaginative  school  of  Glaston- 
bury, to  exploit  the  fame  of  Arthur  in  the  interests  of  the  monastery. 
Some  one  had  the  happy  thought  of  identifying  Glastonbury  with  Avalon, 
and  the  chief  literary  interest  of  the  De  Antiquitate  is  its  influence  on 
the  development  of  the  Arthurian  romance.  J.  B.  B. 

The  Becueil  d' Annates  Angeviiies  et  Vendomoises,  edited  by  M.  L. 
Halphen  for  the  Collection  de  Textes  pour  servir  d  V Etude  et  I'Enseigne- 
ment  de  VHistoire  (Paris :  Picard,  1903),  is  a  new  edition  of  the  annals 
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included  in  Marchegay  and  Mabille's  Chroniques  des  Eglises  d'Anjou.  In 
the  place  of  the  annals  of  Saint-Maixent,  which  belong  to  Poitou,  the 
annals  of  Vendome  are  included.  These  last  are  closely  associated  with 
the  Angevin  group.  They  were  edited  by  Labbe,  and  with  his  ascription  of 
them  to  the  abbey  of  the  Trinity,  Vendome,  the  editor  is  in  accord,  reject- 
ing the  theory  of  Marchegay  and  Mabille  that  they  belonged  to  L'Eviere, 
Angers,  a  succursal  of  the  abbey  of  the  Trinity.  The  Bodleian  manuscript 
has  provided  many  improvements  of  Labbe's  text  (cf.  Miss  Graham's  con- 
tribution to  this  Review,  vol.  xiii.  G95;  1898).  The  annals  of  Saint- Aubin 
d'Angers  are  the  most  important,  and  where  the  previous  editors  were 
unable  to  differentiate  the  archetype  and  the  copies  M.  Halphen  by  closer 
study  of  the  manuscripts  has  succeeded.  M.  B. 

Dr.  Henry  Owen's  charming  and  scholarly  book  on  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
is  so  well  known  thatwe  need  here  merely  draw  attention  to  the  changes 
made  in  the  new  edition  (Gerald  the  Welshman.  London  :  Nutt,  1904). 
The  text  has  undergone  little  alteration,  except  that  the  author's  tendency 
to  a  somewhat  exuberant  use  of  the  historic  present  has  been  curbed. 
More  important  are  the  very  numerous  references  added  in  the  notes,  a 
useful  list  of  place-names,  giving  the  modern  equivalents  of  some  of 
Gerald's  place-names,  and  an  index.  A.  G.  L. 

M.  Jules  Gay's  thesis  on  Le  Pape  GUment  VI  et  les  Affaires 
d'Oriejit  (Paris :  Soci^te  Nouvelle  de  Librairie,  1904)  is  based  on  a 
volume  in  the  Vatican  series  of  Papal  Registers,  entitled  De  ne- 
gociis  Tartarorum  et  aliorum  Infidelium.  This  volume  was  compiled 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  from  a  box  of  loose  docu- 
ments, now  lost,  which  contained  several  letters  in  oriental  languages, 
some  written  in  gold.  Such  documents  were  beyond  the  skill  of  the 
transcriber,  but  he  copied  the  Latin  documents,  and  from  them,  with  the  aid 
of  documents  in  the  ordinary  register  and  of  a  liberal  allowance  of  printed 
sources,  M.  Gay  has  constructed  a  careful  account  of  the  relations  of  the 
east  and  west  from  1342  to  1352.  His  volume  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  naval  league  of  1342,  the  capture  of  Smyrna,  the  subsequent  defeat 
of  the  Christian  leaders,  and  the  ineffectual  crusade  of  the  dauphin 
Humbert ;  but  it  also  deals  with  the  relations  of  the  holy  see  with  Armenia 
and  with  the  remains  of  the  Latin  empire  in  Greece.  C.  J. 

The  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Calendar  of  Patent  Bolls 
preserved  in  the  Public  Becord  Office  for  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  (London  : 
H.  M.  Stationery  Ofiice,  1903)  leaves-only  one  reign — his  son's— of  which 
nothing  has  yet  been  printed.  The  deputy-keeper  of  the  records  and 
his  staff  deserve  congratulation  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  work 
is  being  done  and  the  judicious  distribution  which  leaves  as  few  people 
as  possible  dissatisfied.  Covering  the  first  two  years  after  the  revolution 
of  1399,  this  volume  has  more  than  average  interest  for  the  historian, 
though  Mr.  Wylie  has  not  left  anything  of  much  importance  for  the 
gleaner  to  discover.  It  is  a  gain  at  any  rate  to  have  fuller  details  before 
one,  and  the  local  historian  will  no  doubt  find  it  a  great  addition  to  his 
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stock  of  accessible  first-hand  materials.  Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Isaacson 
have  done  the  work  with  their  usual  care,  and  the  former's  index  shows 
improvement  on  some  of  the  earlier  ones  in  this  series  in  more  than  one 
respect.  Here  and  there,  of  course,  a  hole  can  still  be  picked.  No  index 
of  this  length  and  character  is  ever  likely  to  be  quite  free  from  points 
that  invite  criticism.  Nether  Went,  for  instance,  without  a  cross 
reference  under  Gwent  or  Went,  is  hardly  adequate.  The  sound  system 
of  adding  the  department  in  the  case  of  names  of  French  places  is  departed 
from  in  the  case  of  Guines.  John  Burghill,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  appears 
only  under  the  form  Brughill.  No  attempt  is  made  to  identify  the  Hamp- 
shire Benesteda  in  an  inspected  charter  of  Henry  II,  though  Binstead 
is  still  a  parish  of  that  county,  with  a  church  well  known  to  archaeologists. 

J.  T. 

Three  years  ago  we  noticed  a  fresh  reissue  of  Dr.  James  Gairdner'a 
edition  of  the  Paston  Letters  (vol.  xvi.  819).  That  book,  though  improved 
in  various  ways,  had  the  disadvantage  of  still  using,  with  some  correction, 
the  old  stereotype  plates  of  the  first  edition  of  1872-1875,  so  that  the 
letters  which  came  to  light  subsequently  had  to  appear  as  best  they  could 
in  several  appendices.  The  plates  stood  in  the  way  of  any  systematic 
rearrangement  of  the  largely  increased  materials.  There  was,  therefore, 
good  reason  for  the  preparation  of  a  *  new  complete  library  edition,' 
which  has  just  been  brought  out  in  six  volumes  (London :  Chatto  & 
Windus,  1904).  In  this  handsome  publication  all  the  documents  are 
placed  in  their  chronological  order.  The  text  of  the  letters  in  the  bulk 
of  the  correspondence  remains  unaltered,  Dr.  Gairdner  having  persuaded 
himself,  from  the  collation  of  selected  specimens,  that  Fenn's  transcripts, 
the  foundation  of  his  original  edition,  were  made  with  extreme  fidelity. 
It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  he  has  not  invariably  revised  the 
attribution  of  them  so  as  to  agree  with  his  introduction  (see,  for  instance, 
no.  613  compared  with  vol.  i.  p.  229,  n.  2).  The  forty-eight  letters  in  the  old 
appendix  and  the  separately  numbered  hundred  and  five  printed  in  the 
supplement  to  the  introduction  of  the  last  reissue  now  find  their  proper 
place  in  a  single  series,  with  the  exception  of  nine  wills  printed  by 
themselves  in  an  appendix.  The  result  of  the  rearrangement  is  that  the 
total  of  the  numbered  letters  is  now  1088  instead  of  1006.  The  change 
is  a  very  real  gain  and  greatly  facilitates  the  use  of  the  correspondence ; 
but,  as  the  old  book  has  become  a  classic,  we  regret  that  the  numbers 
previously  assigned  to  the  letters  have  not  been  repeated  in  footnotes  or 
within  brackets  for  convenience  of  reference.  Among  the  many  merits 
of  the  new  edition  must  be  mentioned  the  larger  type  in  which  it  is 
printed,  and  the  only  criticism  we  have  to  make  on  its  external  appearance 
is  that  a  singularly  unsightly  fount  of  heavy  italics  has  been  chosen  for 
the  headings  of  sections  in  the  introduction.  This  introduction,  we 
may  add,  contains  some  new  information,  chiefly  from  local  sources  ;  and 
the  preface  has  been  a  good  deal  altered  to  correspond  with  the  changes 
in  the  book  itself.  B. 

Several  scholars  have  written  on  the  curious  subject  of  the  Greco- 
Albanian  colonies  in  Sicily,  but  it  has  been  reserved  for   Signor  La 
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Mantia  to  collect  and  publish,  under  the  title  of  I  Capitoli  delle 
Colonie  Greco- Alhanesi  di  Sicilia  dei  Secoli  XV e  XVI  (Palermo  :  Gianni- 
trapani,  1904),  the  original  texts  of  their  charters  or  usages.  These 
colonies,  of  which  five  still  survive,  were  originally  eight,  and  there  are 
extant  the  charters  of  seven  of  them.  The  Albanian  immigration  into 
Sicily  began  with  the  year  1448,  when  the  Turks  were  closing  in  round 
Albania  and  the  Peloponnesos  ;  it  received  a  great  impetus  after  the 
death  of  Skanderbeg  in  1468,  and  was  completed  when,  in  1532, 
Charles  V  compelled  the  Albanian  inhabitants  of  Kor6ne,  in  Messenia,  to 
abandon  their  homes.  Of  those  unwilling  colonists  the  present  Albanian 
monks  of  Grotta  Ferrata  are  the  descendants.  The  charters  of  these 
colonies  are  written  either  in  Latin  or  in  the  Sicilian  dialect,  and  only 
one  word  of  Albanian,  priphtra  ('  priests '),  occurs  in  them,  the  reason 
being  that  Albanian  was  then — indeed,  one  may  almost  say,  is  still — 
a  merely  colloquial  language.  The  colonists  belonged  to  the  Greek 
uniate  church,  and  in  several  of  the  colonies  the  civil  officials  were 
always  of  the  same  race  as  the  inhabitants — a  privilege  which  fell  into 
abeyance  when  Bentinck's  constitution  of  1812  abolished  feudal  rights 
in  Sicily,  and  with  them  the  validity  of  these  charters.  They  were  quite 
isolated  among  the  Sicilians,  and  even  required  permission  to  leave  their 
own  settlements.  The  documents  here  printed  tell  us  what  were  the 
tithes  and  taxes  payable  by  them,  what  were  their  rights  of  pasture,  their 
building  obligations,  and  their  feudal  burdens.  Besides  publishing  the 
charters  the  author  has  written  a  learned  introduction  to  his  interesting 
pamphlet.  He  should  not,  however,  have  placed  the  island  of  Andros, 
the  only  one  of  the  Cyclades  which  has  a  partially  Albanian  population, 
in  the  Peloponnesos  (p.  xxviii).  W.  M. 

Herr  Hans  Rott  in  the  preface  to  his  Friedrich  II.  von  der  Pfalz 
(Heidelberg :  Winter,  1904)  repeats  a  lament  of  Dr.  Hasenclever  that, 
owing  to  the  devastation  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  documents  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Palatinate  became  very  scarce  and 
scattered  ;  but  he  has  been  able  to  publish  and  utilise  several  unprinted 
documents  of  importance.  The  chief  of  these,  Friedrich's  Stiftsordnung 
and  Kirchenordmmg  for  1546,  and  three  interesting  letters  from  Bucer 
to  Otto  Henry,  are  printed  from  the  Carlsruhe  and  Munich  archives  as 
appendices  to  this  volume.  The  subject  of  it  is  not  very  inspiring ; 
Friedrich  II.,  as  Herr  Rott  somewhat  euphemistically  expresses  it,  lieber 
stand  im  Hintergrundy  liess  seinen  Verwandten  Ott  Heinrich  hervortreten 
und  war  geneigt  den  drangenden  Willen  seines  Volkes  als  das  Motiv  zur 
Beformation  vorzuschiltzen  (p.  55).  During  the  period  of  the  interim  he 
hat  seinen  unterthanen  in  religionssachen  mehr  durch  die  filnger  gesehen 
als  verbotten  (p.  124),  as  a  contemporary  remarked  in  a  phrase  which 
was  then  commonly  used  in  England,  Scotland,  and  abroad  to  indicate 
the  attitude  of  rulers  towards  movements  which  they  favoured  but  dared 
not  officially  countenance.  A.  F.  P. 

M.  P.  Feret  continues  his  laborious  work  on  the  history  of  La  Faculte 
de  Theologie  de  Paris  et  ses  Docteurs  les  plus  cilebres,  epoque  moderne, 
tome  troisieme :  X VIP  Siecle,  phases  historiques  (Paris:  Picard,  1904). 
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The  present  volume  opens  with  an  account  of  the  few  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  constitution  and  the  usages  of  the  faculty  and  the 
colleges  connected  therewith  during  the  period,  and  of  its  conflict  with 
various  bodies,  especially  its  losing  battle  with  the  Jesuits.  The  greater 
part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  the  theological  controversies  of  the 
time — the  Jansenist  question,  the  history  of  Gallicanism,  the  conflict 
between  Aristotelianism  and  Cartesianism.  The  style  of  the  writer  is 
dry  and  annalistic,  and  his  theological  point  of  view  hardly  allows  him  to 
see  much  of  the  real  meaning  of  Jansenism.  But  he  has  collected  a 
great  deal  of  interesting  information,  which  will  be  useful  to  future  students 
of  the  period.  H.  R. 

For  ten  years  past  Mr.  E.  Armstrong's  illuminating  lectures  on  The 
French  Wars  of  Beligion,  their  Political  Aspects,  have  been  so  well 
known  to  and  so  much  valued  by  historical  students  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary now  to  do  more  than  record  their  reissue  with  some  corrections  in 
a  second  edition  (Oxford  :  Blackwell,  1904).  C. 

In  a  pamphlet  of  forty-one  pages  entitled  Clemens  VIII  und  Jakob  I 
von  England  (Rome  :  Loescher,  1904)  Dr.  Arnold  Oskar  Meyer  traces 
the  story  of  James  I's  ambiguous  behaviour  towards  the  court  of  Rome 
both  before  and  after  he  came  to  the  English  throne  until  the  renewal 
of  penal  proceedings  against  the  Roman  catholics  in  England.  Dr.  Meyer 
distinctly  accuses  James  of  being  accessory  to  the  false  hopes  held  out 
by  his  queen  of  his  conversion  to  Rome,  and  brings  strong  evidences  ta 
prove  it  (cf.  ante,  pp.  124  ff.).  D. 

Edgehill :  the  Battle  and  Battle-field ;  with  Notes  on  Banbury  and 
thereabout,  by  E.  A.  Walford  (London  :  Castle,  Lamb,  and  Storr,  1904), 
is  a  guide  to  Banbury  and  the  neighbourhood,  containing  an  account  of 
Edgehill,  with  a  plan  of  the  battle.  The  plan  is  a  little  too  conjectural,  but 
three  contemporary  narratives  of  the  battle  are  reprinted.  There  are  also 
some  views  of  Compton  Wynyates  and  other  places  of  interest.  The 
book  will  be  found  useful  by  persons  visiting  the  battle-field.  E. 

Der  Ubertritt  des  Grossen  Kurfursten  von  der  schwedischen  auf  die 
polnische  Seite  wahrend  des  ersten  nordischen  Krieges  in  Pufendorfs 
*  Carl  Chistav '  und  *  Friedrich  Wilhelm,'  by  Ernst  Salzer  (Heidelberg  : 
Winter,  1904),  is  a  critical  study  of  the  value  of  Pufendorf  as  an 
historian.  Comparing  the  two  accounts  of  the  same  event,  written  first 
from  the  Swedish  point  of  view  and  afterwards  from  that  of  Brandenburg, 
the  author  tests  the  trustworthiness  of  the  historian.  Though  one-sided, 
Pufendorf  is  in  each  case  moderate  in  his  expressions  and  fair-minded  in 
his  judgments.  Of  the  two  books  the  Carl  Gustav  is  the  best  written 
and  the  most  artistic  in  form,  while  the  Friedrich  Wilhelm  is  the  more 
detailed  and  exhaustive.  The  narrative  of  the  northern  war  contained 
in  the  first  book  is  used  as  a  foundation  for  the  second,  supplemented 
throughout  by  materials  drawn  from  the  Prussian  archives,  but  never 
completely  recast.  C.  H.  F. 
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Mr.  Gordon  Goodwin's  edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  Count  Grammont, 
by  Count  Anthony  Hamilton  (2  vols.  London :  Bullen,  1903),  is  a 
reprint  of  the  translation  edited  by  Scott  in  1811,  with  new  notes  and 
preface,  and  twenty  excellent  photogravure  portraits.  The  preface 
contains  a  life  of  Grammont  and  an  excellent  bibliography  of  the 
Memoirs.  The  notes  are  fuller  and  better  than  those  in  any  other 
English  edition.  Those  on  the  French  personages  introduced,  such  as 
Count  Matta,  Mademoiselle  La  Mothe  Houdancourt,  and  others,  deserve 
special  mention,  as  the  foreign  characters  are  very  vaguely  and  incorrectly 
treated  in  Scott's  notes.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  research  shown  in  the 
notes  on  the  English  characters  in  the  story,  and  the  traditional  identifi- 
cations are  frequently  corrected.  To  say  that  it  is  the  most  useful 
English  edition  for  any  one  working  at  the  history  of  the  time  is  not  too 
high  praise.  Sometimes,  however,  the  editor  makes  curious  slips.  On 
p.  ix  he  writes  :  *  The  Memoirs  embrace  the  years  1662-4.  Such  occur- 
rences as  the  great  plague  and  the  fire  of  London  find  no  place  in  a 
narrative  which  tells  of  the  Olympians  only.'  The  fact  that  neither  of 
those  events  happened  during  the  period  treated  of  does  not  seem  to 
strike  him.  It  is  also  very  hard  to  describe  Archbishop  Sheldon  as 
one  of  the  lovers  of  Mrs.  Middleton  (p.  247).  He  was  64  or  more  and  a 
model  of  respectability.  C.  H.  F. 

The  defects  of  the  new  edition  of  Social  England,  edited  by  the  late 
Dr.  H.  D.  Traill  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mann,   vols,  v.,  vi.  (London  :  Cassell, 
1904),  are  that  the  text  has  not  been  sufficiently  revised,  and  that  the 
bibliography  might  have  been  much  improved.     The  illustrations,  how- 
ever, are  so  good  and  in  general  so  well  selected  that  the  work  should  find 
a  place  in  the  library  of  every  teacher  of  English  history.     They  supple- 
ment  the   text  in   the  most  useful  way,  and  are  a  great  help  to  the 
understanding  of  the  social  life  of  the  time.     The  plan  which  has  guided 
the  editor  in  choosing  them  is  well  explained  in  Mr.  Mann's  introduc- 
tion to  the  eighteenth-century  volume.     He  has  attempted  to   include 
portraits  of  all  persons  of  note,  contemporary  views  of  the  great  towns, 
contemporary    plans    of    battles,   and  maps   drawn   by   the    explorers 
themselves.     A  systematic  series  of  drawings  and  models  of  machinery 
elucidates  the  development  of  English  industry,  and  an  attempt  is  made 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  agriculture  in  the  same  way.     There  is  a  good 
selection  from  the  innumerable  caricatures  of  the  time  to  explain  politics 
and  costumes,  and  there  are  excellent  reproductions  of  coins  and  medals. 
The  nineteenth  century  is  illustrated  upon  the  same  general  lines,  much 
attention  being  paid  to  the  progress  of  the  railway   system   and   the 
development  of  the  arts.     In  the  case  of  this  last  volume  it  was  much 
more  difficult  to  choose  appropriate  illustrations,  but,  as  the  editor  says, 
'  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  they  give  additional  point  and  emphasis  to 
the  statements  in  the  text,  and  that  none  of  them  are  merely  decorative, 
or  only  remotely  relevant  to  the  accompanying  narrative.'     The  carica- 
tures, however,  of  which   reduced  copies  are   given  should  have   been 
rather  more   fully   described.     For  instance,  in   '  The   Funeral   of  the 
Constitution  '  (vi.  11)  it  should  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  descriptive 
note  that  the  three  figures  in  the  foreground  represent  Wellington,  Peel, 
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and  Eldon,  and  that  *  The  Parish  Watchman  '  (vi.  140)  is  also  meant  to 
portray  the  features  of  Eldon.  In  the  text  of  vol.  vi.  the  section  on  the 
colonial  empire  and  two  of  the  sections  on  the  church  have  been  re- 
written, in  order  to  bring  the  book  up  to  date.  But  with  these  excep- 
tions the  limit  of  1885  is  maintained,  and  developments  posterior  to  that 
date  are  not  dealt  with.  In  the  next  edition  the  book  should  be  brought 
down  to  1901,  and  a  few  of  the  illustrations  might  be  then  advantage- 
ously replaced  by  others.  C.  H.  F. 

Vol.  vi.  of  Mr.  Temple  Scott's  edition  of  The  Prose  Works  of 
Jonathan  Swift  contains  The  Drajpier's  Letters  (London  :  Bell,  1903). 
In  order  of  publication  it  is  the  ninth  of  the  promised  twelve  volumes. 
Like  the  rest  it  is  very  well  edited.  There  are  facsimiles  of  Wood's 
halfpence  and  farthings,  and  many  good  notes  are  added  to  those  of 
Mason  and  other  editors.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  carefully  stated  in 
the  prefaces  to  the  various  letters,  and  the  text  of  the  letters  given  by 
Scott  has  been  collated  with  the  early  editions  and  revised.  The  appendix 
contains  reprints  of  various  contemporary  tracts  on  the  controversy.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Scott  will  follow  up  his  edition  of  Swift's  works 
by  a  selection  from  Swift's  letters ;  the  older  editions  are  not  very  acces- 
sible and  the  letters  require  re-editing.  C.  H.  F. 

So  distinguished  a  scholar  and  so  eminent  a  jurist  as  Sir  Courtenay 
Ilbert  could  hardly  have  found  a  more  appropriate  subject  than  the 
erudite  gentleman  and  witty  lawyer  who  wrote  the  Esprit  des  Lois  {The 
Bomanes  Lecture,  1904  :  Montesqideu.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press).  In 
forty-five  pages  of  not  very  close  print  we  find  not  only  all,  and  more  than 
all,  we  could  reasonably  expect  to  be  told  in  such  limited  space  about 
Montesquieu  and  his  works,  but  also  most  interesting  and  suggestive  re- 
marks on  the  recent  development  of  the  scientific  treatment  of  law  and 
politics,  and  on  the  altered  conditions  which  the  jurist  of  the  twentieth 
century  must  take  into  account.  Sir  Courtenay  Ilbert  does  full  justice 
to  Montesquieu.  He  will,  no  doubt,  induce  many  to  disturb  the  repose  of 
that  author's  volumes  on  their  shelves.  Those  who  do  so  will  probably 
read  the  Persian  Letters  with  amusement  at  their  wit  and  with  wonder 
at  the  audacity  of  the  attack  on  the  France  of  Louis  XIV,  and  not  with- 
out disgust  at  the  frigid  indecency  of  some  of  the  letters.  '  The  Con- 
siderations on  the  Greatness  and  Decay  of  the  Romans '  will  interest 
them,  not  least  as  the  probable  source  of  some  of  those  thoughts  which 
inspired  Gibbon  as  he  listened  to  the  chant  of  the  barefooted  friars  on 
the  Capitol :  and  they  will  close  the  Sjpirit  of  the  Laios  before  the  end 
of  the  28th  book,  wearied  but  admiring  the  genius  of  the  author  and 
grateful  to  Sir  C.  Ilbert  for  an  explanation  of  the  immense  popularity 
during  the  eighteenth  century  of  so  formless  a  compilation.     P.  F.  W. 

M.  Leon  Dubreuil's  essay  Le  District  de  Bedon  (Rennes  :  Plihon  et 
Hommay,  1903)  is  a  serious  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  local 
government  of  France  during  the  years  of  the  Revolution.  Redon, 
a  district  in  the  department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine  in  Brittany,  is  of  special 
importance,  as  it  formed  a  barrier  between  two  bands  of  Chouans  and 
prevented  the  junction  of  the  southern  rebels  with  those  in  the  department 
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of  Finistere.  During  these  years  this  strategic  aim,  and  the  supply  of 
food,  were  the  chief  care  of  the  directory  of  the  district,  and  its  success  in 
these  matters  seems  to  have  been  complete;  but  M.  Dubreuil  doubts 
whether  it  attained  the  further  object  of  spreading  the  revolutionary 
gospel.  M.  Dubreuil  has  done  his  work  conscientiously,  but  has  relied 
perhaps  too  much  on  the  contemporaneous  documents  to  make  it  a  very 
readable  work  for  persons  unacquainted  with  the  locality.  In  saying  this 
we  must  not  be  understood  to  be  finding  fault ;  but  we  would  suggest 
that  an  'alphabetical  index  of  proper  names*  would  be  more  useful  if 
accompanied  by  the  numbers  of  the  pages  on  which  the  names  are  to  be 
found.  L.  G.  W.  L. 

In  his  little  sketch  De  Waterloo  d  Sainte-HeUne,  20  Juiri^-IQ  Octobre 
1815  (Paris  :  Alcan,  1904),  M.  Silvestre  traverses  ground  that  has  often 
been  trodden  of  late  ;  but  he  presents  a  useful  little  sketch  of  the  em- 
peror's itinerary  on  land,  varied  by  descriptive  sketches  and  reflexions 
of  many  kinds.  Unfortunately  he  is  often  careless  about  facts  and  per- 
sistently recurs  to  what  may  be  called  the  traditional  native  view  of 
events.  As  an  example  of  this  tendency  we  may  cite  his  reference  to 
Waterloo,  ou  72,000  Francais  avaient  lutte  pendant  dix  heures  contre 
156,000  ennemis,  pour  ne  parler  que  de  ceux  qu'ils  trouvaient  en 
face  d'eiix  ;  whence  it  appears  that  M.  Silvestre  not  only  underestimates 
the  French  army,  but  considers  that  the  whole  of  Bliicher's  forces  were 
actively  engaged  from  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  He  also  regards  the 
battle  as  the  crowning  point  of  England's  centuries  of  effort  to  ruin 
France,  while  Pitt  remorselessly  stirred  up  Europe  to  aid  her  in  the  task, 
having  as  his  men  of  action  Nelson  and  Wellington  {sic).  The  writer's 
intimate  knowledge  of  Eochefort  imparts  some  value  to  his  sketch  of  the 
incidents  that  took  place  there  and  in  the  Basque  roads,  but  his  narra- 
tive here,  as  elsewhere,  is  disfigured  by  outbursts  of  temper  and  by 
a  very  marked  bias  against  every  Englishman  concerned  in  that  affair. 
He  does  scant  justice  to  Maitland's  temperate  and  convincing  state- 
ment of  his  case,  and  chooses  to  side  with  that  suspicious  personage,  Las 
Cases.  What  also  can  be  said  of  the  accuracy  of  an  author  who  (pp.  168-9, 
note)  misrepresents  the  character  of  the  British  attack  on  Eochefort  on 
11  April  1809,  and  states  that  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile  the  *  Bellero- 
phon  *  hauled  down  her  flag  to  the  *  Tonnant '  ?  As  regards  the  details  of 
the  voyage  to  St.  Helena,  M.  Silvestre  shows  little  acquaintance  with 
the  best  English  diaries  and  narratives  on  the  subject.  F. 

It  was  fitting  that  honour  should  be  done  to  the  memory  of  a  brave 
seaman  by  the  republication  of  Sir  Frederick  Maitland's  book  on  The 
Surrender  of  Napoleon  (Edinburgh  :  Blackwood,  1904).  The  original 
had  become  so  scarce  that  all  students  of  the  Napoleonic  period  will 
be  grateful  to  the  nephew  of  the  distinguished  admiral  and  to  the 
editor,  Mr.  William  K.  Dickson,  for  reprinting  it.  The  first  edition  is 
reproduced  with  suitable  notes,  and  the  editor  has  wisely  included  a  re- 
production of  the  excellent  plan  of  the  Basque  roads,  off  Eochefort,  which 
was  and  is  so  needful  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  that 
beset  Napoleon's  attempt  to  escape  to  the  United  States.    We  need 
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not  here  refer  to  the  value  of  the  '  Narrative '  as  an  exposure  of 
the  misleading  version  which  Las  Cases  sought  to  impose  on  the 
world.  Maitland's  one  mistake  was  in  not  having  the  conditions  of 
the  ex-emperor's  surrender  specified  in  writing  ;  and  he  afterwards  con- 
fessed his  error  in  this  respect.  The  editor  has  very  properly  prefaced  the 
work  by  a  brief  account  of  Maitland's  other  services.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  his  conveyance  of  Ferdinand  IV,  king  of  the  Two  Sicihes, 
and  his  second  consort,  the  '  duchess  of  Floridia,'  from  Naples  to  Leg- 
horn in  December  1820 ;  also  his  reduction  of  Kurachee  in  1839,  and 
his  operations  at  Bushire  and  other  places  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  He 
died  at  sea  off  Bombay  on  30  Nov.  1839.  G. 

The  wide  range  of  Signor  Alessandro  Luzio's  studies  is  demonstrated 
by  the  appearance  of  a  thick  volume,  II  processo  Fellico-Maroncelli 
secondo  gli  atti  officiali  segreti  (Milano :  Cogliati,  1903).  Numerous 
documents  take  up  some  three  hundred  pages,  and  are  of  considerable 
interest  for  the  Austrian  political  regime  and  police  system  about  the 
year  1820.  Signor  Luzio  thinks  it  necessary  to  apologise  at  length  and 
repeatedly  for  saying  an  occasional  good  word  for  Salvotti  and  other 
Italians  who  served  as  Austrian  officials ;  it  apparently  takes  much 
courage  for  an  Italian  writer  to  suggest  to  an  Italian  public  that  there 
was  a  losing  party  during  the  struggles  of  the  Risorgimento,  and  that  not 
every  member  of  that  party  is  lightly  to  be  branded  as  a  traitor  or 
assassin.  Signor  Luzio  is  not  always  convincing  in  matters  of  detail — 
thus  in  what  he  describes  as  a  grotesque  error  on  p.  281.  The  B.  which 
he  has  apparently  omitted  is  nearly  always  found  in  Carbonaro  docu- 
ments, usually  followed  by  F.,  in  that  case  meaning  rispettabile 
vendita ;  the  form  B.,  or  rispettabile,  Garhoneria  is  certainly  not  usual, 
but  far  from  surprising.  The  book  is  of  greater  value  than  the  average 
Risorgimento  literature  and  may  be  recommended  to  students  of  the 
period.  R.  M.  J. 

Although  it  is  not  our  practice  to  review  biographies  of  men  who  can 
hardly  be  thought  of  as  belonging  to  the  past,  it  would  be  improper  not 
to  call  attention  to  the  extraordinarily  able  volumes  in  which  Mrs. 
Creighton  has  told  the  life  of  our  first  Editor.  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Mandell  Creighton,  soinetime  Bishop  of  London  (London :  Longmans, 
1904),  appeals  to  a  wide  range  of  readers,  to  those  interested  in  the 
church  and  in  public  affairs,  in  religion  and  in  the  problems  of  life,  in 
travel  and  in  literature.  Here  we  have  only  to  do  with  Bishop  Creighton 
as  an  historian.  The  book  throws  much  welcome  light  on  the  way  in 
which  the  History  of  the  Papacy  was  planned  and  written.  If  it  was 
Creighton's  early  attraction  to  Italy  and  art  which  first  led  him  to  choose 
the  history  of  the  Renaissance  and  its  sequel  as  the  study  of  his  life,  it  is 
clear  that  the  motive  soon  grew  into  a  definite  attempt  to  find  the 
historical  causes  of  the  religious  convulsion  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Yet  the  motive  was  so  well  kept  under  control,  the  author  showed  so 
much  the  temper  of  the  statesman  and  so  little  that  of  the  advocate,  that 
he  was  accused  of  indifference.  The  letters  now  printed  show  that  this 
charge  was  unjust,  and  at  the  same  time  let  us  see  how  it  was  possible  to 
make  it.  The  indifference  was  on  the  surface.  In  this  place  we  may 
refer  to  the  interesting  chapter  in  which  Mrs.  Creighton  describes  the 
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foundation  and  the  early  struggles  of  this  Review.  The  present  Editor 
has  before  (vol.  xvi.  p.  210)  dwelt  on  '  the  tact  and  insight,  the  knowledge 
of  men  as  well  as  of  matters,  and  the  power  of  doing  business,  and  of 
doing  it  swiftly,  without  apparent  effort,*  which  placed  a  difficult  enter- 
prise in  an  assured  position.  But  Creighton's  editorship  was  but  an 
episode  in  a  large  and  strenuous  life,  which  increased  yearly  in  responsi- 
bility and  extent  of  influence.  We  thank  his  biographer  for  a  remarkable 
memorial  to  a  remarkable  man.  H. 

In  Die  Beziehungen  Aachen's  zu  den  franzosischen  Konig en,  reprinted. 
from  the  Zeitschrift  des  Aachener  Geschichstvereins,  xxv.  (Aachen : 
Kaatzer,  1908),  Herr  Rudolf  Arthur  Peltzer  sketches  the  relations 
between  the  rulers  of  France  and  the  favourite  abode  of  Charles 
the  Great,  from  the  time  of  the  struggles  between  the  West  Frank- 
ish  Carolings  and  early  Capetians  and  the  early  Saxon  emperors 
to  the  baptism  of  the  king  of  Rome  in  1811,  at  which  representatives 
from  Aachen  were  present.  Arising  from  a  kind  of  survival  of  the 
memories  of  Charles  the  Great's  empire,  they  took  a  new  character 
through  the  trade  of  Aachen  with  the  great  fairs  of  Champagne  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  the  burghers  received  a 
grant  of  freedom  from  tolls  in  France,  which  was  renewed  by  successive 
monarchs  from  the  days  of  Charles  V  in  1369  to  those  of  Louis  XV 
in  1764.  The  policy  of  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany, 
on  which  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  built  up  the  greatness  of  seventeenth- 
century  France,  is  illustrated  here  by  the  story  of  the  mediation  of  Mary 
de  M^dicis  between  the  protestants  and  catholics  of  Aachen  in  1611, 
which  is  narrated  at  some  length  from  unpublished  documents.  The 
example  of  Louis  XI,  who  gave  a  golden  reliquary  to  the  cathedral^  to 
contain  one  of  the  arms  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  a  carpet  of  cloth  of 
gold,  seems  to  have  originated  the  custom  of  sending  a  pall  after  their 
coronation,  which  was  observed  by  Louis  XIII  and  his  successors.  In 
1722,  after  the  coronation  of  Louis  XV,  the  handing  over  of  the  gift 
was  followed  by  an  elaborate  requiem  for  the  soul  of  his  predecessor, 
in  which  the  pall  figured  on  a  funeral  bier;  the  ceremony  was 
repeated  after  the  coronation  of  Louis  XVI  in  1776.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  the  French  monarchy  kept  up  the  memory  of  its  shadowy  claims 
to  represent  the  old  empire  of  Charles  the  Great,  which  Napoleon 
revived  in  extent  and  fact.  The  special  trade  privileges  served  further 
as  a  link  and  constant  reminder  of  old  pretensions.  The  essay  is  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  policy  of  the  kings  of  France  towards  the 
debatable  land  of  the  *  Middle  Kingdom  '  of  ancient  Lotharingia  and  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  W.  E.  R. 

Mr.  Wilfred  C.  Robinson's  Antwerp  :  an  Historical  Sketch  (London  : 
Washbourne,  1904)  is  too  slight  to  be  of  any  great  value  to  students  ;  it 
is  based  on  the  works  of  G^nard,  Diercxsens,  Wauters,  and  Nameche,  with 
scanty  references  to  original  authorities.  For  instance,  the  information 
about  Antwerp  in  Fredericq's  Corpus  Neerlandicae  Inquisitionis  and  in 
our  own  Foreign  Calendar  has  not  been  used ;  and  many  episodes  in  whioh 
Antwerp   played  a  more  or   less   important   part  are  omitted   or   only 
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casually  mentioned.  It  is  curious  that  an  English  book  on  Antwerp 
should  not  even  mention  the  name  of  William  Tyndale,  and  the  briefest 
sketch  should  have  contained  some  reference  to  Maurice  de  Saxe  and 
to  the  Bevolutions  de  Brabant.  On  p.  42  Mr.  Robinson  writes  that 
*  the  treaty  of  1341,  confirmed  by  King  Henry  VI  in  1458,  known  as  the 
Magnus  IntercursuSy  had  secured  great  privileges  to  the  Merchant 
Adventurers,'  and  on  p.  48  there  is  a  casual  mention  of  *  the  Magnus 
Interciorsus  of  1496.'  Bacon  first  applied  that  term  to  the  treaty  of 
1496,  but  what  warrant  has  Mr.  Robinson  for  applying  it  to  the  treaty  of 
1341  ?  A.  F.  P. 

Like  London  under  the  Stuarts,^  Sir  Walter  Besant's  London  in  the 
Time  of  the  Tudors  (London  :  Black.  1904)  is  another  piece  of  unfinished 
work.  It  consists  largely  of  extracts  and  jottings  strung  together  in  the 
loosest  fashion,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  serious  piece  of  historical  work. 
The  difference  between  local  and  national  history  is  ignored,  and  the 
chapters  entitled  '  Tudor  Sovereigns  '  are  a  medley  of  miscellaneous  notes 
which  ought  to  have  been  rearranged  by  any  capable  editor.  Large 
fragments  of  Maitland,  Drake,  Sharpe,  and  other  modern  authors  are  im- 
bedded in  the  text  side  by  side  with  long  extracts  from  Holinshed,  Hakluyt, 
and  other  contemporary  writers.  In  the  middle  comes  '  an  imaginary 
dialogue  '  between  the  author  and  John  Stow,  one  of  the  few  passages  in 
the  book  which  appear  to  have  received  the  finishing  touches  of  the 
author.  There  are  three  different  computations  of  the  population  of 
London  under  the  Tudors  (pp.  77,  80,  200),  varying  from  100,000  to 
140,000,  and  the  question  is  nowhere  adequately  treated.  In  the  same 
way  items  about  the  military  organisation  of  London  are  scattered 
through  various  chapters,  and  that  devoted  to  the  subject  gives  a  very  in- 
sufficient account  of  it.  Minor  errors  are  frequent.  John  Forrest,  for 
instance,  is  described  as  being  martyred  in  1518  instead  of  twenty  years 
later.  There  are  a  number  of  good  views  and  portraits,  but  several  of  them 
are  wrongly  described.  The  portrait  of  Henry  VIII  on  p.  17  is  not  by 
Holbein,  and  that  described  as  Holbein  paintedby  himself  is  not  authentic 
(p.  261).  Of  the  groups,  that  said  to  represent  the  three  children  of 
Henry  VII  is  more  authoritatively  stated  to  depict  the  children  of  the 
king  of  Denmark,  while  'Katherine  of  Aragon  and  Arthur  Prince  of 
Wales  '  are  probably  Edward  VI  and  one  of  his  sisters  (pp.  10,  12).  The 
portraits  described  as  Cranmer  and  Gardiner  have  changed  places  (pp. 
125,  137).  C.  H.  F. 

M.  E.  Sol  is  publishing  a  series  of  pamphlets  on  various  archives  of 
Umbria.  Les  Archives  Episcopales  de  Perouse  (Paris  :  Picard,  1903)  is 
the  second  of  the  series,  and  furnishes  a  chronological  table  of  the  material 
contained  in  six  volumes  of  seventeenth-century  collectanea  on  the 
early  history  of  Perugia  attributed  to  two  Perugian  antiquaries,  Riccardi 
and  Lancelotti.  M.  Sol  also  gives  some  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
episcopal  archives  in  1534,  and  of  the  present  arrangement  of  the  material 
which  has  accumulated  since  that  date.  C.  J. 

*  Ante,  vol.  xix.  p.  360. 
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Mr.  H.  E.  Egerton's  admirable  little  volume  on  The  Origin  and  Growth 
of  the  English  Colonies  and  of  their  System  of  Government  (Oxford : 
Clarendon  Press.  1903)  is  issued  to  replace  Mr.  C.  P.  Lucas's  Intro- 
duction to  a  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies,  written 
in  1887  and  now  out  of  print.  The  older  book  has  not  been  merely 
edited  and  revised,  but  the  scope  of  the  work  has  been  enlarged,  the 
matter  of  Mr.  Lucas's  volume,  where  it  covered  the  same  ground,  being 
incorporated.  Among  the  new  features  introduced  are  chapters  on  the 
mercantile  system,  to  which  the  early  development  of  most  European 
colonies  was  largely  due,  but  which  radically  conflicted,  in  the  case  of 
English  colonies,  with  the  claim  of  the  colonist  to  be  an  Englishman 
who  lost  none  of  an  Englishman's  inherited  rights  by  settling  beyond 
the  sea ;  on  the  labour  problem,  formerly  solved  by  slavery  and  transpor- 
tation, as  well  as  by  indentured  service,  but  now  dealt  with  by  the  last- 
named  expedient  only,  applied  to  the  cheap-living  races  of  Asia  on  an 
extended  scale  and  under  government  regulation  ;  and  on  the  history  of 
government  in  the  North  American  colonies  before  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence. In  his  final  chapter  Mr.  Egerton  approaches  the  difficult 
questions  of  the  day  in  a  cautious  and  impartial  spirit,  pointing  out  that 
while  politicians  are  disputing  the  world  is  moving,  and  evidently  lean- 
ing to  the  belief  that  the  forces  making  for  cohesion  and  co-operation 
within  the  empire  are  strong  enough  to  triumph  over  every  obstacle. 

E.  J.  P. 
f 

The  school  of  modern  history  at  Oxford  has  of  late  years  greatly  risen 
in  popularity,  and  now  attracts  a  number  of  students  which  rivals  or 
even  surpasses  that  of  the  candidates  for  the  school  of  literae  humaniores. 
By  some  teachers  the  younger  school  is  recommended  as  a  valuable 
preparation  for  public  life,  and  by  many  undergraduates  it  is  believed  to 
furnish  an  easy  avenue  to  a  degree.  But  whatever  else  it  may  do,  it 
does  not,  according  to  the  new  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History, 
supply  any  sort  of  professional  training  for  future  historians.  In  his 
inaugural  lecture,  entitled  A  Plea  for  the  Historical  Teaching  of  History 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1904),  Professor  Firth  maintains  that  'the 
chief  impediment '  to  the  creation  of  a  school  of  higher  historical  studies 
is  the  system  of  historical  education  which  has  been  organised  in  Oxford 
in  the  past  thirty  years.  In  view  of  the  prominent  place  which  advanced 
studies  are  taking  in  the  schemes  of  modern  universities  it  may  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Firth's  arguments  will  receive  the  careful  consideration 
which  his  eminence  as  an  historian  as  well  as  his  official  rank  in  his 
university  entitles  him  to  claim. 
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Notices  of  Periodical  Publications 

[Contributions  to  these  Notices,  whether  regular  or  occasional,  are  invited.  They 
should  be  drawn  up  on  the  pattern  of  those  printed  below,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor, 
at  Oxford,  by  the  first  week  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December.] 

The  inscription  of  the  temple  of  Asclepius  at  Epidaurus  :  by  S.  Kayser. — Mus.  Beige, 
1904.     1. 

Heads  on  coins  as  portraits  and  as  works  of  art :  by  T.  A.  Cook,  with  illustrations 
of  ancient  and  modern  coins. — Monthly  Rev.  48.     Sept. 

Fragments  of  the  fourth  decad  of  Livy  [found  in  bindings  at  Bamberg  and  dating  from 
about  the  fifth  century]  :  by  L.  Traube  [who  explores  the  history  of  the  library 
founded  at  Bamberg  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  present  frag- 
ments he  traces  through  Otto  III  to  Piacenza.  Other  books  came  from  France,  from 
John  Scottus  (Erigena)  and  Gerbert,  and  then  to  Otto  III.  From  Otto  III  they 
passed  to  Henry  II,  who  gave  them  to  Bamberg.  The  fragments  of  the  fourth 
decad,  which  are  here  printed,  are  shown  to  represent  the  manuscript  from  which 
aU  existing  copies  are  derived,  with  the  exception  of  the  lost  Mainz  manuscript 
from  which  Angst  and  Carbach  printed  their  edition  of  1519]. — Abhandl.  Bayer. 
Akad.  Wiss.  (CI.  iii.),  xxiv.  1. 

The  Testament  of  our  Lord :  by  C.  F.  M.  Deeleman  [who  attributes  it  to  the  fifth 
century,  and  describes  its  contents,  with  notes].  I.— Nederlandsch  Arch.  Kerk- 
gesch.,  N.S.,  iii.  1. 

The  letters  of  St.  Isidore  of  Pelusium  :  by  C.  H.  Turner  [describing  the  manuscripts 
and  analysing  the  editions]. — Journ.  Theol.  Stud.  21.     Oct. 

St.  Gregory  the  Great  in  G^-eek  hagiography  :  by  H.  Delehaye. — Anal.  Bolland.  xxiii. 
4.     Oct. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  Gregorian  Exhibition  at  the  Vatican :  by  G.  Lumbroso. — Arch. 
R.  Soc.  Rom.  di  Storia  Patria,  xxvii.  1-2. 

On  two  manuscripts  of  Rabanus  Maurus^s  Liber  de  laudibus  sanctae  Crucis  [at  Amiens 
and  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale],  with  miniatures  executed  at  Fulda :  by  A.  Boinet 
[who  notices  that  they  are  of  the  same  date  and  type  as  those  preserved  at  Vienna 
and  in  the  Vatican,  of  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century]. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes, 
Ixv.  4. 

On  five  documents  forged  by  Franz  Joseph  Bodmann  :  by  H.  Wibel.  [They  are  a  bull 
of  Alexander  III.  (Jaff6-Wattenbach  13373),  and  diplomas  of  Lewis  the  Pious 
(Boehmer-Miihlbacher  904),  Henry  III,  and  Henry  V  (Stumpf  2374,  3216,  3222).]— 
N.  Arch.  XXX.  1. 

Documents  relating  to  the  abbeys  of  St.  Mary  at  Amer  and  of  St.  Peter  at  Camprodon, 
in  Catalonia  [843-1017],  recently  acquired  by  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  at  Paris  : 
printed  by  H.  Omont.  [Among  them  are  diplomas  of  Charles  the  Bald,  Charles 
the  Simple,  and  Louis  d'Outre-Mer,  and  a  papyrus  bull  of  Benedict  VIII.] — Bibl. 
Ecole  Chartes,  Ixv.  4. 

Anecdota  frcmi  the  Cues  MS.  C.  14  (37) :  by  S.  Hellmann  [who  prints  fragments  of 
two  letters,  one  by  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  the  other  possibly  his ;  and  part  of  a 
canonical  treatise].— N.  Arch.  xxx.  1. 

A  description  of  the  Venetian  islands  by  Constantine  Porphyrogennetos :  by  H. 
Kretschmayr  [taken  from  the  Greek  text,  with  addition  of  the  data  of  the  Chronicon 
Venetum].— Byz.  Zft.  xiii.  3,  4.     Sept. 
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An  unedited  office  in  honour  of  Nicephorus  Plwcas  :  by  L.  Petit  [who  shows  that  this 
piece,  which  is  here  printed  from  a  manuscript  of  Mount  Athos  and  fills  twenty 
pages,  was  composed  in  Constantinople  immediately  after  the  emperor's  death  in 
969,  and  is  of  value  for  the  history  of  the  tenth  century].— Byz.  Zft.  xiii.  3,  4. 
Sept. 

On  John  Skylitzes  :  by  C.  de  Boor  [who  proves  that  he  ended  his  Chronicle  at  the 
accession  of  Isaac  Komnenos,  and  examines  the  two  Vienna  manuscripts  of  the 
work].— Byz.  Zft.  xiii.  3,  4.     Sept. 

The  Bayeux  tapestry :  by  J.  H.  Round  [who  criticises  M.  Marignan's  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  story  illustrated  is  based  upon  the  account  of  the  Norman  conquest  preserved 
by  Wace  in  the  Roman  de  Rou,  c.  1170,  and  maintains  the  early  date  of  the  tapestry 
and  its  value  as  a  genuine  relic  of  the  eleventh  century].— Monthly  Rev.  51.     Dec. 

The  transmission  in  manuscript  of  the  UdrpiaKoova-TavrivovirdXeois.     An  illustration  of 

the  right  manner  of  editing  late  Greek  texts  :  by  T.  Preger.     [The  writer  selects  an 

anonymous  text,  of  which  the  MSS.  present  great  variety,  due  to  interpolation  and 

paraphrase,  and  endeavours  to  sift  out  the  original  tradition.]— Byz.  Zft.  xiii.  3,  4. 

Sept. 

The  Hodoiporicon  of  Constantine  Manasses  :  by  K.  Horna.  [Manasses  was  sent  in  i  i6o 
with  Joannes  Kontostephanos  by  the  emperor  Manuel  Komnenos  to  King  Baldwin 
in  Palestine  to  solicit  in  marriage  Baldwin's  daughter  Mellisende.  Manasses 
wrote  a  description  of  the  mission  in  850  verses,  here  edited  for  the  first  time  from 
a  Vatican  MS.]— Byz.  Zft.  xiii.  3,  4.     Sept. 

The  Itinerary  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela :  edited,  with  a  translation,  by  M.  N.  Adler, 
continued. — Jew.  Qu.  Rev.  65.     Oct. 

The  lost  life  of  Frederick  II  by  Mainardino  of  Imola :  by  F.  GiJTERBocK  [who  explores 
the  traces  of  it  in  CoUenuccio  and  other  writers]. — N.  Arch.  xxx.  1. 

An  account  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt  [from  a  leger  book  of  the  city  of  Salisbury]: 
printed  by  A.  R.  Malden. — The  Ancestor,  11.     Oct. 

Autograph  letters  of  sir  Thomas  More  to  Conrad  Gorlenius,  archbishop  Warham  to 
Erasmus  [Knolle,  8  March  1518  (?)],  Robert  Southwell,  S.J.,  to  John  Deckerius 
[St.  Omer,  2  July  1586]:  printed  by  A.  Poncelet.  — Rev.  des  Biblioth^ques  at 
Archives  de  Belg.  ii.  5. 

The  Legendarium  printed  at  Pavia  in  1523  :  described  from  a  possibly  unique  copy 
preserved  there  by  A.  Poncelet. — Anal.  BoUand.  xxiii.  4.     Oct. 


The  Christian  society.     I:  The  Jewish  community. — Church  Qu.  Rev.  117.     Oct. 
Collegia  and  compulsory  associations  in  the  third  century  a.d.  :  by  E.   Groag. — 

Vierteljahrschr.  fiir  Soc.  u.  Wirtschaftsgesch.  ii.  4. 
Africa  in  the  fourth  century  ;  the  Donatists  and  Circumcellians  :  by  F.  Martroye. — 

Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxvi.  2.     Oct. 
St.  Ambrose  and  the  emperor  Theodosius  :  by  F.  van  Ortroy  [who  thinks  that  Theo- 

doret's  account  is  fictitious  and  based  on  a  misunderstanding  in  Paulinus's  life  of 

St.  Ambrose]. — Anal.  Bolland.  xxiii.  4.     Oct. 
Pope  Zosimus  and  the  council  of  Turin  :  by  J.  Chapman  [on  E.  C.  Babut's  essay]. — 

Dublin  Rev.,  N.S.,  52.     Oct. 
Byzantine  architecture. — Edinb.  Rev.  410.     Oct. 
The  value  of  the  shilling  in  the  Ewa  Chamavorum.  and  the  Lex  Frisionum :  by  B. 

Hilliger.— Hist.  Vierteljahrschr.  vii.  4. 
The  origins  of  the  Gallic  monetary  standard :  by  V.  Capobianchi,  concluded.    [The 

writer  shows  that  the  standards  used  in  the  countries  which  once  formed  part  of 

the  empire  of  Charles  the  Great  are  derived  from  two  types,  the  Gallic  and  the 

Roman.] — Arch.  R.  Soc.  Rom.  di  Storia  Patria,  xxvii.  1-2. 
The  problem  of  classes,  wergelds,  and  currency  in  the  Carolingian  age  :  by  P.  Heck.  — 

Vierteljahrschr.  fiir  Soc.  u.  Wirtschaftsgesch.  ii.  4. 
Venice  and   the   German  empire  from   983   to    1024 :    by   B.    Schmeidler. — Mitth. 

Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxv.  4. 
William  of  Ruysbroeck :  by  P.  Schoutens  [who  shows  that  he  was  not  of  French 

origin].  — Bull.  Acad.  roy.  Flamande,  xvi. 
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The  secret  of  the  Templars :  by  F.  Legge  [who  discusses  the  evidence  collected  by 
Loiseleur  and  H.  C.  Lea  of  the  confessions  of  the  Templars  before  the  papal 
commissions  held  in  Paris  and  in  Florence,  1308,  and  suggests  that  those  brought 
into  the  inmost  secrets  of  the  order  were  infected  with  Manichaean  doctrines]. — 
Monthly  Kev.  50.    Nov. 

Contributions  to  the  history  of  the  Venetian  dominion  in  Crete  during  the  fourteenth 
century  :  by  J.  Jegerlehner,  with  documents. — Byz.  Zft.,  xiii.  3,  4.     Sept. 

Medals  of  the  Italian  renaissance  in  the  Medici  collection :  by  the  earl  Egekton  of 
Tatton.     I  [with  illustrations].— Monthly  Eev.  51.     Dec. 

The  profits  of  indulgences  :  by  F.  Pijper  [who  illustrates  the  various  objects  to  which 
they  were  applied,  and  prints  a  document  of  1502]. — Nederlandsch  Arch.  Kerkgesch., 
N.S.,  iii.  1. 

The  emperor  Charles  V  and  his  court :  by  A.  E.  Villa,  continued  [to  4  Aug.  1536]. — 
Boletin  de  la  R.  Acad.  Hist.  xliv.  6-xlv.  4. 

TJie  Spanish  Jews  in  tlie  Austrian  empire  and  the  Balkan  peninsula  :  by  the  marques 
DE  HoYOS. — Boletin  de  la  R.  Acad.  Hist.  xlv.  1-3. 

The  reform  of  the  calendar :  by  C.  H.  Genung  [on  the  Gregorian  reform  and  its 
antecedents]. — N.  Amer.  Rev.  clxxix.  4.     Oct. 

Christian  IV  of  DenmarJc  and  the  cities  of  Lower  Germany  [1618-1625]  :  by  V. 
Schweitzer. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxv.  4  (continued  from  1,  2). 

The  battle  of  Eocroy :  by  A.  R.  Villa  [who  reprints  the  report  of  the  duke  of  Albu- 
querque from  the  Becueil  des  M^moires  publics  par  les  membres  de  la  Soci4ti 
Nationals  des  Antiquaires  de  France]. — Boletin  de  la  R.  Acad.  Hist.  xliv.  6. 

Letters  of  the  marichal  d'Harcourt  to  the  duke  of  Maine  and  Voysin  during  the 
campaign  of  1709:  printed  by  Hyrvoix  de  Landosle. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxvi.  2. 
Oct. 

The  French  colonial  army,  and  Dupleix  in  India  :  by  de  Freville. — Rev.  Quest,  hist- 
Ixxvi.  2.     Oct. 

Cardinal  A^igelo  Maria  Durini :  by  G.  B.  Marchesi  [who  describes  his  mission  to 
Poland,  1767-72,  and  his  governorship  of  Avignon;  his  sumptuous  life  in 
Lombardy,  and  patronage  of  men  of  letters,  especially  Parini ;  the  gift  of  his 
library  to  the  Brera.  An  appendix  gives  the  cardinal's  letters  from  Warsaw  from 
16  Oct.  1767  to  9  March  1768,  most  useful  for  the  history  of  the  Polish  crisis]. — 
Arch.  stor.  Lomb.,  4th  ser.,  iii. 

Sioitzerland  and  American  Jews  [since  1850] :  by  S.  M.  Stiioock.— Publ.  Amer.  Jew. 
Hist.  Soc.  11. 

Treaties,  their  making  and  enforcement :  by  S.  B.  Crandall. — Columbia  Univ.  Stud, 
in  Hist,  and  Econ.  xx.  1. 

France 

St.  Servatius,  bishop  of  Tongres,  patron  of  Saint- Servan :  by  L.  Campion.    [J.  Loth  in 

the  same  number  questions  the  soundness  of  the  philological  identification  of  the 

two  names.] — Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xix.  4,  concluded  from  3. 
Miracles  of  St.  Badegund:  printed  from  texts   of  the   thirteenth   and  fourteenth 

centuries  :  by  the  late  A.  Largeault  and  H.  Bodenstaff.— Anal.  BoUand.  xxiii.  4. 

Oct. 
Financial  operations  of  the  abbey  of  Troarn  frcnn  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century  : 

by  E.  Allix  and  R.  Genestal. — Vierteljahrschr.  fiir  Soc.  u.  Wirtschaftsgesch.  ii.  4. 
Documents  co7icerning  Baoul  d'Argences,  abbat  of  Fecamp  :  printed  by  L.  Delisle 

[including  an  original  acquittance  by  Philip  Augustus,  1205].— Bibl.Ecole  Chartes, 

Ixv.  4. 
T]ie  university  of  Paris  in  the  sermons  of  the  thirteenth  century  :  by  C.  H.  Haskins 

[illustrating  chiefly  the  moral  defects  of  the  scholars,  but  also  throwing  much  light 

on  the  social  life  of  the  university]. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  x.  1.     Oct. 
Fiscal  measures  of  the  Avignon  popes  in  Brittany  :  by  J.  de  Lesquen  and  G.  Mollat, 

Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xix.  4,  concluded  from  xviii.  4. 
The  French  arrny  under  Charles  VII :  by  G.  Roloff.— Hist.  Zft.  xciii.  3. 
Antoine  de  la  Salle  and  his  relations  with  the  house  of  Anjou :  by  L.  H.  Labande. 

n  :  Documents  [1409-1441]. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixv.  4. 
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The  diary  of  Louise  of  Savoy,  mother  of  Francis  I :  by  H.  Hauser  [who  shows  the 

unsatisfactory  state  of  the  published  texts  of  the  diary,  and  estimates  its  historical 

value]. — Kev.  hist.  Ixxxvi.  2.     Nov. 
Mazarin  and  the  '  candidature  '  of  Louis  XIV  for  the  imperial  crown  in  1657     by 

G.  F.  Preuss.— Hist.  Vierteljahrschr.  vii.  4. 
The  royal  council  and  the  lyrotestants  in  1698  :  by  P.  Gachox.    IV :  The  declaration  of 

December  1698,  and  the  Nouveaux  Convertis. — Rev.  hist.  Ixxxvi.  2.     Nov. 
The  Jacobins  of  Cognac :  by  E.  le  Gallo  [who  gives  a  careful  account  of  the  doings 

of  this  local  club,  based  on  their  minutes]. — Revol.  Franc?,  xxiv.  5.    Nov. 
TJie  unpublished  recollections  of  Claude  Dovizy,  member  of  the  legislative  assembly  : 

by  E.  TovY.    [The  extracts  given  throw  light  on  the  fiscal  and  economic  situation 

of  1 79 1-2.] — R6vol.  Franp.  xxiv.  5.     Nov. 
Claude  FaucJiet,  constitutional  bisJiop  of  Calvados.     [Fauchet,  who  was  in  the  van 

of  reform  during  179 1-2,  discovered  the  incompatibility  of  republicanism  and 

Romanism  in  1793.] — Revol.  Fran?,  xxiv.  6.     Dec. 
The  first  battalion  of  the  national  volunteers  of  Morbihan :  by  Dr.  de  Glosmaoeuc. — 

Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xix.  4,  continued  from  3. 
The  Benedictine  nuns  of  Cambray  during  the  French  revolution  [from  a  manuscript 

at  Stonyhurst].— Dublin  Rev.,  N.S.,  52.     Oct. 
The  election  to  the  archbishopric  of  Paris  in  1798:  by  P.  Pisani.— Rev.  Quest,  hist. 

Ixxvi.  2.     Oct. 
The  correspondence  of  Napoleon  I :  by  A.  Herrmann.— Hist.  Jarhb.  xxv.  4  (continued 

from  3). 
Studies  in   the  economic  policy  of  Napoleon:  by  P.  Darmstadter.— Vierteljahrschr. 

fiir  Soc.  u.  Wirtschaftsgesch.  ii.  4. 
Claude  le  Coz,  archbishop  of  Besangon,  and  the  protestants  of  Franche-ComU  under 

the  first  empire :  by  R.  Reuss. — Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran?,  liii.  5.     Sept. 
Louis  XVIII 's  twenty-franc  piece,  struck  at  London  in  181 5:  by  P.  Bordeaux. — 

Rev.  Beige  de  Numism.  1904,  2. 
Notes  in  correction  of  Emile  Ollivier^s  L' Empire  liberal :  by  A.  de  Bidder. — Rev. 

gen.  1904,  2. 

Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 

Otto  IPs  diploma  for  St.  Blasius :  by  H.  Webel  [who  analyses  the  structure  of  this 

forgery]. — N.  Arch.  xxx.  1. 
The  dating  of  tlie  letters  in  Bruno,  de  bello  Saxonico :  by  H.  Heidrich.— N.  Arch. 

xxx.  1. 
An  eleventh-century  letter  [from  the  Munich  MS.  CI.  6405] :  by  M.  Manitius  ;  with 

remarks  by  0.  Holder-Egger  [who  attributes  it  to  bishop  Herman  of  Bamberg]. — 

N.  Arch.  xxx.  1. 
The  oldest  Bohemian  chronicle :  by  J.  PekaK,  continued — Cesky  Cds.  Hist.    Nov. 
TJie  appeal  of  the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Magdeburg  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 

century  for  help  against  the  Slavs  :  by  M.  Tangl  [who  takes  it  for  a  private  com- 
position].—N.  Arch.  xxx.  1. 
Critical  notes  on  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Hohenstaufen  period :  by  K.  Hampe. — 

Hist.  Zft.  xciii.  3. 
The  relations  between  the  Deutschenspiegel,  the  so-called  Schwabenspiegel,  and  the 

German  sermons  of  Berthold  of  Ratisbon :  by  L.  von  Rockinger.— Abhandl.  Bayer, 

Akad.  Wiss.  (CI.  iii.),  xxiii.  2. 
King  Adolf  s  proposed  journey  to  Burgundy  and  the  events  at  Colmar  in  Sept.  1293  : 

by  H.  Schrohe.— Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxv.  4. 
Lewis  tJie  Bavarian's  law.  Licet  iuris,  on  royal  elections  [6  Aug.  1338] :  by  K.  Zeumer 

[who  prints  emended  texts  both  of  the  law  and  of  the  Rense  declaration  of  16  July]. 

N.  Arch.  xxx.  1. 
Conrad  of  Megenberg^s  treatise  de  limitibus  parochiarum  and  the  chronicle  of  Andrew 

of  Ratisbon :  by  P.  Schneider  [who  maintains  his  contention  that  Andrew  made 

use  of  that  work  of  Conrad  and  not  of  any  hypothetical  chronicle  by  him]. — Hist. 

Jahrb.  xxv.  4. 
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On  the  biography  of  Henry  Totting  of  Oyta  [f  1397],  the  theologian  and  jurist:  by 
G.  SoMMERFELDT,  with  documsnts. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxv.  4. 

The  curia  and  the  church  administration  of  Bohemian  lands  in  the  pre-Hussite 
period:  by  K.  Krofta,  continued. — Cesky  Cds.  Hist.     Nov. 

An  autograph  letter  of  Franz  von  Sickingen  to  Wolfgang  Capito  [1521] :  printed  by 
P.  C.  MoLHDYSEN. — Nsderlandsch  Arch.  Kergesch.,  N.S.,  iii.  1. 

Wilhelm  Eisengrein,  an  opponent  of  Placius  lUyricus  :  by  L.  Pfleger, — Hist.  Jahrb. 
xxv.  4. 

Prussia  in  the  time  of  Bismarck ;  the  convention  of  Olmiitz  :  by  P.  Matter,  in  con- 
tinuation of  previous  articles. — Rev.  hist.  Ixxxvi.  2.     Nov. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

The  origin  of  the  Comyns  and  their  connexion  with  Valoignes  :  by  J.  H.  Round. — The 

Ancestor,  10,  11.     July,  Oct. 
Grant  by  Roger  earl  of  Warwick  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 

Agnes  to   Geoffrey  of  Clinton,   the  chamberlain  [ante  1153]:   printed  by  J.  H. 

Round. — The  Ancestor,  11.     Oct. 
The  origin  and  development  of  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace :  by  C.  A.  Beard. — 

Columbia  Univ.  Stud,  in  Hist.,  Econ.,  and  Public  Law,  xx.  1. 
St.  Edmund  of  Canterbury  and  Edmund  monk  of  Eynsham  :  by  H.  Thurston  [who 

suggests  an  identification  founded  on  the  Vision  of  the  Monk  of  Eynsham].— 

Dublin  Rev.,  N.S.,  52.     Oct. 
Magna  Carta :   by  E.  Jenks  [who  holds  that  '  the  baronial  party  had  no  popular 

feeling  behind  it,'  and  that  the  charter  made  hardly  any  popular  concessions  :  *  it 

was  a  positive  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  progress.'     The  writer  considers 

Coke  to  be  the  source  of  the  current  estimate  of  its  importance] Independent 

Rev.  14.     Nov. 
A  royal  pedigree  roll  of  the  fourteenth  century  [with  illustrations  of  the  Black  Prince 

and  the  Maid  of  Kent,  &c.]. — The  Ancestor,  11.     Oct. 
Illustrations  of  fifteenth-century  costume  :  by  0.  Barron,  continued. — The  Ancestor, 

10.    July. 
The  suxicession  of  the  bishops  of  Dunkeld:   by  bishop  J.  Dowden.     IV:  1515-1585 

[with  an  appendix  on  appointments  during  the  Great  Schism]. — Scott.  Hist.  Rev. 

5.     Oct. 
On  manuscripts  in  the  Cambridge  university  library  relating  to  Huguenots  and  other 

refugees :  by  E.  Worman. — Proc.  Huguenot  Soc.  Lond.  vii.  2. 
A  note  on  the  death  and  burial  of  bishop  Fisher  [found  in  the  Brussels  manuscript  of 

Higden's  Polychronicon] :  printed  by  J.  van  den  Gheyn. — Anal.  Bolland.  xxiii.  4. 

Oct. 
The  history  of  tlie  law  of  divorce  [from  the  time  of  the  reformation]. — Law.  Qu.  Rev. 

80.     Oct. 
The  family  of  Pett,  shipwrights  [of  Harwich,  Deptford,  Chatham,  Wapping,  &g.]  :  by 

H.  Farnham  Burke. — The  Ancestor,  10.     July. 
The  family  of  Wilmot  [sir  Arthur  Wilmot ;    lord  Wilmot  of  Athlone ;   earls  of  Ro- 
chester] :  by  0.  Barron,  with  portraits. — The  Ancestor,  11.     Oct. 
George  Digby,  earl  of  Bristol :  by  H.  M.  Digby. — The  Ancestor,  11.     Oct. 
Notes  on  the  history  of  Montrose's  campaigns  :  by  G.  Duncan. — Scott.  Hist.  Rev.  5. 

Oct. 
The  influence  exerted  by  Huguenot  refugees  of  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 

centuries  on  the  social  and  professional  life  of  England :  by  A.  G.  Browning. — 

Proc.  Huguenot  Soc.  Lond.  vii.  2. 
The  heralds^  college  and  the  right  to  bear  arms  by  prescription  :  by  W.  P.  Baildon, 

continued. — The  Ancestor,  10.     July. 
The  Huguenot  settlements  and  churches  in  the  west  of  England  [Plymouth,  Barnstaple, 

and  Exeter] :  by  C.  E.  Lart.— Proc.  Huguenot  Soc.  Lond.  vii.  2. 
Scottish  industrial  undertakings  before  tJie  union :  by  W.  R.  Scott.    II :  The  Scots 

linen  manufacture  [1693]. — Scott.  Hist.  Rev.  5.     Oct. 
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The  last  days  of  James  Srd  earl  of  Derwentwater :  by  R.  E.  Francillon. — Dublin 
Rev.,  N.S.,  52.     Oct. 

The  decline  of  landowning  farmers  in  England :  by  H.  C.  Taylor. — Bull.  Univ.  Wis- 
consin, 96. 

Sir  William  Harcourt :  by  G.  W.  E.  Russell. — N.  Amer.  Rev.  clxxix.  5.     Nov. 

The  crown  as  corporation :  by  W.  Harrison  Moore. — Law  Qu.  Rev.  80.     Oct. 

English  poetry  and  English  history:  by  Goldwin  Smith.— Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  x.  1. 
Oct. 

The  Scottish  peerage:  by  J.  H.  St^v^juboh.— Scott.  Hist. 'Rey.  5.     Oct. 

The  EarVs  Ferry  :  by  G.  Law  [with  an  account  of  the  ancient  earldom  of  Fife]. — Scott. 
Hist.  Rev.  5.     Oct. 

The  Oxford  school  of  historians  [on  W.  Stubbs,  E.  A.  Freeman,  J.  R.  Green,  J.  A. 
Froude,  F.  York  Powell,  S.  R.  Gardiner,  M.  Creighton,  and  R.  W.  Dixon].— Church 
Qu.  Rev.  117.     Oct. 

Italy 

Notes  on  the  Roman  mosaicists  [especially  the  Cosmati  and  Drudus  de  Trivio] :   by 

G.  GiovANNONi. — Arch.  R.  Soo.  Rom.  di  Storia  Patria,  xxvii.  1-2. 
Necrologies  and  kindred  books  connected  with  the  Roman  province  in  the  middle  ages  : 

by  P.  Egidi.— Bull.  1st.  stor.  Ital.  25. 
On  the  age  of  Pisan  legislation  in  Sardinia :  by  A.  Solmi. — Bull.  1st.  stor.  Ital.  25. 
German  attacks  upon  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century : 

by  K.  Hampe  [who  prints  from  Cod.  Lat.  11867  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale, 

Paris,  four  documents,  which  add  something  to  our  knowledge  of  the  attempts  of 

Philip  of  Suabia  and  Otto  IV  to  retain  the  kingdom  of  Sicily]. — Hist.  Viertel- 

jahrschr.  vii.  4. 
The  miniatures  in  the  Bern  MS.  120  of  Peter  de  Ebuld's  Carmen  de  motibus  Siculis : 

by  G.  B.  SiRAGUsA   [who   describes  their  historical  references].— Bull.  Ist.  stor. 

Ital.  25. 
The  commercial  and  fiscal  policy  of  the  Venetian  republic  [i 244-1784,  chiefly  from 

Venetian  archives  and  an  unedited  economic  treatise  by  a  senator,  P.  G.  Capkllo, 

written  in  1730]. — Edinb.  Rev.  410.     Oct. 
Documents  relating  to  the  Visconti  in  the  Gonzaga  archives:    by  E.  Riboldi  and 

G.  Seregni.    And  in  those  of  charitable  foundations  at  Milan :  by  E.  Riboldi. — 

Arch.  stor.  Lomb.,  4th  ser.,  iii. 
The  papal  household  under  Etigenius  IV:  by  G.  Boxjrgin. — Arch.   R.  Soc.  Rom. 

di  Storia  Patria,  xxvii.  1-2. 
A  Milanese  humanist,  Piattino  Piatti  [a  pupil  of  Filelfo,  and  comrade  of  Galeazzo 

Sforza  in  his  French  campaign] :  by  A.  Simeoni.    [His  mysterious  imprisonment  at 

Monza  is   attributed   to  imprudent  language   at  Lucerne  during  his  brother's 

mission  to  the  Cantons.] — Arch.  stor.  Lomb.,  4th  ser.,  iii. 
Did  Ludovico  Sforza  poison  his  tiephew  ?  by  F.  Fossati.     [The  testimony  of  Ludo- 

vico's  devoted  admirer  Simone  del  Pozzo  is  adduced  in  the  affirmative]. — Arch. 

stor.  Lomb.,  4th  ser.,  iii. 
The  autobiography  of  Pietro  Oiannone :  printed  in  full  for  the  first  time  by  F.  Nico- 

LiNi. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxix.  2,  3. 
The  court  of  the  Two  Sicilies  during  the  first  years  of  the  French  revolution  :  by 

A.  BoNNEFONS. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxvi.  2.     Oct. 

Netherlands  and  Belgium 

St.  Walburg  [half-sister  of  St.  WillibaldJ  and  her  church  at  Groningen :  by  C.  H.  van 
Rhijn.— Nederlandsch  Arch.  Kerkgesch.,  N.S.,  iii.  1. 

Master  Eckart  and  mysticism  in  the  Netherlands :  by  C.  G.  N.  de  Vooys. — Neder- 
landsch Arch.  Kergesch.,  N.S.,  iii.  1. 

On  items  (lime,  &c.)  in  the  accounts  of  the  counts  of  Holland  for  1345  :  by  J.  Craan- 
DiJK.— Bijdr.  vaderl.  Gesch.,  4th  ser.,  iv.  2,  3. 

Documents  relative  to  the  English  nunnery  at  Bruges  [1629-1796] :  by  L.  Gilliodts 
VAN  Severbn. — Ann.  de  la  Soc.  d'Emulation  de  Bruges,  liii.  1. 
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Mevrouw  van  Zoutelande  and  her  memoirs  [published  anonymously  in  1710] :  by 

J.  H.  HoKA  SiccAMA. — Bijdr.  vaderl.  Gesch.,  4th  ser.,  iv.  2,  3. 
The  Orange  riots  at  Hoorn  in  1786  and  1787  :  by  W.  P.  Kops. — Bijdr.  vaderl.  Gesch., 

4th  ser.,  iv.  2,  3. 

Russia 

On  the  history  of  Ivan  III  Vassilievitch :  by  M.  Landwehr  von  Pragenau. — Mitth. 
Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxv.  4. 

Ivan  the  Terrible  and  Russia  in  the  sixteenth  century:  by  V.  Timostchuk,  con- 
tinued.— Kussk.  Star.     Oct.,  Nov. 

Some  rescripts  of  the  emperor  Paul. — Russk.  Star.     Sept. 

Baron  Gustavus  Rosenkampf :  by  P.  Muikov  [illustrating  the  reign  of  Alexander]. — 
Russk.  Star.     Oct.,  Nov. 

The  last  years  of  the  life  of  count  ArakcMev  [favourite  of  Alexander] :  by  baron  N. 
Drizen  [from  family  papers]. — Istorich.  Viestnik.     Sept. 

The  confederacy  of  Targowica  [in  opposition  to  the  efforts  of  the  Polish  patriots] :  by 
V.  Timostchuk. — Russk.  Star.     Sept.,  Oct. 

Extracts  from  the  archives  of  Warsaw  for  the  year  1883. — Russk.  Star.     Oct. 

America  and  Colonies 

The  naming  of  America  :  by  E.  G.  Bourne  [who  takes  the  view  that  Vespucci  made 
no  voyage  in  1497,  but  clears  him  of  complicity  in  having  his  name  attached  to 
the  new  continent,  and  traces  the  origin  of  the  different  names  by  which  it  was 
known]. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  x.  1.     Oct. 

Notes  of  docmnents  relative  to  the  acts  of  the  inquisition  in  Mexico  [1601-1647] :  by 
E.  N.  Abler. — Jew.  Qu.  Rev.  65.     Oct. 

Phases  in  the  history  of  religious  liberty  in  America,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Jews :  by  M.  J.  Kohler. — Publ.  Amer.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  11. 

The  Jews  of  New  Engla^id,  excluding  Rhode  Island  [1645-1800] :  by  L.  HIjener. — 
Publ.  Amer.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  11. 

On  the  history  of  the  Jews  of  New  York  :  by  N.  Taylor  Phillips. — Publ.  Amer.  Jew. 
Hist.  Soc.  11. 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  England  during  the  revolution :  by  E.  P.  Weaver.  [For  a 
time  there  was  danger  that  the  New-Englanders  settled  in  Nova  Scotia  would 
throw  in  their  lot  with  the  rebels,  but  from  1776  the  policy  of  the  authorities  made 
the  colony  a  stronghold  of  loyalty]. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  x.  1.     Oct. 

Alexander  Hamilton'' s  notes  on  the  federal  convention  of  1787 :  by  C.  W.  Ford. — 
Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  x.  1.     Oct. 

The  conquest  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  English  [1806] :  by  A.  Auzoux. — Rev. 
Quest,  hist.  Ixxvi.  2.     Oct. 

A  history  of  military  government  in  newly  acquired  territory  of  the  United  States  : 
by  D.  Y.  Thomas  [who  deals  with  Louisiana  and  Florida  in  transition ;  military 
government  in  New  Mexico  and  California,  and  more  briefly  with  Alaska  and  the 
insular  possessions]. — Columbia  Univ.  Studies  in  Hist,  and  Econ.  xx.  2. 

The  first  stage  of  the  movement  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  [1836-8J :  by  G.  P. 
Garrison. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  x.  1.     Oct. 

The  political  history  of  Virginia  during  the  reconstruction :  by  H.  J.  Eckenrode 
[who  deals  in  detail  with  political  parties  from  1863  to  1868]. — Johns  Hopkins 
Univ.  Studies  in  Hist,  and  Polit.  Science,  xxii.  6-8. 
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Notes  on  Gains  Gracchus^ 


FOR  many  reasons  the  period  from  the  destruction  of  Carthage 
in  146  B.C.  to  the  death  of  Sulla  in  78  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  and  interesting  in  all  ancient  history;  as  E.  Meyer  has  said 
of  it  ^ — and  no  living  man  has  a  better  right  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment— it  would  repay  the  historian  even  better  than  the  Ciceronian 
age  if  we  could  but  follow  it  step  by  step  and  almost  day  by  day,  as 
we  often  by  good  fortune  are  able  to  deal  with  the  latter.  Yet  here 
the  meagreness  of  our  authorities  is  so  disheartening  that,  in  despair 
of  any  new  light,  the  majority  of  young  investigators  prefer  very 
naturally  to  devote  themselves  to  the  empire,  where  at  least  there 
is  an  abundant  harvest  of  new  material  to  be  reaped.  The  work 
that  still  has  to  be  done  for  the  earlier  period,  the  investigation  and 
criticism  of  the  sources  of  our  knowledge,  is  even  more  difficult  and 
hazardous  than  the  task  of  turning  to  account  the  treasures  of  the 
Coiyus  Inscriptionuniy  or  of  adding  to  its  wealth,  and  there  is  but  little 
chance  of  the  discovery  of  any  new  documents  of  substantial  value. 
Only  last  year  our  hopes  were  revived  by  the  new  epitomes  of 
some  of  Livy's  books,^  found  at  Oxyrhynchus  by  Messrs.  Grenfell 

'  The  following  pages  were  already  written  and  revised  when  the  first  volume  of 
Dr.  Greenidge's  History  of  Rome  appeared,  containing  an  account  of  Gains  Gracchus 
which  is  the  result  at  once  of  solid  learning  and  profound  reflexion.  I  have  not  made 
any  attempt  to  bring  my  views  into  harmony  with  those  of  Dr.  Greenidge,  or  to  con- 
trovert him  where  I  do  not  agree  with  him  ;  but  I  am  glad  to  find  that  on  some  im- 
portant points  we  are  practically  at  one. 

-  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  Gracchen,  p.  1. 

'^  OxyrhyticJiiLS  Papyri,  vol.  iv.  p.  90  foil.  Kornemann  has  recently  printed  the 
text  in  the  Beitrage  zur  alien  Geschichte  for  1904,  with  an  exhaustive  commentary. 
The  epitomes  of  lost  books  are  those  of  bks.  48  to  55,  and  cover  the  years  ISO^-IS?  b.c. 
VOL.  XX. — NO.  LXXVin.  P 
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and  Hunt ;  but  they  did  not  reach  even  to  the  elder  Gracchus,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  after  the  toilsome  work  of  deciphering 
was  over  we  became  all  the  more  conscious  of  the  hopelessness  of 
adding  anything  substantial  to  our  terribly  meagre  stock  of  his- 
torical material  for  the  Gracchan  age.     The  one  piece  of  work  that 
has  to  be  done,  then,  is  the  criticism  of  such  information  as  we 
possess.     When  Mommsen  wrote  his  chapters  on  this  period  such 
criticism  was  almost  unknown,  and  he  did   the  work  mainly  for 
himself ;  the  one  really  valuable  work  on  the  Gracchan  age  which 
had  preceded  him,   that  of  K.  W.  Nitzsch,'^  included  a   certain 
amount   of   Quellenkritikj  and  was  far  ahead   in  this  respect   of 
Drumann  and  all  other  previous  writers  known  to  me,  but  it  was 
by  no  means  comprehensive  or  complete.     Then  came  an  age  in 
which  the  investigation  of  fontes  was  a  favourite  pursuit  of  German 
scholars.    Some  good  work  was  produced,  such  as  H.  Peter's  volume 
on  the  sources  of  Plutarch's  Eoman  lives,  and  we  gradually  be- 
came conscious  that  the  chief  problem  of  the  pre-Ciceronian  age, 
so  far  as  the  authorities  are  concerned,  is  to  discover  whether  we 
have  any  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  information  which  has 
come  down  to  us  from  later  writers,  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  Appian, 
and  the  epitomists  or  followers  of  Livy,  can  be  traced  back  with 
any  certainty  to  the  memoir-writers  of  that  age  itself,  i.e.  whether 
the  later  writers  took  the  trouble  to  acquaint  themselves  with  those 
memoirs,  or  even  with  works  in  which  those  memoirs  were  to  be 
found  at  second-hand.     This  is  the  great  problem,  for  of  contem- 
porary evidence  at  the  present  time  we  possess  hardly  anything — 
a  few  meagre  fragments  of  speeches,  a  very  few  inscriptions,  and 
about  one-third  of  the  text  of  two  great  laws.     Invaluable  as  these 
are,  they  cannot  supply  us  with  a  clue  to  any  outline  of  the  events 
of  the  period ;  for  that  we  have  to  rely  on  the  good  faith  and  in- 
dustry of  Appian  and  the  rest,  supplemented  to  some  extent  by 
casual  allusions  in  the  literature  of  the  Ciceronian  age. 

Kecently  the  Quellenkritik  of  German  industry  has  very  greatly 
improved  its  value ;  it  is  far  more  scientific  and  comprehensive 
than  it  used  to  be.  Two  treatises  lie  before  me  which  show  this 
advance  in  a  very  marked  degree,  the  one  by  the  great  historical 
scholar  just  quoted,^  the  other  by  one  of  the  most  careful  and 
exact  investigators  now  living,  Ernst  Kornemann.^  Kornemann's 
work  supplements  that  of  Meyer,  and  carries  it  further,  possibly 
too  far ;  but  both  investigators  aim  at  much  more  than  the  dis- 

*  Die  Gracchen  und  ihre  ndchsten  Vorgdnger  (Berlin,  1847).  The  chief  value  of 
this  excellent  work  lies  in  the  presentation  of  the  tribunates  of  the  Gracchi  in  relation 
to  the  events  of  the  preceding  period.  The  sequel,  which  is  equally  necessary  to  a 
satisfactory  account  and  criticism,  is,  however,  hardly  touched  in  it. 

*  See  above,  note  2.     The  dissertation  was  published  as  long  ago  as  1894. 

*  Zur  Geschichte  der  Gracchenzeit,  reprinted  from  the  Beitrdge  zur  alien  Geschichte 
for  1903. 
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covery  of  the  fontes  of  Appian  or  Plutarch  :  they  desire  to  deal 
with  the  whole  problem  of  the  descent  and  distribution  of  know- 
ledge from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  to  the  writers  from  whom  we 
have  ourselves  received  it.  These  dissertations  are  thus  studies  in 
literary  history ^  in  its  relation  to  historical  tradition ;  and  as  the 
work  of  such  men  as  Meyer  and  Kornemann  they  seem  to  me  to 
initiate  a  new  era. 

At  present  it  is  just  possible  to  go  over  old  ground  in  this  period 
with  some  increase  of  confidence  in  the  value  of  the  information 
which  we  have  about  it ;  for  both  Meyer  and  Kornemann,  as  the 
result  of  their  investigations,  have  expressed  their  conviction  that 
that  information  is  on  the  whole  sound  and  true,  and  doubtful 
only  in  detail.  Meyer  is  emphatic  on  this  point.  *  We  may  be 
sure,'  he  says^ 

that  even  if  we  had  many  more  authorities  to  go  upon  we  should  find 
them  differing  constantly  in  detail ;  but  in  the  essential  features,  in  the 
statements  as  to  facts  which  are  essential  for  historical  proportion,  all 
our  three  accounts  (those  of  Diodorus,  i.e.  Posidonius,  Appian,  and 
Plutarch  with  the  Latins)  agree  excellently  together,  however  their 
point  of  view  may  vary.  This  gives  us  not  only  a  guarantee  that  we 
stand  on  firm  historical  ground,  but  the  precious  conviction  that  we  may 
recognise  in  our  authorities  the  influence  of  accounts  which  were  written 
straight  from  the  events  themselves,  and  introduce  us  directly  into  the 
struggles  of  the  time  and  the  motives  of  the  respective  parties.  .  ,  . 
In  truth  the  great  historical  works  of  that  age  are  quite  within  our  grasp, 
even  though  we  know  not  the  names  of  their  authors.^ 

As  one  who  has  more  or  less  been  occupied  with  these  questions 
for  nearly  thirty  years  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  believe  this  to 
be  a  perfectly  legitimate  conclusion,  and  justified  by  the  preceding 
investigation.  There  are  several  points  on  which  I  believe  Meyer 
to  be  mistaken — e.g.  in  his  estimate  of  Diodorus  and  Posidonius, 
who  in  my  belief  represent  no  authority  contemporary  with  the 
Gracchi,  but  only  a  tradition  coloured  by  the  events  of  Posidonius's 
lifetime,^  and  in  his  view  of  the  political  attitude  of  Scipio 
Aemilianus  as  reflected  in  Polybius  ^ — but  in  the  main  I  believe  his 
conclusion  to  be  sound. 

^  02?.  cit.  p.  33. 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  Meyer's  praise  of  Diodoms's  account  of  C.  Gracchus  on 
p.  10.  If  he  is  simply  copying  Posidonius,  what  accounts  was  Posidonius  himself 
following  ?  We  cannot  tell ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Posidonius  lived  and 
wrote  in  an  age  in  which  the  evil  effects  of  the  Gracchan  policy  were  obvious  to  every 
Roman,  and  when  it  was  hardly  possible  to  form  an  unprejudiced  opinion  of  the  men 
and  their  real  aims.  Thus  when  Diodorus  (34,  25-1)  describes  the  animosity  of 
the  subject  peoples  against  C.  Gracchus's  transference  of  power  to  the  Equites,  he 
seems  to  me  to  be  only  reflecting  the  opinion  of  Posidonius  based  on  subsequent 
experience,  and  not  a  fact  of  Gracchus's  own  time.  What  he  says  in  the  next  words 
of  the  lex  militaris  betrays  the  rhetorical  absurdity  of  the  rest. 

*  P.  7  foil.    I  by  no  means  feel  sure  that  in  bk.  vi.  4-9,  and  57,  Polybius,  as  Meyer 

p  2 
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Kornemann,  as  I  said,  goes  further  than  Meyer;  he  believes 
that  we  can  be  practically  certain  of  the  author  from  whom  is 
ultimately  derived  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
Gracchan  period.  Putting  aside  Diodorus,  who  stands  by  himself 
as  representing  Posidonius  and  the  extreme  Koman  aristocratic 
tradition,  and  Appian,  the  question  of  whose  authorities  he  post- 
pones for  the  present  (and  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  we  shall  ever 
discover  them),  he  compares  Plutarch  and  the  Latin  authorities 
with  infinite  care,  and  concludes  that  they  can  all  be  traced  back 
to  a  single  Ur quelle ^^^  viz.  Fannius,  the  consul  of  122,  the  second 
year  of  C.  Gracchus's  tribunate,  the  man  who  went  heartily  with 
the  reformer  for  the  first  few  months  of  his  political  activity,  and 
then  grew  doubtful  and  deserted  him  after  he  had  secured  the 
consulship  with  the  aid  of  the  reformer  himself.  As  far  as 
Plutarch  is  concerned  this  is,  of  course,  no  new  conclusion ; 
H.  Peter,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  had  already  reached  it  in 
1865,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  Fannius  is  the  one  contemporary 
historian  quoted  by  Plutarch  whose  political  opinions  and  career 
harmonise  well  with  the  sympathetic  account  which  we  have  in  the 
lives  of  both  the  Gracchi.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  when  these 
lives  were  studied  for  the  final  classical  course  at  Oxford,  I 
made  an  examination  of  Peter's  arguments  with  all  the  care  that 
I  could  bring  to  it,  and  have  ever  since  believed  myself  justified  in 
telling  my  pupils  that  Fannius  is  in  all  probability  the  source  of 
such  knowledge  as  we  owe  to  Plutarch. ^^  But  Kornemann,  follow- 
ing on  Meyer  and  one  or  two  other  investigators,  has  put  the 
argument  on  a  much  more  solid  basis.  He  has  co-ordinated  the 
Latin  authorities  with  Plutarch,  and  satisfied  himself  that  in  the 
main,  though  by  no  means  invariably,  the  same  original  authority 
is  responsible  for  their  accounts.  As  he  justly  says,  the  Latins 
are  too  fragmentary  and  the  Livian  survivals  too  sadly  and  badly 
condensed  to  allow  of  any  certain  conclusion  ;  yet  there  is  enough 
to  indicate  the  use  of  an  original  authority  who  was  a  man  of 
moderate  views,  an  admirer  of  Scipio  Aemilianus,  and  also  of 
C.  Gracchus  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  eloquence  and  personal 
influence ;  one  who  condemned  the  action  of  the  senatorial  party 
and  Opimius  after  Gracchus's  death,  as  well  as  the  character  of 
Papirius  Carbo,  who  defended  Opimius  after  *  ratting'  from  the 

maintains,  was  writing  with  personal  experience  of  the  tribunate  even  of  Ti.  Gracchus. 
All  these  chapters,  even  57,  seem  to  me  to  read  quite  naturally  if  taken  as  written 
before  133  ;  and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  they  should  have  been  written  in 
advanced  age,  with  no  mention  of  Ti.  Gracchus  or  of  Scipio's  death. 

'"  See  especially  p.  19  foil. 

*'  Two  English  editions  of  Plutarch's  lives  of  the  Gracchi  contain  attempts  to 
decide  the  question  ;  that  of  Holden  (1887)  is  merely  a  compilation,  but  that  of  Mr. 
G.  E.  Underbill  (1892)  has  a  very  careful  and  judicious  investigation  of  the  whole 
question  of  the  sources,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  any  of 
the  German  critics. 
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other  side.  As  these  are  also  the  views  which  we  find  reflected 
more  or  less  in  Plutarch,  Kornemann  argues  that  the  Urquelle  is 
in  each  case  the  same,  and  that  Fannius  is  the  only  Urquelle 
from  whom  these  views  can  have  been  derived.  I  can  do  no  more 
here  than  state  his  conclusions  thus  briefly ;  but  I  may  in  passing 
draw  attention  to  the  reasoning  on  pp.  23  and  24,  where  he  shows 
that  the  occasions  on  which  Fannius  is  brought  into  prominence 
by  Plutarch  are  exactly  those  which  we  may  naturally  put  down  as 
due  to  his  authority — i.e.  assuming  Fannius  to  be  the  authority, 
his  personality  is  prominent  in  Plutarch's  story  just  where  we  should 
naturally  expect  it.  For  example,  when  it  came  to  voting  on 
Gracchus's  lex  cle  civitate  the  senate  persuaded  Fannius  to  issue  an 
edict  compelling  all  aliens  to  withdraw  for  a  time  from  Eome, 
an  edict  which  Plutarch  calls  unusual  and  provoking.  Fannius 
yielded,  and  when  his  lictors  were  removing  a  non-civis  Gains 
shrank  from  interfering,  in  spite  of  a  counter-proclamation  which 
he  had  issued.  This  brings  Fannius  into  unexpected  prominence, 
and  makes  his  conduct,  as  Plutarch  says,  the  turning-point  in 
Gaius's  career.  We  have  a  fragment  of  a  speech  of  Fannius  ^^ 
against  the  claims  of  the  Latins  to  citizenship,  which  proves  that  he 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  policy  of  the  expansion  of  the  civitas,  and 
it  would  seem  that  it  was  on  this  question  that  he  turned  against 
Gracchus;  but  in  writing  his  history  later  on  he  perhaps  half 
repented  of  the  line  he  had  been  persuaded  to  take  up.  His 
prominence  in  Plutarch's  narrative,  and  the  attitude  of  mind 
indicated,  half  rejoicing  in  the  downfall  of  a  dangerous  man,  in 
which  downfall  he  himself  had  taken  a  leading  part,  half  doubt- 
ful whether  the  step  he  took  was  not  unnecessarily  harsh,  suggest 
his  own  authorship  as  the  ultimate  source  of  the  story.  To  me 
also  they  suggest  that  Fannius  was  a  man  of  the  Ciceronian  type,  a 
man  of  letters  rather  than  of  action,  well  meaning,  but  hardly 
suited  for  times  of  eager  political  struggle. 

But  Kornemann  will  not  allow  that  the  original  work  of 
Fannius  was  used  directly  by  any  of  our  present  authorities.  He 
is  at  some  pains  to  show  that  even  Cicero  did  not  know  the 
original  work,  and  this  is,  indeed,  highly  probable. ^^  Cicero  was 
not  well  informed  about  the  events  of  the  Gracchan  period,  and 
nothing  that  he  says  of  his  hero  Scipio  Aemilianus  seems  to  betray 
a  knowledge  of  Fannius,  as  to  whose  identity  he  and  Atticus  were 
by  no  means  clear.^^  Kornemann  thinks  it  likely  that  he  knew 
him  only  through  the  Annales  of  Hortensius,  used  afterwards,  or 
at  least  quoted,  by  Velleius.^^  But  this  is  not  a  question  of  great 
importance,  seeing  that  Cicero  does  not  contribute  much  to  our 
knowledge   of  the  Gracchan  time.     Whether  Livy  used  Fannius 

»2  Meyer,  Fragmenta  Orat.  Lat.  p.  200.  *'  0:p.  ciL  p.  38. 

»  Cf.  Brutus,  99  foU.  "  ii.  16,  2. 
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directly  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say ;  that  those  who  boiled 
him  down  did  not  we  may  regard  as  certain. 

But  what  of  Plutarch  ?  Here  the  question  is  of  real  importance, 
and  I  cannot  quite  as  readily  fall  in  with  Kornemann's  view. 
E.  Meyer  ^^  had  suggested  to  him  the  distinction  between  ancient 
biographical  and  historical  writing,  the  former  resting  on  what 
may  be  called  biographical  tradition,  i.e.  on  a  succession  of  lives 
of  eminent  men,  destitute  of  historical  weight,  and  compiled  only 
or  chiefly  for  ethical  purposes — the  material  from  which  the 
current  educational  illustrations  were  drawn,  of  which  we  find  so 
many  in  Cicero's  philosophical  works.  This  is  an  important 
aspect  of  the  Plutarchian  question  which  should  not  be  forgotten  : 
every  educated  man  had  learnt  in  the  rhetorical  schools,  and 
perhaps  earlier,  the  outline  of  the  lives  of  great  men,  with  many 
traditional  stories  not  derived  from  a  study  of  the  historians.  For 
the  Eoman  lives  of  great  men  Kornemann  assumes  a  series  of 
rhetorical  (i.e.  educational)  biographies  of  the  age  of  the  empire,  and 
will  have  it  that  Plutarch's  knowledge  was  derived  from  these,  and 
not  even  from  such  respectable  writers  as  Cornelius  Nepos.  What 
seems  to  me  to  be  here  wanting  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Plutarch  himself  as  a  student,  his  habits,  his  reading,  his  profound 
interest  in  human  character — in  short,  his  breadth  of  view  and 
conception  of  the  duty  of  a  teacher  of  men.  The  quality  that  has 
made  Plutarch's  lives  immortal  is  the  result  of  his  wide  knowledge 
and  his  great  curiosity  as  well  as  his  ethical  interest ;  and  I  find 
it  impossible  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  idea  that  he  should  have 
been  content  with  a  rhetorical  handbook  for  any  of  his  Eoman 
lives  from  Cato  the  elder  to  Antony  and  Brutus.  It  is  pretty 
certain  that  the  lives  were  written  late  in  Plutarch's  life,^^ 
when  his  memory  and  his  note  books  were  full  stored  with  reading, 
and  when  his  friends,  both  Eoman  and  Greek,  were  in  numbers 
enough  to  supply  him  with  information,  translations,  &c.,  if  he  had 
not  the  necessary  books  at  hand.  We  must  not  leave  out  of 
account  the  comparative  ease  of  epistolary  communication,  and  the 
sociability  of  literary  circles,  which  characterised  that  age;  nor 
must  we  imagine  Plutarch  writing  any  of  his  lives  in  the  continued 
solitude  of  his  study,  with  only  a  school  handbook  before  him. 
Once  more,  is  it  correct  to  insist  that  the  age  of  the  early  empire 
was  comparatively  unlearned,  as  Kornemann  does  (p.  40)  ?  Surely 
Varro,  Yerrius,  and  Juba  had  left  their  mark  on  the  period,  and 
Asconius  and  Pliny  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  The  instinct 
for  learning  survived  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  rhetoric :  Plutarch 
had  himself  already  made  an  elaborate  study  of  Juba  in  'compiling 

"^  Forschungen  zur  alien  Geschichte,  ii.  65  foil. 

'^  Volkmann,  Leben  Plutarchs,  i.  80.     The  evidence  is  practically  conclusive  for 
the  life  of  Sulla.     See  Vita  Sullae,  21  fin. 
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his  Quaestiones  Romanae,  and  may  also  have  attempted  Varro 
himself,^^  and  he  quotes  Latin  authors  who  wrote  later  than  Juba — 
Fenestella,  Cluvius  Kufus,  Antistius  Labeo,  Ateius  Capito,^^  in  a 
manner  that  can  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he  had  referred 
to  them  himself.  It  is  true  that  his  knowledge  of  Latin  was 
acquired  late  in  life,^^  and  was  never  of  a  scholarly  kind ;  but  if 
the  lives  also  were  written  late  in  life  the  natural  inference  is  that 
in  setting  himself  this  task  he  had  the  writing  of  his  Eoman 
lives  in  view.  Thus  as  regards  the  lives  of  the  Gracchi  I 
dissent  entirely  from  the  confidence  with  which  Kornemann 
asserts  that  Plutarch  had  not  read  any  one  of  the  Primdrquellen — 
no  speeches,  pamphlets,  &c. — of  the  time,  and  that  even  his 
acquaintance  with  Livy  at  first  hand  must  be  deemed  extremely 
doubtful. 

Kornemann  has,  however,  another  argument  for  his  theory, 
or  rather  that  of  Schwarz,  who  preceded  him.^'  The  strong  apolo- 
getic colouring  of  these  lives,  he  says,  shows  the  influence  of  school 
rhetoric,  not  of  the  republican  period,  but  of  the  early  empire. 
To  the  argument  that  the  tendency  of  the  early  empire  would 
hardly  have  been  to  make  heroes  out  of  the  Gracchi  he  responds  by 
quoting  a  single  passage  from  Seneca,^^  which  only  has  to  do  with 
the  pride  of  Cornelia  in  her  sons  and  is  by  no  means  to  the  point. 
Under  the  Julian  and  Claudian  dynasty,  he  goes  on,  there  was  a 
lively  Stoic-republican  opposition,  which  lauded  Cato  of  Utica  to 
the  skies.  In  such  circles  would  the  Gracchi  be  condemned? 
Assuredly,  we  might  answer,  they  would  not  be  made  the  most  of, 
for  they  were  struggling  against  the  same  type  of  stubborn  conser- 
vatism which  Cato  himself  represented.  Yet  it  was  at  that  time, 
as  Kornemann  has  persuaded  himself,  that  some  rhetorician, 
writing  in  Greek,  drew  up  the  lives  on  which  Plutarch  based  his 
own,  i.e.  in  the  generation  preceding  that  of  Plutarch  himself. 
But  was  Plutarch  the  man  to  be  content  with  such  materials,  even 
supposing  that  he  knew  of  them  ?  I  cannot  but  think  that  Korne- 
mann's  view  is  vitiated  by  want  of  knowledge  of  Plutarch  as  a  man 
and  an  author  ;  and  the  apologetic  tendency,  which  is  indeed  far 
removed  from  what  we  should  call '  whitewashing,'  1  believe  to  be  due 
as  much  to  Plutarch's  own  ideas  of  human  character,  to  his  venera- 
tion for  all  men  of  high  character  and  honourable  aims,  as  to  the 
record,  be  it  Fannius  or  another,  which  he  used.  He  was  well 
a.ware,  as  he  lets  us  know  in  his  comparison  of  these  lives  with 
those  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes  (ch,  1),  of  the  severe  condemnations 
which  had  been  passed  on  the  Gracchi ;  but  he  sees  in  them  the 
results  of  high  birth,  good  education,  honourable  instincts;  and, 
following  his  own  principle,  expressed  in  the  preface  to  his  life  of 

•»  Cf.  QicaesL  Rom.  2.  '»  Ibid.  41,  107,  46,  50. 

«»  Demosth.  2.  ..   21  p.  1,  note.  "  Ad  Helv.  16,  6. 
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Alexander,  he  forms  his  own  conception  of  them  as  human  beings 
independently  of  tradition  or  rhetorical  handbooks.  But  during 
the  last  forty  years  or  so  there  have  been  many  German  students 
who  in  their  minute  search  for  fotites  have  been  apt  to  forget  that 
Plutarch  was  not  a  mere  bookworm  or  a  mere  compiler,  but  of  all 
the  writers  of  the  empire  the  most  human  and  sympathetic. 

One  more  word  before  I  leave  this  theory  of  Kornemann's.  It 
is  easy,  when  once  you  have  convinced  yourself  that  your  theory  is 
the  right  one,  to  discover  new  points  confirmatory  of  it.  Having 
convinced  himself  that  these  lives  were  written  on  the  basis  of  a 
biography  by  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  the  empire,  Kornemann  find& 
here  the  explanation  of  Plutarch's  statement,  found  in  no  other 
authority,  that  after  his  re-election  to  the  tribunate  C.  Gracchus 
was  believed  to  wish  to  combine  the  consulship  with  the  tribunate.-* 
This,  he  says,  is  the  principate  in  its  original  form,  projected  back- 
wards into  an  earlier  time.  I  would  ask  whether  a  Greek  rhetorician 
of  the  empire  would  have  been  likely  to  know  what  was  the 
original  form  of  the  principate  (from  28  to  23  b.c.  ?) — indeed, 
whether  he  was  likely  to  trouble  himself  at  all  about  the  particular 
forms  of  power  in  which  the  principate  consisted.  There  is  no 
need  to  force  any  such  meaning  on  Plutarch's  passage  :  if  we 
suppose  it  to  have  been  found  in  Fannius  it  reads  quite  naturally. 
Gains  at  the  height  of  his  popularity  comes  down  to  the  Forum  at 
the  time  of  the  consular  elections  and  asks  the  people  to  grant  him« 
a  favour.  That  the  mob  should  have  imagined  that  he  wanted  the 
consulship  for  himself  is  quite  in  harmony  with  their  attitude  in 
the  whole  of  the  revolutionary  period  to  the  men  who  were  for  the 
moment  their  idols.  Constitutional  precedents  did  not  trouble 
them.  If  we  interpret  this  particular  incident  by  the  habitual 
tendencies  of  mobs  in  the  city  states  generally  we  need  see  no 
difficulty  in  it. 

The  Chronology  of  Gracchus' s  Legislation, 

The  Eoman  magistrate,  strictly  limited  to  one  year  of  office,  had 
a  poor  chance  of  using  his  political  intelligence  in  well  considered 
progressive  legislation.  The  constitution,  perfectly  adapted  to  a 
Avell  disciplined  aristocratic  city  state,  was  totally  unfit  to  grapple 
with  the  problems  of  empire,  complicated  in  themselves  and  in- 
evitably complicating  internal  politics.  The  history  of  the  Eoman 
revolution  is  the  history  of  successive  attempts  to  adjust  the  rela- 
tions of  Eome,  Italy,  and  the  provinces  by  means  of  a  legislative 
machinery  wholly  inadequate,  attempts  which  inevitably  resulted 
in  successive  shocks  to  the  old  constitution,  and  which  finally 
destroyed  it.     The  limitation  to  one  year  of  office,  the  constitutional 

23  Qp_  cii.  p.  42,  note  1 ;  Plut.  C.  Gracchus,  8. 
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defect  with  which  we  are  at  this  moment  concerned,  simply  forced 
the  statesman  who  was  beginning  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
work  before  him  either  to  break  the  constitutional  practice  by 
attempting  to  continue  in  office,  like  Tiberius  Gracchus,  or  to  cram 
too  much  into  a  single  year,  like  the  younger  Drusus,  or  to  override 
the  constitution  altogether  and  assume  absolute  power,  like  Sulla 
and  Caesar.  Englishmen  at  least  can  understand  why  this  was ; 
they  know  how  many  years  of  patient  pertinacity  have  been 
necessary,  in  the  face  of  the  most  obstinate  opposition,  to  pass 
measures  which  we  now  universally  acknowledge  to  have  been  both 
inevitable  and  beneficial.  At  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  when  even 
intelligent  men  like  Polybius  were  only  beginning  to  understand 
that  a  new  polity  had  arisen  from  the  ruins  of  the  city  state,  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  in  a  single  year  of  office  to  mature  a 
legislative  scheme,  to  get  it  either  understood  or  fairly  discussed 
in  senate  and  Forum,  and  to  secure  it  against  the  machinations  of 
unintelligent  opposition  after  the  legislator  should  have  retired 
into  private  life  and  thereby  have  lost  his  power  of  initiative. 
The  Roman  mind  worked  slowly,  like  the  English,  and  was  equally 
averse  to  fundamental  change. 

It  is  essential  to  remember  these  things  in  judging  of  the 
Gracchi,  the  first  statesmen  who  deliberately  put  their  hands  to 
the  work  of  adjustment.  The  elder  brother,  with  the  noblest 
objects  in  view,  was  hopelessly  wrecked  on  the  quicksands  of  the 
constitution  ;  in  attempting  a  second  year  of  office,  in  order  to  carry 
out  and  complete  his  work,  he  seemed  to  every  conservative  Eoman, 
i.e.  to  the  majority  of  Eomans,  to  be  making  himself  a  tyrant.  His 
brother  profited  by  the  experience  of  his  fate.  In  the  course  of 
the  nine  years  following  Tiberius's  death — when  or  how  we  do  not 
exactly  know — it  had  become  legal  under  certain  circumstances  for 
a  tribune  of  the  plehs  to  be  re-elected  at  least  once.  A  great 
difficulty  was  thus  in  part  removed  out  of  his  way,  and  by  tact 
and  discretion,  by  keeping  the  electorate  in  good  humour,  he  might 
fairly  count  on  a  period  of  two  years'  magistracy  without  violation 
of  the  constitution.  The  expectation  of  this  enabled  him  to  form 
a  scheme  of  legislation  the  most  profoundly  interesting  of  all  the 
schemes  propounded  in  the  period  we  call  the  revolution ;  the  most 
interesting  because  it  is  the  first  attempt  to  deal  in  comprehensive 
fashion  with  difficulties  and  dangers  which  were  threatening  the 
whole  civilised  world.  Unluckily,  though  no  serious  student  has 
any  doubt  that  thtre  was  such  a  scheme,  our  information  as  to  the 
actual  events  of  the  years  123  and  122  b.c.  is  so  imperfect  and  frag- 
mentary that  it  impossible  for  us  to  recover  it ;  we  have  only  the 
ruins  of  it  from  which  to  conjecture  the  original  plan  of  the 
building. 

The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  we  are  also  in  the 
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dark  about  the  chronological  order  of  Gracchus' s  legislative  pro- 
posals and  executive  acts  ;  as  all  students  of  the  period  know,  our 
authorities  give  different  accounts,  which  it  seems  impossible  to 
harmonise  satisfactorily.  Plutarch  and  Velleius  give  us  each  a 
list  of  measures  without  attempting  to  indicate  the  order  in  which 
they  were  promulgated  or  passed ;  Appian  puts  all  the  laws  except 
one — the  lex  frumentaria — into  the  second  tribunate,  122  b.c. 
The  epitomist  of  Livy,  on  the  contrary,  puts  the  bulk  of  the  legisla- 
tion into  the  first  tribunate,  and  the  colonising  schemes  alone  into 
the  second.  What  we  really  want  to  know  is  how  Gracchus 
approached  the  problems  before  him,  how  he  felt  his  way  ;  whether 
he  changed  his  plan  or  amended  his  bills  as  he  proceeded ;  what 
statesmanlike  qualities  he  showed  in  dealing  with  senate  and 
people ;  how  he  proposed  to  secure  the  permanence  of  his  legisla- 
tion. All  this  we  cannot  do,  unless  we  can  recover  the  sixtieth 
book  of  Livy,  which  presumably,  like  earlier  books,  contained  the 
story  of  the  man's  endeavours  as  well  a  record  of  his  failures  and 
his  few  successes.  But  we  can  make  up  for  this  disability  to  some 
small  extent  if  we  can  get  a  firmer  footing  in  conjecturing  the  order 
of  Gracchus's  legislation  and  activity,  and  this  is  just  what  Meyer 
and  Kornemann  have  helped  us  to  do. 

I  may  note  at  once,  as  getting  rid  of  a  serious  difficulty,  the 
happy  suggestion  of  Meyer  ^^  that  Appian,  who  puts  all  the  laws 
except  the  corn  law  into  the  second  tribunate,  had  confused  the 
elections  to  a  second  tribunate  with  the  date  of  entering  on  office 
(10  Dec),  a  dift'erence  of  some  four  or  five  months  at  least.  These 
are  exactly  the  months  in  which  Gracchus's  activity  and  power  were 
probably  at  their  highest  point,  and  Appian's  slip  is  easily  accounted 
for.  If  this  explanation  be  accepted  we  can  proceed  without  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  we  are  utterly  rejecting  the  statement 
of  one  of  our  chief  authorities. 

Kornemann  reasons  thus  :  We  know  almost  for  certain  that  the 
first  laws  of  Gracchus  in  his  first  tribunate  were  two  preliminary 
ones  to  be  mentioned  directly,  and  the  corn  law,  which  all  authori- 
ties place  among  the  first.'^^  We  also  know  that  the  lex  cle  civitate,  or 
one  of  two  such  laws,  was  the  last,  or  among  the  last,  for  it  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  failure  of  Gains  to  retain  his  popularity.^*^ 
The  seventy  days  spent  by  Gracchus  in  Africa  Kornemann  would  put 
in  March-May  of  122  b.c,  as  he  was  back  again  in  Eome  for  the 
tribunician  election  in  the  summer  (July).     The  question  is,  what 


"^^  Op.  cit.  p.  19,  note  4.     Kornemann  accepts  this  explanation  unreservedly,  p.  43. 

"  Even  Velleius  (ii.  6),  who  makes  no  attempt  to  put  the  laws  in  any  order, 
implies  this  by  using  the  pluperfect  tense  of  this  law  after  referring  to  the  others  in 
imperfects  :  '  frumentum  plebi  dari  instituerat.' 

'^  So  we  may  gather  from  Plutarch's  account,  12  foil.  It  was  this  also  that  ruined 
the  younger  Drusus  in  91  b.c. 
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laws  are  we  to  place  between  the  second  election  in  the  summer  of 
123  and  the  departure  for  Africa  in  the  following  spring  ? 

Livius  Drusus  at  the  beginning  or  near  the  beginning  of  his 
tribunate,  which  was  apparently  of  122,^^  proposed  three  laws  with 
the  object  of  outbidding  Gracchus'' s  previous  legislation — a  colonial 
law,  an  agrarian  law,  and  one  which  exempted  the  Latins  from 
flogging  by  Eoman  magistrates.  Plutarch  also  tells  us  that  Drusus 
did  not  propose  to  superintend  the  carrying  out  of  his  agrarian  and 
colonial  laws  himself,  as  Gracchus  had  done,  but  modestly  left  the 
work  in  other  hands,  without  advertising  himself :  thus  Gaius's  road- 
making,  granary-building,  &c.,  must  have  occurred  also  before  the 
laws  of  Drusus  had  been  passed.  It  is  certain  too  that  the  Italian 
colonies  at  Capua  and  Tarentum  were  founded  before  that  of  Junonia, 
so  that  we  have  to  find  room  for  that  work  in  the  months  in  question. 
(It  must  be  observed  that  it  is  not  of  such  importance  to  determine 
what  events  belong  to  which  tribunate  as  to  fix  a  terminus  a  quo 
and  another  ad  quern  for  certain  events  ;  for  the  two  tribunates 
were  continuous,  and  the  second  began  before  the  close  of  123,  i.e. 
on  10  Dec.)  If  the  two  preliminary  laws  and  the  corn  law  belong 
to  the  first  half  of  123,  and  perhaps  also  the  agrarian  law,  which 
would  naturally  be  expected  from  Tiberius's  brother  as  soon  as  he 
became  tribune,^^  and  if  we  cannot  be  sure  of  any  law  but  one  de 
civitate  after  his  return  from  Africa,  then  it  follows  that  the  chief 
measure  of  the  last  months  of  123  would  be  the  great  bill  which 
the  epitomist  of  Livy  calls  one  de  senatu  and  the  other  authorities 
a  judicial  measure.  As  Kornemann  says,  it  would  be  natural  that 
he  should  advance,  after  his  re-election  to  the  tribunate,  to  that 
measure  which  (according  to  all  our  authorities)  he  considered  as 
his  most  important  one,^^  since  it  did  more  than  any  other  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  oligarchy.  To  the  same  period  may  be  ascribed 
the  lex  de  provincia  Asia,  and  perhaps  the  lex  de  provinciis  consu- 
laribus.     The  events  may  thus  be  roughly  tabulated  : — 

123  B.C.,  before  re-election  in  the  summer : 

Law  against  re-election  to  office  of  degraded  tribune  (withdrawn). 
Law  ne  quis  de  capite  civiu7nBomanorumi7iiussupopuliiudicaretur, 
Law   ne  quis  iudicio  circiomveniretur,  if  this  be  distinct  from  the 

last. 
Agrarian  law. 
Military  law  ? 
Law  regulating  the  price  of  corn. 

2^  Plut.  8,  9  ;  App.  23. 

'^  Meyer  (p.  17)  holds  that  the  agrarian  law  was  all  along  Gracchus's  chief  object ; 
*Das  eigentliche  Ziel  bleibt  immer  das  Durchfiihren  des  Ackergesetzes,  d.  h.  die 
Wiederherstellung  der  Italischen  Nation  aus  ihrem  Verfall.'  At  the  same  time  he 
sees  clearly  that  the  bulk  of  his  laws  were  rather  a  means  to  an  end  than  an 
expression  of  his  ultimate  object. 

=^9  App.  22  ;  Plut.  5  ;  Diodor.  34,  24. 
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123,  after  re-election,  and  first  weeks  of  122,  before  leaving  for 
Africa : 

Law  affecting  the  Equites,  usually  called  the  lex  de  iudiciis. 
Law  putting  up  to  auction  in  Rome  the  tithes  of  the  province 

Asia. 
Laws  founding  colonies,  and  foundation  of  those  in  Italy. 
Activity  of  Gracchus  in  road-making,  &c. 
Predominance  of  Gracchus  in  the  senate.^^ 
Fannius  elected  consul  at  G.'s  instance ;  cools  towards  him  later. 
Law  giving  an  extended  suffrage  to  the  Latins  (see  below). 
Law  dc  provinciis  consularihus  ? 
Drusus'  laws  in  opposition  to  Gracchus  (early  in  122). 

122  after  return  from  Africa : 

Law  de  civitate,  affecting  all  Italians. 

Other  unknown  laws. 

Failure  at  tribunician  election  (in  summer). 

The  only  other  date  attainable  with  any  certainty  is  that  of 
Gracchus's  death,  which  in  all  probability  occurred  in  the  early 
summer  of  121,  after  he  had  been  for  several  months  a  privatus 
honio.^^ 

This  tentative  chronology  may  give  us  a  general  idea  of 
Gracchus's  activity,  and  it  is  not  out  of  harmony  with  any  of  our 
authorities  except  Appian,  whose  order  of  events  we  may  in  part  ex- 
plain as  Meyer  has  suggested.  Down  to  his  re-election  in  the  summer 
of  123  no  law  is  promulgated  which  directly  affects  the  constitution, 
nor  any  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  contentious ;  for  the  corn 
law,  though  it  met  with  severe  and  deserved  criticism,  was  not 
one  which  directly  affected  the  interests  of  any  class  except  the 
poorest,  which  it  was  meant  to  conciliate  ;  nor  would  either  the  lex 
agraria  or  lex  militaris  be  likely  to  rouse  persistent  opposition. 
These  laws,  and  those  securing  the  citizen  against  magisterial  and 
judicial  violence  and  corruption,  are  meant  also  to  secure  his  own 
position,  his  popularity,  and  his  personal  safety.  After  re-election, 
however,  he  lays  a  hand  upon  the  constitution  by  schemes  to  bring 
the  Equites  into  political  power,  and  to  extend  the  civitas  to  some 
part  of  the  Italian  population.  At  the  same  time  he  is  exercising 
a  paramount  personal  influence  in  Eome,  and  supervising  the 
carrying  out  of  the  land  law  and  the  corn  law.  Thus  practically 
the  whole  of  his  scheme  was  unfolded  before  the  end  of  his  first 
year  of  office.  But,  as  will  be  explained  below,  the  two  bills 
affecting  the  constitution,  those  on  which  his  fame  as  a  statesman 
must  really  rest,  aroused  keen  opposition  and  failed  in  all  proba- 
bility to  become  law  in  their  original  form ;  each  had  to  be 
re-introduced    the   following  year   in   a   different    shape.      Here, 

^0  Plut.  6.  ^'  Kornemann,  p.  51,  note  5. 
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however,  we  lose  our  footing  ;  after  Gracchus's  departure  for  Africa 
we  can  hardly  even  guess  what  happened. 

I  propose,  nevertheless,  to  deal  with  these  two  great  bills,  the 
cardinal  points,  as  I  believe  them  to  have  been,  of  the  whole  scheme, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  endeavour  to  recover  the  original  form  as  well 
as  the  ultimate  fate  of  each.  But  first  I  wish  to  say  something 
about  that  unfortunate  earlier  law  which  regulated  the  price  of 
corn,  the  head  and  front  of  all  his  offending,  according  to  the 
common  criticism ;  for  without  this  law  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  never  have  been  able  to  do  any  substantial  work  at  all. 
Pitt  could  not  get  the  Union  constitutionally  passed  without 
buying  the  Irish  parliament ;  Gracchus,  with  objects  before  him 
equally  honourable  and  judicious,  had  to  buy  the  support  of  *  the 
Eoman  people.' 

The  *  Lex  FrumentariaJ 

Nothing  is  easier  than  for  a  modern  to  condemn  this  law  as  an 
unpardonable  blunder,  if  not  as  a  crime.  When  once  the  laws  of 
political  economy  have  been  clearly  formulated  it  needs  no 
appreciable  mental  effort  to  perceive  that  you  cannot  put  an 
artificial  price  on  corn,  even  within  a  limited  space,  without 
producing  serious  moral  and  economic  damage ;  but  in  ancient 
times  it  was  the  urgent  difficulty  of  the  moment  on  which  the 
legislator  acted  rather  than  the  consideration  of  causes  and  their 
effects.  Even  as  late  as  the  year  1800,  believing  that  the  country 
was  threatened  with  starvation,  Pitt,  who  was  brought  up  on  Adam 
Smith,  wished  to  put  a  guaranteed  price  on  importations  of  corn 
and  rice,  and  was  only  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  urgent 
remonstrances  of  Grenville.^^  To  judge  of  Gracchus's  policy  fairly 
we  must  do  more  than  simply  state  the  fact  that  he  brought  the 
state  power  to  bear  unnaturally  on  the  price  of  corn  in  Eome,  and 
reduced  it  by  more  than  one-half,^^  thereby  creating  a  heavy 
charge  on  the  treasury,  putting  an  unwholesome  premium  on  life 

32  Stanhope's  Pitt,  iii.  244. 

^^  The  details  of  the  bill  are  clear  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  but  that  is  but  a 
very  little  way.  Corn  was  to  be  sold  in  the  capital  to  any  one  applying  for  it  (Cic, 
Tusc.  iii.  48,  proves  that  no  one  was  excluded  under  the  bill  on  account  of  position  or 
means)  at  the  rate  of  6^  asses  per  modius  (Liv.  E'pit.  60,  with  Mommsen's  certain 
emendation  of  '  senis  cum  triente.'  Cf.  Marquardt,  Staatsverwaltung,  ii.  Ill,  and  notes). 
What  amount  any  one  could  buy  at  a  time  is  uncertain ;  the  amount  required  by 
an  individual  person  was  about  5  modii  per  month,  and  on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in 
Sallust  {Hist,  Fragm.  3,  61,  19,  Dietsch)  it  is  usually  assumed  that  this  was  the  amount 
named  in  the  bill.  The  average  price  of  a  modius  was,  it  is  supposed,  about  16  asses, 
or  a  denarius  (Marquardt,  I.e.  and  note),  but  it  was  liable  to  great  fluctuation,  according 
to  the  fortune  of  the  harvest.  The  6^  may  have  been  calculated  as  the  price  to  which 
the  modius  might  eventually  be  reduced  by  careful  development  of  the  corn-growing 
industry  and  of  the  means  of  regular  transport  to  Rome. 
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in  the  great  city,  and  bribing  the  mob  to  support  his  measures. 
We  must  endeavour  to  reaHse  the  difficulties  he  had  to  meet  and 
the  amount  of  experience  and  knowledge  which  he  could  bring  to 
bear  on  them. 

His  legislation  comes  at  the  end  of  a  period  which  had  been 
marked  by  the  rise  of  new  and  populous  cities  under  the  rule  of 
the  Diadochi,  and  by  a  great  increase  in  the  population  of  many 
old  cities.  Beloch  has  compared  this  period  with  the  nineteenth 
century  in  modern  Europe,  which  has  seen  exactly  the  same 
phenomenon.^*  What  the  causes  were  in  each  case  need  not  now 
detain  us  ;  the  fact  undoubtedly  is  that  among  the  innumerable 
cities  of  the  Hellenic  world  some  developed  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion to  an  extraordinary  degree,  while  others  sank  into  comparative 
insignificance.  Hence  arose  new  problems  of  administration, 
analogous  to  those  which  faced  the  commanders  of  large  armies 
serving  for  a  long  period,  as  compared  with  the  small  burgher 
armies  of  the  old  city  states.  The  task  of  keeping  alive  the 
populations  of  such  cities  as  Alexandria,  Antioch,  or  Carthage 
may  not  have  been  difficult,  since  the  districts  in  which  they  were 
placed  were  rich  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  lent  themselves 
easily  to  the  work  of  transport;  but  the  new  mistress  of  the 
Mediterranean  world  w^as  not  so  happily  situated.  Italy,  though 
capable  of  raising  sufficient  corn  for  its  many  cities  of  moderate 
size,  is  in  reality  a  peninsula  of  hill  and  mountain,  and  must  at 
that  time  have  still  been  largely  occupied  by  forest  and  undrained 
marsh.  At  a  very  early  time  the  inhabitants  discovered  that  it 
was  worth  their  while  to  bestow  enormous  labour  on  draining  the 
lakes  among  their  hills,  in  order  to  provide  themselves  with  fertile 
corn-land.  Even  now  the  dwellers  in  some  districts  of  the 
Apennines  live  chiefly  on  meal  made  not  of  grain  but  of  chestnuts. 
It  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  the  Italy  of  that  day  could  have 
done  more  than  feed  its  own  country  population  ;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  people  lived  almost  entirely  on  grain,  con- 
sumed but  little  meat,  and  used  their  sheep  and  cattle  mainly  for 
the  production  of  wool  and  leather.  Even  if  the  country  could 
have  been  stimulated  to  a  large  superfluous  production  of  grain,  the 
transport  of  it  to  Eome  would  have  been  both  costly  and  difficult ; 
for  example,  the  great  fertile  plain  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  one 
considerable  exception  to  the  hilly  character  of  the  country,  would 
have  had  to  despatch  its  products  to  the  Koman  market  by  means 
of  coasting  vessels  sailing  all  round  the  toe  and  heel  of  the 
peninsula,  a  land  transport  of  three  hundred  miles  over  the 
Apennines  being  practically  out  of  the  question.  Yet  the  popula- 
tion of  Kome  was  steadily  increasing,  and  was  already  at  the  end 
of  the   second  century   b.c.  in  all  probabihty   not  less  than  half 

'*  BevDlkerung ,  p.  479. 
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a  million  souls ;  ^^  and  the  causes  operating  to  produce  this  result 
were  so  intimately  connected  with  the  astonishing  rise  of  the 
Eoman  dominion,  with  slavery,  with  professional  soldiery,  with 
commercial  development,  with  the  increase  of  capital  and  the  con- 
veniences and  luxuries  of  city  life,  that  to  counteract  them  success- 
fully was  almost  as  impossible  as  to  renounce  that  dominion  itself,  or 
so  at  any  rate  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  statesman  of  that  day. 

It  may  be,  indeed,  that  a  highly  intelligent  governing  class, 
with  leisure  to  attend  to  home  problems  as  well  as  to  foreign  wars, 
might  have  done  much  to  check  the  increase  when  once  the  long 
struggle  with  Hannibal  was  over ;  but  that  fatal  war  inevitably 
led  to  others,  distracted  attention  from  Italian  problems,  and 
warped  and  narrowed  the  policy  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  towards 
the  Italian  peoples  who  had  helped  to  prolong  the  struggle.  The 
feeding  of  the  great  city  had  to  be  done  at  haphazard,  without 
reference  to  the  economic  circumstances  of  the  peninsula  of  which 
it  was  the  political  centre  ;  long  before  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
even  before  the  Hannibalic  war,  the  aediles,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
supervise  the  supply  of  grain,  had  come  to  procure  the  necessary 
quantity  from  Sicily  and  Sardinia  ;  Sicily,  in  fact,  paid  its  tribute 
to  the  Roman  state  in  this  form,  and  was  forbidden  to  export  corn 
to  other  countries.^®  With  corn-growing  possessions  so  close  at 
hand,  whence  the  transport  was  short  and  safe,  the  state  might 
well  have  been  tempted  to  keep  its  growing  city  population  com- 
fortable and  in  good  humour  at  the  expense  of  these  provinces. 
Cato  described  Sicily  as  the  store  cupboard  of  the  Roman  people 
(cella  penaria  reipublicae  nostrae ,  nutrix  populi  Bomani^'^),  and  its 
possession  by  the  state  enabled  the  government  to  regulate  both 
the  supply  and  the  price  of  its  chief  product.  The  hungry  plebs 
almost  expected  a  victorious  commander  returning  from  a  campaign 
to  bring  corn  with  him  for  their  benefit ;  thus  we  have  records  of 
corn  being  sold  at  nominal  prices  even  before  the  Hannibalic  war, 
and  again  as  soon  as  it  was  over.^^     Such  a  case  is  mentioned  by 

*^  Beloch,  Bevolkerung,  chap.  ix.  sec.  2,  puts  the  population  of  the  city  in  the 
early  empire  at  about  800,000,  a  conclusion  which  is  arrived  at  on  three  distinct  bases 
of  calculation.  The  same  facts  are  not  available  for  calculating  the  population  before 
Sulla's  time.  Beloch  has  handled  the  same  subject  recently  in  the  Beitrage  zur  alien 
GeschicJite,  vol.  iii.,  and  arrives  at  substantially  the  same  result  (p.  490). 

3*  Marquardt,  p.  109,  notes  3  and  4.  Polybius,  28,  2,  says  that  the  Bhodians, 
wishing  to  buy  corn  in  Sicily,  were  unable  to  do  so  without  leave  from  Bome.  This  is 
itself  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  occasionally  experienced  by  other  great  cities  besides 
Bome.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  noticed  that  Caesar,  in  describing  his  own  difficulties 
in  the  campaign  of  Dyrrhachium,  tells  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts,  i.e. 
Dyrrhachium  and  Apollonia,  consumed  for  the  most  part  imported  grain  [B.  C. 
iii.  42). 

^'  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  2,  5. 

'^^  The  instances  are  collected  in  Marquardt,  p.  110.  A  reference  to  the  biblio- 
graphy of  the  subject  given  in  the  same  work,  p.  106,  note  4,  will  serve  to  show  how 
carefully  this  matter  has  been  investigated. 
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Plutarch  as  occurring  during  the  first  tribunate  of  Gaius  Gracchus  ; 
a  propraetor,  Fabius,  sent  a  large  quantity  of  corn  from  Spain  for 
distribution,  and,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  Gracchus  himself  persuaded 
the  senate  to  have  this  corn  sold  and  the  money  returned  to  the 
provincials.^^  Was  it  not  better,  he  may  have  thought,  to  prevent 
all  such  dealings  in  the  future ;  to  bring  the  price  of  corn 
permanently  low  enough  to  make  it  worth  no  man's  while  to  gain 
a  temporary  popularity  by  treats  of  this  kind,  for  which  the  treaters 
themselves  paid  little  or  nothing ;  so  to  organise  and  manipulate 
the  existing  state  supervision  of  the  corn  supply  as  to  solve  for  the 
time  at  least  the  abnormal  problem  of  keeping  alive  the  huge  city 
population,  without  leaving  such  dangerous  work  to  the  mercies 
of  individual  capitalists,  or  even  to  the  inexperience  of  yearly 
changing  aediles,  guided  by  their  own  intuitions  rather  than  by 
permanent  legal  regulations  ?  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
these  aediles  might  from  time  to  time  have  to  encounter  special 
difficulties,  in  consequence  of  bad  harvests  or  the  neglect  of  their 
predecessors.  Just  before  the  first  tribunate  of  Gaius  an  extra- 
ordinary plague  of  locusts  had  done  irreparable  damage  to  the 
crops  in  Africa  ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  was  one  of  the 
immediate  causes  of  Gracchus' s  bill.^"  We  know  how  in  later  times 
the  security  of  the  corn  supply  became  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
moment,  not  only  as  affecting  the  lives  and  temper  of  the  Roman 
plebs,  but  the  political  situation  of  the  moment  and  the  ambitions 
of  public  men. 

I  am  of  course  not  concerned  to  defend  the  lex  frumentaria  on 
any  modern  basis  of  reasoning  :  it  would  be  folly  to  do  so,  and  no 
historian  since  Niebuhr,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  attempted  it. 
But  we  are  so  apt  to  think  of  these  crises  of  ancient  history  simply 
in  terms  of  modern  life,  to  judge  of  the  actors  in  them  by  modern 
standards  of  experience,  that  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  try  and 
realise  for  myself  not  only  the  conditions  of  the  problem  before 
Gracchus,  but  the  mental  equipment  which  he  could  bring  to  bear 
on  it.  The  following  considerations  may  be  worth  the  attention  of 
the  student  who  has  so  far  judged  of  Gracchus  in  the  usual  way  : — 

1.  There  was  no  political  philosophy  then  existing  which  took 
this  particular  difficulty  of  life  in  great  cities  into  account.  The 
old  Greek  thinkers  dealt  with  the  woXis,  the  city  which  ideally  at 
least  needed  no  support  from  without ;  and  those  of  the  Hel- 
lenistic period  troubled  themselves  but  little  about  the  state  and 
its  problems  of  government.     Thus  the  Eoman  statesman,  even  if 

^^  Plut.  C.  Gracchus,  cb.  6.  He  would  of  course  be  glad  to  bave  tbe  grain,  to 
obtain  credit  witb  tbe  provincials  for  rigbteous  dealing,  and  also  to  baulk  tbe 
personal  ambitions  of  tbe  propraetor. 

*°  Nitzscb,  Die  GraccJien,^.  393.  Tbe  locust  plague  is  mentioned  in  Liv.  Epit.  60, 
and  by  Orosius,  v.  11,  wbere  it  is  placed  in  tbe  year  B.C.  125. 
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educated,  like  the  Gracchi,  by  Greek  philosophic  teachers,  had  no 
intellectual  inheritance  to  guide  him  in  such  matters  ;  nor,  indeed, 
had  he  any  sound  practical  tradition  of  Eoman  experience.     So 
far  experience  had  shown  that  the  oligarchy,  the  senate  and  magis- 
trates, had  been  able  to  feed  the  plebs  iirhana  and  keep  it  quiet 
by  means  of  an  unlimited  power  of  organisation  and  a  reputation 
for  managing  all  things  well ;  but  when  the  reforming  statesman 
arose  and  was  brought  into  conflict  with  the  oligarchy,  and  com- 
pelled to  figure  as  the  leader  of  the  sovereign  people  against  it,  he 
himself  became  inevitably  responsible  both  for  the  order  and  for 
the  food  supply.     The  activity  of  Gracchus  fell  at  the  most  critical 
moment,   when   the   long   campaign   against   the    oligarchy   had 
already  begun,  while  the  city  population  was  steadily  increasing  in 
numbers  and  degenerating  in  tone  and  quality ;  and  for  meeting 
the  difficulty  he  had  no  experience  but  that  of  his  political  op- 
ponents, and  no  organisation  but  such  as  he  could  create  by  the 
force  of  his  own  genius.     Later  legislators,  Sulla,  Caesar,  Augustus, 
backed  by  military  force,  had  both  time  and  organisation  at  com- 
mand :  Gracchus  was  in  the  peculiar  position  of  being  in  opposition 
yet  forced  to  govern,  and  unable  to  reckon  for  certain  on  having 
sufficient  time  to  think  out  or  to  work  out  the  problem.     Here,  as 
in  almost  every  political  question  of  the  age,  we  see  the  inadequacy 
of  the  machinery  of  the  city  state  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of 
an  imperial  system,  for  it  was  empire  that  had  produced  the  vast 
population  of  Eome.     Yearly  changing  magistrates  could  do  little 
or  nothing ;  the  permanent  council  was  the  only  competent  ad- 
ministrator, yet  it  still  held  to  the  traditions  and  prejudices  of  the 
city  state.     Had  Gracchus  been  able  from  the  first  to  reform  or  to 
dominate  the  senate,  no  lex  frumentaria  would  have  been  needed. 

2.  If  Gracchus  could  have  had  time  and  the  means  of  organisa- 
tion, no  doubt  his  true  policy  would  have  been  to  police  the  city 
adequately,  as  Augustus  afterwards  did  ;  to  check  the  growth  of 
slavery,  and  consequently  of  manumission  ;  to  encourage  industrial 
undertakings  within  the  city,  as  well  as  agricultural  activity  in 
Italy  ;  to  organise  the  foreign  corn-supply  effectively,  by  increasing 
the  quantity  grown  both  in  Italy  and  the  corn  provinces,  and  pro- 
viding abundant  means  of  cheap  transport,  so  as  to  keep  the 
natural  price  permanently  low  while  holding  fast  to  the  principle 
that  the  state  should  not  expend  its  wealth  on  the  maintenance  of 
its  '  unemployed.'  But  for  the  moment,  as  it  must  have  seemed 
to  Gracchus,  the  one  necessary  condition  of  getting  any  of  these 
reforms  started  was  to  keep  the  sovereign  mob  comfortable  at  any 
cost.  The  treasury  was  full,  the  citizens  almost  untaxed,  and  the 
temptation  was  great.  Counteracting  measures  might  follow — 
agrarian  bills,  colony  bills,  road-making,  the  eventual  result  of 
which  might  relieve  the  treasury  of  its  new  burden.     It  may  be 

VOL.  XX. NO.  LXXVIII.  Q 
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that  he  saw  that  such  measures  were  his  true  poUcy  ;  at  any  rate  he 
devoted  such  an  amount  of  personal  energy  to  the  execution  of  them 
as  to  suggest  this  very  strongly.  The  choice  for  new  colonies  of 
the  three  cities  which  at  one  time  had  been  the  greatest  together 
with  Eome  and  Syracuse  in  the  central  Mediterranean,  Capua, 
Tarentum,  and  Carthage,  and  which  under  favourable  treatment 
would  be  certain  to  rise  again  to  fame,  seems  to  show  that  he 
wished  to  distribute  the  Koman  population  in  other  centres  besides 
Eome,  and  by  changing  the  site  to  change  also  the  habits  and 
temper  of  the  people.  If  Plutarch  was  rightly  informed,  Gracchus 
did  not  propose  to  send  out  to  his  colonies  the  riffraff  of  the  city, 
but  men  of  respectability.'^'  It  is  not  clear  how  we  are  to  interpret 
this,  but  it  seems  to  suggest  that  he  would  not  risk  a  failure  by 
simply  transplanting  indolence  and  indigence  from  one  site  to 
another.  If  the  dregs  of  the  population  of  Eome  could  be  got  on 
to  the  land,  or  employed  on  public  works,  such  as  the  making  of 
roads  and  granaries,  well  and  good  ;  for  the  moment  it  was  neces- 
sary to  feed  them  with  cheap  corn,  because  for  the  moment  they 
were  masters  of  the  situation.  If  he  thought  that  he  was  thus 
creating  a  permanent  charge  on  the  treasury,  he  is  certainly  to  be 
blamed,  and  if  he  hoped  to  avoid  it  he  was  as  certainly  over- 
sanguine  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  he  had  not  sufficient  time  to 
carry  out  his  schemes  as  a  whole,  and  also  that  we  have  none  of 
those  speeches  in  which  he  developed  his  policy  and  defended  it. 
*  Eead  his  speeches,'  wrote  Cicero  in  a  memorable  passage,^^  *  and 
you  would  say  that  he  was  a  veritable  pair  onus  aerarii.'  This 
proves  that  he  had  gone  fully  into  the  financial  question,  and  to  me 
also  it  suggests  that  he  was  devising  schemes  for  neutralising  the 
drain  on  the  treasury  by  so  developing  the  production  of  corn  as 
to  bring  down  the  price  at  Eome  by  natural,  instead  of  artificial 
means. 

3.  In  conclusion  I  would  raise  the  question  whether  these 
alimentations,  as  we  may  call  them,  were  really  so  vicious  in  their 
consequences  as  is  generally  assumed.  That  they  did  not  work  as 
Gracchus  would  have  had  them  work  I  have  no  doubt  whatever ; 
but  even  as  they  did  work  I  am  not  sure  that  they  did  not^  save 
Eome  from  worse  evils.  When  the  government  of  an  empire  is 
concentrated  in  a  single  city,  and  that  city  is  in  the  power  of  an 

*'  C.  Gracchus,  9,  robs  x'^-P'-^^'^o-'^^ovs  twv  iroXiTMV.  Nitzsch  has  some  interesting 
remarks  on  this  point,  p.  403  foil.  Cp.  Kornemann,  p.  45  ;  Greenidge,  p.  224.  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  Nitzsch  that  Gracchus's  object  may  have  been  to  choose  his 
new  colonists  from  the  Equites,  and  to  make  these  new  colonies  centres  of  business 
and  trade  as  well  as  of  agriculture. 

"  Tusc.  Disp.  iii.  20,  48.  Cicero  is  contrasting  the  words  and  the  acts  of  Gracchus. 
But  Gracchus  was  no  mere  rhetorician,  as  we  know  from  Cicero's  own  evidence 
{Brutus,  126)  ;  and,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  this  passage  must  be  taken  as 
indicating  a  serious  attempt  to  deal  with  the  financial  aspect  of  his  bill. 
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ignorant,  hungry,  and  idle  mob,  the  statesman  is,  so  to  speak, 
sitting  on  a  volcano.  Until  military  organisation  and  discipline 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  it,  till  the  centre  of  political  gravity 
could  be  shifted  away  from  it,  the  danger  was  chronic  and  extreme.^^ 
Bad  government  and  the  lawless  population  of  Alexandria  brought 
the  empire  of  the  Ptolemies  to  ruin  ;  bad  government  and  an 
unfed  populace  might  just  as  well  have  brought  the  Eoman  empire 
to  ruin.  No  Eoman  statesman  of  the  century  after  Gracchus  was 
able  effectually  to  counteract  the  tendencies  which  kept  this  great 
mass  of  population  crowded  in  the  city ;  circumstances  were  too 
strong  for  them  all,  even  for  Augustus  himself,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Sulla  they  acquiesced  in  the  Gracchan  remedy.  It  was 
an  ugly  running  sore  in  the  Eoman  system,  and  no  physician 
could  be  found  to  attack  its  causes  at  their  root.  All  that  could 
be  done  was  to  prevent  the  disease  from  becoming  mortal.  Though 
he  probably  had  higher  aims,  this  was  Gracchus's  method. 

W.  Warde  Fowler. 

(To  be  continued.) 

"  It  should  be  remembered  in  this  context  that  the  '  plebs  urbana  '  was  not  without 
divisions  and  organisation  of  its  own  which  were  not  under  the  ^control  of  the  state, 
but  could  be. used  for  poHtical  purposes  by  its  leaders.  These  were7(l)  the  'montes' 
and  '  pagi,'  (2)  the  '  collegia  compitalicia,'  which  had  in  course  of  time  (whatever  they 
may  originally  have  been)  become  centres  for  the  collection  and  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  lower  orders.  Thus  Q.  Cicero,  De  Petitione  Consulatus,  30,  writes  to 
his  brother,  *  Habeto  rationem  urbis  totius,'  collegiorum,  montium  (MSS.  omnium), 
pagorum,  vicinitatum;  ex  iis  principes  ad  amicitiam  tuam  si  adiunxeris,  reliquam 
multitudinem  facile  tenebis.'  Cp.  De  Domo,  74 :  '  Nullum  est  in  hac  urbe  collegium, 
nuUi  pagani  aut  montani  .  .  .  qui  non  amplissime  non  modo  de  salute  mea,  sed 
etiam  de  dignitate  decreverunt.  .  .  .  Quoniam  plebei  quoque  urbanae  maiores  nostri 
conventicula  et  quasi  concilia  quaedam  esse  voluerunt.'  This  subject  was  treated  by 
Mommsen  in  his  two  earliest  treatises,  De  Collegiis  et  Sodaliciis  and  Die  romisclie 
Tribus,  and  later  in  Staatsrecht,  iii.  114  foil.,  and  recently  it  has  been  fruitfully 
discussed  by  Wissowa  in  his  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen,  p.  234  foil.  Augustus 
judiciously  neglected  these  old  divisions  in  reorganising  the  city  and  policing  it  by  a 
division  into  '  regiones  '  and  '  vici,'  at  the  same  time  adroitly  connecting  the  '  compita ' 
with  the  worship  of  the  *  Lares  compitales '  together  with  the  '  Genius  August!.' 
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Blake  and  the  Battle  of  Santa  CriLz 


I'^HE  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Santa  Cruz,  which  was 
-  the  cKmax  of  Blake's  career,  was  the  reward  of  a  long  period 
of  patient  vigilance  and  unremitting  labour.  The  fleet  which  he 
and  Admiral  Montague  commanded  had  sailed  from  Torbay  on 
28  March  1656.  Including  fire  ships  it  numbered  some  forty-six 
sail,^  but  it  set  out  too  late  to  achieve  its  chief  object.  The  difficulty 
of  manning  the  fleet  and  political  discontents  amongst  some  of  the 
officers  delayed  its  departure  from  England,  and  thus  '  enabled  two 
galleons  and  the  smaller  vessels  from  the  belated  plate  fleet  of  the 
last  season  to  reach  Cadiz  unmolested.'  ^  When  Blake  arrived  at 
Cadiz  Bay  he  found  the  treasure  ships  in  safety,  and  the  Spanish 
fleet  so  protected  by  the  fortifications  of  the  harbour  that  it  was 
judged  impossible  to  attack  it  with  any  prospect  of  success.^  An 
attempt  on  Gibraltar,  suggested  apparently  in  the  original  instruc- 
tions of  the  two  admirals,  and  definitely  recommended  in  a  later 
letter  from  the  Protector,  was  also  deemed  impracticable,  for  want  of 
land  troops.''  Accordingly,  after  cruising  off  Cadiz  for  a  month, 
Blake  sailed  for  Lisbon  on  20  May,  leaving  sixteen  frigates  to  keep 
up  the  blockade.^  The  presence  of  the  fleet  at  Lisbon  was  needed 
in  order  to  force  King  John  IV  to  ratify  the  treaty  which  his 
ambassador,  Peneguiao,  had  concluded  with  the  Protector  on  10 
July  1654,  and  in  consequence  of  this  demonstration  the  ratifica- 
tions were  exchanged  on  31  May  1656.^  Blake  returned  to  his 
station  off  Cadiz  on  28  June,  detaching  a  squadron  to  the  coast  of 
Galicia,  which  rejoined  on  6  July.'^  On  10  July  another  squadron, 
consisting  of  five  frigates  and  a  fire  ship,  was  despatched  against 

^  For  a  list  see  Kawlinson  MS.  A.  xxxix.  498  (Bodleian  Library). 

2  Gardiner,  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate,  cabinet  edition,  iv.  228-32,  236. 
Part  of  this  plate  fleet  had  been  wrecked  in  the  West  Indies.     See  Thurioe,  v.  153. 

^  Gardiner,  Commomvealth  and  Protectorate,  iv.  236. 

*  The  question  of  the  attack  on  Gibraltar  is  discussed  at  length  in  Corbett's 
England  in  the  Mediterranean,  i.  322-6. 

"  Thurloe,  v.  69. 

^  Ihid.  V.  123,  124;  Gardiner,  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate,  iii.  181,  iv. 
237-40. 

^  Thurloe,  v.  170.  Captain  Blagg,  with  nine  ships,  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Galicia 
on  12  June,  and  rejoined  6  July,  ihid.  v.  188. 
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Malaga,  whilst  on  the  same  day  Blake  set  sail  for  the  Straits  to  find 
a  suitable  place  for  watering  his  ships.^  At  the  end  of  the  month, 
on  31  July,  he  was  back  at  Cadiz ;  at  the  beginning  of  August 
before  Salee  ;  on  24  Aug.  once  more  before  Cadiz  ;  on  16  Sept. 
again  in  Oeiras  Bay,  '  in  the  river  of  Lisbon.'^  It  seemed 
impossible  to  do  anything  more  than  blockade  Cadiz  and  threaten 
other  Spanish  ports  so  long  as  the  Spanish  government  kept  its 
war  ships  in  harbour  and  detained  its  galleons  in  the  West  Indies. 
*  The  Spaniard,'  wrote  Cromwell's  ambassador  in  Portugal,  '  uses 
his  buckler  more  than  his  sword.  In  the  Dutch  war  we  were  sure 
of  an  enemy  that  would  fight,  besides  good  prizes  to  help  to  pay 
charges ;  but  the  Spaniard  will  neither  fight  nor  trade.'  ^^ 

Seeing  that  practically  nothing  was  to  be  done  against  the 
Spaniard,  Montague  had  already  suggested  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  fleet  should  be  recalled.  *  A  dozen  or  fifteen  sail  of  nimble 
frigates,'  he  wrote  on  30  June,  '  kept  in  these  seas  constantly  will 
secure  your  Straits  trade,  mischief  the  Spaniard  most  of  all,  and 
more  probably  light  on  his  plate  fleet  than  a  greater  number  ;  and 
they  will  probably  be  alwaies  catchinge  somethinge  or  other  to 
advantage,  and  the  charge  not  so  great  to  the  nation  at  home ;  and 
they  have  the  benefitt  of  Lisbone  to  careene,  and  keep  themselves 
alwaies  cleane.'  ^^  The  Protector  himself  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion,  though  not  till  two  months  later.  On  28  Aug.  he 
ordered  Montague  to  return  home  with  the  heavier  ships,  whilst 
Blake  with  twenty  of  the  lighter  vessels  continued  cruising  off  the 
Spanish  coasts.  In  the  instructions  conveying  this  decision 
Cromwell  explained  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  keep  a  squadron 
at  sea  during  the  winter  months,  instead  of  recalling  the  whole  of 
the  fleet  in  the  autumn,  according  to  the  traditional  fashion.'^ 

That  which  we  believe  by  the  enemy  will  most  intend  will  be  the 
carrying  on  his  trade  to  the  West  Indies,  which  if  he  can  effectually  do 
he  will  not  much  care  for  what  else  is  done  upon  him.  And  our  intelli- 
gence is  that  at  this  time  he  is  fitting  out  some  ships  of  war  and  others 
to  send  from  Cadiz  into  those  parts,  the  certainty  whereof  we  suppose 
you  may  know ;  and  therefore  that  which  is  most  to  be  endeavoured  is 
the  spoiling  him  in  that  trade  by  intercepting  his  fleets  either  going  to  or 
coming  thence,  and  as  much  as  may  be  to  destroy  his  correspondencies 
thither.  It  will  be  of  great  use  also  to  prevent  the  coming  of  any 
materials  for  shipping,  or  other  contraband  goods,  into  Cadiz,  or  any  of 
his  ports,  which  you  can  have  an  eye  to,  and  as  much  as  may  be  prejudice 
his  trade  and  correspondence  with  Flanders.  Besides  these  things,  and 
what  other  damage  you  may  have  opportunity  to  do  the  enemy,  we  in  our 
keeping  the  said  fleet  in  those  seas  had  an  eye  to  the  preservation  of  the 
trade  of  this  commonwealth  in  the  Straits  and  to  Portugal,  which  we 
suppose  could  not  be  driven  on  without  a  very  good  countenance  and 

»  Thurloe,  v.  195,  257.  «  Ibid.  v.  422,  i.  729.  '«  Ihid.  v.  216. 

>'  Ihid.  V.  171.  •-•  Ihid.  V.  364. 
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strength,  in  respect  the  enemy  would  otherwise  be  able,  with  a  few  ships, 
to  obstruct  this  trade  wholly,  and  to  take  all  that  passed  either  to  or  from 
the  one  place  or  the  other.  ^^ 

Before  Cromwell's  orders  reached  the  admirals  they  had 
arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion,  and  adopted  a  still  more  thorough- 
going plan  of  action.  On  16  Sept.  Montague  wrote  that  he 
and  Blake  had  decided  not  to  send  the  great  ships  home,  as  they 
had  received  no  orders  to  that  effect.  It  was  unnecessary  to  do 
so,  since  they  could  now  use  Lisbon  as  a  naval  base.  *  We  have/ 
said  he,  *  this  harbour  to  friend  for  shelter  and  provisions.'  Besides 
this  it  was  inadvisable  to  divide  the  fleet  when  there  was  at  last 
some  prospect  of  a  battle.  '  We  now  hear  that  Spain  hath  ordered 
to  fit  eighteen  galleons  and  twelve  other  ships,  which  we  judge  will 
be  out  near  the  latter  end  of  January,  and  if  ever  there  be  hopes 
to  fight  Spain  that  is  like  to  be  the  time.'  ^^ 

The  day  after  Montague's  letter  was  written  the  two  admirals 
received  a  piece  of  news  which  supplied  an  additional  incentive  for 
the  retention  of  the  whole  fleet  in  Spanish  waters.  On  9  Sept. 
Stayner,  with  the  ships  left  to  blockade  Cadiz,  had  fallen  in  with  one 
of  the  two  annual  plate  fleets  from  America.^^  It  was  that  known 
as  the  fleet  of  the  Tierra  Firme,  or  the  Spanish  Main,  which  had 
escaped  one  English  commander  only  to  fall  into  the  jaws  of  another. 
During  July  and  August  Vice- Admiral  Goodson,  who  commanded 
the  squadron  Cromwell  had  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  had  been 
cruising  off  Havana,  hoping  to  intercept  this  particular  fleet.  At 
last  he  learnt  that  it  had  sailed  for  Spain  on  14  July,  four  days 
before  he  had  taken  up  his  station  off  the  port.  The  fleet  of  the 
Tierra  Firme  consisted  of  seven  ships ;  two  galleons  and  tw6 
store  ships  fitted  out  for  war  belonged  to  the  Spanish  government, 
and  the  other  three  were  merchant  ships  owned  by  private 
persons. ^^  For  two  months  they  had  waited  at  Havana,  expecting 
a  squadron  of  men-of-war  to  convoy  them  home,  but  Blake's 
blockade  of  Cadiz  prevented  this,  and  at  last,  *  upon  consideration 

"»  Thurloe,  v.  364.  '*  Ibid.  v.  421. 

'*  Stayner's  victory  is  announced  in  a  letter  from  him  to  the  generals  dated 
9  Sept.  (Thurloe,  v.  399),  and  in  an  unpublished  letter  of  14  Sept.  which  is 
in  the  Bawlinson  MS.  A.  liv.  133.  See  also  a  letter  from  Montague  to  Thurloe» 
19  Sept.  (Thurloe,  v.  433),  and  one  from  an  anonymous  intelligencer  in  Spain 
{ibid.  V.  523).  The  official  narrative  is  a  compilation  from  these  various  sources — 
'  A  True  Narrative  of  the  Success  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  give  to  some  Part  of 
the  Fleet  of  this  Commonwealth  upon  the  Spanish  Coast  against  the  King  of  Spain's 
West  India  Fleet,'  folio,  4  Oct.  1656. 

^*  English  lists  of  the  Spanish  fleet  are  printed  in  Thurloe,  v.  400,  434,  and  a 
Spanish  list  in  Duro's  Armada  Espanola,  v.  22-4.  Both  agree  as  to  the  number  o| 
vessels  ;  Duro  also  gives  their  armament.  The  largest,  the  admiral's  ship,  had  twenty- 
six  bronze  guns  and  a  crew  of  400  men ;  two  others  had  one  twenty-four  bronze  guns 
and  200  men,  the  other  thirty  bronze  and  iron  guns  and  also  200  men.  It  appears 
from  this  that  in  armament  the    panish  ships  were  inferior  to  Stayner's. 
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of  the  king  of  Spain's  necessities  for  money,'  they  resolved  to  sail 
alone.  After  a  voyage  of  fifty- eight  days  they  sighted  the  Spanish 
shore,  and  thought  themselves  in  safety.  On  their  way  they  cap- 
tured a  Portuguese  ship,  and  asked  their  prisoners  anxiously  where 
the  English  fleet  was.  The  answer  they  received  was  that  the 
Spaniards  had  beaten  them  off  the  coast  a  month  before,  so  that 
all  fears  of  danger  were  allayed,  and  they  bore  up  confidently  for 
Cadiz.  On  the  evening  of  8  Sept.  Captain  Stayner,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  Cadiz  Bay  by  a  gale,  spied  the  Spanish  ships  five  or 
six  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Cadiz,  and  at  once  gave  chase.  The 
unsuspecting  Spaniards  took  Stayner's  six  ships  for  fishing  boats, 
and  kept  company  with  them  all  night,  hanging  out  lights  and  firing 
guns,  as  it  was  their  custom  to  do.  Next  morning,  when  Stayner 
bore  up  to  engage,  it  was  too  late  to  escape.  To  a  spectator  his 
ships  looked  small  compared  to  the  bulky  galleons,  but  they  seemed 
*  all  fire  and  sail.'  ^^  Half  his  squadron  were  too  far  to  the  leeward 
to  take  part  in  the  engagement,  but  the  three  which  did  were  its 
strongest  ships.  These  were  the  '  Speaker,'  a  second-rate  carrying 
sixty-four  guns,  commanded  by  Stayner  himself,  the  *  Plymouth,' 
of  fifty-four,  and  the  *  Bridgwater,'  of  fifty-two  guns.  When 
the  fight  ended  only  two  of  the  Spaniards  had  escaped.  The 
Spanish  admiral's  ship  succeeded  in  reaching  Cadiz. '^  Stayner 
captured  the  galleon  of  the  rear-admiral,  Don  Juan  de  Hoyos,  said 
to  contain  two  million  pieces  of  eight, -^  and  Captain  John  Harman, 
of  the  *  Tredagh,'  took  a  richly  laden  merchantman.^^  Captain 
Kodriguez  Calderon's  ship  was  also  taken,  but  caught  fire  acciden- 
tally, and  went  to  the  bottom  with  a  cargo  worth  600,000  pieces  of 
eight.^^  The  galleon  of  the  Spanish  vice-admiral  fought  for  six 
hours  before  it  struck :  then  it  was  fired — according  to  English 
accounts,  by  the  Spaniards  themselves — and  all  but  ninety  of  its 
crew  sank  with  it.^^     Amongst  the  survivors  was  a  boy  of  sixteen, 

"  Thurloe,  v.  579. 

^*  Don  Marcus  del  Porto,  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  had  removed  his  flag  into 
one  of  the  smaller  ships.  '  As  for  the  Admirall,  which  gott  into  Cadiz,'  writes  Stayner, 
'  she  was,  as  the  prisoners  inform  me,  nothing  considerable,  for  she  was  only  made 
Admirall  to  have  preserved  the  gallioon  I  tooke,  and  that  she  might  have  gotten  clere 
away,  it  being  their  custome  to  make  their  least  considerable  ship  to  carry  the  flag  ' 
(Rawlinson  MS.  A.  liv.  133).  At  first  the  ship  was  reported  to  have  run  ashore  and 
sunk  (Thurloe,  v.  434 ;  but  see  p.  524). 

"  This  was  the  biggest  ship,  and  had  been  the  flagship  till  two  days  previously, 
according  to  Stayner.  The  armament,  according  to  Duro,  consisted  of  400  men  and 
twenty-six  bronze  guns. 

2"  A  ship  of  Cartagena,  commanded  by  Juan  de  la  Torre,  Thurloe,  v.  434.  It  had 
twenty-six  guns,  according  to  Duro. 

^^  A  ship  of  thirty  guns  and  200  men,  according  to  Duro,  containing,  according  to 
Stayner,  a  cargo  worth  600,000  pieces  of  eight. 

22  A  ship  of  twenty -four  guns  and  200  men,  according  to  Duro,  commanded,  accord- 
ing to  Stayner,  by  '  Don  Francesco  de  Esquevel,  a  Biscainer,'  and  containing  not  less 
than  -1,100,000  pieces  of  eight. 
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*  a  most  pregnant,  ingenious,  learned  youth,'  said  Montague, '  whose 
story  is  the  saddest  that  I  have  heard  or  read  of  to  my  remem- 
brance.' He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  marquis  de  Baydes,  late 
governor  of  Peru,  who  had  embarked  upon  the  galleon  all  the 
fortune  he  had  gained  in  the  colonies  and  the  whole  of  his  family.^^ 

*  In  the  fire,'  relates  Montague,  '  the  marquis's  lady  and  one  of  his 
daughters  fell  down  in  a  swoon  and  were  burned.  The  marquis 
himself  had  opportunity  to  have  escaped,  but  seeing  his  lady  and 
his  daughter,  whom  he  loved  exceedingly,  in  that  case,  said  he 
would  die  where  they  died,  and  embracing  his  lady  was  burned 
also  with  them.'^^  The  younger  children  w^ere  saved,  but  only  to 
find  themselves  without  father,  mother,  or  means. 

When  the  battle  ended,  out  of  the  eight  Spanish  ships  only  the 
smallest  of  the  king's  ships  and  two  merchantmen  of  little  value 
had  escaped :  the  rest  were  either  sunk  or  captured.  From  the 
nature  of  the  fight  the  loss  of  the  vanquished  was  far  greater  than 
the  gain  of  the  victors,  and  it  was  at  first  estimated  that  the  loss  to 
Spain  amounted  to  nine  million  pieces  of  eight,  whilst  the  captured 
silver  and  merchandise  were  said  to  be  w^orth  half  that  sum. 

Captain  Eobert  Story,  of  the  *  Hampshire  '  frigate,  w^as  chosen 
by  Blake  to  carry  the  news  to  England,  and  arrived  there  with  the 
despatch  of  the  two  admirals  on  30  Sept.  1656.''^^  On  24  Oct. 
Montague  himself  reached  Portsmouth,  bringing  the  captured 
galleon  and  some  smaller  prizes.^^  With  Montague,  in  obedience  to 
the  Protector's  order  of  28  Aug.,  Blake  sent  home  four  of  his 
heavier  ships — the  '  Naseby,'  the  '  Piesolution,'  the  *  Andrew,'  and 
the  *  Kainbow.'     He  transferred  his  flag  from  the  '  Naseby '  to  the 

*  Swiftsure,'  a  54-gun  ship,  which  was  the  largest  vessel  remaining 
under  his  command. ^^  But  the  situation  of  affairs  had  consider- 
ably altered  since  28  Aug.  In  Montague's  letter  of  16  Sept.  he 
had  announced  that  the  Spaniards  were  fitting  out  a  fleet  of  thirty 
ships  to  put  to  sea  in  the  next  January.^^  In  another,  dated 
20  Sept.,  he  had  given  further  intelligence,  gathered  from  one  of 
Stayner's  prisoners,  of  hardly  less  importance.  The  Mexican  fleet, 
said  the  son  of  the  marquis  de  Baydes,  was  now  in  the  harbour  of 
Havana — ten  ships,  carrying  no  less  than  ten  millions  of  plate.  It 
would  probably  arrive  in  European  waters  about  December,  would 
touch  at  the  Canaries  on  its  w^ay  to  obtain  directions,  and  would 
probably  in  the  end  make  for  one  of  the  Galician  ports,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  EngUsh  fleet.^^ 

^  Don  Francisco  Lopez  de  Zuniga,  marquis  de  Baydes,  governor  of  Chili,  who 
repulsed  an  attack  of  the  Dutch  upon  it  in  1641  ;  subsequently  governor  of  Peru. 

2»  Thurloe,  v.  433  ;  cf.  Waller,  Poems,  ed.  Drury,  p.  154. 

"  Commons'  Journals,  vii.  ^^  Thurloe,  v.  509,  524. 

"  Ibid.  V.  452;  Cal.  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1656-7,  pp.  444-5.  Vice-Admiral 
Richard  Badiley  returned  home  in  the  '  Resolution,'  ibid.  p.  463. 

2"  Thurloe,  v.  421.  29  jj^id.  v.  435. 
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The  Protector,  therefore,  countermanded  his  earlier  orders.^^ 
<  There  can  be  nothing,'  wrote  Cromwell,  *  of  more  consequence 
than  to  intercept  the  Spanish  fleet  going  to  and  coming  from  the 
West  Indies,  for  which  end  our  purpose  is  to  keep  a  fleet  in  those 
seas,  which  may  be  able  to  fight  with  any  fleet  the  Spaniards  can 
set  forth,  as  the  most  effectual  means  to  prosecute  that  w^ar.'  For 
that  reason,  in  case  Blake  had  not  already  sent  home  the  great 
ships,  as  his  former  instructions  prescribed,  the  Protector  left  him 
free  to  keep  or  to  send  as  many  of  them  as  he  might  think  fit. 
But,  anticipating  that  the  sending  had  already  taken  place — as  in 
fact  it  had — Cromwell  announced  that  he  was  despatching  two 
second-rate  ships  and  four  frigates  to  reinforce  Blake's  fleet. '^^ 

Blake  carried  out  the  spirit  of  the  Protector's  new  instructions 
with  admirable  fidelity.  He  had  now  about  twenty -six  ships  under 
his  command,  and  despite  wind  and  weather  he  maintained  his 
blockade  of  Cadiz  throughout  the  winter.  From  time  to  time  he 
visited  Lisbon  with  a  part  of  the  fleet,  in  order  to  obtain  w'ater  or 
provisions.  In  the  one  letter  of  the  period  which  has  survived  he 
complains  of  the  delay  of  the  English  government  in  sending  sup- 
plies, but  the  difficulty  of  providing  proper  drink  for  his  sailors 
troubled  him  more  than  the  want  of  victuals.  Beer  or  inferior  wine, 
copiously  diluted  with  water,  known  by  the  name  of  '  beverage,' 
was  usually  served  out  to  English  seamen  in  the  navy  of  the  period, 
but  neither  beer  nor  the  proper  kind  of  wdne  could  be  procured  at 
Lisbon.  *  The  great  anxiety,'  wrote  Blake  on  8  Dec,  *  is  how  we 
may  be  enabled  to  keep  the  sea  for  want  of  liquor.  This  country 
is  wholly  drained  of  beverage  wines.  We  cannot  make  up  above 
six  weeks'  drink  at  most ;  and  I  am  forced  to  buy  up  a  quantity  of 
good  drinking  wine  for  a  reserve,  to  be  disposed  of  among  the 
seamen  in  case  of  necessity,  which  is  a  bad  but  our  only  ex- 
pedient.'^^ On  the  continent  rumour  exaggerated  Blake's  diffi- 
culties, and  it  w^as  reported  that  the  English  fleet  was  in  very  sad 
condition  and  unprovided  of  all  things. ^^  Nevertheless  a  great 
impression  was  produced  by  the  fact  that  it  successfully  maintained 
its  blockade  of  the  Spanish  coast  through  the  winter  of  1656  ;  for 
it  marked  a  new  departure  in  naval  warfare,  and  no  other  navy  had 
yet  attempted  or  achieved  the  like.  With  justifiable  pride  Waller 
celebrated   the  feat  in   his   verses  on  the  war  with  Spain.     The 

^^  Thurloe,  v.  518.  This  despatch  is  undated,  but  was  evidently  written  after  the 
receipt  of  Montague's  despatch  of  16  Sept.  and  before  Montague's  return — probably, 
therefore,  somewhere  about  1  Oct. 

^^  The  second-rates  named  in  the  letter  were  the  '  Unicorn  '  and  the  '  George  ;  ' 
the  fourth-rates  were  the  'Bristol,'  '  Taunton,'  '  Phoenix,'  and  '  Jersey.'  The  '  George,' 
*  Unicorn,'  and  '  Phoenix '  were  at  Lisbon  in  January  1657.  Thurloe,  vi.  4.  The 
•*  Bristol '  and  '  Jersey  '  were  both  present  at  Santa  Cruz. 

32  Thurloe,  v.  691 ;  cf.  Oppenheim,  Administration  of  the  Royal  Navy,  p.  384. 

33  Thurloe,  vi.  39. 
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Spaniards,  he  said,  who  aimed  at  the  monarchy  of  the  whole  world, 
are  now  besieged  in  their  own  ports  by  our  ships,  and  see  the  red- 
cross  flag  of  England  flying  without  a  rival  on  the  sea. 

Others  may  use  the  ocean  as  their  road, 
Only  the  EngHsh  make  it  their  abode, 
Whose  ready  sails  with  every  wind  can  fly, 
And  make  a  covenant  with  th'  unconstant  sky ; 
Our  oaks  secure  as  if  they  there  took  root, 
We  tread  on  billows  with  a  steady  foot.^^ 

The  only  navy  which  could  hope  successfully  to  challenge  the 
English  was  that  of  Holland,  and  during  the  autumn  of  1656  and 
the  spring  of  1657  there  were  continual  rumours  that  the  Dutch 
would  intervene  in  the  war.  It  was  certain  that  for  commercial 
reasons  their  sympathies  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  it  was  often  said  that  Dutch  men-of-war  would  be  engaged  to 
protect  the  plate  fleet  in  its  voyage  from  America  or  to  transport 
its  cargo  of  silver  to  Spain.  This  belief  was  strengthened  by  the 
sending  of  Admiral  de  Kuyter  to  the  Mediterranean  in  December 
1656.  De  Euyter  had  six  men-of-war  under  his  command,  but  was 
to  unite  with  others  which  were  already  in  that  sea  or  in  Spanish 
waters,  and  he  was  in  charge  of  a  convoy  of  eighty  or  a  hundred 
merchantmen.  Before  sailing  he  received  secret  orders  from  the 
admiralty  of  Holland  enjoining  him  not  to  suffer  the  vessels  he 
convoyed  to  be  searched  by  English  men-of-war,  and  to  resist  the 
attempt  to  do  so  by  force  if  necessary.  He  was  also  to  take  great 
care  that  the  said  vessels  carried  no  Spanish  goods,  and  to  pre- 
vent Dutch  ships  from  conveying  articles  which  were  contraband  of 
war  into  the  ports  of  Spain  and  its  dependencies.^^  Though  these 
instructions  did  not  necessarily  mean  war  with  England,  it  was 
obvious  that  they  might  lead  to  a  collision  which  would  produce 
that  result,  if  the  captains  of  English  men-of-war  persisted  in 
searching  vessels  convoyed  by  Dutch  war  ships,  as  they  had  recently 
been  doing.  However,  neither  the  English  nor  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment wished  for  war,  and  a  maritime  treaty  between  the  two 
powers  was  being  negotiated  at  the  moment  for  the  settlement  of 
this  and  other  outstanding  subjects  of  dispute.  De  Kuyter's 
expedition  was  rather  directed  against  France  than  England, 
His  instructions  told  him  to  attack  the  corsairs  of  the  Barbary 
states  and  privateers  who  under  the  Portuguese  or  any  other  flag 
had  plundered  Dutch  merchantmen.  In  particular  he  was 
ordered  to  exercise  reprisals  against  the  French  privateers  who 
issued  from  the  ports  of  Provence  to  prey  upon  Dutch  traders.  It 
was  credibly  stated  that  since  the  last  treaty  between  the  United 

^*  '  Of  a  War  with  Spain  and  a  Fight  at  Sea,'  Works,  ed.  Drury,  p.  152. 
^^  La  Vie  de  Michel  de  Btiiter,  traduite  du  Hollandois  de  Gerard  Brandt,  by  Aubin, 
1698,  pp.  73-5. 
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Provinces  and  France  some  328  Dutch  ships  had  been  plundered  or 
taken  by  them,  and  that  when  sentences  ordering  restitution  were 
obtained  from  French  law  courts  their  execution  was  invariably 
frustrated  by  violence  or  intrigue.  Tired  of  diplomatic  representa- 
tions which  produced  no  result,  the  Dutch  had  resolved  to  right 
themselves  by  force.^^ 

With  two  such  serious  tasks  on  his  hands  De  Kuyter  was  not 
likely  to  involve  himself  in  fresh  complications.  Nevertheless,  as 
soon  as  his  squadron  arrived  at  Cadiz — which  it  did  about  the  end 
of  January,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Blake's  fleet — the 
rumour  spread  that  he  had  come  to  help  the  Spaniards  against 
the  English.  The  duke  of  Medina-Celi,  with  whom  De  Ruyter  had 
an  interview  three  days  after  his  arrival,  positively  informed  the 
Dutch  admiral  that  a  treaty  had  been  made  between  Don  Estevan 
de  Gamarra,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  and  the  states- 
general,  by  virtue  of  which  the  squadron  was  to  be  employed  to 
protect  the  coming  treasure  ships.  De  Ruyter  could  only  reply 
that  he  had  no  such  information  from  his  government,  and  that  in 
the  absence  of  express  orders  from  them  he  could  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Accordingly  he  left  Cadiz  and  entered  the  Mediterranean 
with  his  convoy  early  in  February.^^ 

About  the  same  time  Blake,  who  had  been  driven  off  his  station 
by  a  storm  which  forced  him  as  far  south  as  the  Straits,  having 
watered  his  ships  at  Tetuan,  was  returning  to  Cadiz.  The  con- 
flicting reports  he  received  about  the  plans  of  the  Spaniards  caused 
him  some  perplexity.  At  one  time  it  was  said  that  they  were 
equipping  twenty  or  thirty  ships  at  Cadiz,  and  intended  to  fight 
him  ;  at  another  time  it  was  as  positively  asserted  that  they  would 
only  send  out  eight  ships,  and  those  with  instructions  to  evade  him 
and  make  their  way  to  America."^  Of  the  movements  of  the  plate 
fleet  he  had  for  some  time  heard  nothing.  At  last  on  18  Feb.  Blake 
ascertained  the  truth  upon  indubitable  authority.  He  was  under 
sail  for  Cadiz  Bay,  with  twenty-nine  ships  under  his  command, 
when  he  met  a  merchantman  called  the  'Catherine'  of  London, 
bound  from  Barbadoes  to  Genoa.  Its  commander,  David  Young, 
had  fallen  in  with  the  Spanish  galleons  on  their  voyage  to  Europe, 
had  kept  them  in  sight  for  many  days,  and  had  left  them  steering 
a  direct  course  for  the  Canaries.  Young  was  no  ordinary  mer- 
chant skipper  ;  he  had  once  been  lieutenant  of  the  *  Amity  '  frigate, 

^*  Vie  de  Michel  de  Ruiter,  pp.  73-5 ;  Wicquefort,  Ilistoire  des  Provinces- 
Unies,  ed.  by  Chais  van  Buren,  ii.  435,  441,  436-74;  Ch^ruel,  Histoire  de  France 
sous  le  Ministdre  de  Mazarin,  iii.  58. 

"  De  Kuyter  arrived  at  Cadiz  i§  Jan.  and  left  i|  Jan.  Brandt,  p.  77,  relates  the 
story,  placing  the  interview  on  J§  Jan.  See  also  Thurloe,  vi.  4.  Mazarin  on  16  Dec. 
1656  sent  Bordeaux  notice  of  Gamarra's  plan,  and  of  Medina-Celi's  projected  con- 
ference with  De  Euyter  to  arrange  its  execution  ;  Cheruel,  MinisUre  de  Mazarin, 
iii.  38. 

38  Thurloe,  v.  556,  743,  vi.  4,  18,  48,  96 ;  Mcrcurius  Politicus,  p.  7486. 
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and  had  lost  his  right  hand  in  one  of  the  battles  against  the  Dutch. 
Realising,  therefore,  at  once  the  importance  of  the  information  he 
had  obtained,  he  resolved  to  seek  out  his  old  commander  instead 
of  pursuing  his  voyage  to  the  Straits.'^  On  receiving  Young's 
news  Blake  fired  a  salvo  for  joy  and  hastened  to  Cadiz.  Arrived 
there  he  summoned  Vice- Admiral  Bourne  and  Rear- Admiral  Stayner 
to  a  council  on  board  the  flagship.^"^  Their  advice  was  that  he 
should  pick  out  six  or  eight  frigates,  provision  them  for  six  weeks, 
and  send  them  to  meet  the  Spaniards.  A  council  of  captains  gave 
the  same  advice ;  but  Blake  refused  to  listen  either  to  captains  or 
admirals.  With  them  the  prospect  of  prize-money  was  the  dominant 
motive.  If  the  frigates  could  catch  the  galleons  at  sea  they  might 
be  as  successful  as  Stayner  had  been,  and  reap  an  even  richer 
harvest.  Some  of  the  Spanish  ships  might  escape,  some  would  go 
to  the  bottom  in  the  fight,  and  the  bulk  of  the  captured  treasure 
would  be  claimed  by  the  state,  but  in  any  case  a  large  part  of  the 
plunder  would  fall  to  the  victors.  Blake's  strategy  was  dictated 
by  less  simple  considerations,  and  he  refused  to  divide  his  fleet. 
In  the  first  place  it  was  pretty  certain  that  the  Spaniards  had 
received  news  of  the  coming  of  the  galleons,  and  it  was  probable 
that  the  fleet  which  was  being  equipped  in  Cadiz  would  put  to  sea 
to  protect  their  arrival.  To  destroy  the  last  war  ships  which  Spain 
could  get  together  seemed  to  him  an  object  of  more  immediate 
importance  than  to  intercept  the  plate  fleet  on  its  way  to  the 
Canaries.  The  total  destruction  of  the  Spanish  navy  would  make 
it  impossible  for  the  treasure  to  reach  Spain,  even  if  it  did  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

"»  Thurloe,  vi.  153,  184 ;  Weale's  journal  (Sloane  MS.  1431) ;  Cal.  S.  P.,  Dora., 
1657-8,  pp.  243,  545.  Young's  owners  deprived  him  of  his  command  for  this  dis- 
obedience, and  all  that  the  English  government  did  for  him  in  return  was  to  recommend 
him  for  a  command  in  the  Swedish  navy. 

•"•  Stayner  says  the  meeting  took  place  on  17  Feb.,  when  Blake  was  lying  in  the 
Bay  of  Gales  with  twenty-nine  sail  of  men-cf-war.  '  The  generall,'  he  continues, 
*  called  the  vice-admirall  and  me  on  board  at  that  tim,  our  advice  was,  that  he  would 
put  five  or  six  weekes  victualls  into  6  or  8  sayle  of  the  best  frigatts  and  send  them 
to  meet  them,  but  he  would  not  hear  of  dividing  the  Fleet,  but  called  a  councell,  and 
imparted  the  intelligence  to  the  commanders,  and  required  their  advice,  which  also 
was  to  send  a  party  to  the  Canaries  to  meet  them,  but  the  Generall  inquiring  what 
provisions  was  in  the  fleet  found  not  one  monthes  victualls  at  six  to  four  mens  allow- 
ance.' On  the  other  hand  Weale  says  in  his  journal  under  18  Feb.,  '  Under  sayle 
with  a  very  fayre  gale  for  Cadiz  and  hee  meets  with  a  shipp  which  came  from  the 
Barbadoes  commanded  by  Lieutenant  David  Young  (formerly  lieut:  of  the  Amity 
frigate)  who  informed  us  of  12  sayle  of  galleounes  comeing  for  Spayne.  The  generall 
for  joy  fireth  4  piece  of  ordnance  &  standeth  away  off  on  a  wind  and  lee  haled :  it 
bloweth  indifferent  fre^li  and  wee  stand  off  all  night '  (Sloane  MS.  1431).  Weale 
goes  on  to  say  that  they  joined  the  rear-admiral  and  his  squadron  on  21  Feb. ;  there- 
fore Stayner  antedates  the  council  in  placing  it  on  17  Feb.  Stayner's  narrative  is 
addressed  to  Charles  II,  and  was  written  some  years  after  the  events  it  relates ;  Add. 
MS.  32093,  f.  372.  John  Bourne  seems  to  have  become  vice-admiral  when  Badiley 
went  home,  and  Stavner  rear-admiral  at  the  same  time. 
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Moreover,  it  was  at  present  absolutely  impossible  to  equip 
a  squadron  for  such  a  cruise  as  the  captains  proposed.  The 
provisions  of  the  fleet  were  almost  spent.  Blake  found  upon 
inquiry  that  there  were  not  victuals  available  for  more  than 
a  month  or  so,  even  if  rations  were  reduced  and  six  men  put  upon 
the  allowance  of  four.'*^  Until  the  long-delayed  supplies  arrived 
from  England  all  that  the  fleet  could  do  was  to  remain  upon  its 
station.  Accordingly  Blake  ordered  his  ships  to  lie  between  Cape 
St.  Marie  and  Cape  Spartel,  Bourne's  squadron  to  the  north  of  the 
line,  his  own  in  the  centre,  and  Stayner's  to  the  south,  so  as  to 
cover  as  wide  a  space  as  possible.'*^  The  fleet  kept  its  station  till 
the  end  of  March,  when  it  put  into  Lagos  Bay  to  water.  There 
on  26  March  it  was  joined  by  the  'Yarmouth'  frigate,  which 
brought  with  her  the  much  needed  victualling  ships  from  England. 
They  carried  six  months'  provision  for  the  fleet,  and  Blake  lost  no 
time  in  transferring  their  contents  to  his  own  ships.  '  No  man 
living,'  said  a  letter  from  one  of  his  ofificers,  'remembereth  so  much 
goods  taken  out  and  in,  in  so  short  a  time,  without  the  least 
damage  either  to  the  provisions  or  ships,  which  were  board  and 
board.'  The  transhipment  took  place  in  Trevila  or  Travira  road, 
a  Portuguese  harbour  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Cadiz."*^  While  the 
fleet  lay  there  news  came  that  the  treasure  ships  had  reached  the 
Canaries.  Thereupon  Blake's  impatient  subordinates  urged  him 
to  sail  direct  to  the  islands,  but  he  insisted  on  revisiting  Cadiz  Bay 
first,  and  leaving  Travira  on  8  April  was  off  the  bar  of  St.  Lucar 
the  next  day.  There  message  after  message  came  to  him  from 
his  intelligencers,  all  telling  him  the  same  story.  The  galleons,  it 
was  said,  had  landed  the  king's  treasure  and  the  best  part  of  their 
cargo  at  Tenerife,  and  lay  at  anchor  there  in  the  Bay  of  Santa 
Cruz,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified  to  protect  them.  On 
13  April  arrived  one  William  Sadlington,  captain  of  an  English 
privateer,  who  declared  that  he  had  seen  the  galleons  lying  in  the 
bay,  and  had  marked  their  position.^* 

Blake   delayed   no   longer.     By  this  time  he  had  also  made 

^'  stayner's  narrative,  Add,  MS.  32093,  f.  372.  On  2  Oct.  1656  the  admiralty  had 
been  instructed  to  send  four  months'  provisions  for  4,500  men  to  the  fleet  under  Blake 
and  Montague,  Cat.  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1656-7,  p.  122.  These  or  other  victuallers 
arrived  at  Lisbon  early  in  November,  Mercurius  Politicus,  p.  7502. 

■'-  Stayner's  narrative. 

**  Ibid. ;  Thurloe,  vi.  153 ;  letter  from  aboard  the  '  Jersey '  frigate,  6  May  1657, 
printed  in  ilifercwrms  Politicus,  p.  7825;  Cal.  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1656-7,  pp.  193,  198, 
343. 

^'  '  Sunday  being  the  12  being  under  sayle  off  Cales  came  two  small  vessels  to  the 
generall,  one  from  Leghorn  and  the  other  from  the  Canary  Islands,  being  on  a  private 
account,  and  commanded  by  one  Saddleton.'  Letter  from  aboard  the  '  Jersey '  frigate, 
6  May  1057.  Sadlington  was  paid  subsequently  a  hundred  pounds  for  this  service 
{Cal.  S.  P.,  Dom.,  1068-9,  p.  74  ;  cf.  ibid.  p.  243).  Stayner  puts  Sadlington's  arrival  on 
the  afternoon  of  11  April. 
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certain  that  the  Spanish  ships  in  Cadiz  were  in  no  condition  to  put 
to  sea.  On  the  13th  he  called  his  captains  together  and  told  them 
that  he  had  resolved  to  go  to  the  Canaries  and  attack  the  galleons 
in  the  harbour  of  Santa  Cruz.  As  before  he  would  not  divide  his 
fleet;  for  it  was  confidently  reported  that  De  Euyter  had  con- 
tracted with  the  Spaniards  to  convey  the  treasure  from  Santa  Cruz 
to  Flanders,  and  that  he  had  sailed  for  the  Canaries  with  sixteen 
men-of-war  to  carry  out  his  bargain.  It  might  well  be  that  a  show 
of  force  would  prevent  this  attempt  from  being  made ;  if  not, 
Blake  would  need  all  his  ships  to  frustrate  its  accomplishment.''^ 
So  with  twenty-three  ships  under  his  command  and  a  steady  north- 
east wind  to  carry  him  down  to  the  islands  Blake  set  out  upon  his 
voyage. 

The  wind  continued  fair  all  the  way,  and  on  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  18  April,  Punto  de  Anaga,  the  north-eastern  point  of 
Tenerife,  was  sighted.  By  Sunday  night  the  fleet  was  off  Santa 
Cruz  Bay,  and  Blake's  ships  made  ready  for  the  battle  of  the 
morrow.  Two  frigates,  the  *  Plymouth  '  and  the  '  Nantwich,'  were 
detached  as  scouts,  and  at  daylight  on  Monday  morning  they  sig- 
nalled that  the  enemy  were  still  in  Santa  Cruz  harbour,  though 
the  shadow  of  the  highlands  made  them  invisible  to  the  English 
fleet.  About  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  20  April,  Blake 
summoned  his  captains  on  board  the  flagship  to  settle  the  details  of 
the  attack.^6 

The  Spaniards  had  seen  the  strange  sails  in  the  offing,  but  they 
felt  safe  and  confident.  A  Flemish  captain,  less  assured,  asked  the 
Spanish  commander  for  leave  to  put  to  sea.  The  Spaniard  laughed 
and  told  him  he  might  go  if  he  would.     The  English  fleet,  said 

*^  Thurloe,  writing  to  Henry  Crom^Yell  on  5  May,  summarises  a  letter  of  Blake's, 
not  now  extant,  in  which  Blake  announces  that  he  set  sail  from  Cadiz  for  the  Canaries 
on  13  April.  '  He  alsoe  informes  that  de  Euyter  is  gone  with  16  or  17  saile  of  ships 
of  warre  towards  those  islands  to  bringe  that  money  into  Flanders ;  which  hath  occa- 
sioned the  Generall  to  saile  with  the  whole  fleete '  (Thurloe,  vi.  261). 

<«  The  English  accounts  of  the  battle  are  (a)  Stayner's  narrative,  Add.  MS. 
32093,  f.  372.  This,  which  is  the  most  detailed  account,  has  never  been  utilised  by 
historians  of  the  battle,  (b)  The  official  narrative,  ordered  to  be  published  on  28  May 
1657,  '  as  it  was  communicated  in  a  letter  from  the  General.'  (c)  A  series  of  letters 
from  various  officers  in  the  fleet  printed  in  Mercurius  PoUticus  for  28  May  to  4  June 
1657,  pp.  7822-6.  (d)  Weale's  journal,  which  contains  a  few  lines  on  the  battle  and 
supplies  many  dates  for  the  voyage,  Sloane  MS.  1431.  (e)  The  autobiography  of  a 
Quaker  who  was  at  the  time  boatswain's  mate  on  the  '  Bristol '  frigate.  This  is 
entitled  The  Fighting  Sailor  turned  Peaceable  Christian  :  manifested  in  the  Convince- 
ment  and  Conversion  of  Thomas  Lurting,  with  a  Short  Relation  of  inany  Great  Dangers 
and  Wmiderful  Deliverances  He  met  withal.  Professor  Montagu  Burrows  was  good 
enough  to  refer  me  to  this  book.  The  edition  quoted  below  is  dated  1813.  Duro's 
Armada  Espanola,  v.  24-7,  1899,  contains  an  account  of  the  battle  from  Spanish 
sources.  He  states  that  he  had  published  the  report  of  Diego  de  Egues  and  other 
documents  in  the  Bosquejo  Bidgrafico  del  Almirante  Diego  de  Egues  y  Beamont,  y 
Belacion  del  Combate  Naval  q'ue  sostuvo  con  Ingleses  en  Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife 
(Seville,  1892.)     I  have  used  Duro's  history,  but  have  not  seen  these  documents. 
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Don  Diego  de  Egues,  might  come  if  they  dared,  for  he  would  serve 
them  as  they  had  been  served  at  Hispaniola.*^  There  were  good 
grounds  for  this  proud  security,  for  the  harbour  had  been  so  strongly 
fortified  that  a  successful  attack  seemed  to  be  impossible.  At  its 
seaward  extremity  stood  a  strong  castle  of  stone  armed  with  forty 
guns  or  more.  Six  or  seven  stone  forts,  very  near  to  each  other 
and  connected  by  a  triple  line  of  breastworks  for  musketeers,  com- 
pleted the  land  defences.^^  Along  the  curve  of  the  shore,  which 
lay  in  the  manner  of  a  semicircle,  the  Spanish  ships  were  moored, 
within  musket  shot  of  the  forts  and  breastworks.  In  all  there  were 
sixteen  vessels.  Some  seven  of  them  were  great  galleons  of  a 
thousand  to  twelve  hundred  tons  burden,  five  more  ranged  from 
six  to  eight  hundred  tons,  and  the  rest  were  ships  of  about  three 
hundred  tons.^^     The  smaller  ships  lay  close  to  the  shore,  but  the 

*^  Letter  in  Mercurius  Politicus,  p.  7822.  The  story  is  repeated  in  Heath's 
Chronicle  and  became  popular.  Prisoners  reported  that  when  the  Spaniards  heard  of 
the  approach  of  Blake's  fleet  'they  derided  us  amongst  themselves,  laughed  our 
intentions  to  scorne,  drank  healthes  to  our  confusion,  and  were  (of  Spaniards)  very 
jolly '  {Mercurius  Politicus,  p.  7826). 

*^  The  harbour  is  well  described  by  Glas  :  '  The  best  road  for  shipping  here  is 
between  the  middle  of  the  town  and  a  fort  or  castle,  about  a  mile  to  the  northward  of 
it.  In  all  that  space  ships  anchor  from  a  cable's  length  distance  from  the  shore, 
in  six,  seven,  and  eight  fathoms  of  water,  to  half  a  mile,  in  twenty-five  or  thirty 
fathoms. 

'  In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  mole,  built  at  a  vast  expence,  for  the  convenience 
of  landing.  It  runs  to  the  northward,  and  the  outermost  part  of  it  turns  toward  the 
shore.  In  mild  weather  goods  are  landed  at  a  creek  among  the  rocks,  near  the 
custom-house,  at  the  distance  of  a  stone's  cast  to  the  southward  of  the  mole. 

*  In  going  from  the  mole  into  the  town  there  is  a  square  fort  on  the  left  hand, 
named  St.  Philip's,  which  is  the  principal  one  in  the  bay.  To  the  northward  of  it, 
along  shore,  are  some  forts  or  batteries,  mounted  with  guns,  the  most  considerable  of 
which  is  called  Passo  Alto.  Near  it  is  a  steep  rocky  den  or  valley,  beginning  at  the 
seashore,  and  running  a  long  way  inland,  which  would  render  any  attack  of  an  enemy 
on  that  quarter  extremely  difficult.  There  is  another  fort  along  shore,  to  the  north- 
ward of  this. 

'  At  the  south  end  of  the  town  are  some  batteries,  and  beyond  them,  close  to  the 
shore,  there  is  a  fort  called  St.  Juan.  All  the  sea-shore,  from  thence  to  the  southward, 
is  generally  inaccessible,  being  naturally  fenced  with  rocks,  on  which  the  surf  breaks 
almost  continually.  All  these  forts  are  mounted  with  cannon,  and  joined  to  each 
other  with  a  thick  stone  wall,  which  begins  near  the  rocky  den  and  continues,  with 
little  interruption,  to  Fort  St.  Juan.  This  wall  is  only  breast-high  within,  but  higher 
without,  facing  the  sea.  The  entry  to  the  town  from  the  sea  is  at  the  mole,  where 
there  is  an  open  passage  between  the  wall  and  St.  Philip's  Castle,  which  commands 
and  guards  this  entry.'     Canary  Islands,  1764,  pp.  235-6. 

*"  There  is  some  difference  as  to  the  number  of  the  Spanish  ships  in  the  harbour. 
Duro  describes  the  fleet  of  Nueva  Espafia  which  arrived  at  Santa  Cruz  in  February  as 
composed  of  two  men-of-war  and  nine  armed  merchantmen.  He  gives  their  names  and 
the  names  of  the  captains.  The  flagship  of  Diego  de  Egues  was  the  '  Jesus  Maria  ' 
and  the  next  in  importance  the  '  Concepcion,'  on  board  which  was  Don  Jos6  Centeno, 
his  second  in  command.  The  English  official  narrative  and  other  accounts  agree  that 
the  fleet  attacked  consisted  of  sixteen  ships,  and  the  narrative  gives  the  names  of  the 
commanders.  The  discrepancy  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  Duro  makes  no  mention  of  any 
but  the  treasure  ships.  '  The  Spaniards,'  says  one  of  the  accounts  in  Mercurius 
Politicus, '  were  sixteen  great  ships  :  13  of  them  came  from  the  West  Indies ;  the  other 
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great  galleons  were  at  anchor  further  out,  with  their  broadsides 
towards  the  sea,  and  all  alike  were  covered  by  the  guns  of  the 
batteries  and  the  castles. 

Difficult  as  the  task  was  which  lay  before  them,  neither  Blake 
nor  his  captains  hesitated  to  attempt  it.  Two  years  before,  when 
he  destroyed  the  Tunisian  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Porto  Farina, 
Blake  had  learnt  how  little  land  batteries  could  avail  against 
skilled  gunners  and  disciplined  crews.^^  He  was  now  about  to 
repeat  the  experiment  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  only  question  the 
council  was  asked  to  discuss  was  the  manner  of  attack.  Should 
the  whole  fleet  or  part  of  it  be  sent  in  to  destroy  the  galleons ;  and 
if  only  part,  should  Blake  command  it  himself  or  entrust  the  duty 
to  one  of  his  subordinates  ? 

At  a  previous  consultation  Stayner  had  suggested  that  twelve 
of  the  best  frigates  should  go  into  the  bay,  and  the  rest  of  the 
ships  stay  outside,  but  he  had  not  succeeded  in  persuading  his 
commander.  Blake  now  adopted  Stayner's  plan,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  judgment  of  the  captains  in  general,  and  selected  for 
its  execution  four  frigates  out  of  each  of  the  three  squadrons  form- 
ing the  fleet.^^  The  captains  asked  that  Stayner  might  command 
them,  and  Blake  inquired  if  he  was  willing  to  do  so.  *  With  all 
my  heart,'  answered  Stayner,  and  the  command  of  the  frigates 
was  formally  entrusted  to  him.  One  important  modification,  how- 
ever, was  made  in  the  original  plan.  Blake  was  resolved  to  strike 
with  his  whole  force,  and  did  not  intend  that  any  of  his  vessels  should 
remain  idle  spectators  of  the  battle  in  the  harbour.  He  told 
Stayner  that  he,  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  would  follow  the  first 
division,  and  batter  the  castles  while  they  destroyed  the  ships.  No 
detailed  instructions  were  given  either  to  Stayner  or  his  captains, 
but  he  was  left  free  to  give  them  whatever  directions  he  thought 
fit.  Stayner's  own  orders  were  very  simple  and  clear.  He  told 
the  eleven  captains  to  follow  him  in  a  line,  observing  the  order  in 
which  Blake  had  named  them.  He  himself  would  lead  them,  and 
would  go  wherever  he  saw  the  greatest  danger.  They  were  to 
anchor  three  or  four  cables'  length  from  the  shore,  so  that  they 
might  have  room  to  veer  their  ships,  if  necessary,  during  the  fight, 
and  to  heave  them  off  after  they  had  done  their  business.  Finally 
not  a  gun  was  to  be  fired  until  they  were  at  anchor. 

hree  were  outward-bound  '  (p.  7824).  The  English  official  narrative  confirms  this, 
saying,  '  These  commanders  with  their  ships  were  in  Santa  Cruz  before  their  fleet 
arrived  from  the  Indies,'  and  giving  three  names  not  in  Duro's  list.  It  also  mentions 
a  ship  that  came  from  Santo  Domingo,  whose  commander's  name  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Duro's  list.     This  brings  the  total  up  to  fifteen  ships. 

^"  Gardiner,  ComnwmvcaUh  and  Protectorate,  iv.  154 ;  Corbett,  Englatid  in  the 
Mediterranean,  i.  306. 

*'  The  ships  selected  were  the '  Speaker,' '  Lucie  '  ('  Lyme  '  ?), '  Lamport,'  '  Newbury,' 

'  Bridgwater,'     '  Plymouth,'     '  Worcester,'     '  Newcastle,'     '  Foresight,'     '  Centurion,' 

Winceby,'  and  '  Maidstone.'    Stayner  gives  their  names  in  the  margin  of  his  narrative. 
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Save  that  two  shots  were  fired  as  the  ships  sailed  into  the 
bay  these  orders  were  punctually  observed.  Stayner,  as  he 
had  promised,  led  the  way  in  the  '  Speaker.' 

I  stood  (says  he)  upon  the  forecastle  of  our  ship  to  seek  a  good  berth 
for  the  better  doing  of  our  work.  I  perceived  I  might  get  in  between  the 
admiral  and  the  vice-admiral  to  our  great  advantage,  which  I  did.  .  .  • 
We  went  as  near  as  we  could  with  safety,  and  were  within  pistol  shot  of 
the  admiral  and  vice-admiral  and  little  more  of  the  rear  ;  they  were  all 
great  ships  that  rode  near  the  castle,  a  thousand  and  twelve  hundred  tons 
apiece. 

The  rest  of  the  frigates  imitated  the  action  of  the  *  Speaker '  as 
well  as  they  could,  though  not  without  disorder,  for  the  Spaniards 
fired  furiously  from  the  ships  and  the  shore,  and  some  of  the 
English  commanders  were  less  careful  than  they  should  have  been. 
Nevertheless  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  all  Stayner's  division 
were  anchored  alongside  the  Spaniards,  and  the  battle  began. 

During  the  first  stage  of  the  fight  the  position  in  which  the 
Spaniards  had  placed  their  ships  was  so  far  from  increasing  their 
security  that  it  positively  assisted  their  assailants.  The  English 
frigates  were  to  some  extent  protected  from  the  fire  of  the 
batteries  along  the  shore  by  the  lofty  hulls  of  their  opponents,  and 
their  loss  was  very  slight.  *  They  were  my  barricadoes,'  said 
Stayner  of  the  two  vessels  he  engaged  ;  the  vice-admiral's  ship 
covered  the  *  Speaker '  from  the  fire  of  the  nearest  fort,  the 
admiral's  from  that  of  the  great  castle.  Under  these  conditions 
the  superior  gunnery  of  the  English  frigates  rapidly  produced  its 
natural  results,  and  ship  after  ship  struck  or  was  silent. 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  Blake  and  the  rest  of  the  English 
fleet  entered  the  harbour  and  stationed  themselves  to  seaward 
of  the  first  division.  By  that  time  some  of  the  frigates,  having 
disposed  of  their  immediate  opponents,  were  already  trying  to 
warp  themselves  off ;  others  were  attempting  to  take  possession  of 
their  prizes  or  to  set  them  on  fire.  The  greater  galleons  still  re- 
sisted, but  it  was  evident  that  they  could  not  long  defend  them- 
selves, and  the  arrival  of  the  second  division  sealed  their  fate.-^- 

"  All  these  details  are  from  Stayner's  narrative.  The  official  account  says  nothing 
of  the  division  of  the  fleet,  but  the  fact  is  confirmed  from  several  sources.  Weale's 
journal  says,  under  20  April,  'In  the  morning  under  sayle  off  Neger  point,  the  Gen'^ 
calleth  a  counsell  of  Warr,  12  frigotts  are  ordered  to  fall  on  first  of  whom  the  Speaker 
is  chiefe ;  about  9  in  the  morning  the  Gen"'  gunnes  begin  to  worke,  and  the  bulletts 
to  fly,  by  that  time  wee  come  in  some  are  worping  off  and  others  fyring,  some  sunke, 
as  neere  as  I  can  guesse  thus,  there  Admirall  fired  accidentally,  there  Vice-admirall 
and  reare  admirall  were  burnt  and  about  12  more,  with  the  4  prizes  that  were  warped 
off,  soe  that  there  were  in  all  16  sayle  fiered  and  sunk,  besides  some  small  vessels,  vizt 
14  burnt  3  sunke :  In  the  evening  we  are  under  sayle,  and  all  get  off  God  be  praised, 
but  as  soon  as  off  the  Speaker's  foremast  and  mainmast  goe  by  the  board,  and  she 
is  like  as  wracke  in  the  sea  very  leake  and  much  toren  '  (Sloane  MS.  1431).  Weale  in 
the  '  Jersey  '  and  Lurting  in  the  '  Bristol '  both  came  in  with  the  second  division. 
VOL.  XX. — NO.  LXXVIII.  R 
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Between  twelve  and  one  the  ship  of  the  Spanish  vice-admiral  was 
seen  to  be  in  flames  and  immediately  afterwards  it  blew  up. 
A  few  minutes  later  the  galleon  of  the  admiral  blew  up  also,  and 
in  a  moment  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  her  but  the  carved  work 
of  the  stern  floating  on  the  waters. 

So  far  as  the  Spanish  fleet  was  concerned  the  battle  was  now 
over ;  what  remained  was  a  contest  between  the  English  ships  and 
the  forts.  The  fire  of  the  Spanish  batteries,  hitherto  partly 
masked  by  their  own  vessels,  increased  in  vigour,  but  ere  long  the 
guns  of  Blake's  ships  asserted  their  superiority.  Some  of  the 
works  on  the  shore  were  deserted  by  their  defenders,  and  others 
temporarily  silenced.  Meanwhile  the  boats  of  the  squadron  com- 
pleted their  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  Sometimes  the 
Spaniards  had  entirely  abandoned  their  ships  ;  in  other  cases  a 
few  men  remained  behind,  who  fired  an  ill-aimed  broadside  as  the 
boats  approached,  and  then  dropped  over  the  side  and  escaped  to 
the  shore.  The  smoke  of  the  guns  and  the  burning  ships  usually 
protected  the  assailants  from  serious  loss,  and  their  chief  danger 
came  from  the  musketeers  in  the  breastworks.  The  boatswain  of 
the  *  Bristol '  gives  an  exact  and  vivid  picture  of  the  process.  The 
first  galleon  he  attempted  to  board  seemed  to  have  no  men  in  it. 

They  lay  close  on  board  until  we  came  within  two  or  three  ships'  lengths 
of  them,  and  then  they  rose  up  and  fired  several  guns  at  us,  but  being  so 
near  their  ships  all  their  shot  went  over  us. 

The  next  ships  to  which  he  turned  his  attention  were  really 
occupied. 

I  saw  (says  he)  three  galleons  on  shore,  all  on  board  one  another,  one 
of  them  along  the  shore,  and  one  cross  her  hawse,  and  the  other  cross 
her  stern,  about  a  musket  shot  from  our  ships;  and  there  was  a  castle 
on  one  side  of  them  and  a  breastwork  on  the  other,  with  about  fifty  or 
sixty  men  in  it,  as  was  supposed,  and  the  galleons  lay  about  half  a  cable's 
length  from  the  castle,  and  the  same  distance  from  the  breastwork,  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  shore.  Then  I  took  the  pinnace  and  two  men  with 
me,  and  was  going  to  set  them  on  fire ;  but  the  captain  saw  me,  and 
called  me  back,  and  sent  five  men  more  with  me  ;  and  on  our  setting 
forward  our  ship  fired  a  gun,  and  in  the  smoke  thereof  we  got  on  board 
the  galleon,  receiving  no  harm  (the  Spaniards  having  left  them),  and  I 
instantly  set  one  of  them  on  fire,  which  burnt  the  other  two  galleons. 
And  when  we  could  stay  no  longer  by  reason  of  the  fire,  and  our  ship's 
crew  not  being,  as  formerly,  mindful  of  us  to  fire  some  guns,  that  in  the 
smoke  thereof  we  might  have  retired  from  the  galleons  without  the 
discovery  of  any  from  the  breastwork  .  .  .  the  breastwork  having  full 
sight  of  us,  discharged  a  volley  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  small  shot,  and 
killed  two  of  our  men,  and  shot  a  third  in  the  back,  and  I  sat  close  to  one 
that  was  killed  between  him  and  the  shore  and  received  no  harm.-^^ 

^'  Lurting,  The  Fighting  Sailor,  pp.  8,  9. 
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In  this  manner  all  the  Spanish  ships  which  had  not  been 
sunk  were  successively  fired.  Blake  regarded  it  as  useless  to 
make  prizes,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  it  would  be  dangerous,  if  not 
impossible,  to  carry  them  out  of  the  bay-.  The  *  Swiftsure '  and 
four  frigates  belonging  to  Stayner's  division  had  each  a  captured 
vessel  at  her  stern,  which  they  confidently  hoped  to  bring  off. 
Blake  sent  peremptory  orders  that  these  prizes  should  be  burnt, 
and  had  to  repeat  these  orders  three  times  before  their  reluctant 
captors  obeyed.^^ 

By  three  o'clock  the  business  of  destruction  was  complete,  and 
nothing  was  left  for  Blake  to  do  but  to  effect  a  safe  retreat  from 
the  bay.  This,  however,  was  the  most  critical  part  of  his  task. 
*  It  remained  to  complete  this  mercy,'  says  the  ofiScial  narrative  of 
the  victory, 

that  our  own  ships  should  come  off  well,  wherein  the  greatest  hazard  and 
difficulty  lay  ;  for  some  riding  near  the  shore  and  being  sorely  maimed 
did  require  to  be  warped  off ;  others,  when  we  came  to  weigh,  drove  with 
the  wind,  [which  was]  the  while  blowing  right  into  the  bay,  and  one  of 
our  best  frigates  struck.  The  enemy  in  the  meantime  supplied  fresh  men 
into  his  forts  for  those  we  had  killed  and  beaten  out,  in  the  heat  of  the 
action,  and  from  them  and  the  castle  continued  playing  upon  us,  till 
about  seven  of  the  clock  at  night  every  ship  and  vessel  belonging  to  the 
fleet  were  by  the  good  hand  of  God  got  safe  out  of  command.-^^ 

The  last  ship  to  leave  the  bay  was  the  *  Speaker.'  While  the 
whole  fleet  had  lost  but  fifty  men  killed  and  about  120  wounded 
Stayner's  ship  had  five  men  killed,  ten  mortally  wounded,  and  thirty 
others  seriously  injured.  She  was  so  battered  and  damaged  by 
Spanish  shot  that  she  was  scarcely  seaworthy.  Her  crew  warped 
her  off  for  about  half  a  mile,  but  it  was  all  they  could  do  to  keep 
her  afloat.  *  We  had  now  no  shift  to  keep  her  from  sinking,'  says 
Stayner, '  but  by  nailing  hides  over  the  holes,  and  butt  staves  along 
the  sides  of  the  hides,  for  we  had  eight  or  nine  foot  water  in  the 
ship.'  Her  masts  were  tottering,  her  main-yard  and  foreyard 
shot  away,  her  main-top  mast  by  the  board.  *  We  had  not  one 
whole  rope  over-head,  nor  sail,  but  spritsail  and  spritsail-topsail.' 
Blake  appointed  Vice-Admiral  Bourne  to  tow  the  '  Speaker '  out, 

'*  Stayner's  narrative.  '  Seven  or  eight  of  their  ships  we  had  possession  of,  but 
they  were  either  disabled  by  shots  or  by  them  set  on  fire,  so  that  we  could  not  get  any 
of  them  off.'     Mercurius  Politicus,  p.  7824. 

"  The  castle,  which  is  evidently  the  fort  called  by  Glas  St.  Philip's,  is  described 
by  Lurting  as  having  '  40  guns  at  least,'  but  its  batteries  did  little  damage.  '  As  for 
the  castle  of  40  guns,'  says  he,  '  we  were  got  so  far  into  the  bay  that  they  could  not 
bring  upon  us  above  two  or  three  guns.'  The  same  cause  no  doubt  protected  other 
ships  from  its  fire.  The  danger  was  during  their  return.  '  Coming  out  of  the  bay  we 
came  within  three  or  four  ships'  length  of  the  castle,  that  had  40  guns,  and  they  kept 
their  guns  in  readiness,  until  we  came  directly  over  against  the  castle ;  then  they 
fired,  but  we  were  so  near  that  most  of  the  shot  went  over,  and  did  us  little  harm 
only  in  our  rigging.'     Lurting,  pp.  7,  9. 
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but  Bourne  cast  off  the  tow  rope  in  his  haste  to  get  away  with  the 
rest  of  the  fleet,  and  left  her  still  within  range  of  the  Spanish 
batteries.  The  solitary  ship  became  the  mark  of  every  gun  the 
Spaniards  could  bring  to  bear  upon  her.  '  They  paid  us  extremely,' 
says  Stayner.  '  So  we  rid  until  the  sun  went  down  ;  then  the 
wind  came  off  shore,  and  we  set  those  pieces  of  sail  we  had  and 
cut  away  our  anchor.'  ^^  Thus  at  last  the  *  Speaker,'  keeping  her 
guns  going  as  she  went,  forged  slowly  out  of  the  harbour.  As  soon 
as  she  was  outside  her  foremast  fell,  and  main-mast  and  mizzen- 
mast  speedily  followed,  but  the  *  Plymouth  '  standing  in  to  her  aid 
took  her  in  tow,  and  the  boats  of  the  fleet  brought  carpenters  and 
seamen  to  repair  her  damages. 

To  contemporaries  there  was  something  so  like  miracle  in  the 
successful  withdrawal  of  Blake's  fleet  that  a  legend  was  at  once 
invented  to  explain  it.  '  The  wind,'  said  a  popular  historian  of 
those  days,  '  blew  so  strong  mto  the  bay  that  many  despaired 
of  getting  out  again.  But  God's  providence  was  miraculously 
seen  in  causing  the  wind  upon  the  sudden  to  veer  about  to  the 
south-west  (a  thing  not  known  in  many  years  before),  which 
brought  Blake  and  his  fleet  safe  to  sea  again.' ^^  Clarendon 
repeated  the  story  and  gave  it  currency  among  the  historians  of 
the  next  two  centuries.^^  It  gained  credence  even  with  seamen. 
Nelson,  writing  in  1797,  just  before  his  own  unlucky  attempt  on 
Santa  Cruz,  and  weighing  the  chances  of  success  or  failure,  alluded 
to  the  story  as  if  it  were  a  well  known  historical  fact.  '  I  do  not 
reckon  myself  equal  to  Blake,'  said  he,  '  but  if  I  recollect  aright  he 
was  more  obliged  to  the  wind  coming  off  the  land  than  to  any 
exertions  of  his  own :  fortune  favoured  the  gallant  attempt,  and 
may  do  so  again.'  ^^  Yet,  as  in  most  cases,  there  was  a  basis  of 
fact  underlying  the  fiction,  and  a  passage  in  the  official  narrative 
of  the  victory  was  the  origin  of  the  popular  error.  The  two  days 
following  the  battle  were  spent  in  patching  up  the  damaged  vessels, 
which  were   during  that  period    'indifferently  well   repaired  for 

^^  '  The  sea  breeze  in  Tenerife  generally  sets  in  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
on  the  east  and  north-east  sides  of  the  island,  and  blows  till  five  or  six  in  the  evening, 
when  it  falls  calm  till  midnight ;  then  the  land  wind  begins,  and  continues  till  seven 
or  eight  in  the  morning,  when  it  is  succeeded  by  a  calm,  which  continues  until  the 
sea  breeze  begins  again  to  blow.' 

'  The  sea  breeze  in  the  Bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  on  all  the  east  side  of  the  island, 
blows  commonly  at  east,  and  the  land  wind  at  west.  On  the  north  side  the  sea 
breeze  blows  at  north-east  by  east,  or  north-east,  and  the  land-wind  directly  opposite 
to  it.'     Glas,  Cananj  Islands,  1764,  p.  260. 

^^  The  Perfect  Politician :  or  a  full  View  of  the  Life  &  Actions  of  0.  Cromwell, 
1650  (by  Henry  Fletcher),  p.  300.  The  passage  is  copied  verbatim  in  Heath's 
Chronicle,  ed.  1663,  p.  722.  See  also  Edward  Phillips's  continuation  of  Sir  Bichard 
Baker's  Chronicle,  ed.  1670,  p.  648. 

*"  Eebellion,  xv.  55. 

^8  Despatches  and  Letters,  edited  by  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  ii.  379 ;  cf.  Mahan,  Life  of 
Nelson,  2nd  edition,  p.  253. 
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present  security.'  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  north-east  wind 
ceased.  *  The  wind  veered  to  the  south-west  (which  is  rare  among 
those  islands),  and  lasted  just  enough  to  bring  us  to  our  former 
station  near  Cape  Maries,  where  we  arrived  the  second  of  May 
following.'  ^^  A  careless  reader  transferred  the  incident  from  the 
voyage  to  the  battle,  and  it  became  one  of  the  consecrated  fictions 
of  history. 

Blake  once  again  selected  Captain  Story  to  bear  the  news  of 
his  victory  to  England.  On  28  May  Secretary  Thurloe  read  the 
relation  of  the  battle  to  the  parliament. 

The  captain  that  brought  the  news  (said  the  secretary)  was  in  the 
action  and  said  it  was  the  hardest  service  that  ever  was.  The  enemy 
thought  themselves  so  secure  that  they  wished  the  whole  cause  between 
us  and  Spain  had  depended  upon  this.  The  silver  was  all  unladen  and 
on  shore,  but  some  of  the  goods  were  taken.  Not  a  ship  was  left,  but  all 
were  burnt  or  sunk.  Though  we  had  received  no  benefit  from  it,  yet 
certainly  the  enemy  never  had  a  greater  loss.  It  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and 
the  glory  be  His.*^^ 

For  a  moment  joy  or  surprise  made  the  members  silent : 
a  success  so  sudden  and  overwhelming  was  more  than  they  had 
dreamed  of  or  hoped  for.  Then  Walter  Strickland,  one  of  the 
Protector's  council,  moved  for  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  and 
Wednesday,  3  June,  was  appointed  for  that  purpose  in  London  and 
a  day  a  fortnight  later  for  the  rest  of  the  three  nations.  The 
house  proceeded  to  vote  Blake  a  jewel  worth  five  hundred  pounds 
as  a  testimony  of  the  national  gratitude.  Some  suggested  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  addition,  and  one  member  said  that  he  had  heard 
from  Blake's  kinsmen  that  the  admiral  had  saved  nothing  by  the 
service,  but  spent  of  his  own  estate  in  it.  The  Speaker  stopped  all 
argument  by  reminding  the  house  that  Fairfax  had  been  given 
a  jewel  of  just  the  same  value  for  his  victory  at  Naseby.^-  The 
question  of  rewarding  Blake's  subordinates  was  next  discussed. 
Captain  Story  as  bringer  of  the  good  tidings  was  voted  a  hundred 
pounds.  A  member  proposed  that  every  captain  in  the  fleet  should 
be  given  a  medal  worth  ten  pounds,  *  but  the  motion  relished  not ' 
and  was  accordingly  dropped.  Another  moved  that  a  jewel  worth 
two  hundred  pounds  should  be  conferred  upon  Stayner,  to  which 
several  persons  objected  that  this  would  seem  to  slight  the  rest  of 
the  officers,  and  might  cause  a  quarrel  in  the  fleet,  so  Stayner 
received  nothing.  No  such  timid  scruples  restrained  the  Protector 
from  conspicuously  rewarding  distinguished   merit,  and    Stayner 

«"  Official  narrative,  p.  4. 

^'  Burton's  Diary ^  ii.  142-6  ;  Commons'  Journals,  vii.  541. 

«'-  The  jewel  cost  565Z.,  and  consisted  of  a  portrait  of  the  Protector  set  in  gold,  with 
lour  large  diamonds  and  about  forty  small.  The  jeweller's  bill  has  been  printed  in 
Notes  and  Queries,  2  Dec.  1876. 
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was  knighted  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  England.^^  Cromwell  also 
wrote  to  Blake,  thanking  him  for  his  services  and  saying,  *  We  can- 
not but  take  notice  how  eminently  it  hath  pleased  God  to  make  use 
of  you  in  this  service,  assisting  you  with  wisdom  in  the  conduct  and 
courage  in  the  execution.'  '^^ 

To  Spain  the  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Santa  Cruz  were 
not  to  be  measured  by  its  losses  in  men  and  money.  Its  existence 
as  a  great  power  depended  on  its  free  intercourse  with  its  American 
colonies,  on  its  monopoly  of  colonial  trade,  on  the  uninterrupted 
flow  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country. 
The  colonies  on  the  other  hand  depended  entirely  upon  Spain  for 
their  supply  of  the  simplest  necessaries  and  for  all  the  manu- 
factured goods  which  they  consumed.  Therefore. the  blow  which 
Blake  struck  was  felt  at  once  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Throughout  Spanish  America  there  was  a  sudden  rise  in  the  prices 
of  all  things  which  came  from  Europe.  Cloth  worth  about 
a  shilling  a  yard  in  England  now  cost  five  pieces  of  eight, 
a  pair  of  shoes  fetched  five  pieces  of  eight,  and  all  other  things 
rose  in  proportion.  Unless,  it  was  said,  they  have  a  speedy  supply 
they  will  be  constrained  to  trade  with  any  nation  that  will  bring 
them  the  necessaries  they  want.^^  The  galleons  which  Blake 
destroyed  at  Santa  Cruz  were  in  a  few  days  to  have  returned  to 
America  laden  with  European  goods,  but  now  it  would  be  necessary 
to  freight  Dutch  ships  for  the  purpose,  and  Spain  might  be  con- 
strained in  the  end  to  let  the  Hollanders  share  in  the  monopoly 
which  had  hitherto  been  so  jealously  preserved.  Hopes  of  this 
favour  were  held  out  to  the  Dutch  by  the  Spanish  ambassador  at 
the  Hague. 

Above  all,  the  non-arrival  of  the  expected  treasure  disorganised 
the  finances  of  Spain  and  fatally  hampered  all  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  government.  At  the  commencement  of  1657  the 
Spaniards  bade  fair  to  conquer  Portugal.  At  the  end  of  May 
Olivenza,  the  strongest  fortress  on  the  border,  had  fallen  into  their 
hands,  and  Spanish  troops  entered  Portugal  from  two  sides  ;  ^^  but 
their  further  progress  was  prevented  by  the  incapacity  of  Spain  to 
pay  or  feed  its  armies.  By  July  the  Spanish  infantry  had  melted 
away  for  want  of  necessaries ;  not  3,000,  reported  deserters,  were 
still  with  the  colours  ;  '  many  die  for  want  of  food  and  others  are 
fled.'  But  for  the  financial  exhaustion  of  Spain,  Portugal,  with 
a  child  for  its  monarch  and  a  woman  for  its  regent,  could  hardly 
have  preserved  its  independence. 


«3  On  11  June  1657. 
The  *  Speaker  '  and  the 
there  10  June. 

^*  Carlyle's  Cromwell,  letter  ccxviii 

«^  Thurloe,  vi.  312,  387. 


He  was  knighted  over  again  by  Charles  II  on  24  Sept.  1660. 
Fairfax '  were  sent  home  by  Blake  on  6  May  and  arrived 


Thurloe,  vi.  342. 

««  Ibid.  vi.  184,  212,  312. 
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'Tis  God's  great  goodness  to  these  people  (wrote  the  English  consul 
at  Lisbon)  that  preserves  them  from  the  fury  of  the  Spaniards,  for  they 
have  hitherto  taken  no  course  to  oppose  them  ;  for  here  hath  been 
nothing  but  emulations  amongst  the  nobility,  and  thwarting  and 
contradicting  one  another. 

He  concluded  by  terming  the  Portuguese  *a  petty  people,  who 
could  not  have  subsisted,  but  would  all  have  been  trampled  under 
their  enemies'  feet  this  summer  if  the  English  fleet  had  not  kept 
them  from  invasion  by  sea.^^ 

The  same  want  of  money  hampered  the  operations  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Flanders.  Blake's  victory  facilitated  the  triumph  of 
Turenne's  arms  and  Mazarin's  diplomacy.  During  the  campaigns 
of  1657  and  1658  the  Spanish  army  in  Flanders  was  notably 
inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  French.  Spain  moreover  was 
unable  to  fulfil  its  promises  to  Charles  II  either  with  regard  to 
the  payment  of  the  troops  which  he  had  raised  or  to  the  provision 
of  men  and  money  for  an  expedition  to  England.^^ 

Meanwhile  the  treasure  which  should  have  paid  Spain's  soldiers 
was  lying  uselessly  at  the  Canaries.  In  order  to  preserve  it  from 
Blake  it  had  been  conveyed  five  or  six  miles  into  the  hills — 
probably  to  the  town  of  San  Christobal  de  la  Laguna — and  there 
it  still  remained.  Eeport  said  that  it  was  worth  five  million  pieces 
of  eight,  but  its  nominal  value  mattered  little  so  long  as  it  was 
inaccessible.  The  silver  might  as  well  have  been  still  in  the  mines 
of  Mexico,  for  the  Spaniards  had  no  means  of  bringing  it  away.*^^ 
The  fleet  which  had  been  so  long  preparing  at  Cadiz  was  still 
incapable  of  putting  to  sea,  and  the  sailors  collected  to  man  it  had 
been  drawn  oft*  to  serve  in  the  invasion  of  Portugal.  Eumours 
were  still  circulated  that  a  squadron  of  Dutch  men-of-war  was  to 
transport  the  treasure  to  Spain  or  the  Low  Countries  ;  but  no 
agreement  for  the  purpose  had  yet  taken  place,  nor  was  it  likely  to 
take  place.  De  Kuyter  had  quite  enough  on  his  hands  without 
that ;  for  he  was  now  in  the  Mediterranean  on  his  mission  of 
punishing  depredations  on  Dutch  trade,  and  the  vigour  of  his 
reprisals  had  created  an  international  crisis.  At  the  beginning  of 
March  he  had  captured  two  French  privateers,  and  during  June 
he  blockaded  a  small  squadron  of  French  ships  in  Spezzia. 
France  and  the  United  Provinces  were  for  three  months  on  the 
brink  of  war,  and  the  Dutch  government  was  not  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  England.     It  needed  the  Protector's  mediation  in  its 

"  Thurloe,  vi.  386-8. 

««  Ibid.  vi.  423  ;  Cal.  Clarendon  Papers,  iii.  355,  362. 

^^  Duro  states  that  it  had  been  landed.  A  letter  from  an  English  officer  says 
♦  Their  treasure  was  conveyed  ashore,  and  the  major  part  of  it  is  reported  to  be  at  a 
town  about  five  or  six  miles  up  in  the  country,  called  Arragona'  {Mercurius  Politicus, 
p.  7826). 
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dispute  with  France,  and  the  Protector  was  not  slow  to  offer  it  on 
behalf  of  his  brethren  in  the  faith/^ 

Still  less  was  it  possible  to  transport  the  Santa  Cruz  treasure 
in  neutral  merchantmen.  The  Protector  would  not  hear  of 
abandoning  the  right  of  search.  Montague,  who  in  July  took  up 
the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  Downs,  received  strict  orders  to 
search  any  Dutch  ships  said  to  have  on  board  them  bullion  and 
other  goods  belonging  to  the  Spaniards.  Such  a  search,  declared 
the  Protector,  was  unquestionably  '  agreeable  both  to  the  laws  of 
nations  and  the  particular  treaties  which  are  between  this  common- 
wealth and  the  United  Provinces.'  ^^  Blake  acted  upon  the  same 
principle  and  went  even  further.  In  June  1657  his  frigates 
captured  a  ship  called  the  *  Flying  Fame  '  of  Amsterdam,  which 
was  coming  from  the  Canaries  to  Cadiz.  It  contained  300  Spanish 
sailors,  and  though  the  ship  was  released  the  sailors  were  made 
prisoners  of  war.  With  the  Atlantic  and  the  Channel  both 
watched  in  this  way  any  attempt  to  transport  the  silver  would 
result  in  its  capture,  or  at  all  events  its  total  loss  to  Spain.^^ 

Thus  the  sea  power  of  England  had  for  the  moment  shattered 
the  position  of  Spain  as  a  continental  power ;  for  that  position 
was  mainly  founded  on  the  w^ealth  it  derived  from  its  American 
colonies  and  used  in  the  interests  of  the  catholic  cause  and  the 
Hapsburg  house.  For  a  century  Spanish  kings  had  used  the 
treasure  of  the  New  World  to  disturb  the  balance  of  the  Old.  As 
Waller  put  it — 

From  the  New  World  her  silver  and  her  gold 
Came,  like  a  tempest,  to  confound  the  Old  ; 
Feeding  with  these  the  bribed  electors'  hopes. 
Alone  she  gave  us  emperors  and  popes ; 
With  these  accomplishing  her  vast  designs 
Europe  was  shaken  with  her  Indian  mines."^-^ 

Blake  had  effectively  put  a  stop  to  this  process,  and  his  work 
was  so  far  completed  that  the  Protector  thought  it  safe  to  reduce 
the  strength  of  the  fleet  in  Spanish  waters.  On  10  June  1657 
Cromwell  sent  Blake  instructions  to  return  to  England  with  part 
of  the  fleet,  as  several  of  his  ships  were  so  defective  that  they  could 
not  stay  out  another  winter  without  great  hazard.  The  admiral 
himself  was  to  come  home  with  the  returning  ships,  leaving  nine- 

^»  See  Cheruel,  Mazarin,  iii.  58-62;  Wicquefort,  i.  463-4;  Brandt,  pp.  79-93. 
As  to  the  Protector's  proposed  mediation  see  Thurloe,  vi.  261,  273,  298,  302,  311.  At 
the  end  of  May  orders  seem  to  have  been  sent  to  De  Kuyter  not  to  suffer  Spanish 
silver  or  other  merchandise  to  be  transported  on  his  ships. 

"  Thm-loe,  vi.  412,  489,  502  ;  Carlyle's  Cromwell,  letters  ccxix.,  ccxxi. 

'■'  Thurloe,  vi.  364,  399,  425,  454,  485 ;  Cal.  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1657-8,  p.  395. 

"  '  Of  a  War  with  Spain  and  a  Fight  at  Sea,'  Poems,  ed.  Drury,  p.  151.  As  to 
the  political  importance  of  the  annual  fleets  to  Spain  see  Mr.  Oppenheim's  remarks 
Naval  Tracts  of  Sir  "William  Monson,  i.  25. 
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teen  behind  him.  Out  of  these  nineteen,  fourteen,  under  Captain 
John  Stoakes,  were  to  continue  off  Cadiz,  and  five  frigates  were  to 
be  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  to  put  down  Spanish  or  Turkish 
pirates/'' 

Before  returning  to  England,  however,  Blake  thought  it  advis- 
able to  pay  another  visit  to  Sallee.  He  was  there  about  the  end  of 
June,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  its  governor  by  which  he  re- 
deemed all  the  English  sailors  then  in  captivity/^  On  11  July  he 
was  back  in  Cascaes  Koad  and  handed  over  the  command  of  the  fleet 
to  Stoakes.  On  the  17th  he  himself  set  sail  for  England  with  eleven 
ships.  All  eleven  were  in  bad  condition  from  having  been  too  long 
at  sea,  but  their  commander  was  more  battered  and  more  weather- 
worn than  the  worst  of  them.  Blake's  health  was  broken  and  all 
his  strength  expended  in  his  hard  service.  '  The  general,'  wrote 
the  English  consul  at  Lisbon,  '  is  very  weak.  I  beseech  God  to 
strengthen  him.'  It  was  said  that  for  twelve  months  past  he  had 
been  '  only  nourished  with  broths,  jellies,  and  cordials.'  ^^  During 
the  voyage  Blake  grew  daily  weaker,  and  by  the  time  that  the 
Lizard  was  sighted  he  knew  that  his  end  was  near.  All  he  hoped 
for  v^as  some  days'  respite  and  to  die  at  home.  '  He  was  very 
desirous,'  we  are  told,  *  to  be  ashore,  and  if  God  saw  it  fit  to  add 
some  days  to  his  life  for  settling  his  affairs.'  For  this  reason  his 
flagship,  the  *  George,'  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  ships,  which 
were  bound  for  the  Downs,  and  bore  up  for  Plymouth,  in  order  to 
land  him  there.  She  reached  Plymouth  on  the  morning  of  7  Aug., 
but  Blake  died  in  sight  of  the  harbour  an  hour  before  she  entered 
Plymouth  Sound. ^^  To  the  la^t  he  was  mindful  of  the  welfare  of 
the  men  who  served  under  him,  and  on  the  night  before  he  died  he 
called  Bear- Admiral  Bourne  and  other  captains  round  him,  and 
charged  them  to  represent  to  the  government  the  necessities  of  the 
ships  left  behind  at  Cadiz.  *  As  he  had  lived,'  wrote  one  of  his 
captains,  '  so  he  continued  to  the  end,  faithful.     The  Lord  grant 

^'  Thurloe,  vi.  342.  "  Ibid.  vi.  364,  388,  401. 

'*  Ibid.  vi.  401 ;  Clarke  Papers,  iii.  115. 

'•''  'Whitehall :  10  Aug.  Last  night  came  news  that  some  of  our  ships,  more  foul 
than  the  rest,  were  returning  home,  together  with  General  Blake  himself,  from  the 
coast  of  Spain,  he  being  sick  nigh  unto  death. 

'  This  morning  came  the  unwelcome  news  of  the  death  of  that  gallant  general ;  a 
man  of  great  honor,  that  had  wholly  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  his  country,  and 
who  gave  many  proofs  of  an  extraordinary  courage  and  conduct,  in  actions  both  by 
sea  and  land.  He  hath  been  a  long  time  decaying,  and  in  his  return  being  come  to 
the  Lizzard  Point,  finding  himself  to  fail,  he  called  several  of  the  commanders  of  the 
other  ships  aboard  his  own,  to  confer  with  them  ;  afterwards,  drawing  on  towards  his 
last,  he  willed  them  to  bear  up  with  all  speed  for  Plimouth,  hoping  to  have  reached 
land  before  his  death ;  but  in  the  very  entrance  into  the  Sound  of  Plimouth  he 
dxpired.  His  body  being  imbowelled,  and  closed  in  a  sheet  of  lead,  the  bowels  were 
interred  there  in  the  cathedral  church,  and  his  corps  were  [sic]  sent  along  with  the 
ships  toward  the  Downs.  The  fleet  remains  still  upon  the  Spanish  coast.'  Mercurius 
Politicus,  No.  875,  6-13  Aug.  1657,  p.  7988. 
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that  a  supply  of  his  great  loss  may  be  made  up  for  the  good  of  his 
people.'  '^  All  felt  that  he  could  not  be  replaced.  *  I  am  sorry,' 
wrote  the  stolid  Monck,  *  to  hear  the  ill  news  of  the  death  of  my 
old  friend  General  Blake,  and  doubt  his  highness  will  find  a  want 
of  him.'  ^^  The  government  gave  Blake  the  public  funeral  which 
befitted  his  public  services,  as  it  had  done  to  Admiral  Deane,  killed 
fighting  the  Dutch  in  1653.  Blake's  body  was  embalmed  and  lay  in 
state  for  some  days  at  Greenwich  House.  It  was  then  borne  by 
water  to  Westminster,  with  a  train  of  barges  following  it  and  with 
minute  guns  firing  from  the  Tower.  Finally  it  was  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey  to  the  sound  of  volleys  of  musketry  from  all  the 
regiments  in  London.^*^  His  body  rested  there  till  the  Kestoration. 
On  9  Sept.  1661  Charles  H  issued  a  warrant  for  its  disinterment, 
and  Deane's  body  shared  the  same  fate.  Both  were  taken  up  and 
flung  into  a  pit  somewhere  in  the  green  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Abbey,  between  the  north  transept  and  the  west  end.^^ 

At  the  same  time  as  Blake — perhaps  on  the  same  day— died 
another  of  the  naval  heroes  of  the  Commonwealth,  Blake's  com- 
rade in  arms  Vice- Admiral  Eichard  Badiley.®^  As  faithful  as  Deane 
or  Blake  in  his  services  he  was  more  fortunate  than  either ;  he  had 
earned  less  conspicuous  rewards  and  escaped  public  honour  and 
public  shame. 

C.  H.  Firth. 

'«  Cal  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1657-8,  p.  57.  '«  Thurloe,  vi.  467. 

*"  Clarke  Papers,  iii.  118.  Blake's  body  was  brought  to  Greenwich  on  19  Aug. 
The  funeral  took  place  on  4  Sept.  and  was  described  at  length  in  the  newspapers. 
The  cost  of  it  amounted  to  550Z.  {Cal.  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1657-8,  pp.  60,  68,  179). 
An  elegy  on  Blake's  death  was  printed  at  the  time,  written  '  by  George  Harrison, 
gent.,  on  board  the  "  Dunbar  "  on  the  Downs.'  A  long  poem  on  his  life  and  actions 
is  to  be  found  in  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State,  ii.  274-90. 

*'  The  warrant  is  printed  in  Chester's  Westminster  Abbey  Registers,  p.  521  ;  see 
also  Stanley,  Westminster  Abbey,  ed.  1886,  p.  209  ;  Kennefs  Register,  p.  534.  'Eein- 
terred  in  a  pit  dug  at  the  back  door  of  one  of  the  two  prebendal  houses  in  St. 
Margaret's  churchyard  which  then  blocked  up  the  north  side  of  the  Abbey.' 

^2  Mercurius  Politicus  for  6-13  Aug.  announces  the  death  of  both.  Under  11  Aug. 
it  says, '  This  day  we  had  an  account  also  touching  the  death  of  Vice-Admiral  Badiley, 
who  hath  been  some  time  absent  from  sea,  by  reason  of  indisposition  of  body ;  and  of 
late  going  to  the  waters  in  hope  of  recovering  health,  he  decayed  more  and  more,  and 
hath  exchanged  this  life  for  a  better.'  Mr.  T.  A.  Spalding,  in  his  Life  and  Times  of 
Bicliard  Badiley,  gives  7  Aug.  as  the  date  of  his  death. 
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The  Northern  Question  in  //// 


PAKT   II. 

I^HE  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  as  has  been  said,^  after  the  re- 
presentations made  to  him  by  George  I  through  James 
Haldane  sent  mediatory  despatches  to  Sweden  by  the  hands  of  his 
minister  General  Eank.  But  news  of  the  disposition  of  Charles  XII 
came  first  to  Cassel  from  General  Poniatowski,  who  had  journeyed 
to  Sweden  earlier.  Haldane  was  shown  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Charles,  of  date  26  March,  old  style,  in  which  the  king  said  that 
he  would  only  liberate  Jackson  if  and  when  Gyllenborg  and  Goertz 
were  released  with  their  servants,  papers,  and  other  property, 
that  orders  to  return  had  been  sent  to  them,  that  complaints  of 
their  conduct  must  be  addressed  to  himself  as  their  lawful  judge, 
and  that  he  would  give  an  equitable  decision  according  to  circum- 
stances, but  they  must  be  entirely  at  liberty  to  justify  themselves.^ 
In  Haldane' s  words, 

he  was  entirely  disposed  to  enter  into  such  measures  that  were  proper  for 
an  accommodation,  .  .  .  did  not  approve  of  what  his  ministers  had  done, 
but  promised,  if  his  Majesty  would  send  them  to  him,  he  would  give  him 
satisfaction  if  they  were  found  guilty. 

For  the  rest,  negotiation  was  to  be  deferred  till  Eank's  return,  and 
Haldane  had  been  desired  to  procure  against  that  occasion  full 
powers  to  treat. 

But  now  the  young  envoy  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  being 
played  with,  and  that  if  something  was  told  him  much  was  kept 
back.  For  one  thing,  he  became  aware  of  Bank's  Eussian  pass- 
port. He  understood  that  despatches  from  him  also  had  come, 
but  had  been  kept  secret,  and  that  Poniatowski  had  endeavoured 
to  exasperate  Charles  against  England,  and  had  advised  a  treaty 
with  Eussia.  At  the  end  of  May  he  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Hanover, 
and  heard  no  good  there.^     President  Goertz  said  for  certain  that 

*  Ante^  p.  45. 

"^  Copy  with  Haldane's  of  17  May  (Kecord  Ofl&ce,  German  States  118),  but  the 
bulk  of  the  letter  not  deciphered. 

^  '  Most  of  his  majesty's  ministers  at  Hanover  doubt  very  much  of  his  highness' 
good  intentions  towards  his  majesty.'  He  would  certainly  do  nothing  against  the 
iing  of  Sweden  (3  June). 
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Eank  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  kmg  of  Sweden  to  make 
peace  with  Kussia.  Haldane  reported  further  that  the  Swedes  at 
Cassel  were  *  very  uppish  .  .  .  and  cabaUing  together,  as  if  great 
matters  were  a-doing  among  them,'  and  that  the  rumours  of 
a  separate  peace  wdth  Eussia  increased  every  day/*  Moreover, 
susjDicions  of  his  sincerity,  prompted,  he  says,  by  letters  from 
London,  arose  on  the  Hessian  side.  At  an  interview  on  17  June 
the  landgrave  '  fell  into  a  very  undecent  passion,  and  discovered 
very  different  sentiments  from  what  he  pretended  to  have  '  before, 
using  'bitter  invectives  against  the  unjust  ennemys  of  Sweden.' 
On  the  same  day  Poniatowski  appeared,^  but  professedly  without 
further  despatches,  bis  story  being  that,  closely  pursued  by  a 
Danish  *  caper,'  he  had  thrown  them  overboard,  and  having  landed 
near  Dantzig,  had  been  taken  into  custody  by  a  bailiff  of  the  king 
of  Poland  and  then  handed  over  to  a  Eussian  officer,  who  released 
him  in  virtue  of  the  tsar's  passport.^  He  reported  that  everything 
was  granted  that  was  desired,  but  that  his  own  knowledge  in  con- 
nexion was  only  general.  The  landgrave  told  Haldane  that  Yer- 
den  would  be  ceded.^  His  demeanour,  says  the  envoy,  now  was 
altered,  and  was  *  more  than  ordinary  gracious  and  civil,'  as  though 
to  make  amends.^ 

On  5  July  came  Eank's  despatches,  but  not  himself.  He  had 
left  Lund  on  6  June,^  but  after  being  long  delayed  by  contrary 
winds  and  by  the  difficulty  of  crossing  (Admiral  Byng  was  re- 
quested to  see  him  safely  to  Travemiinde,  but  refused  ^^),  his  ship 
was  forced  by  Danish  pursuers  to  run  on  shore  at  Borth,  in 
Pomerania.  He  was  captured  and  lodged  a  prisoner  in  Stralsund, 
but  there  had  been  time  to  bury  his  papers,  and  his  servant,  being 
allowed  to  proceed,  dug  them  up  and  took  them  with  him.^^  The 
principal  packet  was  for  Yellingk,  conveying  to  him  full  powers  to 
treat  secretly  with  England  under  the  landgrave's  mediation.^^ 
Charles  offered  to  pledge  parts  of  Bremen  and  Verden  to  Hanover 
for  twenty  years,  reserving  his  rights  of  jurisdiction  and  vote  in  the 
diet.     The  old  alliance  was  to  be  renewed,  and  energetic  measures 

*  10  and  14  June.  Whitworth  commented  on  these  matters  in  one  of  his  famihar 
letters  to  Under-Secretary  Tilson.  '  I  here  send  you  a  letter  from  Mr.  Haldane,  you 
see  by  that  how  far  he  and  his  Landgraf  were  out  in  their  Politicks,  it  looks  as  it  the 
Landgraf  was  not  in  the  secret  with  Sweden  '  (18  June,  Eecord  Office,  Holland  256). 

^  He  had  left  Lund  on  22  May  (De  la  Marck  to  the  regent  on  that  date,  Paris, 
Ministere  des  Aff.  Etr.,  Suede  138). 

«  Haldane,  17  June.  '  21  June. 

*  5  July.  The  change  was  partly  attributable  to  news  received  from  De  la  Marck 
by  way  of  the  Hague. 

9  De  la  Marck,  6  June.  '"  Polwarth,  29  May  (Kecord  Office,  Denmark  37). 

"  Haldane,  5  July,  Wich  (Record  Office,  Hamburg  34),  2  July.  We  learn  further 
from  Wich  that  the  British  ministers  exerted  themselves  on  Eank's  behalf,  but  could 
not  obtain  his  release  before  21  August. 

'■•*  Haldane,  5  July;  Carlson,  Om  Fre dstcnder handling arne  dren  1709-1718, 
p.  105. 
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concerted  to  drive  the  tsar  from  the  Baltic.  Compensation  might 
perhaps  be  paid  for  the  ravages  of  privateers,  if  the  like  were 
agreed  to  in  respect  of  the  Swedish  ships  made  prize  in  England 
during  the  French  war.  But  first  and  foremost  Gyllenborg  and 
Goertz  must  be  released.'^ 

These  instructions  received  important  amplification  in  a  private 
letter.^"*  Vellingk  was  empowered  to  put  forward  as  his  own  sug- 
gestion that  if  the  king  of  England  insisted  upon  having  part  of 
Bremen  and  Verden  in  perpetuity,  Sweden  should  be  given  other 
territory  instead,  Danish  to  wit,  the  king  of  Denmark  having  begun 
an  unrighteous  war  without  provocation  and  having  injured  Sweden 
to  the  extent  of  so  many  millions.  To  obtain  compensation  from 
him  was  the  duty  of  the  king  of  England  under  William  Ill's  de- 
fensive treaty  ;  but  it  must  be  taken  in  land,  as  Denmark  could  not 
pay  damages  in  cash.  What  would  be  accepted  would  be  the  isle 
of  Bornholm  and  a  strip  of  Norway  at  least  as  far  as  the  Glommen. 
If  the  king  of  England  would  pledge  himself  to  require  the  king 
of  Denmark  to  surrender  these,  then  Charles  might  cede  to  him 
part  of  the  duchy  of  Verden  in  proportion,  or  if  that  duchy  were 
not  enough,  then  perhaps  a  part  of  Bremen  also.  Vellingk  might 
point  out  that  the  district  of  Norway  required  was  of  greatly  in- 
ferior value  to  land  in  Germany  by  reason  of  its  barrenness,  but 
that  Charles  desired  it  to  rectify  his  frontier  and  because  it  formerly 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Bahus.  The  cession  would  not  affect 
English  trade,  as  the  only  port  on  that  piece  of  coast  was  Hall 
(Frederikshald),  which  obtained  all  its  supplies  from  Sweden,  and 
besides  was  now  in  ruins  and  its  harbour  choked  with  sunken 
vessels.  The  terms  proposed  might  be  embodied  in  a  secret  treaty 
or  article.  But  if  this  scheme  did  not  find  acceptance,  and  the 
king  of  England  would  not  be  content  with  less  than  a  pledge  of 
the  whole  of  the  duchies,  then  in  absolutely  the  last  resort 
Vellingk  might  offer  this  for  as  large  a  sum  as  their  revenues  war- 
ranted and  for  the  time  specified,  the  king  of  Sweden  keeping  his 
seat  and  vote  in  the  diet,  his  directorship  of  the  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony,  his  jurisdiction  in  both  duchies  and  all  other  rights  therein, 
and  so  much  of  their  revenues  as  should  be  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  administration.  But  if  both  duchies  were  pledged  no  part  of 
them  could  be  ceded  even  for  compensation  in  Norway.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  compensation  were  given,  the  whole  of  them 
could  not  be  pledged.^^ 

''  Carlson,  Om  Fredsunderhandlingarne  aren  1709-1718,  p.  105.  The  despatch 
was  dated  Lund,  30  April,  o.s. 

'*  Egenhdndiga  Bref,  p.  419,  same  date;  Carlson,  ibid. 

'*  '  Nar  bagge  hartigdommen  skull  blifva  forpantade,  sS  kan  intet  nSgot  cederes 
deraf  til  Konungen  i  Englandh,  fast  an  han  ville  pStaga  sig  at  forskaffa  oss  nSgot 
vederlag  uti  Norje.  Daremot  ock  niir  nSgot  vederlag  gifves,  sS  kunna  bagge  hartig- 
dommen intet  helt  ock  hSllet  fcrpantas.'     It  seems  a  little  hard  to  understand. 
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At  the  same  time  that  these  instructions  went  to  Yellingk, 
others  of  even  date  empowered  Preis  at  the  Hague  to  negotiate 
with  Eussia.  He  was  to  desire  a  complete  restoration  of  Swedish 
provinces,  with  satisfactory  recoupment  of  other  losses  suffered  by 
the  war ;  or,  alternatively,  a  truce  to  be  concluded  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  the  tsar  to  be  left  during  that  time  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  St.  Petersburg  and  of  communication  thence  with 
his  dominions ;  but  all  other  Swedish  places  to  be  restored,  and 
Marshal  Kehnskold  to  be  set  free.^^ 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Bank's  despatches  Haldane  took  upon 
himself  to  return  unauthorised  to  London,  to  explain  the  situation 
to  Lord  Sunderland  by  word  of  mouth.  ^^  It  was  at  the  instance 
of  the  landgrave,  he  told  Whitworth,  and  as  *  the  only  means  he 
saw  of  coming  to  the  bottom  of  the  Swedish  intentions  and  knowing 
the  certainty  and  extent  of  Count  Welling's  commission.'  ^^  That 
he  did  not  fall  into  disfavour  by  his  venture  is  shown  by  his 
further  employment  in  the  following  year. 

The  first  despatches  from  Count  de  la  Marck,  the  envoy  sent  by 
the  regent  to  Sweden  to  try  to  arrange  the  affair  of  the  arrests, 
reached  Paris  on  12  June.  Their  contents  enabled  the  following 
communication  to  be  made  through  D'Iberville  in  London  : — 

Le  Eoy  de  Suede  ne  pourroit  faire  aucune  declaration  formelle  au  Roy 
d'Angleterre,  qu'il  n'a  eu  aucune  part  aux  projets  de  ses  ministres,  sans 
blesser  sa  dignite  qu'il  regarde  comme  vivement  offensee  dans  ce  qui  s'est 
pass6  h>  leur  egard,  et  qu'il  seroit  injurieux  pour  luy  d'entrer  en  justification 
sur  une  chose  dont  on  ne  peut  pas  croire  qu'il  ait  est6  jamais  capable  ; 
mais  que  les  declarations  que  ses  ministres  auroient  ordre  de  faire  de  sa 
part  dans  les  cours  etrangeres  doivent  effacer  jusqu'au  moindre  soup9on 
qu'il  ait  eu  part  aux  pretendus  desseins  qu'on  luy  a  imputez  sur  I'Angle- 
terre,  et  que  par  consequent  le  Eoy  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  doit  etre  port^ 
k  luy  renvoyer  le  Comte  de  Ghilembourg  dont  il  fera  bonne  justice  s'il  a 
abuse  son  caractere  ;  qu'enfin  il  renvoyeroit  aussy  le  Sr.  Jackson.^^ 

This  did  not  at  all  satisfy  King  George.  He  insisted  that  a 
formal  and  specific  declaration  should  be  made  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  affair,  that  nothing  appeared  of 
any  inclination  on  the  king  of  Sweden's  part  to  peace,  and  that  he 
could  not  even  consider  the  release  of  the  Swedish  ministers  until 
that  king  had  *by  a  declaration  from  himself,  made  and  signed 
according  to  the  forms  of  that  court,  disowned  all  the  proceedings 
of  Goertz  and  Gyllenborg  against  his  majesty  and  the  nation.'^^ 
But,  in  consequence  mainly  of  the  growing  feeling  in  Holland  in 

"  Carlson,  p.   106.      This   despatch,   he   says   (p.    107   note),   was   sent   off  on 
20  May,  o.s. 
■  '^  London,  15  July,  o.s.  i«  Whitworth  to  Tilson,  23  July. 

^^  Dated  Paris,  16  June  1717  (Kecord  Office,  Foreign  Ministers  2;    Lamberty, 
X.  70). 

2"  Sunderland  to  Whitworth,  11  June,  o.s.  (Eecord  Office,  Foreign  Entry  Book  82). 
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regard  to  the  detention  of  Goertz,  he  consented  to  an  expedient 
which  should  '  shorten  the  affair.'  He  would  accept,  namely,  from 
the  regent  as  mediator  a  formal  declaration  to  the  effect  that  the 
king  of  Sweden  disowned  the  practices  of  his  ministers,  and 
on  receipt  of  such  would  release  Gyllenborg,  Jackson  to  be  set  free 
at  the  same  time.  Punishment  of  the  former  would  be  left  to  the 
king  of  Sweden,  whose  honour  was  principally  concerned.  The 
latter  should  return  in  the  ship  which  carried  Gyllenborg  to  Sweden. 
In  regard  to  Goertz,  though  *  neither  a  subject  nor  a  minister  of 
the  king  of  Sweden,'  a  like  concession  would  be  made,  it  being 
*  determined  to  go  all  lengths  that  the  nature  of  such  a  proceeding 
can  possibly  admit  of.'  He  also  should  be  sent  back  to  Sweden, 
but  in  view  of  his  character  and  behaviour  must  not  return  to 
Holland,  whether  with  credentials  or  without.^^ 

The  expedient  proposed  was  accepted  by  the  regent,  after  the 
receipt  of  further  despatches  from  De  la  Marck  on  10  July.  He 
formally  declared  his  knowledge  that  the  king  of  Sweden  neither 
before  nor  now  had  any  intention  of  disturbing  the  quiet  of  Great 
Britain,  that  he  had  no  part  in  any  of  the  designs  attributed  to  his 
ministers,  and  regarded  as  injurious  the  mere  suspicion  of  it,  and 
that  when  his  ministers  were  restored  to  him  he  would  inquire 
into  their  conduct,  and  do  justice  upon  them  if  they  had  abused 
their  powers.^^  Gyllenborg  was  thereupon  released,  and  after 
a  time  placed  on  board  a  frigate  and  conveyed  to  Gothenburg. 
There  was  delay  in  the  release  of  Jackson,  because  Gyllenborg's 
papers  had  not  been  returned,  as  stipulated,  but  De  la  Marck 
eventually  secured  this,  and  he  landed  at  Harwich  on  10  Oct.,  old 
style.23 

As  to  Goertz,  his  continued  detention  at  Arnhem  had  come 
near  to  cause  a  serious  breach  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Dutch 
republic.  His  brother-in-law  Count  Keventlow  and  Preis  worked 
hard  for  his  release,  and  the  states  of  Gelderland  desired  to  be  rid 
of  him.  On  the  other  hand,  Leathes,  Whitworth,  and  L'Hermi- 
tage  had  made  every  possible  effort  to  obtain  his  removal  to  a  place 
of  custody  in  the  province  of  Holland ;  but  they  could  obtain  neither 
this  nor  the  examination  of  his  papers.  Feeling  in  the  country  in 
his  favour  became  almost  irresistible  when  the  news  was  received 
from  De  la  Marck  and  Bank  of  the  attitude  taken  up  by  Charles, 
and  further  of  his  readiness,  if  Goertz  were  released,  to  grant  the 
Dutch  all  the  advantages  and  satisfaction  they  could  wish  for  their 
commerce.'^^     It   was   formally  intimated  to  Whitworth  that  the 

"^^  The  same,  18  June,  o.s.,  and  Addison  to  Stair,  18  and  24  June,  o.s.  (Kecord 
ffice,  Foreign  Entry  Book  29). 

"  Declaration  by  D'Iberville,  20  July  {ibid. ;  also  Foreign  Ministers  2  and  France 
161,  and  Lamberty,  x.  71,  81),  the  whole  set  forth  in  a  despatch  to  De  la  Marck  of 
17  July. 

"  Becord  Office,  Sweden  22.  '^^^  As  in  De  la  Marck's  despatch  of  22  May. 
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states-general  would  be  glad  to  arrange  with  the  king  of  England 
for  the  baron's  release.  The  French  ambassador  pointed  out  the 
proof  that  would  be  given  of  the  king's  justice  and  generosity  ;  the 
pensionary  drew  attention  to  the  general  approval  of  the  king  of 
Sweden's  frankness,  and  said  that  the  release  could  not  be  long 
delayed.  But  in  reply  Sunderland  instructed  Whitworth  to  hold 
firm,  adding  that  the  Dutch  seemed  to  build  too  much  on  general 
expressions,  that  the  desire  to  release  Goertz  was  premature  and 
unreasonable,  and  that  the  king  of  England  would  look  upon  such 
an  act  as  a  violation  of  the  treaties. ^^  After  long  arguments 
Heinsius  and  Whitworth  parted  '  in  no  good  humour,  each  of  us 
sticking  to  his  opinion,  though  agreed  to  prevent,  if  it  w^as  possible, 
such  a  dangerous  misunderstanding.'  The  latter  then  urged  upon 
his  government  the  advisability  of  concession,  the  states  being 
really  *  in  a  ferment ; '  only,  he  says,  *  the  prudence  and  coolness 
of  some  persons  could  have  kept  them  in  a  tolerable  temper  so 
long.'  He  had  softened,  he  said,  to  a  great  extent  the  terms  of  his 
instructions.  Thereupon  came  a  further  despatch  approving  of  his 
conduct  in  so  doing,  and  informing  him  of  the  expedient  devised 
in  concert  with  the  regent.  '  On  the  whole  matter  the  king  has 
resolved  to  go  all  the  lengths  he  possibly  can  in  this  affair,  to  make 
it  end  as  easy  as  may  be  to  the  states  without  prejudice  to  his 
majesty's  own  honour.'  The  condition  of  release  would  be  that 
Goertz  should  be  put  on  board  ship  and  sent  direct  to  Sweden,  and 
never  return.  In  consequence  of  this  Whitworth  could  write,  '  The 
satisfaction  is  now  as  general  as  the  uneasiness  seemed  to  be  some 
days  before,'  and  that  the  states-general  had  separated  without 
taking  any  action.  When  news  came  that  the  regent  had  con- 
sented to  make  the  declaration  asked,  matters  were  well  in  train 
for  a  settlement,  and  discussions  turned  upon  the  manner  of  it. 

But  suddenly  all  was  upset.  Eeventlow  and  the  other  friends 
of  Goertz  obtained  from  the  states  of  Gelderland  a  resolution  for 
his  release,-^  and  he  was  set  free  on  2  August.  Everybody 
protested,  the  British  government  and  Whitworth  in  the  strongest 
terms,  but  also  the  states  of  Holland,  the  burgomasters  of 
Amsterdam,  and  even  the  deputies  of  Arnhem ;  but  nothing  could 
be  done  against  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  provincial  parliament, 
in  which  the  deputies  of  Arnhem  had  been  outvoted. 
Sunderland  had  to  advise  Whitworth  that  the  king  thought  it  of 
his  honour  to  concern  himself  no  further  in  the  matter,  and  that 
Goertz  must  be  left  to  find  his  way  to  Sweden  as  best  he  could.^^ 
The  other  Dutch  captive,  the   younger  Gyllenborg,  was  set   free 

"  11  June,  o.s. 

2«  'The  faction  in  Guelderland  has  spoiled  the  whole  affair  by  the  precipitate 
release  of  Baron  Goertz  just  when  all  was  winding  up  to  mutual  satisfaction  '  (Whit- 
worth, 3  Aug.) 

2^  Whitworth's  despatches  and  Sunderland's  replies ;  also  Lamberty,  x.  73  foil. 
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about  the  middle  of  September,  King  George  being  tired  of  the 
cost  of  keeping  him.  As  to  the  papers,  Whitworth  was  ordered 
not  to  concern  himself  further  about  them,  but  to  leave  them  to 
the  Dutch  to  deal  with  as  they  pleased.^*' 

Peter  the  Great  stayed  on  at  Amsterdam  or  the  Hague  till 
30  March.  He  then  boarded  his  yacht  at  Eotterdam,  and  made 
his  way  with  various  adventures,  visiting  the  chief  towns  of 
interest,  to  Calais,  and  so  to  Paris,  arriving  on  7  May.^^  He  stayed 
in  the  capital  over  six  weeks.  His  social  doings  are  recorded  for 
us  by  Saint-Simon ;  his  diplomatic  conversations,  in  the  memoirs 
of  Marshal  Tesse,  who  was  specially  appointed  to  attend  him  and  to 
conduct  them.^^  The  gist  of  bis  utterances,  in  Tesse's  words, 
was  as  follows  : — 

Je  veux,  moi  Czar,  vous  tenir  lieu  de  la  Suede,  je  veux  vous  garautir 
vos  traites,  je  vous  offre  mon  alliance  avec  celle  de  Prusse  et  de  Pologne  ; 
je  ne  vous  demande  nulle  garantie  de  mes  conquetes  ;  je  vois  dans 
I'avenir  que  la  puissance  formidable  de  la  maison  d'Autriche  vous  doit 
alarmer ;  mettez-moi  au  lieu  et  place  de  la  Suede,  et  je  vous  tiens  lieu  par 
ce  traite  de  tout  ce  que  vous  pouviez  esperer  de  la  Suede  contre  les  justes 
inquietudes  que  vous  devez  avoir  de  la  puissance  de  I'empereur. 

The  idea  of  such  an  alliance  with  Kussia  was  agreeable  enough 
to  the  men  of  the  old  system.  Saint- Simon,  for  instance,  bitterly 
laments  that  the  English  connexion  was  preferred. ^^  But  the 
regent  persisted  in  his  new  policy.  As  Tesse  proceeds,  le  nouveau 
gouvernement  n'avoit  cVautre  intention  que  de  voltiger  et  amuser  le 
Czar  jusqii'aii  temps  de  son  depart^  sans  rien  conclure  avec  liii. 
On  the  same  day  that  he  made  his  report,  19  May,  he  received 
from  D'Huxelles  formal  instructions  for  his  further  guidance.  The 
president  of  the  council  for  foreign  affairs  began  by  recapitulating 
the  relations  of  France  with  Sweden  in  former  times,  the  refusal 
of  Charles  to  meet  the  advances  of  the  late  king,  and  the  treaties 
of  April  1715  with  Sweden,  of  August  1714  with  Poland,  and  of 
September  1716  with  Prussia.  He  went  on  to  observe  that  the 
tsar,  aware  of  the  efforts  of  Louis  XIV  to  break  up  the  northern 
league,  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign  entertained 
feelings  of  distrust  towards  France.  The  object  of  the  regent's 
present  display  of  friendliness  was  to  remove  such  feelings,  in 
order  to  secure  his  consent  to  the  principle  of  French  mediation 
in  the  north,  and  to  prevent  the  court  of  Vienna  from  possessing 

28  Whitworth,  14  Sept. 

'^^  Particulars  of  the  journey  in  Bacmeister,  ii.  117  foil.  Tesse  (below),  Secretary 
Crawfurd,  and  Saint-Simon  all  give  the  date  of  arrival  as  7  May,  but  Waliszewski 
{Pierre  le  Grand,  p.  403)  makes  it  the  10th. 

=*"  M^moires  et  Letires  clu  Marechal  de  Tess4,  ii.  313  foil.  Tesse's  report  and 
D'Huxelles's  instruction  are  given  in  full. 

=*'  In  f'efutation  of  his  views  see  Wiesener,  Le  Rdgent,  VAhhi  Dubois  et  les 
Anglais,  ii.  28-32. 
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itself  exclusively  thereof,  to  its  further  aggrandisement.  In  view  of 
the  engagements  with  England  and  Holland  any  connexion  so  close 
as  the  king  of  Prussia  had  desired — the  adhesion,  namely,  of  France 
to  the  Havelberg  convention — was  not  to  be  entertained,  and  that 
king  had  been  warned  that  his  arrangements  with  the  tsar  were  an 
obstacle  to  his  desired  admission  to  the  Triple  Alliance.  The 
French  ambassador  at  the  Hague  had  reported  on  30  March  an  offer 
made  by  the  tsar  to  guarantee  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Baden, 
without  asking  for  any  reciprocal  guarantee  of  his  late  conquests, 
if  he  might  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  have  the  subsidies 
now  paid  to  Sweden,  and  enjoy  the  good  offices  of  France  for  peace 
without  partiality  to  his  foe.  The  reason  for  such  proposals  no 
doubt  was  the  tsar's  desire  to  establish  himself  a  member  of  the 
general  European  system.  He  must  be  so  far  engaged  as  to  give 
up  all  idea  of  alliance  with  Austria.  It  might  be  believed  that  the 
king  of  Prussia  would  favour  his  ambition  to  take  an  important 
share  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  in  order  that  he  might  secure 
to  himself  his  powerful  support.  Tesse  must  endeavour  to  discover, 
if  possible,  the  tsar's  real  mind.  He  might  suggest,  if  necessary, 
a  treaty  of  goodwill  and  friendship,  or  possibly  a  secret  convention 
of  a  more  particular  character,  but  he  must  not  engage  the  regent 
too  far,  and  emphatically  to  nothing  which  might  be  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  treaty  with  England  and  Holland,  or  offensive 
to  those  powers.  He  must  give  no  assurance  in  regard  to  the 
Swedish  subsidies  beyond  a  promise  that  the  tsar  should  be 
contented  by  what  would  be  done,  nor  make  any  engagement  as  to 
guarantees.  The  French  treaty  with  Prussia  must  be  kept  secret, 
but  Tesse  might  arrange  with  Knyphausen  to  say  that  a  guarantee 
of  Stettin  had  been  given  to  meet  the  tsar's  wishes.  He  on  the 
other  hand  should  be  prevailed  upon  to  communicate  his  treaty 
with  Hanover  and  his  subsequent  proposals  to  England.  A  treaty 
of  commerce  must  wait  for  explanations  and  further  information. 
Once  again,  the  regent  would  not  depart  from  his  engagements 
with  England  and  Holland. 

Torcy,  with  whose  account  Saint- Simon  closely  agrees,  say^ 
that  the  king  of  Prussia  intended  to  meet  the  tsar  in  Paris,  but 
was  deterred  by  the  assurance  of  his  envoy  Viereck  that  the  journey 
would  rouse  ridicule  generally  and  suspicion  at  Vienna;  that  he 
advised  the  tsar  that  the  emperor,  who  had  threatened  to  drive  the 
Eussian  troops  out  of  the  empire  by  force,  could  never  be  relied  on 
to  help  them  to  keep  their  conquests,  and  that  peace  with  Sweden, 
now  necessary,  could  only  be  concluded  by  the  mediation  of  France  ; 
and  that  the  tsar  confided  to  him  in  return  his  uneasiness  at  private 
information  that  King  George  was  negotiating  separately  for  peace 
with  Sweden,  with  a  view  to  a  joint  enterprise  inimical  to  Eussia. 
He  states  that  at  Paris  a  treaty  between  Eussia  and  Prussia  was 
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proposed,  principally  directed  against  the  possible  defection  of  Den- 
mark ;  22  and  that  the  principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  Eussian 
treaty  with  France  was  the  question  of  subsidies.  The  king  of 
Prussia,  he  says,  only  sought  his  own  interest,  vacillated  continually 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  lived  in  constant  fear  of  the  emperor  ; 
and  Shafirov  afterwards  professed  that  his  master's  main  object  in 
undertaking  engagements  which  meant  nothing  was  to  embroil 
France  with  Sweden.^^  Saint- Simon  adds  that  the  king  of  Poland 
sent  a  second  minister  to  Paris  to  watch  the  negotiations,  and  that 
Shafirov  gave  the  two  the  assurance  that  the  tsar  would  never 
make  a  separate  peace  with  Sweden  apart  from  him,  denying  that 
the  French  had  made  any  such  proposition. 

The  instructions  given  to  Tess6  are  usefully  illustrated  by  those 
sent  to  De  la  Marck.     Thus  on  12  April — 

Je  me  propose  d'eviter  tout  engagement  avec  le  Czar  qui  puisse  etre 
prejudiciable  au  Eoy  de  Suede,  mais  seulement  de  prendre  de  telles 
mesures  que  je  puisse  etre  asseur^  que  le  premier  de  ces  deux  Princes 
n'entrera  avec  quelque  Puissance  qui  ce  soit  dans  aucune  liaison  qui 
puisse  etre  contraire  aux  traites  d'Utrecht  et  de  Bade,  et  qui  par  una  con- 
sequence necessaire  puisse  convenir  aux  projets  que  Ton  attribue  a  la  Cour 
de  Vienne. 

And  on  17  July — 

Personne  n'ignore  quels  sont  les  projets  de  la  Cour  de  Vienne,  ils  se 
confirment  chaque  jour,  et  Ton  S9ait  qii'Elle  se  propose,  apres  avoir  finy 
la  guerre  avec  les  Turcs,  de  chercher  dans  I'etablissement  de  sa  domina- 
tion en  Italie  des  ressources  pour  entretenir  les  forces  nombreuses  qu'EUe 
a  sur  pied,  et  qui  en  luy  asseurant  un  pouvoir  absolu  dans  I'Empire  luy 
donneroient  de  nouveaux  moyens  de  suivre  ses  projets  ambitieux  capables 
de  rallumer  la  guerre  dans  toute  I'Europe. 

To  counteract  this  a  most  sure  means  was  to  form  a  northern 
league, 

qui  auroit  pour  objet  le  maintien  de  la  paix,  et  je  regarderois  les  liaisons 
du  Roy  de  Suede  avec  le  Roy  de  Prusse  et  peut  etre  meme  avec  le  Czar, 
si  ce  Prince  soit  sincerement  reconcili6  avec  le  Roy  de  Suede,  comme  le 
fondement  d'une  union  qui  pourroit  etre  ensuite  etendue  par  I'admission 

32  Torcy  and  Saint-Simon  both  give  the  terms. 

33  Mdmoires,  ii.  353  foil.,  438  foil.  The  contemptuous  references  to  the  king  of 
Prussia  are  continual :  *  Ce  prince  leger,  inconstant  dans  ses  resolutions,  varioit  d'un 
jour  a  I'autre '  (p.  356) ;  '  La  l^geret^  du  Eoy  de  Prusse  et  Tinstabilit^  de  ses  conseils ' 
(p.  359) ;  '  Les  intentions  du  Eoy  de  Prusse  6toient  ^gallement  suspectes  a  Vienne  et  k 
Londres,  parce  que  son  caract^re  ^toit  egallement  conna  dans  ces  deux  cours.  Ce 
prince  uniquement  occup^  de  son  interest  embrassoit  tous  les  moyens  qu'il  croyoit 
propres  pour  y  parvenir.  ...  II  trembloit  aux  moindres  menaces  de  la  Cour  de 
Vienne'  (pp.  492-3,  and  similarly  pp.  547  foil.,  *c.)  These  pronouncements  are 
interesting  as  illustrating  the  colour  of  French  spectacles.  By  Prussian  historians 
Frederick  William  is  presented  as  inspired  mainly  by  the  patriotic  desire  of  freeing 
Germany  from  the  Swedes,  and  as  adopting  the  alUance  of  the  tsar  from  choicci 
not  te  obtain  support  against  the  emperor. 

s  2 
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de  plusieurs  autres  Princes  de  I'Empire,  interessez  pour  le  maintien  de  leurs 
droits  et  leur  dignite  contre  les  entreprises  de  la  Cour  de  Vienne. 

And  again  on  6  Aug.,  the  best  thing  would  be  a  peace  with 
the  kings  of  England  and  Prussia,  but,  as  De  la  Marck  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  dispose  the  king  of  Sweden  to  this,  and,  as  it  was 
of  extreme  importance  that  no  treaty  of  peace  should  be  made 
without  the  intervention  of  the  king  of  France, 

vous  devez  borner  vos  soins  a  deux  objets  principaux  ;  le  premier  d'entrer 
dans  les  veues  du  Koy  de  Suede  et  de  menager  sa  confiance  de  maniere 
que  vos  offices  ne  puissent  luy  etre  suspects,  en  sorte  que  vous  soyez,  s'il 
est  possible,  le  depositaire  des  ouvertures  qui  seroient  faites  de  part  et 
d'autre  et  le  lien  de  la  negotiation.  Le  second  objet  que  vous  devez  vous 
proposer  doit  etre  de  proffiter  de  la  confiance  du  Roy  de  Suede  pour  porter 
ce  Prince  a  ne  traiter  avec  le  Czar  que  conjointement  avec  le  Roy  de  Prusse, 
et  a  prendre  en  meme  terns  des  liaisons  avec  ces  deux  Princes  de  concert 
avec  le  Roy  pour  asseurer  la  tranquillite  publique  contre  quelque  Puissance 
que  ce  soit  qui  voulut  entreprendre  de  la  troubler  au  prejudice  des  Traitez 
d'Utrecht  et  de  Bade. 

Provision  would  thus  be  made  against  the  ambition  of  Vienna 
and  against  possible  effects  of  the  instahilite  naturellc  of  the  English 
people.  The  goal  might  be  distant,  but  it  was  important  to  pre- 
pare the  way.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  cognisant  of  the  policy  ex- 
pounded, and  was  thinking  of  sending  an  obscure  agent  to  Sweden  ; 
De  la  Marck,  acting  in  concert  with  him,  would  be  able  both  to 
confirm  the  confidence  of  the  king  of  Prussia  in  the  good  offices  of 
France  and  to  discover  the  disposition  of  the  king  of  Sweden. 
Count  Eottembourg  was  returning  to  Berlin  to  advance  this  policy 
there,  and  De  la  Marck  must  keep  up  a  close  correspondence  with 
him.24 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  the  regent  was  still  determined  to  hold 
firmly  to  the  principles  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  secure  Prussia  by  admitting  her  to  it.  Hence  his 
earnest  appeals  to  King  George  to  this  end,^^  appeals  echoed 
strongly  from  Holland.  They  were  vain,  for  George's  ministers 
argued  that  such  a  step  would  ruin  *  the  Plan,'  as  they  called  it, 
the  great  scheme  for  extending  the  Triple  Alliance  to  include  the 
emperor,  which  took  form  next  year  under  the  name  of  the  Quad- 
ruple Alliance.  If  the  king  of  Prussia  were  admitted,  the  emperor, 
they  insisted,  would  stay  out.^^ 

3*  Min.  des  Aff.  Etr.,  Suede  138,  139. 

2^  See,  for  instance,  the  private  letters  of  Dubois  to  Kobethon,  May  to  July  1717, 
British  Museum,  Stowe  MS.  230. 

^®  Thus  Bernstorff  to  Heinsius,  4  June  1717,  a  draft  in  his  own  illegible  scrawl 
elucidated  for  the  copyist  by  Kobethon  :  '  On  nous  mande  que  vous  etes  surpris  de  ce 
que  le  Eoy  n'a  pas  consenty  encor  que  Ton  recust  le  Koy  de  Prusse  dans  la  3ple  All. 
Pour  vous  en  faire  conoitre  la  raison  je  vous  feray  souvenir,  Monsieur,  de  ce  que  vous 
ont  dit  Myl,  Sunderland  et  M.  de  Stanhope  a  la  Haye  du  grand  projet  que  I'on  avoit 
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The  final  outcome,  therefore,  of  the  negotiations  at  Paris, 
watched  with  suspicion  and  anxiety  at  London,  Vienna,  and 
Copenhagen,  was  the  conclusion  at  Amsterdam  on  15  Aug.  of 
a  colourless  treaty  of  friendship,  which  secured  indeed  the  princi- 
pal objects  the  regent  had  in  view.  Its  third  secret  article  en- 
gaged the  other  parties,  Eussia  and  Prussia,  to  admit  French 
mediation  for  the  northern  peace,  France  to  make  no  further  en- 
gagements with  Sweden  either  for  troops  or  money  after  the  expiry 
of  the  existing  treaty  in  April  1718.  For  the  rest,  the  treaties 
of  Utrecht  and  Baden  were  confirmed,  the  engagements  of  other 
treaties,  particularly  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  reserved,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  a  commercial  one  arranged  for.  If  anything  were  done 
to  the  prejudice  of  any  of  the  parties  the  others  were  to  use  their 
good  offices  ;  and  if  these  were  unsuccessful  help  was  to  be  given 
in  money  or  troops,  whose  amount,  however,  was  only  to  be  deter- 
mined if  the  occasion  arose.-^^ 

But  one  important  thing  was  decided  at  Paris — namely,  that  the 
Russian  troops  should  quit  Mecklenburg.  "Whether  they  had 
stayed  on  because  of  the  ofiensive  demeanour  of  King  George  and 
Bernstorii,  as  Peter  and  his  ministers  declared,  or,  as  the  regent 
said  to  Stair,  that  they  might  be  sustained  at  other  people's  ex- 
pense,^^  their  position  had  become  untenable.  A  further  imperial 
protest  had  issued  on  4  March,  and  Heens  at  the  Hague  was  in- 
structed in  April  to  make  the  strongest  remonstrances  to  the  tsar 
himself  and  to  his  ministers,  orders  repeated  in  June,  when  an 
imperial  mandate  in  the  matter  went  forth  to  the  kings  of  Great 
Britain  and  Prussia.^^  The  directors  of  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony 
had  previously  been  asked  what  forces  they  could  raise.^^  King 
George  actually  began  to  assemble  troops  in  his  electorate.  His 
council  at  Hanover  on  7  May,  while  discrediting  the  likelihood  of 

en  vue  pour  la  pacification  de  I'Europe.  Vous  jugez  bien,  Monsieur,  que  ce  projet 
sera  par  terre  des  que  Ton  voudra  mettre  dans  la  dite  All.  quelque  puissance  centre  le 
gr6  de  PEmpereur  et  ainsy  donner  de  la  jalousie  a  ce  prince,  au  lieu  de  s'entendre 
avec  luy  et  de  se  conserver  sa  confiance.  J'ai  cru,  Monsieur,  que  vous  ne  seres  pas 
fache  de  savoir  la  veritable  raison  sur  cette  raati^re  '  (Stowe  MS.  230,  f.  129).  See 
also  the  instructions  given  to  Lord  Stair  on  his  return  to  Paris  in  May  1717  (Eecord 
Office,  France  161).  Secretary  of  State  Addison  wrote  to  him  on  25  July,  o.s.,  '  By 
advices  received  from  Vienna  his  majesty  is  informed  that  the  emperor  has  declared 
he  will  not  come  into  the  alliance,  in  case  the  king  of  Prussia  be  admitted '  {ibid. 
Foreign  Entry  Book  29). 

2^  Lamberty,  x.  109  ;  Flassan  {2nd  ed.j,  iv.  459.  The  latter  remarks  that  it  was 
this  treaty  that  brought  Bussia  into  the  general  system  of  Europe.  According  to 
Saint-Simon,  who  relates  what  Shafirov  said  to  the  king  of  Poland's  envoy,  the  treaty 
was  not  concluded  at  Paris  because  Knyphausen  was  not  provided  with  full  powers. 
Whitworth  received  a  statement  to  the  same  effect  late  in  July  (Kecord  Office, 
Holland  256). 

^^  'Que  le  grand  projet  du  Czar  ^toit  d'attraper  des  subsides  oii  il  les  pouvoit 
trouver,  et  de  faire  subsister  beaucoup  des  [sic]  trouppes  au  depens  d'autruy '  (Stair 
to  Bobethon,  5  Oct.,  Stowe  MS.  230,  f.  242). 

39  Whitworth,  9  July,  loc.  cit.  •"*  The  same,  4  May.       . 
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a  Kussian  invasion,  advised  him  that  the  army  was  ready  in  every- 
thing except  horses,  General  Biilow  on  the  alert,  Eatzeburg  safe, 
and  arrangements  made  for  exact  reports  from  Wismar,  where  was 
the  real  danger.^^  The  landgrave  told  Haldane  *that  he  was 
ready  to  declare  against  the  Muscovites  in  the  manner  his  majesty 
had  desired  of  him  by  Mr.  Eltz  .  .  .  and  that  he  could  reckon  upon 
all  the  troops  he  could  spare.'  ^^  An  army  of  25,000  Danish,  Hano- 
verian, and  other  troops,  and  a  Prussian  detachment  in  addition, 
were  talked  of.^^  Upon  the  threat  of  an  advance  the  Eussians 
concentrated  and  entrenched  themselves  at  Gadebusch.  But  hos- 
tilities were  averted  by  the  tsar  giving  way.  His  ministers  made 
merit  of  doing  so  in  deference  to  the  instances  of  the  regent  and  of 
his  ally,'**  declaring  also  that  the  further  stay  of  the  troops  was 
prejudicial  rather  than  advantageous  to  their  master's  interests. 
Before  the  end  of  July  all  were  gone  excepting  some  3,000  men 
left  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Schwerin.  Stair  was  instructed 
to  render  hearty  thanks  to  the  regent  for  his  good  offices,  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  troops  in  leaving  would  observe  the 
strictest  discipline.'*^  Thus  ended  the  Mecklenburg  difficulty,  at 
least  as  far  as  Eussia  was  concerned.  As  an  affair  of  the  empire  it 
was  continued  by  further  exactions  of  the  duke  and  insubordination 
of  his  nobles.  An  imperial  mandate  was  issued  to  Hanover  and 
Brunswick  on  22  Oct.  to  force  obedience  to  the  imperial  decrees. 
But  the  actual  execution  did  not  take  place  till  February  1719,  nor 
does  the  matter  concern  our  subject  further. 

The  negotiations  between  Hanover  and  Denmark  were  con- 
tinued during  the  summer,  and  the  English  treaty  as  modified 
from  Hanover  was  practically  agreed  to.  But  the  anxiety  of 
Denmark  to  keep  well  with  Eussia  and  Prussia  prevented  the 
conclusion  of  the  German  treaty.  At  length  it  was  proposed  from 
Hanover  that  a  declaration  should  be  substituted  for  it,  to  the 
effect  that  the  king  of  Denmark,  having  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  king  of  England  as  king,  pledged  himself  likewise  to  remain 
in  close  alliance  with  him  as  elector,  and  that  if  he  were  attacked  in 
his  German  dominions,  or  the  quiet  of  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony 
were  disturbed,  by  any  one  whomsoever,  or  if  such  things  only 

*'  Hanover,  Staatsarchiv,  Hanover  Des.  92,  Ixviii.  10,  a  packet  containing  a  great 
number  of  papers  having  reference  to  the  Kussian  occupation  of  Mecklenburg. 

*^  Haldane,  17  June. 

"  Lettres  Historiqzies,  li.  670.  Saint -Simon  says  that  the  force  was  ordered  to 
assemble  near  Lauenburg  on  15  June. 

"  '  lis  eurent  I'adresse  de  faire  valoir  au  regent  et  au  roi  d'Angleterre  I'ex^cution 
d'une  resolution  que  la  crainte  de  se  voir  tomber  une  puissante  arm6e  sur  les  bras  ne 
leur  avait  plus  permis  de  differer'  (Saint-Simon  ;  Torcy  to  the  same  effect,  ii.  434-6). 
But  Droysen,  in  his  essay  on  the  Vienna  alliance  of  5  Jan.  1719,  published  in  his 
Ahhandlungen  zur  neueren  Geschichte,  insists  that  it  was  Prussian  persuasion  that 
procured  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops. 

«  Addison,  3  and  9  June,  o.s.  (Eecord  Office,  Foreign  Entry  Book  29). 
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threatened,  the  king  of  Denmark  would  come  to  his  aid  with 
10,000  regular  troops,  as  before;  they,  if  the  occasion  arose,  to 
be  reckoned  as  auxiliaries  under  the  treaty  of  1715.  But  the 
Danes  required  the  substitution  of  certain  words,^^  and  Hanover 
would  not  consent  to  it.  Moreover,  George  was  gravely  offended  by 
what  was  happening  at  Wismar,  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications 
against  his  will,  and  his  deprivation  even  of  a  share  of  the  artillery 
and  munitions  of  war,  and  by  the  outrages  committed  by  the 
Danes  on  English  merchantmen  in  the  Elbe  estuary .^^  General 
Bothmer  was  told  that  Denmark  desired  to  remain  the  friend  of 
England,  Prussia,  and  Eussia  alike.  He  replied  that  if  this  could 
be  contrived  the  Danish  ministers  would  be  very  clever,  and 
advised  his  master  to  declare  that  if  the  king  of  Denmark  would 
not  sign  the  declaration  everything  should  be  broken  off.  The 
leaders  of  the  Hanoverian  party  at  the  Danish  court,  Holstein 
and  Dewitz,  did  their  best  to  persuade  him  of  the  sincere  intentions 
of  the  king  of  Denmark ;  but  he  wrote  that  the  ill-intentioned,  as  he 
called  Wibe  and  Sehestedt  and  their  party,  were  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Eussia  and  Prussia.^^ 

However,  before  the  end  of  the  year  matters  were  in  better 
train.  It  was  recognised  that  action  in  common  between  England 
and  Eussia  was  no  longer  possible,  and  by  Eussia  and  Denmark 
only  possible  with  the  aid  of  a  British  fleet.  Lord  Polwarth  could 
report  on  20  Nov.  that  Wibe's  party  was  outvoted  in  the 
council,  which  had  advised  the  king  to  do  nothing,  whether  for 
war  or  peace,  except  in  concert  with  Great  Britain.'*^  This  resolu- 
tion, Sunderland  wrote  in  answer,  '  certainly  is  the  wisest  they 
could  take  with  regard  to  their  own  interest,  since  I  know  of  no 
other  power  by  which  they  can  expect  to  be  supported.'  ^^  And 
when  the  king  of  Denmark  gave  proof  of  his  desire  for  a  good 
understanding  by  making  concessions  in  respect  of  the  Elbe 
commerce  Sunderland  wrote  that  the  king  *was  very  ready  to 
act  in  concert  with  him  as  to  the  operations  of  the  next  year,'  and 

*  they  may  be  satisfied  that  his  majesty  will  continue  to  assist  them 
with  his  fleet,  as  he  hath  hitherto  done.'  ^^ 

*®  The  words  were,  in  the  eventuality  named,  '  dass  Wir  und  des  Konigs  von 
Gross -Britannien  Majestat  zu  dessen  Abkehrung  etwas  vorzunehmen  nothig 
erachten  sollten.'  For  this  the  Danes  desired  to  substitute,  '  dass  Wir  endlich 
beyderseits  zu  dessen  Abkehrung  etwas  jedoch  ohne  Prejudice  der  gemeinsahmen 
Interesse  der  gegen  Schweden  uniirten  Puissancen  vorzunehmen  nothig  erachten 
sollten.'      This   alteration,  Bothmer  remarked  at  the  conference   on  23  Nov.,  was 

*  si  nerveux  '  that  it  might  even  prejudice  the  treaty  of  1715. 

^^  On  this  subject  see  the  Hamburg  and  Danish  despatches  (Record  Qffice,  Sept. 
to  Nov.  1717,  passim). 

***  Bothmer's  despatches,  and  rescripts  to  him,  Sept.  to  Nov.  1717,  Hanover, 
Staatsarchiv,  loc.  cit.  20  a,  and  Cal.  Br.  Arch.,  Des.  24,  Denmark  135. 

*^  But  the  proposed  plan  of  campaign  was  still  under  discussion  four  days  later 
(Polwarth,  27  Nov.,  enclosing  the  protocol  of  a  conference  on  the  subject). 

*»  19  Nov.,  o.s.  (Record  Office,  Foreign  Entry  Book  5).  '^^  13  Dec,  o.s. 
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Peter  left  Paris  on  20  (or  21)  June,  charmed,  according  to 
Saint- Simon,  with  his  reception,  with  the  things  he  had  seen  and 
the  hberty  accorded  him,  and  eager  to  ally  himself  closely  with 
France,  the  fatal  hindrances  to  which,  says  the  memoir-writer,, 
were  the  interest  of  England  and  the  private  ambition  of  Dubois. 
He  went  first  by  Namur  and  Liege  to  Spa,  spent  four  weeks  there, 
and  arrived  at  Amsterdam  on  2  Aug.  Here  he  found  awaiting 
him  his  old  acquaintance  Sir  John  Norris.  When  he  had  con* 
sented  to  remove  his  troops  from  Mecklenburg,  Stair  had  been 
instructed  to  represent  the  king's  good  disposition  towards  him 
and  readiness  to  concert  with  him  war  or  peace  with  Sweden  and 
a  treaty  of  commerce.  Norris's  mission  was  the  outcome  of  this.^^ 
He  supped  with  the  tsar  and  tsaritsa,  and  next  day  saw  the  Eussian 
ministers,  but  formal  conferences  were  deferred  till  the  6th,  when 
Whitworth  had  joined  him  from  the  Hague.^^ 

Norris  was  instructed  "^^  to  return  thanks  to  the  tsar  *  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  pleased  to  declare  himself  at  Paris  on 
account  of  his  troops  evacuating  the  empire,'  and  for  his  overtures 
in  regard  to  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  other  matters.  For  the 
treaty,  an  answer  to  the  counter-project  delivered  to  Prince  Kurakin 
long  before  v/as  still  awaited.  For  the  war,  '  you  shall  let  the  czar 
know  that  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  king  of  Sweden  will  not  be 
brought  to  have  any  thought  of  peace  but  by  pushing  on  the  war 
against  him  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  with  a  perfect  harmony.* 
Was  he  ready  to  make  any  enterprise  upon  Sweden  in  this  or  in 
the  next  year  ?  For  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  '  we  hope  and 
expect  from  his  friendship  that  he  will  take  particular  care  that 
his  troops  do  not  make  any  more  exactions,  nor  commit  any 
disorders,  nor  use  violence  upon  leaving  the  country  of  Mecklen- 
burg, or  in  passing  through  any  other  territories  belonging  to  the 
empire.'  The  king  would  employ  his  best  offices  with  the 
emperor  for  a  good  understanding  with  the  tsar,  which  might  be 
of  great  use  to  the  last-named  if  he  would  recover  from  the  Porte 
what  he  had  lost  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pruth.  Lastly,  Norris  was 
to  inform  himself  of  the  tsar's  designs,  of  the  treaties  he  was 
making,  of  the  condition  of  his  treasury  and  forces,  and  of  any  other 
matters  of  moment  or  interest,  and   to   say  that  the   king  had 

"  Addison  to  Stair,  9  June  and  11  July,  o.s.,  loc.  cit. 

^^  Whitworth  seems  to  have  doubted  the  wisdom  of  this  mission.  *  To  hold  with  the 
hounds  or  run  with  the  hare  is  no  sure  game,  and  one  view  or  other  ought  to  be  quite 
drop'd.'  Such  negotiations  were  sure  to  leak  out.  *  As  the  Swedish  Court  has  not 
the  least  inclination  to  a  general  peace,  wherever  they  find  the  advances  on  one  side 
fruitless  they  will  certainly  spare  no  pains,  no  offers,  to  make  them  succeed  on  the 
other'  (to  Tilson,  23  July,  loc.  cit.) 

"  Original  instructions,  of  date  2  July,  o.s.,  1717,  British  Museum,  Add.  MS. 
21855,  f.  17.  The  volume  contains  the  originals  of  sundry  despatches,  &c.,  addressed 
to  Nprris  on  this  occasion. 
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resolved  to  send  a  minister  to  him  at  St.  Petersburg  upon  his 
return  thither. 

The  envoys  opened  in  the  sense  of  these  instructions.  They 
were  answered  (1)  that  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  commerce 
would  take  time,  (2)  that  the  tsar  was  ready  to  make  peace  upon 
conditions,  but  believed  that  the  king  of  Sweden  would  never  be 
reduced  to  such  except  by  force,  (3)  that  he  would  not  take  engage- 
ments in  regard  to  Turkey,  and  (4)  that  the  time  of  his  return 
home  was  not  yet  fixed,  but  would  not  be  long  delayed.  The 
Russian  ministers  further  asked  whether  Norris  and  Whitworth 
were  empowered  to  concert  operations  for  the  next  year,  and  on 
being  told  that  they  expected  overtures  on  the  subject  said  that 
several  plans  had  already  been  submitted,  and  that  the  tsar  wanted 
a  formal  treaty,  so  as  to  avoid  '  the  disjointed  manner  in  which  the 
allies  had  hitherto  acted.' 

As  far  as  we  can  perceive  by  the  several  turns  in  their  discourse  [the 
Englishmen  reported]  they  will  not  engage  in  any  real  measure  before 
they  have  some  formal  treaty  with  his  majesty  for  securing  for  them  the 
advantages  which  they  are  to  expect  by  farther  enterprises  and  peace. 

On  the  9th  another  conference  took  place.  The  Russians  said 
that  they  could  do  nothing  without  the  assistance  of  a  fleet,  and 
preferred  to  concert  measures  with  Great  Britain  separately,  as 
other  powers  would  then  fall  in  therewith.  They  asked  for  pro- 
posals in  writing,  but  Norris  and  Whitworth  said  they  could  not 
give  them,  but  only  listen  and  report. 

To  their  formal  despatch  the  envoys  added  their  private  re- 
flexions upon  the  situation.  The  doubt  about  the  issue  of  the  Turkish 
war  was  likely,  they  thought,  to  raise  trouble  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
and  that  would  turn  the  '  league  of  amity  '  in  negotiation  between 
France,  Russia,  and  Prussia  into  an  alliance  directed  against  the 
interest  of  the  emperor  and  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 
France  might  then  help  the  tsar  to  retain  his  conquests  in  the 
north,  in  order  to  secure  his  support  against  the  empire  ;  *  and,  as 
he  is  at  present  in  possession  of  the  countries  from  whence  we  have 
our  naval  stores,  he  may  in  such  an  intrigue  be  no  small  obstacle 
to  the  motions  of  the  maritime  force  of  England  and  Holland.' 
He  did  not  appear  to  have  any  particular  engagements  yet  against 
the  former,  or  for  a  private  peace  with  Sweden,  but  desired  to  draw 
Great  Britain  into  the  war  to  secure  for  himself  his  conquests, 
offering  as  the  price  a  treaty  of  commerce,  '  which  must  be  preca- 
rious as  long  as  the  whole  market  is  in  his  hands.'  If  he  could  not 
do  this  he  wanted  the  help  of  a  British  fleet  while  the  war  lasted, 
which  would  equally  in  the  end  bring  about  a  rupture  between 
Great  Britain  and  Sweden.  He  seemed  to  have  no  inclination  for 
a  general  concert  for  peace,  nor  for  concerting  a  single  effort  for 
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one  campaign.  As  a  iDrecautionary  measure  it  might  be  well  for 
the  king  to  secure  Prussia  as  well  as  Denmark. 

In  answer  to  these  representations  the  envoys  received  further 
instructions. 

The  king  [Sunderland  wrote,  2  Aug.,  o.s.]  would  have  you  acquaint 
the  Russian  ministers  that,  as  the  king  had  empowered  you  to  wait  on 
the  czar,  and  hear  what  propositions  he  had  to  make  in  relation  to  the 
several  points  contained  in  your  instructions,  so  his  Majesty  did  expect, 
by  what  the  earl  of  Stair  wrote  from  France,  by  the  czar's  direction,  that 
he  would  have  let  you  know  his  thoughts  as  well  with  regard  to  the 
operations  of  the  campaign  as  to  his  views  concerning  peace,  and 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  treaty  of  commerce,  which  was  a  point 
mentioned  in  a  more  strong  and  express  manner  by  the  earl  of  Stair  in 
the  czar's  name. 

Perhaps  the  Russian  ministers  would  soon  be  better  prepared 
and  disposed  to  communicate  their  sentiments,  in  which  case 
Norris  and  Whit  worth  should  transmit  their  proposals.  Other- 
wise the  former  need  not  attend  the  tsar  beyond  his  stay  in 
Holland,  but  he  might  let  him  know  that  the  king  would  send  a 
minister  to  him  at  St.  Petersburg  or  elsewhere,  being  ever  desirous 
of  his  friendship  and  good  correspondence. 

In  a  second  despatch  (6  Aug.,  o.s.)  Sunderland  asked  that  the 
plans  of  campaign  submitted  in  the  previous  winter  might  be  sent 
again,  as  they  could  not  be  found  among  the  archives,  and  had 
probably  been  left  at  Hanover.  In  consequence  of  *  the  seeds  of 
new  disturbance  growing  in  several  parts  '  the  king  did  not  think 
that  he  could  send  so  strong  a  squadron  to  the  Baltic  as  heretofore, 
but  he  would  be  very  glad  that  any  squadron  he  should  send  should 
work  for  the  tsar's  interest.  But  the  court  of  Denmark  must  be 
consulted  as  to  its  operations,  there  being  engagements  that  it 
should  be  employed  in  the  defence  of  that  country.  His  majesty's 
ministers  at  Copenhagen  would  be  instructed  accordingly,  as  well 
as  he  who  should  be  sent  to  St.  Petersburg. 

On  16  Aug.  Shafirov  expressed  the  hope  that  the  British 
ministers  woiild  receive  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  before  the 
tsar  left  Holland,  which  would  be  in  about  ten  days'  time. 
But  no  further  conferences  seem  to  have  been  held  till  the  29th. 
The  Russian  ministers  then  complained  that  Norris  and  Whitworth 
gave  'many  fair  words,  but  offer'd  nothing  real  or  essential.'  The 
tsar,  they  said,  must  have  a  regular  engagement  as  to  the  number 
of  troops  and  ships  and  the  time  and  mode  of  action,  as  well  as  an 
assurance  that  the  ships  should  stay  at  sea  as  long  as  was  con- 
venient, and  return  every  year  till  the  end  of  the  war.  He  had  no 
mind  to  make  any  engagement  with  Denmark,  as  he  had  found 
that  court  not  to  be  relied  upon.  England  engaged,  Denmark 
could  be  consulted  afterwards.     But  the  British  envoys  could  not 
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admit  this.  The  Eussians  then  asked  again  that  overtures  should 
be  made  to  them  in  writing  to  furnish  the  basis  of  a  nego- 
tiation, but  this  was  still  refused,  on  the  ground  that  Great  Britain 
was  not  a  principal  in  the  war  and  that  it  was  only  intended  to 
hear  what  the  tsar  had  to  propose.  But  when  the  Eussians  oiBfered 
to  submit  their  views  upon  condition  that  the  British  envoys 
should  give  an  answer  so  far  as  their  instructions  allowed,  and  for 
the  rest  report  to  the  king,  the  latter  were  obliged  to  give  in,  in 
order  ^  not  to  give  the  Czar  an  immediate  distaste,  nor  any  ground 
to  heighten  unnecessary  suspicions ;  '  they  said,  however,  that  the 
answer  must  be  very  general.  Shafirov  told  them  *  that  he  saw 
there  would  be  no  peace  till  England  did  come  into  the  war.' 

The  next  day,  therefore,  the  Eussians  handed  in  the  following 
propositions,  saying  that  they  had  expected  from  two  such  dis- 
tinguished ministers  a  circumstantial  proposal  for  a  concert 
against  Sweden,  and  that  that  king  could  only  be  reduced  by  force 
of  arms.  They  asked  that  the  king  of  England  should  promise 
for  the  next  campaign  a  squadron  of  not  less  than  fifteen  of  the 
line,  including  some  first-raters,  to  join  the  Eussian  fleet  at  Eeval 
at  the  beginning  of  May  and  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  tsar.  This 
granted,  the  latter  would  make  a  descent  upon  Sweden  in  proper 
strength.  As  the  time  within  which  the  king  of  Sweden  could  be 
reduced  was  uncertain  the  British  squadron  must  come  year  after 
year  until  that  was  effected.  In  return  the  tsar  would  give  every 
possible  facility  that  he  dared  towards  a  treaty  of  commerce. 
Lastly,  the  old  allies  of  the  north  should  be  invited  to  join  the 
concert. 

The  British  answer  was  that  the  treaty  of  commerce  must  be 
put  in  the  forefront,  that  the  propositions  should  be  reported  to 
the  king,  that  it  was  his  earnest  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  tsar 
for  the  removal  of  obstacles  to  commerce  in  the  Baltic,  and  that 
Denmark  must  be  made  a  principal  party  in  the  negotiation. 
Obviously  this  reply  could  not  satisfy  the  tsar.  It  removed  all 
prospect  of  common  action  between  Great  Britain  and  Eussia,  and 
drove  him  to  prosecute  his  negotiation  with  Sweden  seriously. 
But  Sunderland  wrote  on  27  Aug.,  old  style — 

His  Majesty  intirely  approves  of  the  reply  you  made  in  general  terms, 
as  being  very  skilfully  turn'd  to  avoid  the  snare  which  the  Eussians  had 
probably  laid  to  get  something  from  you,  of  which  they  might  make  an 
ill  use  with  the  other  Princes  of  the  North. 

There  was  evidently  no  intention,  he  said,  to  enter  into  close 
measures  with  the  king ;  all  that  could  be  done  at  present  was  to 
keep  on  as  fair  terms  with  the  tsar  as  possible.  The  victory  of 
Belgrade  was  very  likely  to  have  great  influence  upon  his  future 
doings.    On  1  Sept.  Norris  and  Whitworth  took  leave  of  the  tsar,  and 
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found  him  civil  but  reserved.     No  business  was  mentioned,  and 
he  started  the  next  day  on  his  return  homewards.^^ 

The  treaty  with  France  and  Prussia  had  been  concluded,  as 
has  been  said,  a  fortnight  before.  The  British  envoys,  when  they 
went  to  or  left  their  conferences,  would  meet  Chateauneuf  or 
Knyphausen,  or  both,  coming  out  or  going  in.  These  denied 
positively  that  any  treaty  w^as  in  hand,  and  the  former  committed 
the  absurdity  of  maintaining  his  denial  after  the  regent  had 
informed  Stair  of  its  signature.  He  excused  himself  on  the  ground 
that  the  tsar  had  pledged  him  to  secrecy.  But  Whitworth  was  used, 
he  said,  to  untruth  from  him  ^^  and  from  Knyphausen,  digne  gendre 
de  M.  Ilgen,  as  he  calls  him.  And  Sunderland  could  write  that 
the  regent's  attitude  left  the  king  very  easy  on  the  whole  affair. ^^ 
When  Chateauneuf  was  forced  to  confess  to  the  treaty,  he  made 
light  of  it  as  of  little  advantage  to  France,  its  chief  end  being  to  get 
French  mediation  accepted.  We  may  note  that  his  conduct,  and  that 
of  other  French  ministers  abroad,  was  a  prime  reason  for  the  con- 
tinued English  distrust  of  the  regent's  sincerity.  Saint- Simon 
names  approvingly  Kottembourg  at  Berlin  and  De  la  Marck  in 
Sweden  as  working  to  confound  the  policy  of  Hanover.^^  Whit- 
worth accuses  Kottembourg  of  having  been  '  entirely  devoted  to 
the  old  French  ministry  and  the  Swedish  faction.'  ^^  Elsewhere 
we  find  Poussin  at  Hamburg,  Besenval  at  Dresden,  Bonac  at 
Constantinople,  and  even  D'Iberville  in  London  the  subjects  of 
similar  indictment.  According  to  Stair,  Chateauneuf  contrecoure  le 
Roy  en  tout  a  la  Haye  ;  Eottembourg  est  intime  avec  Gortz  et  veut 
le  caclier  chez  luy ;  De  la  Marck  sollicite  la  jmix  particidiere  avec 
le  Czar ;  Bonac  fomente  la  guerre  du  Tare,  the  most  sure  way  to 
spoil  *  the  Plan,'  to  say  nothing  of  Poussin  and  D'Iberville.^^  The 
regent,  he  continues,  promised  to  reprimand  and  even  to  recall 
them,  and  one  De  Morville  was  actually  named  in  January  to 
replace  Chateauneuf,  the  chief  offender,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the  other  side.^^ 

•"  The  above  from  the  despatches  to  and  from  Norris  and  Whitworth,  Kecord 
Office,  Foreign  Entry  Book  122,  and  Holland  257,  and  British  Museum  Add.  MS. 
28155.  At  f.  110  of  the  last  is  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  tsar  to  the  king  of  England 
of  20  Aug.,  containing  formal  assurances  of  sincerity. 

^^  ' Chateauneuf 's  conduct  is  very  comical;  no  one  believes  him  now,  and  he 
seems  to  me  not  to  pretend  it  '  (Whitworth  to  Tilson,  14  Sept.) 

"  27  Aug.  and  3  Sept.,  o.s.  (Foreign  Entry  Book  82). 

^^  '  lis  servaient  tres  utilement  I'etat  de  travailler  a  separer  et  a  brouiller  cette 
ligue  du  Nord,  si  utile  a  la  puissance  de  I'empereur  et  de  la  maison  de  Hanovre ' 
(vol.  XV.  ed.  1829,  chap.  12). 

*»  To  Tilson,  23  Nov.  1718  (Kecord  Office,  Holland  264). 

«"  To  Eobethon,  20  Oct.  1717,  Stowe  MS.  230,  f.  253.  Wiesener  writes  (ii.  219), 
'  M.  d'Iberville,  dont  I'hostilit^  et  les  intrigues  Jacobites  avaient  tant  irrit6  le  cabinet 
britannique.' 

"The  prospect  of  this  was  referred  to  by  Sunderland,  8  Oct.  o.s.,  as  *a  new 
confirmation  of  the  Kegent's  sincere  intentions  towards  his  Majesty.'     And  again, 
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It  is  likely  that  the  parties  in  the  Hague  negotiation  were  the  less 
inclined  to  come  to  terms  in  that  a  favourable  prospect  of  making 
peace  with  Sweden  obtained  at  the  time  in  either  case.  When  it 
was  known  that  Vellingk  had  received  his  full  powers  an  invitation 
was  sent  to  the  Holstein  minister,  Frederick  Ernest  de  Fabrice, 
who  had  been  staying  with  him  for  several  months,  to  come  to 
England.  He  was  the  man  who  had  been  so  long  with  Charles 
XII  at  Bender,  and  was  besides  a  son  of  the  Hanoverian  privy 
councillor  Weipart  Louis  de  Fabrice,  president  of  the  court 
of  appeal  at  Celle.  His  visit  resulted  in  the  issue  of  instructions 
to  the  last-named  to  treat  with  Yellingk  under  arrangements 
calculated  to  ensure  the  most  absolute  secrecy.  But  of  this,  and 
of  Fabrice's  subsequent  mission  to  Sweden,  it  will  be  better  to  treat 
in  another  article.  On  the  other  hand  the  full  powers  sent  to  Preis 
enabled  overtures  to  be  made  to  Eussia.  Poniatowski,  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  Bank's  arrest,  had  set  out  for  Holland.  On  his  way 
be  stopped  at  Spa,  where  the  tsar  was.  Hearing  of  his  arrival 
Peter  sent  to  him  Kurakin  and  Erskine  to  ask  whether  he  had 
powers  to  treat.  He  told  them  that  such  had  been  sent  to  Preis, 
and  they  assured  him  of  the  tsar's  desire  to  make  terms.  Then, 
about  the  time  of  Peter's  return  to  Amsterdam,^^  Kurakin  met 
Poniatowski  again,  but  the  latter  said  that,  although  the  full 
powers  had  been  received,  Bank's  presence  was  necessary.  On 
2  Aug.,  as  we  have  seen,  Goertz  was  set  free,  and  went  off  next 
day  to  a  cousin's  house  at  Zutphen.  He  stayed  there  nearly  the 
whole  of  August,  conferring  with  Preis,  Poniatowski,  Beventlow, 
and  others.  It  was  determined  not  to  wait  for  Bank's  release,  but 
at  least  to  hear  what  Kurakin  and  Erskine  had  to  say. 

A  conference  was,  therefore,  arranged  for  8  Aug.  at  Amster- 
dam, when  Poniatowski  and  Preis  met  them  at  the  latter 's  lodging. 
Kurakin  produced  full  powers  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the 
Brunswick  congress,  renewed  from  year  to  year  for  three  years,  and 
when  Preis  objected  that  they  did  not  apply  to  the  present  case,  he 
was  answered  that  they  were  only  shown  as  evidence  that  others 
would  be  forthcoming  if  required.  Preis  then  showed  his  own  full 
powers,  and,  after  discussion,  Kurakin  declared  (1)  that  the  tsar 
was  ready  to  make  a  separate  peace  with  the  king  of  Sweden,  and 
preferred  his  friendship  to  any  convention  he  could  make  with  the 
king  of  England,  (2)  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  include  the  kings 

14  Jan.,  O.S.,  1718,  Chateauneuf  '  has  all  along  layn  as  a  load  on  the  Business  at  the 
Hague,  and  has  been  used  as  a  Tool  to  clog  and  obstruct  every  measure  that  was  to 
be  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  engagements  of  the  Triple  Allyance.'  Dubois  (then  in 
London)  was  to  be  spoken  to  about  a  successor  to  him  being  named  immediately ;  it 
was  better  to  have  no  ambassador  of  France  at  the  Hague  than  'one  that  does 
nothing  there  but  mischief '  (Record  Office,  Foreign  Entry  Book  82). 

""  Preis  says  that  this  took  place  on  Peter's  return.  But  the  latter  reached 
Amsterdam  on  2  Aug.,  while,  according  to  Whitworth,  Poniatowski  left  that  city  for 
Arnhem  on  31  July.    He  was  certainly  with  Goertz  at  Arnhem  on  3  Aug. 
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of  Prussia  and  Poland,  (3)  that  umbrage  must  not  be  taken  at  the 
negotiations  going  on  with  the  king  of  England,  which  should  be 
broken  off  if  the  king  of  Sweden  showed  any  inclination  for  peace, 
(4)  that  a  declaration  as  to  terms  was  earnestly  desired  from  the 
latter  within  three  months,  (5)  that  it  was  indifferent  to  the  tsar 
whether  the  Aland  islands  or  another  locality  in  that  neighbourhood 
were  chosen  for  a  place  of  conference,  provided  that  secrecy  were 
as  far  as  possible  observed.  Poniatowski  then  asked  that  Goertz 
should  be  allowed  to  go  to  Sweden,  to  report  the  good  dispositions 
of  the  tsar  and  bring  back  a  reply  by  way  of  Kussia,  as  there  were 
obstacles  to  his  getting  thither  from  Holland,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  he  and  two  persons  in  his  suite  should  go  from  Eiga.  An 
exchange  of  prisoners  was  also  discussed,  and  a  further  meeting 
arranged  for  the  9th,  which  took  place  very  privately  at  night  at 
the  back  of  the  town  hall.  Many  fair  words  were  exchanged  and  a 
Eussian  pass  was  given.  It  seemed,  Preis  ends,  that  the  tsar 
earnestly  desired  a  separate  peace  with  Sweden.®^  Further  inter- 
views took  place,  at  one  of  which,  says  Poniatowski,  Erskine  assured 
him  that  he  had  100,000L  in  his  hands  for  Swedish  use,  and  that 
he  would  do  his  best  to  get  rid  entirely  of  Shafirov,  and  of  Kurakin 
too,  if  he  could  do  it  sous  mains, ^"^  On  21  Aug.  Goertz  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Loo  and  met  the  tsar  there,  accidentally,  he  says.^^  The 
event  was  at  once  known,  and  made  a  great  sensation,  being  taken  as 
a  public  sign  that  the  tsar  intended  peace.  This  was  what  Goertz 
wanted,  for  he  saw  that  only  the  public  advertisement  of  overtures 
for  peace  could  re-establish  the  financial  credit  of  Sweden.^^ 

Poniatowski's  next  work  was  in  Paris.     Goertz  had  sent  thither 
his  confidential   secretary,  Creutz,   to  press  for  payment   of  the 

*^  All  this  from  a  despatch  of  Preis  of  12  Aug.,  printed  in  Adlersparre's  Hand- 
lingar,  v.  xxi.  In  another  place  [Handlingar  rorande  Skandinaviens  historia,  xviii. 
42,  13  Aug.)  he  expresses  surprise  at  the  earnestness  of  the  tsar's  desire  to  make 
peace,  suggesting  as  reasons  the  weak  state  of  his  health  and  the  trouble  with  the 
tsarevitch.  The  latter  was  indeed  seeking  an  asylum  in  Sweden  (Carlson,  p.  114). 
But  probably  what  weighed  with  Peter  most  was  the  exhausting  drain  of  the  war 
upon  his  resources,  and  the  hindrance  which  it  placed  in  the  way  of  his  economic 
schemes  (cp.  Carlson,  p.  109). 

^*  Rettung  der  Ehre  und  Unschuld,  Appendix  xxvi.  The  letter  was  from  Amster- 
dam, and  its  date  probably  13  Aug.  (misprinted  33).  Stair  wrote  on  the  18th  that 
Poniatowski  was  then  in  Paris  (Eecord  Office,  France  161). 

"  '  Etant  all6  avant-hier  k  Loo  pour  m'aboucher  avee  Monsieur  de  Dalw.  (Baron 
Dalwig,  the  Hessian  minister)  et  pour  faire  ma  cour  a  Mad.  la  Princesse  de  Frise,  le 
Czar  y  arriva  avec  toute  sa  suite.'  He  could  not  help  speaking  to  them.  If  they 
were  sincere  in  what  they  said  '  il  ne  faut  pas  douter  que  nous  ne  finissons  avec  eux ' 
{Rettung  der  Ehre  und  Unschuld,  Appendix  xxvii.  23  Aug.  1717).  But  Wich 
(Eecord  Office,  Hamburg  35,  7  Jan.  1718)  wrote  of  one  Spinola,  an  Italian,  who  had 
been  '  General-Fiscal '  in  Eussia,  and  who,  he  was  told,  had  been  previously  sent  by 
the  tsar  to  Goertz  at  Zutphen. 

"  Thus  he  wrote  of  'la  consideration  du  profit  infini,  qui  resulteroit  pour  la 
Suede  d'une  negotiation  de  paix  g^n^rale,  entam^e  publiquement,'  and  advised  that 
Vellingk  and  Sparre  should  be  nominated  to  represent  Sweden  at  a  general  congress 
(to  Miillern,  11  Aug.,  Rettung  der  Ehre  und  Unschuld,  pp.  248-50). 
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subsidies.  He  now  informed  Poniatowski  ®^  that  D'Huxelles  had 
told  Creutz  that  the  plan  concerted  would  be  punctually  adhered  to, 
and  that  De  la  Marck  had  orders  to  make  declarations  in  accord- 
ance. But,  he  said,  as  it  was  not  known  whether  the  king  of 
Sweden  would  agree  to  it  without  definite  information,  it  was 
desired  that  he  himself  should  go  to  him  as  soon  as  possible. 
As  only  preliminary  articles  had  been  proposed,  the  king  could  only 
be  expected  to  give  adhesion  to  a  peace  negotiation  in  the  same 
sense.  Poniatowski  must  persuade  D'Huxelles  to  be  good  enough 
to  inform  Goertz  exactly  of  the  extent  to  which  the  French  court 
had  penetrated  the  intentions  of  all  or  some  of  the  king's  enemies. 
He  should  make  the  most  of  the  secrecy  observed  in  the  Hessian 
overtures  to  England,  and  should  press  for  the  subsidies,  D'Huxelles 
having  promised  every  assistance  on  that  head.  It  should  be  made 
clear  to  Law,  who  had  undertaken  to  advance  money  against  good 
security,  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  wait  till  such  could  be  provided 
he  would  not  get  so  considerable  a  douceur  as  was  now  offered  him.^^ 
The  instruction  concluded  with  a  discussion  on  the  relations  of 
France  with  England  and  the  argument  that  it  was  not  to  the 
advantage  of  the  former  to  assist  in  aggrandising  Hanover.^^ 

Other  negotiations  of  Poniatowski  had  been  with  the  Prussian 
Knyphausen,  and  as  their  result  Goertz  obtained  (though  tardily) 
Prussian  passports  and  leave  to  visit  Berlin.  The  king  of  Prussia, 
remembering  his  former  conduct,  refused  to  see  him  himself,^"  but 
allowed  his  ministers  to  do  so.  Accordingly  Goertz  met  them  in 
much  privacy  at  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  and 
not  only  them,  but  Count  Flemming  and  other  ministers  of  the  king 
of  Poland  at  Gaben  and  elsewhere.^^  As  he  told  the  Saxons  what 
the  Prussians  said,^^  and  the  Prussians  what  the  Saxons  said,  with 
much  untruth  in  either  case;  as  he  incited  them  to  combine 
against  the  tsar,  with  whom  he  was  known  to  be  in  active  negotia- 

"  Rettung  der  Ehre  und  Unschuld,  Appendices  xi.  and  xxv.,  Zutphen,  22  Aug.  1717, 

«^  Ten  per  cent.,  Torcy  says  (ii.  665). 

^^  There  is  a  further  letter  from  Goertz  on  the  same  subject,  23  Aug.,  loc.  cit. 
Appendix  xxvii.  Poniatowski  was  to  tell  D'Huxelles  of  Goertz's  visit  to  Loo,  and  of  his 
contentment  with  his  experience.  He  earnestly  desired  to  know  whether  the  marshal 
could  give  assurance  that  negotiation  with  England  would  be  the  more  profitable.  *  Si 
je  ne  recjois  rien  de  positif  avec  le  courrier  que  vous  m'envoierez,  je  tablerai  mon  plan  Ik- 
dessus  a  mon  arriv^e  en  SuMe.'  As  for  the  subsidies,  his  whole  financial  plan 
depended  on  them  :  if  the  marshal  would  procure  them  he  could. 

'°  He  stigmatised  him  as  a  '  fripon,'  but  said  that  he  did  not  mind  whether  he 
reached  his  end  through  him  or  otherwise  (Droysen,  p.  208). 

^»  Sir  Kichard  Vernon,  18  Sept.  foil.  (Kecord  Office,  Poland  24) ;  Whitworth,  1  Oct. 
(ibid.  Holland  258) ;  a  fuller  account  in  Heusch's  despatches,  Hanover,  Staatsarchiv, 
Des.  92,  Ixviii,  8  c.  Goertz  and  Flemming,  says  Vernon  ironically,  '  had  a  long  and 
intimate  friendship,  which  has  naturally  resulted  from  the  great  similitude  of  their 
tempers  and  entire  sympathy  of  their  dispositions.' 

"  *  Natiirlich  damit  das  nothige  sofort  nach  Wien  und  London  gelange '  (Droysen, 
p.  209). 
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tion ;  and  as  Peter  and  his  ministers,  coming  to  Berlin  soon  after- 
wards, were  made  acquainted  with  it  all,  the  principal  result  of  his 
work  was  to  increase  the  badness  of  his  reputation.  This  would 
not  have  mattered  had  the  terms  he  proposed  been  acceptable, 
but  they  included  in  the  case  of  Prussia  cessation  of  the  demolition 
of  Wismar,  temporary  possession  only  of  Stettin  in  pledge  for  his 
loan  of  3,000,000  crowns,  and  the  recovery  of  Stralsund.''^  Goertz 
only  obtained  from  the  king  of  Prussia  immunity  from  arrest. 
With  the  king  of  Poland  and  the  tsar  he  succeeded  better.  He 
went  on  by  Breslau  to  Eeval,  saw  Peter  again  on  the  way,  and  re- 
turned to  Sweden  with  preliminaries  for  peace  in  his  possession. 

King  George  would  have  stopped  his  passage  had  he  been  able. 
In  a  rescript  to  General  Bothmer  at  Copenhagen  of  14  Sept. 
he  stated  his  belief  that  De  la  Marck  was  really  working  for  a 
separate  peace  between  Sweden,  Kussia,  and  Prussia,  which  would 
result  in  the  spoliation  of  Denmark.  That  king,  therefore,  should 
no  longer  allow  the  passage  of  De  la  Marck's  letters,  and  should 
send  frigates  to  help  Admiral  Byng  to  intercept  Goertz.^^  The 
orders  sent  to  Byng  were  to  despatch  two  frigates  to  cruise  off 
Dantzig  and  Konigsberg  to  look  out  for  him,  should  he  attempt  to 
sail  thence.  Byng  accordingly  sent  two  of  his  fifty-gun  ships,  the 
*  Worcester  '  and  '  Dartmouth,'  which  kept  watch  off  that  coast  for 
some  weeks.  But  they  did  not  catch  him  ;  he  embarked  at  Eeval, 
was  safely  landed  in  Sweden  under  escort  of  three  Eussian  galleys, 
and  joined  the  king  at  Lund  at  the  beginning  of  December."^ 

About  the  time  of  Goertz's  interview  with  the  tsar  at  the  Loo 
came  the  news  of  the  greatest  event  of  the  year.  Prince  Eugene's 
victory  at  Belgrade.     This  was  hailed  in  England  with  emphatic 

73  <  Projet  remis  par  M.  le  Bn.  de  Goertz  a  M.  le  Comte  de  Kottembourg,'  enclosed 
in  the  latter's  despatch  to  De  la  Marck  of  2  Oct.  1717  (Suede  140).  There  are  a 
number  of  copies  in  this  volume  of  Goertz's  correspondence  of  the  time  with  Eottem- 
bourg  and  Ilgen.  ^*  Hanover,  Staatsarchiv,  loc.  cit.  8  d. 

"  Sunderland  to  Byng,  6  Sept.,  o.s.  (Record  Office,  Treaty  Papers  119) ;  Byng, 
1  Oct.,  o.s. ;  Vernon,  16  Oct.,  11  and  8  Dec. ;  De  la  Marck,  3  and  14  Dec.  For  the 
dates  De  la  Marck  gives  23  Nov.  for  Goertz's  landing  and  5  Dec.  for  his  arrival  at 
Lund ;  but  Carlson  (p.  113)  names  22  Nov.,  o.s.,  for  the  latter  date,  saying  that  he 
stayed  on  the  way  at  Upsala  and  there  fully  reported  to  the  king.  Byng  was  further 
instructed  to  look  out  for  the  duke  of  Ormonde  and  another  Jacobite,  reported  to  be 
going  to  Sweden.  The  latter  was  a  man  who  had  been  in  Vienna  in  the  spring  under 
the  name  of  O'Brien  (Stanhope  to  Stanyan,  12  March  and  2  April,  o.s.,  Eecord  Office, 
Foreign  Entry  Book  42  ;  British  .Museum,  Stowe  MS.  232,  ff.  3-6),  but  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  Walkinshaw  of  Borrowfield,  who  had  escaped  from  the  Castle  of  Stirling 
in  August  1716  (Stowe  MS.  229,  ff.  51,  76).  Neither  he  nor  Ormonde  crossed,  but 
another  Jacobite,  Jerningham,  seems  to  have  done  so  under  the  name  of  Hooker,  and 
a  fourth,  Sir  John  Stewart,  had  been  already  in  Sweden,  for  he  was  back  thence  in 
Holland  at  the  beginning  of  November.  Ormonde  stayed  some  months  at  Mittau  on 
the  business,  for  one  thing,  of  obtaining  the  tsar's  niece,  the  duchess  of  Courland, 
for  James  Edward  to  wife.  As  Peter  passed  that  capital  at  the  beginning  of  October 
Ormonde  probably  saw  him.  See  on  these  matters  the  intercepted  Jacobite  corre- 
spondence, Stowe  MS.  232. 
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expressions  of  relief,  in  view  of  its  necessary  effect  upon  politics  in 
the  north  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Stair  could  write 
that,  but  for  it,  all  would  have  been  confusion,  but  now  les  projets 
du  Norcl  vont  avorter?^  He  referred,  principally,  to  a  prevalent 
idea  of  an  anti-imperial  coalition  of  Eussia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Spain, 
and  Turkey.  Belgrade  checkmated  any  such  plans.  The  sultan  was 
put  out  of  reckoning  ;  Alberoni  found  enough  to  do  in  maintain- 
ing the  attack  on  Italy  begun  at  Cagliari ;  the  king  of  Prussia  had 
to  reconsider  his  position.  While  continuing  his  efforts  to  have 
part  in  the  prospective  Kusso-Swedish  conferences,^''  and  making 
overtures  to  Sweden  through  the  usual  channels  on  his  own 
account,^^  he  responded  to  Hanoverian  advances  in  a  friendly 
manner.^^  And,  lastly,  the  tsar  in  his  anxiety  for  peace  consider- 
ably lowered  his  demands. 

De  la  Marck's  work  in  the  meantime  had  little  fruit.  Charles 
absolutely  refused  the  cession  pure  et  simple  of  the  duchies,  and 
declined,  the  count  said,  to  give  up  to  the  king  of  Prussia  any- 
thing at  all,  professing  to  take  no  greater  heed  of  him  than 
of  the  king  of  Poland,  for  neither  could  do  him  any  further 
harm.  A  list  of  reasons  was  sent,  for  which  an  arrangement  with 
Eussia  was  generally  preferred  to  one  with  Hanover.  The  king, 
De  la  Marck  said,  was  more  enraged  against  the  king  of  England 
than  against  any  other  of  his  enemies.  The  news  of  the  attack  on 
the  Swedish  frigate  had  destroyed  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  his  work  of 
weeks.  Nevertheless  the  regent  sent  in  reply  (23  Sept.)  the  most 
positive  orders  to  the  count  to  persevere  on  the  lines  laid  down, 
with  detailed  instructions  on  the  methods  he  should  pursue.  The 
essential  point  was  to  secure  the  participation  of  France  and  the 
inclusion  of  Prussia^^  in  any  settlement  that  should  be  made.  The 
treaty  of  Amsterdam  had  prepared  the  way.  The  subsidy  treaty 
with  Sweden  could  not  be  renewed,  as  the  king  of  France  must 
maintain  complete  neutrality,  but  it  might  be  understood  that  assist- 
ance in  money,  without  a  formal  engagement,  would  not  be  refused. 

But  only  continued  failure  was  reported  in  reply.  The  idea 
prevailed,  De  la  Marck  says,  that  peace  need  only  be  made  with 

"  To  Eobethon,  2  Sept.,  Stowe  MS.  230,  f.  211 ;  and  so  various  others  elsewhere. 

"  Droysen,  p.  211.  "  Carlson,  p.  Ill,  note. 

»»  Cadogan  and  Whitworth,  5  Oct. ;  Stair  to  Eobethon,  12  Oct.  (Stowe  MS.  230,  f. 
249) ;  Torcy,  ii.  774-5.  A  memorial  by  Bonnet  of  26  Nov.  expressed  the  king  of 
Prussia's  sincere  desire  for  a  restoration  of  good  relations  (Hanover,  Staatsarchiv, 
loc.  cit.  4g).  Heusch  had  written  on  3  July  (ibid.  8  c),  'Les  bonnes  nouvelles 
d'Hongrie  et  la  cordialite  avec  laquelle  le  K^gent  de  France  a  agit  [sic]  avec  le  Koy  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne  sont  un  veritable  crevecceur  pour  certaines  gens  qui  font  paroistre 
au  dehors  tout  autre  chose  qu'ils  ne  sentent  au  dedans,  de  sorte  que  si  on  venoit  4 
quelque  conversion,  ce  ne  seroit  assur^ment  que  par  n^cessite.' 

«"  '  Son  intervention  etant  necessaire  dans  les  mesures  que  je  me  propose  de 
prendre  pour  former  dans  le  Nord  des  liaisons  qui  puissent  contenir  les  Puissances  qui 
voudroient  troubler  la  paix  de  I'Europe.' 
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one,  the  tsar  or  the  kmg  of  England,  for  the  war  could  then  be 
prosecuted  against  the  other  members  of  the  league  victoriously. 
If  Prussia  were  to  receive  any  compensation  it  might  be  in  Poland 
— for  instance,  by  the  bishopric  of  Ermeland,  with  Elbing — but  not 
by  any  Swedish  territory.  But  the  demolition  of  Wismar  had 
aroused  special  resentment  against  that  power  in  the  king's  mind. 
His  repeated  absences  gravely  hindered  negotiation.^^  Nothing 
would  really  be  decided  upon  before  the  return  of  Goertz,  whom, 
it  is  said  in  one  place,  le  Roy  de  Suede  attend  comme  le  Messie 
qui  doit  le  delivrer  d'une  pa^'tie  de  ses  peines.  The  baron  was 
believed  to  have  practically  arranged  terms  with  the  tsar.  Unless 
the  king  of  England,  it  is  repeated  in  every  despatch,  gave  way 
upon  the  question  of  the  complete  cession  of  the  duchies,  and  that 
quickly,  he  would  find  himself  anticipated.  Gyllenborg  had  reported 
harmfully  of  affairs  in  England,  and  it  was  being  said  that  so  soon 
as  the  restrictions  on  commerce  were  removed,  an  immediate 
consequence  of  peace  with  Eussia,  parliament  would  not  grant 
supplies  for  the  despatch  of  another  fleet.  An  essential  preliminary 
to  French  mediation  was  its  formal  acceptance  by  King  George. 
This  had  not  been  done ;  nay,  he  had  preferred  that  of  the  land- 
grave. It  was  most  important  to  procure  a  definite  declaration 
from  him  on  this  head.  But  here  matters  remained  as  in 
August,  when  Addison  had  written  to  Stair  (25  July,  old  style)  that 
the  king  was  willing  to  accept  mediation  for  all  matters  in  dispute 
with  Sweden  ;  but,  as  he  could  not 

act  in  this  particular  but  in  concert  with  the  rest  of  the  Allies  of  the 
Empire,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  only  method  which  the  Court  of  France 
can  make  use  of  in  order  to  carry  this  point  will  be  to  induce  his  Swedish 
Majesty  to  make  it  his  request  that  the  King  of  France  should  be  joined 
with  the  Emperour  in  the  Mediation. 

As-  to  place,  as  the  emperor  certainly  would  not  give  up  Bruns- 
wick, the  regent  might  suggest  that  as  of  his  own  choice.  To  this 
Stair  had  replied  (13  Aug.)  that  the  regent  seemed  extremely 
touched  by  the  confidence  shown,  and  had  said  that  the  king  of 
Sweden  desired  to  have  the  joint  mediation  of  France  and  of  the 
emperor,  and  was  very  well  content  that  Brunswick  should  be  the 
place  of  congress.^'-^ 

We  leave  then  at  the  end  of  1717  the  two  principals  in  the 
war  with  Sweden  scheming  to  procure  terms  of  peace  each  for 
himself  at  the  expense  of  his  allies. 

J.  F.  Chance. 

^'  '  II  faut  qu'il  n^gotie  seul  teste  a  teste  avec  le  Koy  de  Su^de,  il  ne  peut  tirer 
aucun  secours  de  ses  ministres,  qui  n'ont  aucun  pouvoir  et  n'osent  luy  proposer  que 
ce  qu'ils  savent  contenter  sa  passion  pour  la  guerre '  (Campredon,  of  De  la  Marck, 
4  Oct.  1717,  Min.  des  Aff.  Etr.  Suede  139). 

«2  Eecord  Office,  Foreign  Entry  Book  29,  and  France  161. 
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Notes  and  Docitments 


The   Burton   Abbey   Surveys. 

Banking  among  the  earliest  and  the  most  interesting  of  the  surveys 
of  monastic  lands,  those  of  the  possessions  of  Burton  Abbey,  edited 
by  General  Wrottesley  in  1884,^  have  scarcely  received  the  attention 
they  deserve.^ 

Before  alluding  to  the  points  on  which  their  information  is  of 
value,  it  is  essential  to  examine  the  dates  to  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  assigned.  The  folios  on  which  they  are  written,  we 
learn,  have  a  numbering  of  their  own,  '  and  appear  to  have  been 
taken  from  another  book  and  bound  up  with  the  existing  cartu- 
lary ; '  but  we  are  not  told  to  what  date  their  handwriting  belongs. 
To  the  two  surveys,  which  I  propose  to  describe  as  A  and  B,  there 
have  been  prefixed  subsequently,  *  in  a  hand  of  the  fifteenth  century,' 
headings  which  state  A  to  have  been  made  *  tempore  Begis  Henrici 
primi  et  Nigelli  abbatis  '  (who  died  in  May  1113),  and  B  *  tempore 
Kegis  Henrici  primi  et  Galfridi  abbatis  anno  primo '  (i.e.  1114- 
1115).  If  these  statements  were  trustworthy,  both  of  these  elabo- 
rate surveys  were  made  within  a  generation  of  Domesday,  which  would 
give  them  a  high  importance.  The  editor,  while  careful  to  print 
these  headings  in  a  separate  type,  accepts  their  statements  without 
question  and  dwells  on  the  importance  of  a  survey  made  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Abbot  Nigel  (p.  4).  From  a  careful  study  of  the 
evidence  contained  in  the  two  surveys  themselves  and  the  charters 
printed  in  the  same  volume,  I  have  arrived  at  these  conclusions  : 

(1)  That  neither  A  nor  B  is  so  early  as  the  days  of  Abbot 
Nigel. 

(2)  That  A  is  not  earlier  than  B,  but  rather  later. 

(3)  That  in  A  there  are  incorporated  portions  of  a  still  later 
survey,  producing  the  effect  of  duplication. 

*  In  part  i.  vol.  v.  of  CoUectio7is  for  a  History  of  Staffordshire.  The  Burton 
cartulary,  in  which  they  are  contained,  was  lent  to  him  by  Lord  Anglesey  for  the 
purpose. 

2  I  used  its  evidence  at  the  Domesday  Commemoration  in  1886  {Domesday  Studies, 
p.  109),  and  Dr.  Andrews  made  some  use  of  it  in  The  Old  English  Manor  (1892),  but 
the  early  surveys  usually  consulted  have  been  those  in  the  Liher  Niger  of  Peter- 
borough and  in  the  Ramsey  Abbey  records. 
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Let  us  take  these  points  in  succession.  The  conclusion  that 
neither  survey  is  as  old  as  Nigel's  days  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
we  find  in  both  of  them  tenants  holding  lands  under  titles  derived 
from  Nigel's  successor  Geoffrey.  At  Stretton  in  Burton,  for 
instance,  William  (of  St.  Albans)  holds  in  A  certain  lands  (p.  19) 
which  had  been  Gamel's  till  Abbot  Geoffrey  gave  them  to  him  on 
Gamel  surrendering  them  '  pro  redemptione  sua  et  suorum  '  (p.  31). 
So,  too,  Hampton  in  Blithfield  is  held  by  Ealf  Fitz  Urvoi  according 
to  A,  which  adds  that  Meriet  the  priest  had  given  it  to  the  abbey 
(p.  20) ;  on  p.  32  we  discover  that  Ealf  first  received  this  land 
from  Abbot  Geoffrey.  Again,  in  Wetmoor  Ealf  Fitz  William  holds 
half  a  hide  in  A  p.  20,  and  on  p.  33  we  find  that  he  only 
succeeded  to  it  in  Abbot  Geoffrey's  time.  It  is  clear  then  that  A 
cannot,  as  alleged,  belong  to  Nigel's  days. 

The  next  point  to  be  established  is  that  A  is  later  than  B.  Of 
this  there  is  just  sufficient  evidence  : — 

Wetmoor. 
B  A 

Willelmus  de  Rolvestona    tenet         Ralph  son  of  William  half  a  hide 
dimidiam   hidam   pro  vj  s.,  quam     for  6s.  6d.^ 
adquietat  de  gilda  regis. 

*  Bersicote  '  and  Winshill. 

B  A 

De  hiis  adquietat  ad  gildam  Regis         Hanc    terram    tenet     Johannes 

Mabonus  duas  partes  quas  inde  pos-     filius  Maboti  pro  servitio  corporis 

sidet.  .  .  .  Item  tenet  idem  Mabotus      sui  .  .  .  in  WineshuUa  ij  b[ovatas] 

[sic]  ...  in  WineshuUa  ij  bovatas.      absque  mala  quas  Mabon  tenm^. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  the  opposite  direction ;  but  the  names  of 
the  tenants  in  the  two  surveys  are  so  nearly  identical  that  the 
difference  of  date  between  them  must  be  very  slight. 

The  third  point  is  easily  proved.  Both  surveys  record  Orm 
and  Tracemusce  as  considerable  holders  of  land  under  the  abbot  at 
Branstone,  but  A  adds  a  separate  paragraph,  which  records  the 
subsequent  fate  of  their  lands.  To  make  the  matter  clearer,  I  give 
this  separate  paragraph  by  the  side  of  that  account  which,  in  the 
text,  it  follows : 

Tenet  Ormus  viii  bovatas  de  Terram  hujus  manerii  preter 
warlanda  et  iiij  de  inlanda.  .  .  .  lucum  et  haias  et  preter  terram  quae 
Tracemusca  ij  bovatas  de  warlanda  fuit  Ormi  et  preter  terram  quae  fuit 
et  iiij  acras  etc.  .  .  .  Traceinusche,  quae  omnia  retinuit 

Abbas  in  manu  sua,  habet  Edricus 
m[onachus]  ad  firmam  pro  c  solidia 

•^  This  entry  is  only  given  thus  by  the  editor.  No  other  holding  of  half  a  hide  is 
named  at  Wetmoor,  and  Kalf  son  of  William  is  known  to  have  succeeded  his  father  in 
his  holding. 
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quoque  anno.  Terra  quae  fuit  Traccynusce,  id  est  ij  bovatae,  tenet  Her- 
bertus.  Terra  quae  fuit  Ormi  habent  iiij  filii  eias  hoc  modo :  ^  Uvietus 
habet  ij  bovatas  pro  ij  solidis  et  debet  facere  consuetudines  ceterorum  cen- 
sariorum  ;  Raven  et  Leysingus  habent  ceteram  terram,  id  est  vi  bovatas  de 
Warlanda  et  iiij  de  Inlanda  pro  viij  sol.  etc. 

The  *  Herbert '  who  is  here  recorded  to  have  obtained  Trace- 
musce's  land  was  a  nephew  of  Abbot  Geoffrey,  who,  with  the 
nepotism  then  frequently  characteristic  of  an  abbot,  subsequently 
added  to  the  gift  the  land  which  had  been  Orm's.-^  This  illustrates 
the  process  by  which  English  tenants  of  monastic  lands  could  be 
ousted  by  Norman  abbots ;  but,  as  we  are  here  dealing  with  the 
question  of  date,  w^e  have  to  observe  that  this  later  entry  is  still  of 
Abbot  Geoffrey's  time  (1114-1150),  and  is,  indeed,  clearly  anterior 
to  his  further  gift,  as  above,  of  land  at  Branstone  to  his  nephew 
Herbert. 

A  second  addition  is  found  on  the  same  page  (19)  under  the 
next  manor,  Stretton  in  Burton.  I  arrange  the  two  passages  as 
in  the  previous  instance  : 

Gilebertus  ij  bovatas  de  warlanda  Item  Raven  filius  Leverici  ij 
et  ij  de  inlanda  pro  vj  solidis.  ...  bovatas  de  inlanda  pro  iij  solidis  et 
Tomas  [sic]  i  domum  et  i  cortilla-  debet  geldare  abbati.  Item  Algarus 
gium  et  i  acram  terrae  et  i  acram  ij  bovatas  de  warlanda  ad  opus, 
prati  de  Inlanda  pro  xij  d.  Has  iiij  bovatas  prius  hahuit  Gile- 

bertus. .  .  .  Algarus  i  domum  et  i 
cortillagium  et  i  acram  prati  de 
inlanda  ad  opus  quod  prius  tenuit 
Tovi  [sic]  pro  xij  d.^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  both  these  cases  we  have  a  reversion  from 
money  rent  to  labour,  contrary  to  the  usual  development.  Another 
and  similar  addition  is  found  on  p.  20,  where,  after  recording  the 
terms  on  which  Abbots  Bromley  was  farmed  at  the  time  of  the 
survey,  the  MS.  proceeds  :  *  Postea  tamen  hoc  dimissum  est,'  etc. 

This  last  point,  however,  is  of  small  importance.  The  main- 
conclusion  on  which  one  has  to  insist  is  that  neither  survey  is  as 
old  as  Abbot  Nigel's  time,  for  both  of  them  contain  entries  which, 
must  be  subsequent  to  Abbot  Geoffrey's  accession  (1114).  Indeed,, 
the  occurrence  of  Andrew  as  *  farmer  '  of  Field  (p.  21)  implies  that 
a  survey  in  which  it  occurs  cannot  be  earlier  than  lllG,  in  which 

*  I  have  had  to  alter  here  the  editor's  punctuation,  which  is  misleading.  The 
names  of  the  three  sons  prove  that  this  Orm  cannot  have  been,  as  he  suggests  (p.  25), 
'  Orm  de  Okeover '  (founder  of  the  Okeovers  of  Okeover).  And  indeed  this  Orm  is 
distinguished  on  p.  33  as  Orm  '  de  Brantiston.' 

^  '  Concessimus  Herberto  nepoti  meo  sicut  nostro  ligio  homini  terram  quee  fuit 
Ormi  de  Brantiston  sicut  eam  tenebat  quando  fuit  vivus  et  mortuus  et  per  idem 
servitium  per  quod  eam  ipse  Ormus  tenuerat '  (p.  33).  Herbert  attests,  in  1133,  a 
charter  of  his  uncle,  Abbot  Geoffrey  (Stowe  Charter,  103). 

•*  In  B  (p.  25)  we  have  this  holding  entered  as  '  Tovi  Turdus  i  domum  et  i  acram 
prati  et  i  agri  pro  xij  d.' 
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year  he  obtained  it  (p.  34).  On  the  other  hand,  both  the  surveys 
are  clearly  anterior  to  several  acts  of  Abbot  Geoffrey,  who  died  in 
1150,  and — as  they  speak  throughout  of  Kobert  de  Ferrers — to 
Robert's  elevation  to  an  earldom  in  1138.  I  think  we  may  narrow 
the  date  still  further  by  the  help  of  Stowe  Charter  103,^  which 
grants  inter  alia,  in  1133,  a  house  that  Frawin  had  held  at  Burton  ; 
for  this  house  is  entered  in  the  A  survey  as  held  by  Frawin.^  We 
thus  obtain  as  a  limit  of  date  1116-1133.^  There  is,  however,  one 
more  definite  note  of  date,  if  the  passage  is  correctly  printed  by 
Shaw  from  the  B  survey,  viz. : 

Lepsi  tenet  ij  molendina  pro  L  sol.,  a  festo  omnium  sanctorum  primi 
anni  Galfridi  abbatis  usque  ad  iiij  annos,  et  debet  gratis  molere  fru- 
mentum  et  brasium  dominicum  et  reddere  pisces  qui  ibi  capiuntur  et 
molendina  tam  bona  restituere  cum  novis  molis  quando  deferet,  sicut 
erant  quum  accepit. 

This  would  make  the  date  of  the  B  survey  not  later  than  1118. 
It  is  this  exceptionally  early  date  that  justifies  their  careful  study. 

To  determine  the  exact  relationship  of  the  two  surveys  to  one 
another  we  certainly  need  a  complete  text,  the  editor  having  cut 
it  down  in  places ;  the  most  minute  exactitude  of  transcription  is 
also  requisite,  for  much  may  turn  on  a  figure  or  a  name.  I  have 
already  given  my  reason  for  believing  A  to  be  slightly  later  than  B, 
but  without  full  texts  decisive  collation  is  impossible.  If  the 
difference  of  date  is  as  slight  as  the  personal  names  imply,  it  is 
strange  that  the  *  farms '  of  manors  are  at  times,  if  correctly  given, 
considerably  higher  in  A  than  in  B.  Some,  it  is  true,  are  the  same 
in  both,  but  that  of  Abbots  Bromley  is  51.  as  against  SI.  10s., 
that  of  Willington  51.  as  against  IZ.  10s.,  that  of  Pillatonhall 
11.  as  against  12s.,  and  that  of  '  Potlac,'  apparently,  2Z.  as  against 
4s.,  and  here  discrepancies  are  difficult  to  explain. 

The  existence  of  two  parallel  but  independent  surveys  supplies 
us  with  those  variants  on  the  value  of  which,  for  interpreting 
Domesday,  I  have  dwelt  in  Feudal  England.     Here,  for  instance,  we 

'  Entered  in  the  Burton  Cartulary,  p.  33. 

8  See  Shaw's  Staffordshire,  vol.  i.,  App.  p.  i,  No.  1,  and  Facsimiles  of  Charters 
in  the  British  Museum,  i.  13,  where,  however,  the  A  survey  is  accepted  as  of  Abbot 
Nigel's  date. 

"  It  is  just  possible  that  the  date  could  be  narrowed  still  further,  but  the  argument 
is  somewhat  subtle.  In  the  A  survey  Eobert  de  Ferrers  is  entered  as  the  holder 
(tenet)  of  Ticknall,  co.  Derby,  on  p.  24,  but  on  p.  19  he  appears  as  its  former  holder 
(tenebat).  If,  then,  the  passage  on  p.  19,  from  '  Item  partem  luci  pertinentem  ad 
Brantiston,'  is  one  of  the  subsequent  additions  to  that  survey  (it  is  not  found  in  the  B 
survey),  the  survey  itself  can  hardly  be  later  than  1127  ;  for  that  '  partem  luci '  is — 
though  the  fact  has  been  overlooked — no  other  than  that  '  quadam  parte  luci '  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  '  convencio  '  in  Add.  Chart.  2713  (entered  on  pp.  49-50  of  the 
Burton  Cartulary).  And  in  Facs.  of  Charters,  in  the  B.  M.  i.  9  (where  the  wood  is  not 
identified),  it  is  shown  that  the  agreement  cannot  be  later  than  1127.  Therefore,  if 
the  agreement  was  subsequent  to  the  A  survey,  that  survey  also  is  not  later  than  1127. 
In  that  case  this  evidence  would  limit  the  date  of  the  A  survey  to  1116-1127. 
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observe  at  the  outset  that  the  rent-paying  tenants,  the  censarii 
of  B,  are  those  quae  sunt  ad  malam  of  AJ°  So  also  the  ora  of  one 
survey  is  duly  represented  by  a  unit  of  sixteenpence  in  the  other. 

But  it  is  only  when  the  text  of  the  surveys  is  collated  with  that 
of  the  abbots'  charters  to  their  tenants,  which  follow  them  in  this 
volume,  that  their  value  is  fully  manifest.  Among  the  features  of 
interest  one  notes  those  leases  for  lives  which  occur  so  often  in 
Domesday  entries  of  monastic  lands.  But  instead  of  those  leases 
for  three  lives  which  are  common  in  the  Great  Survey  we  have 
here  leases  for  two.'^  We  have  leases  by  Abbot  Geoffrey  to  Ealf 
son  of  Orm  (of  Okeover)  '  et  heredi  eius,'  William  of  St.  Albans 

*  et  heredi  eius,'  Godwine  *  et  heredi  eius,'  Ealf  son  of   William 

*  et  heredi  eius,'  &c.  Burton  Abbey,  not  being  liable  to  knight 
service,  could  lease  its  land  for  a  money  rent  and  for  other  obliga- 
tions, and  was  naturally  anxious  to  avoid  permanent  alienation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lessees  were  usually  anxious  to  convert 
their  tenure  into  enfeoffment  to  them  and  their  heirs.  Abbot 
Geoffrey,  we  have  seen,  granted  land  to  William  de  St.  Albans 
*■  and  his  heir  ' ;  but  that  heir,  Eainald,  induced  Abbot  Bernard 
(1160-1175)  to  grant  that  land  to  himself  'et  heredibus  suis,'  to 
be  held  '  hereditario  iure.'  So  too.  Abbot  Nigel  granted  Okeover 
to  Orm  *  and  his  heir,'  but  Orm's  son  Ealf  obtained  from  Abbot 
Eobert  a  fresh  grant  to  himself  *  and  his  heirs.'  ^^  The  leases  supple- 
ment the  surveys'  information  by  recording  the  other  obligations 
imposed  in  addition  to  the  money  *  farm.'  Among  these  was  that  of 
sepulture^  which  figures  prominently  in  the  Domesday  entries  of 
the  Church  of  Worcester's  lands  and  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester's 
Taunton  lordship. ^^  Abbot  Nigel  (d.  1113),  when  he  granted 
Okeover  to  Orm  for  twenty  orae  a  year,  stipulated  that.  Cam  autem 
mortuus  fuerit,  deferre  [sic]  ad  nos  se  faciei  cum  tota  pecunia  sua  ad 
sepeliendum.  Abbot  Geoffrey  granted  Leigh  to  Andrew  (Orm's  son- 
in-law),  stipulating  that  Cum  vero  ohierit  debet  dare  Ecclesiae,  etc., 
totam  partem  suam  de  pecunia  sua  in  omnibus  rebus  cum  suo  corpore 
sepeliendo  honorifice  ibi.     It  was  part  of  the  conditions  on  which 

*"  For  these  molnien  see  English  Historical  Review,  iv.  734,  v.  103,  vi.  332. 

"  The  interesting  leases  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Domesday  of  St.  PauVs  (Camden 
Society)  are  almost  all  granted  to  members  of  the  chapter.  But  in  what  appears  to  be 
the  earliest  (a.d.  1114)  Twyford  is  granted  to  Walter  de  Cranford  and  his  daughter 
Athalais,  i.e.  for  two  lives  (p.  127).  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  case  below. 
The  Abingdon  leases  on  the  eve  of  the  Conquest  were  '  trium  vel  duorum  vita  hominum ' 
Chron.  Ah.  i.  481). 

'^  General  Wrottesley  has  printed  from  the  cartulary  of  the  Okeovers  (now  among 
the  Wood  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian)  some  interesting  grants  to  Orm  and  his  son  Ralf  by  the 
prior  of  Tutbury,  the  earl  of  Derby,  &c.,  which  should  be  compared  with  these 
Burton  documents  (see  his  '  Okeovers  of  Okeover  '  in  vol.  vii.  [1904]  of  Stafford- 
shire  Collections,  p.  128  et  seq.). 

'^  Of  the  dependencies  of  Taunton  we  read  :  '  Cum  domini  de  his  terris  moriuntur, 
in  Tantone  sepeliuntur  '  (i.  87  b).  On  fo.  173  '  sepultura'  is  mentioned  as  due  to  the 
church  of  Worcester. 
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Darlaston  was  obtained  from  Abbot  Geoffrey  by  Orm  of  Darlaston 
and  his  son  Eobert  that  Cum  vero  mortui  fuerint  deferentiir  eorum 
corpora  scpelicncla  opiid  Burtonam  et  multum  honorifice  recipientur 
a  monacMs  ;  debet  autem  cum  eis  afferri  et  tota  pars  eorum  pecuniae 
quantacunque  hahuerint  et  in  omnibus  rebus  et  in  omnibus  locis. 

Escort  or  riding  service  was  another  of  the  duties  exacted  from 
the  lessees.  Eobert  son  of  Orm  secured  from  Abbot  Geoffrey 
Darlaston  to  farm  at  thirty  shillings  a  year,^* 

et  per  servitia  et  bonitates   quas   faciebat   pater   eius,   videlicet   debet 
hospitari  honorifice  Abbatem  cum  venerit  in  partes  illas,  conducere  e 
reducere  salvo  conductu  monachos  et  clientes  eorum  quando  ibunt  sive  ad 
Cestriam  sive  ad  Wich  pro  aliquo  mercato,  etc. 

In  the  grant  to  his  father  Orm  the  service  was  thus  expressed 
(p.  35) :— 

invenire  vel  se  ipsum  vel  homines  sues  ad  conducendum  ipsum  Abbatem 
vel  homines  eius  si  necesse  fuerit.'^ 

When  Andrew  obtained  Leigh  from  the  monks,  he  engaged 

servire  eis  servitio  proprii  corporis  et  ire  in  servitium  eorum  sicut  liber 
homo  ubi  iusserit  Abbas  vel  secum  vel  sine  se. 

The  phrase  *  sicut  liber  homo'  is  noteworthy.  Horses  are  not 
actually  mentioned  save  in  the  grant  of  a  corrody  to  Eainald  of 
St.  Albans,  the  Stretton  tenant,  in  1166, — 

pro  servitio  sui  corporis  prope  sive  longe  cum  a  nobis  ad  hoc  vocatus 
fuerit  ....  Cum  vero  contigerit  Eeginaldum  longius  [printed  longinus] 
ire  pro  servitio  ecclesiae  dabimus  ei  expensas  quae  ei  et  armigero  suo  et 
equis  sufficiant. 

But  the  somewhat  mysterious  *  Eadchenistre '  of  Domesday,  if 
he  be  indeed  connected  with  riding,  appears  to  be  referred  to  in  a 
passage  of  the  B  survey,  which  makes  Eichard  hold  at  Winshill  5^ 
bovates  of  sokemen's  land,  '  iij  scilicet  et  dimidiam  pro  x  d.  et  obolo 
sicut  sochemannus  et  duas  quietas  sicut  Raccheristus  '  (p.  29). 

**  This  was  also  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  Orni's  wife.  A  similar  provision  is 
found  in  the  St,  Paul's  lease  of  Twyford  (see  p.  279,  note  11,  above)  to  a  man  and  his 
daughter :  '  Cum  autem  alter  obierit,  corpus  suum  reddet  [sic]  sancto  Paulo  cum 
XX  solidis.' 

**  It  is  important  to  observe  that  this  service  of  riding  or  escort  does  not  contain 
here  that  germ  of  knight-service  which  Professor  Maitland  has  endeavoured  to  detect  in 
it  {Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  pp.  308-9, 160) ;  but  in  the  Darlaston  confirmation  to 
Ptobert,  and  in  this  alone,  we  find  a  clause  :  '  Debet  etiam  servire  Ecclesiae  fideliter  et 
defendere  terram  monachorum  a  malefactoribus  secundum  posse  suum.'  His  whole 
obligation  may  well  be  compared  with  that  of  the  tenants  of  a  bishop  of  Constance 
(cited  by  Professor  Maitland  from  Waitz,  Verfasszingsgeschichte,  v.  293), '  ut  cum  abbate 
equitarent  eique  domi  forisque  ministrarent,  equos  suos  tam  abbati  quam  fratribus 
suis,  quocumque  necesse  esset,  prsestarent,  monasterium  pro  posse  suo  defensarent.' 
See  also  History  of  English  Law,  i.  265-6,  269,  and  Bracton's  Note  Book,  ii.  579, 
where  we  read  of  the  Abbess  of  Barking's  tenants  bound  to  ride  with  her  on  her 
manors. 
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Entertainment  was  another  due  exacted  from  the  abbot's  lessees. 
Andrew,  grantee  of  Leigh,  debet  honorifice  liospitari  Abbatem  cum 
ad  illas partes  venerit.  At  Pillatonhall  Edwin  debet  honorifice  liospitari 
Abbatem  et  optime  procurare  de  suo  quotienscunque  Abbas  porrex- 
erit  in  partes  illas  et  voluerit  illuc  divertere.  Orm  and  his  son  at 
DQ,Y\2iston  debent  hospitari  Abbatem  quando  voluerit.  The  long  list  of 
dues  included  aid.  At  Leigh  Andrew  debet  ei  competenter  donare  de 
suo  sicut  domino  suo  cum  Abbas  opus  habuerit.  At  Pillatonhall,  cuim 
opus  habuerit  et  rogaverit  [Abbas']  auxilium  de  terra  svuet  de  ceteris 
hominibus  suis,  ipse  quoque  Ediuinus  debet  eum  iuvare  condecenter 
sicut  dominum  suum.  At  Darlaston  Orm  and  his  son  debent'  eum 
iuvare  de  suo  sicut  dominum  suum  cum  opus  habuerit,  or,  as  the 
son's  charter  expresses  it,  dare  de  suo  competenti  Abbati  quando 
requisierit  eum  Abbas.  Lastly,  we  find  relief  mentioned  in  Abbot 
Nigel's  grant  of  Okeover  to  Orm,  it  being  stipulated  that  his  son 
shall  give  j^ro  relevatione  ij^sius  terrae  tantum pecuniae  quantum  nobilis 
homo  dare  debet  pro  tali  terra}^     The  phrase  is  noteworthy. 

With  suit  of  court  we  reach  an  obligation  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  surveys  as  well  as  in  the  charters,  and  which  affects  not  only 
the  farmers  of  manors,  but  a  class  below  them.  When  Andrew  re- 
ceived Field  *in  feefarm '  in  1116  it  was  for  twenty  shillings  *  et 
pro  servitio  corporis  sui.'  The  A  survey  renders  this  tenure  as 
*  pro  XX  sol.  unoquoque  anno  et  eum  solum  iudicem  invenit  ad 
placita  Eegis  in  Staffordscira '  (p.  21).  A  similar  equation 
between  bodily  service  and  suit  of  court  is  found  in  the  grant  of 
Hampton  to  Ealf  Fitz  Urvoi  by  Abbot  Geoffrey,  and  in  the  entry  of 
his  tenure  in  A  survey 

pro  servitio  corporis  sui,  ita  scilicet  pro  servitio  corporis  sui,  ita  scilicet 

ut  sit  ad  placita  ipsius  Abbatis  in  ut  sit  ad  placita  Abbatis  in  eadem 

Staffordsiria  quotienscumque  fuerit  scyra    quotienscumque    fuerit    ad- 

advenienter  submonitus  (p.  82).  venienter  submonitus  (p.  20). 

When  Ealf  Fitz  William  obtained  his  half  hide  in  Wetmoor  for 
6s.  M.  a  year,  it  was  stipulated  that  '  debet  esse  ad  placita  eius  (i.e. 
Abbatis)  in  Staffordsiria  ubicunque  Abbas  voluerit  si  fuerit  ad- 
venienter  submonitus,  nisi  forte  habeat  excusationem  necessariam,' 
etc.  (p.  33).  At  Branstone  Orm  was  bound,  among  his  duties 
for  his  holding,  *  ire  ad  placita  et  ad  comitatus  et  ad  wapentas  ' 
(p.  25) ;  when  his  holding  was  divided  among  his  sons,  two  of  them, 
apparently,  were  bound  *  ire  ad  Offelawehundred '  (p.  19)  ;  but  when 
it  was  subsequently  given  to  Herbert,  it  was  to  be  held  '  per  idem 
servitium  per  quod  ipse  Ormus  tenuerat '  (p.  38).  At  Winshill, 
'  Lepsi,'  whose  holding  consisted  partly  of  sokemen's  land,  *  debet 
ire  ad  placita  et  ad  hundredas  et  syras  et  wapentas  '  ^"  (p.  29).     At 

'*  From  the  original  charter  in  possession  of  the  Okeovers  of  Okeover. 

*^  Winshill  was  in  Derbyshire,  a  '  wapentake  '  county,  but  Branstone  was  not. 
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a  later  date  Abbot  Bernard  (1160-1175)  confirmed  John  de 
Willington  in  his  holding,  inter  alia,  of  seven  bovates  at  Willington 

*  pro  servitio  eundi  ad  comitatum  Nottingham  et  ad  Hundredum 
Derbeiae '  (p.  44).  When  Ealf,  son  of  Orm,  obtained  a  re-grant  of 
Okeover  from  Abbot  Robert,  it  was  expressly  stipulated 

quod  predictus  Radulfus  et  heredes  sui  debent  ad  curiam  regis  ire  cum 
Abbate  pro  negotio  domus  super  expensam  Abbatis.  Et  Radulfus  pre- 
dictus et  heredes  sui  ad  curiam  Abbatis  venire  debent  causa  iudicandi 
latronem  si  sit  captus  vel  causa  iudicandi  bataille,  et  ad  hoc  faciendum 
Radulfus  predictus  et  heredes  sui  debent  racionabiliter  summoneriJ'^ 

This  is  a  noteworthy  document. 

The  value,  on  this  point,  of  the  Burton  evidence  lies  in  its 
record  of  the  actual  enfeoffments  in  which  suit  of  court  was  the 
service  reserved  or  portion  thereof.  In  The  History  of  English  Law 
(i.  522  et  seq.)  and  in  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond  (p.  140,  &c.)  Pro- 
fessor Maitland  has  dealt  with  this  subject,  relying  especially  on  the 
Ramsey  Abbey  evidence,  which  affords  an  exact  parallel  to  that  of 
the  Burton  documents.  Professor  Vinogradoff  cites  similar  evidence 
in  the  Ely  Survey  of  1277.'" 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  actual  money  farm  received  from 
lessees  of  manors  represented  in  practice  only  a  portion   of  the 

*  consideration '  for  their  lease ;  and  this  conclusion,  we  shall 
see,  is  no  less  obvious  in  the  case  of  the  rent-paying  tenants 
{censarii)  on  a  manor.  But  a  rehgious  house  would  be  in- 
fluenced by  yet  another  *  consideration  ;  '  it  was  anxious  to  obtain 
tithes.  When  Hampton  was  granted  to  Ralf  Fitz  Urvoi,  it 
was  part  of  the  agreement  that  he  should  assign  to  the  abbey 
the  tithe  on  his  demesne  at  Newton  and  should  pay  eight 
shillings  a  year  in  respect  of  it.  And  both  surveys  record 
that  Geoffrey  de  Clinton  paid  for   Stanton  ten  shillings  a  year 

*  et  dat  decimam  eiusdem  terrae,'  it  being  part  of  his  pactum  with 
Abbot  Nigel  that  he  should  give  '  omnes  decimas  de  omnibus  rebus 
quas  habuerit  in  villa  de  Stantona,  scilicet  de  ilia  parte  quam  ipse 
tenet  de  Burtona  et  de  alia  parte  quam  ipse  tenet  de  alio  domino.' 
When  Geoffrey  received  *  Pothlac '  in  feefarm  the  first  item  of  his 
service  was  *  dare  decimam  suam  atque  hominum  suorum  recte  et 
fideliter.'  On  receiving  Field  in  1116  Andrew  was  bound  *  dare 
ecclesiae  et  monachis  rectam  decimam  pro  anima  sua  sive  in 
frugibus  sive  in  pecoribus,  sive  in  caseis,  seu  in  quibuslibet  ceteris 
rebus.'  Survey  A  records  that  Humfrey  holds  Willington  *pro 
decimis  omnium  rerum  eiusdem  manerii  quae  sunt  in  dominio  suo  ' 
in  addition  to  his  money  payment,  and  that  at  Pothlac  Geoffrey,  in 
addition  to  his  rent,  '  debet  dare  rectam  decimam  omnium  segetum 

•^  See  Villamage  in  England,  pp.  441  et  seq.,  especially  p.  444 :  '  Johannes  .  . 
tenet  dimidiam  hydam  terre  per  servicium  sequendi  comitatum  et  hundredum.' 
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eiusdem  manerii ' ;  and  survey  B  shows  Willington  held  by  Andrew 
de  Cumbrai  *  pro  xxx  sol.  et  pro  decima  terrae  in  omnibus  rebus ; 
debet  etiam  dare  decimam  equarum  suarum  ubicunque  morentur.' 
This  last  phrase  suggests  the  eqiiae  indomitae  of  Domesday.^^ 

The  abbey's  most  usual  method  of  dealing  with  its  manors  was 
to  grant  them  out  at  farm  for  two  lives,  sometimes  reserving  certain 
sources  of  income,  which  thus  remained  extra  firmam.  But  one  of 
the  convent's  own  body  might  become  the  farmer,  and  thus  Edric  the 
monk  ^^  occurs  in  the  surveys  as  farming  Winshill  for  41,  10s.  a 
year,  and  also  as  farming  Branstone  for  5Z.  a  year,  the  wood,  the 
hays,  and  certain  lands  being  excepted  from  his  lease.  Or  again,  the 
house  might  adopt  the  very  interesting  course  of  letting  the  *  men ' 
of  a  manor  farm  it  themselves.  Abbots  Bromley  was  thus  dealt 
with,  and  the  relative  passages  in  the  two  surveys  are  worth  giving 

in  full  : 

A  B 

Hoc    manerium,     excepto    luce  Hoc  manerium  habent  homines 

quern  Abbas  retinuit  in  manu  sua,  ad  firmam  pro  Ixx  sol.   in  quibus 

habent   ad   firmam   usque    ad    xx  computantur  vj  sol.  quos  habent  de 

annos  pro  c  solidis,  Aisculfus  pres-      decima  Neutonae Silva  tota 

byter,  Godwinus,  Bristoaldus,  Leu-  est  extra  firmam. 

ricus  et  Ormus,  neque  computantur 

in  firma  eorum  iij  sol.  de  Edrico  forestario.'-^ 

As  the  amount  of  the  farm  varies  in  these  two  versions,  it  is 
possible  that  a  fresh  arrangement  had  been  made,  but  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  there  is  no  necessary  contradiction  between  the 
*  homines  '  of  the  one  and  the  five  individuals  of  the  other  ;  for  at 
this  period  it  was  usual,  I  take  it,  to  treat  certain  named  individuals 
as  personally  responsible  for  the  payment  on  behalf  of  themselves 
and  others.  We  can  identify  in  the  A  survey  all  the  five  named, 
of  whom  Aissol  the  priest  held  the  church  and  its  glebe,  and  had 
also  held  thirty  acres  of  Inland  '  antequam  esset  manerium  ad 
firmam,'  while  the  other  four  were  all  rent- paying  tenants  {censarii)  ; 
Godwine  and  Orm  had  the  tw^o  largest  holdings  on  the  manor  (four 
bovates  each),  while  Bristoald  and  Leofric  were  among  those  who 
had  two  bovates  each. 

The  case  of  Leigh  is  very  singular.  At  a  later  date  than  that 
of  the  surveys  it  was  obtained  from  Abbot  Geoffrey  by  Andrew  in 

1**  Similarly  in  the  early  St.  Paul's  lease  of  Twyford  (see  p.  279,  note  11,  above)  the 
lessees  obtained  the  land  for  five  shillings  a  year,  '  et  insuper  decimaticnem  annone 
et  ovium  et  caprarum  de  ipsa  terra.' 

2"  He  attests  a  charter  of  Abbot  Geoffrey  in  1133,  immediately  after  the  prior  and 
sub-prior. 

2'  Here  begins  the  interesting  addition  of  which  I  have  already  spoken :  '  Postea 
tamen  hoc  dimissum  est  de  Edrico,  et  prece  eorum  concessit  eis  Abbas  hayas  et  herbam 
earum  ad  nutrienda  pecora  sua  omnino  absque  vastatione  luci  pro  x  sol.  quoque  anno 
et  pro  bonitat[ibus]  equival[entibus]  alios  x  sol.,  et  debent  ipsi  esse  forestarii  [ie.  iu 
Edric's  place]  et  custodes  silvarum.' 
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exchange  for  his  tenure  of  its  neighbour  Field ;  but  the  two  surveys 
record  its  *  farm  '  thus : 

A  B 

Hoc  manerium  tenent  ad  firmam         Hoc  manerium  tenet  Ormus  ad 
Godricus   et    Wulfricus   usque    ad     firmam  pro  c  sol.  usque  ad  annos 
annosxvj  pro  c  sol.  quoque  anno,  et      xvj. 
potest  ijoi  habere  Abbas  in  custodia 
eoram  unam  herdewicam  de  quan- 
tiscunque  vaccis  sibi  placuerit ;  similiter  autem  et  porcheriam  unam  sicut 

em.  [sic]  in  conventione  ipsorum Item     Edda  tenet  Dadesleia, 

id  est  ....  ex  quibus  computantur  in  firma  Godrici  et  Ulurici  xviij  sol., 
quia  et  haec  terra  ad  Legam  pertinet. 

Here  the  *  farm  '  is  the  same  in  amount  and  in  duration,  but 
the  farmer's  name  is  different ;  a  father  had  just  possibly  been 
succeeded  by  his  sons.  But  what  is  so  singular  and  puzzling  about 
this  *  farm  '  is  that  the  '  conventio '  between  Andrew  and  Abbot 
Geoffrey  (p.  34)  recites  that : 

Concessit  ei  Abbas,  ipsi  Andreae  et  heredi  suo,  in  fedfirmam  [sic]  illam 
partem  Leguae  quam  prius  tenuerat  Ebrardus  clericus  et  post  ipsum 
Aisulfus  presbyter  cum  hominibus  et  cum  pecunia  quam  illi  acceperant. 

Noting,  by  the  way,  the  mention  here  of  the  stock  (pecimia)  which 
the  farmers  took  over,  we  seek  to  connect  with  the  surveys,  or 
with  one  of  them,  this  mention  of  the  earlier  farmers,  but  w^e 
cannot  do  so,  though  *  Aisulf '  the  priest  seems  to  be  the  man  who 
occurs  at  Abbots  Bromley.  Moreover,  Andrew  secures  Leigh  for 
sixty  shillings  as  against  a  hundred,  but  owes,  on  the  other  hand, 
duties  not  mentioned  in  the  surveys,  viz.  *  the  service  of  his  own 
body,'  journeys  when  required,  hospitality  to  the  abbot,  aid  to  the 
abbot,  sepulture,  and  (it  is  specially  mentioned)  '  prestare  quadrigas 
suas  et  hominem  [sic]  suorum,  sicut  ceteri  homines  de  abbatia,  ad 
afferendam  de  luco  materiam  infabricam  monasterii,  etc'  Lastly, 
matters  are  further  complicated  by  another,  and  apparently  sub- 
sequent lease  from  Abbot  Geoffrey  to  Eobert  son  of  Uviet  of  '  the 
manor  of  Leigh,'  but  '  ita  tamen  ut  sit  quietus  a  quadriganda 
materiem  Ecclesiae  sicut  prius  Lega  facere  solebat '  (p.  35).      The 

*  farm  '  was  also  raised  from  3/.  to  41,  possibly  because  the  new 
lease  included  Dodsleigh,  which  Edda  had  previously  held  from  the 
abbey  for  twenty  shillings  a  year,  and  which  he  was  now  to  hold 
from  Robert. 

Difiicult  as  it  is  to  follow  this  tangle  of  leases,  w^e  seem  to  see 
clearly  enough  that  the  liegeman  {ligiiis  homo)  who  farmed 
a  manor  from  the  abbey  had  normally  to  perform  certain  services 

*  sicut  liber  homo '  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  his  '  farm.' 

When  we  turn  from  these  farmers  of  manors  to  the  class  of 
rent-paying   tenants    (censarii)    below  them,   we   again   find  that 
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such  tenants,  even  if  purl  censarii,^^  had  services — more  agricultural 
in  character — to  render  in  addition  to  their  rent.  Such  tenants 
might  themselves  have  villeins  under  them,  but  their  own  liability 
remained.  These  services,  which  are  set  out  fully  in  the  B  survey, 
are  ignored  in  A,  and  we  are  thereby  once  more  reminded  that 
silence  as  to  such  customary  dues  is  not  proof  of  their  non- 
existence. At  Branstone  and  Leigh  censarii  are  found  holding 
one  carucate  or  eight  bovates  ^^  each :  the  former  had  one  such 
tenant,  the  latter  three. 

Branstone.  Leigh. 
Ormus  tenet  de  Warlanda  viij  Censarii  sunt  isti :  Aviet  tenet  j 
bovatas  et  habet  vij  homines  terram  carrucatam  terra e  pro  viij  sol.,  et 
tenentes,  unusquisque  j  bovatam  et  ter  in  XLa  prestat  aratrum  suum 
Septimus  ij  bovatas Debet  et  ad  falcandum  j  hominem  de  pro- 
ire  ad  placita  et  ad  comitatus  et  ad  pria  domo  et  j  similiter  de  unaqua- 
wapentas  et  in  exercitus  et  ubicun-  quo  domo  villanorum  suorum  et  ter 

que  missus  fuerit  vel  cum  Abbate     in  Augusto  secat  cum '  suis 

vel  sine  Abbate,  et  debet  iiij  perticas  Awardus  j  carucatam  pro  vj  sol.  et 

ad  curiam  et  ij   ad  lucum,  et  vadit  facit  predictas  consuetudines.    Gos- 

ad  cazas  quando  precipitur,  et  bis  in  f  ridus  j  carucatam  pro  viij  sol.  cum 

anno  prestat  aratrum  suum,  et  ter  consuetudinibus. 
in  Augusto  secat  cum  omnibus  suis. 

Then  as  now,  labour  at  harvest  was  the  important  consideration, 
and  the  rent-paying  tenant,  who  escaped  the  usual  week-work,  was 
still  liable  to  that.  At  Stretton  it  was  his  duty  ter  in  Augusto 
secure,  at  Wetmoor  ter  in  Augusto  secare  cum  omnibus  suis,  at 
Abbots  Bromley  the  *  censarius '  ter  in  Augusto  secat  cum  omnibus 
suis,  and  at  Appleby  also.  At  Finden  (Derbyshu'e)  he  had  to  find 
labour  for  six  days  in  the  harvest-field,  one  man  on  the  first  day, 
two  on  the  second,  and  his  whole  household  (Jamiliam)  on  those 
which  followed.  On  this  manor  he  was  also  called  on  to  lend  his 
plough  three  times  a  year,  in  Lent  a  horse  for  harrowing,  and  in 
summer  one  man  *  ad  sarclandum '  and  one  man  for  mowing,  and 
on  one  day  his  cart  for  carting  the  lord's  hay.  He  had  also  to  carry 
missatica  ubi  precipitur.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  his  money 
payment  represented  only  a  commutation  of  the  more  oppressive 
services.^* 

"  This  phrase  is  met  with  in  the  B  survey,  under  Appleby  (Warwickshire),  where  the 
puri  censarii  are  those  who  hold  none  of  their  land  ad  opus,  the  puri  villani  are  those 
who  so  hold  all  of  it,  while  a  third  class  holds  land  of  both  kinds,  •  et  sicut  villani  et 
sicut  censarii.' 

^'  The  surveys  employ  these  reckonings  interchangeably. 

2*  This  view  is  in  complete  harmony  with  that  expressed  in  Vinogradoff 's  Villain- 
age in  England,  pp.  183-188  (see  especially  p.  184).  In  her  monograph  on  Economic 
Conditions  on  Ramsey  Manors,  Miss  Neilson  writes  :  '  Censuarii,  too,  all  the  rest  of 
whose  labour  services  had  been  commuted,  had  still  to  appear  at  the  boons,  in  many 
cases  at  both  the  ploughing  and  the  harvest  boons.  Some  difference  was  made,  how- 
ever, between  the  censuarius  and  the  ordinary  villain,  the  villain  at  the  harvest  boons 
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The  censarius  had  usually  to  lend  his  plough  twice  a  year  to 
the  lord,^^  as  at  Branstone,  Stretton,  Abbots  Bromley,  Wetmoor, 
Cauldwell,  and  Appleby.  He  had  to  go  where  the  Abbot  bid  him 
at  Branstone,  Wetmoor,  Finden,  and  Appleby,  and  to  attend  the 
hunt  (vadit  ad  cazas),  when  required,  at  Branstone  and  at  Abbots 
Bromley.  This  last  service  is  the  chace  a  establie  of  early  charters, 
the  stabilitio  of  Domesday.^^  Fence-work  was  another  of  the  rent- 
paying  tenant's  liabilities  ;  he  was  responsible  for  keeping  up  so 
many  perches  (1)  ad  curiam  (sometimes  ad  Burtonam) ,'^'^  (2)  adliicum. 
This  service  is  mentioned  at  Branstone,  Stretton,  Wetmoor, 
Abbots  Bromley,  Winshill,  and  Appleby  at  least.  Lastly,  it  should 
be  noted  that  at  Winshill  (Derbyshire)  we  find  sochemanni 
occurring  in  addition  to  censariiJ^^  They  appear  to  be  distinguished 
by  payment  of  heriot,^^  while  they  owe  fence-work  like  the  censarii. 
An  intermediate  class  appears  here  to  be  formed  of  those  who, 
though  not  styled  sokemen,  hold  '  sokemen's  land,'  terra  soche- 
mannoTum. 

The  distinctive  service  of  the  villeins  is  the  labour  two  days  a 
week,  but  at  Stretton  (in  Burton)  and  at  Wetmoor  they  were  liable 
to  '  all  the  duties  of  the  Burton  villeins,'  save  that  the  latter  did 
not  pay  the  (wood-) penny  when  their  carts  went  into  the  wood. 
At  Abbots  Bromley  the  entry  of  their  duties  is  exceptionally  full ; 
the  villein  there  held  the  usual  two  bovates  ^°  *  et  operatur  ij  diebus 
in  ebdomada  et  invenit  avras  ad  summagium,  et  reddit  vij  d.  pro 
falda,  et  bis  arat  in  anno,  et  ter  secat  in  Augusto,  et  facit  brasium, 
et  vadit  ad  summagium  pro  sale  et  pro  pisce,  aut  reddit  ij  d.  pro 
utroque.'  This  should  be  compared  with  the  services  at  Burton  as 
printed  by  Shaw ; 

Quisque  tenet  ij  bovatas  et  operatur  (?)  ij  diebus  rebd  ^^  (?)  et  debet  in 

worked  in  the  fields  with  his  own  hands,  whereas  the  censuarius  bore  a  rod  over  the 
workers  to  admonish  them  that  they  should  work  well '  (p.  47).  This  statement  is 
supported  by  proof  from  the  abbey  records,  but  on  the  Burton  manors  the  censarii 
seem  to  be  personally  liable  to  work. 

2*  From  a  grant  of  land  at  Winshill  and  Horninglowe  by  Abbot  Geoffrey,  in  which 
the  only  reserved  service  was  '  quod  prestabit  aratrum  suum  semel  in  hyeme  et  semel 
in  quadragesima,'  we  may  infer  that  these  were  the  two  occasions. 

2«  '  Stabilitio  venationis '  in  Berkshire  (i.  56  b),  '  stabilitio  '  in  Herefordshire  and 
Shropshire  (i.  179,  252).  These  are  all  due  to  the  king,  but  in  the  Boldon  Book  we 
have  the  service  due  to  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  meet  with  the  same  word  {magna 
caza)  as  in  the  Burton  surveys  (see  the  passages  collected  in  Seebohm's  English 
Village  Community,  p.  71).  Compare  also,  for  hunting  service  to  the  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, Domesday  Booh  and  Beyond,  p.  306. 

2^  As  at  Abbots  Bromley  and  Appleby. 

28  The  full  text  of  the  B  survey  for  Winshill  is  badly  needed. 

^^  *  Cum  aliquis  horum  obierit  heredes  eorum  debebunt  xvj  sol.  de  herioto '  (this 
was  12  orae). 

^  At  Winshill  (in  the  A  survey)  there  were  four  villani  plenarii  with  two  bovates 
each,  and  six  villani  dimidii  with  one  bovate  each. 

3»  ?  '  hebd.' 
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anno  aut  equum  invenire  aut  iiij  d.  reddere  propter  iter  abb'atis  ad  curiam 
et  ire  pro  sale  semel  et  alia  vice  pro  piscibus  aut  dare  ij  d.  pro  utroque 
summagio  et  j  quadrigam  lignorum  et  ij  gallinas  ad  natale,  et  f acit  j  sex- 
tarium  brasii,  et  dat  pasnagium  et  bis  arat  in  anno,  et  preter  (?)  hoc  in 
xl™*  dim.  acram,  et  a  Pentecoste  usque  ad  festum  omnium  sancto- 
rum mittit  animalia  sua  in  faldam  domini,  et  pro  unaquaque  inl'  get 
[sic]  domi  invenit  j  hominem  in  Augusto  ad  secandum  ;  et  qui  a  Pentecoste 
usque  ad  Aug.  vadit  ad  lucum  pro  j  quadriga  debet  redd'  ij  d. 

In  the  commutation  here  quoted  we  seem  to  recognise  the  somewhat 
mysterious  fish-penny  of  Domesday -^^  and  early  records.  The 
'  avras  ad  summagium,'  which  is  also  mentioned  at  Leigh,  is  pro- 
bably explained  by  the  phrase,  under  Cauldwell,  '  avras  ubicunque 
iubentur  ad  portandum  cibum  dominii ' ;  the  produce  of  the  lord's 
demesne  had  to  be  carted  to  the  abbey.  The  Leigh  villein, 
besides  this  carting  service,  *  ter  prestat  aratrum  ad  tremeis  et  ter- 
in  Augusto  secat  cum  suis,'  these  being  the  special  services  from 
which  even  the  '  censarius '  was  not  exempt. 

Of  the  cotter  (cotsetus)  one  day's  labour  a  week  was  as  distinc- 
tive as  were  two  of  the  villein.  The  cotters'  land  (terra  cotsetorum) 
was  not  necessarily  held  by  cotters ;  at  Wetmoor  it  was  held  partly 
by  censarii,  partly  by  villan%  but  the  geld  of  its  twelve  bovates 
went  into  the  abbot's  pouch,  *  quicumque  eam  habent,  sive  villanus, 
sive  censarius.' 

The  bovariif  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  had  charge  of  the  oxen 
in  the  lord's  plough-team,  half  a  team  to  each.  At  Stretton  (in 
Burton),  where  the  lord  had  two  teams,  of  sixteen  oxen  between 
them,  they  are  thus  carefully  entered : 

Quatuor  bovarii  in  Straton  .  .  .  et  unus  in  Witniere  .  .  .  quisque 
habet  ij  bovatas  et  iiij  acras  seminatas  pro  ofiicio  suo,  et  uxores  eorum 
operantur  j  die  ;  ^^  acras  autem  debent  reddere  seminatas  quando  deferent 
boves. 

The  bovarius  had  here  as  large  a  holding  as  the  villein. 

As  the  hovarius  held  pro  officio  swo,  so  also  could  the  smith.  At 
Stretton,  Orm  the  smith  held  land  *  pro  xij  d.  sive  pro  operatione  ij 
aratrorum ' ;  at  Little  Over  the  smith  held  one  bovate  for  doing  the 
work  on  three  ploughs,  and  at  Willington  one  bovate  *  pro  officio 
suo.'  ^*  Other  craftsmen  are  found  among  the  tenants  of  the  abbey  ;. 
Turold  the  carpenter  appears  to  have  held  on  the  terms  *  ut  faciat 
omnia  opera  Ecclesiae  quae  pertinent  ad  officium  suum  et  de  ligno  et 
de  plumbo '  (p.  24),  and  Leving  the  goldsmith,  in  part  consideration 

^*  The  Ramsey  Abbey  evidence,  however,  appears  to  prove  that  this  payment  was 
made  for  the  purchase,  not  the  carriage,  of  fish. 

^'  This  labour  of  the  wife  was  distinctive  of  bovarii, 

'*  Compare  the  smith's  holding  of  land  pro  ferraniento  carucae  or  pro  officio  suo  in 
the  Boldon  Book. 
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for  his  holding  at  Stapenhill,  plied  his  art  without  pay,  though 
entitled  to  his  food,  for  the  abbey .^^ 

Among  the  miscellaneous  points  of  interest  is  the  payment  of 
salmon  in  rent.  A  messuage  is  held  at  Derby  by  the  render  of  a 
salmon  on  Palm  Sunday ;  ^'^  at  Stretton  (in  Burton)  a  salmon  is  part 
of  the  render  for  the  mills.  Manumission  is  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  Gamel,  whose  land  at  Stretton  was  granted  to  William  and 
Eainald  of  St.  Albans  by  two  successive  abbots.  In  the  first 
charter  we  read  that  '  ipse  Gamel  pro  redemptione  sua  et  suorum 
exivit,  et  recessit  ab  abbate ' ;  in  the  second,  that  Gamel  *  reliquit  in 
manu  abbatis '  this  land,  '  et  ipse  Gamel  pro  redemptione  sua  et 
suorum  exivit  et  recessit  ab  abbate  et  a  terra  abbatiae  solutus  et 
quietus  ut  iret  quocunque  vellet.'  This  is  a  very  noteworthy 
phrase,  and  one  which  recalls  very  forcibly  the  familiar  Domesday 
formulae.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Gamel's  holding  was  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  that  of  a  *  full  villein,'  namely,  five  bovates  and 
nine  acres  of  '  inland  '  as  well,  and  that  in  the  hands  of  its  new 
holder  it  appears  in  the  survey  as  only  liable  to  the  ordinary  duties 
of  a  rent-paying  tenant. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  earlier  instances  of  monastic  corrodies 
than  these  Burton  records  aft'ord ;  and  the  conditions  of  their  grant 
are  peculiar.  When  Gamel's  land,  surrendered  as  above,  was 
granted  to  William  of  St.  Albans,  William  also  secured  a  corrody 
for  himself,  and  his  wife  if  she  survived  him,  which,  however,  was 
not  to  pass,  as  the  land  would,  to  his  son.^^  By  a  fresh  arrange- 
ment in  the  next  generation  Abbot  Bernard  granted  to  the  son, 
in  1166, 

monachatum  quando  inde  voluntatem  habuerit  et  ei  licuerit  [sic]  et 
interim  unum  corredium,  panem  videlicet  et  potum  cum  generalibus, 
sicut  unus  de  monachis  habuerit ; 

with  power  to  assign  this  corrody  w^hen  he  should  be  long  absent. 
A  precisely  similar  corrody  in  conjunction  with  land  was  granted  by 
Abbot  Geoffrey  to  Fromund,^^  a  liegeman  of  the  abbot,  who  received 
*  procurationem  unius  monachi  quamdiu  vixerit,'  together  with  land, 
the  land  alone  passing  to  his  heir  *  excepta  procuratione  cibi.' 

"  'Levingus  aurifaber  tenet  iiij  bovatas  et  croftam  et  molendinum  pro  xj  sol.  ij  d. 
et  operatur  opus  Monasterii  sine  mercede  ad  cibum  Abbatis  dum  operatur,'  &c.  (p.  29). 

^®  Domesday  shows  us  St.  Peter's,  Gloucester,  similarly  receiving  salmon  from  its 
Gloucester  burgesses. 

^^  '  Concessit  etiam  ei  Abbas  procurationem  unius  monachi  in  vita  sua,  et  cum 
obierit  vel  cum  monachus  factus  fuerit,  concessit  eandem  procurationem  uxori  suae 
Albredae  quamdiu  et  ipsa  vivet  et  legaliter  se  tenebit.'  But  the  son  '  non  clamet  here- 
ditatem  in  procuratione  monachi.'  William  actually  became  a  monk,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Okeover  charter,  where  he  appears  as  such  among  the  witnesses.  But 
in  the  agreement  of  1133  (Stowe  Charter  103)  he  attests  as  Willelmus  de  Stratona 
(which  was  his  alias)  and  not  yet  a  monk. 

^*  He  also  is  a  witness  to  the  agreement  of  1133  (Stowe  Charter  103). 
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The  only  other  point  that  seems  to  call  for  mention  is  the 
fluctuation  of  tenure  between  work  {ojms)  and  rent  {census)  y  the 
terms  being  changeable  from  work  to  rent,  or  again  from  rent  to 
work. 

Looking  at  the  early  date  of  these  records  of  an  old  English 
house,  with  English  priors,^^  and  English  tenants,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  they  illustrate  the  terms  on  which  its  lands  were  held 
even  before  the  Conquest.  J.  Horace  Bound. 


TAe  SL  Albans  Council  0/121^, 

EoGER  OF  Wendover  ^  relates  that  King  John,  on  21  July  1213, 
the  day  after  his  reconciliation  with  Stephen  Langton,  issued  writs 
for  a  great  council  to  be  held  at  St.  Albans  on  Aug.  4.  The  object 
was  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  losses  which  the  bishops  had  sus- 
tained during  the  interdict.  For  this  purpose,  if  we  may  believe 
Wendover's  statement,  the  king  ordered  the  sheriffs  to  produce 
at  St.  Albans  the  reeve  and  four  lawful  men  from  every  township 
on  the  royal  demesne.  This  statement  is  generally  accepted  by 
modern  writers  as  correct.  Sir  James  Eamsay,  however,^  rejects 
the  testimony  of  Wendover  on  this  point,  as  on  many  others.  But 
the  passage  seems  to  require  further  explanation  ;  for  although 
Wendover  is  notoriously  careless  he  seems  to  be  writing  in  this  case 
with  a  writ  of  some  kind  before  him.  Sir  James  Eamsay  believes 
that  he  is  quoting  incorrectly  from  a  later  writ,  of  Aug.  31,  printed 
in  the  new  Foederay^  in  which  John  orders  the  sheriffs  to  arrange 
a  local  inquiry  respecting  the  losses  of  the  bishops.  But  a  com- 
parison of  that  document  with  the  words  of  Wendover  makes  it 
difficult  to  suppose  that  the  blunder  has  originated  in  this  way. 
The  writ  contains  no  reference  to  the  reeve  and  four  men,  nor  to  a 
council  summoned  by  the  king.  Some  other  explanation  is  needed. 
The  clue  is  afforded  by  careful  attention  to  the  king's  words  as 
reported  in  Wendover  : — 

Misit  rex  lifceras  ad  omnes  vicecomites  regni  Angliae  praecipiens  ut 
de  singulis  domiDicorum  suorum  villis  quatuor  legales  homines  cum 
praeposito  apud  sanctum  Albanum  pridie  nonas  August!  facerent  con- 
venire,  ut  per  illos  et  alios  ministros  sicos  de  damnis  singulorum  episco- 
porum  et  ablatis  certitudinem  inquireret  et  quid  singulis  deberetur. 

The  word  illos  is  generally  taken  as  referring  to  the  jurors : 
but  the  sheriffs  must  be  meant,  for  the  jurors  were  not  ministri. 

^^  Swegen  and  Eadwine  occur  as  priors  under  Abbots  Nigel  and  Geoffrey.  The 
latter  was  prior  in  1133. 

'  Vol.  iii.  261,  ed.  Coxe.      ^  J:ngevin  Empire,  p.  442.     '  Vol.  i.  p.  114,  Eecord  ed. 
VOL.    XX. NO.    LXXVIII.  U 
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The  king  proposed  to  estimate  the  damages  of  the  bishops  by  hear- 
ing the  reports  of  sheriffs  and  other  officials.  Therefore  he  did  not 
require  the  presence  of.  the  jurors.  It  would  be  sufficient  for  his 
purpose  that  the  sheriffs  should  interrogate  the  jurors  in  the 
shire  court.  The  normal  and  equitable  course  would  have  been 
to  empanel  juries  of  inquest  from  every  vill  in  every  hundred ; 
but  there  was  an  obvious  advantage,  from  the  king's  point  of  view, 
in  submitting  the  question  of  the  damages  to  juries  composed 
exclusively  of  his  own  tenants.  We  need  not,  therefore,  follow  Sir 
James  Eamsay  so  far  as  to  deny  that  jurors  were  summoned  in  the 
manner  stated  by  Wendover.  We  merely  contend  that  they  were 
summoned  not  to  St.  Albans,  but  to  their  respective  shire  courts. 

It  remains  to  account  for  Wendover's  statement.  The  passage 
is  reproduced  verbatim  in  Matthew  Paris' s  Chronica  Maiora,"^ 
which  represents  an  earlier  manuscript  of  Wendover  than  the 
Douce  MS.  from  which  Coxe  printed  his  edition.  But  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Matthew  Paris  worked  from  the  autograph 
of  his  predecessor.  It  is  possible  that  our  two  existing  texts  of 
Wendover  are  copies  of  a  copy.  And  the  hypothesis  of  a  copyist's 
error  is  the  simplest  way  of  explaining  this  passage.  We  have 
only  to  suppose  that  the  words  apud  sanctum  Alhanwn  pridie  nonas 
Augusti  have  been  inserted  in  our  present  text  out  of  their  proper 
place,  a  mistake  which  might  easily  arise  if  they  were  inserted  in 
the  autograph  as  a  marginal  or  interlineal  addition.  All  difficulty 
would  be  removed  if  we  read  the  passage  as  follows : — 

Ut  de  singulis  dominicorum  suorum  villis  quatuor  legales  homines 
cum  praeposito  facerent  con  venire,  ut  per  illos  et  alios  ministros  suos 
apud  sanctum  Albanum  pridie  nonas  Augusti  de  damnis  singulorum 
episcoporum  et  ablatis  certitudinem  inquireret  et  quid  singulis  deberetur. 

It  might  be  objected  that  the  transposition  makes  the  clause 
ut  ,  .  ,  inquireret  rather  clumsy  ;  but  this  is  the  usual  result  when 
qualifying  clauses  are  added  as  an  afterthought. 

The  council  of  St.  Albans  met  in  due  course,  though  John  did 
not  return  to  preside  in  it.  But  we  only  hear  of  bishops  ^and 
magnates  as  attending  it.^  It  is  impossible  that  the  sheriffs  could 
have  been  ready  with  their  returns  by  Aug.  4.  A  comparison  of 
Wendover  with  the  Monastic  Annals  and  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy's  Itinerary 
proves  that  the  writs  for  the  council  were  issued  after  18  July. 
John's  orders  for  the  inquest  must  have  been  given  in  the  know- 
ledge that  they  could  not  be  punctually  fulfilled.  Probably  the 
church  protested  against  the  use  of  the  demesne  tenants  as  jurors. 
At  all  events  the  original  plan  was  soon  dropped,  and  on  Aug.  31 
we  find  John  issuing  writs  for  another  and  more  equitable  form  of 
inquiry.  H.  W.  C.  Davis. 

*  Vol.  ii.  550  (ed.  Luard).  ^  Wendover,  iii.  262. 
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An  Oxfordshire  Will  of  1 230-1 23 1 . 

The  following  nuncupative  will,  which  is  preserved  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  among  the  charters  of  Oseney  Abbey  (St.  Mildred, 
26),  is  of  the  year  1230  or  1231.  The  wording  of  the  deed  shows 
that  it  is  after  the  death  of  John  of  St.  John,  miles,  which  took 
place  early  in  January  1230  ;  ^  on  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be 
later  than  1231,  because  there  are  two  deeds  in  the  Bodleian  ^  of  the 
year  1231  about  a  dispute  between  the  respective  executors  of  the 
wills  of  John  of  St.  John,  miles,  and  John  of  St.  John,  clericus. 
In  Dugdale's  Baronage  an  account  is  given  of  the  family  of  St. 
John  of  Stanton,  to  which  the  testator  belonged.  Koger  of  St.  John, 
who  died  about  1215,  had  a  brother  William,  a  clerk,  and  at  one 
time  rector  of  Great  Barton,  Oxfordshire  :  ^  he  was  married,  and 
no  doubt  was  only  in  minor  orders.  He  died  certainly  after  1220, 
leaving  a  son,  John  of  St.  John,  who  also  was  a  clerk  and 
married.  H.  Salter. 

Testamentum  lohannis  de  sancto  loJianne  clerici  cum  litteris  testimonia- 
libus  arcliidiaconi,  qualiler  legauit  domui  de  Osen.  tria  btirgagia  in 
Oxon\  scilicet  in  parochia  sancte  Mildrithe  d:  sancti  lohannis  <&  sancti 
Petri  ad  orientem. 

In  nomine  patris  &  filii  &  spiritus  sancti,  amen.  Hoc  est  testamentum 
lohannis  de  sancto  lohanne  clerici,  conditum  in  sua  libera  potestate 
coram  Elya  sacrista  Oseneye  &  fratre  Ada  de  Berners  celerario  eiusdem 
domus  &  Thoma  de  Merleberge  capellano  &  Petro  de  Sibbeforde  & 
Roberto  de  Luches  &  Tilecoc  &  multis  aliis.  In  primis  legat  animam 
suam  deo  &  corpus  suum  terre.  Postea  constituit  ut  adquietentur  debita 
eius,  scilicet  Lamberto  Cordewanario  II  solidos,  lohanni  Mareschallo  xvici., 
Waltero  Hiberniensi  xii^.,  lotrici  eiua  viikZ.,  Sigge  garcioni  eius  II  solidos, 
Willelmo  garcioni  eius  dimidiam  marcam.  Postea  legat  matri  sue  unum 
burgagium  in  Oxonia  quod  est  ad  corneriam  Turoldi,  habendum  in  uita 
sua  cum  omni  iure  quod  habuit  uel  habere  potuit  in  eodem  hospicio  suo  : 
ita  tamen  quod  post  deeessum  matris  eius,  domus  Oseneye  habeat  & 
possideat  predictum  hospicium  cum  omni  iure  eodem.  Legat  etiam  duo 
alia  sua  burgagia  que  habuit  in  Oxonia  domui  Oseneye  cum  corpore  suo 
cum  omni  iure  quod  habuit  uel  umquam  habere  potuit  in  eisdem  tene- 
mentis  &  cum  omnibus  instrumentis  ad  predicta  tenementa  spectantibus. 
Legat  etiam  coram  corpore  suo  domui  Oseneye  equum  suum  cum 
hernesio,  ubi  sepulturam  elegit.  Item  legat  predicatoribus  fratribus  in 
Oxonia  dimidiam  marcam  &  fratribus  minoris  ordinis  dimidiam  marcam : 
unum  breuiarium  quod  habet  frater  Augerus  domui  de  Chaucumbe,  unum 
missale  domui  de  Northone :  item  Thome  presbitero  II  solidos,  hospitali 
sancti  lohannis  Oxonie  xii^. ;  cuilibet  incluse  Oxon'  lid, ;  item  Willelmo 

'  Excerpta  e  rot.  finium,  vol.  i.  p.  193. 

"  Oseney    Charters,  291    and    292   {Catalogue   of   Charters    in   the    Bodleian 
Library). 

'  From  charters  in  the  Oseney  Cartulary. 

u2 
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filio  sororis  sue  unum  haubergun  ;  Thome  auunculo  suo  unam  ollam 
eream.  anulus  quern  habet  Tilecoc  acquietetur  per  manus  executorum  & 
pro  anima  eius  distribuatur :  ciphi  &  coclearia  &  huiusmodi  utensilia 
acquietentur  per  matrem  eius  &  ei  remaneant.  Preterea  ad  confrariam 
noui  operis  Osen[eye]  unam  marcam :  totum  bladum  suum  de  Bertona'* 
legat  ad  debita  sua  acquietanda  &  ad  testamentum  suum  complendum  : 
et  omnia  catalla  ubicunque  sint  committit  executorum  disposicioni  pro 
anima  eius.  Item,  magistro  Simoni  phisico  III  solidos ;  item  Willelmo 
garcioni  eius  lintheamina  &  robam  eius.  Item,  lohanni  Ucche  & 
Henrico  fratri  eius  xii(i.,  &  unum  quarterium  bladi ;  &  legat  tria 
quarteria  bladi,  ut  per  manus  matris  sue  distribuantur  pauperibus  & 
pontibus  in  Bertona  &  in  locis  proximis ;  &  liec  quatuor  quarteria 
uel  amplius  debet  ei  Andreas  rector  ecclesie  de  Wttona,-^  sicut  bene 
nouit  Thomas  auunculus  eius.  Item  legat  quinque  marcas  quas 
ipsi  debet  proximo  dictus  Andreas,  &  unam  marcam  quam  debet  ei 
Godwinus  de  WithuUe  garcioni  suo  Willelmo  ad  peregrinationem 
faciendam,  ad  quam  tenebatur  pro  se  &  pro  patre  suo  domino  Willelmo 
de  sancto  lohanne.  Legat  etiam  totum  emolumentum  reddituum  & 
fructuum  prouenientium  de  terris  suis  in  Oxonia  &  in  Bertona  &  de 
molendino  &  mesuagiis,  quod  ei  de  iure  debebatur  post  terminum  com- 
plete transaccionis  inter  ipsum  &  dominum  lohannem  de  sancto  lohanne 
quondam  dominum  de  Bertona,  a  quibuscunque  fuerint  percepti  post 
terminum  proximo  dictum,  ut  per  manus  executorum  distribuatur  pro 
anima  eius,  sicut  uiderint  melius  expedire.  Legat  etiam  Andree  filio  eius 
culcitram  suam  &  dublarium :  item  matri  sue  unam  archam,  &  Andree 
filio  suo  unam  archam  que  est  apud  Northone.  Legat  etiam  domui 
Oseneye  totam  terram  quam  habuit  in  Bertona  &  molendinum  cum 
mesuagiis  &  pertinenciis  suis  cum  omnibus  cartis  &  scriptis  easdem  res 
contingentibus  &  cum  omni  iure  quod  in  eisdem  rebus  habuit  uel  habere 
potuit  ad  sustentacionem  Andree  filii  eius.^  Omnes  etiam  alias  suppel- 
lectiles  suas  &  catalla  mobilia  k  immobilia  &  gladium  suum  disposicioni 
executorum  suorum  relinquit  pro  anima  eius.  Item  Hobekino  puero 
camisiam,  &  Colino  braccas.  Huius  testamenti  executores  constituit 
cancellarium  &  decanum  Oxonie  &  Walterum  de  sancto  Egidio,  Petrum 
Olyueri,  &  Petrum  de  Sibbeforde.  Quod  si  aliquis  non  potuerit  forte  se 
intromittere,  alii  nichilominus  testamentum  exequantur.  Si  quid  autem 
ex  causa  racionabili  in  testamento  hoc  fuerit  emendandum  discretioni 
executorum  &  prouisioni  committit.^ 

Attached  by  a  tag  of  parchment  is  the  following : — 

Uniuersis  Christi  fidelibus  ad  quod  presens  scriptum  peruenerit,  A. 
archidiaconus  Oxon'  salutem  in  domino  sempiternam.  Ad  uniuersitatis 
uestre  noticiam  uolumus  peruenire,  lohannem  de  sancto  lohanne  clericum 
in  ultima  uoluntate  sua  legittime  condidisse  testamentum,  sicut  accepimus 
per  testes  omni  exceptione  maiores,  uiros  fide  dignos  &  iuratos,  uidelicet 
Elyam  sacerdotem  sacristam  Oseneye,  Henricum  Huche  subdiaconum,  & 
Petrum  de  Sibeforde  clericum,  qui  uiderunt,  interfuerunt,  &  audierunt. 
In  cuius  [&c.].     Ualete. 

*  Great  Barton,  Oxfordshire,  where  he  had  land.  *  Wootton,  Oxfordshire. 

^  He  seems  to  have  died  young :  nothing  more  is  heard  of  him. 

'  Of  the  six  seals  originally  attached  five  remain,  but  are  only  partly  legible.   . 
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T/ie  Marmscripts  and  Date  of  Marsiglio  of  Padua  s 
'  Defensor  Pads! 

Eiezler/  who  first  gave  the  subject  of  the  date  of  the  D^/ensor  Pads  of 
MarsigUo  of  Padua  a  scientific  examination,  thought  that  the  work 
was  probably  written  in  the  summer  of  1324,  and  certainly  in  the 
period  between  the  summer  of  1324  and  the  autumn  of  1326.  A  note 
found  in  a  Vienna  manuscript  of  the  work  (H,  below),  and  printed 
in  Michael  Denis's  Codices  Manuscripti  Theologici  Bihliothecae 
Palatinae  Vindohonensis  Latini,  vol.  ii.  part  i.,  1519  (1799),  to 
which  attention  was  called  in  1879  by  Carl  Miiller,^  states  that 
the  w^ork  was  completed  on  24  June  1324. 

There  are,  however,  certain  passages  in  the  Defensor  which  put 
the  date  1324  in  some  doubt.  The  first  of  these  is  the  use  of 
Imperator  in  the  first  chapter  to  describe  Louis  of  Bavaria,  who 
was  not  crowned  emperor  until  17  Jan.  1328,  and  who  is 
everywhere  else  in  the  book  spoken  of  as  rex.  The  second  passage 
is  as  follows  : — 

Demum  vero  suae  malitiaeaculeum,  quern  in  nocumento  et  extermina- 
tione  credit  extremum,  foras  emittet  fortassis,  in  praedictum  principem 
figere  credens,  blasphemiam  videlicet  suam  quandam,  ab  ipso  vocatam 
sententiam,  licet  re  vera  supremam  dementiam,  qua  supradictum 
principem  cum  adhaerentibus  aut  obedientibus  et  faventibus  sibi  tanquam 
regi  pronunciavit  haereticos  et  ecclesiae  inimicos  sive  rebelles  suorumque 
temporalium  omnium  mobilium  et  immobilium  jure  privavit,  ea  quidem 
per  jam  dictam  sententiam  indigne  vocatam  publicando,  ipsa  quoque 
occupare  volentibus  et  occupantibus  concedendo,  et  hoc  licite  fieri  posse, 
per  suas  voces  atque  membranas  inscriptas,  per  se  vel  pseudo  quosdam 
praedicatores  alios  in  omnibus  provinciis  nunciando,  ipsosque  rursum 
morte  damnando  et  occidentibus,  aut  invadentibus,  culparum  atque 
poenarum  omnium,  convitiorum,  criminum,  veniam  concedendo,  et  si 
vivi  capiantur  ubicunque  fuerint  in  servitutem  capientium  redigendo.^ 

Here,  as  the  text  stands,  there  seems  to  be  a  reference  to 
John  XXII's  bull  of  3  April  1327,  unless  we  accept  Kiezler's 
emendations  of  pronuntiabit  and  privahit  in  order  to  agree  with 
emittet  fortassis.^  Moritz  Kitter  ^  thought  it  possible  that  a  work 
was  written  at  Paris  and  selections  from  it  reached  the  papal  curia 
for   the   condemnation  which    was   issued  23    Oct.    1327.      This 

*  Die  literarischen  Widersacher  der  Papste  zur  Zeit  Liidwig  des  Baiers,  Leipzig, 
1874,  p.  196. 

-  Der  Kampf  Ludwigs  des  Bay  em  mit  der  romischen  Kurie.  2  vols.  1879-80. 
Vol.  i.  p.  368. 

'  Def.  Pac.,  Dictio  II.,  ch.  26,  in  Goldast,  Monarcliia  s.  Romani  Imperii,  ii.  283, 
lines  45-55,  Frankfort,  1614  ;  to  the  pages  of  which  volume  future  citations  refer. 

*  Eiezler,  op.  cit.  p.  223,  note  2. 

*  Keusch,  TJieolog.  Litter aturblatt,  1874,  no.  24,  col.  559  f. ;  Historische  Zeit- 
schrift,  xlii.  p.  302  (1879). 
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work,  however,  he  suggests,  was  not  the  Defejisor^  which  was  the 
work  of  a  single  writer,  while  the  work  condemned  by  John  XXII 
was  written  by  Marsiglio  and  John  of  Jandun,  and  was  only  a  little 
book — Ubellus,  as  the  pope  calls  it.  The  larger  work,  the  real 
Defensor  Pads,  was,  according  to  Bitter,  written  by  Marsiglio  alone, 
while  he  was  at  the  court  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  shortly  before 
and  during  the  Eoman  expedition,  and  while  he  was  strongly  under 
the  influence  of  the  events  occurring  in  Germany  and  Italy  at  the 
time. 

With  the  hope  of  throwing  some  light  on  these  disputed  points 
I  have  examined  twenty  manuscripts  of  the  Defensor  Pads  now 
preserved  in  libraries  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  It  seemed 
possible  that  if  the  first  chapter  were  added  later  some  manuscripts, 
might  be  found  without  it,  or  if  it  were  always  there,  that  at  least 
the  word  Imperator  might  prove  to  be  an  interpolation  of  a  copyist, 
or  of  an  editor  of  the  text.  The  next  point  to  be  considered  was 
whether  the  manuscripts  would  warrant  the  substitution  of  pro- 
nuntiahit  snidprivabit  in  the  passage  referred  to  above.  Again  it  was 
hoped  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  various  catalogues  of 
manuscripts  of  the  libraries  of  Europe  might  reveal  a  new  work  by 
Marsiglio. 

Of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Defensor  Pads  the  six  at  Paris  have 
already  been  examined  and  described  by  Carl  Miiller  in  the  Got- 
tingische  Gelehrte  Anzeigen  for  1883.^  He  showed  that  the  text  as 
printed  is  not  complete,  but  lacks  a  small  portion  of  Dictio  III. 
This  portion  he  published  in  the  same  article,  so  that  we  now  have 
a  complete  text  of  the  Defensor,  though  in  its  present  state  it  is 
very  unsatisfactory.  Of  these  six  manuscripts  only  those  desig- 
nated by  the  letters  A  and  C  lack  the  additional  portion  and  end, 
like  the  edition,  with  praedudetur  ingressus. 

MS.  A.  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.,  MS.  Lat.  15690.  Parchment.  XlVtb 
century.  Folios  18-106.  13|x9|  inches.  2  columns.  Initials 
in  colour.  Bound  in  boards  covered  with  green  parchment  in  a 
codex  with  other  miscellaneous  works,  some  of  which  are  on  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers.  The  codex  was  formerly  in  the  library 
of  the  Sorbonne. 

MS.  B.  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.,  MS.  Lat.  15869.  Paper.  XlVth  century. 
Folios  1-68.  10|x8|  inches.  2  columns.  Bound  in  green 
parchment-covered  boards,  with  a  tract  entitled  De  Dominio  Civili 
Hominis.     From  the  Sorbonne. 

MS.  C.  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.,  MS.  Lat.  14503.  Parchment.  XlVth 
century.  Folios  24-143.  12J  x  9  inches.  2  columns.  Initials  in 
colour.  Bound  in  parchment-covered  boards  with  other  miscellaneous 
works.     From  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Victor. 

MS.  D.  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.,  MS.  Lat.  14619.  Paper.  XVth  century. 
Folios    4-121.      llfxSJ    inches.      Initials   in   colour.      Bound  in 

«  Pp.  922-925. 
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red  morocco  with  Ockbam's  Dialogus  and  the  Articuli  erronei  Johannis 
Wyclif.  Folios  1  and  2  recto  are  taken  up  with  a  table  of  contents  to 
the  Defensor  beginning  •  Prima  dictio  huius  libri  continet  capitula 
19,  quorum  primum  est  de,'  etc.  This  table  was  added  by  a  corrector 
of  the  manuscript.     From  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Victor. 

MS.  E.  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.,  MS.  Lat.  14620.  Parchment.  XlVth 
century.  FoHos  3-137.  12J  x  10  inches.  2  columns.  Initials  in 
colour.  Bound  in  red  morocco  with  Gerson's  Tractatulus  de  Potestate 
ecclesiastica  and  the  Tractatus  de  lurisdictione  ecclesiasticae  Potestatis 
of  Herveus  Natalis.  Folios  1  and  2  recto  are  occupied  with  a  table 
of  contents.  Almost  the  whole  of  folio  3  recto  is  taken  up  with  an 
elaborate  painting  in  two  sections.  In  the  left-hand  section  is  seated  the 
emperor,  with  the  sceptre  in  his  left  and  the  orb  in  his  right  hand,  sur- 
rounded by  his  councillors  and  various  representatives  of  the  temporal 
power.  In  the  section  to  the  right  is  seated  the  pope  wearing  his  crown 
and  surrounded  by  his  cardinals  and  bishops.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  picture  are  some  men  kneeling  and  in  the  act  of  presenting  a  book 
to  some  others  who  are  seated  on  the  left.  Both  the  sitting  and 
kneehng  figures  are  in  academic  gowns.  The  manuscript  is  from  the 
Abbey  of  Saint  Victor. 

MS.  F.  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.,  MS.  Lat.  1778.  Parchment.  XlVth 
century.  Folios  194-262.  12^  x  9^  inches.  2  columns.  Initials  in 
colour.    Bound  in  red  morocco,  with  other  miscellaneous  works. 

Miiller  is  of  the  opinion  that  uncorrected  A  and  D  were  taken 
from  C,  but  a  careful  examination  has  led  me  to  believe  that  C  and 
D  were  taken  from  A. 

To  these  we  add  a  manuscript  at  Auxerre  : 
MS.   G.    Auxerre,  Bibl.  de  la  Ville,  Codex  19.      Parchment.      XlVth 
century.     Folios   1-110.     9|x6|  inches.     Initials  in  colour.     This 
manuscript  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  MS.  A. 

This  begins  with  Desiderabilis  debet  and  ends  with  praeclvdetur 
irigressus.  The  part  beginning  Quod  si  tamen'^  in  chapter  29  of 
Dictio  II.  and  ending  ad  earum  ^  in  chapter  30  is  lacking  because 
some  leaves  have  been  lost. 

The  four  manuscripts  at  Vienna  have  as  yet  had  no  special 
description. 

MS.  H.  Vienna,  Hofbibl.,  Codex  464.  Parchment.  XlVth  century. 
Folios  1-118  (117).  10|x8i  inches.  2  columns.  Initials  in 
colour.  Bound  with  Marsiglio's  De  Translatione  Imperii  and  a 
Catalogus  Imperatorum.  On  the  inside  of  the  first  cover  of  the 
codex  are  a  few  lines  with  reference  to  the  ownership  of  the  codex  in 
1407  by  a  certain  Franciscus  de  Kozet  (?)  of  Vienna.  On  the  bottom 
edges  of  the  leaves  is  written  '  Okam.'  Folio  1  and  part  of  folio  2 
recto  are  taken  up  with  the  table  of  contents. 

MS.  I.  Vienna,  Hofbibl.,  Codex  809.  Parchment.  XlVth  century.  • 
Folios    1-122.      8^x51    inches.      2   columns.      Initials  in  colour. 

'  Goldast,  p.  303,  line  21.  «  Ibid.  p.  305,  line  50. 
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Bound  in  boards  and  white  leather  with  Ubertino  of  Casale's  De 
Paupertate  Christi  et  Apostolonim.  On  the  back  of  the  codex 
*  Gulielmi  Occami '  has  been  crossed  out  and  '  Marsilii  de  Maynardino  ' 
put  in  its  place.  On  a  blank  folio  at  the  beginning  is  written  '  Martini 
Tissnonensis.'  Folios  1  and  2  recto  are  taken  up  with  the  table  of 
contents. 

MS.  J.  Vienna,  Hofbibl.,  Codex  4516.  Paper.  XVth  century.  Folios 
1-87.  8|  X  6  inches.  Initials  in  colour.  Bound  in  boards  and 
white  leather,  with  the  Trialogus  of  Wycliffe.  On  the  back  of  the 
codex  is  *  Guiliemi  Occam  defensorium.'  On  folio  1  verso  in  the 
margin  is  written  *  Incipit  Defensor  Occam.' 

MS.  K.  Vienna,  Hofbibl.,  Codex  5369.  Paper.  XVth  century.  Folios 
1-201.  Il|x8|  inches.  Folios  1  and  2  are  taken  up  with  a 
table  of  contents.  On  folio  201  the  work  is  called  Defensor  Anime 
seu  Pads.  Following  the  ending  of  the  work,  'fidelium  Christiano- 
rum,'  has  been  written  in  a  different  hand  •  Marsilii  de  Padua.' 

Like  the  more  numerous  manuscripts  at  Paris,  those  at  Vienna 
are  more  complete  than  the  editions,  all  four  ending  with  fidelium 
Christianorum.  All  four  are  preceded  by  a  table  of  contents  as  in 
manuscripts  D  and  E  at  Paris.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  manu- 
script J  is  derived  from  I,  and  it  seems  probable  that  I  and  K,  and 
possibly  H,  were  taken  from  a  common  original.^ 

Manuscript  H  is  the  most  interesting  because  it  is  at  the  end 
of  this  manuscript  that  the  passage  occurs  on  which  Miiller  based 
his  conclusion  that  the  work  was  finished  on  24  June  1324.  This 
manuscript  ends,  like  the  more  complete  manuscripts,  with  ^JeZmwt 
Christianorum  et  cetera.     Then  follows  in  a  different  hand : 

Anno  trecenteno  milleno  quarto  vigeno 
Defensor  est  iste  perfectus  festo  Baptiste, 
Tihi  laus  et  gloria  Chris te. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  this  date  may  indicate  either  the  time  when 
the  scribe  finished  the  copy,  or  the  time  when  the  original  w^ork 
was  completed.  It  is  plain,  however,  both  from  its  omissions  and 
its  corrections,  that  MS.  H  is  not  the  original  draft,  but  a  much 
later  copy.  If,  therefore,  we  accept  quarto  vigeno  as  meaning  *  24,' 
it  must  refer  to  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  original  work.  It 
is  on  the  translation  of  these  words  that  the  whole  doubt  arises. 
Supposing  that  the  manuscript  read  quater  vigeno,  there  could  be 
little  doubt  but  that  *  80 '  (1380)  was  meant,  and  that  date  would 
evidently  refer  to  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  copy  by  the 

^  The  manuscript  in  the  Haus-,  Hof-  und  Staatsarchiv  at  Vienna  in  codex  768, 
which  has  always  been  said  to  be  the  Defensor  Pads  of  MarsigUo,  is  not  that  work 
but  the  Octo  Quaestiones  of  Ockham.  This  is  followed  immediately  by  Marsiglio's 
tract  De  Translatione  Imperii.  As  there  is  no  indication  of  this  in  the  manuscript,  it 
is  very  easy  to  see  how  the  whole  work  came  to  be  ascribed  to  Marsiglio,  especially  if 
we  turn  to  the  ending  cf  the  tract  De  Translatione,  vfhich.  has  in  the  last  few  lines  '  ex 
nostro  Defensore  Pacis,'  <fec. 
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scribe;  but  quarto  cannot  possibly  stand  for  o^^ta^er,  for  the  versifica- 
tion, halting  as  it  is,  does  not  admit  of  the  substitution  of  the  latter 
in  its  place.  There  is  a  bare  possibility,  though  no  examples  are 
known,  that  qiiai-to  vigeno  may  be  meant  for  '  80,'  but  the  use  of 
quarto  here  instead  of  quater  makes  it  almost  certain  that  *  24  '  is 
meant,  and  that  therefore  the  date  of  1324  here  refers  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  original  Defensor  Pads,  and  not  to  the  finishing  of 
the  copy — manuscript  H.^*'  Another  point  which  adds  to  the 
probability  of  the  view  that  the  date  here  refers  to  the  time  of  the 
completion  of  the  original  work  is  the  form  in  which  the  fact  is 
mentioned  :  Defensor  est  iste  perfectus.  The  usual  formula  for  the 
completion  of  a  mere  copy  of  a  work  by  a  scribe  is  finito  libro  or 
finis  lihri,  and  other  references  are  almost  invariably  to  liber.  Still 
another  point  in  favour  of  supposing  the  expression  to  refer  to  the 
time  of  the  completion  of  the  original  work  is  the  coincidence  of 
June  24  (St.  John  the  Baptist's  Day)  with  the  time  when  the  work 
was  completed  according  to  the  story  of  Franciscus  of  Venice.^ ^ 

The  Vatican  manuscript  (L)  is  closely  allied  to  H  and  K,  and  was 
probably  taken  from  the  same  original.  It  has  a  table  of  contents 
like  D  and  E,  and  ends  like  F. 

MS.  L.  Rome,  Vatican  Library,  Codex  Vaticanus  3974.  Parchment. 
Dated  April  1401.  Folios  1-124.  13  x9i  inches.  2  columns. 
Bound  in  red  cloth  and  leather  back,  with  John  XXII's  bull  Licet 
iuxta  doctrhiam.  On  a  blank  leaf  which  precedes  the  work  proper  the 
Defensor  is  said  to  belong  to  a  certain  Peter  of  the  Minorite  Order. 
A  later  scribe,  misunderstanding  this  as  a  claim  of  authorship,  has 
noted  the  error  and  on  the  authority  of  Laurentius  Arretinus  ascribed 
the  work  to  Ockham.  A  still  later  scribe  denies  this  and  declares 
that  Laurentius  attributed  the  work  to  Marsiglio  of  Padua. 

An  Italian  translation  of  the  Defensor  made  in  1363  from  a 
French  translation,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  found,  is  at 
Florence : 

MS.  M.  Florence,  Bibl.Laur.,Plut.XLIV.,  Codex  XXVI.  Paper.  XVth 
century.  Folios  1-265.  lO^xSJ  inches.  For  further  descrip- 
tion see  Bandinus,  Gatalogus  Cod.  Bihl.  Laur.  p.  227,  and  Scaduto, 
Stato  e  Chiesa,  p.  112.  There  is  no  indication  in  the  manuscript 
as  to  who  the  translator  was.  The  copyist  has  in  various  places 
left  dotted  spaces  for  words  which  he  could  not  make  out. 

It  is  complete  with  the  exception  of  the  table  of  contents  which  we 
found  in  the  Vienna  and  other  manuscripts.  It  begins  A  tutti 
reami  and  ends  gienerale  concilio  de'  fedeli  Christiani,  The  manuscript 
containing   selections   from  this   Italian  translation,  which  were 

'"  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Simonsfeld  of  Munich  for  the  verification  of  these  views, 
and  to  Mr.  Poole  of  Oxford  for  calling  my  attention  to  the  question  of  metre. 
"  See  Eiezler,  op.  cit.  pp.  36,  37. 
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made  for  philological  purposes  and  which  are  in  Codex  2197  of 
the  Eiccardian  Library  at  Florence,  does  not  deserve  mention  as  a 
special  manuscript. 

The  manuscript  at  Turin  (N)  begins  and  ends  like  F.  It  lacks 
the  table  of  contents  present  in  the  Vienna  manuscript,  though  a 
summary  of  the  first  eight  chapters  follows  the  concluding  words. 

MS.N.  Turin,  Bibl.  Keale,  Codex  121.  Parchment,  dated  1416.  Folios 
1-124.  12|  X  8J  inches.  2  columns.  Initials  in  colour.  Bound 
with  the  De  Potestate  Begia  et  Papali  of  John  of  Paris,  two  smaller 
tracts  on  the  same  subject,  some  letters  of  Pierre  de  la  Vigne,  and  a 
sermon  of  Nicolas  of  Oresme.  The  manuscript  is  from  the  Abbey 
of  Saint  Jacques  at  Liege.  Written  by  Goffinus  de  Momalia,  canon 
of  the  church  of  Saint  Denis  at  Liege.  It  came  into  the  possession 
of  James  Erre  (?),  licenciate  in  canon  and  civil  law,  who  sold  it  in 
1419  for  eight  French  crowns  to  Philip  of  Othei,  prior  of  the 
monastery  of  Saint  Jacques  in  Liege.  Prior  Philip  corrected  and 
annotated  the  manuscript  in  1420,  evidently  making  use  of  another 
copy  of  the  work  in  the  possession  of  Magister  Gerard  Eondelli, 
canon  of  Saint  Lambert  at  Liege,  a  copy  which  did  not  contain  the 
summary  of  the  first  eight  chapters.  Gerson  is  quoted  as  having 
said  of  Marsiglio's  work :  '  Est  liber  mirabiliter  bene  fundatus. 
Et  fuit  homo  multum  peritus  in  doctrina  Aristotelica  et  etiam  in 
theologia  et  usque  ad  radicem  resolutus  quicumque  ipsum  fecit.' 

The  manuscript  at  London  (0)  was  originally  ascribed  to 
Ockham,  but  afterwards  to  Marsiglio.  It  ends  with  Christianorum, 
but  it  lacks  the  table  of  contents. 

MS.  0.  London.  Brit.  Mus.,  Eoyal  MS.  10  A.  XV.  Parchment. 
XlVth  century.  Folios  8-93.  9f  x  6|  inches.  Initials  in  colour. 
Bound  with  John  XXII's  bull  Qtda  vir  reprobus  and  with  Ockham's 
unpublished  tract  De  Imperatorum  et  Pontificum  Potestate.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  the  book  belonged  to  Magister  Thomas  Gascoygne, 
who  gave  it  to  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  A  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
century  hand  has  noted  that  the  editions  were  defective  in  not  having 
the  latter  portion  of  the  third  part. 

The  Bodleian  manuscript   (P)  is  also  complete.     The  table  of 

contents  precedes  the  work. 

MS.  P.  Oxford,  Bodleian  Library,  MS.  Canon.  Misc.  188.  Paper. 
XVth  century.  Folios  1-67.  Il|x8j  inches.  2  columns.  Bound 
with  Marsiglio's  De  Translatione  Imperii^  an  anonymous  tract  en- 
titled Besponsiones  ad  obiecta  Papae  contra  Bomanum  Imperium, 
and  Marsiglio's  tract  entitled  Defensor  Pacis  Mmor.  On  these  two 
tracts  see  below,  pp.  300  ff.,  306.  The  handwriting  is  exceedingly 
difficult. 

The  Magdalen  (Q)  and  the  Caius  (E)  manuscripts  correspond  in 
arrangement  and  completeness  to  that  in  the  Bodleian,  ending 
with  Christianorum  and  having  the  table  of  contents  at  the  be- 
ginning. 
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MS.  Q.  Oxford,  Magdalen  College,  Codex  86.  Parchment.  XVth 
century.  Folios  1-168.  Iljx8  inches.  Initials  in  colour.  Coxe's 
catalogue  gives  the  age  of  this  manuscript  as  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
but  on  folio  171  recto  it  is  dated  20  Jan.  1415. 

MS.  E.  Cambridge,  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Codex  577  (511).  Parch- 
ment. XlVth  century.  Folios  1-144.  lOJ  x  7  inches.  Bound  with 
Testamenta  Patriarchum  and  with  Duns  Scotus's  Summa  Libri 
Physicorum, 

In  Bremen  there  is  a  summary  (S)  of  the  first  two  books  of  the 
Defensor  Pads  under  the  title  of  Excerptum  de  lihro  Marsilii  de 
Padua.  The  summary  is  rather  full,  the  first  book  having  nineteen 
and  the  second  thirty  parts,  corresponding  to  the  chapters  in  those 
books  in  the  original  work. 

MS.  S.  Bremen,  StadtbibHothek,  Codex  b.  35.  Parchment.  XlVth 
century.  Folios  94-129.  10jx6J  inches.  Initials  in  colour. 
Bound  with  various  tracts  on  the  papal  and  imperial  powers,  the  most 
important  for  us  being  the  work  beginning  on  folio  156  recto  and 
entitled :  Besponsiones  ad  ilia  que  contra  Imperium  opponuntur 
(see  MS.  P.),  and  the  tracts  of  Marsiglio  and  Ockham  on  divorce. 

A  seventeenth  manuscript  of  the  Defensor  at  Hanover  scarcely 
deserves  mention,  because  it  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
copy  of  the  edition  of  the  work  printed  in  1522. 

Turning  now  to  the  questions  which  we  hoped  to  answer  by  the 
examination  of  these  manuscripts,  we  find,  first,  that  not  one  of 
them  lacks  the  first  chapter  or  gives  evidence  of  its  having  been 
added  later ;  secondly,  that  the  word  Imperator  invariably  appears 
in  the  first  chapter,  but  in  all  subsequent  chapters  the  word  rex  is 
used  when  reference  is  made  to  Louis  of  Bavaria ;  thirdly,  in  all  of 
the  manuscripts  examined  pronimtiabit  and  privahit  appear,  and  not 
pronunciavit  a,nd  privavit;  and  fourthly,  we  make  acquaintance  with 
a  new  work  of  Marsiglio. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  our  examination  goes,  no  satisfactory 
explanation  can  be  oJBfered  for  the  use  of  the  word  Imperator,  We 
know  that  Marsiglio  upheld  the  theory  that  he  who  was  elected 
king  of  the  Eomans  had  the  right  to  assume  the  title  and  the  duties 
of  emperor  without  any  coronation  by  the  pope.  Thus  he  might 
have  addressed  Louis  as  emperor  because  he  was  theoretically 
emperor,  but  this  does  not  at  all  explain  why  he  should  call  him 
Imperator  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  work  and  then  ever  afterwards 
refer  to  him  as  rex,^^  The  most  plausible  supposition  is  that  the 
first  chapter  was  added  after  the  coronation  of  Louis  as  emperor  on 
17  Jan.  1328,  or  else  that  the  word  rex  was  in  this  particular 
instance  changed  to  Imperator, 

The   question   as  to   whether   the   long  passage  quoted  from 

'^  Def.  Pac.  pp.  283  tf. 
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chapter  26  of  Dictio  II  refers  to  John's  bull  of  3  April  1327 
may  be  answered  absolutely  in  the  negative.  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  future  instead  of  the  perfect  tense  of  the  verbs 
justifies  Eiezler's  surmise  that  Marsiglio  was  forecasting  coming 
events  rather  than  referring  to  the  past.  In  further  support  of 
this  same  contention  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  similarity  between 
the  bull  of  John  above  referred  to  and  the  passage  quoted.  If 
Marsiglio  had  seen  the  bull,  he  certainly  would  not  have  written 
that  the  iwincipem  cum  adhaerentihus  aut  ohedientibus  et  faventibus 
was  condemned  in  it,  for  no  such  words  or  even  ideas  occur  in  the 
bull. 

As  to  the  third  point,  that  there  was  possibly  another  work 
smaller  than  the  Defensor  Pacis  which  was  condemned  by  the 
papal  curia  on  23  Oct.  1327,  my  researches  have  only  resulted 
in  bringing  to  light  an  entirely  new  work  of  Marsiglio  written  many 
years  later.  In  view  of  the  other  evidence  adduced  to  show  that 
the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  Defensor  Pacis  was  the  summer  of 
1324,  the  libellus  referred  to  by  John  can  scarcely  have  been 
anything  else  than  the  Defensor  itself :  libellus  in  the  middle  ages 
was  a  word  commonly  used  to  designate  a  book  of  any  size.  If 
John,  in  his  letter  of  condemnation,  refers  to  two  men  as  writing 
the  objectionable  libellus,  there  is  also  sufficient  internal  evidence 
in  the  Defensor  to  show  that  two  men  were  engaged  in  the  writing 
of  it.i3 

The  new  work  of  Marsiglio,  which  is  contained  in  the  Bodleian 
MS.  (P),  is  entitled  Defensor  Pacis  Minor,  It  throws  a  great  deal 
of  light  on  some  disputed  points  in  connexion  with  the  history  of 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  although  it  by  no  means  supports  Kitter's  theory 
that  there  was  a  smaller  work  written  in  1324  which  was  condemned 
by  the  pope.  It  begins  on  folio  70  verso  of  the  codex,  three  fourths 
of  a  column  from  the  top  of  column  1,  with  the  title  in  red  ink : 

Incipit  liber  intitulatus  Defensor  Minor  editus  magistro  Marsilio 
Paduano  post  Defensorem  Pacis  Maiorem. 

Then  follows  the  work  itself : 

Quoniam  autem  in  prioribus  recitavimus  libris  magistri  sententiarum 
intentionem  potestatem  quandam  ligandi  atque  solvendi  sacerdotem 
habere,  videlicet  peccatores  excommunicando  et  a  communicatione  tarn 
spiritualium  quam  civilium  seu  temporalium  et  ab  aliorum  fidelium 
consortio  praecidendo,  quam  quidem  iurisdictionem  appellant,  conveni- 
enter  utique  inquirendum  videtur :  Quid  sit  iurisdictio  et  quot  modis 
dicatur,  et  utrum  secundum  modum  aliquem  imperatori,  episcopis,  sive 
sacerdotibus  debeatur. 

Iurisdictio  ipsa  sicut  sonat  vocabulum  est  dictio  iuris,  sive  dicere  ius  ; 

'^  Kiezler,  op.  cit.  pp.  195  ff. ;  see  also  my  paper  in  Amer.  Hist.  Eev.  ii.  p.  412. 
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ius  autem  idem  est  quod  lex.  Lex  vero  duplex  est,  quaedam  divina, 
quaedam  humana,  et  sumenda  in  ultima  et  prima  significatione  sicut 
dictum  est  in  Defensore  Pacis  distinctione  I.  c.  x. 

So  the  work  continues,  referring  frequently  to  the  Defensor 
Pacis,  Marsiglio  cites  the  work  as  his  own,  and  in  so  doing  uses 
the  nrst  person  singular  and  the  first  person  plural  indifferently. 
The  work  is  mainly  a  reproduction,  and  to  a  certain  extent  an 
expansion,  of  the  arguments  concerning  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
powers  already  advanced  in  the  Defensor  Pads  Maior.  The  lan- 
guage and  style  decidedly  point  to  Marsiglio  as  the  author. 

His  object  in  writing  the  work  and  the  date  of  composition  are 
not  at  once  evident.  On  folio  76  recto,  near  the  end  of  column  1, 
the  full  purpose  of  the  tract  becomes  clear,  when  Marsiglio  proceeds : 

Ceterum  ad  proposita  nobis  primum  restat  inquirere  et  tractare 
problemata  quaedam  sive  quaesita.  Unum  quidem  utrum  masculus  et 
femella  in  humana  specie  vocati  coniuges,  seu  vir  et  uxor,  quorum 
combinatio  matrimonium  solet  communiter  appellari,  possuntne  tales 
matrimonio  combinari  propter  causas  aliquas,  et  per  auctoritatem  alicuius 
impediri  ?  Et  rursum,  si  tales  iam  dicto  matrimonio  fuerint  combinati, 
possint  aut  debeant  propter  causas  aliquas,  et  per  cuius  auctoritatem, 
abinvicem  de  matrimonio  separari?  Secundum  vero  problema  huic 
annexum  est :  An  gradus  aliquis  consanguinitatis  qui  impediat  licitum 
matrimonium  per  dispensationem  possit  aut  debeat  ammoveri. 

Ingredientes  itaque  ad  diffinienda  proposita,  oportet  attendere  quod, 
quamvis  combinatio  masculi  cum  femella  in  humana  specie  naturalis 
sit  et  ad  commixtionem  invicem,  quemadmodum  et  animalia  reliqua 
naturaliter  inclinantur  propter  generationem  et  propagationem,  et  demum 
divinam  immortalitatem  seu  sempiternitatem  participandam  secundum 
-possibilem  sibi  modum,  quemadmodum  dictum  est  instantia  naturae, 
tamen  quia  genus  hominum  arte  vivit  et  rationibus,  iam  dictorum 
coniugum  et  combinatio,  certis  modis  et  rationibus  fieri  et  dissolvi,  si 
liceat,  est  et  fuit  hactenus  pluribus  regulis  seu  statutis  et  aliquibus 
consuetudinibus  instituta.  Sed  quoniam  legum  et  statutorum  diversa 
sunt  genera  sive  modi,  quorum  quidam  humani  sunt  et  dicuntur,  quidam 
vero  divini,  quae  sectae  solent  communiter  nominari,  fuit  et  est  praefata 
combinatio  diversimode  ac  multifarie  ordinata ;  dictarum  autem  legum, 
quae  qualisne  differentia  sit,  quae  descriptio,  et  quoniam  secundum  ipsas, 
quaedam  sunt  affirmativa  praeceptaet  quaedam  negativa,  vocata  prohibita, 
et  alia  neque  praecepta  affirmativa,  neque  negativa,  nominata  permissa, 
quorum  etiam  descriptio  et  differentia  sufficienter  dicta  sunt  nobis  in 
Defensore  Pacis  divisione  2a.  c.  12,  et  circa  [?]  principium  tractatus  huius- 
modi,  ommissis  tamen  ad  praesens  sermonibus  et  tractatu  de  combinatione 
masculi  cum  femella,  matrimonio  iam  vocato  secundum  leges  reliquas  sive 
factas,  propositum  est  nobis  tractare  praemissa  problemata  circa  matri- 
monium in  secta  solummodo  Christiana  et  de  ipsius  dispositione  per 
humanas  leges  atque  divinas  secundum  sectam  praedictam.  Nam 
secundum  ipsam,  tali  determinatione    completa,   potuerunt  iam   dicta 
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problemata  sive  quaesita,  similiter  sen  proportionaliter  in  sectis  reliquis 
diffiniri.  Resumentes  itaque  proposita  oportet  scribere  primum  quid  est 
matrimonium  secundum  Christianum  ritum  et  estimationem  communem. 
Nam  matrimonium  in  sua  significatione  propria  dicitur  de  combinatione 
masculi  cum  femella  in  humana  specie  facta,  per  utriusque  consensum 
.  expressum  per  verba  vel  indicia  de  praesenti  spontanea,  non  coactum,  et 
in  aetate  determinata,  consensu  inquam  obligante  utrumque  coniugum 
ad  simul  comuniendum  et  se  corporaliter  exhibendum  ad  carnalem 
copulam  propter  prolis  generationem,  libidinem  extinguendam,  cum  super 
hoc  fuerit  alter  ab  altero  debite  requisitus,  quamdiu  vixerint  continuo 
duraturum.  Sic  itaque  descripto  matrimonio,  de  ipso  cum  propositis 
problematibus  tractare  debentes,  propter  certitudinem  et  ampliorem 
evidentiam  dicendorum,  oportet  attendere,  quod  Christi  fideles  reguntur 
et  vivunt  sub  duplici  lege,  humana  et  divina. 

From  quod  Christi  fideles  in  the  last  sentence  of  our  quotation, 
this  work  is,  with  slight  variations,  identical  with  Marsiglio's 
tract  on  divorce  as  far  as  tempore  ministranda  (Goldast,  pp.  1386- 
1390).  The  first  paragraph  of  the  tract  as  printed  in  Goldast 
and  the  first  words  of  the  second  paragraph  down  to  iam  dicti 
Doctores  do  not  appear  in  the  manuscript,  nor  the  last  two  para- 
graphs beginning  respectively  Ex  praedictis  and  Nos  Ludovicus 
(Goldast,  p.  1390).  In  the  manuscript  the  words  tempore  minis- 
tranda occur  near  the  end  of  column  1  on  folio  78  recto.  From 
this  point  onwards  the  manuscript  continues  with  a  digression 
on  the  differences  and  conflicts  between  human  and  divine  law, 
the  use  of  excommunication,  and  the  consideration  of  matrimony 
as  a  human  and  not  a  divine  institution.  At  the  end  of  column  2 
on  folio  78  verso  Marsiglio  begins  the  discussion  of  the  second 
problem  which  he  has  set  out  to  solve  : 

Post  haec  autem  dicere  restat  de  annexo  huic,  et  iam  proposito 
problemate  nobis,  utrum  gradus  aliquis  affinitatis  sanguinis  post  primos 
parentes  impediat  matrimonium  inter  personas  licite  fieri  secundum  legem 
divinam  aut  proveniat  impedimentum  huiusmodi  ab  humano  legislators 
sive  lege  solummodo,  demum  vero  cuius  aut  quorum  sit  auctoritas  impedi- 
mentum huiusmodi  ammovere  et  de  personis  inter  tales  gradus  con- 
sanguinitatis  contrahere  volentibus  dispensare,  sive  penas  quas  ex  hoc 
incurrerent  relaxare. 

Nos  autem  dicamus  quod  secundum  legem  antiquam  sive  mosaicam 
enuntiati  sunt  sive  statuti  gradus  quidam  consanguinitatis  matrimonium 
licite  fieri  prohibentes,  ad  quorum  siquidem  observationem  minime 
tenentur  Christi  fideles,  praesertim  cum  talia  in  lege  Christi  prohibita 
non  existant.  Unde  Apostolus,  Etiam  transacto  sacerdotio,  necesse  est 
2it  legis  translatio  fiat ;  ^^  et  rursus,  Soluti  sumus  ^^  a  lege  veteri,  in 
novitate  serviamus  illi}^  Secundum  autem  legem  [&c.,  as  printed  below ^ 
p.  304]. 

In  the   discussion   of  this  topic,   which   occupies  the  rest  of  the 

^*  Hebr.  vii.  12.  .       "  MS.  '  sunt.'  »«  Eom.  vii.  6. 
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work,  Marsiglio  contends  that  such  matters  are  a  concern  of 
human  law,  and  the  suspension  of  any  law  in  regard  to  marriages 
between  relations  belongs  to  the  temporal  authorities.  The  work 
ends  on  the  first  line  of  column  1  of  folio  79  verso.  The  last 
paragraph  runs : 

Quod  autem  leges  in  hoc  seculo  quasquam  coactivas  condere  sive  ferre, 
vel  secundum  ipsas  coactivum  iudicium  exercere  per  penam  siquidem 
realem  aut  personalem,  arcendo  quemquam  in  hoc  seculo,  ad  aliquod 
agendum  vel  omittendum  ad  nullius  solius  episcopi  sive  presbyteri  aut 
alterius  spiritualis  ministri,  vel  ipsorum  solius  coUegii  communiter  vel 
divisim,  auctoritatem  sive  potestatem  pertineat  secundum  legem  divinam, 
seu  eius  concessione  sive  praecepto,  sed  eisdem  potius  interdicta  sint,  con- 
silio  vel  praecepto,  et  quod  factorum  auctoritas  et  coactiva  potestas  sit 
universitatis  civium,  aut  supremi  principis  Romanorum  Imperatoris  vocati 
et  per  veras  rationes  humanas  et  per  Sacram  Scripturam  sive  legem 
divinam  Christianam,  ac  dicta  sanctorum  exponentium  ipsam,  nee  non 
per  Cronicas  et  per  approbata  historicis  evidenter  monstratum  est  in 
Defensore  Pacis  divisione  prima  capitulis  12, 13,  15,  17,  et  in  2a  divisione 
eiusdem  c.  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  17,  19,  20,  28,  29,  30,  quae  inspicere  poterit  is, 
cui  cura  fuerit,  certificari  de  iam  dictis  a  nobis.  De  quibus  omnibus 
suppositis  vel  probatis,  rememorata  et  etiam  explicata  sunt  plura  in  hoc 
tractatu,  ex  Maiori  Pacis  Defensore,  per  necessitatem  tam  sequentia  quam 
deducta,  propter  quod  Defensor  Minor  deinceps  vocabitur  tractatus  iste. 
Amen.    Laus  Deo. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  settle  the  much  vexed  question  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  divorce  tract  of  Marsiglio.  Held  to  be  a  for- 
gery by  Bohmer,^^  and  at  first  by  Riezler,^®  there  can  be  no  longer 
any  doubt  but  that  the  words  of  that  tract  as  it  appears  in  the 
editions  of  Freher  and  Goldast  were  written  by  Marsiglio.  The 
only  other  manuscript  of  it  (S)  gives  it  in  the  same  form  as 
that  in  which  those  editors  published  it;  but  it  has  never  been 
known  that  it  once  formed  part  of  a  larger  work  of  Marsiglio  called 
the  Defensor  Pacis  Minor. 

The  object  of  Marsiglio  in  writing  the  Defensor  Pacis  Minor  is 
not  hard  to  find.  At  the  request  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  or  voluntarily 
he  composed  this  work  to  give  the  emperor  support  in  the  matter 
of  the  divorce  of  Margaret  Maultasch,  duchess  of  Carinthia  and 
countess  of  Tyrol,  from  her  husband  John,  son  of  the  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  of  her  remarriage  to  the  emperor's  son  Louis, 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg.  Beginning  with  a  general  considera- 
tion of  the  papal  and  imperial  powers,  Marsiglio  gradually  brings 
the  work  to  the  subjects  he  has  in  mind, — divorce  and  the  question 
of  dispensation  for  marriages  within  prohibited  degrees  of  relation- 
ship.    The  larger  part  of  the  manuscript,  on  the  papal  and  imperial 

"  Regesta  Imperii,  zweites  Erganzungsheft  zu  den  '  Regesten  Kaiser  Ludwigs  des 
Baiern,'  p.  345. 

'"  Op.  cit.  pp.  234  ff. ;  See  also  my  paper  in  the  Amer.  Hist.  Review,  ii.  p.  412,  n.  5, 
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powers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  print,  as  it  appears  in  substance  in 
the  Defensor  Pads  Maior.  The  part  on  divorce  is  practically  all 
contained  in  the  tract  on  divorce  as  published  by  Goldast.  The 
portion  on  dispensation  has  not  as  yet  been  printed,  but  if  we  com- 
pare the  manuscript  with  the  Forma  Dispensationis  as  it  appears 
in  Goldast,  we  observe  a  striking  similarity  between  the  two. 

Goldast,  p.  1385.  MS.  Cation.  /.  79. 

Cum  gradus  affinitatis  sanguinis, 
praesertim  infra  sorores  et  fratres, 
matrimonium  non  impediat  divinae 
seu  Christianae  legis  statute  aliquo 
vel  praecepto  ;  quemadmodum  cer- 
titudinaliter  novimus  tarn  per  nos 
quam  per  supradictae  legis  divinae 
idoneosac  probates  Doctores.  Idque 
etiam  asserente  beato  Augustine 
lib.  15  de  Civit.  Dei,  cap.  16,  dum  de 
talibus  affinitatis  sanguinis  gradibus 
tractans  inquit ;  Qued  hoc  vide- 
licet matrimonium  licitum  fieri 
inter  affines  censanguinees,  nee  lex 
divina  prohibuit,  et  nendum  pro- 
hibuerat  lex  humana.  Quibus 
siquidem  verbis  duas  sententias 
expressit  Augustinus :  unam  vide- 
licet supradictam,  Quod  lege  divina 
legitimum  matrimonium  fieri  nen 
est  prohibitum  inter  personas  san- 
guinis affinitate  coniunctas.  Secun- 
dam  vero  sententiam  scire  fecit, 
videlicet  quod  talis  prehibitio  matri- 
monii inter  censanguinees  fieri 
habeat  aucteritate  legislateris 
humani,  aut  eins  principantis,  su- 
premi  principis  Remanerum.  Idem 
queque  concedere  atque  fateri  cen- 
venit  Romanum  episcepum  Papam 
vecatum,  cum  suorum  clericorum 
coetu,  ques  Cardinales  appellant, 
veritate  cogente.  Nam  praefatus 
Papa  Romanus  .  .  . 

The  edition  and  the  manuscript  continue  in  practical  agreement 
down  to  sanguinis  affinitate  coniunctis,  ad  Romanum  principem 
p>ertinere  (p.  1385,  1.  62,  of  Goldast's  edition).  The  manuscript, 
however,  instead  of  ad  Romanum  principem  has  ad  auctoritatem 
solius  legislatoris  humani,  vel  eius  auctoritate  principantis  tantummodo 
pertinere,  nequaquam  non  ad  preshyterum  sive  episcopum  quemquam, 

"  The  scribe  has  evidently  omitted  the  words  homprohibuit,  et  to  Quod  lege  divina. 


Secundum  autem  legem  Chris- 
tianam  nuUus  gradus  affinitatis 
sanguinis  praesertim  inter  sereres 
et  fratres  matrimonium  aliquod 
fieri  licite  prehibet.  Unde  Aug.  15. 
li.  de  Civit.  Dei,  c.  16,  de  talibus 
affinitatis  sanguinis  gradibus  trac- 
tans inquit,  qued  hoc  videlicet 
matrimonium  licitum  fieri  inter 
affines  censanguinees,  nee  lex 
divina  ^^  legitimum  matrimonium 
fieri  non  est  prohibitum  inter  per- 
sonas sanguinis  affinitate  con- 
iunctas. Secundam  vero  senten- 
tiam scire  fecit,  videlicet  qued  talis 
prohibitie  matrimonii  inter  cen- 
sanguinees fieri  habeat  aucteritate 
legislatoris  humani,  aut  eius  princi- 
pantis supremi,  principis  scilicet 
Remanerum.  Idem  queque  con- 
cedere atque  fateri  cenvenit 
Romanum  episcopum  Papam  veca- 
tum cum  suorum  clericorum  cetu, 
ques  cardinales  appellant,  veritate 
cogente.  Nam  praefatus  Papa 
Romanus  .  .  . 
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etiam  Romanum  Papani  vocatum^  communiter  aut  divisim,  cum 
humani  legislatores  non  sint,  inquanium  Jmiusmodi  commuyiiter  aut 
divisim,  nisi  fortassis  secundum  quod  pars  civilis  communitatis 
cxistunt.  Then  comes  the  last  paragraph  of  the  work  in  the 
manuscript,  beginning  Quod  autem  leges,  and  ending  Laus  Deo,  as 
given  above  (p.  303). 

The  close  similarity  between  the  two  works  shows  us  not  only 
Marsiglio's  object  in  writing  his  Defensor  Pads  Minor,  but  also  the 
date  of  writing,  1342.  H.  Theobald  ^^  has  already  advanced  the 
opinion  that  the  two  documents  printed  in  Goldast  and  referred  to 
by  Bohmer  were  written  by  Marsiglio  and  presented  to  the  emperor 
along  with  the  tract  on  divorce.  In  my  opinion  Marsiglio  wrote  his 
Defensor  Pads  Minor  in  1342,  in  order  to  assist  the  emperor's 
contemplated  action  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce  and  dispensation. 
On  this  work  as  a  basis  the  emperor  then  had  prepared,  by  Mar- 
siglio or  by  another,  the  two  documents  on  the  divorce  and  the 
dispensation,  and  a  selection  made  from  the  Defensor  Pads  Minor  to 
give  support  to  these.  The  Bremen  manuscript  (S,  above)  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  if  Louis  used  these  documents  and  the 
Defensor  Pads  Minor  as  a  partisan  work  for  his  own  defence,  he 
chose  only  that  portion  which  was  most  suited  to  his  needs, 
omitting  altogether  the  chapter  on  dispensation  as  it  was  largely 
reproduced  in  the  document  on  the  same  subject.  The  opinion  I 
have  expressed  is  borne  out  by  the  first  paragraph  of  the  printed 
text,  which  begins  Ad  ampliorem  and  ends  undique  seminatas  prae- 
fatorum  Doctorum  sententias  suh  hreviloquio,  quantum  possunt,  huic 
rescripto  non  inutiliter  duximus  infer endas  ;  and  by  the  first  words 
of  the  second  paragraph,  Dicunt  ergo  et  scribunt  seriosius  in  suis 
tractatibus  iam  dicti  Doctores — neither  of  which  portions  appears 
in  the  manuscript  of  the  Defensor  Pads  Minor,  The  Doctores 
referred  to  are  undoubtedly  Marsiglio  and  Ockham,  and  possibly 
include  others.  They  are  referred  to  first  in  the  document  on 
divorce  and  then  in  that  on  the  dispensation.  In  the  latter 
is  to  be  noted  particularly  the  phrase  quemadmodum  certitudinaliter 
novimus  tarn  per  nos  quam  per  supradictae  legis  divinae  idoneos  ac 
probatos  Doctores  which  precedes  the  passage  borrowed  from  Mar- 
siglio's Defensor  Pads  Minor,  The  absence  of  the  two  documents 
in  a  formal  shape  from  the  Defensor  Pads  Minor  does  not  tend  to 
support  the  view  of  Theobald  that  they  were  written  by  Marsiglio 
and  presented  to  the  emperor  along  with  his  tract.  It  seems 
more  probable  that  Marsiglio's  Defensor  Pads  Minor  was  written 
first  and  the  documents  with  selections  from  the  Defensor  were 
compiled  afterwards.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied,  however,  that 
Kiezler's  and  Bohmer's  contention  that  the  two  documents  never 
emanated  from  the  chancery  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  is  correct.    It 

"  See  the  Neues  Archiv,  xxiii.  772  (1898). 
VOL.    XX. — NO.    LXXVIII.  X 
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is  doubtful  whether  Louis  ever  gave  them  formal  validity  by 
issuing  them  through  his  regular  officers.  They  were  and  probably 
remained  only  an  adjunct  to  a  polemical  work  written  in  his  favour. 
Kiezler  was  wrong,  nevertheless,  in  thinking  that  the  tract  itself 
was  written  in  the  name  of  Louis,  for  our  discovery  effectively  dis- 
proves that. 

The  only  question  now  is  as  to  the  meaning  of  Flacius  Illyricus's 
reference  to  Marsiglio,  in  his  Catalogus  Testiiim  Veritatis  (lib.  18)  : 
Vidi  in  vetusto  quodam  codice  tractatulum  cui  nomen  Marsilii  erat 
adscriptum,  in  quo  prohatur,  quod  potestas  coactiva  tantum  ad  im- 
peratorein  pertineat,  Sed  erat  nomine  Ludovici  Cacsaris  scriptus. 
This  may  refer  to  the  tract  on  divorce  or  to  some  other  work  of 
Marsiglio.-^  The  former  is  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  and  touches 
on  potestas  coactiva ;  but  it  is  9f  course  possible  that  Flacius  Illyri- 
cus  saw  a  different  tract  written  on  jwtestas  coactiva,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor  Louis,  which  was  ascribed  to  Marsiglio.  But 
that  the  Defensor  Pacis  Minor  was  not  the  work  in  question  is 
obvious,  because  it  is  not  written  in  the  name  of  the  emperor. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  Bodleian  manuscript 
with  which  we  have  been  dealing  contains  a  tract  entitled  Respon- 
siones  ad  ohiecta  Pajme  contra  Romanum  Imp)erium.  This  a^Dpears 
in  a  manuscript  entirely  devoted  to  works  by  Marsiglio,  and 
stands  between  the  De  Translatione  Imperii,  which  is  not  there 
ascribed  to  him,  and  his  Defensor  Pacis  Minor.  It  extends  from 
folio  69  verso  column  1  to  folio  70  verso  column  1.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  same  as  the  tract  which  appears  in  the  Bremen  manuscript  (S, 
above)  on  folio  156  recto  and  extends  to  folio  159  recto.  In  the 
latter  the  work  is  entitled  Responsiones  ad  ilia  que  contra  Iniperium 
opponuntur.  At  the  side  in  pencil  is  placed :  Apologia  Ludovici 
contra  loannem  XXII.  In  the  Bodleian  manuscript  the  work  is 
divided  into  three  parts  under  the  titles  of  Ohiectio  prima,  Ohiectio 
secunda,  and  Ohiectio  tercia.     The  first  begins : 

In  primis  enim  contra  nos  et  imperialem  auctoritatem,  pofcestatem,  et 
ius  imperii  allegatur  et  obiicitur  quod  potestas  et  auctoritas  imperialis  est 
a  Papa  et  quod  electus  in  Regem  Romanorum  ex  sola  electione  non  est 
nee  dici  potest  verus  imperator  nee  habet  potestatem,  iurisdictionem,  et 
auctoritatem  antequam  inungatur,  consecretur,  et  coronetur  a  Papa,  quia 
ut  dicunt  tam  in  temporalibus  quam  in  spiritualibus  habet  plenitudinem 
potestatis. 

This  work  is  nothing  else  than  Louis  of  Bavaria's  document 
beginning  Fidem  Catholicam,  which  was  issued  on  6  Aug.  1338. 
Its  position  in  the  manuscript  makes  clear  how  any  reader  might 
'think  that  the  work  was  written  by  Marsiglio.     In  this  copy  how- 

-^  As  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  works  have  been  wrongly  assigned  I  may 
mention  the  Vienna  manuscript  of  the  Octo  Quaestiones  of  Ockham  which  is  attii- 
buted  to  Marsiglio.     See  above,  p.  296  n.  9. 
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ever,  the  scribe  evidently  did  not  finish  this  work,  for  he  put  no 
exjjlicit.  On  comparing  the  manuscript  with  the  document  as 
pubHshed  by  Goldast  '^  we  find  that  it  lacks  the  introductory  para- 
graph and  paragraphs  1,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15  of  the  printed  text. 
The  appearance  of  the  work  in  the  Bremen  manuscript,  which  was 
written  before  1360,  suggests  that  the  substance  of  the  Ficlem  CatJio- 
licam  of  Louis  was  put  forth  in  a  separate  tract,  possibly  before, 
but  more  likely  after,  the  publication  of  the  document.  Its  author 
may  have  been  any  one  of  the  many  doctors  grouped  about  Louis 
at  this  time  ;  possibly  Marsiglio,  but  more  probably,  as  Miiller 
supposes,^^  Bonagratia  of  Bergamo.  Were  it  Marsiglio,  we  should 
have  a  partial  explanation  of  the  statement  of  Flacius  Illyricus 
that  he  had  seen  a  work  on  the  potestas  coactiva  ascribed  to 
Marsiglio,  but  written  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.  However, 
until  the  manuscript  collections  of  Europe  are  better  catalogued, 
we  shall  be  unable  to  decide  definitely  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
fourth  work  written  by  Marsiglio.  James  Sullivan. 


T/ie  Name  of  Navarino. 

Ever  since  Hopf  published  his  history  of  medieval  Greece  writers 
on  that  subject  have  followed  his  opinion  that  the  name  of  Navarino 
was  derived  from  the  Navarrese  Company,  which  entered  the 
Morea  in  1381  to  support  the  claims  of  Jacques  de  Baux,  titular 
emperor  of  Constantinople  and  prince  of  Achaia,  and  which 
established  its  headquarters  at  the  classic  Pylos.  Hopf  adduces 
no  evidence  in  support  of  this  derivation,  which  he  thrice  repeats,^ 
except  that  of  the  French  traveller  De  Caumont,  who  saw  at  Pylos 
in  1418  ting  chasteau  hault  sur  une  montaigne  que  se  nomme  chasteau 
Navarres,^  But  his  opinion,  mainly  formed  in  order  to  controvert 
the  anti-Hellenic  theory  of  Fallmerayer,  has  been  followed,  also 
without  proof,  by  Hertzberg,^  Mr.  Tozer,^  and  more  tentatively 
by  Paparregopoulos.-^  The  name  of  Navarino,  however,  seems  to 
have  existed  long  before  the  Navarrese  Company  ever  set  foot  in 
Greece.  Nearly  a  century  earlier  a  golden  bull^  of  the  emperor 
Andronikos  II,  dated  1293,  confirmed  the  possessions  of  the  church 
of  Monemvasia,  among  which  it  specially  mentions  rijv  UvXov,  rov 
KaXovfisvov  'Affaptvov.  A  little  before  the  date  of  this  imperial 
document  (1287-1289)  Nicholas  II   de    Saint-Omer,  lord   of  half 

22  Const.  Imp..\.  331.  ^  Op.  cit.  ii.  81. 

'  Geschichte  Grieclienlands  vom  Beginn  des  Mittelalters,  in  Ersch  und  Gruber's 
Allgemeine  Encyklopcidie,  Ixxxv.  212,  321,  Ixxxvi.  24. 

*-'  Voyaige  d'Oultremer,  p.  89.  *  Geschichte  Griechenlands,  i.  138. 

•*  Finlay,  i.  338,  note.  *  'Uropia  rov' EWrinKoVEdvovs,  v.  300  (4th  ed.) 

^  Miklosieh  und  Miiller,  Acta  et  Diplomata  Graeca  Medii  Aevi,  v.  155-61. 
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Thebes,  was  bailie  of  the  principality  of  Achaia  for  Charles  II  of 
Naples,  and  the  Greek  Chronicle  of  the  Morea''  tells  us  that  sxriasv 
TO  Kobo-Tpov  Tov  ^ K^apivov.  Now  Hopf  himself  thought  that  the 
French  version  of  the  Chronicle,  Le  Livre  de  la  Conqueste^  (in 
which  the  above  passage  runs  ferma  le  chastel  cle  port  de  Junch), 
was  the  original  of  the  four  editions  which  we  possess.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  French  version  was  written  between  1333 
and  1341 ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  French  is  the 
original  and  the  Greek  a  translation  ;  rather  would  it  appear  that 
the  Greek  was  the  original,  in  which  case  it  was  composed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  for  the  one  passage  ^  which 
refers  to  an  event  as  late  as  1388  is  regarded  as  an  interpolation  by 
the  latest  editor  of  the  Chronicle,  Dr.  Schmitt.  Even  the  most 
recent  of  all  the  four  versions — the  Aragonese — was  written,  as  it 
expressly  says,^^  no  later  than  1393.  Therefore  we  have  every 
reason  for  regarding  the  mention  of  the  name  'A^aplvos  in  the 
Greek  Chronicle  as  a  second  proof  that  it  was  in  common  use  long 
before  the  time  of  the  Navarrese.^^ 

There  are  several  other  passages  in  which  the  name  occurs,  the 
date  of  which  cannot,  however,  be  fixed  with  certainty.  In  the 
Synekdemos  of  Hierokles  *^  we  have  three  times  the  phrase  Ilv\o9, 
rj  irarpls  'Niaropos,  vvv  hs  KaXslrat  ^K^aplvos.  Now  Hierokles 
wrote  before  535,  but  all  these  three  passages  occur  in  the  lists  of 
towns  which  have  changed  their  names,  and  these  three  lists  must 
belong,  as  Krumbacher  points  out,  to  a  much  later  period  than  the 
main  body  of  the  work.  The  scholiast  to  Ptolemy  ^^  also  makes  an 
annotation  IluXoy  6  koI  'A^aplvos,  and  in  the  Latin  manuscripts  of 
that  passage  the  rendering  is  Pylus,  qui  et  Abarmus  (sic). 

The  alteration  of  Abarinos  into  Navarino  follows,  of  course, 
the  usual  Greek  habit  of  prefixing  to  the  medieval  name  the  last 
letter  of  the  accusative  of  the  article.  Thus  sis  tov  'A^aplvov 
becomes  'Na^aptvov,  just  as  sis  rrjv  UoXiv  becomes  StamUd,  sis 
ras  'A6rjvas  Satines  or  Sathines,  sis  Tas  Srjfias  E stives.  The  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  that  Fallmerayer  was  right  after  all  when  he 
derived  the  name  of  Navarino  from  a  settlement  of  Avars  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Pylos.^^  The  settlement  of  the  Navarrese  Com- 
pany there  was  merely  a  coincidence. 

'  L.  8096.  «  P.  275.  '  L.  8469. 

'«  P.  160. 

"  The  form  Aharinos  does  not  occur  in  the  French,  Italian,  and  Aragonese 
versions  of  the  Chronicle,  because  the  Franks  always  called  the  place  jjort  de  Junch, 
or  Zonklon,  from  the  rushes  which  grew  there— a  name  very  frequent,  in  a  more  or 
less  corrupt  form,  in  the  Venetian  documents  of  the  thirteenth  century,  e.g.  in  that 
locus  classicus  for  Frankish  names  the  list  of  depredations  by  pirates  in  Greece 
drawn  up  in  1278  (Tafel  und  Thomas,  Fontes  Rerum  Austriacarum,  Abth.  ii.  B. 
xiv.  237). 

»»  Pp.  61,  66,  68  (ed.  Burckhardt). 

•3  Oeogr.  iii.  16.  **  Geschichte  der  Halbinsel  Morea,  i.  188. 
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It  may  be  added  that  Aharmus  also  occurs  in  a  document  '-^  of 
Charles  I  of  Naples,,  dated  1280,  as  the  name  of  a  place  in  Apulia, 
not  apparently  Bari.  William  Miller. 


Sixteenth-Century  Maps  of  Ireland. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  maps  of  Ireland  and  parts  thereof  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  printed  and  in  manuscript,  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  Public  Kecord  Office,  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  elsewhere  : — 

1.  British  Museum,  Cotton  MS.  Augustus,  i.  ii.  21,  described  in 
the  official  catalogue  as  *  a  coloured  map  of  Ireland,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  of  quadrangular  form,  very  rudely  drawn  on  vellum,  with 
buildings  to  mark  the  site  of  the  principal  places,  executed  tern]), 
Henry  VIII :  26  x  19  inches.'  This  map,  the  first  we  possess  of 
Ireland,  is  interesting  chiefly  as  showing  no  influence  of  any  of  the 
numerous  fifteenth-century  '•  reconstructions  '  of  Ptolemy's  geo- 
graphy, nor  of  the  Topographia  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  There  is 
no  evidence,  external  or  internal,  as  to  the  author  of  it ;  but  the 
striking  omission  of  St.  Patrick's  purgatory  in  it,  the  dispropor- 
tionate  space  assigned  to  the  district  between  Dublin  and  Carrick- 
fergus  along  the  coast,  and  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  river 
Boyne  between  Drogheda  and  Trim  lead  naturally  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  the  w^ork  of  some  one  better  acquainted  with  the  English 
pale  than  with  the  rest  of  Ireland.  The  mention  of  Portlester  as 
belonging  to  the  earl  of  Kildare  would  fix  the  date  of  it  not  later 
than  1538.  It  is  instructive  mainly  as  bringing  vividly  before  us 
how  vague  and  meagre  the  geographical  knowledge  respecting 
Ireland  was  at  the  time  \Yhen  Henry  VIII  was  meditating  the 
*  recovery '  of  the  country. 

2.  In  1558  there  was  published  at  Kome,  under  the  title 
Britanniae  insulae  quae  nunc  Angliae  et  Scotiae  regna  continet  cum 
Hibernia  adiacente  Nova  Description  a  set  of  maps  of  the  British 
Isles.     To  that  of  Ireland  is  appended  the  following  description  : — 

Hibernia  insula  in  Oceano  inter  Britauiam  &  Hispam  sita,  a 
circio  in  euro  austrum  protenditur,  longitudine  milliaria  260,  latitudine 
100.  Ab  ortu  Britauiam  a  meridie  Galliam,  ab  occidente  et  septem- 
trione,  Oceanum  infinitum  habet,  forma  oblonga,  ovo  non  dissimilis.  In 
regiones  quatuor  dividitur,  pars  enim  quae  ad  orientem  est  Angliae  prox- 
ima  Laginia  dicitur,  quae  Gallicum  prospicit  littus  Momonia,  occidentale 
parte  Cofiacia,  septemtrionalem  Hultonia  vocat.  Laginia  a  Connacia 
separat  Suirus  flu.  ab  Hultonia  Boadus,  Momonia  a  Connacia  discriminat 
Sineus.  Maxima  insulae  partem  tenet  Anglus,  reliqua  a  Kegulis  guber- 
natur.      Epatus   habet   50   Qum  primus   est   Armacanus.     Coeli  mira 

'^  Buchon,  No\Lvelles  Eccherches,  ii.  i.  332. 
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teperies,  nihil  venenatu  gignit,  nee  aliunde  importatum  nutrit.  Gens 
moribus  incultior,  bello,  latrociniis  et  musica  gaudet. 

This  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  the  first  printed  map  of  Ireland  seems 
to  have  owed  its  origin  to  that  general  desire  for  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  countries  of  the  world  which  the  discoveries 
of  Cabot  and  Columbus  had  awakened.  The  author  of  it  was  ap- 
parently one  Sebastiano  de  Ke,  who  in  a  note  appended  to  his 
description  of  England  and  Scotland  acknowledges  his  indebtedness 
to  assistance  given  him  by  Englishmen  in  Rome.  But  so  far  as 
the  map  of  Ireland  is  concerned  it  is  clear  that  it  is  based  almost 
entirely  on  the  Topograpliia  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  The  merits 
and  demerits  of  Giraldus's  work  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  discuss  the  value  of  a  map  in  which  the  latter  are 
more  emphasised  than  the  former.  Nevertheless,  out  of  date  and 
incorrect  though  it  was,  so  utterly  removed  was  Ireland  from  the 
ken  of  European  geographers  that  for  years  it  underwent  hardly 
any  alteration  and  was  servilely  copied  by  other  map-makers  of  the 
period,  as,  e.g.,  by  Bolognino  Zaltieri,  who  published  an  enlarged 
copy  of  it  at  Kome  in  1560  and  another  at  Venice  in  1565.  A 
third  copy  occurs  in  an  atlas  bearing  the  title  Civitatum  aliquot 
insigniorum  et  locorum,  magis  miinitorum  exacta  delineatio,  cum  addi- 
tione  aliquot  Insularum  principalium  (Venetiis,  1568.  Ferrandi 
Bertelli  formis). 

3.  Public  Record  Office,  i.  5,  assigned  by  the  editor  of  the 
Calendar  of  Irish  State  Papers  ^  to  the  year  1558,  is  a  slight 
pencilled  sketch,  partly  inked  over,  on  paper,  in  size  21  x  16  inches. 
Accepting  the  date  as  approximately  correct  it  would  appear  that 
the  map  is  a  copy  in  pencil  outline  of  the  Nova  Descriptio  of  Sebas- 
tiano de  Re.  The  inking  over  has  been  carelessly  done  both  as  to 
the  coast  line  and  the  rivers  inserted.  The  places  (of  which  there 
are  comparatively  few)  are  not  always  correctly  marked,  as,  e.g., 
Galway,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  in  co.  Clare.  Its 
value,  except  as  a  tentative  effort  in  a  right  direction,  is  not  great, 
and  perhaps  the  chief  interest  it  possesses  arises  from  the  fact  that 
it  has  evidently  been  used  by  Sir  William  Cecil. 

4.  P.  R.  0.  i.  1,  Hiheruia :  Insula  non  procul  ah  Anglia  viigare 
Hirlandia  vocata,  1567,  21x16  inches,  is  a  carefully  drawn  map 
and  shows  a  decided  improvement,  both  as  regards  general  outline 
and  detail,  on  anything  which  had  up  to  that  time  been  attempted. 
From  its  appearance  and  the  prominence  given  to  St.  Patrick's- 
purgatory  one  is  led  to  conclude  that  it  was  based  on  some  printed 
map  of  the  Italian  school  above  referred  to ;  but  the  compiler  (for 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  mere  compilation)  was 
evidently  better  informed  as  to  the  contour  of  the  island,  especially 
on  the  north  and  west  coasts,  than  any  of  his  j)redecessors.     The 

'  Vol.  i.  p.  152. 
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map  contains  numerous  additions  by  Cecil,  more  particularly  in  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  it.  Of  the  author  (if  the  name  *  Jo  :  go'ghe,' 
in  the  right-hand  bottom  corner,  represents  the  author)  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover  anything  definite.  Goghe,  or  Gough,  seems  to 
have  been  a  fairly  common  name  in  Dublin.  In  1542  we  hear  ^ 
of  the  submission  of  Con  O'Neile,  '  imprinted  in  black  letter  by 
Kichard  Lant,  for  John  Gough,'  and  in  1576  a  Sir  John  Goughe 
was  mayor  of  Dublin.  The  map  (recently  removed  from  the 
volume  in  which  it  was  originally  placed  to  the  museum  of  the 
Public  Record  Office)  has  been  reproduced  in  the  printed  State 
Papers  of  Henry  VIII.^ 

5.  British  Museum,  Cotton  MS.,  Domitian,  xviii.  ff.  101,  103. 
This  map,  16  x  11  inches,  extending  over  two  contiguous  sheets  of 
middle-sized  quarto,  occurs  in  a  volume  formerly  belonging  to 
Laurence  Nowell,  dean  of  Lichfield,  sometime  tutor  to  Eichard  de 
Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  and  a  well  known  antiquary,  who  has  naturally 
been  credited  with  its  authorship.  Subsequently  the  volume 
passed  into  the  possession  of  his  friend  and  pupil  William 
Lambarde,  and  on  f.  92  b  occurs  this  note,  which  is  hard  to 
reconcile  with  the  usually  accepted  date  of  Nowell's  death  in  1576 : 
*  fowr  maps  of  the  world  writte  in  fair  leaves  that  stoode  heare  I 
gave  to  Mr.  Adria  Stockes,  a  good  friend  to  Mr.  Noel,  whilst  he 
lyued.  W.  L.  1574.'  The  contents  of  the  volume  are  of  a  miscel- 
laneous character,'^  but  the  part  we  are  here  concerned  with  is. 
devoted  to  a  description  of  Ireland,  consisting  of  an  abstract  of 
Flattisbury's  Annals,  '  An  Abbreuiate  of  the  gettig  of  Ireland 
and  of  the  decaye  of  the  same,'  and  *  A  Description  of  the  power 
of  Irishmen.'  Like  many  Englishmen  of  the  time  Nowell  was 
interested  in  collecting  information  about  Ireland,  and  the  map  in 
question  was  evidently  designed  by  him  to  illustrate  his  subject- 
It  is  a  mere  compilation,  based,  probably,  on  some  printed  map  and 
his  own  studies,  showing  a  striking  resemblance  in  some  respects  tO' 
no.  4 ;  but  it  is  interesting  as  a  carefully  drawn  resume  of  geo* 
graphical  knowledge  respecting  Ireland  about  1570-2.  A  similar 
but  smaller  map,  8  x  5^  inches,  occurs  in  the  same  volume,  f.  97» 
Both  have  been  admirably  reproduced  on  one  sheet  by  the 
Ordnance  Survey  commissioners. 

6.  In  1572  Abraham  Ortelius  included  in  the  second  edition  of 
his  Theatrum  Orhis  Terrarum,  published  at  Antwerp,  a  map  entitled 
Eryn,  Hiberniae  Brifannicae  Insulae,  Noia  Descriptio.  Irlandt, 
As  a  piece  of  cartography  it  does  not  show  any  marked  advance  on 
the  Nova  Descriptio  of  Sebastiano  de  Re.  St.  Patrick's  purgatory 
and  quotations  out  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  still  figure  largely  on  it, 
filling  up  the  vacant  spaces  in  Ulster  and  Connaught ;  but  the  note, 

^  Cal.  state  Papers,  Ireland,  i.  64.  '  Vol.  ii.  pt.  iii. 

*  Cf.  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.  xli.  251. 
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Ilanc  insidae  partem  Anglis  incolendam  dedit  ElisabetJia,  Anr/liae 
regina;  Coloniaque  diicta  est  Duo  Smetho  eqiiite  aurato  1572,  placed 
opposite  CO.  Down,  shows  that  the  author  was  in  correspondence 
with  some  one  in  England  (perhaps  Daniel  Kogers),  who  kept  him 
informed  of  current  events.  Though  extremely  defective  the  map 
long  continued  a  standard  authority,  and  as  such  is  inserted  in  a  copy 
of  Sir  John  Perrot's  proposals  for  Ireland  in  1581  (Sloane  MS.  2200). 
Ortelius  apparently  visited  Ireland  with  his  cousin  Van  Meteren  in 
1577,^  but  to  the  end  he  introduced  no  alterations  into  his  map. 

7.  B.  M.,  Rot.  Cotton,  xiii.  42,  is  a  coloured  but  very  much 
faded  map  of  Ireland,  46  x  28  inches.  It  has  suffered  greatly 
from  rain  or  damp,  both  colouring  and  names  being  in  parts 
entirely  washed  away  and  the  remainder  so  obliterated  as  to  be 
hardly  legible.  Its  great  size,  bad  condition,  and  the  awkward  way 
it  has  been  joined  together  and  rolled  render  proper  study  of  it 
difficult.  Its  ascription  by  the  official  catalogue  to  Nowell  is  no 
doubt  a  mistake,  for  though  it  may  with  almost  certainty  be 
assigned  to  the  same  period,  1572  or  thereabouts,  it  is  the  work, 
though  incomplete,  of  a  genuine  map-maker,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  external  evidence  may  conjecturally  be  ascribed  to  Robert 
Lythe,  of  whom  more  presently. 

8.  Trinity  College,  DubHn,  1209,  2,^  is  a  map  of  Ireland,  23  x 
18  inches,  laid  down  in  colours  on  vellum.  For  completeness, 
accuracy,  delicacy  of  delineation,  and  beauty  of  printing  and  colour- 
ing it  surpasses  anything  that  had  hitherto  been  attempted.  Though 
the  author's  name  nowhere  appears  on  it  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  work  of  Baptista  Boazio,  of  whom  it  seems  unfortu- 
nately impossible  to  discover  anything  except  that,  as  his  name 
implies,  he  was  an  Italian,  probably  naturalised,  who  was  employed 
by  the  government  as  a  map-maker  from  about  1575  to  1600.  Other 
maps  of  his  are  extant,  and  all  alike  are  distinguished  by  their 
beauty  and  extreme  fineness  of  drawing.  The  map  in  question, 
which  may  be  approximately  assigned  to  1575-6  (before  Connaught 
was  shired  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney),  is  partly  a  compilation,  partly 
the  result  of  personal  observation.  The  part  of  the  country  least 
accurately  delineated  is  that  which  lies  westward  of  a  line  drawn 
between  Sligo  and  Lough  S  willy.  But  Tyrconnell  long  remained  a 
terra  incognita  to  Englishmen.  Boazio's  failure  in  this  respect  he 
subsequently  made  good  in  a  map  specially  devoted  to  Ulster,  no.  21. 

9.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  83  is  an  engraved  map  of 
Ireland,  32  x  21  inches,  by  Baptista  Boazio.  Besides  the  general 
title,  Irelande,  it  bears  the  following  description  and  dedication : — 

In  this  gennerall  discription  or  Chart  of  Irelande,  particularlie  is 
ahowne    theise    contentes    hereafter    followinge,    First   by   the   round 

^  Wauwermans,  Hist,  de  VEcole  Cartographique,  ii.  154. 

"  The  reference  is  to  T.  K.  Abbott's  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts,  Dublin,  1900. 
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pricked  Lynes  the  diuision  or  boundes  of  the  4  Provinces  the  on  from  the 
other,  viz  Mounster,  Conaght,  Leinster  and  Vlster,  also  the  diuision  of 
eueri  countie  by  smaler  pricked  lynes,  distinguished  in  their  seuerall 
contours,  Counties,  hauns,  Kivers,  Bales,  Headlandes,  Pointes,  Barres, 
Rockes,  Sandes,  Ilandes  &  Loughes,  Bishopricks,  Monasteries,  cheife 
Townes,  Villages,  Castils,  Mountaines,  Hilles,  Woodes,  and  Paces,  all  in 
their  proper  and  seuerall  names,  Baronies,  Lordes  names  &  Contrie 
names  of  euery  particular  place  either  of  any  Countie  or  generally 
thorought  the  whole  Kingdome  of  Ireland.  Dilligently  and  truly 
collected  &  partly  surueied  by  Baptista  Boazio. 

To  the  most  sacred  and  renowned  my  gratious  Soveraigne  Elizabeth 
by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Englande,  Fraunce,  and  Irelande  Queene  Defend- 
resse  of  the  true  Christian  Faith. 

Most  sacred  Queene  on  knees  of  humble  harte 

your  loyal  subject,  humbly  doth  beseeche 
your  Maiestie  to  take  in  gratious  parte 

a  ragged  labour  in  so  rude  a  speeche 
wherin  your  Highnes  may  distinctly  See 
what  Hauens,  Rockes,  Sandes  or  Townes  in  Ireland  be 

Your  Maiesties  most  Humble  and  loyal  subiect 

Baptista  Boazio. 

Theise  Descriptions  of  Ireland  are  to  be  sould  in  the  popes  head 
Alley  by  M"^  Sudbury. 

Grauen  by  Renolde  Elstrack. 

The  date  of  publication  unfortunately  fails ;  but  it  is  subsequent 
to  no.  8 J  on  which  it  is  probably  based,  and  may,  from  internal 
evidence,  be  pretty  safely  assigned  to  1578-80.  As  the  most 
beautiful  piece  of  cartography  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
authoritative  map  of  Ireland  we  possess  for  the  period  in  question 
it  (if  any)  certainly  deserves  to  be  reproduced.  What  is  most 
curious  about  it  is  that,  though  engraved  and  announced  to  be  for 
sale,  this  is  the  only  copy  I  have  ever  met  with.  Manuscript  copies 
of  it  in  parts  apparently  exist ;  but  can  it  be  that  its  very  excellence 
caused  the  government  to  suppress  it  with  the  object  of  preventing 
the  information  it  contained  becoming  known  in  hostile  quarters  ? 

10.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  743  (G.  2,  16),  described  as  an 
'Account  of  Ireland  temp.  Jac.  I  (with  maps),'  is  a  thin  quarto 
volume  about  8  x  6  J  inches,  containing  a  description  of  '  The  forces 
of  the  irish  borders  in  the  seaverall  countries  in  a°  Hen.  8,  when 
the  reformation  of  the  countrye  was  taken  in  hande,'  and  'The 
present  estate  of  that  countrye.'  It  bears  no  author's  name 
or  date ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  assign  it  to  about 
1587-90.  For  us  its  chief  interest  consists  in  the  five  coloured 
maps  on  vellum  that  adorn  it  of  (1)  The  Province  of  Leinster,  (2) 
The  Province  of  Meathe,  (3)  The  Province  of  Munster,  (4)  Con- 
naught,  (5)  The  Province  of  Ulster.     A  comparison  of  these  maps 
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leads  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  taken  directly  from  Boazio, 
either  no.  8  or  no.  9.  The  fact  that  they  are  laid  on  vellum  might 
almost  be  regarded  as  evidence  that  they  are  by  Boazio  himself, 
but  if  so  they  are  more  roughly  executed  than  is  usual  with  him 
and  possess  no  independent  value. 

11.  Another  volume  of  a  similar  description,  but  containing,  in 
addition  to  the  five  provincial  maps,  one  of  the  whole  of  Ireland,  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland  at  Alnwick  Castle.'' 
From  information  kindly  furnished  me  by  his  grace's  librarian, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hodgson,  I  am  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  so  far  as 
the  five  provincial  maps  are  concerned  they  are  duplicates  of  those 
in  Trinity  College.  The  maps  are  laid  down  in  colours  on  paper, 
the  whole  map  of  Ireland  measuring  8^  x  12J  inches.  I  presume 
that  the  volume  itself  belongs  to  the  Perrot  papers  in  his  grace's 
collection ;  if  so,  the  fact  strengthens  the  belief  that  they  were 
made  for  Sir  John  Perrot  himself. 


12.  P.  E.  0.,  i.  6,  *  A  Single  draght  of  Movnster '  (mcluding 
Thomond  or  co.  Clare),  22  x  20  inches,  assigned  by  Hamilton  ^  to 
about  1565,  but  probably  belonging  to  about  1572,  has  been 
printed  in  State  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.^  There  is  nothing  to 
determine  its  authorship,  but  from  internal  evidence  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  map  of  Munster  referred  to  by 
Sir  William  FitzwiUiam  in  his  letter  of  13  Aug.  1571  to  Lord 
Burghley,  as  made  by  Kobert  Lythe,  and  we  can  only  corroborate 
FitzwiUiam' s  opinion  that  'it  is  a  passing  fair  piece  of  work,  and 
is  great  pity  that  Ireland  through  is  not  so  wrought.'  Eobert 
Lythe,  the  conjectural  author  of  it,  who  is  described  as  an  engineer, 
had  previously  been  employed  by  the  government  as  a  surveyor  in  the 
English  pale  in  France.  In  the  autumn  of  1567  he  was  appointed 
by  Cecil  to  construct  from  personal  observation  a  map  of  Ireland, 
or  such  portions  of  it  as  were  accessible  to  him,  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  lord  deputy,  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  After 
enduring  many  hardships  he  left  Ireland,  completely  broken,  down 
in  health,  towards  the  end  of  1571.  Other  maps  by  him  are 
noticed  in  this  catalogue.  I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  Hamilton 
that  the  one  in  question  shows  '  many  additions  by  Sir  W.  Cecil.' 

13.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  36,  'The  Provence  of 
Mvnster,'  inscribed,  '  To  the  Eighte  Honorable  the  Lo  :  Bourley 
Lorde  Heighe  Thrisorer  of  Englande,'  by  Francis  Jobson,  30  May 
1589,  with  a  letter  descriptive  of  the  map  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  made,  is  a  map  of  Munster  (excluding  co. 
Clare),  drawn  in  colours  on  paper,  22x14  inches,  on  a  scale 
of  eight  EngHsh  miles  to  the  inch.     The  author,  Francis  Jobson 

^  Hist.  Manuscripts  Commission,  Third  Report,  App.  p.  115. 

«  Cal  State  Papers,  Ireland,  Eliz.  i.  285.  ^  Vol.  ii.  pt.  iii. 
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(not  to  be  confounded  with  Sir  Francis  Jobson,  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  and  apparently  of  an  entirely  different  family),  went  to 
Ireland,  according  to  his  own  statement,  about  1579 ;  but  of  his 
occupation  till  1585  we  have  no  information.  In  that  year  he 
was  appointed  joint  *  measurer  '  along  with  Kobins,  Lawson,  and 
Whiteacre  to  survey  and  draw  into  plots  the  forfeited  lands  of 
the  earl  of  Desmond  and  his  retainers  in  Munster.  Though  as 
a  general  description  of  the  province  the  map  in  question  is 
decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  Lythe  (no.  12),  yet  as  a  record  of 
the  plantation  of  Munster,  showing  the  position  and  size  of  the 
estates  assigned  to  the  undertakers,  it  is  most  valuable.  Two 
partial  preliminary  surveys  are  noted  below  (nos.  55  and  56). 
Like  all  Jobson' s  work  it  is  heavy  and  inelegant,  as  he  himself 
candidly  admits.  After  surveying  Munster,  Jobson  was  employed 
by  the  government  in  mapping  out  Ulster.  His  name  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  documents  of  the  time,  but  as  a  map-maker  there 
was  not  a  little  truth  in  Edmund  Yorke's  criticism  that  he  *  under- 
stood no  more  than  a  horse.'  ^° 

14.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  68,  is  a  large  map  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught,  including  Thomond,  or  co.  Clare,  39  x  80 
inches,  laid  down  in  colours  on  paper,  mounted  on  canvas,  and 
made  *  from  a  view  of  the  countrie,'  divided  into  counties  and 
baronies,  and  noting  the  principal  towns,  rivers,  woods,  mountains, 
lakes,  &c.  It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  cartography,  and,  as  the  only 
general  map  we  possess  of  Connaught  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  of 
great  value.  The  only  evidence  furnished  by  the  map  as  to  the 
author  of  it  is  the  endorsement,  *  Connaught  and  Thomond 
p  Browne ;  '  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  hesitate  in  iden- 
tifying it  with  the  map  alluded  to  by  Sir  Eichard  Bingham  in  a  letter 
to  Burghley  of  25  Oct.  1592  as  *  the  best  map  of  Connaught  that 
ever  was  set  by  John  Browne.'  ^^  The  John  Browne  in  question  was 
apparently  the  nephew  and  heir  of  John  Browne  of  '  the  Neale,' 
near  Shrule,  in  co.  Mayo,  who  was  killed  by  the  Burkes  in  1589. 
Other  maps  by  Browne  are  noticed  below. 

15.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  15,  is  a  map  of  Ulster  by 
Francis  Jobson,  drawn  in  colours  on  vellum,  30^  x  29  inches, 
on  a  scale  of  three  Irish  miles  to  the  inch,  with  the  following 
inscription  : — 

The  description  &  cemetrie  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  described  & 
pleated  for  her  ma^^-  in  anno  1590  by  Francis  Jobson  with  such  parfitt 
obseruacons  as  the  like  before  this  tyme  was  neuer  parformed  of  that 
prouince,  in  the  which  pleat  you  shall  finde  euerie  Countie  therein  con- 
tayned  cercumferenced  w^^  lynes  of  mettle  couUer,  wth  theire  names  in 
Kedd  Roman  letters,  &  euerie  Countrie  in  the  saide  Counties  contayned 
is  cercumferenced    &   distingguished   thone    from   thother  with   there 

'»  Cal.  State  Papers,  Ireland,  Eliz.  iv.  419.  "  Ibid.  v.  14. 
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name  written  in  black  Koman  letters.  Note  that  where  you  find  this  letter 
C  it  signifieth  Castell.  M.  Abbie  or  monasterie.  T.  Tempell  or  church. 
B.  Balle  or  town.  Note  that  the  whole  province  is  circumferenced 
with  the  lyne  of  mettle  couller. 

As  a  first  attempt  to  describe  a  hitherto  very  imperfectly  ex- 
plored country  the  map  is  not  without  value,  but  it  possesses  all 
the  drawbacks  inherent  in  Jobson's  clumsy  style,  of  which  a  lack 
of  preciseness  is  the  chief.  Eeferring  subsequently  to  it  in  1598, 
he  says  that  the  survey  was  made  at  the  peril  of  his  life — *  God 
only,  by  his  divine  power,  delivered  me,  being  every  hour  in 
danger  to  lose  my  head ' — and  that  Tyrconnell  and  Fermanagh 
w^ere  of  necessity  imperfectly  surveyed.^^ 

16.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  16,  is  a  reduced  and  more 
roughly   executed   copy   of    the   preceding   in   colours    on   paper 

13  X  12  inches,  with  the  inscription,  '  Ulster,  per  Jobson.' 

17.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209, 17,  is  a  reproduction,  13^  x  12 
inches,  by  Jobson  of  no.  16  in  colours,  on  vellum,  with  marginal 
references. 

18.  B.  M.,  Cotton  MS.  Augustus,  i.  ii.  19,  is  a  duplicate,  but 
more  carefully  executed,  of  no.  17,  on  a  scale  of  8^  miles  to  the 
inch,  on  vellum  21  x  15  inches,  inscribed,  *  Francis  Jobsonne 
described  this  plot  &  divers  others  for  hir  Maiestie.' 

19.  P.  E.  0.,  State  Papers,  Ireland,  Eliz.,  vol.  ccii.  pt.  4,  no.  83, 
contains  a  coloured  plot  in  two  separate  maps,  14  x  10  inches  and 

14  X  12  inches  respectively,  of  Ulster  by  Jobson  in  1598,  showing 
eight  places  where  an  army  of  11,000  men  should  be  garrisoned. 

20.  A  copy  apparently  of  the  preceding  map  is  in  the  possession 
of  Lord  Leconfield  at  Petworth  House,  Sussex. ^-"^ 

21.  B.  M.,  Cotton  MS.  Augustus,  i.  ii.  30,  is  a  coloured  map, 
30  X  19  inches,  on  vellum,  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  with  part  of 
Connaught  and  Leinster,  north  of  Achil  and  Drogheda,  draw^n  on 
a  scale  of  2 J  inches  to  14  Irish  miles.  In  the  right-hand  bottom 
corner  occurs  this  note  :  '  Baptista  Boazio  made  this  plott.'  Like 
ail  Boazio's  work  it  is  distinguished  by  its  a'ccuracy,  fineness  of 
drawing,  and  fulness  of  detail.  Though  not  divided  into  counties 
the  territories  and  their  proprietors  are  clearly  marked,  the  forest 
lands  precisely  defined,  and  the  coast  of  Donegal  for  the  first  time 
approximately  correctly  drawn,  the  whole  giving  the  impression  of 
being  the  result  of  a  personal  survey.  The  date  unfortunately 
fails ;  but  from  internal  evidence  it  may  "with  little  doubt  be 
ascribed  to  the  last  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  1602-3. 

'2  Cal.  State  Papers,  Ireland,  Eliz.,  vii.  445. 

'^  Hist.  Manuscripts  Commission,  Sixtli  Report,  App.  p.  308. 
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Parts  of  Leinster. 
Four  Plans  of  Duncannon  Fort,  co.  Wexford,  about  1598-1600. 

22.  B.  M.,  Cotton  MS.  Augustus,  i.  ii.  31,  a  coloured  plan  on 
paper. 

23.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  11,  a  coloured  plan  on  paper, 
16  X  12  inches. 

24.  P.  E.  0.,  State  Papers,  Ireland,  Eliz.,  vol.  ccii.  pt.  2,  no.  24', 
a  pen  and  ink  sketch  on  paper,  22  x  15  inches,  endorsed  *  April 
1598.' 

25.  Hatfield  House,  Cecil  MSS.  (237/40),  an  uncoloured  plan, 
20  X  16  inches,  by  Baptista  Boazio. 

26.  P.  E.  0.  i.  3,  a  coloured  map  of  the  barony  of  Udrone  or 
Idrone,  on  paper,  17  x  12^  inches,  very  carefully  drawn,  with  the 
following  note : — 

In  thys  Baronye  of  Vdrone  alias  Idrone,  hath  been  one  hundreth 
villages  or  towneships  &  som  wfc  churches  and  castels  more  than  there 
nowe  ys,  whiche  hath  been  destroyed  by  the  unciuyle  order  of  the  natives 
or  ye  kyndredes  late  enhabityng  and  ruljoig  the  same  Baronye. 

There  is  nothing  to  determine  its  authorship  or  date,  but  it  bears 
a  striking  resemblance  to  nos.  91  and  92,  and  has  apparently  on 
adequate  grounds  been  assigned  by  Hamilton  to  about  1580.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  the  map  of  Eobert  Lythe  referred  to  by  him 
in  his  letter  to  Cecil  of  24  March  1571  as  'a  plat  of  Sir  Peter 
Carew  his  lands  in  Idrone,'  though  an  uncoloured  facsimile  of  it 
by  Gerard  Mercator  is  reproduced  in  Maclean's  Life  and  Times  oj 
Sir  Peter  Carew. 

Two  Maps  of  the  Countries  of  Leix  and  Offaly  about  1565. 

27.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  9,  endorsed  *A  Mappe  of 
Leaxand  Ophalye,'  21  x  13  inches,  is  a  well  executed  map  in  colours 
on  paper  of  the  territories  of  the  O'Mores  and  O'Conors  shired  by 
the  earl  of  Sussex  in  1557  as  the  Queen's  and  King's  Counties 
respectively.  The  author  of  it  is  unknown,  but  it  may  be  con- 
jecturally  assigned  to  about  the  year  1563-5. 

28.  B.  M.,  Cotton  MS.  Augustus,  i.  ii.  40,  is  a  similar  but 
more  elaborately  executed  map  in  colours  on  canvas,  20  x  14  inches, 
probably  by  the  same  artist  as  the  preceding.  It  is  specially 
interesting  as  giving  the  passes  through  the  woods  and  bogs  which 
then  covered  nearly  the  whole  of  the  district  and  the  names 
of  a  number  of  English  settlers  at  the  places  occupied  by  them. 
The  mention  of  Portas  at  Disert  is  noteworthy  as  affording  a  clue  to 
the  date  of  it,  for  Portas  surrendered  the  lands  of  Disert  in  1576, 
when  they  were  gi-anted  to  Eobert  Hartpole.    We  shall  probably 
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be  correct  in  assigning  it  to  about  1565.  A  reproduction  of  it, 
uncoloured,  with  description  by  Herbert  Hore,  who  suggests 
Walter  Cowley  as  the  author  of  it,  will  be  found  in  the  Kilkenny 
Archaeological  Society's  Journal^  1863. 

29.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  10,  is  a  plot  of  the  Forte  of 
Maribrough,  11x6  inches,  in  colours  on  paper,  with  a  note  that 
*  the  Queen's  County  consists  of  Leax,  aneyont  lie  O'More's  lands, 
Slevrarye,  inherited  also  by  the  O'Mores ;  Glynmalirie,  O'Demsie's 
country,  part  whereof  is  in  King's  Co. ;  Iregan,  O'Doyne's  country,' 
probably  belonging  to  Mary's  or  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

30.  P.  E.  0.,  State  Papers,  Ireland,  Eliz.,  vol.  ii.  no.  ^Q,  is  *  a 
plat  of  Mariborough,'  in  pen  and  ink  on  paper,  20  x  14  inches, 
giving  a  view  of  the  fort  and  town,  with  the  name  of  each  in- 
habitant attached  to  his  house,  amongst  them  being  that  of 
Francis  Cosbie.  It  is  assigned  by  Hamilton  to  1560,  but  is  pro- 
bably two  or  three  years  later. 

31.  P.  E.  0.  i.  2  is  a  map  of  the  proposed  new  counties  of 
Wicklow  and  Femes  in  1579,  28  x  11  i  inches,  on  a  scale  of  two 
miles  to  the  inch,  in  colours  on  paper,  with  autograph  notes  by 
Lord  Burghley.  It  is  a  very  valuable  and  w^ell  drawn  map  (by 
whom  is  uncertain)  illustrating  the  proposal  of  Sir  William  Drury 
to  construct  out  of  parts  of  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Carlow,  and 
Wexford,  comprising  the  territories  of  the  O'Byrnes,  O'Tooles,  and 
Kavanaghs,  tw^o  new  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Ferns,  subsequently 
to  the  submission  of  Fiagh  MacHugh  O'Byrne  in  1578.  The 
echeme  was  frustrated  by  the  rebellion  of  that  chieftain  in  1580. 

32.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  12,  is  a  coloured  plan  on 
vellum,  14  x  12  inches,  designed  to  illustrate  Sir  Henry  Harington's 
defeat  in  the  country  of  the  O'Byrnes,  '  neere  unto  Wicklow,'  on 
29  May  1599.  Dr.  Abbott  suggests  Harington  himself  as  the 
author  ;  but  I  think  it  is  probably  the  '  field  sketch  '  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Bagwell  ^*  as  made  by  Harington's  nephew.  Captain  Charles 
Montague.  There  is  an  engraving  from  it  in  the  Kilkenny 
Archaeological  Society's  Journal  of  1859. 

Parts  of  Munster. 

33.  P.  E.  0.  i.  27  is  a  pen  and  ink  sketch,  fairly  accurately 
drawn  on  paper,  with  the  sea  tinted  blue,  16  x  12  inches,  of  the 
district  round  Bantry  Bay,  with  Castletown-Beerhaven,  insula 
magna,  or  great  Hand,  as  the  centre.  Dunboy  Castle  figures  largely 
on  it,  and  the  country  is  filled  up  with  figures  representing  deer, 
wolves,  dogs,  trees,  and  natives.     The  author  is  unknown,  but  it 

•*  Ireland  under  the  Tudcns,  iii.  330. 
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is  certainly  one  of  the  oldest  maps  of  any  part  of  Ireland  we 
possess,  and  Hamilton  is  no  doubt  correct  in  assigning  it  approxi- 
mately to  1558. 

34.  P.  K.  0.,  State  Papers,  Ireland,  Eliz.,  vol.  Ixxii.,  no.  28,  i., 
is  a  plat  in  pen  and  ink  on  paper,  14  x  12  inches,  of  Carrigafoyle, 
in  Munster,  enclosed  in  a  letter  of  the  Lord  Justice,  Sir  William 
Pelham,  to  EHzabeth  on  1  April  1580. 

35.  P.  E.  0.  i.  11  is  a  pen  and  ink  sketch  on  paper,  15^  x  IH 
inches,  representing  the  siege  of  Castelmang,  or  Castlemaine,  in 
CO.  Kerry,  by  Sir  John  Perrot,  lord  president  of  Munster  in  1572. 
On  the  one  side  of  the  river,  which  is  spanned  by  the  castle,  are 
depicted  the  lord  president's  camp,  the  *  Gallyglas  Camp,'  an  abbey, 
and  two  cannon  giving  fire ;  on  the  other  side  '  Ma  Carte  Mores 
Camp.' 

Three  Plans  of  Castle  Park,  on  the  loest  side  of  Kinsale  Harbour, 

about  1601. 

36.  B.  M.,  Cotton  MS.  Augustus,  i.  ii.  35,  a  coloured  plan  of 
'  the  forte  at  Castle  park  near  Kinsale  upon  the  Haven,'  on  a  scale 
of  75  feet  to  the  inch,  18  x  12  inches,  apparently  by  the  same  artist 
as  that  of  Duncannon,  no.  22. 

37.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  55,  '  a  draught  of  the  forte 
at  Castleparke,  near  Kinsale,'  by  Paull  Ivye  (misread  *  Joye '  in 
Abbott's  catalogue),  14  x  12  inches,  apparently  engraved  in 
Stafford's  Pacata  Hibernia. 

38.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  53,  a  plan  of  '  the  forte  of 
Castleparke  by  Kinsale,'  in  colours  on  paper,  12  x  8  inches,  pro- 
bably by  Joanes. 

Two  Maps  of  the  Countij  of  Cork, 

39.  P.  E.  0.,  State  Papers,  Ireland,  Eliz.,  vol.  xxx.,  no.  106,  a 
plat  of  the  county  of  Cork  in  pen  and  ink  on  paper,  14  x  14  inches 
(possibly  by  Lythe),  assigned  by  Hamilton  to  about  1570. 

40.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  43,  is  a  map  of  the  county 
of  Cork  in  colours  on  vellum,  45  J  x  32  inches,  endorsed  *  p  Jobson  ' 
and  executed  in  his  usual  heavy  style,  probably  about  1589. 

Two  Maps  of  the  City  of  Cork,. 

41.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  45,  is  '  a  description  of  the 
cittie  of  Cork  with  the  places  next  adjacent  1602,'  in  colours  on 
paper,  22  x  16  inches.  On  the  dorso  is  a  monogram  which  I  read 
'  P.  I.,'  i.e.  '  Paull  Ivye.'  This  is  apparently  the  map  engraved  in 
Pacata  Hibernia. 

42.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  46,  is  a  coloured  plan  of 
*  the  towne  of  Corke  in  Ireland,'  on  paper,  19  x  16  inches,  probably 
by  Joanes. 
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Two  Maps  of  the  Fort  of  Cork  about  1602. 

43.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  47,  is  a  plan  of  '  the  new 
forte  at  the  south  end  of  Corke '  in  colours  en  paper,  13^x10^ 
inches,  endorsed  *  per  Joanes.' 

44.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  48,  is  a  plan  of  '  the  forte 
intended  at  Corck  on  the  north  side,'  on  paper,  12 J  x  7  inches,  by 
Paull  Ivye. 

Tivo  Plans  of  Glin  Castle,  co.  Limerick,  1600. 

45.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  60,  is  a  plan  of  '  the  Castle 
of  Glynn  in  the  county  of  Lymerick,  taken  by  Sir  George  Carew, 
Lo.  Presindt.  [sic]  of  Munster,'  in  colours  on  vellum  28  x  26  inches, 
probably  by  Joanes. 

46.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  61,  is  a  plan  of  '  the  Castle 
of  the  Glin,'  being  *  a  description  of  the  plot  of  the  Glin  taken  by 
her  Ma*^^'  forces  under  the  command  of  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  George 
Carew,  Knt.  Lord  President  of  Munster,  the  7  &  8  of  July  1600,' 
in  colours  on  paper,  19x13  inches,  by  Ivye  and  engraved  in  Pacata 
Hibernia, 

Four  Plans  of  Haulbowline  Fort,  at  the  entra7ice  to  Cork 

Harbour, 

47.  P.  E.  0.  i.  18  is  a  plan  on  paper  of  *  the  Fort  of  Corkebegge 
not  finished,'  18J  x  12  inches,  on  a  scale  of  '  50  fote  to  the  inche,' 
endorsed  *  Corkebegge,'  *  Kobert  Lythe.'  This  is  the  only  work  of 
Lythe's  directly  attributed  to  him  and  may  therefore  be  assigned  to 
about  1571. 

48.  B.  M.,  Cotton  MS.  Augustus,  i.  ii.  36,  is  a  coloured  plan  of 
*  the  fort  of  Haleboling  upon  the  haven  of  Cork,'  on  a  scale  of 
75  foot  to  the  inch,  apparently  by  the  same  artist  as  nos.  22 
and  35. 

49.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  51,  is  a  plan  of  *  the  forte 
of  Hale-Boulinge,  in  the  island  of  Enish  Shinagh  (Fox  Island), 
near  Corke,'  in  colours  on  paper,  22^  x  16J  inches,  probably  by 
Joanes. 

50.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  52,  is  a  plan  of  '  the  forte 
at  Halebolin  by  Paull  Ivye,'  on  paper,  16  x  llj  inches,  engraved  in 
Pacata  Hibernia.. 

51.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  62,  is  a  plan  of  *  the  towne 
of  Kilmallock  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  per  Joanes,'  in  colours  on 
paper  laid  on  canvas,  22  x  16 J  inches. 

52.  Hatfield  House,  Cecil  MSS.  (237/42),  a  coloured  plan, 
22  x  15  inches,  described  ^^  as  *  Kinsale  and  castles  adjoining,  after 
M.  Juyes,  1601.' 

"  Hist.  MamiscrijHs  Commission,  Seventh  Beport,  App.  p.  192. 
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53.  Hatfield  House,  Cecil  MSS.  (237/41),  a  coloured  plan, 
17  X 12  inches,  representing  the  siege  of  Kinsale  in  1601,  by 
Baptista  Boazio.  Owing  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  K.  T.  Gunton, 
who  has  carefully  examined  the  maps  preserved  at  Hatfield  House 
for  me,  including  a  coloured  plan  of  Trinity  College  (236/1), 
30  X  26  inches,  I  am  able  to  state  that  the  plan  of  the  siege  of 
Kinsale  engraved  in  Pacata  Hibernia,  of  which  an  excellent  copy 
hangs  in  the  reading  room  of  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  is  not 
Boazio's,  and  is  probably  the  one  noticed  below  (p.  330)  as  missing 
from  the  College  collection,  conjecturally  by  Joanes  (cf.  no.  83).  Mr. 
Gunton  is  of  opinion  that  *  Juyes  '  of  the  preceding  number  is  only 
another  form  of  Ivye. 

54.  P.  E.  0.  i.  33  is  a  chart  of  the  coast  of  Munster  from 
Kinsale  to  Dinglecush,  giving  the  harbours,  soundings,  character 
of  the  ground,  and  particulars  respecting  wood  and  water,  in  pen 
and  ink  on  paper,  17^  x  12^  inches.     It  is  referred  to  1587.^^ 

Ttoo  Maps  of  the  County  of  Limerick, 

55.  P.  K.  0.  i.  30  is  a  pen  and  ink  sketch  on  paper  (much 
frayed),  23  x  23  inches,  by  *  Franciscus  Jobson,'  of  *  the  plotte  of  the 
greatt  countey  of  Lymbrick  .  .  .  plotted  ferst  by  a  skale  of 
40  perches  to  the  ynche  and  after  Divers  Eedusements  lastly 
reduced  to  this  small  preporcion  by  a  skalle  of  320  perches  in 
the  halfe  ynch  ...  all  the  wiche  I  did  as  I  travelled  thorow  the 
saide  County  to  suruay  and  messur  her  M*'®^  lands  aforesaid.' 
The  map  is  a  useful  commentary  on  his  general  map  of  the  planta- 
tion, no.  13,  with  the  boundaries  of  the  lands  surveyed  by  him  in 
1585  and  before  any  estates  were  assigned,  dotted  in  red. 

56.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  56. 

The  plott  of  the  great  county  of  Limerick,  conteyning  therein  the 
county  of  Cowlo-Kenry,  Cosmoy,  Publybrian,  Clanwilliam,  Slewilliam 
&  the  small  county  of  Limerick.  Euery  particular  part  distinguished 
with  a  pricked  lyne,  whose  several  letters  ye  shall  find  within  the  said 
lynes  in  Romayne  letters.  Also  you  shall  finde  the  plott  formes,  with  the 
just  proportion  &  simitrie  of  all  the  perticuler  percells  of  grounds,  as 
I  have  surveyed  &  measured,  of  her  Ma^^®^  lands  escheated  within  the 
said  county.  All  which  perticulers  is  severally  circumferenced  with 
redde  colours,  &  all  such  freeholds  adjacent  circumferenst  with  yellow, 
&  the  Queen's  demaynes  in  lease  circumferenst  with  greene  ;  all  the 
rest  of  the  Queen's  lands,  escheated  within  the  said  county,  in  this  plott 
is  not  as  yet  placed. 

Though  neither  signed  nor  dated,  and  differing  from  his  usual 
style,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  duplicate  by  Jobson  of 
the  preceding  map,  in  colours  on  vellum,  34  x  25  inches. 

's  Cf.  Cal.  State  Paj^ers,  Ireland,  Eliz.  iii.  288. 
VOL.  XX.— NO.  LXXYIII.  Y 
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Three  Plans  of  the  City  of  Limerick. 

57.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  58,  is  'a  rough  plott  of 
Limerick,  per  Sir  Ri.  Greenville,'  with  '  his  opinion  for  the  fortifying 
of  it,'  drawn  on  paper  16x11  inches. 

58.  P.  R.  0.  i.  29,  '  the  Platte  of  the  Citie  of  Lymbrick,'  being 
a  pen  and  ink  sketch  on  paper,  22^  x  16^  inches,  giving  a  view 
of  the  houses  in  the  city,  approximately  assigned  to  1587,^^ 
perhaps  by  Jobson. 

59.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  57,  is  a  plan  of  '  the  Citie  of 
Limrick,'  29  x  20  inches,  in  colours  on  vellum,  with  a  view  of 
the  houses  in  the  city  on  a  large  scale,  probably  about  1600. 
On  the  dor  so  is  the  monogram  already  referred  to  as  Paull  Ivye's 
(see  no.  41).  The  map  on  a  reduced  scale  is  apparently  engraved 
in  Pacata  Hihernia. 

60.  B.  M.,  Cotton  MS.  Augustus,  i.  ii.  33,  is  a  coloured  plan  of 
the  castle  of  Limerick,  16  x  16  inches,  by  the  same  artist  as 
nos.  22,  36,  45.  It  or  one  very  similar  to  it  is  engraved  in  Pacata 
Hihernia. 

61.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  13,  is  a  pictorial  sketch  in 
colours  on  vellum,  15 J  x  13^  inches,  representing  *  the  taking  of 
the  Earl  of  Ormond  in  anno  1600,'  probably  by  Ivye  and  engraved 
in  Pacata  Hihernia  and  Ledwich's  Antiquities  of  Ireland. 

62.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  63,  is  a  plan  of  '  the  Eiver  of 
Shenan '  in  colours,  on  paper,  22J  x  17  inches,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  to  Castle  Connell,  'wher  the  leape  is  that  hinders 
the  bootes  to  pass  up  to  Clone '  [Athlone].  The  map  bears  what 
I  take  to  be  Paull  Ivye's  monogram,  and  may  therefore  be  approxi- 
mately assigned  to  1600-1. 

63.  P.  E.  0.  i.  8  is  a  coloured  plan  on  paper,  30  x  22  inches, 
called  *  The  Sige  of  Smyrvick,  in  Irelande,  1580,'  endorsed  by 
Burghley  as  *  The  beye  of  Smyrrick  in  Irlad.'  Apparently  drawn 
by  William  Winter,  son  of  Admiral  Winter,  serving  on  board  the 

*  Achates.'^®  The  map  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  siege 
of  the  '  Castella  del  oro,'  with  the  position  of  her  majesty's  ships 
*The   Teager,'    *  The   Achates,'   'The   Revenge,'    *  The   Marlyon,' 

*  The  Swytesewer,'  *  The  Ayde,'  '  Capt.  Vaughonnes  Shippe,'  '  The 
Jacke,'  and  four  victuallers.  A  small  engraving  of  the  same  has 
been  published  in  the  Kerry  Magazine. 

64.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  64,  *  The  new  description  of 
the  cittie  of  Waterford  with  the  new  fortification  there.  Also  the 
fort  of  the  Rock,  the  trew  course  of  the  river,  the  new  worke  at  the 
Passage,  and  of  the  fortification  at  Duncannon,  erected  in  1591,' 
drawn  in  colours  on  paper  24  x  22  inches,  by  Francis  Jobson. 

"  Cf.  Cal.  State  Papers,  Ireland,  Eliz.  iil.  288.  '«  Ihid.  ii.  276. 
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65.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  67,  a  plan  of  '  the  Towne 
and  Port  of  Youghall,'  in  colours  on  paper,  23  x  IGJ  inches, 
of  the  same  description  as  no.  41,  probably  by  Ivye  and  engraved 
in  Pacata  Hibernia. 

Q6.  P.  K.  0.  i.  7.  This  is  a  map  of  the  counties  of  Cork,  Kerry, 
and  Limerick,  somewhat  roughly  drawn  on  paper,  16  x  12  inches, 
of  which  the  chief  feature  is  a  careful  description  of  the  forests, 
coloured  green,  w^iich  then  (1580)  covered  a  large  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, viz.  *  Glangaruf,'  '  Glanrought,'  '  Glanflesky,'  *  Leanmore,' 
*  Glenglas,'  *  Arlo  Wood,'  and  *  Killhugy.'  The  map  furnishes  no 
clue  to  the  author  of  it,  but  it  contains  a  few  notes  in  Burghley's 
hand,  as,  e.g.,  '  Smerwick  wher  y°  Spanyard  was  ouef.' 

Note. — In  addition  to  the  above  maps  there  are  said  ^^  to  be 
four  others  relating  to  Munster  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Leconfield 
at  Pet  worth  House,  made  in  connexion  with  the  '  general  survey 
of  all  such  lands  as  are  conteyned  within  the  county  of  Desmound, 
as  well  of  such  as  wear  the  Earl  of  Clancartyes  own  demeans,  as  of 
all  other  lands  belonging  to  the  Lords  and  others  the  freeholders 
of  the  said  county.' 

•     Parts  of  Connaught. 

Tico  Maps  of  Athenry,  co.  Galway, 

67.  P.  E.  0.,  State  Papers,  Ireland,  Eliz.,  vol.  Iv.  no.  74,  is  a  very 
rough  pen  and  ink  sketch  on  paper,  10  x  8  inches,  of  Athenry,  co. 
Galway,  with  the  earl  of  Clanricarde's  house  at  Owran,  the  river 
Shannon,  and  the  direction  of  Dublin,  by  Burghley,  1576. 

68.  P.  E.  0.,  State  Papers,  Ireland,  Eliz.,  vol.  civ.  no.  34,  a  plot  of 
the  town  of  Athenry,  by  John  Browne,  1583,  in  pen  and  ink  on 
paper,  22  x  15  inches. 

69.  B.  M.,  Cotton  MS.  Augustus,  i.  ii.  38,  is  a  coloured  drawing 
on  paper  laid  on  canvas,  21  x  17  inches,  endorsed  *  17  Sep.  1594. 
The  fight  at  Belike.'  In  the  right-hand  bottom  corner  is  the 
following  note : — 

Havinge  thought  good  by  my  simple  skeell  to  sett  foorthe  vnto  your 
Ho^  the  manner  and  forme  of  Bellek  and  Baleshanon  w"^  the  Ouer- 
throwe  geuen  to  the  rebels  the  17  [sic]  of  October  1593  by  her  Ma^'  forses 
the  enymie  beinge  in  scaunste  [i.e,  ensconced]  were  putt  to  flight  by  the  foot 
men  entringe  the  foord  the  traytor  magwyer  with  the  rest  of  his  forces 
disperced  them  selues.  The  knighte  marshall  w*^  the  horsmen  folowed 
them.    And  slewe  to  the  nomber  of  400. 

The  author  of  the  drawing  was  one  John  Thomas,  who  else- 
where describes  himself  as  a  soldier.  As  a  lively  representation  of 
the  defeat  of  Maguire  at  Beleek,  in  co.  Fermanagh,  on  10  Oct.  1593, 

^^  Hist.  Manuscript  Comjnission,  Sixth  Report,  p.  309. 

Y  2 
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by  an  eye-witness,  the  drawing  possesses  considerable  value.  Of 
special  interest  is  the  figure  of  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  who  was  present 
very  unwillingly  at  the  battle,  in  which  he  was  slightly  wounded, 
riding  beside  Sir  Henry  Bagenal. 

Three  Plans  of  the  City  of  Galway. 

70.  P.  E.  0.,  State  Papers,  Ireland, Eliz.,  vol.  ciii.  no.  18,  iii.,  a  plot 
of  the  town  of  Galway,  with  a  void  place  by  the  haven  for  building 
the  citadel,  apparently  by  Barnaby  Gooche  in  1583,  in  pen  and 
ink  on  paper,  14  x  12  inches. 

71.  P.  R.  0.,  State  Papers,  Ireland,  Eliz.,  vol.  civ.  no.  33,  a  plot  of 
the  town  of  Galway,  by  John  Browne,  in  1583,  in  pen  and  ink  on 
paper,  22  x  15  inches. 

72.  B.  M.,  Cotton  MS.  Augustus,  i.  ii.  55,  *  The  Sircuite  of 
the  towne  of  Gallaway  one  C  foute  to  the  Inche :  the  county  and 
baye  about  it  a  mille  to  a  Inche,'  is  a  roughly  drawn  plan  on 
paper,  17  x  12^  inches,  of  the  city  of  Galway,  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  painted  red,  conjecturally  by  the  same  artist  as  nos.  22,  36, 
48,  60,  about  1600. 

73.  B.  M.,  Cotton  MS.  Augustus,  i.  ii.  34,  is  a  coloured  plan  on 
paper,  16  x  11  inches,  of  *  St.  Augustines  Forte  neere  Galway,'  on  a 
scale  of  15  yards  to  the  inch,  perhaps  by  the  same  artist  as  the 
preceding. 

74.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  71,  a  plan  of  *  the  fort  neere 
Galway,'  in  colours  on  paper,  15  x  12  inches,  about  1602,  probably 
by  Ivye  or  Joanes. 

75.  P.  R.  0.  i.  25  is  an  admirable  map  of  the  county  of  Mayo, 
in  colours  on  paper,  21^  x  15J  inches,  by  John  Browne,  the 
author  of  the  general  map  of  Connaught,  no.  14,  about  1585. 
In  the  top  left-hand  corner  is  the  inscription,  II  disegno  dell 
counte  di  maio  per  Gioicanni  Browne  Inglese ;  in  the  bottom  right- 
hand  corner  *  J.  Baptiste.  The  paynter.'  The  county  as  described 
is  divided  into  ten  baronies  : 

Moriske  or  Owles  O'Mayle ;  Boroshole  ;  Irres,  which  thre  are  comonly 
called  the  Owles  ;  Tyrauly  ;  Gallen  ;  Maccostula,  otherwyse  Castle  More  ; 
Clanmoris ;  Kilnaayne  ;  Carra ;  Rosse ;  the  barony  of  Rosse  is  under 
Sir  Moro  Ne  Do.  Clanmoris  doth  chalenge  the  Earl  of  Clanricard  ;  the 
other  eight  are  under  M' William.  The  grene  parts  are  bogges  and 
wast  groundes  .  .  .  The  best  havens  for  shippes  to  lye  in  are  the  baye  in 
the  owles,  brode  hauen,  Ennis  Pofyn,  and  Enniskey :  the  thre  last  are 
good  places  to  take  sea  fyshe.  At  Boroshole  and  at  ballevoy  are  comonly 
great  store  of  salmons  and  herrings,  and  in  the  river  of  moyne  ther  is 
plenty  of  salmons. 

76.  P.  R.  0.  i.  28  is  a  rough  and  much  damaged  plan  called 
*  A  draught  of  the  towne  and  castle  of  Roscomon.   .    .    .    Julye 
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A.D.  1581,'  27ix26i  inches,  probably  by  Sir  Nicholas  Malby 
and  enclosed  by  him  in  a  letter  to  Walsingham,  dated  18  July 
1581,"^  referring  to  his  efforts  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  the  queen 
to  rebuild  the  town. 

77.  P.  R.  0.  i.  24  is  a  map  of  the  county  of  Sligo,  in  colours  on 
paper,  21^  x  21^  inches,  somewhat  resembling  no.  75  in  style  and 
probably  constructed  by  Browne,  but  more  roughly  executed. 
At  Inishmurray,  off  the  coast  of  Carbury,  three  vessels  are  depicted, 
representing  '  The  wrack  of  try  Spanesh  shepps.'  Endorsed  by 
Burghley,  '  The  Gouty  of  Sligoe  fro  S^  Ric  bygha  20  Apil  1589.' 

78.  P.  R.  0.  i.  4  is  an  elaborately  executed  map  in  colours, 
30  X  22  inches,  of  portions  of  the  counties  of  Sligo  and  Mayo,  with 
a  description  of  the  route  taken  by  a  body  of  Scottish  mer- 
cenaries, or  red-shanks,  under  Donnell  Gorme  and  Alaster  Mac- 
donnell,  who  had  invaded  the  province  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Mayo  Burkes,  and  that  taken  by  the  president  of  Conn  aught.  Sir 
Richard  Bingham,  in  his  efforts  to  intercept  them,  ending  in  their 
defeat  on  22  Sept.  1586  at  Ardnaree.^^  It  contains  numerous 
additions  by  Burghley  and  may  be  the  work  of  Browne  and 
Baptiste. 

Parts  of  Ulster. 

79.  P.  R.  0.  i.  21  is  a  curious  pen  and  ink  sketch  on  paper, 
29  X  15  J  inches,  of  the  coast  of  co.  Antrim,  fairly  accurate  in 
outline,  the  interior  filled  up  with  representations  of  deer,  rabbits, 
goats,  and  wild  Irish,  after  the  manner  of  no.  33.  The  author 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  probably  of  an  earlier  date  than  1580, 
approximately  assigned  to  it  by  Hamilton.     A  note  adds — 

This  plat  not  drawen  owt  by  order  of  skayll  for  want  of  tym  to  terrey 
upon  it  to  do  it  soo  exacktly  as  I  would  haue  done  yf  I  bad  had  that  tym 
to  haue  terred  to  have  don  it  in  that  order  to  a  more  truthe  but  this  and 
in  this  order  the  contrey  lyeth  erlonct  ofe  [sic]  of  Skotland  from  Glanarme 
to  lough  foyel.  finis. 

Three  Plans  of  the  Fort  on  the  River  Blackivater,  co.  Tyrone. 

80.  P.  R.  0.  i.  32  is  a  large  pen  and  ink  sketch  on  paper, 
22^  X  16  i  inches,  of  the  new  fort  on  the  Blackwater,  called 
'  the  Piatt  of  Blackwater,  27  March,  1587,'  together  with  the 
dimensions  of  the  same  and  a  general  view  of  the  cottages,  &c., 
beside  it. 

81.  B.  M.,  Cotton  MS.  Augustus,  i.  ii.  32,  is  a  similar  but 
smaller  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  '  the  fort  at  the  Blacke water,' 
12  X  8  inches,  by  the  same  artist  as  the  preceding,  admirably 
drawn  with  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  the  dimensions  of  the 

■-"  Cal.  State  Papers,  Ireland,  Eliz.  ii.  312.  '^^  Ibid.  iii.  255. 
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walls  '  nine  score  &  3  foot '  by  '  nine  score  &  15  foot.'  Signed  '  Eo 
Cotton  1601.' 

82.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  34,  is  a  coloured  plan  on 
paper,  13x9  inches,  described  as  '  A  plotte  of  the  forte  at  Black- 
water,  as  it  was  when  the  Lo  Burghe  Lo.  Dep.  did  wyn  itt  from 
the  tray  tor  the  Erie  of  Tyrone,  1597.'  On  the  dor  so  is  a  note 
to  the  effect  that 

Henry  0  Neale  is  made  a  denyzen  and  his  sonne  0  Neale  maried 
Elynor  Da:  to  The:  late  Ea:  of  Kildare  and  there  yssue  are  made 
Englishe  to  all  purposes  for  good  service  by  them  done  to  the  Crowne. 

83.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  35,  *  The  description  of 
the  Army  w""^  was  defeated  by  the  erle  of  Tirone  the  [blank]  of  August 
1598,'  in  colours  on  paper,  23  x  7^  inches.  It  is  curious  that  this 
valuable  and  graphic  account  of  what  is  called  the  battle  of  the 
Yellow  Ford,  on  14  Aug.  1598,  has  apparently  hitherto  escaped 
the  notice  of  historians.  In  minuteness  of  detail  and  carefulness 
of  drawing  it  is  superior  to  Thomas's  description  of  the  fight 
at  Beleek,  no.  69,  and  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  en- 
graved plan  of  the  siege  of  Kinsale  in  Pacata  Hihernia. 

Five  Maps  of  the  Town  and  Castle  of  Carrickfergus, 

84.  B.M.,  Cotton  MS.  Augustus,  i.  ii.  42,  is  a  clearly  drawn  and 
well  coloured  plan  on  paper,  26  x  21  inches,  apparently  by  a  pro- 
fessional artist,  of  *  Kragfargus,'  giving  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
town  and  castle,  the  former  unfortified  on  the  side  towards  the 
sea,  with  the  market  cross,  houses,  and  a  number  of  beehive-shaped 
Irish  cabins. 

85.  P.  E.  0.  i.  31  is  a  pen  and  ink  sketch  on  paper,  15  x  10 
inches,  of  the  preceding,  called  *  The  plat  of  Knokefergus.' 

86.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  27,  is  a  coloured  map  on 
vellum  of  the  town  of  *  Carigfergus,'  with  a  ground  plot  of  the 
castle,  15  x  12  inches.  The  town  is  drawn  fortified :  above  the 
principal  houses  are  given  the  names  of  the  owners,  amongst 
others  *  Captaine  Pierce,'  '  Stephen  Dobins,'  *  Patricke  Savage.' 
There  is  no  clue  to  the  authorship  or  precise  date  of  it ;  but  it  may 
be  assigned  approximately  to  about  1570,  and  there  is  fair  reason 
to  attribute  it  to  Lythe. 

87.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  26,  is  a  similar  map  to  the 
preceding,  in  colours  on  vellum,  13  x  9  inches,  but  more  roughly 
drawn  and  not  so  copious.  It  may  probably  be  identified  with 
Lythe's  map,  referred  to  in  Jenyson's  letter,  25  Sept.  1567,  as  a 
plat  of  the  town  as  it  then  was,  no.  86  being  a  representation  of 
the  town  as  Sir  Henry  Sidney  proposed  to  fortify  it. 

88.  B.  M.,  Cotton  MS.  Augustus,  i.  ii.  54,  is  a  coloured  plan  on 
paper,  20  x  14  inches,  of  the  castle  and  part  of  the  town  of  Carrick- 
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fergus ;  but  it  differs  in  so  many  respects  from  the  other  maps 
that  it  is  difficult  to  identify  it  with  Carrickfergus  at  all.  Its  value 
is  very  slight. 

89.  P.  K.  0.  i.  10  is  a  coloured  map  on  vellum,  21^  x  16  inches, 
of  the  district  about  Carrickfergus,  with  the  woods,  similar  in  style  to 
no.  86  and  presumably  by  Lythe.  '  Bellfaste  '  is  marked  on  it,  and 
it  contains  several  interesting  notes,  viz.,  *  Along  this  Eiver  [the 
Lagan]  bi  ye  space  of  26  miles  groweth  muche  woods,  as  well 
okes  for  timber  as  hothar  woodde  wiche  maie  be  brought  in 
the  baie  of  Cragfargus,  with  bote  or  by  drage.'  At  Carrickfergus 
we  read,  *  At  the  south-west  side  of  the  Castell  is  a  breakell  touch- 
stone ; '  at  Kinbaine  or  White-head,  '  Here  is  alabaster  and  whit 
plaister ; '  at  Black-head,  '  Here  is  a  breakle  touche  stone  under 
other  rough  stone.' 

90.  P.  E.  0.  i.  22  is  a  coloured  map,  23  x  15  inches,  similar  to 
the  preceding  and  likewise  presumably  by  Lythe,  about  1570,  of  the 
country  southwards  from  Strangford  Lough  to  Dundalk  along  the 
coast,  with  the  following  notes.     In  the  top  right-hand  corner  : — 

The  nobr  of  acars  lyinge  in  the  lordshyppe  of  Cooley  and  Oniethe,^^ 
Mowrne  and  the  Newrye  accomptyng  all  man'^  off  grownds  frutfull  and 
bayryneas  herabl  ^^  past"^  medow  woodds  mosse  mayresse  mowntaynes  as 
well  as  fre  lands  lying  and  beyng  w4n  the  same  Lordshypps  conteneth  as 
folowyth— Coley  and  Ometh  39911  Acars,  Mourne  50796,  Newrye  3 1030— 
Totalis  120637. 

Wheras  any  wodds  doe  sygnyfe  in  these  platts  ys  und""  woods  as 
hasell  holye  oiler  eld'"  thorne  crabetre  and  byrche  w*  such  lyke.  But 
no  great  hoke  neyther  great  bwyldyng  tymb''.  And  the  mowntayne  toppa 
ys  bayrayne  save  onelye  for  feres  and  small  thornes. 

The  map  bears  evidence  of  having  been  much  used  by  Burghley. 

91.  P.  K.  0.  i.  20  is  a  coloured  map  on  paper,  19  x  14^  inches,  of 
the  district  from  *  Olderflyte,'  in  the  north,  to  *  Dondrom,'  in  the 
south,  by  another  map-maker  and  of  a  later  date,  about  1580.  It  is 
divided  into  the  following  baronies :  Iveache,  Kinnalarte,  Lecayl, 
Kiluerlin,  Duffren,  Clandeboy,  Gallouche,  Hillescold,  Arde.  It  is  a 
good  map  and  has  been  much  used  by  Burghley. 

92.  P.  K.  0.  i.  19  is  a  coloured  map  on  paper,  19  x  llj  inches, 
of  the  coast  from  Carrickfergus  to  Dublin,  similar  to  the  preceding, 
by  the  same  author  and  of  the  same  date.  Both  maps  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Idrone,  no.  26.  Belfast  figures  as 
*  Beserfyth  '  on  it.' 

93.  B.  M.,  Cotton  MS.  Augustus,  i.  ii.  39,  is  a  coloured  map 
on  paper,  22  x  17  inches,  endorsed,  *  Sep.  1594.  The  siege  of 
Eneskillin  Castell.'  It  is  not  so  much  a  plan  of  the  castle  as  a 
vivid  description  of  the  siege  by  an  eye-witness,  full  of  interesting 

"  Barony  of  Lower  Dundalk.  23  Arable. 
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details,  resembling  the  same  author's  description  of  the  battle  of 
Beleek,  no.  69.  In  the  top  right-hand  corner  occurs  the  follow- 
ing note : — 

The  measure  of  the  Castell  of  Eneskillin  as  foroeth  [sic].  First 
the  Castell  in  height  56  foott.  The  weste  and  easte  sids  in  bredth  56 
foott,  the  northe  and  the  southe  sides  in  bredth  38  foot.  The  thicknes 
of  the  wall  8  foott  &  it  hath  no  windoes  but  spicike  holies  as  is  here. 
The  barbegan  wall  in  hith  14  foote  and  standes  distaunte  from  the 
Castell  45  foott  the  bredth  of  the  Deetch  att  the  bridge  36  foott.  For 
the  land  the  scale  which  is  pases  att  5  foote  the  pase.  This  Castell 
taken  the  17  of  Februare  1593  by  Capten  John  dowdall  then  governor. 
Made  and  dun  by  John  Thomas  Solder. 

94.  P.  E.  0.  i.  13,  called  a  '  Piatt  of  y'  fort  of  Eniskillin  Feb. 
1593,'  is  in  reality  an  unfinished  pen  and  ink  copy,  23  x  15^  inches, 
of  the  preceding  map  by  the  same  hand  that  did  the  sketch  of  *  the 
fort  at  the  Blackwater,'  no.  81. 

95.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  29,  is  a  roughly  painted  i)lan 
on  paper  of  '  the  fort  of  Eniskillin  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,' 
15  X  12  inches,  of  little  value. 

Tivo  Maps  of  the  Cotcnty  of  Monaghan. 

96.  P.  E.  0.  i.  9,  a  *  Piatt  of  the  countye  of  Monogen,  Dec. 
1590,'  roughly  drawn  in  colours  on  paper,  15^  x  15^  inches, 
assigned  to  John  Browne  and  Jean  Baptiste.  On  the  back  is  this 
note: 

It  male  please  yo^  lo.  this  plott  of  Cownty  of  Monaghon  is  nothing 
perfect,  but  only  to  geve  yo'"  lo  a  viue  of  it  at  this  present.  But  God 
plesed  yo^'  lo  :  shell  haue  a  pfect  one  together  w*^  that  of  Tyrone  wch 
is  noiue  almost  don. 

As    points    of  interest  may  be   noted  Ever  McColey's  house   in 

*  the  Hand  '  of  the  barony  of  Donnemayne,  surrounded  by  trees  ; 
Clonnes  Abbey,  razed  by  Brien  McHugh  Oge  ;  McKenna's  house  in 

*  the  Hand '  in  the  middle  of  the  barony  of  Troughe. 

97.  P.  E.  0.  i.  12,  '  The  Plat  of  the  Countie  of  Manahan,  1591,' 
in  colours  on  paper  22  x  21 J  inches.  This  is  apparently  the  map 
referred  to  in  the  above  note.  It  is  more  elaborately  drawn  and 
more  copious  than  the  preceding,  with  additions  by  Burghley. 

98.  P.  E.  0.  i.  14  is  a  valuable  map  in  colours  on  paper,  34  x 
15^  inches,  probably  by  Browne  and  Baptiste  in  1591  of  the  dis- 
trict round  Lough  Erne,  forming  a  rough  triangle  with  its  base 
between  Cavan  and  Dungannon  and  its  apex  at  Ballyshannon. 
It  contains  many  points  of  interest,  as,  e.g.,  '  the  Earle  of  Tironns 
house '  at  Dungannon ;  Maguire's  *  chief  house '  at  Enniskillen  ; 
MacMahon's   house   on   an   island  in  the  '  lough  of  Monnachin,' 


r^ 
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O'Keilly's  castle  on  a  hill  overlooking  Cavan.  Forming  part  of  the 
map  is  a  plan  of  '  the  towne  of  the  Cavan,'  with  the  houses  in  it 
&c.  The  map  bears  Burghley's  endorsement,  *  A  platt  of  cloneyss 
an  abbey  in  MacMahonds  contrey.' 

99.  P.  E.  0.  i.  15  is  an  excellent  sketch  in  colours  on  paper, 
21  X  20  inches,  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Newry.  It  has  been 
assigned  by  Hamilton  ^^  to  1587 ;  but  from  its  evident  resemblance 
to  nos.  89  and  90  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  it  is  one  of  Lythe's 
works,  about  1570.  For  the  historian  it  contains  a  number  of 
points  of  considerable  interest.  The  town  itself  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  viz.  the  '  towne '  proper  round  the  castle,  with  the 
church,  the  bell  of  which  is  represented  as  hanging  between  the 
branches  of  a  pollard  tree,  and  a  number  of  better  class  houses. 
It  has  two  gates,  north  and  south  :  the  north  gate  leads  into  the 

*  bayse  towne,'  with  a  number  of  houses  and  beehive-shaped  cabins, 
a  large  place  for  the  cattle  by  night,  the  whole  surrounded  by 
a  wall  or  bawn.  Quite  outside  the  town  to  the  north  are  two 
double  rows  of  houses  and  cabins,  forming  '  the  way  to  Tyron '  and 

*  the  way  to  Ew^aghe '  [Neagh].  A  note  states,  *  Unto  thys  place 
maye  come  a  barke  or  a  hoye  off  tenne  or  twelfe  tonne  at  a  sprynge 
tyde.' 

100.  P.  E.  0.  i.  16  is  an  enlarged  plan  or  view  of  the  front 
of  the  castle  of  the  Newry,  in  colours  on  paper,  12^  x  lOJ  inches. 

101.  P.  E.  0.  i.  17  is  a  ground  plan  of  the  same  in  colours 
on  paper,  17  x  13J  inches,  all  three  by  the  same  draughtsman. 

102.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  33,  is  a  well  drawn  map 
in  colours  on  vellum  of  *  the  fort  of  Omaye  in  Ulster,'  somewhat 
after  Jobson's  style.  The  fort  of  Omagh  in  co.  Tyrone  was  built 
by  Sir  Henry  Docwra  in  1601-2  and  the  plan  probably  belongs  to 
this  time. 

103.  P.  E.  0.  i.  26  is  a  curious  pen  and  ink  sketch,  23J  x  19 
inches,  of  the  promontory  of  Portrush  (*  Portreshe '),  in  co.  Antrim, 
resembling  and  probably  by  the  same  artist  as  no.  79 :  of  little 
value. 

104.  P.  E.  0.  i.  23  is  a  rough  but  not  inaccurate  map  of  the 
north-east  part  of  Ulster,  20x19  inches,  endorsed  a  *plat  of 
Ulster,'  probably  about  1570.  It  has  been  much  used  by  Burghley, 
who  has  inserted  '  Er  Tyro  '  at  *  Bellemascalln  '  (near  Carlingford) 
and  '  Er  Essex  '  at  '  Donimayne.' 

105.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  14,  is  an  interesting  map 
of  the  north  of  Ireland  in  colours  on  paper,  24^  x  29  inches,  about 
1602,  described  as 

A  true   description  of  the   North   part  of  Irelande,  to  weete,  from 
Dordagli  northwarde,  comminge  to  the  Deere  or  Hand  of   Ackel.  .  .  . 
Compiled  by  M'^  Griffin,  cocket  master  of  the  Queen's  ship  called  the 
'^*  Cal.  State  Pampers,  IreL,  Eliz.  iii.  331. 
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Tryemontayne,  whereof  is  capten  Capten  Plessington,  whoe  have  bene  in 
all  harbors  and  have  founde  the  depth,  to  see  where  any  good  roade  is. 
All  the  castles  &  forts  wherein  the  garrison  of  Loughfoyle  doth  lye  are 
gilded;  &  where  good  roade  is  for  shippes,  the  same  is  marked  with  an 
anchor,  coated  and  done  in  their  colors  &  form. 

Plessington  was  succeeded  by  Eobert  Jameson  as  captain  of  the 

*  Tremontane '  in  August  1603.^^  On  the  map  O'Donnell's  camp 
is  given  about  ten  miles  west  of  Lifford,  north  of  the  Finn  near 
a  forest.     Besides  the  map  itself  there  are  three  insets  of  *  Liffer,' 

*  Donalong,'  and  '  Derry '  of  very  great  interest.  In  the  town  of 
Lifford,  '  Neile  Garrows  House  '  is  marked  about  the  middle. 

106.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  6,  is  a  map  in  colours  on 
vellum,  37J  x  31  inches,  described  as  a  sea  chart  of  the  coast  of 
Mounster,  Leynster,  and  Ulster  of  no  particular  interest. 

107.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1209,  18,  is  *  A  sea  card  of  Ulster,' 
on  paper,  15  x  12  inches. 

From  a  note  appended  by  Hardiman  to  a  catalogue  of  maps  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  compiled  by  him  -^  it  appears  that  a  number  of  maps 
formerly  belonging  to  that  collection  were  then  missing.  Whether  they 
have  been  destroyed  or  what  has  become  of  them  is  not  known.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  them  : — 

1.  The  fountaine  and  outlet  of  the  rivers  of  Shower,  the  Newer,  and 
the  Barrow. 

2.  The  counties  of  Kerry  and  Desmond. 

3.  A  map  of  Muskerry,  in  county  Cork. 

4.  Beerhaven  and  Bantry. 

5.  Baltimore,  in  the  province  of  Munster. 

6.  A  platt  of  the  siege  of  Kinsale,  in  Ireland.  [This  is  probably  the 
plan  engraved  in  Pacata  Hihernia.     Cf.  no.  53.] 

7.  Part  of  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Down,  Tyrone,  and  Antrim,  in 
Ulster. 

8.  The  county  of  Londonderry. 

9.  The  haven  of  Loughfoyle,  in  Ireland. 

10.  A  plate  of  the  fort  of  Balleleorgan. 

Appendix. 

I.  The  following  letter  from  Laurence  Nowell  to  Cecil  (Lans- 
downe  MS.  vi.  f.  135),  though  not  directly  relating  to  Ireland, 
possesses  considerable  importance  for  the  subject  of  map-making 
in  general  and  Cecil's  interest  in  it  in  particular  :  — 

Video  te,  vir  honoratissime,  cum  caeteris  omnibus  honestarum  artium 
monumentis,  turn  praecipue  geographicis  tabellis  mirum  in  modum 
delectari :  quippe  qui  eum  fructum  inde  capere  noris,  quo  et  quod  tui 
muneris  est  rectius  facis,  et  omnibus  modis  reipub.  prodesse  nunquam 
desistis.     Animaduerti   porro   eos  qui  hue  usque   Angliae   describendae 

"  Cf.  Cal.  State  Papers,  Ireland,  James  I,  i.  77. 

^'^  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  xiv.  A.  p.  57. 
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prouinciam  susciperunt,  tibi  usque  quaque  non  satisfecisse  ;  nee  certe 
(dicam  enim  quod  sentio)  quicquam  vel  mediocri  laude  dignum 
praestitisse.  Neque  id  adeo  mirum,  cum  sine  uUa  certa  regula,  sine  omni 
artis  ope  iudicio  [sic]y  aut  aliorum  quorumcunque  relationibus  innixi  aut 
occulorum  suorum  incertae  coniecturae  confisi,  imaginarios  quosdam 
locorum  situs  et  interualla  in  charfcas  congesserint.  Quo  circa  cum  in 
istiusmodi  opere  meipsum  nonnihil  praestare  posse  non  diffiderem, 
simulque  quam  essem  aliis  plaerisque  ministeriis  parum  idoneus  mecum 
saepius  cogitarem,  fuit  milii  iamdudum  in  animo  (quo  et  patriae  meae  et 
reipublicae  aliqua  saltem  ratione  vtilis  essem,  et  tibi,  cui  tantum  debeo, 
gratum  facere  possem)  in  hoc  negotio  meam  operam  et  industriam  offerre. 
Quo  minus  vero  id  fecerim  hue  usque  me  detinuit  eorum  ratio  qui 
iamdiu  in  hoc  ipso  agendo  versati  sunt ;  verebar  enim  ne  dum  in  alienam 
messem  manum  immitterem,  iniuriosae  cuiusdam  ambitionis  opinionem 
apud  te  incurrerem,  praecipue  autem  tua  me  censura  deterruit ;  valde 
etenim  timebam  ne  quam  mihi  imposueras  curam  aut  detrectare  aut 
negligere  videri  possem.  Verum  cum  neque  illos  adhuc  tanta  et  tam 
diuturna  expectatione  dignum  quicquam  edidisse  videam,  et  meam 
operam  haud  fore  diu  Oxoniensi  comiti  necessariam  facile  intelligam  ; 
tuae  in  me  solitae  bonitati  et  humanitati  confisus,  huius  mei  animi  te 
certiorem  reddere  non  dubitaui.  Qua  quidem  in  re  indicium  tuum  et 
authoritatem  expecto  ;  sum  enim  sine  hoc  siue  ahud  quodcunque  iusseris 
(quoad  sufficient  vires)  facere  paratissimus.  Verum  enimuero  si  ingenue 
quid  animi  habeam  fateri  hceat,  in  omnibus  reipublicae  negotiis  nihil 
quicquam  est,  quod  sciam,  quod  aut  rectius  quam  hoc  me  perficere  posse 
confidam,  aut  quod  magis  libenti  animo  faciendum  et  perficiendum 
suscipere  cuperem.  Spero  profecto  me  (si  modo  tua  in  hac  re  mihi 
affulserit  benevolentia)  regionem  nostram  non  modo  simul  universam 
sed  et  partes  eius  omnes  et  singulas  prouincias  ita  depicturum  ut  posthac 
non  erit  opus  in  hoc  negotium  plus  aut  laboris  aut  sumptus  conferre  ; 
monumentumque  adeo  (si  non  me  fallit  spes)  haud  contemnendum  tuo 
nomini  dicatum  in  scriniis  regiis  relinquetur  eousque  duraturum  et  tuis 
posteris  multiplici  vsui  futurum,  dum  steterit  imperium  et  respublica 
Anglorum.  Vale.  Famulus  tuus  tibi  multis  nominibus  devinctissimus 
Laurentius  Nouellus. 

Endorsed,  *To  the  right  honorable  &  his  singular  good  maister 
sir  "Willm  Cecill  knight  the  Quens  mat^^^  principall  secretarie.'  *  June 
1568  Laurence  Nowell  to  my  M"^ '  (in  another  hand)  *  Tutor  to  y^  yong 
lord  of  Oxon.     Proposing  to  frame  an  exact  Map  of  England.' 

II.  All  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect  regarding 
Eobert  Lythe  is  contained  in  the  following  letters : — 

1.  State  Papers,  Ireland,  Eliz.,  vol.  xxi.  no.  96,  Thomas 
Jenison  to  Cecil,  25  Sept.  1567,  from  Carrickfergus. 

.  .  .  your  servant  Eobert  Lythe  arrived  here  six  days  since,  and 
hath  by  my  lord  deputy's  ^7  order  drawn  two  plats  of  this  town 
being  the  only  key  of  these  parts  :  the  one  as  it  now  is,  the  other  as  his 
lordship  mindeth  to  fortify  the  same  in  some  strength,  which  he  sendeth 
to  his  lordship.     And  is   very  willing  to  proceed  to  the  service  he  is 

*^  Sir  Henry  Sidney. 
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appointed,  but  doubtful  how  to  perform  the  same  this  winter  weather, 
being  not  able  to  do  anything  either  in  wind  or  rain  and  besides  shall 
scarcely  get  a  cabin  to  put  his  head  or  any  victuals  for  money. 

2.  Ibid.  vol.  xxii.  no.  22,  John  Chaloner  to  Cecil,  12  Nov.  1567, 
from  Dublin. 

Eight  Hon.  my  duty  humbly  premised,  this  bearer  Robert  Lythe  hath 
been  in  the  north  parts  of  this  realm  according  [to]  the  charge  given  him 
by  your  honour  with  the  rest  of  her  Majesty's  most  honourable  council ; 
but  for  that  (as  I  think)  this  time  of  the  year,  of  short  days,  dark  and  foul 
weather,  and  the  boggy  mountains  as  well  as  every  valley  full  of  mire  and 
water,  the  season  also  more  opportune  there  for  the  Irish  outleaps, 
stealths  and  spoils,  secretly  alway  suborned  and  winked  at  even  by  those 
that  bear  the  civilest  faces,  that  for  the  travel  of  such  company  as  should 
have  guided  and  safe  conducted  him  from  place  to  place  whereby  he 
might  perfectly  have  done  that  he  came  to  do,  hath  not  now  been  so 
propice  for  his  enterprise  nor  for  the  captains  to  attend  him,  as  the 
summer  season  would  be  he  is  therefore  returned  unsped.  Of  whose 
sufficiency  thereunto,  forasmuch  as  I  both  did  instruct  him  and  also 
employ  him  in  making  of  the  plat  of  the  country  and  marches  of  Calais 
eleven  years  past,  I  can  no  less  therefore  than  so  far  forth  commend  him 
to  your  honour  that  the  rather  it  may  like  you  to  be  his  good  master. 
And  so  I  cease  to  trouble  you  any  further. 

3.  Ibid.  vol.  XXV.  no.  76,  Winchester  to  Sir  H.  Sidney, 
4  Sept.  1568  [London]. 

After  my  very  hearty  commendations  to  your  good  lordship.  That 
upon  your  letters  written  to  the  lords  of  the  council  to  send  over  into  the 
north  parts  of  Ireland  Robert  Lythe  there  to  attend  your  lordship  for  the 
Queen's  service  to  be  done  by  him  upon  your  lordship's  appointment, 
who  did  very  humbly  obey  the  Queen's  commandments  and  your  desires 
which  deserveth  thanks  at  your  lordship's  hands.  And  his  entertainment 
is  at  your  lordship's  appointment,  which  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  so  con- 
sider him  that  he  may  take  comfort  in  the  continuance  of  her  grace's 
service.  And  I  have  by  my  lords'  order  impressed  him  £20  to  be  further 
considered  in  wages  as  your  lordship  shall  see  cause  by  his  good  service, 
whom  I  must  needs  commend  to  you  for  an  honest  man  and  obedient. 

4.  Ibid.  vol.  xxvi.  no.  18,  Sir  H.  Sidney  to  Cecil,  12  Nov. 
1568,  from  Dublin. 

.  .  .  Lythe,  the  engineer  did  of  late  arrive  here  and  because  I  would 
not  that  he  should  lose  any  time,  I  addressed  him  to  the  Marshal  ^^ 
to  take  a  view  of  his  lands  and  others  in  those  parts,  whereof  you  shall 
see  some  platte  as  soon  as  he  hath  finished  any  part  of  that  country. 

5.  Ibid.  vol.  xxxi.  no.  36,  Robert  Lythe  to  Burghley,  24  March 
1571  [Dublin]. 

Right  Hon.  my  humble  duty  remembered,  may  it  please  you  to  be 
advertised  that  according  to  your  commandment  I  have  followed   the 

^^  Sir  Nicholas  Bagenal. 
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hon.  lord  deputy  of  her  majesty's  realm  of  Ireland  for  the  perfecting  of 
a  plat  of  the  same,  wherein  the  said  lord  deputy  hath  taken  such  order 
and  care  for  the  doing  thereof  that  he  hath  appointed  unto  me  in  my 
travel  such  faithful  gentlemen  in  every  province  and  county  for  my 
conduction  that  I  trust  to  God  I  have  taken  the  true  bounds  and  limits 
of  every  particular  province  and  shire  and  chief  lordships  in  the  same  as 
nigh  as  I  can  gather  them  by  the  information  of  the  country  and  my  own 
knowledge  and  judgement ;  also  every  notable  towns,  castles,  rivers,  havens, 
creeks,  loughs,  mountains  and  woods  therein  contained  and  other  com- 
modities as  by  the  plat  and  the  information  thereof  shall  be  showed,  by 
God's  help. 

First  letting  your  honour  understand  how  much  I  have  travelled  and 
how^  much  as  yet  untravelled,  which  was  beginning  at  the  river  of 
Strangford  by  Lecale  at  the  east  side  of  Ireland  taking  the  notes  and 
viewing  every  haven,  creek,  and  island  unto  the  Grenehord,  besides 
Washeford  alias  Loughgorman,  and  after  to  islands  Salths  and  in 
like  manner  by  the  south  side  of  Ireland  from  Islands  Salts  to  Cape 
Clear  and  Myseyn  Head  and  then  by  the  west  of  Ireland,  from 
Mysseyn  Head  to  Island  Dorses,  to  Skyllyghes  to  island  Vanlencyen  to 
the  sound  and  islands  of  Blaskey,  to  Kanleame,  by  the  river  of  Synone, 
to  the  Isles  of  Aran  at  the  west  end  of  the  bay  of  Galway :  yet  by  the 
west  side  through  Herconnogh  to  the  Erode  Water,  to  Magherladona, 
and  to  the  Reede  River,  which  parteth  Herconnogh  and  the  Omales  in 
which  country  of  the  O'Males  I  could  have  no  guides,  nor  yet  be 
suffered  to  come  therein,  for  the  present  trouble  that  was  there  at  that 
time.  And  from  the  same  Hercouogh  passing  over  Lough  Meske  toward 
north-east  into  Connaught  to  Donemore,  to  bishop  Helphin's  house  and 
so  by  the  south  side  of  Slewheren  and  then  through  the  Annaly  and 
parcel  of  the  Breny  and  by  Ferney  also  through  the  Fews  and  through 
Arthull  and  parcel  of  Kylultagh  and  so  to  the  river  of  Strangford,  where 
first  I  began  my  perambulation. 

Within  this  compass  above  written  I  have  travelled  from  five  miles  to 
five  miles  or  thereabouts,  except  Urmond  and  Halye,  for  the  most  part 
thereof  taking  the  bounds  as  above  written,  trusting  your  Honour  will  think 
no  negligence  in  me  because  I  do  not  name  every  country  particularly  unto 
you  from  the  plats  and  the  boundings  of  the  same  countries  ;  the  rest 
which  I  have  not  travelled  is  a  parcel  of  Connaught  and  a  parcel  of 
Ulster,  which  parcels  at  this  present  is  so  unquiet  that  I  cannot  pass 
through  them  as  yet,  and  in  the  meantime  I  am  making  the  plat  of  my 
travel,  which  I  trust  to  God  shall  be  ready  in  the  midst  of  May  or 
thereabouts,  desiring  your  Honour  that  if  the  untravelled  places  be  not  in 
such  order  and  quietness  as  I  may  pass  through  them,  that  then  I  may 
come  home  to  answer  the  plat  and  places  already  travelled.  If  it  so  may 
please  you  the  lord-deputy  thinketh  the  charges  of  this  plat  very  charge- 
able unto  her  majesty,  and  hath  allowed  me  so  small  wages  that  unless 
your  two  honours  have  consideration  thereof  I  shall  not  be  able  to  travel 
but  shall  be  found  in  her  majesty's  debts  or  in  other  men,  for  the  last 
year  horses  cost  me  thirty-two  pounds  sterling,  besides  one  good  gelding 
which  my  lord-deputy  gave  me  for  your  sake,  that  was  worth  five  pounds, 
which  is  already  decayed  and  thereof  not  to  make  one  penny  again  and 
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also  clivers  other  charges  both  by  water  and  land  as  M''  Paul  Grene, 
gentleman  of  the  lord  deputy  his  horse  can  testify  the  lameness  of  the  horses 
after  my  travels.  Although  his  honour  hath  been  good  unto  me  divers 
other  ways,  for  after  my  travel  the  last  summer  and  coming  to  Devylyng  ^^ 
in  the  winter  being  lame  and  almost  blind  lodged  me  in  his  own 
house,  giving  me  fire,  meat,  drink,  and  bed  with  all  things  needful  for  my 
health  and  furtherance  of  the  plats,  which  I  must  needs  confess  it  done 
for  your  sake  so  I  shall  humbly  beseech  your  honour  give  him  most 
hearty  thanks.  I  have  begun  the  plat  of  Ireland  to  be  made  in  length 
8  foot  and  a  half  and  in  breadth  5  foot  and  a  half,  to  the  intent  by  that 
largeness  the  most  notable  matters  may  be  showed  therein,  notwith- 
standing here  is  no  good  painter  in  this  land  to  set  it  so  well  forth  as  I 
would  have  it,  save  only  to  be  done  of  mine  own  hands,  according  to 
those  plats  which  you  have  already  seen  of  the  lands  of  M""  Marshal 
of  Ireland,  that  is  the  lordships  of  Coley,  Ometh,  Mowrne  and 
the  Newry,3o  g^j^j  ^  plat  of  Sir  Peter  Carew  his  lands  in  Idrone,  and  now 
by  my  lord  deputy's  commandment  two  plats  whereof  one  containeth  the 
Earldom  of  Thomond,  the  other  the  White  Knights  lands  and  the  lands 
of  the  Knight  of  the  valley,  showing  the  bounds  of  the  same  lands, 
otherways  I  cannot  set  it  forth  because  here  is  nothing  to  do  it  withal. 
Thus  most  humbly  I  pray  Almighty  God  keep  your  Honour  in  health 
and  long  life  with  increase  of  honour  to  your  heart's  desire,  the  24  March 

1570,  Your  obedient  servaiit,  Robekt  Lythe. 

6.  Ibid.  vol.  xxxiii.  no.  35,  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  to 
Burghley,  19  Aug.  1571,  from  Dublin. 

...  I  have  spoken  with  Lythe  for  the  plat  of  Munster,  which  is  now  so 
far  forth  joined  with  other  parts  of  Ireland  as  it  can  not  be  taken  from 
the  rest  but  or  the  next  month  end  he  hath  assured  me  the  whole  of  so 
much  as  he  hath  taken  view  of  shall  be  thoroughly  finished  and  then 
sent  to  your  lordship.  It  is  a  passing  fair  piece  of  work  and  is  great  pity 
that  Ireland  through  is  not  so  wrought. 

7.  Ibid.  vol.  xxxiv.  no.  26,  Fitzwilliam  to  Burghley,  22  Oct. 

1571,  from  Dublin. 

My  very  good  lord  upon  my  late  writing  I  certified  your  lordship  of 
the  state  of  this  bearer  Robert  Lythe' s  travail  in  the  matters  of  trust  that 
he  hath  to  deal  in  here  and  albeit  those  businesses  be  nigh  grown  to 
perfection  as  I  wrote  to  your  lordship,  yet  through  this  winter  season  now 
coming  and  the  travel  of  ways  being  more  difficult  than  the  summer  time 
which  was  apt  for  those  purposes  and  he  partly  being  diseased  I  have  for 
his  recovery  of  health  licensed  him  the  rather  to  repair  over  sea,  where, 
nevertheless,  of  his  travels  past  he  will  render  account  to  your  lordship 
as  I  think  shall  accord  with  your  liking,  till  he  may  be  returned  to  finish 
what  remaineth  undone.  Wherein  I  cannot  leave  him  unrecommended 
to  your  lordship  for  his  labours  already  spent.  And  although  considering 
how  slowly  money  cometh  in  here  and  the  sundry  occasions  which  lead 
necessarily  to  issue  the  same,  I  could  not  more  further  him  than  to 
impress  him  with  a  £20  sterling  to  serve  for  his  passage  and  wayfaring 

2»  Dublin.  ^^  No.  90. 
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charges  repairing  now  in  company  with  M'"  Auditor  (Jenyson)  to  whom 
the  whole  reckoning  of  his  entertainments  is  best  known  I  thought  fit  to 
refer  him  to  your  lordship  to  be  his  good  means  for  the  rest  of  his  pay 
there  to  be  paid  unto  him  and  for  his  consideration  of  his  good  desert  in 
the  affairs  wherein  he  hath  so  painfully  employed  his  service. 

III.  The  following  letter  forms  a  sort  of  appendix  by  Jobson  to 
his  map  of  Munster,  no.  13  : — 

To  the  Righte  Honorable  the  Lo:  Bourley  Lorde  Heighe  Thresorer  of 
Englande. 

As  the  labourer  (Ryght  Honorable)  ought  to  receive  rewards  for  his 
travels,  soo  in  like  case  it  is  requisite  that  he  make  some  Demon stracion 
thereof  wherby  he  male  the  better  demaunde  his  wages,  For  wich  cause 
I  am  mooved  in  this  simple  platt  to  make  some  demonstracon  unto  yo^' 
honor  of  parte  of  my  travell  for  the  most  part  of  these  three  yeares  in  hir 
ma*^^«  service  for  the  surveighinge  and  measuringe  of  part  of  the  landes 
escheted  unto  his  heighnes  w^^in  the  province   of  Monster  I  beinge 
appoynted  therunfco  by  S^   Hendry  Walloppe,  S""  Thomas  Norris   and 
S"^  Valentine  browne  knightes  w*^  other  hir  Ma*^«^  comyssion^'^  for  the 
landes  excheted  vnto  hir  heighnes  w*^in  the   saide  province,  the  w'^^ 
service  I  have  performed  w*^^  that  skylle  w^^  god  hath  lent  me  and  w^^ 
all  dutifulnes  and  vprightnes  of  conscience  betweene  hir  ma*^^  and  the 
undertakers,  of  the  w'^^  service  I  present  unto  yo""  lordship  in  this  platte  a 
breife  discriptio  of  such  parcells  of  hir  heighnes  lands  as  I  did  surveighe 
and  measure  and  although  the  smalenes  heareof  will  not  permit  me  to 
set  downe  the  just  proportion  of  every  particular  w*^  his  right  angles,  yet 
yo''  lordship  may  herby  behoulde  how  hir  ma^^^^  landes  do  lie  dispersed  in 
the  said  pvince  and  how  the  but  and  bounde  the  on  Signiorie  w*'^  the 
other  and  also  w*^  such  other  landes  as  are  vnto  them  adiacent  also  I 
have  herein  set  downe  soe  much  of  hir  ma*^^-'  landes  as  I  doe  know  to  be 
survighed  by  on   Arthur   Robbins   and    lawson   all  the  w^^  pticulars 
parcells    of   hir  ma*^^^^   landes  yo^  lo:    shall    finde    circuferensed   and 
distinguyshed  the  on  from  the  other  w^^^  lines  of  carnation  color  w"^  the 
names  of  everie  vnd^'taker  to  who  such  pcells  are  allotted  written  w*^in 
the  said  particulares  in  Romaine  text  Ires  and  for  asmuch  as  I  thought 
it  requisite  for  the  better  letting  yo''  lo:  see  how  and  in  what  part  of  the 
province  hir  ma*^'^  landes  do  lie  I  have  discribed  and  plotted  so  much  of 
the  said  province  as  came  to  my  sight  in  travellinge  through  the  same  in 
the  w'^**  discriptio  I  have  sett  downe  the  true  proporstion  and  semitrie  of 
so  many  as  I  did  see  of  the  Ilandes,  coastes,  heades,  harboures,  rivers 
wods,  mountaines,  cities,  burrough  townes  castles  abbeys,  and  churches, 
havinge  also  distingwyshed  the  counties  contained  w^'^in  the  said  pvince 
the  one  fro  the  other  w^*^  a  chained  line  wherin  yo""  lo:  hath  to  obserue 
that  wheare  the  said  chained  lines  doe  end,  there  the  rivers  or  amies  of 
the  sea  doe  bounde  and  seperat  the  said  counties  the  on  from  the  other. 
Also  yo'*  lo:  shall  herin  finde  the  true  pportions  and  right  courses  of  the 
principall  rivers  w^'^in  the  said  province  w*'^  their  severall  names  and  fro 
whence  the  fetch   their  heades  Except  the  most  famous  River  of  the 
Shennan  who  strecheth  himselfe  throwe  a  great  parte  of  the  Realme,  and 
so  washinge  the  bankes  both  of  the  province  of  monster  and  conaught  is 
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received  into   the  bosome  of    the  west   Occian,   Also  in   this  plat  is 
discribed   so   many   as   I   coulde   learne   of    the   lordes    countreis    and 
barronyes  the  w^^  are  distinguished  the  on  from  the  other  with  severall 
colors,  havinge  the  names  of  the  saide  countreies  or  barronies  written 
w*^^in  them  in  Bomaine  text  tres  and  for  the  greatest  parte  of  the  county  of 
Desmonde  Waterford  Tiporarey  and  the  crosse  tiporarie  w^^  some  other 
partes  of  the  province  w^^  I  coulde  not  so  largly  discribe  as  I  woulde  for 
that  my  service  streched  not  thyther  wherby  I  had  not  the  sight  and 
vewe  of  those  partes,  for  which  cause  the  perfect  discriptio  of  them  in 
this  platte  is  omytted,  Also  yo''  lo:  is  to  understand  that  where  this  ire 
M:  having  two  prickes  before  him  is  founde  before  a  worde  it  signifiet 
Monastery.     And  when  this  Ire  B  is  found  w*^  two  pricks  before  a  word 
it  signifieth  Bailey  d^ndi  C.  Castle,  T.  Temple  and  M.'^Mac.     And  wheras  I 
had  thought  to  have  trobled  yo'^  lo:  w*^  a  discourse  of  the  manners  and 
eustomes  of  the  contrey  w^^  a  discription  of  the  plesant  and  fruitfullnes  of 
the  severall  soyles  of  the  said  province     Also  w"^  the  comodities  and 
proffits  that  now  the  provynce  yeldeth  and  what  by  industrie  it  myght  be 
made  to  yelde  both  by  the  seas  Eivers  and  superficial!  part  of  y®  land  as 
also  by  mynerall  causes  breedinge  w^Mn  the  bowles  of  the  earth  wherof 
the  contrey  yealdeth  great  store  as  I  am  able  to  testifie  for  that  I  have 
bin   expmented   and   travelled  in  the   serchinge  therof,  w*'^in  the   said 
provynce  and  Realme  for  the  most  parte  of  this  tenn  yeares,  the  which 
discourse  for  brevitie  I  heare  omytte  for  that  I  perswade  myselfe  that 
some  oth^  of    longer    continuance   and  better  skill    hath   sufficientlie 
informed  yo^  honor  therin,  but  this  I  affirme  unto  yo^  lo:  that  yf  there 
be  any  contrey  that  floweth  w*^^  mylke  and  honie  this  province  is  on  of 
them,  and  assuredlie  it  is  onlie  the  best  parte  of  all  Ireland  and  the 
people  there  inhabitinge  for  the  most  part  are  verie  tractable  to  any  good 
governm*  and  easie  to  be  brought  to  the  perfect  Religion  yf  there  were 
any  to  instructe  them,  for  lacke  of  instruction  they  are  almost  growne  to 
be  of  noe  religio  and  I  have  hard  many  of  the  better  sort  of  the  people 
pray  most   earnestlie  for  hir  ma*^^^  long   and  happie  estate  that  hath 
delivered  them  from  the  great  extortion  and  tyraiiy  the  were  in  under  the 
governmt  of  the  Earle  of  Desmond  and  his   adherentes.     Thus  most 
humblie  besechinge  yo'^  ho:  to  pdon  me  yf  yo'"  lo:  shall  finde  any  dislike 
in  the  Rough  handlinge  of  this  platte  for  I  must  confesse  myne  infirmity 
that  as  I  am  not  a  good  penman  so  am  I  a  worse  painter  and  my  abileity 
is  so  weakned  by  meanes  of  this  service  that  I  had  not  wher  w^^^  to  gette 
it  more  curiouslie  penned.     Thus  presuminge  uppon  yo'"  lo  :  accostomed 
wisedome  and  clemencie  w^^^  alwaies  hath  more  respect  to  the  well  willinge 
mynde  then  to  the  valewe  of  the  thinge,  most  humblie  cravinge  yo^  ho: 
favour  to  be  extended  towardes  me  for  the  allowance  of  my  intertainem^ 
for  the  saide  service  whereof  as  yet  I  have  received  never  a  penny,  and 
I  shall  dailye  pray  for  yo^*  lo:  longe  and  prosperouse  health  and  happy 
felicitie.      Yo^'   Ho:   most  humble   to   comaund  in   all   dutifull   servic : 
Tea  :  Job  son. 

IV.  1.  For  an  account  of  Paul  Ivye  or  Ive  the  reader  is  referred 
to  an  article  by  Mr.  Thompson  Cooper  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  vol.  xxix.  p.  78. 
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2.  Joanes  or  Jones  is  such  a  common  name  that  I  feel  I  am 
venturing  on  a  hazardous  suggestion  in  proposing  to  identify 
Joanes  the  map-maker  with  his  famous  contemporary  Inigo  Jones 
(1573-1652).  At  the  same  time,  however,  considering  the  obscurity 
in  which  the  early  career  of  Inigo  Jones  is  shrouded,  there  seems 
no  a  priori  improbabiHty  in  suggesting  that  at  a  time  when  he  was 
apparently  in  great  need  of  work  he  should  have  found  employment 
as  a  government  surveyor  in  Ireland. 

3.  As  the  probable  author  of  the  unidentified  maps  nos.  22,  36, 
48,  60,  70,  and  73  I  would  suggest  Baptista  Boazio.  At  the 
same  time  plans  of  forts  furnish  so  little  scope  for  originality  of 
drawing  that  identification  is  in  all  cases,  where  they  are  not  signed, 
largely  a  matter  of  guess-work. 

V.  John  Browne,  the  author  of  some  of  the  best  maps  we 
possess,  was  apparently  the  nephew  of  John  Browne  of  the  Neale, 
in  CO.  Mayo,  one  of  the  first  English  settlers  in  that  part  of  the 
country  and  the  direct  ancestor  of  Lord  Kilmaine.  In  the  Calendar 
of  State  Papers  the  two  Brownes,  uncle  and  nephew,  are  not  very 
clearly  distinguished.  But  John  Browne  the  elder  was  killed  in 
an  expedition  undertaken  by  him,,  under  a  commission  from  Sir 
Kichard  Bingham,  against  the  Burkes  of  Mayo  in  March  1589. 
He  seems  to  have  been  succeeded  by  his  nephew,^^  who  in  turn 
died  apparently  in  1599,  leaving  a  young  son  Josias,  who  was  given 
in  wardship  to  Eichard  Dutton  of  Finglas,  co.  Dublin,  with  con- 
dition to  have  him  educated  in  the  English  religion  and  in  English 
apparel  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  from  his  twelfth  to  his  eighteenth 
year. 32  K.  Dunlop. 

="  Cf.  Docket  of  Irish  Petitions,  18  Dec.  1591,  Cal  State  Papers,  Ireland,  Eliz.  iv. 
446,  where  he  is  called  John  Browne  of  the  Neale. 
^'  Cal.  Fiants,  Eliz.,  no.  6306. 
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A  History  of  Classical  Scholarship :  from  the  Sixth  Century  B.C.  to 
the  End  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  John  Edwin  Sandys,  Litt.D. 
(Cambridge  :  University  Press.    1903.) 

This   amazingly  full  and  instructive  work  is  a  representative  of  the 
same  class  as  Hallam's  Literature  of  Europe.    There  we  find  frequent 
references  to   Bouterwek  and  Sismondi.     Here   we   find  references  to 
Saintsbury  and  Krumbacher  among  others.     A  history  of  scholarship  is 
immensely  more  difiicult  to  write  than  a  history  of  either  literature  or 
criticism.    It  stands  between  the  two  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium 
and  always  begins  to  fall  over  into  one   or  other.     For   instance,   our 
knowledge  of  Greek  lyric  poetry  is  so  fragmentary  that  the  chapter  on 
scholarship  during  the  lyric  period  reduces  itself  very  nearly  to  an  account 
of  what  is  kno-wn  about  the  lyric  poets,  which  cannot  be  conveniently  kept 
apart  from  what  was  thought.     The  study  during  the  Attic  period  may 
be  inferred,  as  Dr.  Sandys  tells  us,  from  citation.     We  are  better  off  with 
the  study  of  epic  poetry.     We  learn  what  Plato  and  Aristotle  thought  of 
Homer  and  what  Plato  thought  of  Antimachus  and  Choerilus,  and  how  the 
dramatists  used  the  epics.     There  are  many  good  remarks  on  comedy  as 
a  criticism  of  tragic  and  other  literature.    The  rest  of  the  Attic  period  suffers 
a  good  deal  from  the  ambiguity  mentioned  above.     Thucydides  figures  in 
relation  to  Homer  and  the  Sicilian  rhetoricians,  while  we  have  illuminating 
silhouettes  of  the  sophistic  stylists  and  of  Isocrates  the  master  of  Cicero. 
The  Cratylus  has  five  whole  pages  to  itself  and  is  treated  quite  seriously,  as 
if  it  expressed  convictions.   There  is  a  very  neat  summary  of  the  tradition 
about  Aristotle's  library  and  the  probable  transmission  of  his  writings. 
Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  description  of  the  Alexandrian  libraries. 
But  the  Alexandrian  literature  is  described  in  a  not  very  illuminating  way  ; 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  hear  how  far  it  is  true  that  Alexandrian 
poets,  Khianus  for  instance,  occupied  themselves,  rather  more  than  Attic, 
with  local  as  compared  with  pan- Hellenic  tradition.  The  account  of  what  the 
Alexandrian  scholars  did  with  Homer  is  full  and  instructive.     Dr.  Sandys 
holds  emphatically  that  the  longer  texts  attested  by  Aeschines,  Plutarch, 
and   the    Second  Alcibiades  and  several  Ptolemaic   papyri   are    simply 
aberrant ;  he  does  not  consider  whether  the  kolvtj,  on  which  scholars  from 
Zenodotus  to  Aristarchus  worked,  was  not  formed  by  mechanical  elimina- 
tion of  early  variants  and  embellishments.     When  we  come  to  Eoman 
scholarship   the  arrangement  is  a  little   embarrassed.     At  the  begin- 
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ning  of  book  iii.  we  get  literary  criticisms  in  Horace  ;  at  the  beginning  of 
book  iv.  we  get  the  influence  of  Greek  studies  on  Roman  authors  from 
Varro  to  Livy.  All  that  is  said  of  Cicero  as  a  literary  critic  is  most 
admirable  and  satisfactory.  What  is  said  of  Sallust  is  tantalising.  In  the 
account  of  Stoic  writers  we  learn  that  Posidonius  influenced  Sallust  (in 
the  ethnographical  introduction  to  the  Jugurtha^?)^  but  when  we  come  to 
Sallust  himself  he  is  only  an  imitator  of  Thucydides.  Another  question 
of  '  anomaly '  and  '  analogy  '  in  grammar  is  treated  comparatively  at  large. 
In  another  edition,  which  must  tread  close  on  the  heels  of  the  second  part 
of  the  history,  from  Petrarch  onwards  (which  is  already  in  preparation), 
one  would  like  to  learn  who  of  Horace's  circle  would  rather  be  the  Roman 
Mimnermus  than  the  Roman  Callimachus — he  too  disliked  Propertius — 
and  who  was  the  early  Greek  poet  used  in  the  fourth  Georgic,  non  sic 
Aegyptus  etingensLydia  {210,  211),  and  what  Greek  poet  is  echoed  in  the 
dialogue  with  Lydia,  Persarum  vigui  rege  beatior. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  difficulties  of  method  that  the  younger 
Seneca  and  Petronius  are  given  less  space  than  Probius,  though  Seneca 
and  Statins  deserved  to  be  pilloried  together  as  marking  the  first  stage  in 
the  decline  and  fall  of  Horatian  metres :  Statius  is  still  correct  but  wooden  ; 
Seneca  has  one  chorus  in  correct  sapphics,  another  is  in  sapphics 
with  adonics  dotted  at  random.  Prudentius,  a  very  considerable  poet,  is 
only  mentioned  as  one  of  the  models  of  Ekkehard,  who  wrote  an  epic  on  the 
exploits  of  Walter  of  Aquitaine  :  if,  as  is  often  said,  that  poem  is  an 
outlier  of  the  Nibelung  cycle,  it  might  belong  to  a  history  of  scholar- 
ship to  mention  the  fact.  But  Prudentius  too  has  a  place  in  the  history 
of  the  decline  of  metre.  His  Passion  of  St.  Agnes  is  all  in  major  alcaics  ; 
so  is  one  of  the  innocent  Fescennines  of  Claudian  on  the  marriage  of 
Honor ius.  A  good  deal  of  space  is  found  for  writers  on  the  theory  of  metre ; 
why  is  so  little  said  in  proportion  of  the  practice  ?  There  is  a  poem  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  Hilary  of  Poitiers  which  is  meant  to  be  in  the  metre 
of  Sic  te  diva  potens  Cypri,  but  many  times  the  metre  in  alternate 
lines  turns  to  major  alcaic,  twice  at  least  either  to  sapphic  or  senarian 
iambic.  In  another  manuscript  a  hymn  is  ascribed  to  him  which  has 
three  lines  that  seem  to  be  accented  senarians  and  a  fourth  which  is  an 
unmistakable  adonic.  The  text  of  the  ode  Ante  saecula  qui  ma7ies  was 
published  in  1884  by  Gamurrini  and  revised  in  1888  by  Dreves,  but 
it  was  left  for  Dr.  Mason  ^  to  point  out  that  Hilary  probably  took 
Navis  quae  tibi  creditum  as  a  dimeter  iambic,  which  might  have 
saved  him  some  labour  in  trying  to  scan  Condensque  primum  saecula. 
In  other  medieval  poems,  from  0  venerabile  Veneris  Idolum,  0  Boma 
nobilis  orbis  et  domina,  0  quanta  qualia  sunt  ilia  sabbata,  to  Cur 
mundus  militat  sub  vana  gloria,  the  metre  of  Maecenas  atavis  edite 
regibus  breaks  down  into  accentual  dactylic  tetrameters.  Dr.  Sandys 
quotes  a  good  late  ninth-century  quatrain  of  accentual  senarii.  As  he 
made  room  to  write  about  St.  Bernard's  verses  he  might  have  mentioned 
that  in  the  opinion  of  Haureau,  to  whom  he  refers,  the  only  certain  or 
even  probable  verses  which  have  reached  us  under  his  name  are  some 
accentual  sapphics  (good  as  sach  things  go)  for  the  office  of  St.  Victor, 
composed  at  the  request  of  a  brother  abbot.     The  interesting,  not  to  say 
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beautiful,  verses  in  medieval  metres  are  almost  certainly  rhymed  medita- 
tions by  devout  readers  of  his  prose.  Of  course  this  is  only  a  corner  in  a 
very  large,  full,  well-furnished  room.  At  least  nine  out  of  ten  of  Dr. 
Sandys's  readers  have  more  to  learn  of  him  than  to  suggest  to  him,  and 
I  am  not  the  tenth. 

In  the  Greek  writers  of  the  early  Roman  period  we  get  interesting 
sketches  of  Dion,  Plutarch,  and  Pausanias.     There  is  a  full  account  of 
Fronto,   whose   reputation   was  so  curiously  wide  and  durable,  and  so 
little  supported  by  his  remains  ;  though  it  is  fair  to  remember  both  that 
Theophile  Gautier,  a  really  brilliant  and  delightful  writer,  was  equally  given 
to  XeiiOripLa  and  found  his  favourite  reading  in  dictionaries,  and  that  it  took 
insight  to  note  the  tuba,  the  thrill  which  Fronto  found  in  the  speakers 
before  Cicero  and  missed  in  him  and  his  successors.     In  the  rather  later 
African  literature  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  a  little  more  of  its  bilin- 
gual character.      Apuleius  wrote  in  Greek ;  so,  according  to  the  dean 
of  Westminster,  did  TertuUian.     Again,  it  is  hardly  outside  a  history  of 
scholarship  to  remark  that  the  Punic  element  in  the  last  two  generations 
before  the  Vandal  conquest  had  gained  largely  on  the  Latin.     In  the  days 
of  Cyprian  the  signatures  of  councils  have  no  Punic  names.     In  the  days  of 
Augustine  we  get  bishops  called  Q2wd  vult  Deus  and  Deusdedit,  plainly 
translations  from  Punic  ;  and  Augustine  himself,  who  had  a  good  Latin 
literary  education,  called  the  son  of  his  youth  Adeodatus.   One  looks  vainly 
in  the  index  for  Marius  Maximus,  one  of  the  two  authors  that,  according 
to   Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the  Roman  grandees  of  his  age  still  read, 
though   probably  he  is  a  little  unfair.     Manuscripts,  mostly  bad,    arc 
transcribed  from  archetypes  which  grandees  '  read  and  emended '  in  the 
house  of  a  grammarian.   Juvenal,  whom  Ammianus  brackets  with  Marius, 
was  still  read  in  the  fifth  century,  with  Turnus,  as  Sidonius  Apollonius 
says  :  nee  Turnus  potio7'  nee  Juvenalis  ait.     Sidonius  himself  comes  to 
his  own,  but  a  little  more  might  have  been  made  of  his  witness  to  the 
collapse  of  literary  culture.     His  early  letters  come  from  a  society  very 
literary  in   a   frivolous   way   (he  is  the  first  Roman  man  of  letters  to 
renounce  the  excuse  Lasciva  est  nobis  pagina,  vita  proba  est),  but  he  notes 
with  surprise  that  his  son  and  all  his  contemporaries  are  quite  indifferent 
to  what  had  interested  their  fathers.     Gregory  of  Tours,  when  he  laments 
Vae  diebus  nostris,  quia  periit  studium  litterarum  a  nobis,   means   to 
complain  that  education  is  disorganised.    Dr.  Sandys  gives  some  rather 
cryptic  references  to  the  controversy,  of  which  so  many  of  his  readers 
are  unaware,  whether  in  the  Carolingian  revival  Gregory's  own  books 
were  turned  back  into  more  tolerable  Latin.     Readers  who  have  heard  of 
the  controversy  will  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  it  for  themselves 
with  the  help  of  his  references,  though  not  of  his  decision. 

There  is  a  very  luminous  though  not  final  discussion  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Latin  clergy  to  the  later  classics,  which  begins  on  p.  234  and  goes 
down  at  intervals  to  the  end  of  the  book.  There  was  the  view  that  the 
classics  were  for  boys,  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers  for  men,  which  crossed 
with  the  view  that  literature  was  for  boys,  and  liberal  arts,  which  were 
useful  in  practical  life,  for  men.  That  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of 
Herbert  de  Losinga,  the  founder  of  Norwich  Cathedral,  one  of  the 
best   of  the  clerks  content  to   thrive  in  the   service  of  Norman  kings. 
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He  writes  to  his  pupils  who  liked  reading  their  Ovid  about  the  imitation  of 
him,  as  if  that  were  edifying.  He  probably  thought  that  the  Art  of  Love 
ought  to  break  readers  of  horse  play,  but  he  was  also  anxious  that 
instead  of  playing  with  Ovid  they  should  go  on  to  dialectics.  It  is  hard 
to  place  in  medieval  culture  the  neat  and  correct  elegiacs  De  Vanitate 
Seculif  which  hitherto  occupy  an  undisputed  place  in  the  works  of  St.  An- 
selm.  The  notion  that  boys  ought  to  learn  to  write  exclusively  from  Chris- 
tian models  lasted  long :  the  Hortus  Deliciamm  of  Herrad  of  Landsberg  late 
in  the  twelfth  century  had  a  frontispiece  with  philosophers  in  the  middle, 
liberal  arts  with  their  representatives  in  the  outer  circle,  and  four  false 
poets  or  magicians  outside  below.  But  books  like  John  of  Salisbury's 
Polycraticus  show  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  the  liberal  view 
would  have  prevailed  ;  all  the  remains  of  antiquity  would  have  been  the 
heritage  of  Christian  scholarship.  As  it  befell,  Peter  Lombard  arose,  and 
Gratian  stood  up  after  him.  Instead  of  reading  ancient  books,  which  one 
monastic  library  lent  to  another  on  the  security  of  a  counter-loan,  the 
cleverest  clerk  could  pass  his  life  disputing  on  the  contents  of  two  big 
volumes.  Dr.  Sandys  tells  us  what  Peter  Lombard  did  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  Aristotle.  He  relates  a  very  interesting  medieval  battle 
of  the  books,  how  dialectic,  leaving  theology  entrenched  at  Paris,  went 
out  to  make  war  against  grammar  at  Orleans.  It  is  practically  a 
battle  between  science  and  literature ;  science  wins  for  the  time,  but  in 
another  generation  literature  will  be  reinstated.  To  most  of  Dr.  Sandys's 
readers  it  will  be  news  how  long  humane  letters  held  their  own  at  Orleans 
and  Poitiers.  He  might  have  told  them  more  plainly  how  much  Peter 
Lombard  had  to  do  with  banishment  of  the  Muses  from  Paris. 

There  are  excellent  accounts  of  the  two  revivals  of  Byzantine 
scholarship  after  the  iconoclastic  conflict,  and  the  long  struggle  with 
Bulgaria,  and  at  an  earlier  period  we  get  a  quite  adequate  notice  of 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite  and  his  influence  on  Erigena  and  Aquinas.  His 
precursor,  Hierotheus,  who  carried  the  negative  side  of  the  mysticism  which 
Dionysius  inherited  almost  to  nihilism,  is  perhaps  excluded  because  he 
only  survives  in  Syria,  though  the  part  of  the  Syrians  and  Arabians  in 
transmitting  Greek  philosophy  to  the  west  is  amply  recognised.  In 
another  edition  we  shall  hope  to  learn  whether  Romanus,  whom  those  who 
have  read  him  in  manuscript  or  scanty  excerpts  pronounce  the  greatest  of 
Greek  hymnodists,  flourished  as  early  as  500,  the  date  tentatively  assigned, 
or  lived  to  see  a  New  Rome  assailed  both  by  Ommiads  and  Abbassids.  In 
conclusion  the  splendid  book  is  generously  and  skilfully  illustrated  with 
facsimiles  of  manuscripts  and  outlines  of  illustrations  from  manuscripts 
and  frescoes,  including  the  glory  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  between  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  with  the  Lord  above  him  and  St.  Paul  and  Moses  and  the 
evangelists  protecting  him,  and  Averroes  under  his  feet.  The  book  is 
worthily  crowned  with  a  chapter  on  the  survival  of  good  letters  in  the  west 
down  to  the  days  of  Petrarch.  It  is  so  rich,  so  condensed,  good  measure 
pressed  down  and  shaken  together  and  running  over,  that  the  all  but 
impossible  task  of  summarising  and  the  difliculty  of  excerpting  may  almost 
excuse  the  presumption  of  attempting  to  supplement. 

G.  A.  SiMCOX. 
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Geschichte  des  Altertums.  Von  Eduard  Meyer.  IV:  *Athen  vom 
Frieden  von  446  bis  zur  Capitulation  Athens  im  Jahre  404  v.  Chr.' 
V :  *  Der  Ausgang  der  griechischen  Geschichte.'  (Stuttgart :  J.  G.  Gotta. 
1901,  1902.) 

The  characteristics  of  Professor  Eduard  Meyer's  great  History  of 
Antiquity  continue  to  mark  it  as  it  proceeds,  but  with  some  notable 
improvements.  The  style  is  more  easy  than  in  the  earlier  volumes,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  the  somewhat  querulous  criticism  of  other 
writers  which  was  conspicuous  in  vol.  ii.  Vols.  iv.  and  v.  are  still  more 
exclusively  Greek  history  than  was  vol.  iii.  This  is  only  just  and  right. 
The  period  is  too  well  known  for  much  that  is  new  to  be  said  upon  it. 
Perhaps  the  only  novelty  on  the  literary  side  is  the  assertion  (following 
Beloch)  that  the  speech  to  the  men  of  Larisa,  which  passes  under  the 
name  of  Herodes  Atticus,  is  a  genuine  work  of  401  B.C.,  and  thus  an  original 
source  for  the  history  of  Larisa  and  not  the  empty  declamation  which  it 
is  generally  considered.  Meyer,  however,  does  not  venture,  like  Beloch,  to 
suggest  that  the  author  was  a  Thessalian  sophist  or  a  pupil  of  the 
sophist  school,  like  Plato's  Meno.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Diodorus 
Siculus  (xiv.  9)  describes  Meno  as  a  man  of  Larisa ;  the  more  generally 
received  version  brings  him  from  Pharsalus.  But,  as  Meno  joined  Cyrus  at 
Colossae  with  1,600  men  from  Northern  Greece  about  the  middle  of  March 
401,  dates  will  hardly  admit  of  the  possibility,  and  the  ordinary  view  is 
that  Herodes  wrote  under  the  influence  of  a  work  of  Thrasymachus, 
Plato's  butt  in  the  early  part  of  the  Bepublic.  In  truth  the  document  is 
so  colourless,  so  much  more  like  a  modern  composition  than  an  oration 
of  the  best  period,  that  probability  is  all  on  the  side  of  its  being  the  work 
of  a  late  rhetorician. 

In  these  volumes  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Professor  Meyer's 
narrative,  however,  is  not  the  account  of  the  political  history  of  the 
period  covered.  Others,  perhaps,  have  done  that,  if  not  better,  at  least 
as  well,  though  for  the  period  after  404  b.c.  there  is  no  other  recent 
narrative  of  the  whole  so  full.  Much  more  striking  are  the  chapters  on 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  age.  That  is  a  feature  of  Greek  life 
which  no  historian  but  Thucydides  would  willingly  omit  from  his  pages. 
In  two  luminous  chapters  (iv.  85-272)  Professor  Meyer  gives  us  an 
account  (1)  of  the  Athenian  culture  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
and  of  the  Athenian  outlook  upon  life  in  its  best  representative,  Sophocles, 
and  his  Ibsenite  contemporary  Euripides,  (2)  of  art,  literature,  and  science. 
All  is  interesting,  but  less  hackneyed  and  more  striking  than  the  rest  is 
the  account  of  the  development  of  science.  Professor  Meyer  is  a  many- 
sided  man  and  he  writes  of  early  Greek  science  with  the  ease  and  con- 
fidence of  an  expert.  The  beginner  who  finds  it  difficult  to  grasp  the 
personality  of  Heraclitus  and  to  realise  his  importance  may  be  recom- 
mended to  the  dozen  pages  here  in  which  his  work  is  set  forth.  How 
quickly  it  is  necessary,  in  this  age  of  constant  discovery,  to  recast  a  state- 
ment made  with  absolute  truth  on  the  evidence  available  may  be  seen 
from  Professor  Meyer's  comment  on  the  development  of  prose,  where  he 
attributes  the  Xc^t?  dpofjiivr)  of  Herodotus  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  yet 
possible  to  convert  sentences  into  oratio  ohliqua.     From  the  differences 
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in  the  dialects  with  respect  to  oratio  ohliqua  it  may  be  doubted  if  this 
statement  was  ever  correct.  But,  in  any  case,  the  long  inscription  from 
Miletus  published  in  the  spring  of  1904  by  Wilamowitz  shows  conclu- 
sively that,  though  perhaps  somewhat  clumsy  in  detail,  a  prose  style  was 
well  developed  before  Herodotus  was  born.  That  inscription,  though  a 
late  and  rather  illiterate  copy,  must  be  the  reproduction,  as  faithful  as  the 
mason's  comparative  ignorance  of  the  language  in  its  older  alphabet 
could  make  it,  of  an  earlier  record  ;  for  Didyma,  to  which  it  refers,  was 
destroyed  by  the  Persians  in  494  b.c.  On  p.  257  Professor  Meyer  makes 
a  very  interesting  point  with  regard  to  the  development  of  Attic  prose. 
Ionic  had  long  held  the  supremacy ;  how  was  it  possible  for  another 
dialect  to  take  its  place  ?  Meyer's  answer  is  that  the  itinerant  sophist 
wanted  a  dialect  which  would  be  generally  intelligible,  and  that  he  found 
such  a  dialect  in  Athens,  whose  influence,  through  the  league  which  it 
dominated  in  the  last  fifty  years  of  the  fifth  century,  was  paramount  and 
whose  language  was  generally  intelligible  everywhere. 

Lately  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  decry  Pericles.  Professor  Meyer  is 
more  just.  He  sketches  the  temptations  to  which  a  statesman  in  Pericles's 
position  was  exposed.  Pericles  could  not  but  know  that  his  policy — a 
defensive  policy  entailing  tremendous  losses  on  the  Attic  farmers — would 
be  extremely  unpopular  when  once  Attica  was  really  invaded  by  the 
enemy.  Professor  Meyer  sees  that  it  was  not  with  Pericles  but  with 
democracy  that  Sparta  and  her  supporters  had  their  feud,  and  rightly 
thinks  that  Pericles  recognised  the  situation  and,  superior  to  all  personal 
considerations,  took  up  the  gauntlet  that  had  been  thrown  down.  Not  to 
Pericles  but  to  the  incapacity  of  his  successors  during  the  peace  of  Nicias 
are  the  disasters  of  the  war  to  be  attributed.  And  this  brings  the  author 
to  discuss  the  youthful  Alcibiades,  the  distant  cousin  of  Pericles,  who  from 
early  days  had  counted  on  succeeding  to  his  relative's  power.  This  is  a 
side  of  Alcibiades'  history  which  is  sometimes  too  little  regarded.  His 
early  accession  to  power  came  about  partly  through  the  vacancy  left  by 
the  death  of  Cleon,  but  much  more  from  the  ordinary  Athenian's  respect 
for  the  kinsman  of  the  great  Pericles.  In  his  treatment  of  history 
Professor  Meyer  sometimes  reminds  one  of  Thucydides  himself.  In 
matters  of  antiquity  or  geography  he  will  take  sides.  For  example,  in 
the  matter  of  Sphacteria  he  supports  Dr.  Grundy  against  Professor  Eonald 
Burrows ;  but  in  great  moral  questions,  such  as  the  unprincipled  attitude 
of  the  aristocrats  and  their  leader,  Nicias,  towards  Cleon,  when  they 
foisted  the  command  against  Sphacteria  upon  the  unwarlike  demagogue, 
he  is,  like  Thucydides,  mute.  He  merely  quotes  Thucydides'  statement 
of  the  cheerful  recklessness  of  Cleon's  opponents  and  their  hopes  of 
getting  rid  of  him.  Similarly  he  has  no  condemnation  for  Thucydides 
himself  when  he  lost  Amphipolis  to  the  Spartans,  and  no  defence  of  him 
against  the  charge  that,  in  his  anxiety  to  protect  his  own  property,  he 
forgot  his  duties  as  a  servant  of  the  state.  All  that  he  gives  us  is  an 
oracular  note  (p.  402)  on  the  shortcomings  of  modern  historians  '  who,  in 
the  manner  of  Cleon,  give  ex  post  facto  orders  to  the  ancient  generals 
as  to  how  they  should  have  behaved,'  a  proceeding  which  he  regards  as 
meist  verzweifelt  naiv  and  a  proof  that  the  critics  lack  the  preliminary 
knowledge   '  which  would  entitle  them  to  pronounce  upon  military  tasks 
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and  situations.'  He  has  missed  the  important  confirmation  of  Diodorus' 
account  of  the  battle  of  Delium  which  is  supplied  by  the  Suppliants  of 
Euripides,  although  from  the  introduction  to  Wilamowitz's  translation  of 
the  play  he  has  learnt  that  Euripides  was  thinking  of  Delium  when  he 
wrote  the  Suppliants. 

The  account  of  Socrates  is  good,  but  nothing  new  emerges  from  the 
discussion.  There  is  a  long  and  interesting  note  (pp.  428-9)  on 
Aristophanes,  Socrates,  and  Plato,  in  which  the  author  contends  that 
Aristophanes  was  in  dead  earnest  in  the  Clouds  and  considered  Socrates 
the  sort  of  sophist  which  he  represents,  and  that  this  is  shown  by  the 
last  scene  of  the  existing  second  redaction  of  the  play ;  the  burning  of 
Socrates'  house  reminds  him  of  an  auto  de  fe.  Quite  rightly,  he  thinks, 
a  great  influence  to  Socrates'  detriment  is  attributed  to  Aristophanes  in 
Plato's  Apology ;  two  men  so  opposite  in  character  could  never  have  had 
friendly  relations.  The  scenes  in  the  Symposium,  therefore,  are  not 
founded  upon  reality,  but  only  reflect  the  friendship  which  existed 
between  Plato  and  Aristophanes  long  years  after  Socrates  was  in  his 
grave,  a  friendship  only  illustrated  by  the  Ecclesiazusae,  where  Plato's 
theories  are  followed  out  to  their  consequences,  but  without  animus.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  different  authorities  would  dispute  every  one  of 
these  statements.  A  more  surprising  statement  to  a  critic  who  is  not  a 
German  is  the  remark  (p.  464)  with  which  chap.  vii.  ends :  '  What 
Athens  alone  produced  in  the  decade  of  the  Archidamic  war  does  not 
fall"  behind  (s^e^Z^  sich  in  seiner  Totalitat  ebenbilrtig)  the  decade  which 
produced  Emilia  Galotti,  Gotz,  Wertherj  the  beginnings  of  Faust,  the 
Fragmente  controversy,  Nathan,  the  Bobbers,  and  finally  the  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason.'  But  this  goodly  collection  of  good  literature  is  weighed 
against  the  Medea,  Hippolytus,  Her aclidae,  Andromache,  Hecuba,  and  Sup- 
pliants of  Euripides,  the  Oedipus  and  possibly  the  Electra  of  Sophocles, 
the  development  of  dithyramb  and  modern  music,  the  comedy  of  Crates 
and  Pherecrates,  to  say  nothing  of  other  comedy,  the  memoirs  of  Ion, 
the  political  pamphlets  of  Stesimbrotus,  and  the  history  of  Herodotus. 

From  the  literary  point  of  view  the  historian's  task  is  much  more 
difficult  when  he  approaches  the  fourth  century.  In  the  fifth  century  the 
action  is  great  even  if  the  artist  be  somewhat  to  seek ;  in  the  fourth 
century,  except  for  Epaminondas,  it  is  the  story  of  the  mean  acts 
of  little  men,  till  we  arrive  at  the  spacious  times  of  Philip  and 
Alexander,  times  which  Meyer  does  not  touch  in  this  volume.  When, 
as  he  says  in  his  last  paragraph,  every  Greek  power  in  both  east 
and  west  was  annihilated,  and  when,  in  the  age  that  saw  Greek 
culture  reach  its  highest  excellence,  its  political  importance  disappeared, 
Greece,  becoming  a  heap  of  fragments  fit  only  to  be  the  spoil  and  the 
prey  of  the  first  comer,  no  longer  had  a  history.  It  is  true  and  yet  not 
true;  for  history  would. lose  much  if  Demosthenes  disappeared  from  it, 
whether  we  approve  or  disapprove  of  his  policy.  To  admirers  of  Grote 
it  will  be  interesting  to  discover  that  the  seventh  epistle  of  Plato  is 
claimed  as  genuine ;  whether  the  verdict  applies  to  all  the  epistles  is  not 
clear.  A  cold  douche  of  criticism  (v.  40)  is  applied  to  the  so-called 
'  Aristotle  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens.'  Not  less  deserved  is  the  incisive 
remark  (p.  193)  that  our  historians  look  at  everything  through  Athenian 
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spectacles.  The  criticism  is  true,  no  doubt,  but  what  is  the  historian  to 
do  if  the  only  spectacles  to  be  had  are  Athenian  ?  If  only  the  Boeotians 
and  the  Spartans  had  left  us  theirs  as  well !  The  criticism  of  the  death 
of  Socrates  and  the  behaviour  of  his  adversaries  is  good  (p.  227).  With 
more  literary  art  than  he  usually  displays.  Professor  Meyer  points  the  con- 
trast in  the  conduct  of  Anytus,  the  practical  statesman,  hounding  down 
Socrates  as  a  corrupter  of  youth  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  defending 
with  all  his  energies,  in  the  same  year,  Andocides,  charged  with  being  an 
enemy  of  religion  and  a  violator  of  the  mysteries.  As  in  the  previous 
volume  the  parts  dealing  with  the  culture  of  the  age  are  very  good.  An 
interesting  account  is  given  (p.  287  ff.)  of  the  division  of  labour  and  the 
developments  which  the  provision  of  articles  of  luxury  had  undergone  since 
the  previous  century,  the  banking  and  the  speculation  which  made  the 
conditions  of  Greek  life  in  the  fourth  century  so  like  those  of  a  modern 
state.  Not  less  interesting  is  the  account  of  the  philosophy  of  the  fourth 
century,  in  which  we  are  at  first  surprised  to  find  Democritus.  To  him, 
and  to  the  philosophers  more  strictly  belonging  to  the  age,  like  Plato,  full 
justice  is  done.  Professor  Meyer  has  now  ended,  as  he  considers,  Greek 
political  history.  A  foretaste  of  the  next  period  is  given  in  the  chapters 
on  Sicily  and  Italy  in  the  time  of  Dionysius.  Vol.  v.  contains  an  account 
of  the  battle  of  the  Allia,  but  we  wait  for  a  consecutive  treatment  of  Italy, 
similar  to  that  which  we  have  had  for  Greece.  It  is  much  needed.  At  the 
end  of  vol.  v.  we  find  an  extremely  serviceable  index.  The  only  pity  is 
that  the  references  are  to  sections,  not  to  pages,  and  that  the  numbers  of 
the  sections  are  not  given  at  the  top  of  the  pages.  Even  the  figures  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sections  are  not  so  conspicuous  as  they  should  be  for 
ease  of  reference.  P.  Giles. 


Die  Legende  des  h.  Alhanus  dcs  Protomartyr  Angliae,  in  Texten  vor 
Beda.  Von  Wilhelm  Meyer  aus  Speyer,  Professor  in  Gottingen. 
(Abhandlungen  der  k.  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Gottin- 
gen, '  PhiL-Hist.  Klasse,'  N.F.,  viii.  1.)     (Berlin  :  Weidmann.    1904.) 

In  a  monograph  to  which  I  incidentally  called  attention  in  a  previous 
number  of  this  Review  (July  1904,  p.  498),  Dr.  W.  Levison  showed  that  the 
passage  in  the  Vita  Germani  which  coincides  with  Bede's  account  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Alban  belongs  to  the  later  (ninth-century)  inter- 
polations and  is  not  part  of  the  original  life  by  Constantius.  Professor 
Meyer's  important  study  not  only  supplies  the  text  of  Bede's  source,  but 
traces  its  previous  history,  in  most  respects  convincingly.  He  has  dis- 
covered three  texts  :  (1)  a  Passio  Albani  in  the  Turin  MS.  D.V.  3  (which 
has  survived  the  recent  conflagration) ;  (2)  a  Passio  Albani  in  the  Paris 
Latin  MS.  11748;  (3)  an  excerpt,  de  miraculis  Albani,  preserved  in 
four  manuscripts.  The  first  and  second  differ  largely,  but  have  a  number 
of  passages  in  common.  There  are  several  good  reasons  for  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Turin  narrative  is  the  older ;  but  the  definite  proof  is 
furnished  by  the  Excerpt  which  supplies  the  key  to  the  relation  between 
the  two  other  texts.  The  Excerpt  contains  just  those  passages  which  are 
common  to  the  two  stories  of  the  martyrdom.  It  can  be  easily  shown 
that  this  is  explicable  in  only  one  way.     The  excerptor  drew  his  extracts 
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from  the  Turin  Passio,  and  a  later  writer  expanded  and  filled  out  this 
sketch  into  a  new  account  of  the  martyrdom,  preserved  in  the  Paris  MS. 
It  was  this  later  narrative  which  was  used  by  Bede,  whose  relation  is 
therefore  removed  in  four  degrees  from  what  seems  to  have  been  the 
original  Fassung  of  the  Passio.  It  follows  that  the  Paris  text,  and 
therefore  the  Excerpt,  cannot  be  later  than  the  seventh  century. 

Professor  Meyer,  indeed,  holds  that  the  Excerpt  cannot  be  later  than 
the  sixth,  and  here,  I  think,  is  a  weak  point  in  his  argument.  Gildas  in 
the  De  Excidio  (c.  11)  describes  the  martyrdom  of  Alban  and  the 
miraculous  crossing  of  the  river.  He  connects  it — and  here  he  was 
followed  by  Bede — with  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  ;  and  Professor 
Meyer  rightly  infers  that,  whatever  his  source  may  have  been,  it  was  not 
the  Turin  narrative,  in  which  the  emperor  is  Severus.  It  must,  therefore, 
have  been  either  the  Excerpt  or  the  Paris  MS.,  Professor  Meyer  says,  but 
is  unable  to  decide  which. 

Dieser  Abriss  [of  Gildas]  ist  leider  so  schwiilstig  und  so  liickenhaft  (so  ist  z. 
B.  das  Quellenwiinder  ganz  weggelassen),  dass  man  nicht  einmal  entscheiden 
kann,  ob  die  Pariser  Fassung  oder  ob  der  Auszug  beniitzt  ist. 

But  it  is  a  pure  assumption  that  either  one  or  the  other  was  used ;  no 
proof  is  given  ;  and  a  careful  comparison  of  both  with  Gildas  fails  to 
suggest  the  necessity  or  the  probability  of  either  hypothesis.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Gildas  had  any  written  source  before  him  ;  he  may 
simply  give  the  legend  as  it  was  orally  current  at  St.  Albans,  as  it  would 
have  been  told  to  Germanuswhen  he  visited  the  relics.  And  Professor  Meyer 
does  not  seem  to  have  grasped  the  chronology  of  the  British  writer's  life. 
He  argues  that  as  the  Excerpt  (if  not  the  Paris  Passio)  was  used  by  Gildas 
it  must  have  been  composed  before  600.  The  death  of  Gildas,  which 
probably  occurred  about  570,  is  not  in  any  case  to  the  purpose  ;  the  fact 
which  concerns  the  argument  is  that  the  epistle  De  Excidio  was  composed 
before  a.d.  547.^  Professor  Meyer  gives  good  grounds  for  dating  the 
Turin  Passio  between  504  and  550,  and  attributing  it  to  a  writer  in 
central  Gaul ;  so  the  view  that  Gildas  used  the  Excerpt  would  involve  the 
consequence  that  the  Passio  was  written,  the  Excerpt  compiled  and 
transmitted  to  Britain,  between  504  and  547.  This  is  not  impossible,  but 
implies  a  modification  of  Professor  Meyer's  statement. 

Both  the  Turin  and  Paris  texts  are  extremely  corrupt.  The  editor 
gives  both  exact  transcripts  and  amended  texts.  I  may  point  out  that  in 
the  Turin  Passio,  §  2  {contra  Christianorum  colla  pendebat),  the  obvious 
restoration  is  frendebat ;  and  in  the  Paris  text,  §  7  (quia  se  pro  hospite 
ultro  ac  audaciter  militibus  separabatur  praesentandwn),  we  should  read 
sperabat  (or  speraverat),  '  hoped  that  he  could  pass  himself  off  on  the 
soldiers.'  It  may  be  suggested  that  in  the  same  paragraph  comulis  is  a 
corruption  of  aromatis  [altaria  comulis  atque  odoribus  perflagrabant). 

Professor  Meyer  has  worked  out  in  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
way  the  parallels  he  has  discovered  between  the  legend  of  St.  Alban  and 
the  legend  of  Irenaeus,  Andochius,  Thyrsus,  and  Benignus,  the  disciples 
of  Polycarp,  showing  that  die  stilistischenParallelender  beidenLegenden 
sind  so  eng,  dass   beide  Legenden  in  demselben  Kreise  e?itstanden  sein 

'  Cf.  Mommsen,  Chron.  Min.  iii.  5. 
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milssen.  This  is  the  main  argument,  borne  out  by  other  considerations, 
for  fixing  the  Hmits  of  date  and  place  of  the  origin  of  the  Turin  Passio. 
The  particular  results  of  this  monograph  are  perhaps  less  important  than 
the  instruction  which  it  offers  as  a  model  investigation  in  its  field.  All 
students  engaged  in  medieval  research  have  constantly  to  face  hagio- 
graphical  problems.  One  can  give  them  no  better  advice  than  to  read  the 
luminous  introductory  observations  which  Professor  Meyer  has  prefixed  to 
his  study  on  the  legend  of  St.  Alban.  J.  B.  Bury. 


Annali  delV  Islam.    Compilati  da  Leone  Caetani,  Principe  di  Teano. 
I. :  Introduzione  ;  Dall'  anno  1.  al  6.  H.'     (Milan  :  Hoepli.     1904.) 

To  the  historical  student,  unacquainted  or  ill-acquainted  with  Arabic, 
wishing  to  investigate  any  point  in  Moslem  history  this  work  is  beyond 
doubt  the  most  important  that  has  yet  appeared.  The  title  explains  its 
scope,  Prince  Teano  setting  forth  to  do  on  a  complete  scale  for  the 
history  of  Islam  what  E.  de  Muralt  half  a  century  ago  did  on  a 
restricted  pattern  for  Byzantine  history.  In  a  word,  this  is  a  summary  of 
all  the  Arab  chronicles.  The  order  is  strictly  chronological.  Under 
each  year  the  events  in  the  category  of  their  importance  are  set  forth 
compendiously,  conflicting  narratives,  according  to  the  divers  authorities, 
being  given  in  turn.  The  philosophy  of  history,  therefore,  is  con- 
spicuously absent ;  but  the  facts  are  all  collected  and  marshalled.  In  the 
present  volume  the  first  340  pages  are  devoted  to  an  introduction,  in 
which  the  author,  after  describing  in  detail  the  plan  of  his  work,  gives  a 
list  of  his  authorities  and  texts.  He  then  proceeds  to  a  general  survey 
of  events  previous  to  the  Flight  of  the  Prophet  (for  the  chronicle  proper 
only  begins  with  a.h.  1),  discussing  at  some  length  the  history  of  the 
Ka'abah,  and  of  the  Arab  tribes  (with  genealogical  tables),  and  the  chief 
facts  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  life  of  Muhammad.  Coming  to  the 
chronicle,  the  present  volume  only  deals  with  the  first  half-dozen  years  of 
the  Moslem  era  :  it,  however,  gives  the  scale  on  which  our  author  works. 
Prince  Teano  has  arranged  the  events  of  each  year  under  rubrica,  which 
enables  the  reader  to  follow  up  easily  the  matter  in  hand  in  previous  or 
succeeding  years.  Notes  geographical  and  biographical  elucidate  the 
text,  and  copious  references  are  given  to  the  works  of  orientalists  who 
have  written  monographs  on  special  points.  At  the  end  of  each  year 
stands  a  necrology,  with  references  back  to  the  chronicle,  for  details  in 
the  lives  of  those  whose  deaths  are  recorded. 

Such  is  in  brief  the  order  of  this  work,  of  which  the  second  volume, 
bringing  the  history  down  to  the  era  of  the  Moslem  conquests  following 
on  the  death  of  Muhammad,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  published  within  the 
year,  and  of  which  the  ninth  volume  will  close  with  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  the  Ottomans  in  1517.  Two  volumes  of  indexes  are,  then,  pro- 
mised to  complete  the  work.  To  judge  by  the  present  instalment,  Prince 
Teano  is  in  a  fair  way  to  carry  the  work  through  to  a  successful  issue, 
life  and  perseverance  being  granted.  He  has,  as  shown  by  his  biblio- 
graphical list,  got  together  all  the  published  Arabic  and  Persian  texts  ; 
and  doubtless  he  will  not  fail  to  solve  knotty  points  by  reference  to  the 
more  important  chronicles,  still  unpublished,  among  the  manuscripts  of 
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the  public  libraries  of  Europe,  most  of  which  are  now  well  catalogued. 
In  truth  the  time  had  come  when  some  such  work  as  the  present,  long 
urgently  needed,  could  profitably  be  accomplished.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
work  that  under  any  circumstances  can  be  made  pecuniarily  profitable. 
Also  it  demands  ample  leisure  and  a  scholar's  knowledge  of  Arabic  and 
Persian.  Prince  Teano  is  much  to  be  congratulated  on  having  taken  up 
the  task,  for  which  he  has  prepared  himself  by  the  requisite  training. 
Both  oriental  and  historical  students  will  earnestly  hope  that  no  impedi- 
ment may  interrupt  the  due  appearance  of  successive  volumes,  especially 
the  promised  indexes,  biographical  and  geographical,  which  will  make 
this  mine  of  information  easily  available.  In  conclusion  it  may  be 
suggested  that,  pending  these  ultimate  volumes  of  indexes,  each  volume, 
as  it  appears,  would  greatly  gain  if  a  very  full  table  of  contents  were 
appended.  Such  a  table  of  contents,  for  instance,  as  Professor  de  Goeje 
has  prefixed  to  the  text  of  Tabari  might  well  serve  as  a  model.  Great 
volumes,  like  great  telescopes,  are  almost  useless  without  a  finder,  and  the 
beautifully  printed  quarto  which  Prince  Teano  gives  us  is  sadly  in  need 
of  this  commonplace  accommodation.  G.  Le  Strange. 


Studies  on  Anglo-Saxon  Institutions.     By  H.  Munro  Chadwick. 
(Cambridge  :  University  Press.     1905.) 

Me.  Chadwick,  the  author  of  Studies  in  Old  English,  a  very  sound  and 
original  contribution  to  English  philology,  makes  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  study  of  Old  English  institutions  in  this  book,  which  is 
evidently  the  fruit  of  great  labour  and  thought.  He  shows  full  acquain- 
tance with  the  materials,  exact  philological  knowledge,  great  powers  of 
combination,  ingenuity  in  suggestion,  and  critical  power,  and  he  has  in 
consequence  placed  many  old  problems  in  a  new  light. 

The  subject  of  wergelds,  out  of  which  the  other  topics  may  be  said 
to  grow,  leads  the  author  to  examine  our  early  numismatic  history,  and  in 
the  process  he  makes  many  rectifications  of  and  additions  to  current  views. 
In  treating  of  the  earl  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  '  the  majority  of 
the  midland  counties  never  had  earls  of  their  own  from  the  time  when 
they  first  came  under  the  West  Saxon  dynasty  '  (p.  203).^  He  suggests 
that  Northamptonshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Bedford- 
shire are  of  Danish  origin,  because  we  find  in  the  Chronicle  reference  to 
the  here  -  of  the  chief  towns  of  these  counties.  The  late  origin  of  the 
midland  counties  he  supports  by  the  evidence  of  the  burghal  hidage, 
which  he  assigns,  as  Professor  Maitland  has  done,  to  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Elder.  The  absence  from  this  document  of  any  reference  to  the 
shire  system  in  Wessex  is  explained  by  hypothetical  changes  in  adminis- 

*  The  meaning  of  '  Vuincelcumbe  scir,'  which  has  escaped  Mr.  Chadwick  (p.  281, 
note  1),  is  that  it  was  originally  a  shire  independent  of  Gloucestershire.  It  is  recorded 
in  Heming,  ed.  Hearne,  p.  280,  that  Eadric  Streona  was  so  powerful  *  ut  villulas  villis 
et  provincias  provinciis  pro  libito  adiungeret  (nam  vicecomitatum  de  Wincelcumb, 
quae  per  se  tunc  erat,  vicecomitatui  Gloeceastre  adiunxit).' 

2  He  holds  that  this  denotes  a  political  as  well  as  a  military  organisation,  on  the 
strength  of  the  0.  N.  'allsheriar  jnng,'  '  allsheriar  log,'  where  '  here  '  has  the  meaning  of 
folk.     This  is  somewhat  forced. 
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tration  due  to  the  formation  of  the  great  earldoms.  An  attempt  is  made 
to  bring  the  districts  of  the  six  great  earls  into  symmetrical  divisions  of 
12,000  hides  each  (p.  218).  Some  drastic  alterations  are  needed  in 
dealing  with  the  tribal  and  burghal  hidages  in  order  to  make  the  number 
of  hundred -hide  groups  correspond  with  the  number  of  hundreds  in  the 
counties.  This  is  largely  influenced  by  Mr.  Corbett's  highly  ingenious 
but  unconvincing  paper. ^ 

The  hundred-hide  group  is  regarded  by  Mr,  Chadwick  as  older  than 
the  hundred  court,  which  he  thinks  was  superimposed  upon  it  about  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Elder,  the  administrative  system  represented  by  the 
latter  being  borrowed  from  the  Danes.^  The  hundred  of  a  hundred  hides, 
of  which  we  have  certainly  evidence  in  later  times,  Mr.  Chadwick  regards 
as  ancient  on  the  strength  of  the  tribal  hidage  (p.  241),  which  he  ascribes 
to  the  time  of  Ofi'a  or  Cenwulf  (p.  268).  But  this  merely  gives  the  con- 
tents of  the  various  provinces  in  round  hundreds  of  hides,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  it.  Mr.  Chadwick  holds  that  Edgar's  ordinance  of 
the  hundred  '  conveys  the  impression  that  it  was  then  a  new  thing '  (p.  246). 
Bishop  Stubbs  may  well  have  had  the  hundred  in  his  mind  when  in 
1895,  in  the  final  edition  of  the  Select  Charters^  he  penned  his  wise 
caution  against  regarding  the  first  record  of  an  institution  as  a  proof 
that  it  was  then  a  novelty.  It  is  surely  hard  to  believe  that  the  im- 
portant legal,  police,  and  administrative  functions  of  the  hundred  were 
innovations  of  Edgar.  As  the  hundred  receives  half  of  certain  fines  by  his 
ordinance  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  a  court  of  old  standing. 
Mr.  Chadwick's  suggestion  that  the  ordinance  was  modelled  on  regulations 
intended  for  burghal  districts  (p.  247,  note  1)  does  not  meet  the  objec- 
tions, for  the  burghal  districts,  besides  being  somewhat  conjectural,  are 
admittedly  late  in  date.  The  facts  that  many  boroughs  were  rated  as 
hundreds  and  that  others  were  actual  hundreds  seem  really  to  prove 
that  they  borrowed  the  organisation  of  the  hundred,^  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  greater  boroughs  in  later  times  gradually  acquired  the  organi- 
sation, or  at  all  events  the  status,  of  counties.  Mr.  Chadwick  would 
apparently  ascribe  the  hundredal  boroughs  to  a  somewhat  hypothetical 
disuse  of  the  shire  system,  owing  to  the  formation  of  burghal  districts 
by  Edward  the  Elder  on  a  Danish  model,  and  of  an  equally  hypothetical 
revival  of  the  shire  system  in  the  south,  which  cut  off  from  the  borough 
its  external  jurisdiction  (p.  223).  This  external  jurisdiction,  which  must 
have  covered  the  entire  county  in  the  cases  where  the  latter  is  held  to 
have  grown  from  the  district  grouped  round  the  borough,*^  is  an  inference 

'  Trans,  of  the  Boyal  Hist.  Soc,  N.S.,  xiv.  p.  187  sqq. 

*  Steenstrup,  Normanneme^  iv.  76  sqq.,  does  not,  as  stated  on  p.  240,  suggest  that 
the  administrative  hundred  was  introduced  by  the  Danes. 

*  The  Nomina  Villarum  of  1316  says  that  '  in  hundredo  Gloucestrie  est  burgus 
Gloucestrie,  et  non  est  aliqua  alia  villa  in  eodem  hundredo  *  (Feudal  Aids,  ii.  264). 
This  hundred  did  not  extend  beyond  the  city  walls.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the 
burgesses  held  a  hundred  court  in  the  borough  [Hist  MSS.  Comm.,  Twelfth  Beport, 
App.  ix,  pp.  432,  518).     It  existed  in  the  thirteenth  century  {ibid.  p.  409). 

®  Traces  of  some  control  over  the  county  may  perhaps  be  recognised  in  Nottingham, 
the  burgesses  of  which  are  in  Domesday  charged  with  the  care  of  the  way  to  York, 
the  Fosse  Way  (?  '  fossa  '),  and  the  water  of  Trent.  This  latter  involved  control  of  the 
whole  course  of  the  river  throughout  the  county,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  charter  of 
Henry  II  to  the  burgesses,  circ.  1156. 
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based  upon  a  comparison  of  the  burh-gemot  with  the  shire  moot.  As 
Mr.  Chadwick  adopts  without  hesitation  the  military  origin  of  the  borough, 
he  inclines  to  think  that  the  burh-gemot  was  really  a  meeting  of  the 
landowners  '  who  possessed  hag  an  in  the  boroughs  and  had  to  provide  for 
its  defence '  (p.  220),  and  he  even  suggests  that  the  Northumbrian  hagu- 
stald  (West  Saxon  hcegsteald),  *  bachelor,'  may  have  been  the  word  repre- 
sented by  Beda's  minister,  and  that  it  is  derived  from  these  hagan  (p.  341). 
Although  he  rejects  the  early  origin  of  the  hundred  he  holds  that 
some  such  division  was  known  long  before  the  time  of  Edgar.  He  con- 
nects, as  other  writers  have  done,  with  the  hundred  the  provision  in  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Elder  that  the  king's  reeve  shall  hold  a  moot  once  in 
every  four  weeks ;  notes  that  a  royal  praefectus,  ^thelnoth,  in  an  early 
ninth-century  charter  calls  himself  se  gerefa  to  Eastorege ;  identifies  this 
with  the  lathe  of  Eastry,  co.  Kent,  land  in  which  is  described  in  an  original 
charter  of  811  as  lying  in  regione  Eastorege ;  and  regards  this  and  three 
other  lathes,  of  which  the  early  history  is  traceable,  as  early  jurisdictional 
districts  grouped  round  royal  manors.  The  word  regio  is  frequently  found 
in  Beda  and  early  writings  as  the  name  of  some  division  smaller  than 
a  kingdom,  and  it  has  been,  evidently  erroneously,  identified  with  the 
hundred.'^  In  the  final  -ge,  -gice,  -icBcs,  &c.,  of  Eastry  and  other  names 
Mr.  Chadwick  recognises  the  Kentish  form  of  the  Germanic  gaujo-  (Gothic 
gawi,  German  gau),^  with  which  Kemble  has  familiarised  us  under  the  im- 
possible O.E.  form  gd.  Mr.  Chadwick  has  discussed  the  forms  in  which  it 
occurs  with  great  learning  in  his  earlier  work,^  but  without  disposing 
satisfactorily  of  the  phonetic  difficulties  involved.  A  derivative  of  this 
suffix  occurs  in  the  name  of  Surrey  and  is  applied  to  the  Norwegians  in 
Cnut's  laws,^°  so  that,  if  the  suffix  meant  regio,  it  must  have  had  only 
a  loose,  ill-defined  sense.  The  lathe  of  Eastry  when  we  meet  it  in 
Domesday  is  divided  into  several  hundreds,  and  Eastry  itself  formed 
then,  as  it  does  now,  one  of  them.  Mr.  Chadwick  compares  the  grouping 
of  members  of  hundreds  round  certain  manors,  to  which  Professor 
Maitland  has  called  attention,  with  the  Kentish  lathe,  and  would  see 
in  each  the  original  district  of  a  royal  reeve. ^^     He  questions  whether 

^  Emil  Hildebrand,  in  his  excellent  Engelska  SamMllsforhhllande^i  fore  den 
normandiska  Erofringen,  Stockholm,  1875,  p.  53,  note  94,  referring  specially  to  Kent ; 
H.  Cabot  Adams,  in  Essays  on  Anglo-Saxon  Law,  Boston,  1876,  p.  12  sgq.  Steenstrup, 
Normannerne,  iv.  79,  has  shown  that  the  '  regiones '  are  not  identical  with  the 
hundreds. 

^  Kluge,  Etymologisches  WorterbtLch,  s.v.  '  gau,'  long  since  claimed  that  this  word 
formed  the  termination  of  Beda's  form  of  the  name  of  Ely.  Thomas  Miller,  who 
has  recognised  this  word  in  Ely  and  other  names  in  Beda,  does  not  deal  with  the 
phonological  difficulties  {Place  Names  in  the  English  Bede,  pp.  60,  72,  73). 

»  Studies  in  Old  English,  pp.  147,  186  {Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
logical Society,  voL  iv.) 

*"  'Cnut  cyningc  ealles  Englalandes  cyningc  and  Dena  cyningc  and  Nor>rigena 
cyningc  '  (Liebermann,  Die  Gesetze  der  Angelsachsen,  i.  278). 

'*  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  eight  hundreds  of  Peterborough  are 
described  in  the  forged  charters  of  King  Wulfhere  {Cart.  Sax.,  i.  36)  and  of  Edgar 
{ibid.  in.  579)  as  appurtenant  to  Oundle  (cf.  Placita  de  Quo  Warranto,  p.  551  b 
553  a),  and  that  Oundle  occurs  in  Beda  as  a  '  provincia  '  {H.  E.  v.  c.  19),  i.e.  a  '  regio.' 
Many  of  the  old  royal  estates  appear  as  the  heads  of  groups  of  hundreds  in  the  later 
records. 
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in  such  cases  each  hundred  had  a  court  of  its  own,  and  points  to  the 
later  practice  of  holding  pleas  before  several  associated  hundreds.  The 
theory  that  each  such  hundred  was  carved  out  of  an  original  jurisdictional 
unit  might  account  for  the  frequent  occurrence  of  half-hundreds  and 
even  of  thirds  ^^  of  a  hundred. 

In  the  remainder  of  his  book  Mr.  Chadwick  discusses  with  great 
learning  and  insight  the  origin  of  the  kingdoms,  the  constitution  and 
power  of  the  council,  the  origin  of  the  nobility,  the  system  of  land-hold- 
ing, and  the  king  (to  whom  he  assigns  unfettered  power,  minimising  the 
influence  of  the  witaii,  and  rejecting  all  democratic  control).  He  concludes 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  remarkable  disparity  between  the  wergeld 
of  the  Kentish  ceorl  and  that  of  the  West  Saxon  and  Mercian  ceorls 
points  to  a  depression  of  the  latter  by  a  Jutish  conquest,  which  can  only 
have  happened  in  Denmark  before  the  settlement  in  England.  He 
supports  this  with  a  reference  of  Saxo  Grammaticus.  There  are  many 
other  points  that  awake  doubt  and  difference  of  opinion,  and  one  occasion- 
ally feels  that  Mr.  Chadwick  is  skating  over  extremely  thin  ice  ;  but  this 
is,  perhaps,  unavoidable  with  any  attempt  to  construct  an  intelligible 
whole  out  of  the  imperfect  fragments  of  Old  English  poUty  that  have 
come  down  to  us.  W.  H.  Stevenson. 


Etudes  sur  le  Bdgne  de  JSugues  Capet  et  la  Fin  du  X^  Siecle.  Par 
Ferdinand  Lot.  ('  Bibliotheque  de  I'Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,' 
fascicule  147.)     (Paris :  Bouillon.     1903.) 

The  pseudo-Isidore  and  Benedictus  Levita  have  only  an  indirect  con- 
nexion with  the  history  of  Hugh  Capet  and  his  times  ;  but  M.  Lot,  who 
has  devoted  a  large  portion  of  this  volume  to  the  relations  of  Hugh  with 
Gerbert  and  the  papacy,  adds  a  special  appendix  (no.  ix)  on  the  False 
Capitularies  and  the  False  Decretals,  because  they  were  constantly  cited  by 
Gerbert's  opponents  and  formed  the  most  useful  weapons  of  the  papacy 
in  its  conflict  with  the  nascent  Gallicanism  of  the  tenth  century. 
M.  Lot  discusses  in  detail  the  date,  authorship,  and  birthplace  of  these 
remarkable  forgeries  ;  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  although  they  are 
closely  related  in  spirit  and  purpose,  although  they  were  composed  at 
approximately  the  same  date,  and  although  the  pseudo-Isidore  quotes 
from  the  False  Capitularies,  they  are  the  work  of  different  hands  and 
bear  reference  to  two  different  controversies.  The  author  who  hid 
himself  behind  the  name  of  Benedictus  Levita  was  a  clerk  of  Mainz  and 
an  enemy  of  Eaban  Maur ;  the  pseudo-Isidore  came  from  Rheims  and 
made  it  his  object  to  attack  the  policy  of  Hincmar. 

Of  these  two  hypotheses  the  first  is  supported  by  the  weightier 
arguments.  The  False  Capitularies  profess  to  have  been  compiled  by  the 
orders  of  Autcarius,  the  predecessor  of  Raban  Maur,  and  from  materials 
discovered  in  the  archives  of  Mainz.  The  author  quotes  both  from  the 
letters  of  St.  Boniface  and  from  the  law  of  the  Bavarians,  two  sources  which 

'2  As  in  the  '  in  trilinguo  de  Winestune '  of  the  Hist.  Eliensis,  p.  169,  now  the 
hundred  of  Thredling,  co.  Suffolk,  which  clearly  from  the  early  forms  represents  an 
0.  E.  *  *]>ridling,'  '  a  third  '  (cf.  '  feor^Sling,'  '  fourth  part '), 
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would  be  of  little  value  for  his  purpose  unless  he  were  a  subject  of  the 
East-Frankish  kingdom  ;  and  the  period  in  which  he  executed  his  forgeries 
(847-58)  coincides  almost  exactly  with  Eaban  Maur's  occupancy  of  the 
see  of  Mainz.  The  difficulties  which  make  against  the  ascription  of  the 
pseudo-Benedict  to  Mainz  are  two  in  number.  He  attacks  the  institution 
of  cJiorepisGopi  with  vehemence,  though  we  have  no  other  evidence  to 
prove  that  it  was  unpopular  in  Mainz  ;  and  his  collection  does  not 
appear  to  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the  archbishop  against  whom 
M.  Lot  believes  that  it  was  directed.  Both  difficulties,  however,  admit  of 
explanation.  If  we  suppose,  with  Hinschius  and  M.  Lot,  that  the  pseudo- 
Benedict  wrote  as  an  exile  at  Rheims,  it  becomes  intelligible  that  he 
should  interest  himself  in  the  question  of  the  chorepiscopi,  by  which  that 
province  was  then  disturbed.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  False  Capitularies  were  published  before  the  death  of  Raban  Maur. 
He  died  in  856 ;  and  the  first  quotations  from  the  pseudo-Benedict  which 
we  can  date  with  certainty  are  to  be  found  in  a  document  of  857,  the  acts 
of  the  assembly  of  Quierzy.  The  False  Decretals  present  more  difficulty. 
Mainz,  Le  Mans,  Tours,  Rheims  have  in  turn  been  suggested  as  the  pos- 
sible home  of  their  fabricator.  The  claims  of  Le  Mans  and  Tours  are 
founded  on  no  arguments  of  weight.  But  as  between  Mainz  and  Rheims 
the  case  is  not  so  clear.  The  balance  of  probability  is  in  favour  of  the 
West-Frankish  province.  The  earliest  quotations  from  the  False  Decretals 
occur  in  the  works  of  Hincmar,  who,  with  less  than  his  ordinary  acuteness 
fell  into  the  forger's  trap  and  for  a  time  accepted  the  authenticity  of  this 
collection,  which  he  had  every  reason  for  disliking  and  mistrusting ;  it 
was  a  clerk  of  Rheims  who  carried  the  False  Decretals  to  Rome  in  the  year 
864  ;  and  the  animosity  of  the  author  against  the  chorepiscopi  is  yet 
another  argument  in  favour  of  Rheims.  But  M.  Lot  goes  too  far  when  he 
assumes  that  the  claim  of  Rheims  is  proved  beyond  dispute.  The  final 
argument  to  which  he  trusts  is  deserving  of  consideration,  but  not 
absolutely  conclusive.  The  pseudo-Isidore  produces  a  letter,  ostensibly 
of  Pelagius  II,  which  forbids  the  dismemberment  of  metropolitan  sees 
possessing  eleven  suffragans.  Both  Mainz  and  Rheims  could  show  this 
number  of  suffragans  ;  but  Mainz  was  in  no  danger  of  being  dismembered 
after  the  treaty  of  Verdun  (843)  ;  and  the  compilation  of  the  False 
Decretals,  which  took  place  after  that  of  the  False  Capitularies,  cannot 
be  earlier  than  847.  If  the  letter  attributed  to  Pelagius  was  forged  in 
the  interests  of  Mainz  it  would  be  of  an  earlier  date  than  843  :  so  far  we 
agree  with  M.  Lot ;  but  we  are  not  precluded  from  supposing  that  the 
pseudo-Isidore  made  use  of  earlier  forgeries,  whether  from  his  own  or 
from  an  equally  skilful  pen. 

When  M.  Lot  turns  from  the  ninth  to  the  tenth  century  he  cannot  be 
too  highly  praised.  His  knowledge  of  the  sources  is  exhaustive  and  he 
discusses  the  vexed  questions  of  his  period  with  admirable  acumen. 
He  has  not  attempted  to  observe  the  annalistic  method,  partly  because 
he  has  already  treated  the  years  987-91  in  his  work  Les  Dernier s 
Carolmgiens^  partly  also  from  a  well  founded  conviction  that  the  chrono- 
logical order  would  only  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  subject.  He  has, 
therefore,  arranged  his  material,  according  to  subjects,  in  six  chapters, 
which  deal  with  (1)  the  events  of  987-91,  (2)  the  council  of  Saint  Basle 
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de  Verzy,  (3)  ecclesiastical  policy,  991-9,  (4)  the  origin  of  the  Gallican 
theory,  (5)  the  conflict  of  Hugh  Capet  and  Eudes  of  Chartres,  (6)  the 
royal  domain  and  the  position  of  the  great  vassals  under  Hugh  Capet. 
The  last  chapter  contains  a  most  interesting  and  detailed  account  of  the 
royal  rights  of  patronage  over  bishoprics  and  abbeys  ;  it  also  emphasises 
the  fact  that  Hugh's  title  was  admitted  by  the  rulers  of  almost  every 
province  in  the  old  West-Frankish  kingdom.  But  it  is  in  the  field  of 
chronology  that  M.  Lot  has  most  to  offer.  There  is  in  the  reign  of  Hugh 
Capet  hardly  a  single  date  of  importance  which  has  not  been  called  in 
question  ;  and  dates  happen  to  be  badly  needed,  since  without  them  we 
can  never  hope  to  fix  the  order  of  Gerbert's  letters  with  even  approximate 
exactness.  The  following  list  of  dates,  therefore,  which  M.  Lot  has 
established  by  convincing  arguments,  should  be  useful  to  all  students  of 
the  period : — 

988.  June-August.     First  siege  of  Laon. 
„  Oct.-Nov.     Second  siege  of  Laon. 

989.  23  Jan.     Death  of  Archbishop  Adalbero. 

990.  April-May.     Keconciliation  of  Gerbert  with  Hugh  Capet  and  Eobert. 

991.  17-18  June.     Council  of  Saint  Basle  de  Verzy. 

996.  12  March.     Death  of  Eudes  of  Chartres. 
„  24  Oct.     Death  of  Hugh  Capet. 

997.  Jan.-Feb.     Excommunication  of  Gerbert  at  the  council  of  Pavia. 
„  April-May.     Flight  of  Gerbert  to  Otto  III. 

The  considerations  on  which  these  dates  depend  can  here  be  only 
stated  shortly.  With  regard  to  the  two  sieges  of  Laon,  the  crucial 
fact  is  that  they  occurred  not  earlier  than  988  but  before  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Adalbero.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  place  both  in  988  and 
to  admit  that  Eicher  has  inverted  the  true  order  when  he  makes  the 
autumn  siege  precede  that  of  the  summer.  The  date  of  Adalbero 's 
death  is  fixed  by  two  circumstances  :  (1)  we  have  good  authority  for  the 
statement  that  he  held  his  see  for  nineteen  years,  having  been  elected 
late  in  969  or  early  in  970  (p.  253) ;  (2)  Gerbert  writes  to  demand  the 
pallium  for  Adalbero's  successor  in  a  letter  (Havet,  no.  160)  which  was 
not  written  later  than  September  989  (p.  255).  The  day  and  month  of 
Adalbero's  death  come  from  the  Chronicon  Mosomense,  The  date  of 
Gerbert's  return  to  the  Capetian  party  is  established  by  an  intricate  but 
cogent  process  of  reasoning  on  pp.  263-4  ;  it  will  be  observed  that  M.  Lot 
now  abandons  the  date  which  he  adopted  in  an  earlier  work.^  We  are 
glad  to  see  that,  regarding  the  council  of  Saint  Basle  de  Verzy,  M.  Lot 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  which  we  had  independently  suggested  ^  in 
criticising  the  theory  of  M.  Lair.  The  difficulty  arises  from  a  discrepancy 
as  to  the  regnal  year  between  the  Leyden  and  Wolfenbiittel  manuscripts 
of  Gerbert's  report ;  and  M.  Lot  makes  the  interesting  observation  that 
the  private  charters  and  documents  of  this  period  are  constantly  in  fault 
as  to  the  regnal  year.  It  is  their  tendency  to  reckon  the  regnal  year  as 
commencing  on  the  first  day  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  king  was 
crowned.  A  somewhat  similar  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  charter 
which  enables  M.  Lot  to  date  the  death  of  Eudes  of  Chartres.  The 
document,  of  which  the  text  will  be   found  on  p.  425,  purports  to  be 

'  Les  Derniers  Carolingiens,  p.  264.  *  Ante,  vol.  xvl.  p.  369. 

VOL.   XX. — NO.   LXXVIII.  A  A. 
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drawn  up  in  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  996,  in  the  eighth  indiction,  and 
in  the  eighth  year  of  Hugh  Capet.  According  to  the  regnal  year  the  date 
should  be  995  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  996  is  the  true  reading 
for  the  calendar  year.  We  are  enabled  by  the  evidence  of  the  charter  to 
reject  the  ordinary  theory  that  Eudes  died  in  995.  The  only  alternative 
is  996:  the  day  is  fixed  by  necrologies  (p.  178).  The  date  of  Hugh 
Capet's  death  has  been  variously  placed  in  995,  996,  and  997.  A  charter 
of  his  son  Kobert,  granted  14  April  1001,  anoio  sexto,  proves  that  997  ia 
inadmissible  ;  996  is  suggested  by  a  charter  of  Archbishop  Archambaud, 
which  belongs  to  this  year  and  is  dated  Bodberti  regis  anno primo.  This 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  Richer.  As  to  the  day,  the  necrologies  vary 
between  22  and  24  Oct.,  but  the  more  trustworthy  give  the  second  of 
these  two  days.  The  date  of  the  council  of  Pavia  is  fixed  by  a  con- 
temporary poem  which  M.  Lot  (p.  284)  quotes  from  Ughelli's  Italia  sacra  \ 
that  of  Gerbert's  flight  by  the  chronological  indications  contained  in  the 
preface  to  the  Lihellus  de  rationali.  It  is  true  that  Bubnov  and  others 
prefer  the  date  995  ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  suppose  that  this 
preface  was  written  before  the  imperial  coronation  of  Otto  III.  If 
written  subsequently  it  can  only  be  assigned  to  the  latter  part  of  997. 
We  learn  from  the  opening  words  that  Otto  and  Gerbert  had  been 
together  in  the  summer  and  while  the  Slavonic  expedition  of  the  year 
was  in  preparation.  This  points  to  a  meeting  between  them  not  earlier 
than  April  and  not  later  than  5  June,  when  the  campaign  began.  If  it 
was  in  this  year  that  they  met  in  Magdeburg  the  date  of  the  meeting 
falls  between  18  May  and  5  June  (p.  286  ff.) 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  M.  Lot  intends,  at  some  date  in  the 
future,  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  Gerbert's  letters.  The  highly 
ingenious  criticism  to  which  he  subjects  the  conclusions  of  previous 
editors  justifies  the  expectation  that  he  will  supersede  even  the  monu- 
mental edition  of  Jules  Havet.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  M.  Lot  will  have 
found  the  time,  before  his  edition  appears,  to  master  the  Russian  language 
and  to  grapple  with  the  works  of  Bubnov,  for  a  knowledge  of  which,  as 
he  frankly  confesses,  he  is  at  present  chiefly  indebted  to  the  work  of 
M.  Lair.  H.  W.  C.  Davis. 

Medieval  Manchester  and  the  Beginnings  of  Layicashire,  By  James 
Tait.  (Publications  of  the  University  of  Manchester.  Historical 
Series,  No.  I.)     (Manchester.     1904.) 

This  volume,  as  Professor  Tait  explains  in  his  preface,  consists  at  once 
of  a  reprint  and  an  expansion  of  two  lectures  on  *  Manchester  under  the 
Lords  of  the  Manor,'  delivered  some  years  ago  at  the  Owens  College. 
The  scholarly  and  instructive  treatment  of  the  borough  of  Manchester 
and  the  county  of  Lancaster  may  be  regarded  as  the  substance  of  the 
book.  The  parochial  and  family  history  contained  in  chapters  i.  and  ii. 
and  the  excellent  treatment  of  the  Lancashire  baronies  in  part  ii.  chapter  i. 
must  be  commended  to  the  reader's  attention  with  this  passing  notice. 

Few  or  none  of  the  thorny  questions  that  beset  the  study  of  the 
origins  of  English  muncipalities  are  raised  in  connexion  with  the 
beginnings  of  Manchester.  The  settlement  in  a  river  valley  between  the 
mountains  and  the  marshy  country  beyond  commanded  one  of  the  means 
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of  access  from  the  plain  of  Chester  to  the  central  region,  a  position  at 
once  of  commercial  and  strategic  importance.     We  hear  of  a  Roman 
station  which,  mindful,  perhaps,  of  his  theory  of  particular  treatment/ 
Professor  Tait  would  bring  into  some  material  connexion  with  the  later 
town.     Then  the  Chronicle  records  the  fact  that  Edward  the  Elder  re- 
paired and  garrisoned  the  place,  and  from  Domesday  Book  we  learn  that 
it  was  a  member  of  the  royal  manor  of  Salford  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the   Confessor.      When  its  recorded  history  begins,  then,   Manchester 
was  not  even  that  half-fledged  borough  which  was  destined  to  outstrip 
the  older  shire  cities ;  ^  it  was,  indeed,  no  more  than  a  manorial  vill. 
After  the  Norman  Conquest  the  honour  of  Lancaster  comes  into  being, 
and  presently  the  barony  of  Manchester  is  held  a  member  of  the  honour 
by  the  Norman  family  of  Grelley.     Parallel  with  these  developments  we 
must  suppose  some  unrecorded  growth  of  that  town  life  which  generally 
precedes  town  constitutions,  for  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century 
we  find  local  lords  granting  charters,  which  have  the  look  of  confirmations 
rather  than  creations,  to  the  communities  of  Salford  (1230),  Stockport 
(1260),  and  Manchester  (1301).     It  is  important  to  notice  that  these 
privileges  emanate  from  lords   holding  not  of   the   crown,   but  of  the 
honour  of  Lancaster.     Manchester  had  burgesses  and  burgage  tenure, 
but  its  borough  court  was  presided  over  by  the  lord's  steward,  and  its 
jurisdiction  was  otherwise  restricted.     Technically  it  was  not  regarded  as 
a  borough,  and  we  may  perhaps  best  understand  its  position  by  borrowing 
the  categories  of  a  French   scholar  and  describing  it  as  one  of  those 
villes  /ranches  which,  although  remaining  in  political  subjection  to  a 
lordship,  had  still  received  such  civil  liberties  as  were  essential  to  its 
economic  development.^     After  the  fifteenth  century  the   court  of  the 
borough  merged  into  that  of  the  barony,  and  Manchester  seemed  to  have 
relapsed  into  manorialism.     But  town  life  was  not  extinct,  and  it  turned 
out  that  the  town  had  really  absorbed  the  manor,  so  that  at  the  last  stage 
we  are  confronted  with  the  anomaly  of  a  municipal  community  saddled 
with  a  manorial  court  and  lacking  only  the  name  of  borough. 

As  a  means  of  illustrating  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  privileges 
conveyed  by  the  Grelley  charter,  and  particularly  the  continental 
influences  which  may  be  traced  in  it,  Professor  Tait  institutes  a  minute 
comparison  of  the  Salford,  Stockport,  and  Manchester  charters.  Follow- 
ing the  lead  so  brilliantly  given  by  Miss  Bateson,  that  the  model  of  the 
Breteuil  privileges  was  widely  diffused  in  England,  Professor  Tait  argues 
that  on  the  Welsh  border,  where  the  Norman  influence  was  particularly 
strong,  other  continental  models  were  also  followed.  Several  points 
in  this  interesting  and  instructive  chapter  suggest  criticism.  Professor 
Tait  compares  Manchester  to  the  French  bastides  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  in  the  point  of  '  the  equality  of  burgage  lots  in 
a  single  town '  (p.  64).  The  implied  assumption  is  that  here,  as  was 
often  the  case  with  the  bastides,  we  are  concerned  with  a  new  foundation 
in  which,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  population,  arbitrary  and  uniform 
allotments  would  be  possible.     But  the  text  seems  scarcely  to  bear  this 

»  Ante,  vol.  xii.  p.  768. 

-  Maitland,  Toivnship  and  Borough,  p.  42. 

3  Luchaire,  Manuel  des  Institutions  Frangaises,  pp.  378-9,  394-5. 
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interpretation  ;  it  merely  provides  that  the  burgesses  shall  pay  12^. 
a  year  de  quolibet  hurgagio  s^io,  without  specifying  the  extent  or 
nature  of  the  burgage.  Such  a  specification,  it  is  true,  does  occur  both 
in  the  Stockport  and  the  Salford  charters,  but  in  these  cases  we  seem  to 
be  getting  rather  a  minimum  than  a  normal  measure.  This  view  appears 
to  receive  confirmation  from  the  clauses  dealing  with  the  alienation 
of  land.  The  Stockport  and  Salford  charters  authorise  the  sale  or  pledge 
of  a  burgage  tenement  subject  in  the  one  case  to  a  retrait  lignager 
and  in  the  other  to  a  retrait  feodal  (pp.  66,  68).  The  Manchester  charter 
follows  that  of  Salford  in  this  respect,  but  then  adds  another  clause  which 
is  not  matched  in  the  earlier  documents,  dealing  with  land  de  hereditate 
as  contrasted  with  the  term  .  .  .  q2ie  non  est  de  hereditate  of  the  preceding 
clause.  We  have  to  do,  then,  with  two  modes  of  ownership,  determined 
by  family  and  borough  law  respectively.  It  would  seem  likely  that  the 
Grelley  charter  emancipated  from  the  restrictions  of  family  law  the  land 
that  formed  the  new  burgage  tenements,  not  indeed  in  terms,  but  by 
authorising  it  to  be  held  in  burgage  tenure,  while  the  rest  of  the  burgesses' 
land  remained  under  those  restrictions. 

We  have  only  praise  for  the  clear  and  instructive  fashion  in  which 
Professor  Tait  has  expounded  the  genesis  of  the  county  of  Lancaster. 
The  conditions  which   retarded  its  development  seem  to  have  been  at 
once  natural  and  accidental.     There  is,  of  course,  a  contrast  between  the 
relatively  fertile  and  low-lying  district  inter  Bipam  et  Mersliam  and  the 
barren  highlands  north  of  the  Kibble.     Then  by  the  act  of  Edward  the 
Elder  the  southern  region  was  detached  from  Northumbria  and  politically 
and  ecclesiastically  incorporated  into  Mercia.    After  the  Conquest  a  new 
and  disturbing   element  was   introduced  by  the  creation,  for  Roger  of 
Montgomery,  of  the  honour  of  Lancaster,  which  involved  the  future  county 
in  a  feudal  connexion  with  lands  lying  in  York,  Lincoln,  and  Suffolk. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  Roger  chose  the  castle  of  Lancaster 
for  the  caput  of  the  honour  tended  to  promote   the   natural  unity  of 
the   county,   to   which   Roger  further  contributed  by  the  introduction 
of   a   sheriff  for  the   administration  of  the  north-western  part   of  his 
honour.      The  principle  of  unity  thus  introduced  developed  during  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  when  the  Scots  king  was  trying  to  secure  the  northern 
half  of  the  future  county,  while  Randle  of  Chester  aimed  at  obtaining  the 
whole  of  the  honour.     The  English  baron  was  eventually  successful; 
Henry  II  confirmed  him  in  his  possession,  and  in  1157  Malcolm  of  Scot- 
land restored  what  his  predecessor  had  taken.     After  the    death    of 
Randle's  son  and  the  remarriage  of  his  widow  the  honour  reverted  to 
the  crown  and  was  administered  by  the  central  government  until  1189. 
It  was  during  these  years,  as  we  learn  from  the  pipe  roll,  that  people  began 
to  talk,  even  in  official  documents,  of  the  county  of  Lancaster.     From 
1189,  when  the  king  granted  the  honour  to  his  brother  John,  until  1194, 
when  he  resumed  it  on  account  of  John's  treason,  the  identity  of  the 
county  is  again  lost  sight  of ;  but  it  reappears  under  royal  administration, 
and  Professor  Tait  accordingly  chooses  the  year  1194  as  the  beginning  of 
its  independent  history. 

A   few  points  suggest  criticism.     On  p.  23  the  whole  estate  of  the 
Grelleys  is  described  as  a  big  manor,  and  a  distinction  drawn  between 
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their  own  immediate  holding  and  the  sub-manors  dependent  upon  it. 
But  later  (pp.  33-4)  in  speaking  of  the  court  of  this  larger  manor 
Professor  Tait  insists  that  its  character  was  feudal  or  baronial  rather  than 
manorial.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  chiefly  one  of  terminology,  but  it- 
tends  to  confuse  the  reader  and  to  give  an  appearance  of  self-contradic- 
tion. Again,  the  remark  on  p.  161  that  Lancaster  in  1094  was  *a 
palatinate  or  regality'  unfortunately  makes  for  the  preservation  of  a 
popular  superstition.  A  great  franchise  it  certainly  was,  but  the  term 
palatinate  is  an  exotic  in  England  and  only  came  into  general  use  when 
in  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  required  to  describe  the  unusual  pheno- 
menon of  a  great  franchise  that  had  weathered  the  storm  of  Henry  Il's 
reorganisation  of  the  government.  Here  again  the  objection  is  chiefly 
verbal.  Then  the  use  of  the  word  township  is  unfortunate  (e.g.  p.  19) ; 
if  Professor  Tait  does  not  accept  Professor  Ashley's  contention  ^  that  the 
term  is  personal  and  not  territorial,  he  ought  surely  to  have  given  some 
reason  for  his  position.  Finally,  one  must  express  a  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment that  Professor  Tait  did  not  take  this  excellent  opportunity  to  deal 
with  the  obscure  question  of  the  survival  of  the  pre-Conquest  tenures  of 
thegns,  drengs,  and  radmen,  to  which  he  alludes  on  p.  153.  We  are 
still  far  from  a  solution  of  the  problem,  and  the  Lancashire  material  has 
not  been  thoroughly  worked.  On  the  whole,  however.  Professor  Tait's 
book  is  a  model  which  future  writers  of  local  history  cannot  afford  to 
neglect.  Patient  and  enlightened  scholarship  and  a  sense  of  style  and 
proportion  have  enabled  him  to  produce  a  work  at  once  solid  and  readable. 

Gaillard  Thomas  Lapsley. 


Becueil  des  Charles  de  VAhhaye  de  Cluny.  Par  A.  Bruel.  Tome  VI. 
1211-1300.  ('  Documents  Inedits  sur  I'Histoire  de  France.')  (Paris  : 
Imprimerie  Nationale.     1903.) 

This  is  the  sixth  volume  of  the  very  important  cartulary  of  which  the 
first  volume  was  published  so  long  ago  as  1876,  and  even  the  fifth 
so  far  back  as  1894.  In  the  preface  M.  Bruel,  the  editor,  records  the 
completion  of  the  transference  of  the  Cluny  archives  to  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  by  the  handing  over,  in  1902,  to  its  custody  of  a  late 
thirteenth-century  cartulary,  hitherto  in  the  possession  of  the  town  of 
Cluny,  whose  contents  have  hitherto  mainly  been  known  by  a  transcript 
made  by  Baluze.  The  relevant  texts  in  the  whole  of  this  volume  have 
been  compared  by  the  editor  with  this  thirteenth-century  original,  a 
facsimile  of  a  page  of  which  is  here  given,  though  the  great  reduction  of 
its  scale  makes  it  rather  hard  for  ordinary  eyes  to  decipher.  Our 
gratitude  for  the  immense  mass  of  texts  given  us  by  the  editor  is  a 
little  weakened  by  the  fact  that  he  has  not  followed  the  more  modern 
fashion  of  the  editors  of  the  Documents  Inediis  of  identifying  his  place 
names  in  notes,  as  he  goes  along.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  of 
silence  is  in  the  case  of  one  short  document  in  the  appendix.  On  the 
other  hand,  documents  already  printed  are  scrupulously  mentioned. 
English  readers  will  note  that,  besides  a  considerable  number  of 
documents  concerning  English  Cluniac  houses,  which  are  already  to  be 

*  Surveys,  Historic  and  Economic,  1900,  p.  61  ff. 
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found  in  Sir  G.  F.  Duckett's  Charters  and  Records  of  Chcny,  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  fresh  records  bearing  on  our  local  priories  here  see  the  light. 
Among  them  may  be  noted  the  following  documents,  mentioned 
according  to  their  numbers  in  this  collection:  4731,  4732,  4738-41, 
4743,  4745-8,  4757,  4760,  4761,  4772,  4779-83,  4805,  4833,  4939,  5110, 
5316.  Unluckily  most  of  them  are  of  a  somewhat  formal  character, 
though  no.  4745,  which  reveals  a  special  dislike  on  the  part  of  Grosse- 
teste  to  the  Cluniac  order,  and  a  good  instance  of  his  high-handed  way 
of  dealing  with  the  regulars  of  his  diocese,  is  worth  special  mention,  and 
no.  4746  shows  that  other  bishops  shared  his  feeling  in  this  matter.  No. 
4503,  which  gives  particulars,  unknown  apparently  to  M.  Petit-DutailHs, 
as  to  the  death  of  Guichard  IV,  the  Great,  lord  of  Beaujeu,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Louis  of  France  in  his  English  expedition  of  1216-7,  and 
as  to  the  difficulties  which  his  widow  found,  before  his  death-bed  absolution 
(for  complicity  in  a  schismatic  crusade  could  be  recognised  in  Burgundy. 
In  some  cases,  notably  in  the  Lewes  document  numbered  5470,  M.  Bruel 
has  been  able  to  print  a  fuller  text  than  that  set  forth  by  Sir  G.  Duckett. 

T.  F.  Tout. 

Innocent  III,  Rome  et  Vltalie.     Par  A.  Luchaibe.     (Paris :  Hachette. 

1904.) 

M.  LucHAiKE  brings  to  his  subject  his  usual  self-restraint  and  his  great 
knowledge  of  the  medieval  commune.  The  authenticity  of  Henry  VI's  will 
is  discussed,  but  left  suh  mdicc  :  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  for  a  decision. 
The  communes  and  leagues  of  central  Italy  and  Lombardy  naturally 
attract  M.  Luchaire's  attention  most,  and  all  that  he  has  to  say  of  them 
is  well  worth  study.  The  little  sketch  of  Lombard  anti-clericalism  is 
particularly  interesting.  In  his  last  chapter  M.  Luchaire  gives  an  illu- 
minating sketch  of  Innocent  III  acting  as  oracle  and  giving  resijonsa  on 
subtle  cases  of  conscience  or  nice  points  of  canon  law.  He  shows  that 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  church,  the  bishops,  and  even  the 
arcii bishops,  dared  not,  or  would  not,  solve  even  simple  questions,  but 
referred  all  things  to  Rome  :  on  which  M.  Luchaire  remarks,  Timidite 
administrative^  maladie  de  torts  les  temjjs  !  But  had  papal  autocracy 
encouraged  local  authorities  to  take  the  initiative  ever  since  Nicolas  I 
had  fulminated  against  Hincmar  of  Reims  ?  Another  conclusion  which 
emerges  from  Innocent's  responsa  is,  that  in  the  pope  was  to  be  found 
an  authority  capable  of  overriding  the  letter  of  the  law,  in  order  to  keep 
its  spirit.  A  noble  equity  reigns  in  some  of  these  answers ;  miseria 
snpercxaltatur  iudicio.  The  very  different  spirit  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  curia,  as  supreme  court  of  canon  law,  is  well  illustrated  by  two 
instances  which  will  interest  English  readers — that  of  the  monk  of  Eves- 
ham and  that  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  In  the  chapter  on  Sicily  and 
Frederic  II,  M.  Luchaire  makes  one  or  two  slips.  It  is  hardly  correct  to 
say  (p.  154)  that  the  papacy  had  no  original  right  in  South  Italy  except 
in  virtue  of  the  Donation  of  Constantine :  the  papacy  had  possessed 
lands  in  South  Italy  ever  since  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great.  Nor 
is  it  quite  true  that  the  '  suzerainty  of  South  Italy  had  been  imposed  on 
the  pope  by  the  Normans  themselves,  because  they  were  only  too  glad  to 
place  under  St.  Peter  a  conquest  they  could  not  otherwise  legitimise.' 
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•Henry  III  had  invested  Drogo  with  Apulia  in  1047,  and  imperial  investi- 
ture surely  gave  a  good  title.  As  regards  the  'imposition'  of  suzerainty 
on  the  pope  M.  Luchaire  perhaps  means  that  after  Civitate  the  Normans 
made  the  pope  recognise  their  hold  upon  South  Italy,  but  that,  even  if 
it  be  the  case,  is  hardly  an  'imposition  of  suzerainty,'  while  in  1059, 
when  the  pope  undoubtedly  'became  suzerain,  it  was  surely  of  his  own 
initiative  that  the  step  was  taken.  Again,  on  p.  158  M.  Luchaire  appears 
to  think  that  Innocent  III  took  occasion  of  the  opportunity  of  1198  to 
suppress  for  the  first  time  the  concordat. of  1098  between  Count  Roger 
and  Urban  II.  But  Tancred  had  already  in  1192  abandoned  that  con- 
cordat, and  entered  upon  a  new  agreement,  by  which  papal  control  was 
asserted  over  the  Sicilian  church.^  These  criticisms  do  not,  however, 
touch  M.  Luchaire's  account  of  Innocent  and  his  reign,  which — based 
as  it  is  on  a  thorough  study  of  Innocent's  letters — is  beyond  criticism. 
While  defending  Innocent  he  yet  admits  the  many  failures  which  Innocent 
had  to  suffer  ;  and  he  admits  also  (what  is  true  of  England  and  Germany 
as  well  as  Italy)  that  where  he  succeeded  it  was  because  the  tide  was 
with  him  and  not  from  his  own  strength.  His  justification  of  Innocent's 
*  nepotism  '  is  interesting  (pp.  57,  194)  and  may  be  compared  with  Grego- 
yovius's  defence  of  the  nipoti  of  the  age  of  Sixtus  IV  and  Alexander  VI. 

E.  Bakkee. 


Le  Traite  De  Unitate  Formae  de  Gilles  de  Lessines.  Texte  Inedit 
et  Etude  par  M.  de  Wulf,  Professeur  a  I'Universite  de  Louvain. 
(Les  Philosophes  du  Moyen  Age :  Textes  et  Etudes.  Tome  I.) 
(Louvain.     1902.) 

Sixteen  years  ago  Father  Ehrle  published  in  the  Archiv  fur  Literatur- 
und  Kirchengeschichte  des  Mittelalters  (v.  603)  a  long  philosophical 
letter  of  Archbishop  Kilwardby,  which  threw  much  light  upon  the 
scholastic  conflicts  connected  with  the  new  philosophy  and  theology 
introduced  into  the  schools  of  Paris  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  The 
opposition  which  the  new  ideas  encountered  was  so  acute  that  for  a  time 
St.  Thomas  found  some  of  his  theses  formally  condemned  by  the  bishop 
of  Paris  and  the  theological  faculty  along  with  those  of  the  mysterious 
Siger  of  Brabant,  who  died  in  the  dungeons  of  the  papal  court  at 
Orvieto.  The  aim  of  the  movement  which  culminated  in  the  system  of 
St.  Thomas  was  to  substitute  a  purely  Aristotelian  for  a  more  Platonic  and 
Augustinian  philosophy  as  the  basis  of  the  church's  teaching.  The 
resistance  to  that  effort  resulted  in  the  gradual  evolution  of  a  rival 
philosophy  culminating  in  the  full-blown  realism  of  Duns  Scotus.  The 
sources  of  the  new  movement  were  the  old  traditional  Platonic  Augus- 
tinianism  supplemented  by  the  influence  of  Averroes  and  the  Averroistic 
interpretation  of  Aristotle.  M.  de  Wulf  especially  insists  on  the  influence 
of  Avicebron.  The  opposition  to  the  Dominican  philosophy  found  its  chief 
♦support  in  the  rival  order  of  the  Franciscans  and  the  rival  University  of 
Oxford.     The  prominence  of  the  part  which  Kilwardby  (though  himself  a 

*  Cf.  Jastrow  unci  "Winter,  Dezitsche  Gcschichte  im  Zeitalter  cler  Hohenstaufen, 
i.45-6. 
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Dominican)  played  in  the  development  of  the  Franciscan  philosophy  was 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  fully  brought  out  in  the  letter  published  by 
Father  Ehrle  and  his  introduction  thereto.  More  recently  Father 
Mandonnet  edited  a  hitherto  unknown  treatise  of  Siger,  the  pure  and 
undiluted  Aristotelianism  of  which  explains  alike  his  difficulties  with 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  and  his  association  by  Dante  {ParadisOj 
X.  136-138)  with  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  eventually  succeeded  in 
dispelling  by  the  orthodoxy  of  his  theology  the  suspicion  excited  by 
his  innovations  in  philosophy.  Now  M.  de  Wulf  gives  us  further  aid 
in  understanding  this  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  scholasti- 
cism by  the  publication  of  a  treatise  De  Unitate  Formae  of  the 
Thomist  Gilles  de  Lessines  {f rater  Aegidius  ordinis  praedicatorum)y 
a  pupil  of  Albert  the  Great  and  a  zealous  defender  of  St.  Thomas. 

The  central  question  round  which  the  dispute  between  St.  Thomas 
and  his  adversaries  raged  was  the  question  as  to  the  number  of  *  forms  ' 
which  there  could  be  in  any  one  individual,  and  in  particular  whether  in 
man  the  vegetative  and  sensible  souls  were  separate  *  forms,'  or  whether 
there  was  only  one  form,  the  anima  rationalis,  performing  all  the  functions 
which  in  an  animal  were  performed  by  the  sensible  and  in  a  plant  by  the 
vegetative  soul.  This  is  not  the  place  to  illustrate  the  bearing  of  the 
question  upon  the  various  metaphysical  and  theological  problems  of  the 
medieval  schools.  M.  de  Wulf  writes  an  illuminating  introduction.  He  is 
an  ardent  Thomist,  and  treats  the  champions  of  '  pluralism  '  with  much 
contempt.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  more  modern 
philosophy  it  is  not  quite  so  clear  that  the  Thomist  side  was  really  the 
enlightened  one.  Doubtless  there  was  more  crudity  in  those  early  realists 
than  in  St.  Thomas,  more  that  seems  obviously  inconsistent  with  a 
scientific  view  of  nature ;  but  a  perusal  of  these  pages  confirms  me  in 
the  view  that  the  anti-Thomists  were  nearer  the  position  of  modern 
idealism  than  their  opponents.  Gilles  and  his  modern  champion 
always  write  as  though  what  a  thing  is  for  the  intellect  were  some- 
thing entirely  dififerent  from  what  it  is  in  itself.  They  cannot  help 
admitting  that  many  distinct  predicates  could  be  applied  to,  many 
distinct  universals  unite  in,  the  same  individual;  but  they  attempt  to 
show  that  these  universals  were  not  *  forms,'  since  our  way  of  knowing 
a  thing  is  something  wholly  distinct  from  the  thing  itself.  What  sort  of 
existence  '  forms  '  really  have,  and  how  they  can  be  best  translated  into  the 
phraseology  of  modern  philosophy,  are  questions  on  which  M.  de  Wulf 
throws  little  light. 

It  is  not  only  to  historians  of  philosophy  that  these  recent  researches 
into  scholastic  history  will  be  useful.  M.  de  Wulf's  introduction  throws 
light  upon  the  external  events  of  Parisian  university  history,  and  upon 
some  conspicuous  persons  connected  with  it.  The  editor  brings  out, 
for  instance,  the  discrepancy  between  Peckham's  own  account  of  his  treat- 
ment of  St.  Thomas  in  the  great  dispute  over  his  doctrine  in  1270  and 
that  given  by  a  witness  in  the  latter  saint's  process  of  canonisation. 
Peckham  represents  that  he  defended  St.  Thomas  as  far  as  he  could,  until 
Thomas  *as  a  humble  doctor  submitted  all  his  positions  which  could 
be  subject  to  correction  {quihus  ijossit  immancre  correct lo)  to  the  judgment 
of  the   Parisian   masters :    from  the  process   of  csnonisation   it  would 
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appear  that  Peckham  •  aurait  jete  en  face  de  son  contradicteur  des  paroles 
acerees  et  blessantes.'  From  what  we  know  of  Peckham 's  character  we 
can  well  believe  it.  H.  Rashdall. 

The  Coimcil  in  the  Marches  of  Wales.  A  Study  in  Local  Government 
during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  By  Caroline  A.  J. 
Skeel,  D.Lit.,  F.R.Hist.S.  (*  Girton  College  Studies,'  II.)  (London  : 
Hugh  Rees.     1904.) 

This  is  a  valuable  piece  of  work  on  a  somewhat  neglected  subject.  The 
materials,  indeed,  were  not  always  so  accessible  as  they  are  now,  and  the 
fullest  account  hitherto  written  of  the  Council  only  comes  down  as  far 
as  the  year  1575.  Yet  the  government  of  the  Welsh  Marches  was 
naturally  a  problem  of  the  highest  importance  from  very  early  times ; 
and  though  the  Council  in  its  latter  days  had  greatly  declined  in  popu- 
larity and  usefulness,  yet  during  the  two  hundred  years  of  its  existence 
it  discharged  functions  of  great  significance  to  the  general  well-being. 
No  doubt  when  it  was  suppressed  by  the  Long  Parliament  it  was 
not  greatly  missed ;  yet  it  was  resuscitated  at  the  Restoration,  and 
though  the  dominant  reason  for  its  revival  may  have  been  the  manu- 
facture of  lucrative  places,  there  were  not  wanting  other  pleas  by 
which  the  act  was  plausibly  justified.  After  the  Revolution  it  was  finally 
abolished. 

The  government  of  the  Welsh  Marches — the  control  especially  of  the 
three  great  avenues  into  the  mountain  country — was,  of  course,  of  supreme 
importance  in  early  times,  when  Wales  itself  was  not  subdued  ;  and  William 
the  Conqueror  had  scarcely  made  good  his  footing  in  England  when  he 
constituted  the  three  great  earldoms  of  Chester,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Hereford  to  guard  the  gates,  in  the  two  former  of  which  the  earls 
each  virtually  exercised  all  the  rights  of  a  sovereign.  In  a  later  age 
the  lords  who  ruled  the  Marches  held  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  barons  and  the  crown.  After  the  conquest  of  Wales  the  earldom  of 
March  was  the  chief  danger  to  the  Lancastrian  throne ;  and  when  the 
house  of  York,  which  inherited  that  earldom,  attained  the  crown, 
Edward  IV  sent  his  eldest  son  to  Ludlow  (the  title  '  prince  of  Wales ' 
really  meant  something)  to  rule  it  personally  with  a  council,  presided 
over  by  the  good  and  wise  Bishop  Alcock,  the  young  prince's  tutor.  So 
also  Henry  VII  sent  Prince  Arthur  to  Ludlow,  and  Henry  VIII,  having 
no  heir  male  at  the  time,  sent  the  princess  Mary.  But  Mary  was  soon 
set  aside  when  her  father  began  to  entertain  *  scruples  of  conscience ' 
which  involved  the  question  of  her  legitimacy  ;  and  some  years  later 
Rowland  Lee,  who  had  just  been  appointed  bishop  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield,  was  made  president  of  the  king's  council  in  the  Marches. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  him  as  a  churchman,  Bishop  Lee  was  just  the 
man  for  this  business.  *  An  extreme  severe  punisher  of  offenders,'  as  he 
was  called  by  a  leading  member  of  the  same  council  in  the  next 
generation,  he  spent  the  revenue  of  his  bishopric  in  the  king's  service, 
and,  aided  by  the  learning  and  industry  of  Justice  Englefield,  in- 
spired such  terror  in  malefactors  that  he  succeeded  in  creating  among 
the  troublesome  *  Walshrie  '  a  permanent  law-abiding  disposition  from 
that  time  forward. 
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In  this,  however,  legislation  materially  assisted — a  fact  which  Miss 
Skeel  has  not  made  quite  sufficiently  apparent.  She  refers,  indeed,  to 
*the  act  of  1535  (26  Hen.  VIII,  c.  5) '  which  'ordered  felonies  committed 
in  Wales  to  he  tried  in  the  next  English  county,'  and  also  to  *  the  statute 
of  27  Hen.  VIII,  c.  26  (1536),'  making  *  new  arrangements  for  the 
government  of  Wales.'  The  first  of  these  citations  is  a  trifle  inaccurate, 
ior  parliament  did  not  sit  in  the  year  1535  at  all.  The  act  in  question 
was  passed  at  the  end  of  the  year  1534,  and  is  ch.  6,  not  5,  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  year.  There  were  no  less  than  four  acts  passed  in  that  one  session 
for  the  reform  of  justice  in  Wales  and  the  Marches,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  1536  came  the  great  statute  rightly  cited  above  (27  Hen.  VIII,  c.  26) 
for  dividing  Wales  into  shires  and  subjecting  it  entirely  to  Enghsh  law. 
The  preambles  of  these  acts  showed  pretty  well  the  state  of  matters  that 
had  to  be  remedied — ^jurors  continually  suborned  to  acquit  murderers 
and  felons,  projectiles  occasionally  fired  into  courts  of  justice,  and  so 
forth.  There  was  really  no  small  need  of  drastic  government,  and  Bishop 
Lee  was  just  the  man  to  carry  it  out.  Along  with  Welsh  law  he  even  got 
rid  of  Welsh  names,  and  treated  '  Thomas  ap  Richard  ap  Howel  ap  Jevan 
Vychan  '  almost  as  the  *  marquis  de  Saint-Cyr '  was  treated  in  the  days  of 
the  French  Revolution.  He  allowed  him  simply  the  name  of  '  Mostyn,' 
of  which  place  he  was  lord.  But  the  putting  down  of  *  Aps '  was  only 
one  thing  in  which  tradition  kept  alive  the  memory  of  '  Bishop  Rowland's 
justice.'  The  record  of  his  successors  is  not  very  remarkable  till  we  come 
to  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  who,  though  he  could  be  as  firm  as  •  Bishop  Row- 
land,' stood  otherwise  in  marked  contrast  with  him.  He  held  the  office 
for  seven-and-twenty  years,  during  part  of  which  time  he  was  deputy  of 
Ireland,  Whitgift,  then  bishop  of  Worcester,  being  latterly  vice-president 
of  the  Marches  in  his  absence.  It  was  his  honourable  distinction 
alike  in  Ireland  and  in  Wales  to  govern  with  humanity  and  to  study 
the  people  over  whom  he  was  set  to  rule.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
council,  however,  became  gradually  more  unsuitable  to  the  times  and  was 
a  considerable  subject  of  complaint,  even  in  the  latter  years  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Questions  arose  as  to  its  territorial  limits,  and  it  came  into 
collision  with  other  courts.  Its  jurisdiction  over  the  four  border  counties 
was  a  subject  of  great  controversy  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  and  actually  led 
to  altercation  between  the  king  and  his  own  judges.  But  the  fact  that  it 
ultimately  became  a  nuisance  instead  of  an*  advantage  was  really  due  to 
a  better  state  of  the  country,  even  on  the  eve  of  the  great  Civil  War. 

James  Gairdner. 


The  Eioistles  of  Erasmtis  Arranged  in  Order  of  Time.     By  F.  M.  Nichols. 
Vol.  II.     (London  :  Longmans.     1904.) 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Nichols  follows  the  lines  he  has  already  laid 
down,  his  aim  being  to  present  to  Englishmen  an  ordered  narrative  of 
Erasmus's  life,  through  his  letters,  from  its  earliest  days  until  the  close 
of  his  visits  to  England  ;  and  accordingly  he  makes  more  use  of  abridg- 
ment, when  the  course  of  Erasmus's  life  becomes  more  clear.  His 
research  has  practically  been  confined  to  such  facilities  as  were  available 
in  England  ;  but  with  these  limitations  he  has  worked  up  the  material  at 
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his  disposal  very  carefully  and  conscientiously,  and  the  result  is  another 
most  interesting  book.  The  present  volume  opens  with  his  preface  to  the 
*  Praise  of  Folly,'  which,  though  the  book  was  written  shortly  after  his 
return  to  England  in  1509,  did  not  assume  its  final  shape  until  1510  or 
.1511  (Mr.  Nichols  prefers  1510),  when  the  first  edition  was  published. 
Except  for  this  piece  of  work  we  have  no  trace  of  Erasmus  between 
the  autumn  of  1509  and  the  spring  of  1511 ;  he  was  probably  in 
England  throughout  the  time,  but  for  these  eighteen  months  he  practi 
cally  disappears  from  sight.  His  residence  in  Cambridge  is  fully  dealt 
with,  though  the  arrangement  given  of  the  letters  in  the  difficult  years 
1512-3  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  But  after  he  sets  forth  to  Basle  (Mr. 
Nichols  has  no  solution  to  offer  for  the  problem  of  his  first  connexion 
with  Froben)  the  ground  is  covered  more  quickly.  A  great  many  of  the 
letters  are  given  in  abstract  only  and  much  that  is  tedious  is  neatly 
avoided.  But,  while  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Nichols  for  sparing  us  the 
interminable  prolixities  of  the  correspondence  with  Budaeus,  a  fuller 
treatment  would  have  been  welcome  of  the  important  letter  from 
Aleander,  which  has  never  appeared  before  in  its  place  among  Erasmus's 
Epistles  ;  and  it  is  disappointing  to  find  so  scanty  an  abridgment  given 
of  Wilham  Latimer's  interesting  letter  written  from  Oxford  in  1517, 
almost  the  only  composition  by  that  fugitive  scholar  which  now  survives. 
In  view  of  Latimer's  statement  that  he  had  scarcely  touched  Greek  or 
Latin  for  eight  or  nine  years,  the  suggestion  that  he  declined  to  help 
Erasmus  with  the  revision  of  the  Novtcrn  Instrumentum  because  he  was 
not  familiar  with  New  Testament  Greek  is  misleading. 

Mr.  Nichols  has  been  under  the  disadvantage  of  working  without  the 
Deventer  manuscript  letter-book,  and  has  had  to  rely  upon  Le  Clerc's 
inadequate  reprint  of  it  and  Dr.  Kan's  summary  of  its  contents,  also  not 
too  accurate.  He  nevertheless  has  corrected  some  blunders,  advancing 
as  conjectures  readings  which  the  manuscript  shows  to  be  right.  In 
other  directions  a  wider  research  would  have  saved  him  from  some  errors, 
notably  in  the  date  of  Erasmus's  arrival  in  England  in  1515,  and  in  the 
text  of  Ammonius's  letter  of  21  Dec.  1513,  where  Bego  is  an  impromptu 
substitution  in  the  Epistolae  ad  diversos  (1521)  for  Ego  in  the  Farrago 
(1519),  to  dissociate  Erasmus  from  the  criticisms  offered ;  and  where 
Tubing ae  is  a  reading  given  by  the  corrigenda  of  the  Epistolae  ad 
diversos  in  place  of  Basilcae,  in  order  to  fasten  on  Anshelm  the  strictures 
passed  by  Erasmus  on  Froben  in  the  days  before  they  were  acquainted. 
More  stress  might  have  been  laid  on  the  importance  of  the  Latin  school 
at  Schlettstadt,  over  which  Sapidus  presided  ;  and  Nicholas  of  Bavaria 
might  have  been  identified  with  Kratzer.  But  in  a  work  of  such  abun- 
dant detail  some  slips  are  inevitable ;  two  deserving  of  correction  are 
Freiburg  for  Strassburg  on  p.  253  and  St.  John's  for  Christ's  on  p.  292. 
The  treatment  given  to  the  well  known  letters  to  Servatius  and  Grun- 
nius  is  very  full,  and  the  latter  especially  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work. 
Another  feature  of  the  book  is  the  inclusion  (in  appendices)  of  the  original 
dedication  of  Plutarch  to  Wolsey,  from  which  Mr.  Nichols  draws  notable 
confirmation  for  Hall's  statement  in  his  Chronicle  (against  all  other 
evidence)  that  Wolsey  was  named  bishop  of  Lincoln  before  his  pre- 
decessor was  actually  dead.     This  is  printed  here  for  the  first  time.     So 
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also  are  the  letters  discovered  by  Brewer  in  the  Record  Office  and  abstracted 
in  his  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.  The  person  addressed  Mr. 
Nichols  conjectures,  with  some  reason,  to  be  William  Gunnell ;  but  it  is 
not  clear  that  all  four  letters  are  by  Erasmus,  and  I  incline  to  reject 
those  numbered  by  Mr.  Nichols  (in  this  volume)  2G4  and  272.  The  text 
given,  and  also  that  for  the  letter  of  Cambridge  University  to  Mountjoy,  is 
unfortunately  not  quite  accurate.  Among  the  important  facts  which  Mr. 
Nichols  brings  to  notice  are  the  discovery  at  St.  Petersburg  of  the  missing 
half  of  Matsys'  diptych  of  Erasmus  and  Gilles  ;  and  his  conviction  of 
Erasmus's  authorship  of  the  Julius  Exclusits,  on  the  ground  of  a  passage 
(p.  448)  in  which  More  mentions  a  draft  of  the  Genius  Julii  in  Erasmus's 
hand.  Indeed  the  book  abounds  in  interest  and  in  careful  investigation.  It 
carries  Erasmus's  life  down  to  August  1517  and  nearly  reaches  the  death 
of  Ammonius,  the  confidant  to  whom  we  owe  the  preservation  of  much 
of  the  correspondence  of  the  Cambridge  period.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Nichols  will  continue  his  work  and  give  us  a  further  instalment  of 
Erasmus's  life ;  for  though  England  was  to  see  the  famous  scholar  no 
more  a  great  number  of  his  letters  in  the  years  that  follow  were  directed 
to  these  shores.  P.  S.  Allen. 


L*Italie  du  XVI'  Siecle  :  Lorenzaccio  (Lorenzino  de  Medicis),  1514-1548. 
Par  Pierre  Gauthiez.     (Paris  :  Fontemoing.     1904.) 

In  this  volume  M.  Pierre  Gauthiez  has  given  us  the  ablest  analysis 
of  that  vivid  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Medici, — the  life,  adven- 
tures, and  death  of  Lorenzino,  assassin  of  Alexander  de'  Medici,  duke  of 
Florence.  His  previous  studies  in  the  same  period,  UAretin  (1896)  and 
Jean  des  Bajides  Noires  (1901),  have  rendered  him  familiar  with  one 
aspect  at  least  of  that  rich  and  varied  century  which  he  undertakes 
to  illustrate,  and  the  volume  before  us  is  masterly  in  its  exhaustive 
handling  of  authorities.  The  picturesque  tale  is  told  with  enviable 
lucidity  and  verve ;  the  portrait  of  Lorenzino  and  his  surroundings 
stands  out  in  vigorous  strokes  of  delineation,  heightened  and  relieved 
by  irony  and  wit.  The  author's  apology  with  which  the  book  opens, 
Ce  livre,  une  histoire  des  moeurs  faite par  les  documents  vrais,  peut  paraitre 
audacieux,  trop  peut-etre,  is  uncalled  for.  The  subject  is  scabrous,  no 
doubt,  in  many  details,  but  it  is  characteristic  and  instructive,  and  w^ell 
worth  the  full  development  it  has  received.  We  must  bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  series  to  which  it  belongs  is  presented  by  the  author 
under  the  general  title  of  Ultalie  du  XVI"  Siecle  ;  and  here  it  seems  to 
us  that  there  is  room  for  objection.  If  the  author  intends,  as  no  doubt 
he  does,  to  represent  '  Lorenzaccio  *  as  a  type  of  Italy  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  that  Italy,  he  says,  sans  foi  ni  loi,  that  siecle  de  toutes  les  igno- 
minies, he  goes  too  far  ;  the  portrait  is  surcharged.  Taken  as  an  individual 
study,  even  as  a  picture  of  what  went  on  at  many  of  the  Italian  courts, 
as  an  analysis  of  the  atmosphere  that  reigned  there,  of  the  character,  aims, 
deeds  of  those  who  surrounded  the  petty  thrones,  the  presentation  is  vivid 
and  accurate.  The  scathing  attack  on  classical  education,  le  hreuvage 
trop  fort,  enervant,  perfide  et  suhtil  que  les  disciplines  classiques  versent 
aux  esprils  mal  formes,  the  scorn  for  ce  Pkctarque, — 
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On  a  farci  (he  says)  les  cerveaux  de  ces  enfants  avec  du  Plutarque,  et 
du  Platon  et  du  Virgile ;  ils  imitent  Harmodius  et  Aristogeiton,  Alcibiade 
et  Socrate,  Nisus  et  Euryale  ;  T education  classique  leur  a  donne  pour  de 
tels  heros  une  devotion  plus  forte  que  celle  dont  d'autres  honorent  les  saints 
du  calendrier ;  un  nom  antique,  un  exemple  antique,  et  tout  se  justifie,  tout  de- 
vient  noble ; 

his  resentment  against  la  contagion  de  Vcxemple  littirairef  Vinfection  du 
classicisme — all  this  is  fully  justified  by  the  case  in  hand,  the  case  of 
Lorenzino  and  of  other  esprits  mal  formes.  It  is  quite  true  that  under  this 
influence  these  interesting  but  ill-balanced  heads  came  to  believe  that  '  a 
madman  is  sublime,  a  criminal  a  hero,'  while  the  parallel  with  the  men- 
tal attitude  of  some  leaders  of  the  French  Kevolution  is  acute.  But  we 
must  pause  before  we  extend  the  indictment  to  all  Italians,  to  the  whole 
of  Italy.  The  presentation  omits  too  much.  Not  all  the  esprits  of  that 
century  were  mal  formes  ;  we  recall  Contarini  and  his  coterie,  Loyola  and 
his  followers  ;  we  find  no  place  in  the  picture  for  Galileo  and  Vesalius 
and  Telesio  and  the  men  of  science ;  for  Bruno  Campanella  and  the 
speculators ;  none  for  such  a  man  as  Michel  Angelo,  such  a  woman  as 
Vittoria  Colonna  ;  and  how  are  we  to  place  so  sane,  so  cold,  so  level  a 
head  as  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  ?  Italy  of  the  sixteenth  century  refuses  to  come 
as  a  whole  into  the  picture.  It  was  not  an  Italy  absolutely  sans  foi 
ni  loi,  nor  was  the  century  the  century  of  all  the  ignominies.  In  the 
face  of  these  names  and  of  the  achievements  they  represent,  it  is  impossible 
to  admit  the  justice  of  such  an  appreciation  as  this  :  et  puis  au  seizieme 
Steele,  dans  ce  siecle  sans  foi  ni  loiy  en  Italie  qui  done  n' est  pas  foil,  plus 
qu'd  demi  ? 

But  as  a  strictly  accurate  historical  study  in  morbid  psychology  the 
work  is  executed  by  a  master  hand.  The  parentage,  character,  and 
education  of  Lorenzino  are  admirably  analysed.  Son  of  a  Soderini — 
a  race  with  bourgeois  qualities  and  popular  political  leanings — and  of  a 
Medici — tous  les  Medicis  etaient  des  monstres,  says  our  author  in  his 
sweeping  style — the  boy  was  frail,  dreamy,  pretty,  pallid.  Brought 
up  at  Florence  and  at  the  family  home  of  Cafaggiolo,  in  the  Mugello, 
soaked  in  sentiment,  harassed  by  the  discord  of  the  Kenaissance  spirit, 
he  early  displayed  the  notes  of  a  morbid  temperament,  the  tristezza 
which  won  him  the  nickname  of  il  Filosofo  and  the  suspicion  of  the 
Florentines,  his  knowledge,  early  gained,  that  V esprit  sort  du  pave  ou  de 
la  glebe.  A  sojourn  in  Venice,  la  cite  putride  et  divine,  was  decisive 
for  his  growth — se  roffine,  s'instruit;  il  se  corrompt,  si  Von  veut, 
car  c'est  a  pen  pres  la  meme  chose.  From  Venice  he  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  relation  the  pope,  Clement  VII,  and  Kome  and  his  holiness  completed 
his  education.  '  Lorenzino,'  says  Varchi,  '  began  to  show  a  restless, 
insatiable  soul  that  loved  to  look  on  evil.'  Though  the  pope's  mignon 
he  was  kept  on  a  pittance.  Seized  by  la  folic  de  Eome,  irritated,  vain, 
bizarre,  he  decapitated  the  statues  on  the  Arch  of  Constantine  and 
was  banished  from  the  city.  By  this  time  his  character  had  received 
or  developed  its  permanent  bent ;  he  was  launched  on  a  career  doomed  to 
end  in  extravagant  crime.  He  attached  himself  to  the  duke  of  Florence, 
though  he  loathed  him,  a  loathing  intensified  by  the  loss  of  a  lawsuit 
through  the  duke's  decision.    He  plotted  to  kill  the  duke  and  his  whole 
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court  by  bringing  down  on  their  heads  the  roof  of  the  temporary  theatre 
in  which  his  play  of  '  Aridosio  '  was  to  be  given,  but  the  architects 
responsible  for  the  building  thwarted  his  design  without  penetrating  it. 
Finally  he  and  a  bravo  with  the  incredible  name  of  Scoronconcolo  slew 
the  duke  in  Lorenzino's  own  apartment,  hard  by  the  Medici  palace. 
Eleven  years  later  a  like  fate  befell  the  assassin,  who  was  done  to  death 
in  the  rio  terra  dei  Nomboli,  near  San  Polo  at  Venice.  The  facts 
themselves  are  not  more  remarkable  than  those  of  other  criminal 
episodes  of  the  Renaissance ;  neither  murder  was  of  much  historical 
moment.  But  the  character  of  Lorenzino  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  students  in  at  least  three  literatures — Italian,  French,  and  English^ 
In  M.  Gauthiez's  remarkable  study  it  has  received  what  we  consider 
to  be  its  final  treatment. 

HoEATio  F.  Brown. 


History  of  Scotland.  Vol.  11.  '  From  the  Accession  of  Mary  Stewart  to 
the  Revolution  of  1689.'  By  P.  Hume  Beown,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Eraser 
Professor  of  Ancient  (Scottish)  History  and  Palaeography  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.     (Cambridge  :  University  Press.     1902.) 

In  dealing  with  a  period  abounding  in  controversial  questions  the  task  of 
selection,  of  observing  due  proportion,  of  maintaining  the  connexion  of 
events,  yet  without  sacrificing  picturesque  detail  wholly  to  the  need  of 
brevity,  is  one  of  great  difficulty  and  delicacy.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
Professor  Hume  Brown  has  acquitted  himself  of  it  satisfactorily.  This 
volume  is  full  of  grave  defects,  not  merely  in  the  suppression  of  essential 
details,  but  also  in  its  statements  of  facts.  It  is  a  strongly  partisan 
history.  In  some  passages  so  much  space  is  devoted  to  a  partisan  pre- 
sentment, that  other  matters,  such  as  Queen  Mary's  trial,  im- 
prisonment, and  execution,  are  huddled  up  in  the  barest,  baldest  narrative. 
Yet  this  was  an  event  by  which  '  all  Christendom  was  stirred,'  and  Scot- 
land •  had  the  first  and  pre-eminent  interest '  in  it.  The  question  whether 
the  '  Casket  Letters '  were  a  forgery,  we  are  told  in  a  footnote  (p.  132), 
'  can  hardly  be  considered  a  historical  question.'  The  author  is  more 
judicial  on  the  question  whether  '  Wysshert,'  who  plotted  Beaton's 
murder,  was  George  Wishart  the  martyr.  But  in  appealing  to  the 
character  of  the  latter,  as  '  the  most  eminent  professor  and  preacher  of 
the  new  faith,'  the  biographer  of  Knox  has  forgotten  that  a  more  eminent 
than  Wishart  approved  of  the  murders  of  Beaton  and  Riccio.  On  p.  26, 
10  June  is  probably  an  error  for  21  July,  when  the  Estates  met  in 
Edinburgh.  21  July  for  the  surrender  of  Beaton's  assassins  should  be 
the  31st ;  18,000  for  the  English  forces  at  Pinkie  is  probably  an  exag- 
geration, and  11,000  for  the  Engagers'  forces  too  few. 

Of  opinions  that  are  at  least  dubious  and  some  carrying  their  own 
refutation  in  this  very  work  we  note,  on  p.  73,  that  the  Scottish  nation 
*  first  attained  to  a  consciousness  of  itself '  in  the  Reformation  ;  we  read 
of  '  the  fervid  temper  with  logical  thinking  and  temperate  action  that  have 
always  distinguished  the  Scottish  people  in  all  crises  of  their  history,' 
p.  73.  How  was  the  new  church  to  be  sustained  ?  '  The  answer  given 
was  the  most  natural  in  the  world :  the  reformed  church  had  an  indis- 
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putable  right  to  the  entire  inheritance  of  the  church  it  had  displaced.  .  .  . 
Without  manifest  injustice  the  ancient  clergy  could  not  be  deprived 
wholesale  of  their  means  of  subsistence,'  p.  75.  Apparently  it  is  *  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world '  for  an  '  indisputable  right '  to  involve 
*  manifest  injustice  '  to  the  undoubted  representatives  of  the  original 
possessors.  P.  80,  the  pope  '  actually  sent  money  to  strengthen  Mary's 
hands;'  but  'the  action  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe  never  went 
beyond  mere  diplomacy.'  Witness  the  pope's  and  Elizabeth's  'mere 
diplomacy.'  On  p.  90  '  pack '  is  a  misprint  for  'jack.'  '  Corrichie,'  p.  91, 
is  not  20  but  15  miles  from  Aberdeen  ;  and  the  Hermitage  not  above  30, 
but  18  (or  by  Saughtree  21)  miles  from  Jedburgh.  We  are  invited  to 
infer  that  Mary  went  to  Jedburgh  solely  to  see  Bothwell.  The  author 
constantly  assumes  that  the  party  he  favours  was  *  the  majority,'  *  the 
mass  of  the  country,'  'the  national  party,'  'the  Scottish  people  with  few 
exceptions,'  &c.  '  A  Catholic  sovereign  could  not  rule  a  Protestant  people  *' 
in  1564,  p.  99.  Yet  in  1561,  p.  77,  'the  great  majority  in  the  country 
— nobles,  barons,  and  commons — were  still  on  the  side  of  the  old  re- 
ligion,' and  in  1566,  p.  108,  '  so  equally  were  the  two  religions  still  divided 
in  the  country  '  (meaning,  the  country  was  divided). 

The  chapter  on  the  Darnley  marriage  omits  many  essential  details. 
It  fails  to  tell  us  why  Moray  opposed  the  marriage,  why  he  became  a 
rebel,  why  he  was  '  put  to  the  horn.' .  In  spite  of  Moray  and  Knox,  our 
author  considers  this  marriage  '  Mary's  one  great  stroke  of  policy.* 
There  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  Elizabeth  was  not  '  furious  at 
the  Darnley  marriage.'  To  say  that  she  '  did  nothing  to  restore  the  late 
situation '  is  far  from  accurate.  On  p.  103,  Mary  '  threw  off  her 
Protestant  advisers  ' ;  but  see  Melville,  Mem.  p.  145  (ed.  1735).  Mary 
'  had  too  good  reason  to  shrink  from  a  curious  scrutiny  into  her  relations 
with  Bothwell  and  Darnley.'  Reason  or  not,  she  repeatedly  demanded 
it,  but  was  always  refused.  To  us  it  seems  that  the  '  shrinking  '  was  on 
the  other  side ;  else  the  mystery  of  the  *  Casket  Letters  '  would  have  been 
no  mystery.  '  Knox's  usual  vigorous  style,'  p.  134,  is  our  author's 
version  of  his  truculent  demand  that  Mary  should  die,  'according  as 
God's  law  commandeth  murderers  and  adulterers  to  dee  the  death.' 
Moray's  betrayal  of  the  English  fugitives  is  confidently  ascribed  to  his 
sense  of  '  duty  '  and  'ideas  of  public  order.'  Bothwellhaugh's  personal 
reasons  for  hating  and  assassinating  him  are  ignored.  On  p.  156  the  27th 
instead  of  the  24th  of  August  is  given  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. On  p.  157  the  death  of  Knox,  and  consequently  the  proclamation 
of  Morton  as  regent,  are  said  to  have  occurred  on  24  Oct.  instead  of 
24  Nov.  The  bombardment  of  Edinburgh  Castle  began  on  21  May  and 
not  19  May,  p.  159.^ 

The  references  on  p.  177  to  Calderwood  do  not  bear  out  the  text. 
The  charge  against  Morton  was  not  that  he  was  '  art  and  part,'  p.  180, 
in  Darnley's  death,  but  *  art  and  part  in  the  foreknowledge  and  conceal- 
ing the  king's  murder.'  Morton  after  his  condemnation  confessed  as 
much.  We  are  not  told  why  his  trial  was  '  an  idle  form.'  Similarly, 
p.  385,  Argyle,  in  1661,  '  had  to  face  a  trial  before  judges  who  meant  that 
it  should  have  but  one  issue.'     *  The  recent  publication  of  a  remarkable 

'  Calderwood,  iii.  282. 
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document  in  James's  own  hand  conclusively  proves  '  that  James  was 
in  the  plot  of  the  Spanish  Blanks,  p.  215  :  the  '  proof  is  not  admitted 
as  *  conclusive  'by  every  one.  To  speak  of  *  assemblies  summoned  at  the 
dictation  of  James,'  p.  226,  ignores  the  law  of  1592.  Yet  the  author 
himself  appeals  to  this  law  in  proof  of  his  assertion  that  *  the  Scottish 
church  had  the  privilege  of  calling  its  own  Assemblies.'  The  date  on 
p.  232,  in  what  he  terms  the  *  so  called  Gowrie  plot,'  should  be  5  Aug., 
not  March ;  and  on  p.  235  for  *  Privy  Council '  we  should  read  *  Con- 
vention of  Estates.'  For  18  June,  p.  293,  Balfour  gives  the  19th. 
Charles  left  Edinburgh  not  on  18  June,  but  18  July,  p.  295. 

As  for  Montrose,  '  glory  was  his  lode  star ; '  *  the  cause  or  the  means 
by  which  glory  was  to  be  won  were  his  secondary  consideration.'     On 
the  other  hand   Argyle,  who  ruined  his   country  and   ended  by  being 
hateful  to  all,  Resolutioners  and  Protesters  alike  (see  pp.  386-7),  was 
*the  one  Scotsman  of  his  time  who  can  be  regarded  as  a  statesman.' 
Montrose's  treatment  of  Aberdeen  in  1644  *  sent  a  shudder  throughout 
Scotland  ;  '  Monk's  production  of  Argyle's  treacherous  letters  '  staggered 
public  men  : '  but  no  evidence  is  given.     As  to  the  judicial  murders  at 
Glasgow,  &c.,  and  notably  at  St.  Andrews,  as  well  as  for  the  massacre 
of  prisoners   and  women  after  Philiphaugh,   '  Montrose  was  primarily 
responsible  for  the  hideous  crime.'     But  of  Montrose's  men  *  it  might  be 
said  that  they  were  without  the  pale  of  humanity.'     The  demand  for 
this  and  other  such  *  hideous  crimes  '  proceeded  not  from  '  certain  '  of  the 
ministers,  p.  337,  but  from  the  whole  Commission  of  Assembly.    It  will 
be  news   to  historians  that  '  Leven,  after  driving  Newcastle  gradually 
before  him,  forced  on  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,'  p.  330.     That  Mont- 
rose defeated  only  'raw  levies,'  pp.  332,  334,   is  an   error,   repeatedly 
exposed.     We  refer  the  reader  to  Guthrie,  p.  145  (ed.  1702) ;  Baillie,  ii. 
264,  268  ;   Balfour,  iii.  286-7,  297,  301-2 ;  General  Baillie,  in  Baillie's 
Letters,  ii.  417,  and  in  Thurloe,  i. ;  and  Gardiner,  Civil  War,  ii.  215,  222. 
On  the  authority  of  Balfour,  ii.  362,  our  author  seems  to  state  that  the 
king  might  not  dissolve  parliament  '  without  requiring  its  own  consent,' 
p.  317.      Balfour  certainly  is  not  responsible  for  this  novel  and  revolu- 
tionary doctrine  ;  he  merely  complains  of  a  certain  informality.    Professor 
Hume  Brown  has  entirely  missed  the  point  of  the  passage  referred  to. 
Montrose's    private     correspondence    with    his    sovereign,    whom     his 
Covenanting  oath  swore  him  to  defend,  'was   a  distinct  breach  of  his 
Covenanting  oath.'     The  map   at  this  stage,   showing  the  division   of 
Covenanters  and  Royalists  in  1644,  is  worse  than  useless,  marking  whole 
districts  in  wrong  colours.     But  worse  still  is  the  map  of  eight  various 
campaigns  after  p.  430.    It  is  impossible  to  trace  so  many  on  so  small  a 
scale  with   any  comfort.      Montrose's   ended  apparently   at    Glasgow. 
Philiphaugh  and  how   he  got  there  are   not   marked  ;    and  his  last — 
Carbisdale— campaign  is  omitted.     The  arrows  about  Inverlochy  march 
in  the  wrong  directions.    His  fourth  campaign  begins  at  Inverness  and 
had,   apparently,   no  connexion  with   his  third,   ending   at   Inverlochy. 
Cromwell's  campaign   begins  at  Dunbar   and  ends  at  Edinburgh  ;  and 
Argyle's  ends  at  Glasgow,  with  Ivilpatrick  omitted.    Lochaber  is  mis- 
placed and  Appin  omitted. 

The  treatment  of  the  Restoration  period  is  not  more  satisfactory. 
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The  best  chapters  in  the  book  are  those  which  deal  with  the  social 
conditions  of  the  country,  Lowlands  and  Highlands.  In  general 
the  author's  style  is  clear  and  readable,  though  at  times  involved 
in  obscurities  by  a  lax  use  of  pronouns ;  e.g.,  p.  50,  'for  the  Protestant 
party '  in  Scotland  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  *  meant  that  they  might 
now  reckon  on  the  support  of  a  power  whose  interests  must  henceforth 
be  more  or  less  closely  bound  up  with  her  own.'  A  highly  complex 
instance  of  this  style  occurs  on  p.  8,  and  similar  errors  on  pp.  47,  48, 
408,  &c.  The  volume  closes  with  a  useful  bibliography  of  authorities  on 
each  period,  which  would  have  been  improved  by  alphabetic  arrangement, 

H.  F.  MoRLAND  Simpson. 


Documente    privitore    la    Istoria    Bomdnilor    culese    de    Eudoxko    de 

Hurmuzaki.    Vol.  XII.  (1594-1602)  cuprinzind  documente  adnotate 

§i  puhlicate  de  N.  Jorga.     (Bucuresci :  1903.) 
Documente    privitoare   la  farnilia   Callimachi,    adionate,    puhlicate   §i 

introvdrdsite  de  o  prefafd  de  N.  Jorga.     Vol.  II.    (Bucurejti :  Insti- 

tutul  *  Minerva.'  1903.) 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  indefatigable  labour  with  which  Pro- 
fessor Jorga  collects  materials  to  serve  for  the  history  of  the  Rumanian 
people  and  their  rulers.  The  vast  volume  of  1,315  pages  which  he  has 
added  to  the  already  gigantic  Hurmuzaki  collection,  and  the  smaller  tome 
of  760  pages  which  completes  his  study  of  the  Callimachi  family,  are 
proofs  of  a  love  of  research,  which  is  not  always  discriminating.  For  in 
this  huge  and  sometimes  irrelevant  mass  of  papers  it  will  not  be  easy  for 
the  historian  to  pick  out  the  salient  facts,  even  with  the  aid  of  an  index. 
The  twelfth  volume  of  the  Hurmuzaki  collection  (counting  all  the 
parts  and  supplements  it  is  really  the  twenty- ninth)  deals  with  the 
important  period  of  Michael  the  Brave,  under  whom  the  three  Rumanian 
lands  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Transylvania  were  for  a  brief  space 
united.  It  is  exclusively  concerned,  however,  with  the  affairs  of  the  last- 
named  country.  Its  sources  are  the  archives  of  Vienna,  Milan,  Venice, 
Naples,  Danzig,  and  one  or  two  other  places,  and  the  documents  are  in 
seven  different  languages,  Latin  and  German  being  the  most  common. 
The  frontispiece  shows  us  Michael  at  the  court  of  the  art-loving 
emperor,  Rudolph  II,  of  whose  signature  we  have  a  facsimile.  The  most 
interesting  letters  are  those  of  the  emperor,  of  the  king  of  Poland,  and  of 
Pope  Clement  VIII.  One  document  mentions  the  English  ambassador  at 
Constantinople ;  another,  dated  1600,  is  a  letter  from  the  pretender  to 
the  Moldavian  throne,  who  styles  himself  *  Jacobus,  king  of  Racsia  (Novi- 
Bazar),  Bosnia,  and  Serbia.'  We  also  have  various  accounts  of  Michael's 
murder  by  Basta's  men  in  1601. 

The  second  volume  of  documents  concerning  the  Callimachi  family 
(the  first  volume  was  noticed  by  us  in  vol.  xviii.,  p.  577  of  this 
Review)  contains  a  mass  of  materials,  ranging  between  the  years  1692 
and  1837,  and  taken  from  the  family  papers,  from  the  state  archives  at 
Jassy,  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  from  collections  at  Lemberg  and  Cracow,  and 
from  the  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Dutch  diplomatic  correspondence.  The 
documents  are  in  various  languages,  the  most  curious  being  Greek,  which 
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is  equally  bad  whether  written  in  Greek  or  in  Latin  characters.  They 
contain  abundant  allusions  to  the  history  of  the  two  principalities.  We 
read  of  the  decapitation  of  Gregory  Callimachi  in  1769  for  plotting  with 
the  Russians,  and  of  Janko  Callimachi,  ex-dragoman  of  the  Porte,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  of  Greek  independence ;  of  the  appointment  of 
John  Callimachi  as  hosiiodar  of  Moldavia  in  1758,  of  Alexander  Callimachi 
in  1795,  and  of  Charles  Callimachi  for  the  first  time  in  1806 ;  and  there 
is  an  interesting  account  of  the  ceremonies  when  a  new  liospodar 
was  appointed  and  received  the  huha^  or  tall  bonnet,  which  one  sees  in 
^Id  Rumanian  portraits.  A  despatch  of  1762  notices  the  special  regard 
paid  by  the  Porte  to  England,  and  one  letter  alludes  to  the  attempt 
of  the  false  Peter  III  to  stir  up  the  Montenegrins  in  1768  ;  we  also  find 
a  passing  allusion  to  the  famous  Corfiote,  Eugeneios  Boulgaris,  as  *  a 
learned  Greek.*  The  volume  contains  two  facsimiles  of  the  Callimachi 
family's  handwriting,  and  a  map  of  Moldavia,  drawn  up  by  the  Greek 
patriot  Rhegas,  and  dedicated  to  Alexander  Callimachi. 

W.  Miller. 


The  Voyages  of  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Quiros,  1595  to  1606.  Translated 
and  edited  by  Sir  Clements  Maekham.  2  vols.  (London  :  Hakluyt 
Society.     1904.) 

These  volumes  present  for  the  first  time  in  English  a  collection  of  the 
most  important  documents  bearing  on  the  voyages  of  Quiros,  the  last 
of  the  Spanish  navigators,  as  he  has  been  called ;  for,  though  a  Portuguese 
by  birth,  the  whole  of  his  adult  life  was  passed  as  a  Spanish  subject. 
They  are  produced  under  the  competent  editorship  of  Sir  Clements 
Markham,  who  in  a  concise  introduction  sketches  the  main  facts  in  the 
life  of  the  navigator,  and  gives  an  appreciation  of  his  character  and  of 
the  value  of  his  achievements.  The  documents  have  all  been  printed 
before  in  Spanish  (and  some  few  in  English  also),  but  the  works  in 
which  they  appeared  are  not  generally  accessible,  so  that  by  bringing 
them  together  into  one  collection  the  editor  has  earned  the  gratitude  of 
all  students  of  geographical  discovery. 

As  is  well  known,  Quiros  sailed  in  1595  as  pilot  to  Alvaro  de 
Mendafia,  and  it  was  through  this  voyage  that  he  became  fired  with 
the  ambition  of  discovering  the  supposed  great  southern  continent,  an 
ambition  which  became  the  consuming  passion  of  the  rest  of  his  life. 
His  own  voyage  in  1606,  though  a  failure  as  regards  its  main  object,  led 
to  the  discovery,  among  other  islands,  of  the  New  Hebrides  group,  as 
well  as  of  the  passage  between  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  which  fell  to 
the  lot  of  his  second  in  command,  Luiz  Vaz  de  Torres.  The  best 
authority  for  both  voyages  is  the  Historia  del  Descuhrimiento  de  las 
Begiones  Austriales,  written  in  all  probability  by  the  poet  Belmonte 
Bermudez,  but  first  printed  (in  Spanish)  by  Zaragoza  in  1876.  The 
translation  of  this  narrative  forms  the  bulk  of  the  first  volume.  The 
other  documents  include  the  account  of  Mendaua's  voyage,  written  by 
Quiros  for  the  governor  of  the  Philippines,  and,  in  regard  to  the  second 
voyage,  the  accounts  of  the  pilot  Gaspar  de  Leza,  of  the  historian 
Torquemada,  and  of   Torres,   together  with   a   few  minor  documents, 
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including  a  selection  of  the  many  memorials  addressed  by  Quiros  to  the 
Spanish  government  when  vainly  endeavouring  to  combat  the  intrigues 
which  worried  him  to  a  premature  death.  It  was  the  misfortune  of 
Quiros,  who,  though  a  somewhat  visionary  enthusiast,  was  no  doubt  a 
capable  seaman,  to  live  at  a  time  when  Spain's  decadence  had  become  an 
established  fact ;  for  had  his  projects  received  adequate  support  they  might 
quite  possibly  have  led  to  an  anticipation  of  the  discoveries  of  Cook  and 
others  nearly  two  centuries  later.  In  character  he  was,  as  Sir  Clements. 
Markham  points  out,  in  many  ways  comparable  to  Columbus,  notably  in; 
his  rehgious  enthusiasm,  his  devotion  to  one  absorbing  idea,  and  in  his 
mildness,  carried  no  doubt  to  excess,  in  his  dealings  with  the  unruly 
elements  which  set  themselves  against  him. 

The  work  includes  reproductions  of  a  remarkable  series  of  maps  made 
during  the  second  voyage,  and  an  interesting  list  (supplied  by  Mr.  B. 
Soulsby)  of  maps  representing  the  southern  continent  from  1570 
onwards.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  interesting  to  carry  the  list  back 
earlier  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  the  maps  of  Fine,  Desceliers,  Desliens, 
and  others,  whose  ideas  respecting  the  supposed  South-land  their 
successors  at  the  close  of  the  century  were  but  reproducing. 

E,  Heawood. 


A  History  of  the   Gunpowder  Plot :    the   Conspiracy  and  its  Agents, 
By  Philip  Sidney.     (London  :  Religious  Tract  Society.    1904.) 

Mr.  Sidney  believes  nearly,  although  not  quite,  every  piece  of  adverse 
gossip  or  evidence  against  the  Jesuits  whose  names  appear  upon  his 
pages ;  he  is  unsparing  in  his  abuse  of  the  Society,  and  he  makes  the  very 
bold  assertion  of  the  Jesuits  that  '  in  the  interests  of  their  society  they 
would  stop  at  no  offence,  however  shocking,  when  occasion  served.'  But 
he  admits  the  *  terrible  persecutions '  undergone  by  the  Roman  catholics 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  they  had  been  '  grossly  deceived ' 
by  the  promises  made  to  them  by  James  I  before  his  accession.  He  allows 
that  Father  John  Gerard,  S.J.,  was  ignorant  of  the  plot,  gravely  adding 
that  *this  Father  Gerard,  S.J.,  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Father 
John  Gerard,  S.J.,  author  of  What  teas  the  Gunpoiuder  Plot  ?  (published 
in  1897).'  He  says  that  the  treatment  of  Father  Oldcorne,  S.J.,  in  the 
Tower  was  '  most  unjust,'  that  Father  Garnet,  S.J.,  *  received  anything 
but  a  fair  trial ; '  and  he  quotes,  with  apparent  approbation,  Mr.  Gar- 
diner's statement  that 

if  aU  liars  had  been  subjected  to  punishment  it  would  have  gone  hard 
with  those  members  of  the  government,  whoever  they  were,  who,  in  order  to 
involve  the  Jesuits  in  the  charge  of  complicity  with  the  plot,  deliberately 
suppressed  the  words  in  which  Winter  and  Fawkes  declared  that  Gerard,  when 
he  administered  the  sacrament  to  the  original  conspirators,  was  ignorant  of  the 
oath  which  ihey  had  previously  taken. 

In  one  place  he  even  defends  the  character  of  a  Jesuit  against  Mr. 
Gardiner.  This  historian  believed  that  Nicholas  Owen,  S.J.,  committed 
suicide  in  the  Tower,  whereas  Mr.  Sidney  is  of  opinion  that  his  death 
was  the  result  of  excessive  torture.     And,  writing  of  the  period  subsequent 
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to  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  Mr.  Sidney  gives  a  long  list  of  the  *  hard- 
ships undergone  by  the  English  Romanists  during  the  seventeenth 
century.' 

We  have  dwelt  upon  these  admissions,  because  everybody  interested  in 
the  study  of  history  ought  heartily  to  welcome  any  symptom  of  an  incli- 
nation to  fairness,  and  breadth  of  vision,  in  the  works  of  those  who  write 
from  avowedly  partisan  points  of  view.  Unfortunately  an  inclination, 
and  even  an  intention,  to  be  fair  does  not  invariably  insure  fairness.  Mr. 
Sidney  does  not  always  deal  with  the  accusations  against  Garnet  very 
logically.  After  stating  that  *  during  the  whole  time  he  was  in  the  Tower 
Garnet  indulged  freely  in  wine,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  overcome  by 
the  effects  of  his  potations,'  he  goes  on  to  say,  '  The  Jesuit  story  that  this 
is  a  mere  protestant  calumny  is  controverted  by  the  fact  that  an  agent 
was  sent  from  Rome  to  England  by  Father  Parsons  to  inquire  into 
Garnet's  conduct,  owing  to  the  reports  which  had  reached  headquarters 
of  his  drunkenness  and  immorality.'  Surely  it  is  a  very  curious  argu- 
ment that,  because  an  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  truth  of  a  report,  that 
report  cannot  have  been  a  calumny.  As  counsel  for  the  prosecution  we 
suppose  that  it  was  Mr.  Sidney's  duty  to  support  the  accusations  against 
Garnet's  moral  character ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  by  so 
doing  he  has  strengthened  his  case.  He  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
traitorous  conduct  of  Garnet  and  others  in  encouraging  Baynham's 
mission  to  Rome  ;  but  there  is  ample  evidence  that  Garnet  expected  that 
that  mission,  if  fully  carried  out,  would  have  resulted  in  the  pope's 
forbidding  any  violent  attempts  against  the  British  government.  Like 
several  other  writers  upon  the  subject  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  Mr.  Sidney 
makes  a  guess  at  the  authorship  of  the  letter  warning  Mounteagle  of  the 
danger.  He  believes  that  letter  to  have  been  written  by  Anne  Vaux  ;  but 
his  opinion  is  based  upon  pure  speculation.  He  does  not  give  his  authority 
for  his  statement  that  Garnet  knew  '  all  about  the  plot  from  Greenway, 
and  that,  too,  outside  the  confessional.'  There  is  ample  evidence  that 
Greenway  communicated  the  plot  to  Garnet  under  seal  of  confession. 
Greenway  had  learned  of  it  from  Catesby  under  seal  of  confession,  and 
Catesby  had  given  Greenway  permission  to  communicate  it  to  Garnet 
under  seal  of  confession.  Catesby,  moreover,  had  told  Greenway  that 
neither  of  them  was  to  be  bound  by  the  seal  of  confession  if  lawfully 
questioned  about  the  matter  by  his  superiors,'  an  event  most  unlikely  to 
happen  until  after  the  execution  of  the  plot  or  its  general  discovery. 
We  doubt  w^hether  Mr.  Sidney  fully  understands  this  point. 

The  Gunpowder  Plot  is  a  subject  upon  which  many  students,  with 
equally  honest  intention,  and  upon  the  same  evidence,  are  likely  ever  to 
differ  as  to  certain  details.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Sidney's  treatise 
upon  that  plot  tells  us  anything  new,  or  that,  by  suggestion  or  inference, 
it  throws  any  very  fresh  or  brilliant  light  upon  the  motives  or  the 
actions  of  the  conspirators  ;  but  the  book  appears  to  have  been  undertaken 
with  the  object  of  telling  the  truth,  it  is  by  no  means  badly  written,  and 
it  is  very  well  illustrated.  T.  L. 

'  See  Father  Garnet  and  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  by  the  Kev.  J.  Pollen,  S.J.,  p.  11. 
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George  Villiers,  Second  Duke  of  Buckingham  :  a  Study  in  the  History  of 
the  Bestoration.  ByLady  Burghclere.  (London:  John  Murray.  1903.) 

Lady  Burghclere  has  written  an  interesting  book  about  an  interesting 
man.  She  has  given  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  the  magnates  of 
Stuart  times.  She  has  not  confined  herself  to  the  Restoration  court, 
which  Anthony  Hamilton  depicted  so  graphically  in  the  Memoires  dto 
Comte  de  Grammont.  She  has  treated  of  the  country  as  well  as  the 
town,  tracing  Buckingham's  connexion  with  Yorkshire  through  his 
father's  marriage  with  Katherine  Manners  and  his  own  marriage  with 
Mary  Fairfax.  In  other  respects  her  book  is  well  balanced.  It  never 
degenerates  into  a  chronicle  of  scandal,  as  such  a  biography  might  easily 
do.  The  petty  wickedness  of  Buckingham  and  of  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries is  not  unduly  heightened,  while  it  is  relieved  by  contrast  with 
such  characters  as  Buckingham's  faithful  and  affectionate  wife  and  the 
upright  and  high-minded  Ormonde.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  paint 
the  age  more  artificial  or  more  corrupt  than  it  was.  Lady  Burghclere 
has  refrained  from  overdrawing — in  itself  no  small  merit  in  dealing  with 
such  a  subject,— and  her  narrative  does  not  suffer  in  interest  in  con- 
sequence of  this  restraint. 

Perhaps  Lady  Burghclere  has  been  least  successful  in  dealing  with 
Buckingham's  political  career.  She  has  scarcely  tried  to  indicate  the 
principles  which  guided  his  actions  or  to  describe  the  ideas  of  govern- 
ment which  inspired  his  contemporaries.  Buckingham  belonged  to 
that  group  of  ultra-loyalists  who  believed  that  state  affairs  should  be 
regulated  by  the  direct  will  of  the  king,  and  who  aspired  by  intriguing  for 
his  favour  to  obtain  a  large  share  of  power  for  themselves.  He  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  political  principles  of  the  constitutional  royalists,  who 
under  Clarendon  held  the  administration  during  the  first  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  Clarendon  believed  that  the  secret  of  successful 
government  lay  in  a  strong  privy  council,  which  should  control  the 
various  departments  of  state,  and  to  which  the  king  should  submit  all 
important  matters  for  consideration.  To  Buckingham  the  conception 
was  unpleasing,  because  it  left  no  place  for  a  great  unofficial  adviser, 
such  as  his  father  had  been  formerly  and  such  as  he  himself  aspired  to 
be.  When  Clarendon,  therefore,  drew  on  himself  the  suspicions  of  par- 
liament and  was  accused,  among  other  things,  of  urging  the  king  to 
establish  a  military  despotism,  Buckingham  and  the  court  party  supported 
the  attack,  in  spite  of  their  own  despotic  leanings,  because  he  obstructed 
their  accession  to  power.  On  the  fall  of  the  great  minister  Buckingham 
expected  to  succeed,  and  to  some  extent  did  succeed,  to  his  authority. 
But  it  is  hardly  judicious  in  Lady  Burghclere  to  apply  to  him,  as  she 
does  once  or  twice,  so  well  defined  a  constitutional  term  as  that  of  prime 
minister.  Clarendon  resembled  a  modern  prime  minister  in  holding  high 
office,  but  Buckingham  never  at  any  time  held  a  greater  position  than 
that  of  master  .of  the  horse,  an  office  which  usually,  though  not  always, 
obtained  for  its  holder  a  seat  in  the  privy  council. 

Buckingham's  failure  to  attain  the  pre-eminence  he  Sought  was  partly 
due  to  his  lack  of  capacity  for  affairs.  This  was  conspicuously  shown  in 
his  embassies  to  France  and  Holland,  which  have  been  clearly  outlined 
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by  Lady  Burghclere,  though  much  of  the  detail  of  these  missions  has 
still  to  be  drawn  from  the  archives.  But  the  chief  reason  for  his  inability 
to  attain  the  authority  he  desired  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  his  views 
clashed  with  Charles's  theories  of  government.  On  the  fall  of  Clarendon 
Charles,  weary  of  supervision,  wished  to  follow  the  example  of  Louis  XIV 
in  transacting  important  affairs  privately  with  individual  ministers,  and 
thus  isolating  the  administrative  departments  while  bringing  them  all 
under  his  personal  control.  The  struggle  for  power  between  Bucking- 
ham and  Arlington  was  determined  by  these  aims  of  the  king.  Arlington 
acquiesced  in  the  system  of  government  by  departments,  for  which  he 
was  admirably  fitted.  Buckingham  with  less  ability  had  wider  ambitions, 
which  were  never  satisfied  and  never  could  be  satisfied  under  a  king  like 
Charles  II.  The  inferiority  of  his  understanding  was  conspicuously  dis- 
played on  the  occasion  of  his  fall.  In  January  1674,  partly  to  propitiate 
the  commons,  who  were  clamouring  for  the  removal  of  the  king's  advisers, 
including  himself,  partly  in  simple  malice  against  Arhngton,  he  broke 
through  the  secrecy  enjoined  on  him  by  his  oath  as  a  privy  councillor 
and  detailed  to  an  eager  house  of  commons  the  precise  advice  given  by 
each  minister  to  the  crown.  This  Charles  never  forgave,  and  it  is 
almost  incredible  that  Buckingham  should  have  been  blind  to  the  enormity 
of  his  offence.  By  betraying  his  colleagues  he  was  assisting  the  house  of 
commons  to  establish  its  control  over  every  part  of  the  administration. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  he  acted  mainly  from  personal 
apprehension  or  from  hatred  of  Arlington.  Echard's  narrative  of  the 
proceedings  in  parliament,  which  Lady  Burghclere  has  followed,  suggests 
the  former  alternative,  but  it  is  too  brief  to  be  conclusive  and  Grey's 
account  adds  nothing.  In  tracing  Buckingham's  political  fortunes  Lady 
Burghclere  has  given  too  much  importance  to  personal  considerations,  to 
the  likes  and  dislikes  of  such  people  as  Barbara  Villiers  and  Louise  de 
Keroualle.  The  influence  of  favourites  and  mistresses  is  generally  exag- 
gerated by  their  contemporaries,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  inner 
workings  of  government.  In  matters  of  state  Charles  II  was  too  shrewd 
to  be  habitually  swayed  by  domestic  influences,  and  though  Buckingham's 
feud  with  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  may  have  exerted  a  prejudicial  effect 
on  his  fortunes  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  recognising  that  his  failure  was 
mainly  due  to  his  own  incapacity  and  to  the  incompatibility  of  his  views 
with  those  of  the  king. 

It  may  be  worth  while  noticing  some  minor  inaccuracies  in  this  book 
The  proper  title  of  Alexander  Leighton's  book,  referred  to  on  p.  55,  is 
Sion*s  Plea  against  the  Prelacie,  On  the  following  page  the  date  of  Sir 
Elisha  Leighton's  death  is  incorrectly  given  as  1682.  He  died  on  9  Jan. 
1684-5.  Had  he  died  in  1682  he  could  not  have  been  *  laid  to  rest  beside 
his  saintly  brother,'  for  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  did  not  die  until 
25  June  1684.  On  the  same  page  the  statement  is  made  that  Titus  was 
the  author  of  Killing  no  Murder.  Evelyn  first  made  this  statement,  but 
it  is  now  believed  that  this  attack  on  Cromwell  was  the  work  of  Edward 
Sexby.  Sexby's  confession,  which  is  printed  in  Thurloe's  Collection  of 
State  Papers  (ed.  Birch,  vi.  560),  seems  conclusive  in  regard  to  the 
authorship.  On  p.  62  the  date  of  the  act  of  parliament  for  the  banish- 
ment of  Lilburne  should  be  given  as  30  Jan.  1652.      On  p.  144  the 
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statement  that  Buckingham '  thrust  himself  aboard  the  Earl  of  Saitd- 
wichj'  should  read  '  thrust  himself  aboard  the  Earl  of  Sandwich's  ship,  the 
Prince,*  There  was  no  ship  in  the  fleet  called  the  '  Earl  of  Sandwich.' 
On  p.  265,  line  15,  for  '  Moes  '  read  *  Maas.'  In  one  or  two  cases  indi- 
viduals have  been  designated  by  titles  before  they  actually  received  them. 
Instances  of  this  are  the  references  to  Arlington  on  p.  127  and  to  the 
duke  of  Grafton  and  the  'little  duchess'  on  pp.  251-2.  The  statement 
on  pp.  273-4  that  the  term  *  cabal '  had  for  some  time  been  used  '  to 
designate  that  inner  committee  of  the  privy  council,  the  parent  of  our 
modern  cabinet,'  is  too  definite.  It  is  true  that  the  term  '  cabal '  had 
been  used  for  some  time  with  a  political  significance,  but  a  reference  to 
the  instances  of  early  usage  in  the  New  English  Dictionary  will  show  that 
that  significance  was  vague.  The  famous  Cabal  did  not  possess  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  modern  cabinet.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
even  historical  continuity  of  development  can  be  shown  between  the  Cabal 
and  the  cabinet. 

The  excellent  reproductions  of  portraits  of  Buckingham  and  of  other 
prominent  persons  connected  with  his  history  which  adorn  this  volume 
are  worthy  of  high  praise.  Perhaps  the  best  of  all  are  those  of  Bucking- 
ham and  his  brother  as  children,  from  Vandyck's  picture  at  Windsor,  and 
that  of  Lady  Shrewsbury,  from  Lely's  picture  at  Cliveden. 

E.  I.  Cablyle. 

Histoire  de  la  Banqued'Angleterre.    Par  A.  Andrj^ad^is.   2  vols.   (Paris: 

Kousseau.     1904.) 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  perhaps  has  hitherto  escaped  general  attention, 
but  is  noticed  both  by  the  author  of  these  volumes  in  his  introductory 
chapter  and  by  Professor  Lyon-Caen  in  his  commendatory  preface, 
that  no  complete  history  of  the  Bank  of  England  has  been  yet  produced 
either  in  English  or  in  any  foreign  language.  It  is  remarkable  that 
now  it  should  have  been  reserved  for  a  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Athens  to  fill  this  obvious  gap  in  our  economic  literature.  We  may  on 
this  account  the  more  gratefully  and  heartily  congratulate  M.  Andreades 
on  the  complete  success  which  has  attended  what  he  himself  modestly 
describes  as  a  bold  enterprise,  on  which  he  would  hardly  have  ventured, 
had  he  at  the  outset  realised  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  under- 
taking. He  observes  that  the  only  truly  scientific  work  which  has  previously 
been  written  on  the  subject  is  Thorold  Rogers'  account  of  the  *  First  Nine 
Years  of  the  Bank  of  England.'  But  that  admirable  book  was  the  result 
of  accident  rather  than  design,  and  was  due  to  the  fortunate  chance  which 
brought  the  historian  of  Agriculture  and  of  Prices,  in  the  course  of  his 
researches  for  his  magnum  opus,  into  contact  with  a  weekly  register  of 
the  quotations  of  Bank  stock  from  1694  to  1703 ;  and  this  opusculumy 
as  it  may  perhaps  be  not  inaccurately  described,  dealt  with  a  compara- 
tively brief,  though  important,  period  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Bank's 
existence.  With  that  conspicuous  exception  M.  Andreades  shows  that 
such  attempts  at  a  history  as  have  been  made  either  have  been  too 
popular  and  superficial  to  be  really  satisfactory,  or  have  merely  occupied 
a   few  chapters  in   books   devoted  in  the  main  to  other   subjects   or 
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written  under  the  distorting  influence  of  a  wish  to  prove  special  views. 
And  yet,  as  M.  Andreades  urges,  it  could  not  be  alleged  with  any 
show  of  reason  either  that  the  subject  itself  was  undeserving  of  the 
detailed  treatment  here  bestowed,  or  that  the  material  was  wanting  from 
which  an  adequate  trustworthy  narrative  could  be  compiled.  For,  in 
addition  to  a  number  of  official  publications  which,  from  the  time  of  the 
Eeport  of  the  Bullion  Committee  onwards,  have  been  issued  in  relation 
to  the  Bank,  and  to  the  proceedings  of  full-dress  Parliamentary  debates 
occurring  at  important  crises  in  its  history,  in  which  such  speakers  as 
Canning,  Peel,  and  Gladstone,  and  such  authorities  as  Ricardo,  took  a 
part,  there  is  a  mass  of  pamphlet  literature  especially  connected  with  the 
original  establishment  and  early  development  of  this  famous  institution, 
while  the  controversy  which  raged  around  the  Act  of  1844  fills  a  large 
chapter  in  most  of  the  accounts  of  monetary  theory  and  history.  All  this 
copious  material  M.  Andreades  has  diligently  examined,  and  his  historical 
narrative  is  preceded  by  a  full  and  useful  bibliography. 

Of  the  high  place  the  Bank  has  taken  among  the  financial  insti- 
tutions of  the  world  at  large,  of  the  leading  position  it  has  secured  in 
the  hierarchy  of  the  banking  business  of  our  own  country  alone,  of  its 
close  connexion,  not  merely  with  the  economic  and  commercial  life  of 
the  English  nation,  but  also  with  its  politics,  our  author  has  supplied  a 
detailed  consecutive  account.  He  thinks  it  necessary  indeed  to  reply 
expressly  to  one  reproach  which,  he  says,  may  not  impossibly  be  urged 
against  his  treatment  of  his  tlieme.  It  might,  he  acknowledges,  be  con- 
tended that,  in  writing  the  history  of  the  Bank,  he  had  also  attempted  to 
embrace  too  large  a  portion  of  the  general  history  of  England.  But  he 
pleads  in  justification  for  the  course  which  he  has  followed  the  very 
intimate  relations  which  can  be  established  between  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  Bank  and  the  movements  of  the  world  of  politics.  The  Bank  was,  as 
he  shows,  founded  largely  for  political  reasons.  Its  continued  existence 
and  prosperity  were  linked  to  the  preservation  of  the  constitutional 
changes  accomplished  by  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Its  early  development, 
which,  in  its  chequered  fortunes,  and  the  mingled  favour  and  hostility 
which  it  experienced,  furnishes  a  striking  contrast  to  the  uneventful 
quiet  career  of  the  kindred  institution  of  the  Bank  of  France,  was 
exposed  to  peculiar  peril  from  the  vigorous  onslaughts  of  the  Jacobites. 
The  Bank  was,  in  fact,  for  long  a  centre  of  Whig  influence. 

M.  Andreades,  however,  penetrates  beyond  this  period  of  struggling 
infancy  to  what  we  may  perhaps  distinguish  as  a  previous  embryonic 
stage,  when  the  forces  were  maturing,  and  the  conditions  were  preparing, 
to  which  the  birth  of  the  Bank  was  due.  The  banking  functions 
discharged  by  the  goldsmiths,  with  their  certificates  or  notes,  are 
examined.  The  consequences  of  the  high-handed  dishonest  action  of 
the  Stuart  kings  in  taking  forcibly  for  their  own  use  money  deposited  for 
safe  keeping  are  made  plain.  The  origin  and  development  of  the  Bank 
itself  are  next  described.  The  commercial  necessity,  connected  with  the 
want  of  a  lower  rate  of  interest  and  of  a  fiduciary  currency,  and  the 
political  necessity,  which  sprang  from  the  financial  situation  produced 
by  the  great  expense  of  the  war  with  France  and  the  inadequate  yield  of 
the  taxes,  are  explained.     Thoy  were  jointly  responsible  for  the  favour- 
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able  welcome  given  in  influential  quarters  to  the  novel  plan  of  Paterson. 
Nor  does  M.  Andreades  neglect  to  note  the  differences  between  the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  various  important  Continental  banks  which 
had  preceded  it,  or  to  indicate  clearly  the  distinctions  to  be  drawn 
between  the  smaller  privileges  it  first  enjoyed  and  the  valuable  monopoly 
which  it  acquired  only  at  a  later  date.  The  difficulties  and  dangers 
through  which  it  passed  are  then  narrated;  and  we  see,  for  instance, 
how  the  Bank,  by  an  accidental  stroke  of  luck,  escaped  comparatively 
unscathed  from  the  disasters  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble ;  and  at  a  later 
time  how  serious  was  the  pressure  to  which  it  was  exposed  by  Pitt's 
peremptory  demands  for  large  financial  aid  in  the  Napoleonic  War. 
But,  M.  Andreades  urges,  the  Bank's  own  action  in  limiting  banking 
facilities  combined  with  the  requirements  of  the  Government  to  cause 
the  restriction  of  cash  payments  in  1797.  That  notable  epoch  in  the 
monetary  history  of  our  country  is  impartially  but  thoroughly  examined 
by  the  author  of  this  book ;  and  with  the  resumption  of  cash  payments 
in  1819  the  first  volume  of  his  history  concludes.  In  the  second  he  is 
more  immediately  engaged  with  the  operations  of  the  Bank  itself.  The 
reasons  whicli  led  to  the  Act  of  1841  are,  as  we  might  expect,  described 
in  full  detail,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  since  that  famous  Act  was 
passed,  both  at  special  times  of  crisis  and  in  ordinary  years,  is  care- 
fully investigated.  M.  Andreades  brings  his  history  down  so  far  as  to 
examine  closely  the  proposals  for  an  additional  reserve  to  be  used  in 
seasons  of  emergency  put  forward  by  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Goschen  after  the 
latest  serious  crisis,  which  in  1890  was  threatened  rather  than  actually 
produced  by  the  difficulties  of  the  financial  house  of  the  Barings.  His 
criticisms  of  the  Act  of  1844  and  his  suggestions  for  reform  are  characteris- 
tically moderate,  and  indeed  appear  to  us  convincing.  In  an  appendix 
an  account  of  the  relations  between  the  Bank  and  the  Treasury  is  furnished, 
and  certain  documents,  such  as  the  Act  of  1844  and  the  speech  in  Parlia- 
ment of  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  that  time,  are  reproduced  in  full. 

M.  Andreades  has  performed  a  difficult  task  with  diligence  and 
judgment.  We  feel  little  doubt  that  his  work  will  find  acceptance 
as  the  authoritative  history  of  the  Bank  ;  for  he  has  spared  no  pains  to 
familiarise  himself  with  the  necessary  material,  he  has  arranged  his 
subject  in  appropriate  divisions  and  subdivisions,  his  narrative  is  as  com- 
plete and  lucid  as  it  is  interesting,  and  his  opinions  on  the  vexed  questions 
which  he  considers  are  impartial  without  being  indecisive. 

L.  L.  Price. 

La  Guerre  de  Sci^t  Ans  :  Hhtoire  Diploviatique  et  Militaire.    Tomes  II, 
III.    Par  Richard  Waddington.     (Paris  :  Firmin  Didot.     1904.) 

Uklike  some  other  general  wars — unlike  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  for 
instance,  in  which,  as  Gustavus  Adolphus  wrote  to  Oxenstjerna,  all  the 
conflicts  of  Europe  seemed  to  have  mixed  up  with  one  another  and  become 
a  single  war — the  Seven  Years'  War  has  no  unity,  and  at  times  seems  to 
possess  scant  coherence.  Hence  a  quite  unmistakable  difficulty  is  im- 
posed upon  the  historian  ;  and  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  in  the  volumes 
before  us,  which  cover  the  various  campaigns  of  the  years  1758  and  1759, 
M.  Waddington  has  been  able  to  pursue  his  synchronistic  method  of 
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treatment  with  invariable  success.  Thus,  after  he  has  carried  on  his 
account  of  the  Prussian  operations  and  the  resistance  to  them  beyond 
Zorndorf  and  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  their  definitive  retreat  in 
the  early  part  of  November  1758,  he  introduces  a  brief  notice  of  Wedell's 
action  against  the  Swedes  (who  played  an  extremely  inglorious  part  in 
these  campaigns),  and  has  hereupon  to  narrate  the  story  of  the  Austrian 
campaign,  of  which  the  central  incident  was  the  surprise  of  Hochkirch, 
from  its  opening,  which  dates  as  far  back  as  the  latter  part  of  August.  Or, 
again,  in  his  third  volume  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  interrupt  the  story  of 
the  siege  of  Quebec,  which,  in  whatever  fashion  it  is  told,  can  hardly  fail 
to  fascinate,  in  order  to  deal  with  the  siege  and  evacuation  of  Carillon, 
besides  having  previously  had  to  suspend  his  relation  of  Canadian 
affairs  during  something  more  than  half  a  volume,  while  Bougainville  and 
Doreil  were  on  their  more  or  less  futile  mission  to  France,  of  which  the 
former  has  furnished  us  with  so  quaint  and  quasi-telegraphic  a  summary. 
Fortunately  the  chapters  on  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  period  extend- 
ing from  the  negotiations  between  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  which  the 
coyness  of  Frederick  the  Great  protracted  for  something  like  four 
months,  till  they  at  last  resulted  in  the  convention  of  April  1758,  down 
to  the  collapse  of  Choiseul's  efforts  for  a  separate  peace  with  Great 
Britain  rather  more  than  tw^o  years  later,  supply  the  requisite  thread, 
and  exhibit  the  general  situation  at  the  successive  stages  of  this  section 
of  the  great  conflict. 

I  should  bo  slow  to  say  that  the  chief  value  of  the  new  portion  of 
M.  Waddington's  elaborate  and  important  work  hes  in  these  particular 
chapters ;  for  the  military  and  the  incidental  naval  divisions  of  his 
narrative  have  been  prepared  with  great  care.  They  are  remarkably 
lucid  in  disposition  and  statement,  besides  being  illustrated  by  maps  and 
plans  of  contemporary  or  modern  scientific  provenance.  Moreover, 
admirable  use  is  made  in  them  of  the  original  material  furnished 
by  French  and  other  archives,  including  our  Record  Office  and  the 
British  Museum ;  vivid  contemporary  commentaries,  such  as  the  cor- 
respondence of  Gisors  till  it  ceased  with  his  premature  death,  and 
the  caustic  criticisms  of  Montazet,  or,  again,  for  Canadian  affairs,  the 
journal  of  Foligny  and  the  plea  of  the  timorous  Ramezai,  are  put  under 
contribution ;  and  M.  Waddington's  personal  observation  helps  to 
elucidate  the  problems  of  the  battlefields  of  Zorndorf  and  Kunersdorf. 
But,  as  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  acknowledge  in  concluding  his 
narrative  of  the  loss  of  Quebec,  when  the  high-spirited  Levis  declared 
that  *  if  the  king  is  willing  to  support  this  colony  it  is  not  yet  devoid 
of  resources,'  and  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  his  account  of  the  German 
war,  in  which  Lewis  XV 's  generals  showed  themselves  'not  habituated 
to  the  offensive,'  the  final  cause  of  the  breakdown  of  the  military  power  of 
France  must  be  sought  in  the  proved  incompetence  of  the  actual  French 
government  to  carry  on  a  great  war  in  the  two  worlds  or  in  either  one 
of  them.  And  no  conclusion  is  more  convincingly  established  by  the 
narrative  here  given  of  the  diplomacy  of  these  eventful  years  than  this, 
that  the  alliance  into  which  the  obstinate  resolution  of  Maria  Theresa 
and  the  diplomatic  genius  of  Kaunitz  had  forced  France  was  rotten  at  the 
core.     For  not  only  was  it  detested  by  the   nation — this   would  have 
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counted  for  little— but  the  very  statesmanship,  such  as  it  was,  that  had 
brought  it  about  on  the  French  side  speedily  came  to  disbelieve  in  it ;  and 
while  France  sacrificed  her  colonial  empire  without  a  national  efifort,  the 
alliance,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  European  war  was  stolidly  carried  on 
by  incapable  commanders,  had  no  real  support  but  what  it  found  in  the 
indolent  vanity  of  King  Lewis  XV  and  in  the  domineering  obstinacy 
of  his  official  mistress. 

When  the  curtain  rises  on  the  diplomatic  by-plot  or  main  plot  (which- 
ever we  may  choose  to  call  it),  the  situation  disclosed  seems  by  no  means 
desperate.  Rossbach,  although  unforgotten,  might  seem  redeemable  by 
an  army  numbering  on  paper  80,000  men,  of  whom  Clermont,  who  besides 
the  blood  royal  had  in  him  all  the  optimism  of  Versailles,  was  about  to 
assume  the  command.  Who  could  see  in  his  mind's  eye  all  the 
epigrams  of  which  this  ill-starred  commander  was  to  be  the  subject? 
M.  Waddington's  version  of  the  best  of  them  is,  by  the  way,  not  the  tersest 
in  form.  Who  could  foretell  that  Clermont  would  before  his  first  cam- 
paign recross  not  only  le  vilain  WeseVj  as  Madame  de  Pompadour  called  it, 
but  the  Rhine  itself  ?  Belle-Isle's  appointment  to  the  under- secretaryship 
in  the  ministry  of  war  promised  well  for  an  energetic  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  efforts  for  improving  the  con- 
dition of  Clermont's  army  were  both  energetic  and  successful,  only  that  they 
could  not  be  completed  in  time  for  more  than  about  half  of  the  force. 
The  Russian  attack  seemed  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  the  recent 
dismissal  of  Bestuzheff  might  be  regarded  as  encouraging.  As 
Mrs.  D'Arcy  Collyer  shows  in  her  luminous  introduction  to  the  first 
volume  of  the  Buckinghamshire  Papers,  there  is  not  much  mystery 
about  his  fall ;  the  wonder  is  that  the  future  Empress  Catharine 
should  have  managed  to  survive  the  crisis.  The  goodwill  of  Denmark 
was  to  be  secured  by  the  offer  of  East  Frisia,  though  that  coveted  coast- 
land  was  at  the  time  in  Prussian  occupation  ;  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  of 
M.  Waddington's  meaning  at  this  point,  as  the  transfer  of  East  Frisia 
to  Denmark  would  have  been  rather  a  bitter-sweet  way  of  facilitating, 
even  at  so  late  a  date,  the  proclamation  of  the  neutrality  of  Hanover.  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  subsidies  to  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
and  to  a  number  of  minor  principalities  and  powers,  it  would  become 
necessary  to  suspend  the  *  eventualities  *  due  to  Austria,  or  to  reduce  their 
rate  ;  and  to  this  Maria  Theresa  was  found  prepared  to  consent  on  con- 
dition that  there  should  be  no  delay  in  the  despatch  of  30,000  French  troops 
to  Bohemia.  In  reality  there  was  no  longer  any  harmony  of  purpose, 
and  therefore  no  longer  any  prospect  of  successful  co-operation,  between 
France  and  Austria.  It  is  true  that,  while  Maria  Theresa  still  insisted 
on  the  crippling  (affaiblissement)  of  Frederick  II  as  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  peace — rehgion,  she  said,  obliged  her  to  leave  off  hating  him,  but 
she  could  not  sacrifice  the  repose  of  the  remainder  of  her  days — she  was 
willing  to  discuss  the  terms  of  such  a  peace  on  a  different  basis  from 
that  of  the  treaty  of  May  1757,  and  threw  on  Bernis  the  responsibility  of 
laying  down  such  a  basis.  Kaunitz,  as  M.  Waddington  puts  it,  could  not 
have  devised  a  better  stroke  of  diplomacy  than  this ;  for  he  knew  Bernis  to 
be  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  and  he  knew  how  all  but  hopeless  was  the 
task  of  concluding  it.    No  position  could  have  been  more  unfortunate  than 
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that  of  the  doubly  unlucky  French  statesman,  who  had  helped  to  bring 
about  the  war  but  was  powerless  to  bring  about  its  conclusion  ;  whose 
master  and  whose  master's  mistress  continued  bellicose  ;  and 'who,  while 
he  rightly  saw  that  France  needed  a  prime  minister,  was  as  unfit  for 
assuming  that  position  as  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  other  aspiration — that 
of  wearing  a  cardinal's  hat. 

Thus  peace  and  war  operations  now  went  on  simultaneously,  though 
it  cannot  be  said  on  parallel  lines.  Affecting  to  enter  into  the  pacific 
views  of  Bernis,  Stahremberg  at  Paris,  who  was  completely  in  Kaunitz's 
confidence,  induced  the  French  minister  to  accept  the  proposal  of  Spanish 
mediation  ;  and  although  the  situation  in  Moravia  was  still  doubtful — for 
the  relief  of  Olmiitz  had  not  yet  been  effected  by  Daun — Maria  Theresa 
consented  that  Soubise's  division  should  be  employed  on  the  Rhine 
instead  of  being,  in  accordance  with  treaty  engagements,  sent  to  the  aid 
of  her  forces.  The  truth,  of  course,  was  that  there  was  no  help  for  this 
decision  ;  the  defeat  of  Crefeld  practically  closed  Clermont's  military 
career,  and  the  modest  successes  destined  to  secure  to  Soubise  a 
marshal's  baton  in  the  same  year  in  which  another  was  awarded  to 
Clermont's  rather  more  competent  successor,  Contades,  were  to  be  gained 
in  the  west.  Louis  XV  was  profuse  in  his  thanks  for  the  empress's  con- 
siderate concession  ;  but  the  fear  that  peace  had  become  necessary,  which 
the  royal  letter  revealed,  led  to  a  vehement  outburst  on  the  part  of  Maria 
Theresa  in  her  interview  with  the  French  ambassador  Stainville  (after- 
wards due  de  Choiseul),  whom  among  other  things  she  informed  that  the 
Netherlands  were  hers  to  give  away — *  a  morsel  which  many  of  the 
powers  would  envy.'  Bernis  had  to  take  refuge  in  censuring  Stainville 
for  delivering  a  letter  which  had  become  inopportune  after  the  relief  of 
Olmiitz,  accomplished  by  Daun  through  one  of  those  rapid  movements 
that  stood  in  so  strong  a  contrast  to  his  ordinary  procedure  in  his  '  war  of 
positions.'  But  there  remained  nothing  for  Bernis  to  say  with  regard  to 
the  commentary  with  which  he  had  accompanied  his  sovereign's  letter 
when  transmitting  it  to  Vienna,  and  in  which  he  had  actually  included  a 
guarantee  of  Silesia  to  Prussia  in  his  sketch  of  the  basis  of  the  proposed 
peace.  The  whole  transaction,  however,  made  it  clear  to  him  that  his 
day  for  conducting  the  foreign  affairs  of  France  was  drawing  to 
its  close ;  and  this  view  seems  to  have  bpen  confirmed  by  the 
ministerial  changes  which  occurred  about  this  time,  and  which,  in 
M.  Waddington's  opinion,  help  to  illustrate  the  fallacy  of  the  view 
that  ministerial  stability  is  '  the  apanage  of  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment and  of  an  absolute  monarchy  in  particular.'  Since  Stahrem- 
berg's  arrival  in  France  (early  in  1754)  he  had  seen,  besides  a  complete 
transformation  of  the  council,  three  ministers  of  foreign  affairs,  three 
of  war,  three  of  the  navy,  and  three  controllers-general  succeed  one 
another.  He  therefore  wished  the  new  due  de  Choiseul  to  take  his  place 
at  the  foreign  office,  and  this  change  was  speedily  accomplished  ;  but 
Bernis,  now  cardinal,  had  not  the  slightest  wish  that  his  removal  from 
the  cabinet  should  follow,  as  it  did  some  three  months  later.  It  must  be 
said  of  Bernis  that,  apart  from  the  fact  that  nothing  in  his  tenure  of  office 
became  him  so  well  as  his  manner  of  leaving  it,  he  not  only  did 
not  desert  a  sinking  ship  of  state,  but  was  right  in  his  conception  of 
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how  it  should  be  fairly  floated  again.  Indeed,  Choiseul  had  not  been 
long  in  office  before  he  showed  signs  of  a  tendency  in  the  same  direction, 
though  the  banishment  of  Bernis,  together  with  the  Austrian  victory  of 
Hochkirch,  and  the  fresh  confidence  with  which  this  success  (ill  as  it 
proved  to  be  followed  up)  inspired  Maria  Theresa,  caused  him  very 
speedily  to  disavow  all  such  intentions.  In  the  new  Franco-Austrian 
treaty  concluded  at  the  close  of  the  year  1758  and  ratified  in  the  follow- 
ing May  France  gained  nothing  but  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  her  sub- 
sidies and  a  vague  stipulation  as  to  future  territorial  advantages. 

Probably  Maria  Theresa  might  have  found  no  difficulty  in  securing 
the  fulfilment  of  her  wish  that  her  old  acquaintance  Choiseul  should  come 
to  hate  the  king  of  Prussia  worse  than  he  hated  the  English,  although 
fortunately  he  was  restrained  from  retorting  at  some  of  Frederick's  bad 
verses  by  others,  which  would  presumably  have  been  better,  of  his  own. 
Much  prejudice  prevailed  in  France  against  Choiseul  on  account  of  his  sup- 
posed Austrian  sympathies,  but,  as  is  shown  by  M.  Waddington — whose 
discussion  of  this  remarkable  statesman's  policy  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  passages  in  this  portion  of  his  history — Choiseul  was  free  from 
subserviency  to  the  policy  of  Austria. 

I  have  left  myself  no  space  for  sketching  the  course  and  the  failure  of 
his  attempt  in  1759-60  to  bring  about  a  separate  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
into  which  it  was  his  design  afterwards  to  bring  Frederick  II.  By  the 
side  of  the  negotiation  that  had  been  formally  opened  with  Spain  (where 
under  the  new  sovereign,  Charles  III,  Wall's  Anglophil  policy  was  no 
longer  in  the  ascendant)  Choiseul  sought  to  engage  the  mediation  of 
Denmark,  and  then  that  of  Russia,  which  power  was,  however,  still  solely 
intent  upon  the  annexation  of  East  Prussia.  In  the  meantime  Frederick 
II,  about  the  time  when  he  was  beginning  the  campaign  in  which  the 
great  disaster  of  Kunersdorf  was,  wonderfully  enough,  not  to  become 
his  catastrophe,  had  begun  a  peace  negotiation  of  his  own,  and  at  last 
through  Knyphausen  succeeded  in  inducing  the  British  government  to 
join  in  it.  King  George  II  had  at  first  treated  the  proposals  for  a  peace 
congress  as  absurd,  and  there  was  little  in  them  to  commend  itself  to 
Pitt.  The  victory  of  Minden,  which,  though  marred  by  Lord  George 
Sackville's  failure  and  in  its  results  not  amounting  to  a  catastrophe  for 
the  French  army,  still  placed  a  very  fine  feather  in  the  electoral  hat, 
further  lowered  the  chances  of  peace,  but  the  disaster  of  Kunersdorf 
raised  them  again  ;  and  there  was  always  a  section  in  the  British  cabinet 
inclined  to  peace,  headed  by  Newcastle,  whose  insight  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  parliamentary  affairs  proper  and  is  gradually  vindicating  itself 
from  the  gibes  of  Macaulay.  The  commission  with  which  Prince  Louis  of 
Brunswick  was  charged  to  the  representatives  of  the  allied  courts  came, 
however,  to  nothing ;  and  Frederick  the  Great  gradually  settled  down  into 
a  sort  of  hope  against  hope  that  a  separate  peace  between  his  British 
ally  and  France  might  precede  a  general  peace  in  which  he  would 
take  care  to  find  his  place.  The  negotiations  practically  broke  down 
on  Pitt's  refusal  to  adapt  his  policy  to  that  pursued  by  Choiseul. 
Hazardous,  and  in  a  sense  equivocal,  as  was  the  design  of  a  manoeuvre 
which  by  the  preliminary  exclusion  of  Great  Britain's  ally  should  lead 
to  his  ultimate  inclusion,  Choiseul  ran  a  greater  risk  than  Pitt  in  the 
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course  proposed  ;  and  M.  Waddington  is  no  doubt  correct  in  concluding 
Pitt  to  have  been  offusque  by  Choiseul's  contention  that  '  this  was  a  war 
from  which  no  party  had  very  much  to  gain.*  At  the  same  time 
Choiseul's  conception  was  a  sound  one,  though  the  pride  of  Pitt  and  the 
agile  suspiciousness  of  Frederick  were,  taken  in  combination  with  Austrian 
obstinacy  and  Russian  selfishness,  obstacles  which  in  their  present 
combination  it  was  perhaps  impossible  for  him  to  overcome. 

I  have  perforce  confined  my  remarks  to  what  seem  to  me  the  sections 
of  these  volumes  throwing  the  greatest  amount  of  newhght  upon  the  his- 
torical period  surveyed,  for  there  is  much  else  on  which  I  should  have  liked 
to  comment.  The  Canadian  chapters,  unless  I  mistake,  here  and  there 
betray  a  poignancy  of  feeling  that  does  not  accompany  even  the  humiliat- 
ing exposure  of  the  military  decadence  of  France,  at  the  time  when  her 
chief  expeditionary  force  had  become  an  armee  au  cabaret,  and  when  so 
intelligent  a  critic  as  Gisors  could  suggest  as  the  real  source  of  its  weak- 
ness that  its  body  of  officers  mixed  up  roturiers  with  members  of  the 
noblesse.  The  quarrel  between  Vaudreuil  and  Montcalm  is  told  after  a 
very  instructive  fashion,  and  is  shown  to  have  been  a  controversy  fed  not 
only  by  the  mutual  aversion  between  two  classes  of  soldiery — the  colonial 
and  native  troops  and  the  French — but  also  by  a  jealousy  which  is  beyond 
that  of  soldiers,  or  that  of  women,  namely,  the  jealousy  between  two  de- 
partments of  state.  But,  while  it  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  try  to  hold  the 
scales  even  in  judging  of  the  conduct  of  such  warfare  as  both  English 
and  French  commanders  had  to  carry  on  in  this  struggle,  it  seems  to 
me  that,  moved  by  a  very  natural  sentiment,  and  to  some  extent  war- 
ranted by  the  account  of  Parkman,  M.  Waddington  is  not  really 
fair  to  Wolfe.  The  proclamation  of  July  1759,  though  harsh,  was 
scarcely  uncalled  for.  That  of  the  following  August,  although  Parkman 
says  that  for  the  hero's  credit  '  one  would  gladly  wipe  it  from  the  record,* 
had  been  provoked,  on  his  own  showing,  by '  the  frequent  scalping  and 
mutilating  of  sentinels  and  men  on  outpost  duty,  perpetrated  no  less  by 
Canadians  than  by  Indians.'  Lastly,  though  the  excesses  which  followed 
— and  a  stronger  designation  might  no  doubt  be  applied  to  the  proceed- 
ings by  which  such  a  subordinate  as  Captain  Alexander  Montgomery 
^  bettered  his  instructions  * — are  rightly  censured,  it  needs  only  a  reference 
to  the  passage  in  Parkman  which  M,  Waddington  manifestly  has  in 
view  to  demonstrate  the  inappropriateness  of  the  expression  that  Wolfe 
had  shown  himself  the  worthy  rival  of  Vaudreuil,  whose  *  atrocities  '  are 
proved  by  Parkman  himself  to  have  been  *  incomparably  worse  and  on 
a  far  larger  scale.'  ^  A.  W.  Ward. 

The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  Fourth  Earl  of  Orford.  Chronologically 
arranged  and  edited  by  Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee.  Vols.  V.-XII. :  1760- 
1783.     (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.     1904.) 

These  volumes  contain  ninety-one  letters  previously  printed,  though  not 
included  in  Cunningham's  edition,  and  forty-eight  which  have  not  been 
printed  before.     In  several  cases  previously  printed  letters  have  been 

'  There  is  hardly  any  fault  to  find  with  the  spelling  of  the  German  local  names 
in  these  volumes  ;  for  the  form  '  Vera '  for  '  Werra  '  must  be  put  down  to  the  credit  of 
Soubise.    But  what  authority  is  there  for  the  form  '  Sandershausen,'  which  is  repeatedly 


^' 
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collated  with  their  originals.     Many  of  them  in  volumes  v.-viii.  have  been 
taken  from  the  Letters  and  Journals  of  Lady  Mary  Coke  and  from  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commissioners'  Beport  on  the  Dropmore  MSS., 
and  in  volumes  viii.-xii.    from   Some    Unjniblished  Letters   of  Horace 
Walpolcj  edited  by  Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  the  rest  from  so  many  and 
various  books  that  it  may  well  be  believed  that  no  printed  letter  has 
escaped  the  editor's  search.     In  one  addressed  to  a  grandson  and  name- 
sake  of  Christopher   Wren,  Walpole,  defending  some  remarks  in  his 
Anecdotes   on  certain  of  Wren's  works,  lays  down  that  Wren   'was  a 
genius  in  some  respects  and  wanted  taste  in  others,'  even  as  Shakespeare, 
'  one  of  the   greatest   geniuses  that  ever  existed,  undoubtedly  wanted 
taste.'     From   Lord  Orford's    Works  we  have  a  letter  to   Chatterton 
which  was  not  sent,  nor,  indeed,  finished,  and  that  sent  to  Barrett,  the 
historian  of  Bristol,  containing  Walpole's  account  of  his  intercourse  with 
Chatterton  and  his  defence  of  his   conduct   towards   him.     So   far  as 
Chatterton  was  concerned  Walpole  was  certainly  free  from  blame,  but 
his  conviction  that  the  Rowley  poems  were  forged  was  neither  so  imme- 
diate nor  so  independently  formed  as  he  made  out  to  Barrett.      The 
Rowley  forgeries  brought  him  into  correspondence  with  John  Fenn,  the 
discoverer  and  first  editor  of  the  Paston  Letters ,  to  whom  he  wrote  two 
letters  printed  here  for  the  first  time.    In  one  of  these  he  tells  Fenn  that 
if  he  could  '  select  any  curious  facts '  relating  lo  the  period  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  he  would  much  oblige  '  literary  virtuosos,'  and  expresses  a 
hope  that  the  letters  themselves  would  be  printed.     Among  the  other 
letters  which  are  entirely  new  is  one  to  George  Selwyn,  with  a  notice  of 
the  amazing  behaviour  of  Charles   Townshend   as   chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  in  February  and  March  1767.     A  letter  dated  19  June  1774 
to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  sent  him  several  presents  of  articles  of 
virtu  from  Naples,  tells  him  that  the  French,  though  they  did  not  intend 
to  like  their  new  king,  Louis  XVI,  adored  both  him  and  his  queen,  and 
that  the  king  *  is  so  economic  that  he  will  not  give  fetes  champetreSy' 
and  also  observes   that   the  removal   of  the  due   d'Aiguillon  and  the 
appointment  of  the  due  de  Choiseul  pleased  almost  every  one  in  France 
— *  though  not  us,  for  we  have  no  mind  to  a  war.'     Several  letters  written 
in  French  to  the  marquise  du  Defifand  have  been  contributed  by  their 
possessor,  Mr.  Parker  Jervis.     One  of  them,  copied  by  Wiart,  Madame  du 
Deffand's  secretary,  gives  an  amusing  account  of  Rousseau's  ridiculous 
quarrel  with  Hume.     Rousseau's  suspicions  and  anger  were  aggravated 
by  the  cruel  hoax  of  which  Walpole  had  made  him  the  victim.     The 
other  letters  are  printed  literatim  from  the  writer's  own  manuscript,  and 
are  interesting  as  examples  of  Walpole's  French,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons ;  one  of  them  is  also  given  in  facsimile.    With  one  exception 
each  of  these  volumes  contains  four  portraits,  well  chosen  and  executed 
with  remarkable  delicacy.     Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee  is  fulfilling  the  promise 
of  her  first  four  volumes  ;  her  work  throughout  is  thorough  and  careful, 
and  her  notes  at  once  brief  and  sufficient.  William  Hunt. 

given  in  the  text,  while  the  contemporary  map  illustrating  '  M.  le  due  de  Broglio's  ' 
most  welcome  victory  has  the  form  '  Sangershausen,'  which  I  remember  to  have  found 
usual  ifi  loco  on  a  visit  paid  many  years  ago  ? 
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Les  Dehuts  de  la  RSvolutioii  dans  les  DSpartements  du  Cher  et  de  VIndre. 
(1789-1791).  Par  Marcel  Beuneau,  Docteur  es  lettres.  (Paris: 
Hachette.     1902.) 

This  is  one  of  those  books,  describing  the  progress  and  effects  of  the 
Revolution  in  the  provinces,  which  are  of  special  value  to  the  historical 
student.  Dr.  Bruneau  gives  a  good  account  of  the  cahiers  of  Berri,  and 
of  the  influences  which  would  appear  from  internal  evidence  to  have 
determined  their  form  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  is  right  in 
supposing  that  the  rural  classes  desired  changes  which  they  were  too 
timid  to  demand,  since  he  says  we  should  otherwise  have  to  believe 
that  half  the  rural  parishes  and  small  towns  had  no  wish  for  political 
liberty.  Surely  the  vast  majority  of  the  peasantry,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
townspeople,  were  profoundly  indifferent  to  constitutional  questions. 
Our  author  observes  (p.  23)  that  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the 
absence  of  all  political  ideas  in  the  cahiers  of  the  urban  tradespeople, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  the  meetings  of  their  guilds  and  corporations  were 
restrained  by  no  external  influence  from  giving  utterance  to  their  wishes. 
The  demands  repeated  again  and  again  in  the  cahiers  of  the  Com- 
mons, and  so  often  in  identical  terms,  for  constitutional  and  parlia- 
mentary government  were  either  not  spontaneous,  or  only  expressed  the 
aspirations  of  a  small  and  enlightened  minority.  The  majority  took  it  on 
trust  that  these  things  for  which  it  was  suggested  they  should  ask  were 
good,  but  for  the  most  part  they  were  like  those  villagers  who  would  not 
let  the  Russian  traveller  Karamzine  pass  till  he  had  cried  '  Vive  la  nation  !  ' 
and  then  wished  to  be  told  what  manner  of  thing  '  la  nation  '  might  be. 
M.  Bruneau  shows  how  the  excesses  of  the  populace,  the  acquiescence 
in  extreme  men  and  measures  of  the  moderate  majority,  arose,  not  from 
any  sympathy  with  advanced  theory,  but  from  fears  and  hopes  material 
and  selfish.  Distress  and  dread  of  starvation  caused  bread  riots  and  dis- 
turbances by  which  that  distress  was  aggravated  (pp.  48,  51, 181).  Terror 
of  brigands  and  hysterical  panics  filled  the  people  with  suspicion,  and 
led  to  the  formation  of  committees  to  provide  for  '  public  safety '  and  the 
enrolment  of  the  national  guards  (pp.  58,  61,  65,  76).  Yet,  till  the 
attempted  flight  of  the  king,  the  result  of  the  elections  to  the  new 
councils  (p.  166)  proved  the  extreme  revolutionists  to  have  but  a  small 
following.  The  absence  of  control  and  government  gradually  trained 
the  people  to  anarchy.  In  the  towns  the  municipal  authorities,  generally 
well  meaning,  and  often  not  incapable,  were  always  wanting  in  firmness 
(p.  185) ;  in  the  country  they  were  for  the  most  part  ignorant  and 
•incapable,  and  too  frequently  dishonest  and  prejudiced.  The  direct  taxes 
were  assessed  with  iniquitous  partiality  (p.  180).  As  for  the  indirect 
taxes,  the  people  thought  liberty  to  consist  in  doing  what  you  please  and 
paying  what  you  like,  i.e.  nothing  (p.  220),  so  that  the  tyranny  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
may  have  been  a  not  altogether  unwholesome  discipline.  M.  Bruneau 
points  out  that  the  new  and  inefficient  administrative  bodies  were  more 
costly  than  the  old.  In  1791  the  cost  of  administration  of  the  department 
of  the  Cher  was  149,230  livres,  more  than  the  expenditure  of  the  whole 
generality  of  Bourges  under  the  old  regime  (p.   173).    The  account  of 
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the  result  of  the  sale  of  Church  lands  in  Berri  is  instructive.  The 
number  of  landowners  (20,329  in  1789,  20,786  in  1800)  was  little  in- 
creased (p.  256).  Among  the  6,000  purchasers  of  *  national  property' 
there  were  many  peasants,  but  the  bulk  of  the  land  was  bought  by 
bourgeois,  by  lawyers,  many  of  them  belonging  to  the  noblesse  de  robe, 
and  also  by  priests  and  ex-nobles.  In  this  way  the  interests  of  many  of 
the  middle  and  upper  middle  classes  became  identified  with  the  Revolu- 
tion. Even  the  tyranny  of  the  terrorists  appeared  preferable  to  the 
triumphant  return  of  the  emigres  and  the  loss  of  their  newly  acquired 
property.  It  would  require  much  space  to  notice  all  the  points  illustrated 
by  the  facts  collected  with  industry  and  judgment  by  M.  Bruneau.  The 
account  of  the  introduction  of  the  *  Civil  Constitution  '  of  the  Clergy  into 
the  departments  of  the  Cher  and  Indre  is  particularly  interesting. 

P.  F.  WiLLERT. 

La  Theophilmithropie  et  le  Culte  Ddcadaire  (1796-1801). 
Par  A.  Mathiez.     (Paris  :  Alcan.    1904.) 

M.  Mathiez  belongs  to  that  laborious  and  highly  trained  band  of  young 
French  scholars  and  republicans  who,  under  the  inspiration  of  M.  Aulard, 
are  devoting  the  most  minute  attention  to  certain  aspects  of  modern 
French  history.  We  have  had  M.  Sagnac  on  the  civil  legislation  of  the 
Revolution,  M.  Madelin  on  the  life  of  Fouche,  M.  Levy- Schneider  on  the 
early  career  of  Jean  Bon  Saint- Andr^,  and  now  we  have  M.  Mathiez  pursuing 
the  theophilanthropists  through  all  the  provinces  of  France,  and  all  the 
capitals  of  Europe  and  America,  where  a  specimen  can  be  caught  and 
verified.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  solid  value  of  M.  Mathiez 's 
stout  volume,  which  provides  a  great  repertory  of  information  for  the 
student  of  deistic  movements  in  Europe,  but  more  especially  in  France 
during  the  revolutionary  period.  A  great  deal  of  the  information  has 
been  gleaned  from  archives,  national  and  provincial,  and  from  rare  news- 
papers and  tracts,  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  any  one  will  ever  wish 
to  do  the  work  again,  or  will  be  in  a  position  to  add  anything  of  material 
value  to  M.  Mathiez's  results.  Ces  gens-Id^  said  Bonaparte,  as  reported 
by  Thibaudeau,  n'avaient  pas  la  marche  d'une  secte  religieuse,  mais 
celle  d'mi  club.  The  first  consul,  as  usual,  struck  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  In  spite  of  all  that  M.  Mathiez  can  say,  the  theophilanthropists 
never  were  a  reUgious  sect.  A  few  respectable  middle-class  persons 
wished  to  discover  a  ceremonial  basis  for  morality,  and  arrived,  by  a  process 
compounded  of  patriotic  sentimentality  and  frigid  rationalism,  at  a  certain 
highly  ineffective  and  even  ludicrous  result.  The  chief  founder  and 
prophet,  Chemin,  was  a  tame  little  man  who  wrote  insipid  verses,  while 
the  ablest  of  the  group,  Dupont  de  Nemours,  knew  so  little  about  the 
springs  of  religious  emotion  as  to  rewrite  the  Lord's  Prayer  for  domestic 
use.  Nor  was  the  conduct  of  the  sect  entirely  respectable.  When 
Larevelliere-Lepeaux,  the  director,  was  up  in  the  world,  the  theophilan- 
thropists were  proud  of  his  adhesion ;  when  he  was  down,  they  spared  no 
pains  to  disown  and  calumniate  him.  Everything  connected  with  the 
sect — their  hymns,  their  ceremonies,  their  pamphlets,  their  literature 
— seems  to  have  been  poor,  dull,  artificial,  mediocre.  In  the  circum- 
stances it  is  surprising  that  M.  Mathiez  should  have  come  upon  so  many 
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traces  of  theophilanthropist  activity  in  the  provinces  of  France,  but,  as 
there  are  no  statistics  of  the  numbers  who  attended  the  theophilanthropist 
services  either  in  Paris  or  in  the  provinces,  we  are  unable  really  to  gauge 
the  strength  of  the  movement.  Two  general  observations  may,  however, 
be  made.  It  was  an  urban  movement,  confined  to  small  knots  of  fairly 
well-educated  republican  bourgeois ;  and  it  was  a  political  movement, 
strongest  in  those  quarters — the  department  of  the  Yonne,  for  instance 
— where  the  campaign  against  clericalism  was  conducted  with  the 
greatest  fervour.  It  managed  to  gain  some  adherents  in  Holland,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  but  not  many,  and  Bonaparte  had  no  difficulty  in  suppress- 
ing it.  If  it  was  a  church,  it  was  a  church  without  martyrs,  without 
saints,  without  savants,  without  holiness. 

Nevertheless,  as  M.  Mathiez  properly  observes,  the  deistic  and  anti- 
christian  transition  in  France  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  French 
Revolution. 

Les  predications  des  orateurs  decadaires  ont  repandu,  vulgarise  I'mcreduHt^ 
jusque  dans  les  masses.  Les  contemporains  sont  unanimes  ^  constater  qu'au 
moment  du  concordat  la  plus  grande  partie  de  la  population  des  villes  etait 
detachee  du  catholicisme.  Aller  4  la  messe  ou  k  la  confesse  semblait  de 
mauvais  ton.  Les  mariages  civils  n'etaient  par  rares.  Bon  nombre  d'enfants 
n'avaient  pas  re9U  de  bapteme  ni  fait  de  premiere  communion.  Meme  dans  les 
campagnes  on  se  passait  fort  bien  de  pretres. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  Victor  Cousin  and  Auguste  Comte  represent 
the  same  idea  which  inspired  the  founders  of  the  theophilanthropic 
church,  the  idea  of  founding  a  religion  without  mystery,  which  should 
sustain  family  life,  inculcate  patriotism,  and  diffuse  a  love  of  humanity. 

H.  A.  L.  FiSHEB. 


Madame  de  Stael;  Dix  Annees  d'Exil.     Edition  nouvelle  d'apres  les 
Manuscrits.     Par  Paul  Gautier.     (Paris :  Plon.     1904.) 

All  editions  of  Madame  de  Stael's  Dix  Ann&es  d'Exil  have  hitherto, 
it  appears,  been  printed  from  the  first  edition  published  by  her  son  at 
Paris  in  1821.  Filial  piety  led  him  to  omit  several  passages  the  inclusion 
of  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  undesirable.  But  M.  Paul  Gautier  has  had 
recourse  to  the  original  manuscript  at  Coppet,  and  from  its  pages,  filled 
d'une  large  etrapide  ecriture,  dont  les  lignes  montent,  montent  sans  cesse,  he 
has  given  us  a  volume  which  must  rank  as  the  first  complete  and 
authoritative  edition  of  this  remarkable  work.  M.  Gautier's  attitude 
towards  Madame  de  Stael  is  decidedly  critical ;  but,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  Napoleonic  prepossessions,  he  has  conferred  a  great 
service  on  students  of  the  life  and  thought  of  that  period  by  giving  us  the 
whole  text,  with  none  of  the  excisions  and  extensive  modifications  which 
the  son  of  the  great  authoress  allowed  himself  to  make.  M.  Gautier  has 
also  included  in  his  appendices  to  the  present  volume  a  curious  passage 
from  the  Souvenirs  of  the  baroness  de  Montet  which  relates  to  the  sojourn 
of  Madame  de  Stael  at  Brody.  Another  of  them  gives  to  the  world  the 
passage,  which  her  son  omitted  from  his  edition  of  1821,  wherein  she 
describes  her  agitation  of  mind  while  the  cotip  d'etat  of  Brumaire  was 
proceeding — that,  fearing  the  triumph  of  *  the  Jacobins,'  she  had  news 
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sent  to  her  from  St.  Cloud  every  quarter  of  an  hour  by  a  friend  (presum- 
ably Benjamin  Constant),  and  that  she  had  ready  money  at  hand  to 
enable  her  to  flee  from  the  country  if  Bonaparte  did  not  succeed.  She 
felt  that  if  the  so-called  Jacobins  triumphed  they  would  probably  kill 
her  and  her  friends,  but  that  if  Bonaparte  conquered  7ious  ne  pourrons 
plus  vivre.  Et  quand  son  triomphe  fut  assur6  je  me  sentis  une  difficulU 
de  respirer  qui  ne  m'a  pas  quitUe  depuis  et  qui  est  devenue,  je  crois,  la 
maladie  de  I* Europe  continentale.  Her  letters  from  Stockholm  in  1812 
to  the  princess  Kutusoff  have  already  been  published  in  the  Russian 
review  L'Antiquite  Busse,  but  the  editor  rightly  includes  them  in  this 
volume.  The  finest  sentences  are  those  in  which  she  exclaims  (5  Oct. 
1812),  En  effet  votre  ^poux  a  &te  Fabius  contre  cet  Africain  (Madame  de 
Stael  of  course  did  not  know  that  the  Fabian  policy  was  Barclay's,  not 
Kutusoff's) ;  and  this,  which  has  a  note  of  personal  sadness,  Je  ne  C07i- 
nais  pas  de  phis  beau  sort  qzie  d'etre  lafemme  d'un  grand  homme;  and 
this  last,  which  rings  with  justifiable  pride  (to  M.  Tatischeff,  15  March 
1814),  Pendant  que  toutes  les  puissances  de  V Europe  ont  cedd  a  Bona- 
parte ma  faiblesse  seule  lui  a  resiste  dix  ans.  Critics  may  find  fault 
here  and  there  with  Madame  de  Stael  (as  M.  Gautier  does  with  effect), 
censuring  her  vanity,  egotism,  and  waywardness ;  but  the  woman  who 
could  write  this  last  sentence,  and  with  truth,  must  ever  remain  one  of 
the  heroines  of  literature.  J.  Holland  Rose. 

The  Viceroy's  Post  Bag  :  Correspondence  hitherto  unpublished  of  the 
Earl  of  HardwicJce,  first  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland  after  the  Union. 
By  Michael  MacDonagh.     (London :  John  Murray.     1904.) 

Mb.  MacDonagh's  latest  compilation,  like  his  Life  of  Daniel  O'Connell, 
adds  less  than  might  have  been  expected  to  real  knowledge.  The  Irish 
correspondence  of  the  third  Lord  Hardwicke  has  already  been  exploited 
for  the  information  it  contains  concerning  the  Emmet  rising,  notably  by 
Mr.  MacDonagh  himself ;  and  the  more  interesting  letters  affecting  that 
episode  have  already  been  printed.  The  announcement,  in  the  editor's 
brief  introduction,  that  he  had  been  permitted  by  Mr.  Akers-Douglas  to 
make  extracts  from  the  Home  Office  papers  dealing  with  the  insurrection, 
marked  '  Ireland,  1803.  Most  secret  and  confidential,'  is  calculated  to 
excite  expectation  ;  but  these  papers,  though  undoubtedly '  most  secret  and 
confidential,'  are  not  all  of  them  new,  and  so  far  as  they  are  here  printed 
they  have  at  best  the  negative  merit  of  dissipating  the  legend  that  secret 
documents  of  real  importance  whose  purport  was  not  divulged  remain  in 
the  possession  of  the  government.  Mr.  MacDonagh  gives  us  from  Lord 
Hardwicke's  own  papers  the  very  interesting  farewell  letters  of  Robert 
Emmet  to  his  family  and  friends,  and  some  others  which  throw  a  fresh 
and  somewhat  unpleasant  light  on  the  character  of  the  great  orator 
Curran.  But  though  he  has  given  us  some  interesting  personal  anecdotes, 
he  adds  little  to  the  knowledge  either  of  the  genesis  of  the  insurrection 
or  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  rising  which  has  already  been  made 
available  elsewhere. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  Mr.  MacDonagh,  who  has  been  at  the 
pains  to  connect  his  transcripts  by  a  narrative  thread  which  indicates  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  period,  makes  little  or  no  mention  of  the  more 
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important  sources  of  knowledge  concerning  the  Emmet  rising.  By  far 
the  most  valuable  information  which  has  been  published  of  late 
years  is  the  diary  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  printed  by  his  grandson  and 
namesake  in  his  book  on  The  Emmet  Family,  with  some  Incidents  relat- 
ing to  Irish  History ;  ^  but,  except  for  an  extract  given  in  a  footnote 
at  p.  443,  no  use  is  made  of  this  diary.  Yet  more  extraordinary  is  it 
that  Mr.  MacDonagh  appears  to  be  unaware  that  what  he  justly  calls  the 
'  most  interesting  official  paper,'  from  which  he  prints  several  extracts  in 
book  ii.  eh.  ii.,  was  published  in  extenso  as  long  ago  as  1861  in  the  Diary 
and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Colchester  (i.  444-53).  It  is  also  to  be 
remarked  that  neither  in  mentioning  Samuel  Turner,  the  spy  (the 
*  Lord  Downshire's  friend  '  of  Froude's  narrative),  nor  in  the  account  of 
Francis  Magan,  the  betrayer  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  is  there  any 
reference  to  the  discoveries  made  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick  concerning 
both  intriguers.  Indeed  Secret  Service  under  Pitt  is  but  once  referred  to 
throughout  Mr.  MacDonagh's  volume. 

The  information  given  by  Mr.  MacDonagh  himself  on  Emmet's  family 
history  is  not  invariably  correct.  Thus  it  is  stated  (at  p.  253)  that  Dr. 
Emmet,  the  father  of  Eobert,  was  so  enamoured  of  the  principles  of  the 
French  Revolution,  then  permeating  deeply  the  middle  classes  in  Ireland, 
that  he  resigned  his  lucrative  office  of  state  physician.  Mr.  Mac- 
Donagh gives  no  authority  for  this  statement,  which  is  opposed  to  the  in- 
controvertible records  of  the  office  as  given  in  Lascelles's  Liber  Mwierum, 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  doctor,  who  was  first  appointed  to  this  office 
in  1770,  held  it  until  his  death  in  1802.  The  same  record  shows,  by  the 
way,  that  from  1783  to  1788  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  was  joined  with  his 
father  in  this  office,  which  he  vacated  in  the  latter  year  on  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  Christopher  Temple  Emmet,  in  order  to  join  the  Irish 
bar.2  As  a  contribution  of  fresh  knowledge  much  the  most  valuable 
chapters  in  this  pleasantly  compiled  but  somewhat  trivial  book  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  dispensing  of  viceregal  patronage  on  the  episcopal  and 
judicial  benches.  C.  Litton  Falkiner. 

Select  Despatches  relating  to  the  Formation  of  the  Third  Coalition  against 
France,  1804-1805.  Edited  for  the  Royal  Historical  Society  by 
J.  Holland  Rose,  Litt.  D.     (London,   1904.) 

Napoleonic  Studies.     By  the  same.     (London  :  Bell.     1904.) 

As  the  chanceries  of  Europe  give  up  their  secrets  a  good  many  legends 
which  have  been  masquerading  as  history  are  exposed,  and  this  is  certainly 
the  case  with  the  '  received  version '  of  the  story  of  the  formation  of  the 
Third  Coalition.  The  legend  that  '  Pitt's  gold '  was  the  sole  cause  of 
that  great  but  unsuccessful  alliance  is  clearly  shown  to  be  false  by  this 
volume  of  despatches  which  Dr.  Rose  has  edited,  thus  completing  a  task 
begun  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  but  never  finished  by 
him  or  by  his  immediate  successor  in  the  undertaking,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Headlam.  It  was  indeed,  as  Dr.  Rose  shows  (Napoleonic  Studies, 
appendix  iv.),  Russia  who  made  the  first  overtures  to  England  with  a  view 
to  common  action  against  France.     This  was  in  November  1803,  when  the 

'  Privately  printed.     New  York,  1898. 

^  Liber  Munerum  Publicorum  Hiberniae,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  pp.  109-10. 
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French  occupation  of  Naples  and  the  danger  of  French  intrigues  in 
Albania  and  the  Morea  coincided  with  the  substitution  of  Czartoryski  for 
Voronzov  as  chancellor  of  Russia  to  produce  a  change  in  the  attitude 
of  Alexander  I  towards  France.  From  that  time  forward  until  the  final 
ratification  of  the  Anglo-Bussian  Treaty  of  April  11, 1805,  there  was  a  two- 
fold process  :  aggression  after  aggression  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  and  a 
steady  growth  of  understanding  between  England  and  Russia.  But  the 
latter  was  very  slow.  The  old  difficulties  as  to  Malta  and  Russia's 
objection  to  the  English  Maritime  Code  were  obstacles  which  proved 
very  hard  to  surmount,  and  all  but  wrecked  the  final  treaty.  The  delay  of 
over  three  months  in  its  ratification  (April  11  to  July  28)  was  due  to 
Russia's  efforts  to  induce  England  to  give  way  on  these  points.  Two  very 
important  despatches  from  Lord  Mulgrave  to  Count  Simon  Voronzov, 
the  Russian  ambassador  at  London  (Nos.  75  and  82),  explain  at  great 
length  and  with  much  force  the  reasons  for  England's  retention  of 
Malta,  and  are  of  great  interest.  Malta,  it  is  shown,  is,  when  in  the  hands 
of  Great  Britain,  'a  station  purely  defensive,  covering  Egypt,  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  protecting  Sicily  and  Naples  ' ;  in  French  hands  it  would  be 
a  menace  to  the  peace  and  political  equilibrium  of  Europe ;  in  Russian 
hands  it  would  only  be  safe  if  Russia  could  so  increase  her  naval  power  in 
the  Mediterranean  as  to  make  it  equal  to  that  of  France.  Great  Britain 
alone  can  hold  France  in  check  by  maintaining  a  powerful  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  to  do  this  she  must  have  Malta. 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  difficulty  of  effecting  an  agreement  between 
England  and  Russia  which  delayed  the  formation  of  the  coalition.  Austria, 
estranged  from  her  former  allies  by  the  failure  of  the  Second  Coalition, 
her  resources  very  much  exhausted  (cf.  p.  13),  and  the  direction  of  her 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  timid  and  unenterprising  Ludwig  Cobenzl  (cf. 
p.  69),  was  only  very  gradually  persuaded  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  the 
allies  ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  by  which  Austria  acceded  to  the 
alliance  on  August  9  was  all  but  shipwrecked  by  the  excessive  demands 
on  the  British  Treasury  put  forward  by  the  Court  of  Vienna  (p.  200). 
The  other  power  whose  assistance  the  allies  desired,  Prussia,  postponed 
her  decision  so  long  that  Napoleon  had  time  to  shatter  the  coalition  by 
his  victory  at  Austerlitz  before  Frederick  William  had  drawn  his  tardy 
sword  more  than  half-way  from  its  sheath.  Here,  too,  excessive  greed, 
the  quite  unreasonable  demand  for  Hanover,  was  the  principal  cause  of 
delay.  The  negotiations  between  England  and  Prussia  can  be  followed  in 
the  despatches  connected  with  the  mission  of  Lord  Harrowby,  not  perhaps 
the  most  tactful  or  diplomatic  of  negotiators,  to  Berlin  (November  1805- 
January  1806).  The  long  delays  in  the  formation  of  the  coalition  may  be 
attributed,  among  other  causes,  such  as  the  general  dread  of  Napoleon,  and 
reluctance  to  risk  war,  to  the  desire  of  the  Powers  not  to  repeat  the  discords 
of  1799.  The  result  of  this  last  was  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  disputes 
after  victory  which  had  wrecked  the  Second  Coalition,  they  indulged  in 
elaborate  schemes  for  the  disposal  of  the  bear's  hide  without  going 
through  the  necessary  preliminary  of  kiUing  the  bear.  Napoleon's 
conduct  was  also  noteworthy.  He  may  not  have  deliberately  sought  to 
provoke  war,  but  he  could  hardly  have  taken  more  efficacious  means  to 
that  end.      He  went  out  of  his  way  to  insult  Alexander  by  his  allusion 
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to  the  assassination  of  Paul  (p.  31),  and  his  abduction  of  Sir  George  Rum- 
bold  was  a  defiant  reply  to  Alexander's  recall  of  his  ambassador  from 
Paris. 

England's  attitude  on  the  whole  conies  out  creditably  from  this  close 
examination,  as,  in  Mr.  Gardiner's  words  (cf.  Napoleonic  Studies,^.  222), 
*  it  always  does.'  England  showed  a  readiness  to  give  up  her  own  gains 
in  the  colonies  for  the  sake  of  a  permanent  settlement  of  Europe,  which 
Austria  and  Prussia  might  well  have  imitated.  At  one  point  (p.  173)  she 
offered  even  to  give  up  Malta  if  an  adequate  barrier  could  be  provided  for 
the  independence  of  Holland  by  establishing  Prussia  on  the  Lower  Rhine 
and  Scheldt  (p.  170),  if  the  Italian  States  could  be  so  arranged  as  to  be 
secure  from  French  aggression,  and  if  she  could  take  the  less  valuable 
Minorca  in  exchange  for  Malta.  It  is  also  clear  that  Pitt  hoped  for  a 
good  deal  from  the  expedition  to  the  Weser  under  Lord  Oathcart,  which 
reached  Hanover  but  had  to  return  almost  at  once :  perhaps  its  chief 
lesson  is  that  it  is  better  to  fight  one's  battles  with  one's  own  troops 
than  to  do  so  by  subsidising  allies  on  whom  one  can  never  depend. 

The  other  volume  under  review  is  largely  composed  of  articles 
reprinted  from  these  and  other  pages.  The  essays  deal  with  side-issues 
grouped  round  the  central  figure  of  Napoleon  and  are  offshoots  of  Dr. 
Rose's  Life  of  Napoleon  I.  Four  are  quite  new,  on  '  The  Idealist  Revolt 
against  Napoleon,'  ' Pitt's  Plans  for  the  Settlement  of  Europe,'  'Egypt 
during  the  First  British  Occupation,'  '  Austria  and  the  Downfall  of 
Napoleon.'  In  '  The  Prussian  Co-operation  at  Waterloo '  Dr.  Rose 
pulverises  the  absurd  statement  of  the  German  Emperor  that  the  Prus- 
sians '  saved  Wellington's  army  from  destruction  at  Waterloo  : '  that  most 
mythical  account  of  the  campaign  is  reduced  to  common- sense  proportions, 
and  it  is  shown  that  not  only  was  the  Prussian  co-operation  an  essential 
part  of  Wellington's  scheme  in  fighting  at  all,  but  that  the  Prussians 
were  much  later  in  arriving  than  they  need  have  been  or  than  Wellington 
expected.  C.  T.  Atkinson. 

A  History  of  Modern  England.     By  Hekbeet  Paul.     Vols.  I.  and  II. 
(London :  Macmillan.     1904.) 

Mb.  Paul  dates  *  Modern  England,'  for  the  purpose  of  his  history, 
from  1846  ;  the  latter  of  these  two  volumes  goes  on  to  the  death  of 
Lord  Palmerston  in  1865.  In  his  introductory  chapter  the  author 
declares  himself  to  be  on  the  side  of  Lord  Acton's  saying  that 
*  history  embraces  ideas  as  much  as  events,  and  derives  its  best  virtue 
from  regions  beyond  the  sphere  of  state,'  and  rejects  Sir  John  Seeley's 
view — a  view,  be  it  said,  which  Sir  John  Seeley  himself  often  lost  sight 
of — that  the  historian  is  only  concerned  with  man  as  a  citizen.  Hence 
Mr.  Paul  divides  the  book  into  periods  and  not  into  subjects,  taking 
it  that  the  best  clue  the  historian  can  furnish,  because  it  is  the  best 
he  can  follow,  is  the  simple  order  of  events  ;  and  he  adds  that  while  the 
historian  must  not  be  the  mere  advocate  of  a  party,  '  he  must  have  his 
opinions  like  other  people,  and  it  is  not  his  duty,  I  think,  even  if  it  be 
in  his  power,  to  conceal  them.'  It  is  indeed  plain  from  the  book  that  the 
author  holds  some  strong  opinions ;  so  strong  are  they  that  while  he 
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keeps  to  his  ideal  *  to  extenuate  nothing,'  one  is  sometimes  tempted  to 
doubt  whether  he  is  equally  faithful  to  his  second  part  '  to  set  down 
naught  in  malice,  to  consider  always  the  actions  of  men  from  their  own 
point  of  view  before  passing  judgment  on  them.'  Witness,  for  example, 
his  attitude  towards  Lord  George  Bentinck,  whose  turf  transactions  are 
always  being  brought  up  against  his  politics,  and  the  description  of 
Lord  Westbury  (who  certainly  was  not  amiable)  as  Palmerston's  '  toady 
in  chief  ; '  and,  again,  his  judgments  on  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon, 
who  is  'Jonathan  Wild  the  Little,'  who  should  have  been  received  *  in 
the  Morgue  sooner  than  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady,'  who  is  the 
*  perjured  President  of  a  throttled  Republic,'  and  so  forth.  That  the 
sphinx-hke  character  of  Napoleon  III  was  owing  to  his  mind  being, 
in  a  homely  Scotch  phrase,  'no  deep  but  drumly,'  that  he  was 
Palmerston's  evil  genius,  that  his  ambition  drew  England  into  a  fruit- 
less war — in  fine,  that  he  was  a  politician  who  was  adroit  rather  than 
able,  and  not  overburdened  with  scruples  —is  now  generally  admitted. 
But  France  accepted  him.  To  '  throttle  a  republic  '  is  possible  only 
when  the  nation  abets  the  act,  and  though  Napoleon's  methods  were 
odious,  yet  the  end  at  which  he  aimed,  the  establishment  of  an  empire 
instead  of  a  republic,  was  what  France  at  the  time  desired.  It  can 
hardly  be  described  as  a  political  assassination. 

In  his  account  of  the  Crimean  War  and  the  events  that  led  to  it, 
Mr.  Paul  brings  out  the  honest  and  sensible  part  played  by  Lord 
Aberdeen.  It  is  often  judged  that  Lord  Aberdeen's  government  drifted 
aimlessly  into  war,  and  then  mismanaged  it.  Mr.  Paul  reveals  Lord 
Aberdeen  as  labouring  for  peace,  not  from  the  sentimental  doctrines 
of  the  peace  party,  but  because  he  believed  that  the  war  was  wrong 
and  needless.  Unfortunately  for  him,  his  ministry  contained  Palmerston 
and  Lord  John  Eussell.  The  latter  was  not  loyal  to  his  chief,  and 
Palmerston  in  1853  meant  *  war  at  any  price.'  The  war  feeling  spread 
from  him  to  the  country,  and  Lord  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe  at  Constanti- 
nople was  determined  that  Turkey  should  *  settle  accounts  with  Russia 
once  for  all.'  Hence  all  Aberdeen's  efforts  proved  vain.  War  came, 
and  Aberdeen  had  to  take  the  blame  for  terrible  mistakes  made  in 
carrying  out  a  policy  which  he  disliked.  He  might  have  resigned.  He 
remained,  as  Mr.  Paul  says,  *  for  the  sole  purpose  and  as  the  last  chance 
of  preserving  an  honourable  peace.'  Political  courage  of  this  kind  was 
worthy  of  his  great  master  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Histories  of  so  recent  a  date  as  Mr.  Paul's  are  not  easy  to  review. 
They  deal  with  the  ashes  of  political  controversy ;  enough  years  have  not 
passed  for  the  natural  destructive  process  of  time  to  crumble  away  what 
is  worthless  into  dust,  leaving  what  has  survived  the  fire  to  be  added  to 
the  museum  of  history.  Nor  are  the  embers  even  quite  cool.  They 
look  dead,  but  breathe  on  them  and  the  glow  of  heat  revives.  Hence 
criticism  of  Mr.  Paul's  book  is  bound  to  take  some  colour  of  political 
opinion.  He  has  little  sympathy  with  Lord  Palmerston  or  Mr.  Disraeli, 
though  he  admits  the  popularity  of  the  one  and  the  acuteness  of  the 
other.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  attracts  him,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  can  do  no 
wrong,  even  in  opposing  the  Ten  Hours  Bill.  Acceptance  of  the  strictest 
sort  of  '  economic  science  '  is,  with  him,  indispensable.     Even  Mill  and 
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Adam  Smith  fall  from  his  ideal.  Adam  Smith  believed  in  the  usefulness 
of  navigation  laws,  Mill  in  the  *  disastrous  '  view  that  protection  may 
benefit  a  rising  colony.  Yet  Mr.  Paul  agrees  that  the  settlement  of  the 
Oregon  question  was  furthered  by  *  the  free  admission  of  American 
maize.' 

The  book  throughout  is  extremely  interesting.  The  author  gives  a 
peculiarly  lucid,  though  perhaps  somewhat  unsympathetic,  summary  of 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  disputes.  His  judgments  on  literature^ 
necessarily  brief,  are  less  satisfying.  For  example,  one  paragraph  treats 
of  Tenniel  and  Leech,  Macready,  Borrow's  Lavengro,  Herbert  Spencer's 
Social  Statics,  submarine  cables,  and  incidental  relations  between 
Dublin  Castle  and  Downing  Street,  in  one  bewildering  medley. 
Chronological  order  is  bound  now  and  then  to  be  logical  disorder,  and 
it  is,  of  course,  in  dealing  with  the  scraps,  the  sweepings  of  the 
historical  floor  after  the  larger  matters  have  been  gathered  up,  that 
we  come  on  these  curious  accumulations.         G.  Townsend  Waenee. 


Overzicht  van  de  door   hronnenpuhlicatie   aan   te   vullen    leemten  der 
Nederlandsche  Geschiedenis.     ('s  Gravenhage  :  Nijhoff.     1904.) 

By  a  royal  decree  dated  26  March  1902  the  queen  of  the  Netherlands 
appointed  an  advisory  commission  for  national  historical  publications 
(Commissie  van  Advies  voor  's  Rijks  Geschiedkundige  Publicatien)  to 
make  a  thorough  inquiry  into  all  the  sources  and  materials  of  every 
kind  for  the  history  of  the  Dutch  nation,  and  to  make  a  report  showing 
forth  how  much  of  such  material  was  still  unknown  or  as  yet  not  fully 
examined,  and  what  portions  it  was  advisable  to  subject  to  further  research 
with  a  view  to  publication.  It  was  an  admirable  project,  and  its  objects 
have  been  carried  out  in  a  most  businesslike  and  altogether  excellent 
manner  by  a  well-chosen  committee  of  ten  members  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  T.  H.  F.  van  Riemsdijk,  the  chief  archivist  of  the  royal  archives  at 
the  Hague. 

The  subject  matter  has  been  divided  into  sixty-two  headings,  dealing 
seriatim  with  every  epoch  and  department  of  the  national  history,  and 
setting  forth  all  principal  and  subsidiary  sources  from  which  material  can 
be  derived  bearing  in  any  way  upon  that  history  and  the  life  and  activities 
of  the  Dutch  people.  It  is  not  proposed  to  treat  at  length  here  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  report,  but  simply  to  indicate  its  very  high  value  to  all 
students  engaged  in  original  research  among  the  Dutch  archives,  as  a 
trustworthy  guide  (1)  to  what  has  already  been  published  ;  (2)  to  the  known 
contents  of  the  various  archives,  public,  municipal,  and  private ;  (3)  to 
material  not  yet,  or  as  yet  imperfectly,  examined;  (4)  to  deficiencies 
which  it  is  desirable  to  fill  up  by  further  research. 

Among  the  sections  of  special  interest — and  there  are  many  of  them 
which  have  considerable  importance  from  the  new  hght  that  they  throw 
upon  the  history  of  the  period  or  subject  with  which  they  deal — the  follow- 
ing may  be  noticed  : — 

No.  12.  The  organisation  of  the  government  of  the  provinces  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

No.  17.  Relations  of  the  revolt  to  Germany. 


y 
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No.  19.  The  period  of  Leicester. 

No.  20.  The  council  of  state  and  the  finances  of  the  generahty. 

No.  27.  Amsterdam  Bank  and  Bourse. 

No.  28.  East  India  Company. 

No.  29.  West  India  Company. 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  adding  to  the  authentic 
stores  of  information  about  the  colonial  expansion  and  the  world-wide 
Dutch  trade  and  commerce  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  committee 
are  undoubtedly  right  in  urging  further  research  in  this  field,  for  the 
enterprise  of  the  Dutch  during  this  period  stands  forth  as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  history,  and  it  has  left  deep  and  permanent  traces  behind  it. 
It  is  curious,  however,  that  there  is  no  mention  in  this  report  of  the 
researches  that  were  made  in  the  archives  of  Holland,  Spain,  and  Portugal 
by  those  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  British  cases  in  the  British- 
Guiana- Venezuelan  and  British-Guiana-Brazilian  boundary  arbitrations, 
and  by  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  in  the  first-named  arbitra- 
tion. A  very  considerable  mass  of  documents  bearing  upon  the  history 
of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  and  the  Dutch  colonies  in  Guiana 
was  collected,  and  a  large  number  were  printed  in  the  appendices  to  the 
British  cases  and  in  the  report  of  the  United  States  commission,  the 
volumes  of  which  are  accessible  to  students.        George  Edmund  son. 

International  Law.    Part  I.  *  Peace.'    By  John  Westlake,  K.C,  LL.D. 
(Cambridge  :  University  Press.    1904.) 

This  volume,  and  that  on  *  War,'  which  it  is  hoped  will  follow,  are  intended 
for  *  English  university  students  and  average  Englishmen  interested  in 
public  affairs.'  This  modest  announcement  parries  the  only  criticism 
which  I  am  disposed  to  offer  on  the  general  plan  of  the  work.  We  could 
have  wished  that  a  writer  who  bears  a  high  reputation  for  wide  know- 
ledge and  sound  judgment  had  dealt  with  his  subject  on  the  large  scale, 
settling  all  the  questions  which  Hall  left  open  to  doubt.  But  if  a 
manual  of  international  law  is  required  the  student  will  gratefully  accept 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Westlake.  Un  p.  14  the  author  states  that  *  custom 
and  reason  are  the  two  sources  of  international  law.'  Should  we  not  add 
express  agreement  as  a  third  source  ?  It  stands  to  reason  that  there 
should  be  some  limit  to  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  in  war,  but 
the  rules  which  prescribe  exactly  what  may  or  may  not  be  done  are 
matters  of  convention.  We  cannot  wait  for  custom,  because  that  would 
give  us  varying  rules  of  practice,  or  indeed  (seeing  that  even  civilised 
powers  must  do  everything  lawful  to  secure  victory)  might  give  us  no 
rule  at  all.  If  it  be  argued  that  all  powers  are  not  parties  to  such 
conventions  the  answer  may  be  that  the  great  powers  are  parties  to  the 
most  important  of  them,  and  that  a  smaller  power  disregarding  an 
accepted  rule  would  incur  penalties — would  forfeit,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  benefit  of  international  law.  On  §  4  of  the  Naturalisation  Act,  1870, 
Mr.  Westlake  remarks  (p.  217)  that  when  a  person,  born  out  of  his 
majesty's  dominions  to  a  father  being  a  British  subject,  makes  a  declara- 
tion of  alienage,  his  being  under  foreign  subjection  is  not  required.  But 
in  practice  can  an  individual  thus  become  free  to  direct  his  own  course 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  ?    I  venture  to  put  this  question  because 
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in  some  books  of  authority  an  alien  is  defined  as  a  subject  of  a  foreign 
state ;  it  might  be  argued  that  a  declaration  of  alienage  is  not  complete 
unless  it  shows  that  the  declarant  has  become  the  subject  of  another 
(specified)  state.  These  are  small  criticisms  ;  they  are  oifered  here  pro 
forma,  and  with  due  deference.  T.  Raleigh. 

In  1896  we  were  glad  to  recommend  to  our  readers  the  first  part  of 
M.  C.  V.  Langlois's  Manuel  de  Bibliographie  Historique  {ante,  vol.  xi. 
p.  807  f.)  The  second  fas  cictde  was  published  last  year  (Paris  :  Hachette), 
and  deals  with  the  history  and  organisation  of  historical  studies,  first  in 
a  general  treatise  extending  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
then,  subdivided  under  the  different  countries,  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  This  latter  section  is  by  far  the  longer  and  the  more  detailed. 
The  form  in  which  the  book  is  planned  makes  it  in  effect  a  compendious 
narrative  of  the  course  of  historical  method  and  criticism  ;  but  this 
arrangement  has  the  unavoidable  disadvantage  of  keeping  apart  works  of 
similar  contents,  because  they  were  produced  at  different  times.  Thus  the 
Conciliar  collections  of  Labbe  and  Cossart  and  Hardouin  are  separated  by 
forty  pages  from  those  of  Coleti  and  Mansi.  As  a  whole  the  work  is 
extraordinarily  competent  and  comprehensive.  Sometimes  we  may  not 
agree  with  M.  Langlois's  judgment  of  the  value  of  a  particular  publication  ; 
but  we  shall  hardly  find  him  careless  or  ill-informed.  Our  only 
complaint  is  that  he  has  paged  the  second  fasciczde  continuously  with  an 
edition  (apparently  published  in  1901)  of  the  first,  which  is  not  that 
with  which  we  are  familiar ;  and  that  the  references  to  pages  and 
sections  of  this  first  part  cannot  be  verified  in  the  copy  which  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  consulting.  To  judge  from  the  index,  the  edition 
of  1901  must  have  been  largely  remodelled.  I. 

The  committee  of  the  British  School  at  Rome  have  been  well  advised 
in  publishing  as  the  second  volume  of  their  series  of  *  papers '  a  complete 
reproduction  of  the  book  of  Sixteenth- Century  Drawings  of  Boman 
Buildings  attributed  to  Andreas  Coner  (London :  Macmillan,  1904), 
preserved  in  the  Soane  Museum.  It  is  edited  with  a  full  commentary 
by  Mr.  Ashby,  the  assistant-director  of  the  school,  than  whom  no  one  in 
England  is  more  qualified  to  treat  of  such  a  subject.  The  drawings 
mostly  represent  plans  and  elevations  of  ancient  buildings  at  Rome, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  architectural  fragments ;  but  a  few 
relate  to  works  of  the  Renaissance,  and  these  are,  perhaps,  the  more 
important,  including  as  they  do  fresh  material  for  our  knowledge  of 
Bramante's  designs  for  St.  Peter's  and  for  the  Cortile  of  the  Belvedere 
in  the  Vatican.  The  student  has  the  advantage  of  reading  the  comments 
on  these  communicated  to  Mr.  Ashby  by  Baron  von  Geymiiller,  the  well- 
known  authority  on  the  subject.  The  authorship  of  these  drawings  is  not 
a  very  important  matter,  but  we  must  question  the  even  tentative  attribu- 
tion of  them  to  Andreas  Coner,  who,  from  the  inventory  of  his  library  printed 
in  an  appendix,  appears  to  have  been  a  German  ecclesiastic  of  scholarly 
tastes.  This  is  the  sketch-book  of  an  architect,  not  of  an  antiquary, 
The  inserted  copy  of  a  letter  by  Coner  to  Bernardo  Rucellai  (on  which 
the  proposed  attribution   rests)  is  quite  in  the   latter   character.     The 
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draughtsman,  who  shows  no  small  skill,  was  perhaps  some  Florentine  in 
the  circle  or  following  of  Bramante.  G.  McN.  R. 

In  Der  Kd7iig  mit  der  Dornenkrone  (reprinted  from  the  Neue  Jahr- 
bilcher  filr  das  klassiscJie  Altertum,  vii.  Jahrgang.  Leipzig :  Teubner, 
1905)  Herr  Hermann  Reich  seeks  to  prove  that  the  episode  of  the 
mocking  of  Jesus  by  the  Roman  soldiers  was  founded  on  the  represen- 
tation of  a  mime  with  which  they  were  familiar.  The  famous  graffito 
of  the  Crucifixion  with  the  head  of  an  ass  he  would  derive  from  a  similar 
source,  as  we  know  that  the  Christian  religion  furnished  subjects  for 
mimes  in  the  age  of  the  persecutions.  The  tract  is  ingenious  and 
interesting,  if  not  very  convincing.  G.  McN.  R. 

M.  E.  C.  Babut's  essay  on  Le  Concile  de  Turin  forms  the  sixth 
fasciculus  of  the  Bibliothdque  de  la  Fondation  Thiers  (Paris :  Picard,  1904). 
The  synod  of  Turin,  the  acts  of  which  are  not  dated,  has  usually  been 
placed  between  395  and  401  ;  but  the  author  of  this  monograph,  by  bring- 
ing it  into  connexion  with  some  letters  of  Pope  Zosimus,  assigns  it 
definitely  to  417,  while  he  decisively  rejects  Mommsen's  opinion  that 

*  Turin  '  is  an  error  for  *  Tours.'  By  an  ingenious  use  of  letters,  acts  of 
synods,  and  imperial  rescripts,  helped  out  by  local  knowledge,  he  then 
traces  out  the  complicated  history  of  the  ecclesiastical  organisation  of 
south-eastern  Gaul,  especially  the  fortunes  of  the  newly  constituted 
province  of  Aries,  down  to  about  460.  Incidentally  he  defends  the 
genuineness  of  two  of  the  Epistolae  Viennenses^  all  of  which  have  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  spurious.  M.  Babut's  conclusions  will  probably  be  in 
general  accepted,  but  he  has  not  succeeded  in  removing  all  difficulties. 
The  argument,  for  instance,  which  he  draws  from  the  synod  held  by 
Ravennius  is  almost  invalidated  by  his  total  omission  to  explain  the 
presence  of  the  bishop  of  Narbonne ;  and  in  the  earlier  of  the  Vienne 
letters  the  form  of  the  reference  to  the  synod  of  Turin,  taken  as  it  is 
from  the  letter  '  Multa  adversus,'  cannot  be  genuine.  The  suggestion 
also  (p.  48,  n.  3)  that  the  bishops  mentioned  in  can.  3  of  Turin  were  not 
necessarily  still  living  is  impossible.  At  p.  51,  1.  6,  '  seconde  '  is  a  slip  for 
'premiere,'  and  at  p.  92,  1.9,'  *  Aix'  for  'Aries.'    At  p.  156,  n.  2,  1.  2, 

*  Rex '  is  misprinted  for  *  Res.'  E.  W.  B. 

On  a  subject,  which  a  past  editor  of  this  Review,  who  was  also  a 
great  bishop,  has  termed  'terrible,'  Dr.  G.  E.  Howard  has  written  a 
treatise  in  three  volumes,  A  History  of  Matrimonial  Institutions^  chiefly 
in  England  and  the  United  States  (Chicago :  University  Press,  1904), 
which  is  very  learned  and  most  interesting.  Apart  from  bibliographical 
notes  at  the  head  of  the  chapters  there  is  an  elaborate  bibliographical 
index,  occupying  no  less  than  138  pages.  Starting  with  the  primitive 
matrimonial  institutions  of  our  Teutonic  ancestors,  Dr.  Howard  reviews 
the  rival  theories  of  various  writers.  Passing  to  matrimonial  institu- 
tions in  England,  he  traces  the  development  of  free  marriage  out  of  wife 
purchase,  and  the  rise  of  ecclesiastical  marriage,  through  which  the 
church  gradually  developed  and  administered  an  elaborate  system  of 
matrimonial  laws.      He  writes  with  extreme  bitterness  of  the  canonical 
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rules,  the  elaborate  distinctions  between  sponsalia  per  verba  de  praesenti 
and  sponsalia  per  verba  de  futuro,  which  made  the  medieval  system  a 
network  of  chicanery  and  pitfalls.  Creighton  himself  wrote  to  a  friend, 
'  The  medieval  system  was  a  mass  of  fictions,  or  dispensations  and 
subterfuges.  The  question  has  always  troubled  the  English  church. 
Cranmer,  Andrewes,  Laud  alike  had  no  fixed  principles.'  In  this  field, 
however,  and  in  his  general  treatment  of  the  English  law,  Dr.  Howard 
is  following  authorities  that  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  the  English 
student.  To  such  the  third  part  of  the  book,  dealing  with  matrimonial 
institutions  in  the  United  States,  will  prove  the  most  attractive.  Few 
novels  can  provide  such  entertaining  reading  as  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
vol.  ii.,  which  deals  with  the  marriage  customs  of  the  Puritan  colonies. 
The  *  form  of  a  negro  marriage,*  given  at  p.  225,  is  as  ingenious  a  way  of 
reconciling  the  interests  of  this  world  with  those  of  the  next  as  the  wit 
of  man  could  devise.  While  paying  every  tribute  to  Dr.  Howard's 
exhaustive  learning  and  ability,  it  is  necessary  to  enter  a  caveat  against  a 
general  agreement  with  all  his  opinions.  He  is  a  vigorous  social  reformer 
as  well  as  an  historian,  and,  as  such,  while  recognising  the  evils  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  marriage  in  the  United  States,  is 
not  in  favour  of  curtailment  of  the  grounds  of  divorce.  A  curious  light 
on  this  subject  is  thrown  by  a  very  clever,  though  unpleasant,  volume 
of  stories  by  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton,  called  The  Descent  of  Man.  We  may 
admit  that  the  end  of  marriage  is  human  happiness,  but  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  this  means  the  immediate  happiness  of  the  indi- 
vidual couple.  H.  E.  E. 

Professor  P.  Huvelin,  whose  Essai  Historique  sur  le  Droit  des  Marches 
et  des  Foires  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  commercial 
law,  has  published  a  general  review  of  the  bibliography  of  that  subject  in 
the  Bevue  de  Synthese  Historique,  issued  as  a  monograph  under  the  title 
L'Histoire  du  Droit  Commercial  {Conceptio7i  Generate ;  Etat  Actuel  des 
Etudes)  (Paris  :  Cerf,  1904).  In  taking  stock  of  the  present  position  of 
the  subject  he  shows  no  inclination  to  withdraw  from  any  of  the 
somewhat  disputable  generalisations  of  which  his  earlier  work  proved 
him  to  be  a  supporter.  He  still  sees  the  law  of  the  market  as  the  sole 
source  of  borough  law,  and  believes  that  the  course  of  economic  progress 
can  be  summed  up  in  three  German  words — Stadtwirthschaft,  National- 
wirthschaft,  Weltioirthschaft.  Whether  he  is  to  be  followed  here  or  not, 
his  practical  details  of  direction  to  students  of  the  subject  are  of  the  first 
value  and  importance.  The  bibliography  is  very  full,  and  the  unoccupied 
places  are  pointed  out  and  new  themes  suggested.  We  can  add  to  the 
list  of  English  publications  Mr.  Bickley's  curious  tract  on  'Merchant 
Law,'  published  in  the  Bed  Booh  of  Bristol,  and  Mr.  Mitchell's  newly 
published  Laio  Merchant  should  stimulate  scientific  interest  in  this 
subject  in  England.  M.  B. 

M.  Joseph  Cuvelier's  Inventaire  des  Inventaires  de  la  Deuxieme  Sectioii 
des  Archives  Generates  du  Boyaume  (Brussels  :  Weissenbruch,  1904)  is  a 
detailed  account  of  all  the  calendars  and  inventories  printed  or  in  manu- 
script relating  to  the  records  of  the  various  chambres  des  comptes  and  to 
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the  cartularies  and  loose  charters  of  the  various  states  of  which  the  Belgian 
dominions  consist.  Most  of  these  are  preserved  in  the  Belgian  archives, 
but  M.  Cuvelier  has  extended  his  researches  to  Lille,  Paris,  Vienna, 
Luxemburg,  and  even  London,  in  order  to  make  his  collection  perfect. 
The  book  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  notes  of  calendars  in  Mr. 
Scargill-Bird's  Guide  to  the  English  public  records,  but  M.  Cuvelier 
tells  us  but  little  of  the  documents  to  which  his  lists  relate,  while  in  Mr. 
Scargill-Bird's  book  the  position  is  reversed.  M.  Cuvelier's  preface  con- 
tains an  interesting  statement  of  the  progress  made  in  the  same  direction 
in  other  countries ;  but  he  hardly  mentions  the  new  series  of  Lists  ajid 
Indexes,  which  is  rapidly  superseding  the  old  appendices  to  the  Deputy- 
Keeper's  reports,  of  which  he  complains.  C.  J. 

In  Das  Becht  der  Milhlen  bis  zum  Ende  der  Karolingerzeit,  published 
in  Gierke's  Untersuchungen  zur  Deutschen  Staats-  tmd  Bechtsgeschichte, 
ixxi.  (Breslau :  Marcus,  1904),  Dr.  C.  Koehne  collects  amass  of  interesting 
information  about  the  history  and  law  of  mills.  The  main  purpose  of  his 
monograph  is  to  examine  the  theory,  supported  by  Gfrorer,  Lamprecht, 
and  other  historians  of  note,  that  water  mills  were  originally  the  corporate 
property  of  mark  communities.  The  arguments  which  he  brings  against 
the  theory  are  not  quite  conclusive.  Remarking  that  the  barbarians 
appear  to  have  borrowed  the  use  of  water  mills  from  the  Eomans,  he 
points  out  that,  both  in  Roman  times  and  at  a  very  early  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Teutonic  invaders,  mills  are  frequently  found  in  private 
hands  ;  presumably  the  mill  which  had  belonged  to  a  Roman  landlord 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarian  warrior  who  succeeded  him,  and 
when  new  mills  were  erected  they,  like  the  old,  were  the  result  of  private 
enterprise.  The  chief  passage  in  the  laws  of  the  barbarians  which  might 
conceivably  imply  the  existence  of  communal  mills  occurs  in  the  *  Lex 
Baiuwariorum.'  We  are  there  told  of  the  duke's  house,  of  churches, 
smithies,  and  mills,  istae  quattuor  domus  casae  publicae  sunt  et  semper 
patentes.  But  this  cannot  mean  that  all  mills  were  public  property ; 
some  mills  in  Bavaria  were  from  the  earliest  times  in  private  hands. 
Dr.  Koehne  argues  that  casae  publicae  are  simply  buildings  which  stand 
open  to  all  comers.  He  has  then  to  acknowledge  that  the  law  gives  the 
public  a  right  of  user  over  private  property ;  and  he  admits  that  there 
are  other  passages  pointing  to  a  similar  conclusion.  But  he  maintains 
that  the  right  of  user  received  legal  protection  not  because  the  mills  had 
originally  belonged  to  the  community,  but  because  it  was  found  that  the 
public  interest  demanded  this  encroachment  on  private  rights.  The 
contention  is  ingenious  and  may  very  well  be  true  ;  but  further  evidence 
is  needed  to  settle  the  controversy.  H.  W.  C.  D. 

In  Der  hansiscTie  J5ai6?j/iaw(?eZ,  published  in  the  Heidelberger  Abhand- 
lungen  zur  mittleren  2L7id  neueren  Geschichte  (Heidelberg  :  Winter,  1904), 
Herr  Arthur  Agats  writes  on  the  trade  with  western  France,  which  centred 
in  the  Bale  de  Bourgneuf,  just  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  on  the 
northern  border  of  Poitou.  In  the  bay  lay  the  He  de  Noirmoutier. 
There  was  a  *bay'  fleet;  *bay'  salt  was  once  famous;  and  the  port 
of    Bourgneuf  was   long   an   important    town.     Changes   in  the  coast 
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formation  have  since  left  the  port  high  and  dry  inland,  and  the  trade  of 
the  '  bay '  is  so  completely  extinct  that  many  writers  believed  that  the 
'  bay  '  in  question  was  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  salt  industry  of  the  Baie 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  ninth  century,  and  may  have  been  begun  by 
the  monks.  A  salt  trade  is  first  recorded  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
during  the  English  lordship  over  western  France  the  Baie  trade  was  of 
importance.  But  the  most  flourishing  era  was  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  Hanse  merchants  controlled  it.  The  monograph  is  of  im- 
portance to  students  of  the  salt  trade  and  of  Enghsh  and  German 
commercial  relations  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  Calendar  of  Close 
Bolls  of  Edivard  III,  vol.  vii.,  the  Baie  is  left  without  identification, 
though  Bouin  has  rightly  been  detected  in  the  Island  of  '  Bun.'  Bouin, 
once  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Bourgneuf,  is  now  an  inland  village. 

M.  B. 

The  elaborate  monograph  Geschichte  des  Thronfolgerechtes  (Wien  : 
Fromme,  1903),  by  Dr.  Gustav  Turba,  does  not  lend  itself  easily  to  review, 
although  the  labour  that  its  compilation  must  have  given  its  learned 
author  deserves  the  cordial  admiration  of  all  authors  and  students.  Dr. 
Turba's  object  has  been  to  make  a  study  in  detail  of  the  rights  of  succes- 
sion in  the  various  sections  of  the  Habsburg  territories  from  1156  to  1732, 
a  contribution  to  the  political  history  and  unification  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  In  his  own  words  die  Geschichte  des  Bechtes  ist  auch  eine 
Geschichte  der  Macht.  Throughout,  the  complicated  facts  are  restated 
after  a  critical  examination  of  the  documentary  and  unpublished  sources 
in  the  various  national  archives ;  and  the  differences  between  these 
results  and  those  given  in  the  generally  accepted  authorities  are  explained 
and  noted  very  clearly,  but  also  with  a  minuteness  almost  bewildering. 
Dr.  Turba's  volume  is,  therefore,  a  rich  storehouse  of  information,  much 
of  which  is  new  and  now  put  together  in  a  form  that  makes  his 
researches  a  work  of  reference  indispensable  to  every  student  of  Haps- 
burg  history.  The  sections  in  particular  on  the  dynastic  position  in 
Bohemia  and  on  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  Charles  VI  down  to  the 
year  1732  will  be  found  to  be  particularly  useful,  and  in  an  appendix  is 
given,  from  unpublished  archives,  the  text  of  some  of  the  chief  docuT 
mentary  authorities. 

By  the  same  author  may  also  be  here  noticed  two  short  pamphlets, 
Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  der  Hahshurger  (Wien  :  Gerold,  1901),  republished 
from  the  Archiv  filr  osterreichische  Geschichte,  in  which  Dr.  Turba 
examines  the  evidence  supplied  by  his  researches  in  Austrian  archives  on 
Austrian  policy  between  1546  and  1558.  C.  G.  R. 

Miss  Constance  Adams's  Ancient  Castles  of  Ireland  (London  :  Stock, 
1904)  presents  in  a  convenient  form  a  considerable  amount  of  information 
which  was  worth  gathering  together  and  is  not  obtainable  very  readily 
elsewhere  ;  but  this  information  is  for  the  most  part  collected  from  very 
obvious  sources,  and  it  adds  little,  if  anything,  to  what  was  already 
known.  The  descriptions  of  the  various  castles  and  the  accounts  of  their 
historical  associations  were  well  suited  to  the  columns  of  the  Dublin 
weekly  paper  to  which   they  were   originally   contributed.     But   Miss 
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Adams  was  hardly  justified  in  publishing  these  papers  as  a  connected 
work  without  a  more  serious  attempt  than  she  appears  to  have  made  to 
investigate  independently  the  sources  on  which  her  statements  rest,  or 
to  supplement  by  fresh  inquiry  the  very  meagre  narratives  with  which, 
in  too  many  cases,  her  readers  have  to  content  themselves.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  book  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
student  are  compensated  by  any  special  charm  of  style.  The  descriptions 
are  scrappy  and  bald.  There  is  a  carelessness  in  the  spelling  of  names 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  inexact  nature  of  the  information.  The 
name  Bermingham,  for  example,  which  is  erroneously  applied  in  com- 
mon usage  to  the  only  remaining  tower  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Dublin, 
should  not  be  spelled  '  Birmingham,'  being  derived  from  the  well-known 
Anglo-Norman  family  of  the  Berminghams  of  Louth.  '  Archdale  '  for 
Archdall  at  p.  95  is  possibly  a  misprint ;  but  it  is  a  misprint  which 
should  have  been  corrected  in  the  case  of  an  antiquary  so  well  known.  It 
is  a  singular  anachronism  to  speak  of  Henry  II  having  erected  a  large 
wooden  hall  covered  with  wattles  *in  Dame  Street,'  a  thoroughfare 
which  did  not  exist  until  at  least  four  centuries  later.  Particulars  of 
obvious  interest  and  importance  are  sometimes  omitted.  Thus  in  the 
account  of  Carrickfergus  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  the  lord  deputy 
Sir  Arthur  Chichester's  connexion  with  that  borough,  or  of  the  long  line 
of  his  descendants  who  held  the  office  of  constable.  The  illustrations 
are  interesting  and  well  executed  ;  but  the  book  has  no  index. 

C.  L.  F. 

Ubertino  von  Casale,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Franziskaner  an 
der  Wende  des  13.  und  14.  Jahrhunderts,  by  Dr.  Ernst  Knoth  (Marburg: 
Elwert,  1903),  provides  students  of  Franciscan  history  with  a  guide  to 
the  somewhat  weary  waste  of  Ubertino's  works.  To  do  this  satisfactorily 
requires  not  only  endless  patience  but  also  a  knowledge  of  scholastic 
philosophy,  and  as  a  guide  and  succinct  exposition  Dr.  Knoth 's  pamphlet 
of  some  160  pages  could  hardly  be  improved — except  by  an  index. 
One  may  perhaps  regret  that  he  has  not  gone  further  and  examined  in 
some  detail  the  truth  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  Franciscan 
*  community'  by  Ubertino.  Evidence  might  have  been  collected  from 
the  Bullarium  Franciscanum^  from  the  various  editions  of  the  general 
constitutions  of  the  order,  and  from  some  provincial  constitutions.^  We 
should,  for  instance,  have  liked  some  more  information  about  Ubertino's 
curious  statement  that  the  Franciscans  '  sweated '  their  scribes  :  qui 
lahorant  in  scrihendo  non  recipiunt  mercedem  necessariam  pro  se  et  suis 
fratribus.'^  Dr.  Knoth  maintains  that  Ubertino  was  the  real  author  of 
the  Sachsenhausen  Appeal  (22  May  1324),  and  his  arguments  seem 
convincing.  He  goes  too  far  when  he  says  that  Ubertino  refers  to  and 
quotes  the  Speculum  Perfectionis.  All  the  quotations  from  Brother 
Leo's  writings  found  in  Ubertino's  works  are  contained  in  the  two  short 
'  Scripta  Fratris  Leonis '  edited  by  Father  Lemmens  in  the  Documenta 
Antiqua  Franciscana,    It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Speculum  Perfectionis 

'  See,  e.g.,  •  Constitutions  and  Capitular  Decrees  of  the  Province  of  St.  Anthony, 
1290-1296,'  printed  in  this  Eeview,  July  1903. 
2  ArchivfUr  Litt.  tmd  Kirch.-Gesch.  iii.  110. 
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existed  in  its  present  form  in  1305.  Dr.  Knotli  gives  full  and  accurate 
references  to  his  authorities,  but  there  is  a  mistake  on  p.  5,  n.  1, — Analecta 
Franciscana  III,  774: :  there  are  not  so  many  pages  in  the  book. 

A.  G.  L. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  the  Calendar  of  the  Patent  Bolls, 
Edward  II  (London:  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1904),  which  run  from 
1321  to  1327,  are  occupied  largely  with  the  doings  of  the  Despensers 
during  their  brief  triumph,  and  the  punishment  of  their  enemies.  The 
territorial  acquisitions  of  the  Despensers,  father  and  son,  during  this 
period  were  enormous.  On  5  Feb.  1325  Hugh  the  younger  received  the 
royal  pardon  '  for  acquiring  in  fee  from  Alesia,  late  the  wife  of  Thomas, 
earl  of  Lancaster,'  some  120  knights'  fees  in  Wilts,  Somerset,  Dorset, 
and  elsewhere,  '  held  in  chief,  and  entering  therein  without  licence  ;  and 
licence  for  him  to  retain  the  same.'  ^  The  next  entries  record  similar 
pardons  for  Hugh  the  elder.  The  royal  favourite  strengthened  his  hold 
on  the  Welsh  borderland  by  exchanging  his  castles  and  manors  in  Gower 
for  a  number  of  castles  and  manors  in  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Usk  and 
Wye,  and  by  securing  the  custody  of  the  lands  and  guardianship  of  the 
heir  of  John  of  Hastings.  The  custody  of  the  Valence  inheritance  added 
to  his  power  in  the  east  march  as  well  as  in  the  west ;  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  Lacy  property,  including  the  constableship  of  the  castle  of 
Chester,  gave  him  a  hold  on  the  northern  marches  of  Wales.^  '  In  con- 
sideration of  his  merits '  the  king  granted  him  '  that  he  and  his  heirs 
shall  have  a  staple  in  his  town  of  Kerdyf,  in  Wales,  of  wools,  hides,  and 
woolfells,  and  other  merchandise,  with  the  exception  of  tin  '  (4  June  1326).^ 
It  is  possible  to  pick  holes  in  the  index  of  vol.  iv.  Under  the  head- 
ing '  Friars  '  the  entries  relating  to  all  the  orders  appear  to  be  collected. 
There  is  one  reference  to  Austin  Friars  under  the  heading  *  Friars '  (p.  321) ; 
four  more  are  given  under  the  heading  *  Austin  Friars,'  but  the  reference 
to  p.  321  is  there  omitted,  and  in  neither  case  is  a  cross-reference  made. 
An  entry  relating  to  the  Friars  Minor  of  Worcester  is  omitted  (p.  50),  and 
another  relating  to  the  Friars  Preachers  of  London  (p.  191).  In  vol.  v. 
under  *  Friars,  Franciscans,'  an  entry  relating  to  the  Friars  Minor  of 
Lincoln  is  omitted  (p.  324),  and  an  entry  relating  to  the  Friars  Minor  is 
indexed  under  '  Friars  Preachers '  (p.  278).  In  vol.  v.  a  slip  of  some 
importance  should  be  noticed.  Pp.  348-54,  relating  to  the  months  of  July- 
December,  are  headed  '  1327,'  and  to  the  last  entry  in  the  roll,  dated 
Kenilworth,  8  Jan.,  the  editor  adds  the  year  1328.  A.  G.  L. 

In  La  Prise  de  Caen  par  Edouard  III  (1346)  (Caen  :  Delesques,  1904) 
Professor  Henri  Prentout,  of  Caen,  has  reprinted  a  critical  study  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  Meinoires  de  VAcademie  Nationale  des  Sciences, 
Arts  et  Belles-Lettres  de  Caen.  It  is  a  thoroughly  scholarly  and 
scientific  piece  of  work,  in  which  all  the  available  sources  are  first 
carefully  analysed  with  a  view  to  establish  the  degree  of  confidence  they 
deserve.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  little  monograph  is  the  full 
use  made  for  the  first  time  of  the  interesting  anonymous  chronicle, 
containing  the  achievements  of  Edward  III  in  the  year  of  Cressy,  which 

'  V.  102-3  ;  cf.  iv.  179-80.  ^  jy,  194^  jyg  .  ^^  95^  3  y,  274. 
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is  found  in  one  of  Parker's  manuscripts  (no.  370)  in  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge.  This  chronicle,  which  bears  pretty  clear  evidence 
of  being  the  work  of  an  eye-witness,  was  printed  by  M.  Joseph 
Moisant  ten  years  ago  in  his  Lc  Prince  Noir  en  Aquitaine,  but  its  editor 
hardly  appreciated  its  importance  and  M.  Prentout  is  the  first  to 
embody  the  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  it  in  an  extended  narrative  of 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Caen.  J.  T. 

Dr.  Ludwig  Bittner's  Chronologisches  Verzeichnis  der  osterreichischen 
Staatsvertrdge  (I.  Wien  :  Holzhausen,  1903)  promises  to  be  a  most  use- 
ful book  of  reference  to  students  of  diplomatic  history.  The  author  has 
aimed  at  drawing  up  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  treaties,  small  or  great, 
private  or  public,  to  which  the  house  of  Austria  was  a  party,  and  he  has 
adopted  a  singularly  clear  method  of  registering  each  item  in  the  list. 
Each  separate  document  is  numbered  in  order,  then  the  year  and  day 
of  the  month  are  entered,  and  lastly  the  place  where  the  treaty  was 
executed.  A  brief  synopsis  of  the  contents  of  the  document,  somewhat 
on  the  lines  of  a  short  calendar,  follows,  and  then  a  reference  either  to 
the  archives  from  which  it  is  taken  or,  if  already  printed,  to  the  authorita- 
tive collection  in  which  it  may  be  found.  The  editor  prefixes  to  the 
whole  a  brief  introduction  explanatory  of  the  principles  on  which  he  has 
worked,  together  with  some  excellent  comments  on  the  political  value  of 
the  documents  catalogued  ;  he  has  also  very  wisely  added  an  index  based 
on  a  geographical  division,  so  that  by  using  this  in  conjunction  with  the 
main  text  it  is  possible  not  only  to  tell  at  a  glance  what  treaties  had 
been  concluded,  and  at  what  place  in  any  given  year,  but  to  follow 
chronologically  all  the  treaties,  for  example,  with  Bavaria  or  Saxony  or 
any  other  state  in  their  due  order  of  succession.  At  present  the 
catalogue  which  starts  with  the  year  1526  has  reached  as  far  as  1763. 

C.  G.  R. 

Mr.  Arthur  Tilley's  work  on  The  Literature  of  the  French  Benais- 
sance  (2  vols.  Cambridge :  University  Press,  1904)  does  not  include 
the  introductory  essay,  published  in  1885 ;  it  more  than  fulfils  what 
was  there  undertaken.  The  completed  work  is  what  a  history  of  literature 
should  be,  both  a  record  of  facts,  *  a  connected  and  intelligible  story,'  and 
at  the  same  time  an  estimate  of  literary  values,  which  will  help  people  of 
various  tastes  in  their  approach  to  the  original  authors.  The  conditions 
of  this  Review  prevent  any  long  discussion  of  merely  literary  problems, 
but  it  may  be  pointed  out  in  this  connexion  how  difficult  it  is  to  do  what 
Mr.  Tilley  has  done — not  only  to  describe  and  explain,  in  an  ordinary 
historical  way,  but  to  let  the  several  authors  have  a  chance  of  explaining 
themselves,  in  quotation,  yet  without  overloading  the  book.  He  has  met 
the  wants  of  different  readers — e.g.  those  who  know  some  of  the  authors 
already,  but  know  little  of  the  relations  between  them,  the  succession 
of  schools  ;  those  who  know  the  political  history  of  France,  but  not  much 
at  first  hand  of  the  intellectual  fashions  of  the  time  ;  those  who  know 
nothing  in  particular,  but  are  inquisitive  and  ready  to  explore  for  them- 
selves, if  they  can  once  be  properly  started.  It  is  a  remarkable  success  to 
have  packed  a  book  like  this  with  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have 
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kept  it  alive  with  critical  appreciation  of  so  many  -various  kinds,  in  dealing 
with  authors  so  different  as  Marot,  Rabelais,  Calvin,  Ronsard,  Montaigne, 
D'Aubigne,  not  to  speak  of  the  lesser  men,  who  are  often  more  difficult 
subjects  than  the  great  ones.  Of  course  the  judgments  are  debatable ; 
one  may  suggest,  for  instance,  that  the  affinities  of  Rabelais  and  Goethe 
are  possibly  overstated  (i.  220),  and  that  generally  too  much  is  made  of 
the  didactic  element  in  Rabelais.  But  this  is  of  little  importance  where 
the  work  of  Rabelais  is  so  well  described,  where,  among  other  things, 
the  problem  of  the  fifth  hook  is  so  fairly  handled.  Mr.  Tilley  '  begs  no 
subject  to  use  eloquence,'  and  his  method  is  not  effusive.  There  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  proper  kind  of  grace  in  his  style ;  rather  austere,  but 
always  intent  upon  the  real  meaning  of  the  subject  in  hand,  and  well 
guarded  against  fallacies  of  all  sorts.  The  book  is  to  be  recommended  to 
historians,  as  well  as  to  readers  of  poetry  ;  the  chapters  on  memoirs  and 
chronicles,  on  scholars  and  antiquaries,  on  such  things  as  the  Satire 
Menippde,  are  excellent ;  so  also  is  the  bibliographical  information 
throughout.  W.  P.  K. 

The  first  volume  in  Mr.  F.  P.  Barnard's  series  of  Historical  Mono- 
graphs, on  Williayn  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley  (London  :  Jack,  1904),  is  a 
composite  book  in  four  parts,  each  by  a  different  author  and  of  varying 
merit.  Dr.  A.  Jessopp,  who  writes  the  biography,  has  condensed  for  it  his 
article  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  but  the  result  is  not 
satisfactory.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  compress  into  a  popular 
sketch  a  full  account  of  the  statesman's  career,  but  owing  to  lack  of 
space  and  apparently  to  haste  there  is  a  want  of  lucidity  and  appro- 
priateness in  the  arrangement  of  the  facts.  Thus  on  p.  16  we  find 
Cecil's  position  in  the  house  of  commons,  his  house  at  Theobalds,  the 
queen's  standing  sponsor  to  his  daughter,  the  subsequent  marriage  of 
this  daughter  and  the  fate  of  her  husband,  and  rehgious  differences 
becoming  acute  at  Cambridge,  all  dealt  with  in  some  dozen  lines.  On 
p.  9  we  are  told,  '  The  persecution  of  the  Protestants  had  already  begun, 
and  on  4  Feb.  1555  Rogers,  the  first  of  the  Marian  martyrs,  was  burned 
at  Smithfield.  In  May  he  was  once  more  sent  on  an  embassy  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace.'  The  account  of  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis,  which 
scarcely  required  mention  here,  is  contradictory,  and  the  provisions 
with  regard  to  the  French  force  in  Scotland  are  confused  with  those  of 
the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  a  year  later  (p.  13).  Cecil's  first  patron  is  once 
said  to  have  been  the  duke  of  Somerset,  in  another  place  the  duke  of 
Northumberland.  It  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  Cardinal  Pole  died  on 
the  same  day  as  Queen  Mary.  Leicester's  death  is  twice  commented  on 
in  almost  the  same  words  (p.  30  and  p.  32).  Ann  Cecil's  worthless 
husband,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  appears  indifferently  as  Edmund  and  Edward. 
In  a  book  of  this  sort  one  expects  a  popular  treatment,  and  neither 
emphasis  nor  adjective  is  spared.  To  Burghley  England  is  said  to  owe 
more  than  to  any  single  great  minister  who  has  ever  presided  over  her 
national  affairs,  and  from  a  study  of  his  career  we  are  to  rise  with  a  feeling 
of  awe.  Mary  of  Scotland  •  received  her  deserts ;  '  her  supporters  were 
<  some  of  the  wickedest  men  in  Europe,'  while  the  *  miserable  Spaniards  ' 
who  brought  the   Armada   show   'incomparable  ignorance,   folly,   and 
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incompetence  '  (p.  29).  The  next  section,  on  the  homes  of  the  Cecils, 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch,  appears  to  be  the  most  valuable,  as  it  is  the  largest, 
part  of  the  volume.  The  plans  of  the  magnificent  houses  built  by  Lord 
Burghley  and  his  sons  are  reproduced,  and  are  supplemented  by  a  lucid 
and  detailed  reconstruction  of  the  rooms,  taken  chiefly  from  seventeenth- 
century  drawings  and  parliamentary  surveys  not  readily  accessible  else- 
where. We  miss,  however,  any  reference  to  the  two  views  of  Theobalds 
mentioned  in  Walpole's  Anecdotes.  Only  three  of  the  seven  Cecil  houses 
described  remain,  but  it  is  misleading  to  say  that  even  the  site  of 
Wimbledon  House  is  swallowed  up  in  a  modern  suburb  of  London.  An 
eighteenth-century  house  stands  now  probably  near,  possibly  upon,  the 
foundations  of  Burghley's  building.  The  portraits  of  the  Cecils  scattered 
through  the  book  are  chosen  and  commented  on  by  Mr.  Caw.  They  are 
fine  examples  of  Tudor  portraiture  and  on  the  whole  well  reproduced, 
though  some  of  the  process  blocks  printed  in  two  colours  are  not  perfectly 
satisfactory.  A  tabulated  list  of  portraits  would  have  been  welcome. 
Mr.  Fox  Davies  furnishes  a  laborious  pedigree  of  the  immediate  heirs  of 
Lord  Burghley  and  a  list  of  about  three  thousand  descendants.  K. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan's  work  on  England  under  the  Stuarts  (London : 
Methuen,  1904)  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  history  of  England,  under 
the  general  editorship  of  Professor  Oman,  to  be  completed  in  six  volumes. 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  learn  somewhat  of  the  scope  of  the 
series,  its  beginning  and  ending,  the  contents  of  future  volumes,  the 
names  of  their  authors.  On  these  points  Mr.  Oman's  introduction  is 
silent.  Mr.  Oman  introduces  and  justifies  the  scheme  in  a  brief  intro- 
duction.    *  In  England,  as  in  France  and  Germany,'  he  writes, 

the  main  characteristic  of  the  last  twenty  years,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
student  of  history,  has  been  that  new  material  has  been  accumulating  much  faster 
than  it  can  be  assimilated  or  absorbed.  The  standard  histories  of  the  last 
generation  need  to  be  revised,  or  even  to  be  put  aside  as  obsolete,  in  the  light 
of  the  new  information  that  is  coming  in  so  rapidly  and  in  such  vast  bulk.  But 
the  students  and  researchers  of  to-day  have  shown  Uttle  enthusiasm  as  yet  for 
the  task  of  rewriting  history  on  a  large  scale. 

The  modern  historian  stakes  out  a  modest  and  limited  claim.  A 
monograph,  a  biography,  a  new  edition  of  a  classic  text  is  the  outcome 
of  patient  labour.  But  a  Stubbs  or  a  Gardiner,  men  ready  to  *  undertake 
to  tell  over  again  the  history  of  a  long  period,  with  the  aid  of  all  the 
newly  discovered  material,  are  few  indeed.'  Meanwhile  '  the  general  read- 
ing public  continues  to  ask  for  standard  histories,  and  discovers,  only  too 
often,  that  it  can  find  nothing  between  school  manuals  at  one  end  of  the 
scale  and  minute  monographs  at  the  other.'  The  present  series,  Mr. 
Oman  explains,  is  intended  to  '  strike  the  happy  mean  '  between  these 
extremes.  If  it  is  continued  with  the  literary  craft  that  distinguishes 
Mr.  Trevelyan's  volume  it  will  certainly  secure  the  interest  of  those  who 
want  a  treatise  on  English  history  less  pedagogic  than  the  school  manual 
and  less  particular  than  the  monograph.  But  after  all  is  there,  in  fact, 
a  considerable  public,  or  at  least  a  public  worthy  of  attention  from  other 
than  the  publisher's  point  of  view,  whose  interest  in  the  period  1603-1714, 
for  instance,  would  not  fortify  them  to  the  plunge  between  the  covers  of 
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Gardiner  and  Ranke  ?  Wliether  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  successfully  held 
the  middle  course  between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  which  Mr.  Oman 
avowedly  steers  to  avoid  is  certainly  questionable ;  but  his  book  is 
interesting  and  stimulating.  It  displays  the  qualities  which  after  all  are 
vital  to  the  success  of  the  scheme  which  his  volume  inaugurates  ;  and  it 
may  be  no  more  than  the  perversity  of  an  otherwise  appreciative  reader 
which  finds  his  somewhat  platitudinous  chapter  mottoes — as  that  to 
chapter  v.,  on  Buckingham,  *  the  man  whom  the  king  delighteth  to 
honour  (Book  of  Esther)  ' — barely  consonant  with  the  severer  purpose 
which  the  editorial  preface  postulates.  C.  S.  T. 

The  third  edition  of  M.  J.  Lair's  Louise  de  la  Valliere  (Paris :  Plon, 
1902)  is  handsomely  enriched  by  a  series  of  photogravure  reproductions 
of  portraits  of  the  lady,  very  efifectively  done,  and  plans  and  views  of 
various  chateaux,  hitherto  unpublished  or  unknown,  with  which  her  life 
was  connected.  These  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  volume  and  assist 
M.  Lair  in  his  twofold  task  of  writing  a  complete  life  of  Louise  de  la 
Valliere  and  of  proving  that  both  in  her  brief  career  as  maitresse  en  litre 
and  as  a  woman  she  differed  essentially  from  the  numerous  rivals  and 
successors  to  her  place  at  court.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
defence  of  the  duchesse  de  la  Valliere  which  M.  Lair  has  constructed  with 
great  skill,  erudition,  and  charm  of  style,  two  points  stand  out  very  clearly. 
First,  a  study  of  the  facts  analysed  in  this  volume  cannot  increase  an 
impartial  reader's  estimate  of  Louis  XIV.  From  beginning  to  end  his 
relations  to  the  beautiful  Louise  do  him  little  credit,  and  only  confirm 
indeed  the  evidence  obtainable  elsewhere  of  his  callous  selfishness  and 
egoism.  Secondly,  Louise's  subsequent  long  life  of  penitence  as  a 
Carmelite  throws  into  striking  relief  traits  in  her  character  as  unhke 
those  of  Louis  as  can  be  imagined.  M.  Lair  has  by  his  researches  satis- 
factorily cleared  up  much  of  the  obscurity  that  before  1880,  when  his 
book  was  first  published,  hung  over  this  part  of  her  life.  The  new 
matter  in  this  edition,  apart  from  the  illustrative  matter  already  mentioned, 
is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  notes  and  the  appendices.  The  elaborate 
criticisms  in  particular  on  the  memoirs  of  Madame  de  Motteville  and  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  on  the  causes  of  the  death  of  Madame,  and 
the  bibliographical  excursus  on  the  '  Reflexions  sur  la  Misericorde  de 
Dieu '  of  Louise  herself  are  full  of  interesting  documentary  matter.  To 
all  who  desire  a  study  of  the  social  life  in  the  first  ten  years  of  Louis  XIV 's 
reign  the  early  chapters  of  this  biography  may  be  commended. 

As  a  supplement  to  M.  Lair's  work  the  monograph  of  M.  Eugene  Le 
Brun,  Les  Ancetres  de  Louise  de  la  Valliere  (Paris :  Champion,  1903), 
will  prove  useful.  M.  Brun  traces  with  great  detail  the  paternal 
ancestors  of  the  duchesse  de  la  Valliere,  and  he  has  virtually  written 
a  preliminary  chapter  to  her  biography.  The  house  De  la  Baume  le 
Blanc  had  a  long  and  creditable  history  in  the  noblesse  of  France,  and  the 
genealogical  facts  are  set  out  with  great  clearness  by  M.  Le  Brun.  A  brief 
narrative  of  the  fortunes  of  the  house  and  its  lands,  and  the  different 
hands  through  which  the  estate  from  which  the  title  was  drawn  passed 
down  to  the  year  1902,  together  with  a  map  and  several  views  of  the 
various  family  chateaux,  are  appropriately  prefixed  to  the  main  text. 

C.  G.  R. 
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Mr.  C.  Grant  Robertson  has  made  a  useful  collection  of  Select 
Statutes,  Cases,  and  Documents  to  illustrate  English  Constitutional 
History,  1660-1830,  ivith  a  Supplement  from  1832  to  1894  (London : 
Methuen,  1904).  Though  primarily  intended  for  candidates  in  the  modern 
history  school  at  Oxford,  it  will  be  found  a  practical  work  of  reference  for 
other  students  and  teachers,  and  also  for  politicians.  In  order  to  save 
space  the  editor  has  omitted,  always  with  due  indication,  much  of  the 
formal  matter  of  his  texts ;  and  temporary  and  unimportant  clauses  he 
has  abbreviated,  though  here  the  distinction  between  the  text  and  the 
abridgment  is  not  uniformly  as  clearly  marked  as  it  might  have 
been.  The  signatures  to  the  specimens  of  protests  of  the  lords  are 
strangely  printed  in  a  way  that  makes  it  impossible  to  distinguish 
temporal  from  spiritual  peers.  The  explanatory  notes  have  wisely  been 
kept  within  the  narrowest  limits,  but  adequate  references  to  the  leading 
historical  and  legal  authorities  are  supplied.  Occasionally  we  miss  a 
note  where  it  would  have  been  expected,  as  when  no  hint  is  given  that 
the  triennial  acts  of  1664  and  1695  (pp.  32  and  83)  were  triennial  in 
different  senses.  L. 

Mr.  Ephraim  Douglas  Adams's  interesting  essay  on  The  Influeyice  of 
Grenville  on  Pitt's  Foreign  Policy,  1787-1798  (Washington  :  Carnegie 
Institute,  1904),  is  chiefly  founded  on  a  study  of  the  Beport  on 
the  Dropmore  Manuscripts  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.),  though  many  other 
printed  sources  of  information  have  also  been  consulted.  Pitt's  pre- 
dominance in  the  cabinet  tends  to  obscure  the  fact  that  in  foreign  policy 
he  was  often  opposed  by  Grenville,  who  sometimes  succeeded  in  getting 
his  own  way,  and  more  than  once  saved  his  chief  from  an  awkward  mis- 
take. It  was,  as  Mr.  Adams  points  out,  owing  to  his  persuasion  that 
Pitt  did  not  persist  in  recommending  the  French  to  restore  the  hereditary 
monarchy  in  the  manifesto  of  October  1793,  without  a  saving  clause 
which  enabled  the  government  to  deny  the  charge  of  the  opposition  that 
it  had  pledged  itself  to  a  monarchical  policy.  Grenville's  reputation  in 
the  cabinet  may  be  said  to  date  from  his  resistance  to  the  design  of  offer- 
ing a  fresh  subsidy  to  Prussia  early  in  1795.  His  firmness  delayed  the 
accomplishment  of  the  plan  until  the  treaty  of  Basle  brought  it  to 
nought,  and  proved  that  he  was  right  in  refusing  to  put  any  trust  in  the 
Prussian  court.  The  accession  of  the  Portland  whigs  to  the  government 
side  in  1794  increased  his  authority,  for  they  readily  upheld  him 
in  objecting  to  any  concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace  which  seemed  to 
him  to  be  humiliating.  Mr.  Adams's  difficulty  with  respect  to  the 
negotiations  for  a  coalition  in  1792  perhaps  arises  from  a  confusion 
between  Pitt's  desire  for  an  avowed  and  constant  support  from  these 
whigs,  which  he  would  willingly  have  secured  by  admitting  them  to  a 
share  in  the  administration,  provided,  as  the  king  said,  they  did  not  have 
much  power,  and  the  intrigue  of  Loughborough  and  others  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  coalition  government  under  some  such  figure-head  as  the  duke 
of  Leeds.  Of  that  plan  Pitt  was  more  or  less  ignorant  until  Leeds  told 
Mm  of  it,  and  he  then  treated  it  with  the  contempt  that  it  deserved. 

W.  H. 
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Miss  MacLehose  does  not  pretend  that  From  the  Monarchy  to  the 
Bepublic  in  France,  1788-1792  (Glasgow :  MacLehose,  1904)  should 
be  anything  else  than  a  sketch.  Nevertheless  she  has  succeeded  in 
producing  a  very  readable  resume  of  the  history  of  Paris  during  the 
constituent  and  legislative  assemblies.  She  has  covered  much  ground, 
and  after  making  use  of  the  French  Revolution  collections  in  Paris,  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  at  Haigh  Hall,  has  with  great  skill  compressed 
into  four  hundred  pages  a  considerable  amount  of  information.  We  think, 
however,  that  too  much  space  has  perhaps  been  given  to  the  federation 
of  1790.  Its  effects  were  absurdly  disproportionate  to  the  excitement 
it  caused  at  the  time,  and  taking  the  history  of  the  period  together  it  is 
nothing  but  an  incident,  and  an  unimportant  one,  in  the  march  of  events. 
On  the  other  hand  the  account  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  is  perhaps  too 
slight.  It  suggests  that  Delaunay  opened  fire  because  the  rioters 
*  demanded  arms.'  It  should  be  made  clear  that  Delaunay  opened  fire 
because  of  the  damage  that  the  mob  was  doing  by  trying  to  break  into  the 
Bastille  and  cutting  down  the  drawbridges.  Consequently  there  was 
some  provocation  for  the  reprisals  taken  by  the  garrison.  But  these  are 
comparatively  small  points  in  what  is  an  admirable  handbook. 

L.  G.  W.  L. 

The  publication  of  all  the  documents  relating  to  the  last  years  of  the 
due  d'Enghien  by  Count  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  is  an  event  of  some 
importance,  and  lack  of  space  alone  furnishes  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the 
present  short  notice  of  the  first  instalment  of  the  Correspondance  du  Due 
d'Enghien  (1801-1804)  which  he  has  published  for  the  Societe  d'Histoire 
Contemporaine  (Paris  :  Picard,  1904).  If  we  may  judge  from  this 
volume  the  present  edition  will  be  by  far  the  most  complete  ever 
attempted.  The  volume  of  documents  contained  in  the  *  Barriere '  series 
was  in  many  ways  unsatisfactory,  being  one-sided  and  limited.  The 
present  volume,  perhaps,  lays  itself  open  to  the  opposite  charge, 
that  of  being  somewhat  remotely  concerned  with  the  crime  of  the 
spring  of  1804.  This  remark  applies  to  very  many  of  the  documents 
describing  the  disbanding  of  the  Conde  corps.  In  fact,  it  is  not  until 
the  third  section  of  this  volume,  *  La  Conspiration  de  Georges,'  is 
reached  that  the  subject  attains  any  direct  relation  to  the  main  theme. 
Count  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  here  prints  several  curious  documents  that 
will  be  new  to  most  readers ;  among  others  there  is  a  letter  of  Guenzo 
de  Penanster  to  Blacas  of  the  year  1812,  recounting  in  somewhat  vague 
and  pretentious  terms  an  interview  of  Georges  with  his  fellow  conspirators 
at  an  inn  at  Romsey  (Hants)  in  the  winter  of  1802-3.  The  letter 
was  discovered  by  M.  Caudrillier,  author  of  Pichegru,  in  the  Puisaye 
MSS.  at  the  British  Museum.  It  states  that  the  plotters  were  sure  of 
the  support  of  ten  generals  at  Paris,  including  Pichegru  and  Moreau. 
The  former  of  these  was  then  known  in  London  by  the  alias  '  Fridain- 
que.'  The  sentence  in  which  Georges  is  made  to  prophesy  Napoleon's 
Austrian  marriage  is  of  course  absurd.  These  documents  also  contain 
an  interesting  note  by  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  at  London,  of  November 
1803,  in  which  he  describes  the  career  and  recent  doings  of  that  ingenious 
agent  provocateur  M[ehee]  d[e]  L[atouche],  whence  it  appears  that  the 
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writer  (as  well  as  the  British  ministers)  was  completely  deceived  by  him. 
Several  other  letters  deal  with  the  same  incident ;  and  further  proofs  than 
those  already  given  to  the  world  are  here  presented  as  to  the  compUcity  of 
ministers  in  the  wider  aims  of  the  plot.  The  appendices  include  a  list 
of '  Georges'  '  officers  that  sought  refuge  in  England,  and  a  list  of  the 
disembarkations  on  the  French  coasts.  The  footnotes  are  numerous  and 
very  thorough.  The  introduction  of  57  pages  ranges  over  many  of  the 
important  topics  that  are  needed  for  a  just  understanding  of  this  complex 
question.  It  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  that  the  editor  prefaced  this  judicial 
study  with  the  dogmatic  and  scarcely  adequate  assertion,  La  conspira- 
tion de  Georges  a  Me  la  cause  de  la  mort  du  due  d'Enghien,  In  a 
sense  it  was ;  but  the  conclusion  to  which  he  comes  in  the  last  part  of 
this  essay  proves  that  he  regards  the  will  of  Napoleon  (who  at  that  time 
knew  the  duke  to  be  innocent  of  the  main  charge  previously  brought 
against  him)  as  the  effective  and  final  cause  of  the  execution.  The 
count  justly  says  that  at  the  end  of  the  most  careful  examination  of 
documents  our  present  judgment  on  the  tragedy  must  closely  resemble 
that  of  the  best  informed  contemporaries.  J.  H.  Re. 

Sette,  Cospirazioni  e  Cospiratori  nello  Stato  Pontificio  alV  indomani 
della  restaurazione,  by  Signor  Domenico  Spadoni  (Torino  :  Roux  e  Via- 
rengo,  1904),  is  one  of  the  many  incomplete  books  that  issue  from  Italian 
presses.  One  is  surely  entitled  to  protest  against  an  author's  placing 
before  the  public  less  than  150  pages  of  his  story  and  then  breaking  off 
just  as  he  gets  to  the  crucial  point,  filling  up  his  volume  with  appendixes* 
This  is  the  more  worth  mentioning  as  the  sequel  often  enough  does  not 
appear,  and  if  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case  with  Signor  Spadoni's 
book  it  would  undoubtedly  prove  a  loss  to  the  public.  He  has  taken  up 
a  very  interesting  and  obscure  problem — the  conspiracy  of  Macerata 
in  the  year  1817 — and  has  consulted  much  original  material  with  good 
results.  In  fact,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  the  author  has  devoted 
so  much  attention  to  manuscript  sources  that  he  is  decidedly  weak  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  printed  ones.  Thus  he  relies  on  the  Memoirs  of 
Pignatelli-Strongoli,  a  notoriously  untrustworthy  work,  when  many 
better  authorities  are  accessible,  Helfert's  Murat  among  others  ;  while 
a  knowledge  of  what  Dufourcq  and  Weil  have  done  in  this  field  would 
have  much  strengthened  his  work.  He  almost  ignores  the  important 
roles  played  by  Maghella  and  Zuccari.  He  does  not  use  Bertholdi,  and 
in  an  unconsciously  amusing  note  tries  to  shift  the  responsibility  for  this 
on  to  the  publishing  house  of  Mr.  John  Murray,  which  he  names  as 
the  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Carbonari.  Signor  Spadoni  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  book  being 
out  of  print,  as  it  was  pubUshed  in  the  year  1821.  An  Italian  translation 
has  recently  appeared.  Signor  Spadoni  may  be  specially  commended 
for  his  careful  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Guelfi.  This  was  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  the  secret  associations  of  the  period,  as,  unlike  the 
Carbonari,  it  represented  a  purely  Italian  tradition.  R.  M.  J. 

The  Souvenirs  de  la  Baronne  du  Montet  (Paris :  Plon,  1904)  are 
the  work  of  one  who  was  born  four  years  before  the  French  Revolution 
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and  died  in  the  same  year  that  witnessed  the  battle  of  Sadowa.  A 
member  of  a  very  old  family  of  the  Vendee,  she  left  France  at  the  age  of 
six,  received  her  education  and  made  her  home  in  Vienna,  where  she 
married  a  chamberlain  of  the  emj^ror  Francis  II  and  became  lady-in- 
waiting  to  the  empress.  In  1824,  however,  she  and  her  husband,  a 
native  of  Lorraine,  returned  to  France  and  settled  at  Nancy,  where  they 
spent  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Naturally  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
book  is  that  which  deals  with  society  in  Vienna,  where  Madame  du  Montet 
knew  everyone  of  importance  in  politics  and  society  at  a  particularly 
brilliant  period.  She  met  most  of  the  notable  people  who  assembled  in 
the  Austrian  capital  for  the  congress  of  1814,  of  which  she  gives  an 
amusing  account.  She  has  many  stories  of  Marie  Louise  and  her  foibles  ; 
of  the  due  de  Reichstadt,  whose  strong  resemblance  to  his  father  and 
whose  Napoleonic  disregard  of  the  truth  she  mentions  ;  and  of  the  *  good 
emperor  Francis  '  and  his  court.  Yet,  having  lived  much  in  the  great 
world,  she  formed  a  lov/  opinion  of  its  inhabitants — de  grands  noms,  vides 
de  per  Sonne,  des  ombres  decor  ees.  She  found  that  Napoleon  II  could 
hardly  speak  French  at  all,  and  of  the  future  Napoleon  III,  whom  she 
met  at  Baden  in  1837  and  saw  at  Nancy  in  1852,  she  has  little  that  is 
good  to  say.  He  aped  his  uncle ;  he  was  not  distinguished  in  appearance  ; 
his  affected  zeal  for  the  people  was  a  mere  political  dodge  to  obtain  power. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  whole  collection  is  the  story 
of  the  famous  '  white  lady '  of  the  Hapsburgs,  who  is  supposed  to  appear 
before  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  imperial  family.  On  this  particular 
occasion  the  ghost  was  merely  a  live  lady,  dressed  in  white  satin.  The 
volume  is  very  slight,  there  is  no  consecutive  narrative,  and  the  editor,  a 
grand-nephew  of  the  writer,  has  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  arrange 
these  papers  in  chronological  order.  But  Madame  du  Montet  was  a 
woman  of  great  intelHgence,  she  possessed  an  agreeable  style,  she  wrote 
without  malice,  and  her  notes,  if  of  small  historical  value,  are  never  dull. 
She  lived  long  enough  to  deplore  the  decline  in  the  art  of  conversation 
and  the  increase  in  vulgar  materialism.  W.  M. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low's  book  on  The  Governance  of  England  (London : 
TJnwin,  1904)  treats  of  the  constitutional  system  as  it  actually  works. 
It  is  written  with  the  fulness  of  knowledge  which  was  to  be  expected 
from  one  who  has  for  many  years  made  it  his  business  to  observe  closely 
the  drift  of  politics  and  the  shiftings  of  political  forces.  But  although 
Mr.  Low  illuminates  from  time  to  time  various  matters  of  constitutional 
importance  belonging  to  the  history  of  the  past  two  centuries,  his  book  as 
a  whole  is  devoted  too  largely  to  problems  of  the  present  and  future  for  it 
to  be  permissible  to  deal  with  it  at  length  in  these  pages.  His  fairness  in 
discussing  party  questions  will  be  generally  admitted  ;  but  some  will 
regret  the  suspicious  tone  with  which  he  estimates  the  aims  and  motives 
of  persons,  on  either  side,  engaged  in  political  life.  The  style  of  the  book 
is,  indeed,  if  possible,  too  easy,  and  certain  locutions  (such  as  the 
continual  qualification  of  statements  by  '  rather ')  betray  the  rapid  writer. 
But  it  is  thoughtful  throughout,  full  of  interest,  and  accurate  in  its  facts. 
It  is  only  by  a  rare  exception  that  we  find  the  late  Lord  Playfair  counted 
among  men  who  '  would  not  have  cared  to  sit  in  the  house  of  commons, 
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and  very  likely  would  not  have  been  elected'  (p.  220),  or  read  of '  the 
creation  of  a  Scottish  secretary  of  state  '  (p.  293).  M. 

In  Europe  and  the  Far  East  (Caftnbridge :  University  Press,  1904) 
Sir  Robert  K.  Douglas  has  succeeded  in  compressing  within  reasonable 
space  the  chief  features  indispensable  to  a  correct  apprehension  of  even 
the  outlines  of  so  extensive  a  subject.  He  makes  no  claim  in  it  to  new  or 
independent  researches.  His  work  is  simply  an  able  compilation  from 
existing  European  sources  and  translations,  performed  with  considerable 
judgment  and  skill.  We  are  given  an  interesting  and  comprehensive 
account  of  European  relations  with  China  during  the  first  four  centuries, 
and  also — what  was  badly  wanted — a  sketch  of  Japanese  history  in  the 
same  period,  with  some  historical  account  of  Siam  and  Annam.  The 
chapter  on  Burma,  Korea,  and  Tibet  deals  with  those  countries  only 
incidentally ;  perhaps  the  learned  author  felt  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible,  even  if  he  had  wished  to  do  it,  to  devote  separate  historical 
chapters  to  each  of  these  too.  The  Philippines  are  scarcely  so  much  as 
mentioned  ;  but  it  would  not  have  been  amiss  to  give  us  a  brief  account 
of  the  important  part  Manila  has  played  in  Spanish  and  Dutch,  not  to 
f^ay  English  and  Japanese,  commercial  rivalry  :  in  this  connexion  it 
would  have  been  advantageous  also  to  introduce  something  about 
Loochoo,  Formosa,  and  the  Pescadores.  Sir  Robert  Douglas  brings  his 
general  subject  well  up  to  date.  The  chapters  on  innovations,  reforms, 
and  industrial  movements ;  missionary  riots,  the  Sino-Japanese  and 
Russo-Japanese  wars,  &c.,  are  well-proportioned  and  apt.  Perhaps  the 
w^eakest  portion  is  the  account  of  early  intercourse  and  trade  with  the 
West,  which,  however,  the  author  probably  felt  was  too  dry  a  subject  to  be 
treated  at  length  in  a  popular  sketch.  The  four  maps  given  are  con- 
venient for  reference,  but  the  index  and  the  glossary  of  geographical 
terms  are  rather  slender  ;  and  the  bibliography  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
eclectic.  The  reforms  in  the  spelling  of  Chinese  proper  names  announced 
in  the  preface  are  not  by  any  means  consistently  carried  out ;  Japanese 
and  Annamese  words  are  imperfectly  spelt ;  and  there  are  many  per- 
sistent misprints  in  even  European  proper  names,  such  as  Powtiatine, 
Macauley,  0'Com^or,  Deting  (for  Detring).  Notwithstanding  these  slight 
blemishes  the  book  is  decidedly  a  creditable  production :  it  is  eminently 
readable,  even  cheerful  and  humorous  (so  far  as  such  a  staid  subject 
allows) ;  above  all,  it  is  laudably  free  from  party  feeling.  E.  H.  P. 

The  late  Mr.  E.  J.  Payne's  volume  on  Colonies  and  Colonial  Federa- 
tions (London  :  Macmillan,  1904)  deals  with  the  subject  under  four  head- 
ings— geographical,  historical,  economic,  and  political — *  with  the  object 
of  conveying  a  more  vivid  impression  of  the  subject  in  its  various 
aspects  '  and  of  giving  a  better  idea  of  the  empire  as  a  living  and 
working  whole.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  main  an  historical  work, 
though,  especially  in  the  first  half  of  the  book,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  his- 
tory. The  task  of  giving  a  satisfactory  historical  survey  of  so  complicated 
a  subject  was  perhaps  hardly  possible  in  the  space  at  the  author's  disposal, 
and  seems  sometimes  to  have  tempted  him  to  try  to  simplify  unduly — for 
instance,  in  dealing  with  the  world's  maritime  highways,  where,  after 
speaking  of  the  great  central  route  of  the  Old  World,  the  highway  from 
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the  European  West  to  the  Far  East  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  China  Sea,  he  says  that  all  other 
maritime  routes  are  tributary  to  it,  substitutes  for  it,  or  extensions  of 
it  (p.  11).  It  is  somewhat  hyperbolical  to  say  of  the  great  revolutionary 
war  that  the  struggle  had  been  maintained  by  Britain  and  her  allies  as 
much  for  the  benefit  of  the  French  people  as  for  their  own  (p.  85). 
The  French  advanced  a  somewhat  similar  claim  on  their  own  account, 
not  without  some  show  of  justification,  and  although  it  is  no  doubt 
true  that  English  statesmen  in  those  days  showed  a  higher  level  of 
honour  and  good  faith  than  most  of  their  rivals  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
attribute  to  them  motives  so  elevated  and  extraordinary.  But  although 
generalities  of  this  kind  may  be  open  to  question  Mr.  Payne  has 
undoubtedly  dealt  with  a  great  number  of  complex  facts  with  knowledge 
and  accuracy.  It  is  impossible  in  a  volume  covering  so  much  ground 
altogether  to  avoid  inaccuracies ;  e.g.  his  remarks  on  the  slave  trade  in 
East  and  West  Africa  (pp.  42-3)  do  not  seem  quite  right  (see  Lucas, 
Hist.  Geography,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  118  et  seq.),  and  his  ascription  to 
Holland  of  a  great  anxiety  to  take  a  hand  in  the  prospective  humiliation 
of  England  in  the  American  war  is  open  to  question  (see  Lecky,  vol.  iv. 
p.  158  et  seq.)  H.  L. 

The  study  of  Scottish  place  names  is  being  gradually  raised  above  the 
level  of  guess  work,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Watson's  contribution  to  the  subject, 
on  the  Place  Names  of  Boss  and  Cromarty  (Inverness :  Northern 
Counties  Printing  Co.,  1904),  will  serve  to  provide  surer  footing  for  the 
future.  It  is  only  by  detailed  work  of  this  kind,  covering  limited  areas 
and  carried  out  by  competent  scholars,  that  any  satisfactory  results  can 
be  attained.  In  the  place  names  of  Ross  and  Cromarty  there  is  abundant 
material  to  deal  with,  and  the  combination  of  Pictish,  Gaelic,  and 
Scandinavian  names  affords  ample  scope  for  critical  discrimination  on 
the  part  of  the  investigator.  In  a  very  interesting  introduction  of  eighty- 
six  pages  Mr.  Watson  has  stated  the  general  features  and  main  results  of 
his  inquiry,  and  has  brought  out  a  number  of  important  points,  historical 
as  well  as  philological.  For  dealing  with  the  Gaelic  names  he  has  the 
great  advantage  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  spoken  language,  and  is 
thus  above  the  snares  of  the  dictionary ;  but  even  for  one  thus  equipped 
the  puzzles  are  not  few,  and  in  many  cases  one  must  halt  between  two 
opinions.  The  Scandinavian  names  have  been  worked  up  with  consider- 
able care,  and  some  general  principles  have  been  clearly  fixed;  but 
occasional  slips  in  forms,  and  unnatural  compounds,  show  that  this  side 
of  the  study  is  less  familiar  than  the  Gaelic.  The  great  Pictish  question 
naturally  obtrudes  itself,  and  on  this  point  Mr.  Watson  accepts  the  view 
that  in  language  at  least  the  Picts  were  Brythonic.  It  would,  however, 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  a  Welsh  investigator  would  be  equally 
convinced  of  this  on  the  evidence  here  presented.  In  works  on  place 
names  there  must  always  be  some  uncertainty  in  details  ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  every  etymology  propounded  here  will  be  accepted  as 
obvious  or  convincing.  A  sound  method,  however,  has  been  attained, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  book  will  serve  as  an  incentive  and  a  model 
to  others  who  have  the  time  and  opportunity  for  similar  work. 

W.  A.  C. 
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The  genuineness  of  the  canons  of  Sardica  :  by  F.  X.  Funk  [who  examines  J.  Friedrich's 
further  arguments  to  the  contrary].     I. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxvi.  1. 

The  tract  De  Virginitate  printed  among  the  spurious  works  of  St.  Basil :  by  F.. 
Cavallera  [who  suggests  that  it  is  by  Basil  of  Ancyra]. — Rev.  Hist.  eccl.  vi.  1. 

Critical  investigations  in  the  Lex  Salica  :  by  M.  Krammer.     I. — N.  Arch.  xxx.  2. 

The  antiquity  of  the  current  Jewish  calendar  :  by  A.  Lorenz  [who  infers  from  internal 
evidence  that  its  principle  was  calculated  from  770  a.d.]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxvi.  1. 

The  Bremen  manuscript  of  Paul  the  Deacon^s  Liber  de  Episcopis  Mettensibu^ :  by 
S.  Hellmann  [who  describes  the  book,  and  does  not  agree  with  Diimmler  that  it 
was  the  source  of  the  editio  princeps  of  Freher]. — N.  Arch.  xxx.  2. 

List  of  the  twenty-three  preserved  papal  hulls  on  papyrus  [819 — 1020- 1022]:  by 
H.  Omont. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixv.  5,  6. 

The  Itinerary  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela :  edited,  with  a  translation,  by  M.  N.  Abler, 
continued. — Jew.  Qu.  Rev.  66.     Jan. 

Satire  in  the  middle  ages  :  by  Miss  E.  Speakman  [on  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Walter 
Map,  Nigel  Wireker,  &c.]— Dublin  Rev.,  N.S.,  53.     Jan. 

Letters  from  Rome  [1225-1314] :  printed  from  originals  among  the  Ancient  Correspon- 
dence in  the  Public  Record  Office  by  C.  V.  Langlois. — Rev.  hist.  Ixxxvii.  1.     Jan. 

Fourteenth-century  documents  from  Florence,  Todi,  Cremona,  and  Grenoble  :  printed 
by  J.  ScHWALM. — N.  Arch.  xxx.  2. 

Letter  of  John  XXII  to  Philip  IV  [Dec.  1316-Jan.  1317]  announcing  the  promotion 
of  two  cardinals  and  explaining  that  it  is  contrary  to  usage,  except  in  special 
circumstances,  to  send  them  their  hats  :  by  P.  M.  Baumgarten.  [Three  instances 
only  of  departure  from  the  rule  are  cited  ;  those  on  the  promotion  of  the  future 
Clement  IV  in  1261  and  of  two  nuncios  in  1312]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxvi.  1. 

Pierre  d^Ailly^s  unpublished  work  de  Persecutionibus  Ecclesiae  :  by  N.  Valois  [with 
extracts]. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixv.  5,  6. 


Africa  in  the  fourth  century  ;  the  Donatists  and  Circumcellians  :  by  F.  Martroye.    II. 

— Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxvii.  1.     Jan. 
Old  and  new  errors  about  the  relation  of  church  and  state  under  the  Carolingians :  by 

W.  Ohr. — Hist.  Vierteljahrschr.  viii.  1. 
The  ninth-century  abbats  named  Hilduin  :  by  J.  Calmette. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixv. 

5,6. 
Contributions  to  the  history  of  the  papal  penitentiary  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 

centuries  :  by  Alois  Lang — Mitth,  Oesterreich.  Gesch.,  Erganz.-Bd.  vii.  1. 
The  idea  of  an  hereditary  German  kingdom :  by  F.  Wilhelm  [who  rejects  K.  Roden- 

berg's  view  that  Urban  IV  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  distinct  German  kingdom 

with  no  claim  on  Italy,  though  there  are  signs  that  he  contemplated  its  possibility  ; 

and  traces  the  first  definite  project  of  a  separate  administration  of  Italy  to  Humbert 

de  Romanis  in  1274,  according  to  whom  the  future  '  king  of  Lombardy  '  should  be 

the  emperor's  vassal  only  with  the  pope's  approval]. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch., 

Ergiinz.-Bd.  vii.  1. 
The  alleged  heresy  of  Boniface   VIII :  by  K.  Wenck  [who  reviews  the  evidence  and 

concludes  that  the  charge  had  substantial  foundation].— Hist.  Zft.  xciv.  1. 
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Was  John  XXII  a  miser  ?    by  G.  Mollat  [who  collects  evidence   of   his   personal 

liberality]. — Kev.  Hist.  eccl.  vi.  1. 
The  Edict  of   Worms  in  tlie  Netherlands :   by  P.  Kalkoff. — Hist.  Vierteljahrschr. 

viii.  1. 
The  emperor  Charles  V  and  his  court :  by  A.  R.  Villa,  continued  [to  26  Nov.  1538]. — 

Boletin  E.  Acad.  Hist.  xlv.  5-xlvi.  2. 
The  treaty  of  the  Huguenots  ivith  England  in   1562:  by  C.  Makchand   [who  brings 

evidence  of  the  desire  of  Huguenots  for  English  intervention]. — Rev.  Quest,  hist. 

Ixxvii.  1.     Jan. 
The  negotiations  between  England  and  the   Spanish  Netherlands  [1598-1625],  from 

Belgian  state  papers  :  by  L.  Willaert. — Rev.  Hist.  eccl.  vi.  1. 
French  protestants  in  the  far  east  during  the  seventeenth  century  :  by  J.  Pannier. — 

Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Franc?,  liii.  6.     Nov. 
The  attempts  to  establish  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe  during  the  second  half  of  the 

seventeenth  century :  by  Miss  E.  M.  G.  Routh. — Trans.  R.  Hist.  Soc,  N.S.,  xviii. 
JSolstein-Gottorp  and  the  Danish  crown  [a  detailed  account  of  the  negotiations  between 

the  duke  of  Gottorp  and  king  Frederick  of  Denmark  in  1658,  in  which  the  English 

ambassador  Philip  Meadowe  took  some  part] :  by  P.  Lauridson. — Hist.  Tidsskr. 

V.  1. 
Martin  Hilbner^s  travels :  by  F.  Bajer  [on  his  studies  and  diplomatic  work  in  France 

and  England  during  the  years  17  52- 1765]. — Hist.  Tidsskr.  v.  1. 
The  relation  of  the  papacy   towards  the  imperial  elections  of  Charles    VII  and 

Francis  I  [1742  and  1745] :  by  P.  A.  Kirsch. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxvi,  1. 
The  due  de  Choiseul  and  Austria  [i 758-1759] :  by  A.  Bourguet. — Rev.  hist.  Ixxxvii. 

1.    Jan. 
Letter,  of  credit  given  by  Catherine  II  to  princes  Golitsin  and  Morkov  [to  promote 

peace  between  England  and  America  in  1782]. — Russk.  Star.     Febr. 
France  and  the  bishopric  of  Basel  in  1792  and  1793  and  tJie  question  of  Swiss 

neutrality  :  by  G.  Gautherot. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxvii.  1.     Jan. 
Talleyrand  and  cardinal  Consalvi  at  the  congress  of  Vienna :  by  G.  Gallavresi. — 

Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxvii.  1.     Jan. 
The  meeting  betiveen  Alexander  and  the  emperor  of  Austria  at  Czernowitz  in  1823  :  by 

P.  Vigel-Panchulidzev. — Russk.  Star.     Febr. 
Recollections  of  Michael  Czaikoivski  [on  the  history  of  the  Polish  legion  in  service  of 

Turkey],  continued. — Russk.  Star.     Dec. 


France 

The  saints  of  Micy :  by  A.  Poncelet  [on  the  first  abbats  of  Micy ;  St.  Avitus,  St. 

Leobinus,  St.  Carilefus  ;  the  Lives  of  St.  Maximinus ;  St.  Almirus,  SS.  Viator, 

Laetus,  and  Dulcardus;  catalogue  of  the  saints  of  Micy]. — Anal.  BoUand.  xxiv.  1. 

Jan. 
The  translatioyi  of  St.  Austremonius  from  Volvic  to  Mozac  :  by  mgr.  L.  Duchesne 

[arguing  that  it  took  place  in  761  under  Pippin  the  Short,  and  not,  as  Levillain 

holds,  in  863  under  Pippin  II  of  Aquitaine]. — Anal.  Bolland.  xxiv.  1.     Jan. 
A  forged  document  relating  to  the  abbey  of  Massay,  dio.  Bourges  [839] :  by  A,  Wer- 

MiNGHOFF  [who  prints  the  text,  which  he  holds  to  be  not  earlier  than  the  twelfth 

century]. — N.  Arch.  xxx.  2. 
Serfdom  in  the  Pyrenees  :  by  Miss  E.  C.  Lodge  [who  concludes  that  '  serfdom  was  well 

known  in  thePyrenean  districts  throughout  the  middle  ages,  though  on  the  whole  less 

widespread,  less  oppressive,  and  less  extreme  than  in  many  other  parts  of  France]. 

— Vierteljahrschr.  fiir  Soc.  u.  Wirtschaftsgesch.  iii.  1. 
O71  the  relation  of  the  Chronicle  of  Jean  le  Bel  to  the  Chronographia  Begmn  Fran- 

corum :  by  H.  Moranvill^.— Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixv.  5,  6. 
John  Breviscoxe  {or  Courtecuisse)  and  his  sermons :    by  A.   Coville. — Bibl.   Ecole 

Chartes,  Ixv.  5,  6. 
Note  on  the   Vatican  MS.,  Reginae  hat.  870  [with  Latin  and  French  verses] :  by  G. 

BouRoiN. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixv.  5,  6. 
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The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  at  Marseilles  :  by  V.  L.  Bourrilly.— Bull.  Soc. 

Hist.  Protest.  FraiK^.  liv.  1.     Jan. 
The  establishment  of  municipal  government  in  Paris  in  July  1789  :  by  H.  E.  Bourne. 

— Araer.  Hist.  Kev.  x.  2.     Jan. 
The  wheat  trade  in  the  department  of  the  Aude  in  the  revolutionary  period :  by  L. 

DuTiL.— Eevol.  Franp.  xxiv.  8,  9.     Feb.,  March. 
Freedom  of  loorship  under  the  revolution  [1791-1793] :  by  A.  Bknet,  N.  Weiss,  and 

A.  LoDS. — Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Franp.  liii.  6.     Nov. 
The  expenses  of  Marie-Antoinette  at  the  Conciergerie :   by  M.  A.  Tuetey. — R6vol. 

Fran^.  xxiv.  8.    Feb. 
Fragments  of  the  memoirs  of  Charles  Etigelbert  Oelsner  relative  to  the  history  of  the 

French  revolution  [1792] :  printed  by  A.  Stern. — Rev.  hist.  IxxxviL  1.    Jan.    (con- 
cluded, from  Ixxxiv.  1.) 
Marshal  Davout :  by  the  comte  de  Serignan. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxvii.  1.     Jait. 
The  fall  of  the  Directory  [in  connexion  with  the  Cambridge  Modern  History  and 

recent  French  works]. — Edinb.  Rev.  411.     Jan. 
The  department  of  the  Meuse  at  the  end  of  the  Directory  and  the  beginning  of  the 

Consulate :  by  H.  Poulet. — Revol.  Franp.  xxiv.  7,  8.     Jan.,  Feb. 
The  foreign  commercial  policy  of  Napoleon  I:  by  P.  Darmstadter. — Vierteljahrschr. 

flir  Soc.  u.  Wirtschaftsgesch.  iii.  1. 
The  royalist  i7itrigues  of  FoucM  and  Davout  after  Napoleon's  second  abdication  [1815] : 

by  H.  HoussAYE. — Rev.  hist.  Ixxxvii.  1.     Jan. 

Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 

Otto  of  Freising' s  account  of  the  erection,  of  the  duchy  of  Austria  [1156]  :  by  M.  Tangl 

[who  examines  the  reasons  for  his  omission  of  part  of  the  Privilegium  minus]. — 

N.  Arch.  XXX.  2. 
A  decision  of  the  German  princes  that  the  king  of  the  Romans  on  election  has  the  same 

power  as  an  emperor  [cited  in  the  gloss  to  the  Decretals,  v.  40,  c.  26] :  by  K.  Zeumer 

[who  assigns  it  to  1252]. — N.  Arch.  xxx.  2. 
Free  and  unfree  fiefs  in  the  later  middle  ages :    by  H.   Wopfner  [discussing  the 

contentions  of  Seeliger  in  his  Sociale  und  politische  Bedeutung  der  Grundherrschaft 

im  frilheren  Mittelalter']. — Vierteljahrschr.  fiir  Social-  u.  Wirtschaftsgesch.  iii.  1. 
The  imperial  Hofgericht  and  the  royal  Kammergericht  in  the  fifteenth  century  :  by  J. 

Lechner  [with  a  register  of  sessions  under  Frederick  III].  — Mitth.  Oesterreich. 

Gesch.,  Erganz.-Bd.  vii.  1. 
The  election  of  king  Ladislaus  II  in  147 1  [and  his  struggle  with  Matthias  Corvinus] : 

by  Zdenek  Nejedly. — Cesky  Cas.  Hist.     Jan. 
The  Tioelve  Articles  of  1525:  by  W.  Stolze  [reiterating  against  A.  Gotze  that  the 

home  of  the  articles  was  the  Southern  Black  Forest,  not  Upper  Swabia,  and  their 

author  Balthasar  Hubmaier  of  Waldshut,  not  Sebastian  Lotzer  of  Memmingen]. — 

Hist.  Vierteljahrschr.  viii.  1. 
Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  at  the  close  of  the  Smalkaldic  loar  :  by  H.  Glagau  [who 

contends  that  Philip's  passivity  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1547  was  due  not 

so  much  to  distrust  of  the  Hessian  nobility  as  to  despair  of  the  protestant  cause]. — 

Hist.  Vierteljahrschr.  viii.  1. 
Bishop  Sebastian  Haydlauf,  suffragan  of  Freising  [1539-c.  1580],  and  his  writings: 

by  F.  Lauchert. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxvi.  1. 
The  French  reformed  church  at  Hamburg  :  by  the  baron  F.  de  Schickler. — Bull.  Soc. 

Hist.  Protest.  Fran^.  liv.  1.     Jan. 
Opinions  in  Electoral  Hesse  during  1848  and  1849  o?t  the  estabishment  of  a  Germayi 

empire  :  by  C.  Varrentrapp. — Hist.  Zft.  xciv.  1. 
A  Qermayi- Austrian  treaty  of  1 849  :  printed  with  elucidations  by  H.  von  Zwiedineck- 

SiJDENHORST. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.,  Erganz.-Bd.  vii.  1. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

The  king's  houseliold  before  the  Norman  Conquest :  by  L.  M.  Larson. — Bull.  Univ. 
Wisconsin,  Hist.  ser.  i.  2. 
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Six  charters  relating  to  lands  in  Scotland  [c.  1 200- 131 5]  :  by  G.  S.  C.  Swinton  [who 
gives  facsimiles  of  the  two  earliest]. — Scott.  Hist.  Eev.  6.     Jan. 

The  minority  of  Henry  III:  by  G.  J.  Turner  [who  discusses,  mainly  from  the  evidence 
of  records,  (1)  the  coronation  and  the  work  of  Guala,  (2)  the  progress  of  the  civil 
war,  (3)  the  constitution  and  the  minority,  (4)  financial  problems,  and  (5)  the 
supremacy  of  Pandulph]. — Trans.  K.  Hist.  Soc,  N.S.,  xviii. 

Henry  fitz  Count :  by  the  hon.  V.  Gibbs  [who  thinks  that  he  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  the 
earldom  of  Cornwall  from  12 17  to  1220,  but  that  he  was  never  actually  earl  of 
Cornwall]. — Genealogist,  N.S.,  xx. 

The  finance  of  Malton  priory  in  Yorkshire  [1244-1257]  :  by  Miss  K,  Graham  [illus- 
trating the  management  and  economic  position  of  a  Gilbertine  monastery  from 
a  chartulary  in  the  Cottonian  collection].— Trans.  R.  Hist.  Soc,  N.S.,  xviii. 

Beturn  of  the  fiefs  of  the  prior  of  Sempringham  to  show  whether  he  was  bound 
to  attend  parliament  by  virtue  of  his  holding  of  the  crown  per  haroniam  seu  alio 
mode  in  capite  ;  with  the  writ  ordering  the  enquiry,  20  Oct.  14  Edw.  HI  [1340]  : 
printed  by  major  E.  M.  Poynton.— Genealogist,  N.S.,  xx. 

The  family  of  Fane  :  by  0.  Barron.— The  Ancestor,  12.     Jan. 

Illustrations  of  costume  at  the  end  of  the  7niddle  ages  [from  the  Cotton  MS.,  Nero 
D.  ix.] :  by  0.  Barron. — The  Ancestor,  12.     Jan. 

A  supposed  conspiracy  against  Henry  VII  [1503]  :  by  J.  Gairdner  [who  doubts 
its  existence]  and  I.  S.  Leadam.—  Trans.  R.  Hist.  Soc,  N.S.,  xviii. 

The  Tudors  and  the  navy  [laying  stress  on  the  importance  of  Henry  VIH's  naval 
organisation  brought  out  in  M.  Oppenheim's  book]. — Quart.  Rev.  402.     Jan. 

Elizabeth  Barton,  the  holy  maid  of  Kent :  by  A.  D.  Cheney. — Trans.  E.  Hist.  Soc, 
N.S.,  xviii. 

The  reformation  in  England  [a  review  of  some  chapters  in  the  Cambridge  Modern 
History,  ii.]. — Edinb.  Rev.  411.     Jan. 

The  infiuence  of  Knox  :  by  D.  H.  Fleming. — Scott.  Hist.  Rev.  6.    Jan. 

Knox  as  an  historian  :  by  Andrew  Lang  [who,  noticing  that  Book  ii.  of  his  History 
of  the  Beformatio7i  in  Scotland  was  in  large  part  written  by  23  Oct.  1559  and  was 
completed  by  23  Sept.  1560,  considers  that  it  was  essentially  a  party  pamphlet. 
He  points  out  many  perversions  of  fact,  and  in  particular  calls  attention  to  the 
discrepancies  between  the  narrative  and  Knox's  own  letters  to  Mrs.  Locke.  *  As  a 
party  pamphleteer  in  1559,  Knox  exceeded  the  limits  of  honest  journalism  .  .  . 
He  deliberately  concealed  the  truth  on  several  essential  points,  and  sometimes 
accused  the  Regent  of  perfidy  when  she  was  not  guilty  '].— Scott.  Hist.  Rev.  6.    Jan. 

A  letter  to  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  from  her  brother,  lord  James  Stewart  [10  June  1561] : 
printed  by  D.  M.  Rose  from  the  Add.  MS.  32091.  [It  has  previously  appeared  in 
Philippson's  Marie  Stuart}. — Scott.  Hist.  Rev.  6.     Jan. 

Spenser  in  Ireland  [an  examination  of  the  traces  in  Spenser's  work  of  the  influence 
upon  him  of  his  experience  of  Ireland]. — Edinb.  Rev.  411.     Jan. 

The  midland  revolt  and  the  inquisitions  of  depopulation  of  1607  :  by  E.  F.  Gay. — 
Trans.  R.  Hist.  Soc,  N.S.,  xviii. 

Besistance  by  Walloon  refugees  at  Norwich  to  the  payment  of  rates  for  maintenance  of 
their  own  and  their  parish  clergy  [1612] :  by  C.  E.  Lart. — The  Ancestor,  12.  Jan. 

An  account  of  the  death  of  Charles  I  [by  F.  de  Matsys,  French  master  to  Charles  II, 
published  in  1649  ^-^d  described,  with  a  partial  translation,  from  a  copy  in  the 
Biblioth^que  Nationale  at  Paris]. — Dublin  Rev.,  N.S.,  53.     Jan. 

The  Jews  and  the  English  law  [since  the  restoration  of  Charles  II]  :  by  H.  S.  Q. 
Henkiquez. — Jew.  Qu.  Rev.  66.     Jan. 

The  siege  of  Edinburgh  castle  [1689] :  by  C.  S.  Terry. — Scott.  Hist.  Rev.  6.     Jan. 

William  Stubbs. — Quart.  Rev.  402.     Jan. 

Mandell  Creighton. — Edinb.  Rev.  411.    Jan. 

Italy 

(Together  with  San  Marino.) 

The  deposit  of  Archives  in  the  Confessio  S.  Petri  :  by  L.  Schiaparelli  [who  denies  the 
topographical  possibility  of  such  deposit  asserted  by  Mgr.  L.  Duchesne.     A  book- 
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press  in  a  niche  is  considered  possible,  and  examples  of  documents  deposited  are 
cited]. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.,  5th  ser,  xxxiv.  4. 

The  social  organisation  in  Sardinia  :  by  A.  Solmi  [who  denies  the  survival  of  Saracenic, 
Teutonic,  or  Byzantine  influences,  save  the  four  Byzantine  judgeships  :  society  was 
developed  by  local  necessities  from  the  original  domus  or  fundus,  and  in  some 
cases  from  the  latifundia.  These  primitive  elements  were  transformed  by  feudal 
and  communal  institutions  introduced  by  Genoa  and  more  especially  Pisa]. — Arch, 
stor.  Ital.,  5th  ser.,  xxxiv.  4. 

On  a  supposed  duke  of  Gaeta  in  fie  eighth  century  :  by  P.  Fedele  [who  argues  that 
the  document  from  which  John  son  of  Anatolius  has  been  claimed  as  duke  of 
Gaeta  belongs  not  to  787  but  to  884  or  885,  and  that  it  contains  a  lacuna  where  the 
name  of  the  real  duke,  Docibilis,  ought  to  occur]. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxix.  4. 

Notes  and  documents  relating  to  S.  Amhrogio  [of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries]  : 
by  G.  BiscARO.— Arch.  stor.  Lomb.,  4th  ser.,  iv. 

The  families  of  Anacletus  II  and  Gelasius  II :  by  P.  Fedele. — Arch.  R.  Soc.  Rom.  di 
Storia  Patria,  xxvii.  3-4. 

Italian  prophecies  of  the  thirteenth  century  :  by  0.  Holder-Egger.  II. — N.  Arch.  xxx. 
2  (continued  from  xv.) 

Vicissitudes  of  papal  authority  in  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  in  Tuscany  from  the 
translation  of  the  Holy  See  to  Avignon  to  the  restoration  of  its  power  by  Albornoz  : 
by  M.  Antonelli,  concluded. — Arch.  R.  Soc.  Rom.  di  Storia  Patria,  xxvii.  3-4. 

Masters  and  scholars  at  San  Marino  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century  :  by 
Amy  a.  Bernardy  [on  the  contracts  of  the  republic  with  the  schoolmaster,  and  its 
reluctance  to  pay  with  regularity ;  the  subjects  taught ;  petitions  of  the  boys  for 
shortening  or  prolonging  holidays]. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.,  5th  ser.,  xxxiv.  4. 

Notes  by  Bartolomeo  Morone  [grandfather  of  the  chancellor  Girolamo]  on  the  political 
history  of  his  time  [1411-1449] :  by  Z.  Volta  [a  valuable  contribution  to  Milanese 
history  in  Filippo  Maria  Visconti's  reign]. — Arch.  stor.  Lomb.,  4th  ser.,  iv. 

Medals  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  ii,  the  popes  :  by  the  earl  Egerton  of  Tatton 
[illustrated].— Monthly  Rev.  53.     Febr. 

A  Milanese  humanist,  Piattino  Piatti :  by  A.  Simeoni  [on  his  varied  military  service,  fol- 
lowed by  country  life  until  his  death  in  1508  (?),  and  on  his  wide  literary  relations  ; 
with  a  bibliography  of  his  works],  concluded. — Arch.  stor.  Lomb.,  4th  ser.,  iv. 

The  retreat  of  Charles  VIII  from  Naples  :  by  A.  Segre,  concluded  [to  June  1495], 
with  appendix  of  documents  [chiefly  the  despatches  of  Badoer  and  his  colleagues 
to  the  Doge].— Arch.  stor.  Ital.,  5th  ser.,  xxxiv.  4. 

Vittoria  Accoramboni  :  by  C.  Hare. — Monthly  Rev.  52.     Jan. 

Galileo^s  tonsure  :  by  L.  Andreani  [who  gives  a  document  proving  that  he  received 
the  tonsure,  a  fact  hitherto  doubtful,  on  5  April  1631]. — Arch.  stor.  Ital,  5th  ser., 
xxxiv.  4. 

Unpublished  letters  of  Bernardo  Tanucci  to  Ferdinando  Galiani :  printed  by 
F.  NicoLiNi,  II  [11  Aug.-29  Dec.  1764].— Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxix.  4  (continued 
from  1). 

Letters  of  Consalvi  in  the  years  1795-96  and  1798  :  by  P.  Wittichen  [concerning  papal 
policy  and  Roman  gossip]. — Quell,  und  Forsch.  K.Preuss.  Hist.  Inst,  in  Rom,  vii.  1. 

Military  notes  on  points  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859  :  by  Generalleutnant  von 
Caemmerer. — Hist.  Zft.  xciv.  1. 

Russia 

Ivan  the  Terrible  and  Russia  in  the  sixteenth  century :  by  V.  Timostchuk,  continued  : 

Russk.  Star.     Febr. 
The  confederation  of  Targowica  [in  opposition  to  the   confederation  of  Bar] :  by 

V.  Timostchuk. — Russk.  Star.    Jan.-Febr. 
The  kingdom  of  Poland  after  the  congress  of  Vienna  [during  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I] : 

by  P.  Maikov — Russk.  Star.     Dec,  Jan. 
Contributions  to  the  history  of  tJie  emancipation  of  the  serfs :  by  N.  Lerner. — Russk. 

Star.     Jan. 
Polish  plans  in  the  years  1876-1877  [for  raising  an  insurrection  while  the  Russians 

were  engaged  in  the  Turkish  war] :  by  V.  Baturinski.— Istorich.  Viestnik.    Febr. 
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Scandinavia 

Church  and  state  in  Sweden  during  the  middle  ages :  by  J.  Maktin. — Rev.  Quegt. 

hist.  Ixxvii.  1.     Jan. 
The  management  arid  economic  circumstances  of  the  Danish  monasteries  in  the  period 

from  1 202  ^0  13 19  :  by  I.  Hertzsprung. — Hist.  Tidsskr.  v.  5. 
'  Danehof '  and  '  Rigsraad '  [the  mutual  relationship  between  the  Danish  diet   and 

senate  in  the  middle  ages]  :  by  K.  Erslev.— Hist.  Tidsskr.  v.  5. 
The  national  troops,  and  army  administration  in  the  sixteenth  centtiry,  by  E.  Madsen. — 

Hist.  Tidsskr.  v.  2. 
The  Swedish  law-book  of  1734  :  by  W.  Chydenius.— Law  Qu.  Rev.  80.     Oct. 
Some  characteristics  of  the  administration  of  the  Guldberg  cabinet  [1772-1784] :  by 

E.  Holm.— Hist.  Tidsskr.  v.  3. 
Sweden  [on  G.  Sundbarg's  work,  with  an  historical  survey]. — Edinb.  Rev.  411.     Jan. 

Spain 

Neio  data  relating  to  tlie  inquisition  of  Logrono  [including  a  list  of  157  Sambenitos^ 
Moorish,  Jewish,  and  heretic,  in  the  church  of  Nuestra  Seuora  de  la  Redonda, 
1572] :  by  N.  Hergueta. — Boletln  R.  Acad.  Hist.  xlv.  5. 

Historians  and  histories  of  Medina  del  Campo  :  by  F.  Eita. — Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist, 
xlv.  6. 

America  and  Colonies 

Materials  in  British  archives  for  Arjierican  colonial  history :  by  C.  M.  Andrews. — 
Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  x.  2.     Jan. 

French  trade  in  Madagascar  in  the  seventeenth  century :  by  H.  Froidevaux. — 
Vierteljahrschr.  fiir  Soc.  u.  Wirtschaftsgesch.  iii.  1. 

Descriptions  of  Maryland :  by  B.  C.  Steiner  [who  gives  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of 
accounts  of  Maryland  from  its  first  discovery  to  the  present  day].— Johns  Hopkins 
Univ.  Studies  in  Hist,  and  Polit.  Science,  xxii.  11-12. 

The  maTiing  of  the  United  States  [from  the  Cambridge  Modern  History  and  other 
works]. — Quart.  Rev.  402.     Jan. 

The  provincial  committees  of  safety  of  the  American  Revolution  :  by  Agnes  Hunt 
[who  gives  an  account  of  their  character  and  work  in  the  New  England,  middle, 
and  southern  colonies,  and  traces  their  origin  to  the  committees  of  safety  in  the 
Puritan  revolution  in  England]. — Western  Reserve  University  Publications  (Cleve- 
land), 1904. 

The  policy  of  France  totuards  the  Mississippi  valley  in  the  time  of  Washington  and 
Adains  :  by  F.  J.  Turner. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  x.  2.     Jan. 

Canning  and  Spanish  America  :  by  colonel  E.  M.  Lloyd. — Trans.  R.  Hist.  Soc,  N.S., 
xviii. 

The  treaty  of  Guadalupe- Hidalgo  [2  Febr.  1848]  :  by  J.  S.  Reeves  [partly  from 
materials  contained  in  Polk's  diary]. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  x.  2.     Jan. 

The  genesis  of  popular  sovereignty  :  by  A.  Johnson  [who  traces  the  theory,  most  clearly 
stated  by  Douglas,  that  '  the  people  of  the  territories  and  colonies,  as  political 
communities,  were  entitled  to  a  free  and  exclusive  power  of  legislation  in  their 
provincial  legislatures,  where  their  representation  could  alone  be  preserved,  in  all 
eases  of  taxation  and  internal  polity,'  to  the  instinctive  attachment  of  the  western 
Americans  to  local  government]. — Iowa  Journal  of  Hist,  and  Politics,  iii.  1-3. 

The  Scandirmvian  factor  in  the  American  population :  byG.  T.  Flom. — Iowa  Journal 
of  Hist,  and  Politics,  iii.  1,  57. 

Errata  in  the  January  Number. 

P.  87  1.  15  for  Englishmen  read  foreigners ;  p.  93  1.  26  for  English  read  foreigners  ; 
p.  95  1.  2  for  haven  read  havens  ;  p.  103  note  65  for  terum  read  iterum  ;  p.  107  1.  36 
for  son  read  sons  ;  p.  110  1.  2  f(yr  ona  read  fona ;  p.  113  col.  2  1.  45  for  An  read 
Antrim. 

P.  144  1.  23  for  there  are  in  the  manor  of  Z  a:  burgesses  who  appertain  to  the 
borough  of  Y  read  A  has  in  the  manor  of  Z  cc  burgesses  in  the  borough  of  Y. 
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Notes  on  Gains  Gracchus 

PART  II. 
Tine  Law  or  Laws  ^  *  de  Civitate,* 

THE  two  cardinal  points  in  the  constitutional  policy  of  Gaius 
were  the  extension  of  the  civitasy  and  the  limitation  of  the  power 
of  the  oligarchical  families  hitherto  paramount  in  the  senate.  In 
other  words,  the  city  state,  with  its  Boule  and  Demos,  must  be  trans- 
formed into  a  new  type  of  polity,  embracing  the  whole  of  Italy  as 
far  north  as  the  Padus,  with  a  government  on  the  old  and  natural 
principle  of  magistrates,  deliberative  council,  and  people,  but  one 
completely  emancipated  from  the  traditions  which  limited  the 
magistrates  to  members  of  certain  families,  the  council  to  ex- 
magistrates,  and  the  *  people '  to  a  hungry  and  mongrel  popula- 
tion inhabiting  the  city  of  Eome.  His  failures  and  mistakes  are 
apt  to  make  us  forget  or  miss  the  far-reaching  character  of 
Gracchus' s  policy.  The  difficulties  in  his  way  were  too  great  for  him  ; 
he  was  forced,  partly  by  his  own  restless  energy,  partly  by  circum- 

'  Appian  (i.  23),  if  he  understood  that  there  was  only  one  bill,  must  have 
supposed  that  the  Latins  were  now  to  be  promoted  to  full  '  civitas,'  and  that  the  other 
allies  were  to  have  the  '  ius  suffragii '  in  the  limited  sense  in  which  the  Latins  had  it 
before,  i.e.  if  they  came  to  Rome  they  might  vote  in  one  tribe  chosen  by  lot.  (See  Mr. 
Strachan-Davidson's  note  in  his  edition  of  Appian,  bk.  i.)  But  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
knew  about  the  limited  vote  of  the  Latins,  and  my  own  impression  is  (see  below, 
pp.  418  f.,  424)  that  he  is  here  throwing  two  laws  together. 
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stances  that  were  too  strong  for  him,  into  personal  prominence, 
which  ruined  him  before  half  his  work  was  done,  and  what  was  left 
of  his  reform  was  a  series  of  imperfectly  adjusted  and  apparently 
inconsistent  measures.  The  task  of  undermining  a  powerful 
oligarchy  of  great  families,  backed  by  a  fine  political  tradition,  is, 
indeed,  almost  invariably  an  impossible  one,  as  Englishmen  have 
learnt  from  their  history  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  the  Eoman 
oligarchy,  though  hampered  to  some  extent  by  internal  feuds,  was 
on  the  whole  a  compact  body,  in  a  constitutional  position  almost 
impregnable.  That  Gracchus  should  have  done  as  much  as  he  did 
to  weaken  it  always  seems  to  me  at  least  to  prove  that  he  was  a 
statesman  of  the  very  highest  order,  for  what  he  did  was  done 
by  the  magic  of  his  own  personal  influence,  without  any  appeal 
to  force.  I  wish  to  examine  his  attempts  to  enforce  the  two 
cardinal  points  of  policy  just  mentioned  ;  it  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  task,  for  he  succeeded  in  neither  case,  and  our  accounts  are 
too  meagre  to  allow  us  to  do  much  more  than  guess  at  the  nature 
of  plans  which  had  to  be  modified  or  abandoned. 

We  feel  this  meagreness  of  information  very  sensibly  in  trying 
to  make  out  his  policy  in  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  civitas. 
Of  the  Latin  authorities  Velleius  alone  mentions  it ;  dabat  civitatem 
omnibus  Italicis,  extendebat  earn  paene  usque  Alpes.^     This  is  the 
first  of  the  laws  in  his  list,  but  it  is  plain  that  the  list  is  not 
arranged  in  chronological  order.     Plutarch  (ch.  5),  in  another  list 
which  can  also  be  in  no  historical  order,  says  that  he  introduced  a 
law  making  the  Italians  equal  with  the  citizens  in  respect  of  the 
suffrage    {laoyjnjcpovs    Trotoyv   rocs  TroXlrais  rovs  'LraXcooTas)  ;    but 
further  on  (ch.  8),  writing  of  the  time  when  Gracchus  was  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  yet  just  beginning  to  find  that  the  senate 
and  Fannius  were  cooling  towards  him,  he  says  that  among  new 
measures  he  proposed  the  colonisation  of  Capua  and  Tarentum  and 
the  extension  of  the  full  civitas  to  the  Latins  {koXmv  sirl  Kotvcovla 
iroKiTslas  rovs  Aarlvovs).     And  we  may  note  that  still  later,  after 
his  return  from  Africa,  Plutarch  represents  him  as  again  starting 
fresh  legislation,  to  support  which  crowds  were  flocking  from  all 
parts,  when  Fannius  was   persuaded   by  the  senate   to  order  all 
aliens  to  leave  the  city  (ch.  12).     It  seems  highly  probable  that 
among  these  laws  there  was  one  de  civitate,  which  greatly  interested 
the  Italians,  or  many  among  them.     Plutarch  thus  seems  to  have 
understood  that  Gracchus  made  more  than  one  proposal  about  the 
civitas,  though  he  is  by  no  means  clear  as  to  details.     Appian  also 
(ch.  23)  writes  of  two  distinct  propositions,  though  he  mentions 
them  in  the  same  sentence  and  may  have  understood  them  as 
contained  in  one  bill ;  one  of  these  placed  the  Latins  on  a  footing 
of  complete  equality  with  Koman  citizens  {rovs  Aarivovs  sirl  iravra 

2  Hist.  ii.  6. 
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sKoXst  TCL  'FcofiaLcov) ,  and  the  other  offered  the  ius  suffragii  to  all 
Italian  allies,  so  that  Gracchus  might  have  further  support  for  his 
legislation  in  the  tribes.  This  is  all  we  are  told  about  the  matter, 
and  in  order  to  make  even  a  guess  at  the  intentions  of  the  legis- 
lator we  must  go  back  a  few  years  and  see  how  the  civitas  question 
would  be  likely  to  present  itself  to  him. 

Before  the  tribunate  of  his  brother  the  question  may,  no  doubt, 
have  been  in  the  air,  but  it  had  never  formed  a  part  of  any  scheme 
of  reform.     Did  Tiberius  himself  appreciate  the  importance  of  it  ? 
Velleius  (ii.  2)  is  the  only  authority  who  enlightens  us  on  this 
point,  and  we  are  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  original  source 
of  Velleius's  information.      However  that  may  be,  he  begins  his 
account  of  Tiberius  by  telling  us  that  he  promised  the  civitas  to  all 
Italy  at  the  same  time  that  he  promulgated  his  agrarian  law.     This 
must  mean,  if  there  is  anything  in  it,  that  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
the  Forum  at  a  concio  while  explaining  his  bill,  he  said  something 
which  led  the  Italian  allies  to  believe  that  he  would  do  this  for 
them ;   it   is   possible   that   the   speech   was   preserved,  and  that 
the  inference  could  be  made  by  its  readers.     Now  if  there  is  any- 
thing which  we  kno.w  for  certain  about  Tiberius  it  is  that  he  was 
not  a  constructive  statesman,  but  rather  a  philanthropic  reformer  ; 
and  we  may  guess  with  some  confidence  that  if  he  touched  on  a 
great  constitutional  question  this  was  done  because  it  had  a  bear- 
ing  on   his   agrarian  bill.      Subsequent   events  showed   that   the 
civitas  question  and  the  agrarian  question  were  linked  together  in 
the  closest  way,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  Tiberius  should  not 
have   perceived   this,  for  his   economic  policy  was  Italian  rather 
than   Koman.     The   depopulation   he  sought  to  remedy  was  the 
result  of  causes  operating  over  the  whole  peninsula,  and  in  districts 
owned  by  Latins  and  Italians  as  well  as  by  Eomans.     It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  remedy  which  was  to  operate  in  mitigation  of 
these  causes  was  to  be  Italian  also — i.e.  that,  though  land  to  be 
divided  up  was  only  the  ager  Bomanus,  the  recipients  of  the  land 
thus  divided  might  be  Latins  and  Italians  as  well  as  Komans.     This 
is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  Appian,  who  seems  to  have  read 
some  account  representing  Italian  feeling  and  tradition  more  dis- 
tinctly than  the  originals  of  any  of  our  other  authorities ;  and  it  is 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  general  impression  left  on  our  minds  by 
Plutarch's  account,  and  with  the  fragment  of  a  speech  of  Tiberius 
which  he  has  preserved  (ch.  9). 

Logically,  indeed,  the  political  question  should  have  been  settled 
before  the  economic ;  if  the  whole  of  the  Italian  population  were 
put  on  the  same  legal  and  political  footing,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
reform  might  have  been  achieved  without  revolution.  But  no  one 
at  the  time  seems  to  have  perceived  this,  and  even  had  any  one 
perceived  it,  it  must  be  confessed  that  with  the  constitution  as  it 
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stood,  and  with  all  the  traditions  of  the  city  state  to  contend 
against,  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  pass  a  lex  de 
civitate.  It  was  not  even  certain  that  all  the  *  allies '  would  care 
to  take  the  civitas  when  offered  them.  Kich  and  populous  towns 
like  Fregellae,  whose  inhabitants  felt  instinctively  that  they  were  as 
good  as  Eomans,  and  for  many  reasons  wished  to  use  the  Eoman 
law  and  Eoman  courts,  might  a  few  years  later  fly  into  desperate 
rebellion  when  the  coveted  prize  was  refused  them ;  but  the 
smaller  and  quieter  towns,  and  the  old  Greek  cities  who  still  put  a 
value  on  their  own  TroXtreta,  would  not  care  to  be  swept  into  the 
furnace  and  melted  down  to  make  new  Eoman  coin.  In  any  case 
the  time  was  hardly  ripe  for  the  settlement  of  this  question,  and 
the  economic  one  must  be  settled  without  it.  The  immediate  con- 
sequence of  this  illogical  procedure  was  that  the  commissioners 
for  the  division  of  lands  found  themselves  in  a  serious  difficulty. 

There  were,  of  course,  other  reasons  than  those  I  have  mentioned 
why  a  reforming  tribune  should  wish,  if  possible,  to  start  with  an 
extension  of  the  civitas.  There  was  what  may  be  called  the  moral 
reason,  the  feeling  that  those  who  had  hazarded  their  lives  for  the 
empire  ought  to  be  more  adequately  protected,  both  as  regards 
their  persons  and  their  property,  than  they  could  be  without  the 
iu8  provocationis  and  the  ius  commercii,  and  also  that  they  should 
have  at  least  the  right  of  voting  in  the  Eoman  assemblies  and  of 
standing  for  magistracies.  There  was,  again,  a  political  or  party 
reason ;  the  plehs  urbana  was  not  to  be  trusted,  was  already 
beginning  to  be  a  colluvies  nationum,  was  neither  well  fed  nor  well 
employed,  and  consequently  was  awkward  material  for  an  honest 
reformer  to  work  with :  if  on  important  occasions  at  least  Italians 
could  be  summoned  to  the  condones  and  the  comitia  there  would 
be  a  better  chance  of  controlling  this  dangerous  element.  And 
once  more,  a  general  enfranchisement  of  Italy  would  tell  sooner  or 
later  on  the  constitution  of  the  senate,  as  new  men  and  Italians 
would  gradually  make  their  way  to  the  front ;  the  intensely  narrow 
oligarchy  by  which  the  senate  was  controlled,  with  its  united 
obstinacy  in  spite  of  family  feuds,  might  be  expected  to  lose  its 
cohesion  and  strength.  Tiberius  may  have  felt  all  this  ;  but,  if 
so,  he  could  not  and  did  not  act  upon  his  feeling.  The  next  ten 
years  made  all  these  considerations  much  more  obvious. 

The  tresviri  agris  dandis  adsignandis  soon  found  themselves  in 
the  difficulty  that  the  amount  of  land  available  for  distribution  was 
quite  insufficient,^  and  the  uncertainty  of  boundaries  seems  to  have 

3  Livy's  Epitomator  alludes  to  this  want  of  available  land,  and  states  that 
Tiberius  at  first  attempted  to  remedy  it  by  using  the  wealth  of  Attalus  of  Pergamum 
(for  the  purchase  of  more  land  ?)  Ep.  58.  Plutarch  gives  a  different  account  of  the  uee 
of  the  money.  But  in  any  case  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
the  land  wanted  would  be  such  as  was  fit  for  corn-growing  and  that  Italy  is  not 
pre-eminently  a  corn-growing  country. 
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tempted  them  to  transgress  the  limits  of  the  ager  Romanus.  But 
the  Latin  municipia  and  the  allied  ItaUan  communities  had  treaties 
with  Kome,  which  guaranteed  them  possession  of  their  land,*  and 
these  could  hardly  be  violated  by  the  action  of  one  only  of  the  parties 
to  such  treaties.  It  is  true  that  the  Eoman  government  had  of  late 
been  getting  into  the  habit  of  such  high-handed  conduct  towards  their 
so-called  allies,  but  they  had  never  as  yet  attempted  confiscation 
on  a  large  scale.  Eome  soon  began  to  swarm  with  Latins  and 
Italians  (App.  10),  divided  on  the  question  like  the  Eomans  them- 
selves, some  eager  to  save  their  land,  some  as  eager  to  appropriate 
their  neighbours'  property.  I  need  not  here  go  further  into  the 
complications  of  the  question — the  uncertainty  of  boundaries, 
registers,  and  so  on ;  all  I  need  to  insist  on  is  that  the  way  for  an 
agrarian  law  of  redistribution  should  have  been  prepared  long 
ago  by  a  civitas  bill,  and  that  confusion  and  seditio^  were  in- 
evitable if  the  cart  was  put  before  the  horse.  In  129  the  action 
of  the  tresviri  was  checked  by  Scipio  Aemilianus,  just  before  his 
sudden  death,  probably  from  a  motive  on  which  that  great  man 
seems  to  have  acted  throughout  his  life — namely,  a  sense  of 
political  justice,  to  which  a  natural  sympathy  with  Italians  may 
have  contributed,  seeing  that  he  had  experienced  their  value  in  his 
campaigns — and  a  desire  that  those  who  had  served  under  him,  and 
who  doubtless  were  most  of  them  still  unprovided  for  on  their 
return,  should  have  their  due  reward.  Whether  he  saw  where  the 
real  remedy  lay  must  always  remain  doubtful,  and  it  is  no  less 
uncertain  whether  in  any  case  he  would  have  put  his  hand  to  the 
work  of  enfranchisement ;  but  it  is  at  least  as  well  to  refrain  from 
condemnation  of  a  just  man  who  was  cut  off  at  a  critical  moment.^ 
What  concerns  us  more  is  that  at  the  moment  of  his  death  the 
city  was  full  of  aliens — the  Latins  and  Italians  who  had  come  to 

»  Cic.  Rep.  1,  31 ;  3,  41.  *  Liv.  Ep.  59. 

^  I  entirely  dissent  from  the  conclusions  of  E.  Meyer  {Untersuchungen  zur  Gesch. 
der  Oracchen,  pp.  8,  9)  as  to  Scipio's  views  on  these  questions.  His  argument 
is  that  Scipio's  ideas  are  exactly  represented  by  Polybius  (especially  vi.  4-9)  an 
by  Posidonius  as  we  have  him  in  Diodorus  (36,  25).  I  do  not  see  that  anything  that 
Polybius  says  has  any  bearing  on  the  '  civitas '  question.  Would  it  be  fair  to  argue  that 
because  Polybius  does  not  mention  it  therefore  Scipio  never  entertained  it  ?  States- 
men were  called  upon  to  recast  their  ideas  after  132  b.c,  and  we  have  no  means  of 
judging  how  Scipio  recast  his,  or  whether  he  recast  them,  except  his  own  character, 
political  career,  and  utterances  so  far  as  we  know  them.  Kornemann  also  (p.  36) 
takes  Meyer's  view  of  Scipio's  attitude  to  the  '  civitas  '  question,  and  attributes  it  further 
to  the  whole  Scipionic  circle,  believing  that  Fannius  finally  deserted  C.  Gracchus 
because  his  principles  were  those  of  the  circle  and  therefore  essentially  conservative. 
What  we  do  know  about  Scipio  is  (1)  that  he  had  been  always  reckoned  as  a 
'  popularis  ; '  (2)  that  he  was  throughout  life  a  lover  of  political  justice  ;  (3)  that  he 
despised  the  Roman  mob,  both  as  soldiers  and  voters ;  (4)  that  he  valued  the  Latins 
and  Italians  proportionately.  (Cf.  App.,  ch.  20.)  If  his  words  are  correctly  reported 
he  told  the  mob  that  (not  Eome  but)  Italy  was  their  step-mother.  (Velleius,  2,  4 ; 
Val.  Max.  6,  2,  3 ;  Aur.  Vict.,  ch.  58.) 
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Eome  in  order  to  assert  their  rights,  many  of  whom  doubtless 
intended  to  stay  there  and  become  Eoman  citizens  in  one  way  or 
another,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  and  the  veterans  of  the  Numantian 
army,  who  had  served  for  years  in  Spain  and  had  never  since 
their  return  had  their  prospects  taken  into  consideration. 

Of  what  happened  in  the  next  two  years  we  know  hardly  any- 
thing, for  Appian,  our  best  guide  in  these  matters,  has  nothing  to 
tell  us  of  them ;  but  in  126  this  state  of  confusion  came  to  a  head. 
In  that  year  or  the  next  there  was  a  lustrum/  i.e.  the  census  of 
citizens  was  taken  ;  and  it  was  probably  in  view  of  this  that  a 
tribune  acting  for  the  senate  and  the  censors,  M.  Junius  Pennus, 
introduced  a  law  compelling  all  aliens  to  leave  the  city — whether 
permanently  or  not  we  cannot  tell — in  order,  no  doubt,  to  clear  up 
the  general  confusion  and  make  it  clear  who  was  a  civis  and  who 
was  not.^  It  is  noticeable  that  in  spite  of  this  the  census  return 
showed  an  increase  since  131  of  more  than  70,000  cives.^  Pennus's 
law  must  have  only  served  to  increase  the  dangerous  excitement,  and 
the  next  year  Fulvius  Flaccus,  now  consul,  always  an  ardent  and 
possibly  a  somewhat  reckless  spirit,  took  advantage  of  his  consul- 
ship to  attempt  a  final  solution  of  all  these  troubles  by  a  bill 
enfranchising  all  Italians,  with  a  proviso  that  those  who  did  not 
wish  for  the  full  civitas  might  yet  enjoy  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
people.^*^  This  bill  failed  to  pass  into  law,  whether  by  reason  of 
opposition  in  the  senate  or  comitia,  or  both,  we  do  not  know. 
Apparently  Flaccus  dropped  it,  and  went  off  under  orders  from 
the  senate  to  Massilia,  where  he  became  incidentally  important 
in  a  different  department  of  Eoman  history.  The  result  was  the 
rebellion  of  Fregellae,  a  Latin  colony  of  great  wealth  and  popula- 
tion, as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  recorded  by  Livy  (41,  8,  8)  that 
only  fifty  years  before  these  events,  in  177,  the  Samnites  and 
Paeligni  complained  that  four  thousand  of  their  families  had 
migrated  to  Fregellae.  The  destruction  of  this  flourishing  town 
in  the  following  year  made  a  profound  impression  at  the  time,  and 
was  remembered  with  horror  for  more  than  one  generation.^^     It 

'  Liv.  Ep.  59  ;  Fischer,  Zeittafeln,  p.  145. 

•*  The  information  about  this  law  comes  from  Cicero,  Off.  3,  47  ;  cf .  Brutus,  109. 
Cicero  seems  to  distinguish  between  the  harsher  law  of  Pennus,  which  actually  com- 
pelled the  aliens  to  leave  the  city,  and  the  milder  one  of  95  b.c.  (Lex  Licinia  Mucia), 
which  only  had  as  its  object  to  clear  up  the  registers.  The  same  thing  had  been  done 
again  and  again  since  the  war  with  Hannibal.  Meyer  has  a  useful  note  connecting 
these  occasions  with  successive  '  lustra,'  p.  16,  note  1. 

^  Liv.  Ep.  59,  60.  This  astonishing  increase  has  been  matter  of  much  discussion. 
Beloch  {Bevolkerung,  p.  351)  believes  that  the  numbers  given  in  Liv.  Ep.  60  are  incorrect ; 
they  are  almost  exactly  the  same  as  those  given  in  Ep.  63  for  the  year  115,  which 
is  certainly  suspicious,  and  of  course  corruption  is  always  easy  in  figures. 

*«  Val.  Max.  9,  5,  1 ;  reading  '  noluissent,'  which  is  almost  certainly  right. 

"It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  rhetorical  examples  given  in  book  iv.  of  the 
Ehetorica  ad  Herennium,  a  work  written  just  forty  years  later  (cf.  Pauly-Wissowa, 
s.v.  '  Cornificius  '),  Fregellae  and  its  fate  are  many  times  mentioned. 
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also  made  the  position  of  a  reforming  legislator  more  difificult  than 
ever :  it  had  become  plain  that  the  Italians  and  Latins  had 
seriously  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  no  reformer  could  henceforward 
afford  to  omit  a  civitas  bill  from  his  programme ;  yet  to  pass  such 
a  bill  must  have  seemed  almost  hopeless,  so  violent  were  the 
passions  that  had  been  roused  on  both  sides. 

We  are  now,  perhaps,  in  a  position  to  interpret  the  confused 
accounts  of  Gaius's  attitude  on  this  difficult  question.     For  three 
reasons  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  deal  with  it : 
first,  because  it  had  excited  such  intense  interest  in  Italy  for  the 
last  two  years ;  secondly,  because  Gaius  fully  intended  to  carry  on 
the  agrarian  distribution  in  which  he  had  so  long  been  active,  and 
this  could  hardly  be  done,  as  had  by  this  time  been  proved,  without 
a  lex  de  civitate ;  and  thirdly,  because  the  plebs  urhana^  which  was 
all-powerful  in  the  voting,  was  not  to  be  relied  upon,  was  liable  to 
be  tampered  with  by  the  oligarchy,  and  must  as  far  as  possible  be 
neutraHsed  by  the  enlargement  of  the  constituent  body.     But  to 
imitate  Flaccus  and  fling  down  a  challenge  to  the  enemy  at  the 
outset  of  his  tribunate  would  surely  be  in  the  highest  degree  impru- 
dent ;  and  Gaius  was  by  this  time  well  versed  in  affairs.     Though 
we  know  little  about  the  personalities  of  Flaccus,  Drusus,  Fannius, 
and  the  rest  of  his  contemporaries,  we  can  be  absolutely  certain  that 
Gaius  was  no   imprudent   enthusiast,  no   fanatic,  but   a  man  of 
weight  and  good  sense,  who  could  turn  his  experience  to  account 
in  handling  questions  on  which  the  Eoman  world  was  so  bitterly 
divided.     Even  if  we  were  without  Plutarch's  life  of  him,  we  might 
infer  this  from  Cicero's  remarkable  encomium  on  the  real  value  of 
his   speeches — grancUs   est    verbis,   sapiens   sententiis,  genere    toto 
gravis :  the  matter,  it  is  clear,  was  understood  by  Cicero  as  being 
as   important    as    the   manner.    He  was  no   mere  rhetorician : 
manus  extrema  non  accessit  operihus  eius  ;  .  .  .  non  solum  acuere, 
sed   alere   ingenium  potest}^      It   is   difficult   for   us   to   imagine 
that  such  a  man  could  have  attempted  what  had  signally  failed  two 
years  before — in  a  matter  on  which  political  feeling  was  running 
so  high — before  he  had  secured  his  ground  and  felt  his  way ;  and 
in   fact   the   only   authorities   who  would   seem   to   suggest  that 
he   did   so  are   Plutarch  and  Velleius  in   those   chapters  already 
referred  to,  which  a  comparison  with  other  accounts  seems  to  deprive 
of  any  chronological  value. 

And  yet  it  was  impossible  to  leave  the  question  untouched  for 
long,  if  for  no  other  reason,  at  least  because  the  ground  must  be 
prepared  by  admitting  fresh  voters  into  the  tribal  assembly,  who 
would  support  more  advanced  proposals  and  help  to  neutralise  the 
selfishness  of  the  urban  mob.     Now  let  us  remember  three  facts : 

'2  Brutus,  126. 
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1.  That  Drusus  at  the  beginning  of  122  introduced  and  carried  a  bill 
intended  to  please  the  Latins  and  make  them  dissatisfied  with  Gains 
— exempting  them  from  flogging  by  a  Koman  magistrate.  This 
seems  to  show  that  Gracchus  had  not  by  that  time  gone  far  with 
the  civitas  question,  and  that  what  he  had  done  so  far  concerned  the 
Latins  only.  2.  That  Plutarch's  language  in  describing  Gracchus's 
vofjLos  avfjLfjLaxi'fcos  is  peculiar,  and  seems  to  suggest  a  bill  dealing 
only  with  the  ius  suffragii :  l(Toy\rrj(^ovs  iroLSyv  rots  TroXlrais  rovs 
'IraXicoTas ;  while,  oddly  enough,  in  the  eighth  chapter,  when  speak- 
ing of  laws  proposed  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  123,  he 
takes  the  civitas  in  a  general  sense,  and  yet  limits  the  extension 
of  it  then  proposed  to  the  Latins  only.  Appian,  again,  joins  the 
proposals  affecting  Latins  and  Italians  in  a  single  sentence,  in  a 
way  which  strongly  suggests  two  several  enactments,  about  the  details 
of  which  the  writer  was  in  a  state  of  mental  confusion.  3.  That  the 
Latins,  whether  by  the  term  be  understood  all  the  old  members  of  the 
Latin  league  or  only  those  who  in  one  way  or  another  had  obtained 
the  Koman  civitas,  could  not  record  their  votes  except  in  a  single 
tribe,  for  which  lots  were  cast  on  each  occasion  of  voting. ^^ 

Remembering  these  facts,  I  think  we  may  fairly  go  on  to  con- 
jecture that  Gaius's  first  attempt  to  deal  with  the  question  was  made 
in  the  autumn  of  123,  when  he  had  the  plebs  urba7ia  in  good 
humour  with  cheap  corn,  and  had  secured  his  re-election  as  tribune, 
and  that  he  even  then  did  not  try  to  go  further  than  to  extend  the 
Latin  vote  over  the  whole  thirty-five  tribes.  Thus  it  was  possible 
for  Drusus  to  *  outbid  '  him  with  a  bill  affecting  the  interests  of 
Latins  more  widely,  while  at  the  same  time  his  hand  would  be 
forced,  and  his  next  measure  would  necessarily  be  as  sweeping  as 
the  unfortunate  one  of  Flaccus  two  years  before.  If  this  be  so, 
Plutarch  simply  made  the  natural  mistake  of  confusing  Latins  with 
Italians,  and  his  account  becomes  quite  intelligible  if  we  can  only 
substitute  Latins  for  Italians  in  ch.  5  and  Italians  for  Latins  in 
ch.  8.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  just  possible  that  after  failing  to 
pass  an  Italian  bill  Gains  was  forced  to  be  content  with  a  Latin  one  ; 
but  this  seems  to  me  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  Drusus'  bill 
concerned  Latins  only,  and  also  with  the  probabilities  of  the  case 
as  we  have  learnt  them  from  Gaius's  experience  and  character.  It 
is  far  better  to  allow  that  Plutarch  here  made  one  of  his  many 
blunders  in  point  of  detail — in  a  matter,  indeed,  which  did  not 
greatly  interest  him.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  for  a 
man  whose  mind  was  working  on  Gracchus's  character  and  aims  to 
make  this  slip  in  copying  his  authority. 

^^  See  Mommsen,  Staatsrecht,  iii.  643.  Willems,  Droit  Public  Bomain,  p.  135,  note, 
and  Greenidge,  Roman  Public  Life,  p.  309,  seem  to  hold,  as  I  have  been  used  to  do, 
that  by  the  Latins  are  to  be  understood  those  who  had  taken  up  their '  domicilium  '  in 
Kome,  or  had  in  any  other  way  obtained  the  Koman  '  civitas.'  Livy's  statement, 
52,  3,  16,  does  not  prove  anything  conclusively,  though  often  quoted  as  if  it  did. 
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I  believe,  then,  that  Gracchus  had  a  consistent  scheme,^^  by 
which  the  awkward  question  was  to  be  approached  cautiously.  He 
did  nothing  until  after  his  re-election,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year 
he  had  only  extended  the  voting  power  of  the  Latins  over  the  whole 
thirty-five  tribes.  He  reserved  for  his  second  tribunate  the  great 
measure  of  enfranchisement ;  but  by  that  time  his  influence  was 
on  the  wane.  It  seems  probable  that  he  brought  forward  a  more 
sweeping  measure  after  his  return  from  Africa,  and  that  it  was  in 
prospect  of  the  voting  on  this  that  Fannius  was  persuaded  by  the 
senate  to  expel  aliens  from  the  city.  Appian  in  the  23rd  chapter 
has  placed  this  latter  event  at  an  impossible  time,  i.e.  before  the 
departure  of  Gains  for  Africa  and  the  promulgation  of  Drusus' 
laws,  as  a  very  little  reflexion  will  show.  The  senate  could  only 
have  ventured  on  such  a  step  when  Gracchus 's  influence  had  begun 
to  decHne,  and  down  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  for  Africa  there  was 
no  question  of  any  such  decline,  or  he  would  not  have  ventured  to 
leave  the  city.  Further,  the  story  which  Plutarch  attaches  to  his 
account  of  Fannius's  edict — one  indubitably  genuine— that 
Gracchus  did  not  venture  to  resist  by  his  veto  the  application  of 
that  edict,  can  only  belong  to  a  later  time.  I  take  it  that 
Plutarch's  chapters  4-13  are  roughly  correct  in  regard  to  the 
order  of  events,  though  his  list  of  laws  in  ch.  4  was  not  meant  to 
be  so ;  and  that  the  expulsion  of  aliens  and  probably  the  lex  de 
civitate  are  to  be  placed  where  he  puts  them,  shortly  before  Gaius's 
failure  to  obtain  a  third  tribunate,  i.e.  in  June  122.  In  any  case 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  lex  de  civitate  failed,  and  the  chance  of 
adapting  the  old  city  state  to  its  new  circumstances  and  duties 
was  fatally  lost. 

Gracchus's  Dealings  ivith  the  Senate  and  Equites. 

The  second  cardinal  point  in  Gracchus's  constructive  scheme,  as 
I  understand  it,  was  the  destruction  of  the  preponderance  in  the 
senate  of  the  great  oligarchical  famiHes,  which  had  for  long  past 
been  *  running '  the  government,  both  at  home  and  in  the  provinces, 
for  their  own  benefit.  There  were  certainly  two  parties  in  the 
senate,^^  and  there  were  doubtless  many  men  of  high  character 
who  were  gradually  coming  to  realise  that  the  government  of  the 

'*  It  is  the  great  merit  of  Mommsen's  chapter  on  Gaius  that  he  emphasises  this. 
The  admirable  monograph  of  Nitzsch  on  the  Gracchi,  which,  in  spite  of  errors  since 
corrected,  is  hardly  yet  superseded,  had  fortunately  preceded  the  publication  of  the 
history ;  but  Nitzsch,  like  so  many  others  who  have  dealt  with  the  Gracchi,  has  given 
the  most  of  his  space  and  research  to  Tiberius,  and  has  failed  to  bring  into  prominence 
the  leading  feature  of  Gaius's  statesmanship,  the  consciousness  that  the  city  state 
was  changing  into  something  new,  and  the  serious  attempt  to  assist  the  transforma- 
tion with  wise  measures. 

**  See  Cic.  De  Bep.  i.  19,  31  for  the  parties  in  the  senate  in  130  b.c. 
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world  could  not  be  carried  on  by  a  small  body  of  men  of  limited 
intelligence  and  self-regarding  aims  ;  but  all  historians  allow  that 
there  must  have  been  a  majority  which  would  rigidly  oppose  all 
projects  of  reform  in  administration,  and  regard  with  suspicion 
every  reformer  as  putting  himself  unduly  forward,  as  claiming  to 
be  wiser  than  his  elders,  perhaps  as  aiming  at  his  own  aggrandise- 
ment and  the  destruction  of  their  monopolies.  This  is  the  very 
essence  of  real  oligarchical  feeling.  With  men  of  this  stamp  in  a 
majority  in  the  senate  of  that  day  it  was  impossible  to  get  reforms 
carried  or  good  work  done. 

When  we  ask  how  Gracchus  proposed  to  himself  to  overcome 
this  majority  of  obstructives  we  find  ourselves  at  once  in  dilB&culties. 
We  do  indeed  know  what  he  finally  achieved  in  this  direction,  and 
we  know  that  it  was  by  no  means  a  complete  or  wholly  satisfactory 
solution  ;  the  senate  was  left  as  it  was  before  in  numbers  and 
material,  but  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  provinces, 
where  money  was  to  be  made  and  ambitions  satisfied,  its  members 
were  now  to  be  placed  under  a  strong  check.  The  wealthy  class  of 
business  men  and  contractors,  men  capable  and  shrewd,  and  ex- 
perienced in  all  business  except  that  of  political  administration, 
were  to  be  judges  in  the  Kepetundae  court,  i.e.  to  try  senatorial 
magistrates  for  misgovernment  in  the  provinces.  This  court  had 
now  been  in  existence  for  twenty-six  years,  and  the  judges  in  it  had 
been  exclusively  senators ;  the  change  was,  therefore,  a  very  im- 
portant one,  and  carried  with  it  the  separation  of  the  interests  of 
the  two  most  important  '  orders  '  in  the  state,  the  business  men 
being  set  as  watch-dogs  to  keep  the  official  class  out  of  mischief. 
But  I  need  not  go  further  into  this  change,  or  the  unfortunate 
results  produced  by  it.  What  I  want  to  insist  on  is  that  it  left  the 
strongest  fortress  of  oligarchical  power  almost  untouched  :  if  it  was 
really  of  this  law  that  Gracchus  boasted  ^^  that  it  had  done  more 
than  any  other  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  senate  he  was 
grievously  mistaken,  for  that  influence  continued  undiminished  for 
many  years  after  his  death.  Surely  a  reformer  struggling  in  the 
grip  of  a  narrow  oligarchy  will  do  all  he  can  to  weaken  that  grip ; 
if  there  were  capable  men  in  the  class  below,  why  not  try  to  intro- 
duce them  into  the  oligarchical  assembly  itself  ?  To  do  without  a 
council,  a  senate,  altogether,  was  absolutely  impossible,  as  Gracchus 
knew  perfectly  well ;  and  though  he  is  often  represented  as  trans- 
acting all  his  business  as  magistrate  with  his  plebis  concilium  only, 
this  is  not  expressly  stated  by  our  authorities,  and  is  in  all  proba- 
bility wide  of  the  mark.  In  any  case  the  ordinary  business  of 
administration,  which  finds  no  place  in  the  histories,  went  on  all 
the  time  in  the  senate  as  usual.     The  real  secret  of  reform  was  to 

'*  So  Appian,  i.  22 ;  Diodor.  34,  27.  Cf.  Plut.  5,  of  the  law  which  he  describes  as 
adding  300  Equites  to  the  senate  to  form  the  body  of  '  iudices.' 
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get  a  reforming  element  into  the  senate ;  to  attempt  reform  in  spite 
of  the  senate  was  practically  hopeless,  as  the  result  proved. 

But  it  was  not  possible  to  get  this  done  by  the  ordinary  process 
of  selection  for  the  senate.  When  the  censor  made  a  lectio  senatus 
he  was  by  tradition  bound  to  put  in  ex-magistrates ;  and,  as  by 
another  tradition  the  people  almost  always  elected  members  of  the 
old  families  as  magistrates,  it  would  be  a  very  long  time  indeed 
before  any  change  could  be  effected  in  this  way.  The  senate  at 
this  time  was  only  about  300  in  number,  and  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  nearly  all  these  had  been  ex-magistrates/^  so  that 
the  censor,  even  if  he  were  a  reformer — an  unlikely  possibility 
— would  have  little  chance  to  put  in  new  blood.  But  for  many 
reasons  it  might  be  advisable  to  enlarge  the  senate  by  statute,  and 
thus  make  it  unavoidable  for  the  censor  (or  consul,^^  if  he  were 
entrusted  with  the  work)  to  go  outside  of  the  old  families  for 
persons  of  suitable  age  and  experience.  This  is  exactly  what  had 
to  be  done  later  on  by  the  only  two  reformers  who  had  a  really 
free  hand  in  the  century  to  come,  Sulla  and  Caesar  ;  and  I  cannot 
rid  myself  of  the  belief  that  Gracchus  would  have  done  it  too. 

Now  the  Epitomator  of  Livy's  60th  book  has  expressly  told  us 
that  he  not  only  would  have  done  this,  but  that  he  passed  a  law, 
apparently  in  his  first  tribunate,  to  bring  this  change  about. 
Historians  have  often  distressed  themselves  about  this  statement 
of  the  Epitomator,  and  have  usually  pronounced  it  to  be  wholly 
wrong. ^^  Mommsen  alone  has  seen  that  it  cannot  be  an  invention, 
and  has  detected  in  it  the  first  form  of  Gracchus's  later  legislation, 
by  which  the  senate  was  to  be  in  some  degree  kept  under  control  by 
the  Equites.^^  But  not  even  Mommsen,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
pointed  out  the  very  unusual  character  of  the  Epitomator's  evi- 
dence here ;  it  is  not  a  casual  or  even  a  single  statement  of  the 
fact,  and  cannot  be  dealt  with  (though  it  so  often  is)  as  if  it  were 
of  no  greater  value  than  a  sentence  in  Florus  or  Orosius.  It  is 
perfectly  plain  that  the  Epitomator  was  struck  by  the  story  as  he 
read  it  in  Livy  ;  that  it  did  not  harmonise  with  his  previous  know- 
ledge on  the  subject ;  and  that  he  for  once  in  a  way  took  the 
trouble  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  Livy  in  that  part  of  the 
book  which  he  was  then  reading  had  described  a  scheme  of  reform 

'^  Willems,  Le  Sinat,  i.  308  foil. 

'*  The  last '  lectio  senatus '  was  in  126  or  125  (Liv.  Ej^t.  59).  If  new  members  were 
to  be  added  to  the  senate  at  once  it  must  be  done  either  by  a  consul  or  by  a  dictator 
(Mommsen,  Staatsrecht,  ii.  418  foil.,  iii.  856  foil.)  There  was  no  legal  necessity  that 
it  should  be  done  by  a  censor,  and  Augustus  afterwards  used  the  consulship  for  this 
purpose  {Mon.  Anc.  2,  1). 

'®  So,  of  late,  Mr.  Strachan-Davidson  in  his  note  on  Appian,  i.  22.  For  the  history 
of  this  judgment  see  my  paper  in  the  Classical  Review  for  1896  (x.  278  foil.) 

'"  Staatsrecht,  iii.  530,  note  1,  where  he  refers  to  a  paper  written  as  far  back  as 
1843,  which  I  have  not  seen.  Kein,  art.  '  Senatus  '  in  the  old  edition  of  Pauly,  EncycL, 
accepted  the  Epitomator's  statement. 
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which  involved  an  increase  of  the  senate  as  a  body  by  the  intro- 
duction of  no  fewer  than  600  members  of  equestrian  census. 
Gracchus's  third  law,  besides  the  lex  frumentaria  and  the  lex 
agraria,  was,  he  says,  ut  sescenti  ex  equite  in  curiam  suhlegerentur, 
et  quia  illis  temporibus  CCC  tantum  senatores  erant,  DC  equites  sena- 
toribus  admiscerentur,  id  est  ut  equester  ordo  bis  tantum  virium  in 
senatu  haberet.  I  know  of  no  other  such  sentence  in  these  Epitomes, 
in  which  the  writer  says  a  thing  three  times  over,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  mistake  about  his  meaning;  and  the  correctness  of 
the  manuscript  reading  is  beyond  all  doubt.  To  my  mind  it  proves 
as  well  as  anything  can  prove,  that  in  his  first  tribunate  Gracchus 
did  make  a  serious  effort  to  enlarge  the  senate,  and  to  take  into 
the  council  of  the  empire  the  capable  men  of  business  before  they 
came  to  be  entirely  absorbed  in  the  process  of  money-making, 
before  they  came  to  lose  sight  of  the  truth  that  their  business 
could  not  continue  to  be  conducted  either  safely  or  prosperously 
unless  the  central  authority  w^ere  both  efficient  and  enlightened. 
The  Eepetundae  court,  and  any  other  permanent  courts  that  might 
be  established,  might  be  efficiently  conducted  if  their  jurors  were 
selected  from  the  whole  body  of  900  who  were  to  constitute  the 
new  senate  ;  for  the  influence  of  the  magisterial  families  would  be 
neutralised  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  no  fatal  gap  would 
be  formed,  no  unnecessary  antagonism  suggested,  between  the  two 
best  educated  and  most  respectable  elements  in  the  state. 

The  fact  that  Plutarch  gives  a  somewhat  similar  account, 
mentioning  no  later  law  of  a  different  description,  but  stating 
plainly  twice  over^^  that  Gracchus  mixed  senators  and  equites 
together  for  judicial  purposes,  must  be  taken  on  the  whole  as  bearing 
out  the  statement  of  the  Epitomator  ;  but  there  is  no  hint  of  any 
such  Gracchan  law  to  be  found  in  any  other  authority,  for  the  very 
obvious  reason  that  neither  Komans  nor  Greeks  troubled  themselves 
much  about  what  statesmen  wished  to  do,  but  only  about  what  was 
actually  done.  It  is  a  mere  chance  that  has  preserved  the  truth 
for  us  in  the  Epitome  :  in  Plutarch's  life,  which  is  concerned  not 
so  much  with  political  fact  as  with  human  aims  and  characters,  we 
might  naturally  have  expected  to  find  it. 

We  know  that  the  final  result  of  Gracchus's  work  was  to  put  the 
Equites  in  possession  of  the  iudicia ;  we  may  leave  aside  for  the 
moment  the  question  as  to  what  is  here  meant  by  this  word,  and 
note  that  we  have  the  text  of  a  great  part  of  a  law,  emanating 
beyond  doubt  from  one  of  the  two  tribunates  of  Gracchus,  which 
reconstructs  the  quaestio  de  7'epetundis  on  the  principle  that  the 
whole  senatorial  body  is  excluded  from   acting  as  indices  in  it.^^ 

-*  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed  that  Plutarch  refers  to  this  in  the  com- 
parison of  the  Gracchi  with  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  ch.  2,  as  well  as  in  the  life  of  Gaius, 
ch.  5.  22  i  Lex  Acilia,'  line  13. 
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The  words  which  define  the  qualification  of  indices  are  unfortunately 
lost  in  each  case  where  they  should  occur,  but  they  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  described  a  money  qualification  which  would  bring 
in  the  Equites  ;  they  may  possibly  have  contained  an  allusion  to  a 
Sempronian  law  affecting  iudices,^^  such  as  Appian  and  others  tell 
us  of ;  but  this  is  most  unlikely,  for  nowhere  else  in  the  law  as  it 
survives  is  any  such  allusion  found,  and  the  completeness  of  the 
regulations  in  it  about  the  album  iudicum  ^^  points  strongly  to  the 
conclusion  that  when  this  law  was  passed  there  was  no  other  quaestio 
perpetua  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  provide.-*^  We  may  consider 
it  as  almost  certain  either  that  the  so-called  lex  iudiciaria  of 
Gracchus  had  not  been  passed  when  this  law  came  into  being  or, 
as  Mr.  Strachan-Davidson  believes,  and  as  Mommsen  seems  half 
to  imply,  that  this  law  itself,  the  lex  Acilia,  as  it  is  called,  is  the 
famous  Gracchan  law  about  which  so  much  has  been  said.  In  any 
case  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  have  been  passed  after  any  plan  of 
Gracchus  for  amalgamating  senate  and  Equites  as  indices  had  been 
given  up.  Here  then,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  get  a  possible  clue  to 
the  explanation  of  the  whole  mysterious  story  ;  if  we  can  make  a 
good  guess  as  to  the  time  at  which  this  so-called  lex  Acilia  was 
passed,  we  may  also  make  a  guess  as  to  the  time  at  which  Gracchus 
put  forward  the  scheme  described  by  Livy's  Epitomatof,  and  thus 
as  to  the  reasons  which  caused  him  to  abandon  that  scheme. 

Now  in  the  twenty-second  line  of  the  lex  Acilia  we  find  an 

"  Mommsen,  Staatsrecht,  iii.  531,  note  1. 

^*  Here  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Strachan-Davidson  (note  on  App.  i.  22).  The 
names  of  450  persons  were  to  be  entered  on  an  album  ('  in  tabula  in  albo  atramento 
scriptos  ')  after  selection  by  the  '  praetor  peregrinus  '  each  year. 

2*  I.e.  the  law  gives  exactly  the  regulations  which  we  should  have  expected  to  find 
in  a  general  '  lex  de  iudiciis '  providing  juries  for  several '  quaestiones  ; '  the  inference  is 
that  there  was  only  one  '  quaestio,'  and  that  the  law  which  regulated  it  contained  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  expressed  in  a  general  law.  There  is  certainly  no  satis- 
factory evidence  that  there  was  any  other  *  quaestio  perpetua '  before  Gaius's  tribunates. 
Whether  he  himself  instituted  any  is  a  doubtful  point.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
he  established  one  to  try  cases  under  his  law  '  ne  quis  iudicio  circumveniretur '  (Cic. 
Cluent.  55, 151).  But  the  scope  of  this  law  is  so  uncertain  that  it  is  better  not  to  assume 
that  it  had  such  an  effect.  In  any  case  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  there  never  was  a 
'  lex  Sempronia  iudiciaria,'  regulating  an  album  to  be  used  for  the  selection  of  '  indices ' 
in  civil  cases  as  well  as  for  '  quaestiones,'  as  Mommsen  believed  {Staatsrecht,  iii.  530). 
Dr.  Greenidge  observes  {Legal  Procedure  of  Cicero'' s  Time,  p.  265)  that  for  any  such 
regulation  of  '  indices  '  in  civil  cases  there  is  really  no  evidence  in  the  post-Gracchan 
age.  The  Gracchan '  indices  '  of  the  '  lex  Mamilia  '  of  b.c.  Ill  (Cic.  Brut.  34, 127),  which 
law  set  on  foot  a  '  quaestio  extraordinaria,'  only  suggest  that  the  assessors  to  the  three 
'  quaesitores '  under  that  law  were  chosen  from  the  album  then  existing,  just  as  in  the 
Clodius  trial  in  61.  I  would  also  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  '  lex  Sempronia  de 
iudiciis  '  is  mentioned  by  name  for  two  centuries  after  this ;  it  is  common  to  find 
authors  referring  to  Gracchus's  policy  in  giving  the  '  indicia  '  to  the  Equites,  but  the  law 
is  never  called  a  '  lex  Sempronia ; '  and  by  the  word '  iudicia '  the  Kepetundae  court  seems 
to  be  generally  indicated,  i.e.  the  court  which  was  the  great  bone  of  contention 
between  the  two  orders,  and  in  which  nearly  all  the  great  '  causes  celebres  '  were  tried 
down  to  the  time  of  Sulla  at  least. 
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allusion  to  a  lex  Rubria,^^  and  this  is  almost  beyond  doubt  the  law 
for  the  founding  of  the  colony  at  Carthage  (lunonia),  which  was 
carried  out  by  Gracchus  himself.  AVe  have  already  seen  that 
the  most  probable  time  for  his  absence  in  Africa  for  this  purpose 
is  March-May  122,  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  lex  Buhria  was 
passed  either  at  the  end  of  123  or  at  the  very  beginning  of  122 — 
that  is,  he  would  leave  for  Africa  to  carry  out  the  law  without  any 
long  delay  after  it  had  passed.  If  this  be  a  right  date  for  the  lex 
Buhria  then  the  lex  Acilia  must  be  later  still ;  if  it  is  really  the 
law  which  Cicero  mentions  by  that  name  it  may  have  been  passed 
in  the  absence  of  Gracchus  at  Carthage,  by  a  tribune  acting  for 
him,  or  it  may  be  a  law  passed  by  himself  after  his  return  to  Italy, 
and  in  fact  the  famous  act  by  which  he  handed  over  the  indicia, 
i.e.  the  Repetundae  court,  to  the  Equites.  In  any  case,  if  the  lex 
Buhria  was  where  I  have  placed  it  on  Kornemann's  reasoning, 
this  law  must  be  put  into  the  second  tribunate,  which  leaves  us 
free  to  conclude  that  the  law  to  which  Livy  alludes  was,  as  in  fact 
the  Epitomator  himself  expressly  states,  projected  in  the  first 
tribunate.  I  conjecture  that  it  was  proposed  in  the  latter  half  of 
123,  at  a  time  of  which  we  know  hardly  anything  except  what 
is  told  us  by  Plutarch  in  his  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  chapters. 
These  chapters,  especially  6  and  8,  describe  Gains,  at  the  very 
zenith  of  an  influence  and  activity  to  which  no  single  Eoman  had 
as  yet  reached ;  and,  unless  we  fancy  with  Kornemann  that 
there  are  traces  in  them  of  a  rhetorician  of  the  empire  re- 
flecting the  characteristics  of  his  own  age,  we  must  take  them 
seriously,  and  must  consider  them  as  relating  to  a  time  just  before 
and  for  some  time  after  his  re-election  as  tribune.^''  It  was  at 
the  time  of  this  extraordinary  personal  predominance  that,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  he  teas  influential  even  in  the  senate,  which  did  not 
oppose  his  views ;  ^^  that  he  was  expected  to  stand  even  for  the 
consulship  ;  ^^  and  that  the  people  offered  him  the  right  of  '  choos- 
ing the  indices '  from  senate  and  Equites  alike.^*^  I  trust  I  shall 
not  be  thought  to  be  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  reasonable  con- 
jecture if  I  suggest  that  what  this  really  means  is  that  he  had  for 
a  time  overawed  the  senate  itself  by  his  courtesy,  eloquence,  and 
indefatigable  attention  to  business  ;  ^^    that  he  had  passed  with 

2*  Kornemann,  p.  42. 

"  The  election  of  tribunes  took  place  usually  in  July,  that  of  the  consuls  later. 
Plutarch  puts  the  two  about  the  same  time — the  tribunician  election  in  the  second 
place.  But,  as  Meyer  has  suggested,  he  may  very  possibly  be  confusing  the  election 
with  the  accession  to  the  office,  which  took  place  on  10  Dec. 

28  Plut.  C.  G.  6.  Cf.  App.  22-3  (of  the  judicial  law)  :  oTrep  7;  $ovK^  /taAio-ra 
al5ovfxivT\  4s  rhu  vSfxov  eveSiSov  •  koI  6  Srj/xos  avrhu  eKvpou.  Appian,  as  well  as  Plutarch, 
understood  Gracchus  to  be  working  with  the  seiiate. 

•''  Plut.  C.  G.  8.  30  j5j^.  6^  init. 

3'  See  the  remarkable  description  in  Plut.  ch.  6,  and  cf.  App.  23,  1.     The  sight  of  a 
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their  own  consent  his  law  for  enlarging  their  numbers  ;  and  that 
the  selection  of  the  new  senators  was  to  be  given  to  one  of  the 
consuls  of  the  next  year,  to  himself  if  he  chose  to  become  consul. 
But  there  were  strong  reasons  why  Gracchus  should  not  wish  to 
be  consul ;  he  would  be  deprived  of  the  control  of  the  x>lehis  concilium, 
with  which  he  had  so  far  worked,  and  he  would  need,  like  Scipio, 
a  special  exemption  from  the  law  on  account  of  his  age.  He  there- 
fore put  forward  his  friend  Fannius,  whose  action,  as  he  imagined, 
he  could  control.  But  Fannius  became  alarmed  and  drew  away 
from  him,  perhaps  before  he  succeeded  to  office,  and  when  the  year 
122  opened  there  was  no  consul  who  would  undertake  the  work  of 
selection.  The  great  plan  of  senatorial  reform  thus  fell  through, 
and  instead  of  it  was  adopted  the  far  inferior  one  of  putting  the 
Equites  into  the  Eepetundae  court,  which  led  to  forty  years  of 
discord  between  the  two  orders. 

Such  is,  according  to  my  interpretation  of  Livy  and  Plutarch, 
the  probable  outline  of  the  events  of  the  latter  half  of  123  ;  it  is  a 
hypothesis  only,  but  one  which  seems  to  me  to  cover  the  facts  as 
they  are  recorded.  Those  who  will  not  accept  the  truth  of  the 
records  will  not  and  need  not  trouble  themselves  with  it. 


The  Personal  Aims  of  Gains  Gracchus. 

If  the  question  so  often  asked  is  to  be  asked  once  more,  whether 
Gaius  meant  to  make  himself  master  of  the  state  (occupare  rem- 
publicam),  the  answer,  so  far  as  there  can  be  an  answer  at  all,  is 
that  in  one  sense  he  did,  and  in  another  he  did  not.  I  say  so  far 
as  there  can  be  any  answer,  because  the  only  real  material  for  an 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  acts  and  proposals  of  the  man. 
Neither  in  the  fragments  of  his  own  speeches  ^^  nor  in  those  of 
contemporary  orators  is  there  anything  which  throws  light  on  his 
personal  ambitions,  nor  was  there  any  later  tradition  which  ascribed 

man  working  hard  without  making  profits  for  himself  was  doubtless  as  astonishing  as 
it  was  unusual.  I  may  here  note  that  the  common  opinion  that  Gracchus  passed  all 
his  laws  without  reference  to  the  senate  is  nothing  but  modern  conjecture.  Even 
Appian  (see  above,  note  29)  states  that  his  most  anti-senatorial  law,  that  relating  to 
the  '  indicia,'  actually  won  the  consent  of  the  senate. 

^2  Meyer,  Fragm.  Oral.  p.  224  foil.  The  evidence  of  these  fragments,  such  as  it  is, 
goes  to  suggest  a  philanthropic  basis  for  Gracchus's  political  conduct ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  both  brothers  were  urged  on  mainly  by  an  honourable  feeling  of  the 
necessity  of  reform  of  abuses.  The  ancient  historians,  who  always  liked  to  find 
a  simple  and  personal  explanation  of  a  man's  conduct,  are  apt  to  ascribe  'it  in 
this  case  to  the  desire  to  revenge  his  brother's  death,  just  as  they  ascribe  the 
political  activity  of  Tiberius  to  disgust  at  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Numantines.  German  writers  are  inclined  to  make  too  much  of  these  statements, 
perhaps  from  want  of  experience  in  distinguishing  accidental  motive  circumstances 
from  those  underlying  principles  of  conduct  which  are  the  result  of  a  man's  nature 
and  education. 
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to  him  the  role  of  the  would-be  tyrant.^^  The  innocent  Tiberius 
had  indeed  been  killed  as  aiming  at  supreme  power,  and  the  famous 
words  of  Scipio,  in  which  he  told  the  people  that  the  tribune  had 
been  justly  put  to  death  si  is  occupandae  reipublicae  animum  hahuisset, 
had  no  doubt  created  a  tradition  which  in  some  degree  affected 
Gaius  also.  But  Tiberius  had  unconsciously  let  himself  be  pushed 
into  the  position  of  a  *  tyrant,'  i.e.  he  had  allowed  his  position  to 
become  quite  incompatible  with  Koman  republican  ideas  and 
institutions:  he  had  broken  down  the  three  limitations  which 
secured  the  civil  character  of  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs — the  legis- 
lative supervision  of  the  senate,  the  limitation  to  one  year  of  office, 
and  above  all  the  veto  of  the  colleague  in  office.  Thus  he  had 
unconsciously  revealed  the  startling  fact  that  this  anomalous  office 
contained  strange  capacities  for  revolutionary  spirits,  a  revelation 
which  was  made  much  use  of  later  on.  But  Gaius,  so  far  as  we 
can  see  or  guess,  was  most  careful  not  to  go  beyond  either  the 
spirit  or  the  letter  of  existing  constitutional  law.  In  accepting 
re-election  he  was  justified  by  a  law  which  had  been  passed  since 
the  death  of  his  brother.  He  never  attempted  to  bully  a  magistrate 
who  differed  from  him,  much  less  to  depose  him :  he  trusted 
simply  to  his  own  persuasive  power,  which  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  unique.  If  he  proposed  laws  to  the  people  without  the 
sanction  of  the  senate,  that  was  indeed  a  breach  of  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution,  though  not  of  its  letter  ;  but  his  attempt  to  reform 
and  enlarge  the  senate  shows  that  he  would  willingly  have  reverted 
to  the  spirit  and  the  practice  of  the  constitution,  if  he  could  have 
had  a  deliberative  assembly  to  work  with  which  would  consider  his 
proposals  without  prejudice  or  passion.  I  have  already  protested 
against  the  common  notion  that  he  wished  to  dispense  with 
the  senate  altogether,  and  pointed  out  how  incompatible  it  is 
with   the  glimpse  we  get  of  his  senatorial  dealings  in   Plutarch, 

3^  Velleius  suggests  it,  but  vaguely,  in  a  curious  passage,  which  seems  to  reflect 
the  ideas  of  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  early  principate  (ii.  6; :  '  Qui  cum  summa 
tranquillitate  animi  civitatis  princeps  esse  posset,  vel  vindicandae  fraternae  mortis 
gratia  vel  praemuniendae  regalis  jpotentiae  eiusdem  exempli  tribunatum  ingressus,'  &c. 
Velleius  means  that  he  might  have  been  what  Augustus  afterwards  was,  but  preferred 
to  upset  everything,  '  nihil  immotum,  nihil  tranquillum,  nihil  quietum,  nihil  denique 
in  eodem  statu  relinquebat.'  Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  superficiality  of  the 
writer  in  dealing  with  any  difficult  crisis  in  the  history  of  his  own  people.  At  what 
price  might  Gracchus  have  become  'princeps  civitatis  '  ?  Plutarch  says  that  at  one 
moment  in  his  career  he  had  iJ.ovapxiKi}v  riva  l(rx^y,  and  Appian  represents  him  as 
going  up  to  the  Capitol  on  the  last  day  of  his  life  accompanied  with  a  bodyguard  of 
his  partisans  ;  but  neither  of  these  statements  can  be  pressed  (Plut.  6 ;  App.  i.  25). 
Diodorus,  following  in  all  probability  Posidonius,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  most  out- 
spoken authority  on  this  point  (34,  29).  These  two  Greeks  seem  to  have  judged  the 
question  purely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Eoman  aristocracy  and  of  the  city  state 
which  that  aristocracy  represented. 
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ch.  6,  and  with  the  action  of  his  excellent  law  cle  provinciis  con- 
sularihus,^^ 

The  one  matter  in  which  he  may  be  safely  accused  of  demagogism 
is  his  tendency,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  constitution,  to 
refer  financial  and  provincial  questions  to  the  people — questions 
\  -^  of  which  they  could  have  no  real  knowledge,  and  in  passing  which 
they  would  really  only  be  ratifying  his  own  personal  views.  Other- 
wise he  is  most  careful  to  find  or  create  a  legal  basis  for  all  he  does  ; 
as  Mommsen  has  well  said,  he  considered  his  schemes  carefully 
before  he  tried  to  carry  them  out,  and  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  a  current  which  he  could  not  control.  In  all  this 
he  is  a  real  statesman  as  compared  with  his  brother,  not  a 
revolutionist  in  the  sense  of  one  seeking  to  change  the  forms  of  the 
constitution  suddenly  and  with  violence.  If  he  did  anything  that 
seemed  unconstitutional,  it  was  done  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  proceed  constitutionally  to  larger  reforms.  His  great 
object  was  to  conciliate  all  classes,  to  persuade  them  by  the  force 
of  his  wonderful  personality  to  support  him  in  saving  the  state. 
There  is  a  fragment  of  a  speech  of  his  preserved  by  Priscian,  in 
which  he  says,  *If  I  can  secure  the  affection  of  the  people  (^ojjwZi^s, 
not  plehs)^  I  shall  be  able  to  make  sure  of  the  true  interests  of  the 
state.'  ^-^  He  means  that  he  will  be  able  to  convince  all  classes  that 
he  sees  a  way  through  the  dangers  ahead  of  them,  if  they  will  only 
listen  to  him  in  a  cordial  and  confiding  spirit. 

This  is  really  as  far  as  his  demagogism  ever  went ;  it  also  helps 
us  to  answer  the  question  whether  he  aimed  at  personal  power. 
What  is  often  mistaken  for  personal  ambition  is  the  confidence 
that  a  leader  has  in  his  own  capacity  to  lead.  He  sees  that  his 
colleagues  or  rivals  are  short-sighted,  blind  to  dangers,  inert :  he 
feels  a  boundless  capacity  for  work,  ability  to  steer  the  vessel, 
goodwill  towards  all  members  of  the  state,  hope  for  the  future ; 
but  he  is  none  the  less  distrusted,  none  the  less  accused  of 
aiming  at  personal  predominance.  Both  the  distrust  and  the 
accusation  may  be  in  some  degree  justified  ;  but  the  secret  spring 
of  action  within  the  man,  which  drives  him  on  to  take  so  much 
upon  himself,  is  not  a  sordid  desire  to  bend  his  fellows  to  his  will, 
or  to  enjoy  the  external  trappings  of  power,  but  an  earnest  longing 
for  free  space  to  exercise  his  own  constructive  genius  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  fellow  citizens. 

W.   Warde   Fowler. 

^*  Classical  Revieiv,  x.  278.  I  may  add  the  statement  of  Appian  (ch.  22,  3) 
that  the  senate  gave  in  to  the  passing  of  the  judicial  law,  being  ashamed  of  the 
acquittal  of  guilty  provincial  governors  by  senatorial  judges. 

35  Meyer,  Fragm.  Orat.  p.  233.  '  Gracchus  pro  se  :  Si  nanciam  populi  desiderium, 
comprobabo  reipublicae  commoda.' 
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Sir  John  Oldcastle 


SINCE  the  early  days  of  the  English  Eeformation  Sir  John 
Oldcastle  has  held  a  high  place  in  the  traditions  of  his  country. 
Two  of  the  chief  advocates  of  protestantism,  seeking  edification  in 
the  history  of  their  Lollard  predecessors,  published  accounts  of 
his  sufferings;  and  his  renown,  proclaimed  by  Tyndale's  work,^ 
and  doubtless  increased  by  the  issue  of  Bale's  Brefe  Clfironyde^ 
grew  higher  and  higher  till  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  national 
hero.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  however,  Foxe  had  to 
defend  his  eulogy  of  Oldcastle  against  the  criticism  of  a  Roman 
catholic  historian  ;  and  a  generation  or  so  later  the  Lollard 
advocates  broke  a  lance  with  the  dramatists,  whose  traditions  made 
Oldcastle  a  roystering  buffoon.  The  sympathies  of  the  ascendant 
party  were  on  Foxe's  side ;  his  reply  succeeded  in  silencing  his 
opponent,  and  Shakespeare  was  driven  to  change  the  surname  of  a 
famous  character  from  Oldcastle  to  Falstaff.^  Oldcastle's  fame  has 
been  kept  alive  down  to  modern  times  by  fresh  editions  of  old 
works  and  the  publication  of  new  ones.  He  has  been  associated 
with  Wycliffe,  Hus,  and  Latimer  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Reformation,^  and  with  Wat  Tyler  and  John  Ball  as  a  *  popular 
leader '  of  the  middle  ages ;  ^  and  in  the  hands  of  one  writer  the 
hife  and  Times  of  Lord  Cohham  have  been  made  to  fill  two  sub- 

'  This  work,  which  was  published  in  1530,  is  unfortunately  lost.  It  was  a  printed 
edition  of  an  account  of  Oldcastle's  trial,  '  wrytten,'  says  Bale,  *  in  the  Tyme  of  the 
seyd  Lordes  Troble,  by  a  certen  Frynde  of  his.'  It  is  clear  that  Bale  possessed  no 
copy  of  Tyndale's  account,  and  his  mention  of  it  implies  that  it  was  already  very  rare 
{Brefe  Chronycle,  ed.  1729,  p.  4).  This  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  book  was  condemned  by  Archbishop  Warham  in  1531  {Letters  and  Papers 
of  Henry  VIII,  v.  769). 

2  A  brefe  Chronycle  concernynge  the  Examynacyon  and  death  of  the  Blessed 
Martyr  of  Christ  syr  Johan  Oldecastell  the  lorde  Cohham,  collected  by  Johan  Bale^ 
1st  ed.  London,  1544.  A  second  edition  appeared  in  1560.  It  was  printed  by  William 
Blackbourne,  a  nonjuring  bishop,  in  1729,  and  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Harleian 
Miscellany,  vol.  ii.,  and  in  the  publications  of  the  Parker  Society,  vol.  xxxvi. 

^  For  the  representation  of  Oldcastle  on  the  Elizabethan  stage  see  Halli well's 
Character  of  Falstaff  and  Gairdner  and  Spedding's  Studies  in  English  History, 
pp.  55  ff. 

*  W.  Gilpi^i,  Lives  of  the  Reformers,  1st  ed.  1765. 

^  C.  E.  Maurice,  Lives  of  English  Popular  Leaders,  1872. 
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stantial  volumes.^  Numerous  other  historians  have  dealt  with 
Old  castle's  life  ;  eighteenth-century  tories  sought  in  his  career 
arguments  against  the  whigs  ;  ^  and  more  recently  Tennyson  put 
one  of  his  ballads  into  the  mouth  of  Oldcastle,  who  is  made  to 
soliloquise  at  length  on  his  misfortunes.^ 

Thus  the  literature  on  Oldcastle  is  remarkable  for  both  bulk 
and  variety  ;  and  were  it  all  based  on  sound  methods  his  character 
would  by  this  time  be  clearly  established.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
main  source  for  almost  every  account  is  the  chronicle  of  Bale, 
whose  facts  are  often  drawn  from  secondhand  authorities,  and 
often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  from  no  authorities  at  all.  It  is,  conse- 
quently, no  wonder  that  recent  research  has  added  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Lollard  leader,  while  at  the  same  time  discrediting 
many  supposed  facts.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  most  recent 
article  on  Oldcastle,^  where  the  *  good  Lord  Cobham  '  of  previous 
writers  is  scarcely  recognisable,  and  the  hero  is  depicted  as  a 
commonplace  knight  whose  renown  is  merely  due  to  his  connexion 
with  an  unpopular  sect. 

Sir  John  Oldcastle  came  of  a  Herefordshire  family  of  no  great 
account,  whose  headquarters  were  at  the  village  of  Almeley,  near 
the  Wye,  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  county.  The  origin  of  his 
name  is  obscure.  It  cannot  have  been  derived  from  the  residence 
of  the  family  in  Almeley  Castle — a  building  of  some  defensive 
strength,  situated  on  a  mound  close  to  the  village  church.  There 
is  no  mention  of  such  a  fortification  either  in  Domesday  or  the 
early  lists  of  border  strongholds ;  so  that  the  castle,  if  already 
built,  could  hardly  have  been  considered  '  old  '  in  the  days  of  the 
first  Oldcastle  of  whom  we  have  any  record — the  Lollard's  great- 
grandfather Peter,  who  must  have  flourished  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  seems,  however,  that  a  Koman  camp  was  at  one  time 
established  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  medieval  stronghold ;  so 
that  the  name  Old  Castle  may  have  been  first  appHed  to  its 
remains,  then  to  the  family  who  lived  on  the  site,  then  to  the 
hamlet  which  grew  up  round  their  dwelling,  and  finally  to  the 
later  fortification  itself. ^^  Since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Oldcastles 
had  risen  in  importance.  Sir  John's  grandfather,  also  called  John, 
twice,  in  1368  and  1372,  represented  Herefordshire  in  parliament.^^ 
His  uncle,  Thomas,  was  still  more  prominent.    He  was  at  the 

«  T.  Gaspey,  Life  and  Times  of  Lord  Cobham,  1843. 

'  Matthias  Earbury,  The  Occasional  Historian,  p.  17. 

*  Ballads  and  other  Poems,  p.  112. 

'  See  Professor  Tait's  article  '  Oldcastle  '  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Bio  jr.,  which  contains 
by  far  the  most  scholarly  treatment  of  Oldcastle  that  has  yet  appeared. 

'"  Robinson,  Castles  of  Herefordshire,  3  ff.  and  appendix,  Archaeologia  Cam- 
brensis,  viii.  124  :  Visitation  of  Herefordshire  in  1569,  ed.  Weaver,  p.  35. 

'>  Rot.  Pari.  i.  179,  188. 
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parliaments  of  1390  and  1393,  held  the  office  of  sheriff  in  1386 
and  again  five  years  later,  and  was  escheator  for  Gloucester, 
Hereford,  and  the  adjacent  march  in  1389. '^  The  Lollard's 
father,  Kichard  Oldcastle,  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  be 
knighted.^^  Nevertheless  the  family  was  not  well  off  in  material 
resources,  having  few,  if  any,  possessions  outside  the  manor  of 
Almeley.^^ 

The  date  of  Sir  John's  birth  is  unknown.     A  late  tradition  ^^ 
puts  it  at  1360  and  an  untrustworthy  contemporary  at  1378 ;  '^  it 
was  probably  nearer  the  latter  date.     His  name  first  occurs  in  a 
plea  roll  of  1400,  where  he  appears  as  plaintiff  in  a  suit  against 
the  prior    of  Wormesley   concerning   the    advowson  of  Almeley 
Church.     His  grandfather  had  presented  to  the  living  in  1368,  but 
since  that  time  either  he  or  his  son  Eichard  had  granted   the 
advowson  to  Wormesley  Priory.     When  John  Oldcastle's  presentee 
resigned,  about  the  close  of  the  century,  the  grandson  strove  to 
prevent  the  priory  from  exercising  its  right ;  but  we  are  not  told 
how  the  dispute  was  settled.^"     Oldcastle  is  next  found  in  Scotland, 
on  the  occasion  of  Henry  IV' s  futile  expedition  in  the  autumn  of 
1400,  as  a  knight  in  the  retinue  of  Lord  Grey  of  Codnor.     During 
the  operations  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  king,  and  thence- 
forth was  continually  receiving  employment  in  the  royal  service. ^^ 
In  the  following  years  Oldcastle  had  much  to  do  with  the  affairs 
of  Wales   and  the    southern   march,   which   were   disturbed    by 
Glendower's  rising.     In  May  1401    several  Herefordshire  gentle- 
men, of  whom  Oldcastle  was  one,  were  commissioned  to  raise  the 
posse  comitatus  against  certain  rebels  who  had  committed  numerous 
misdeeds  near  Abergavenny.^^     In  the  autumn  he  was  captain  of 

'2  Rot.  Pari.  i.  237,  244 ;  Lists  of  Sheriffs,  p.  60  ;  Foedera,  vii.  646. 

'3  De  Banco  roll,  Easter  1  Hen.  IV,  m.  199 ;  Kobinson,  app. ;'  Weaver's 
Visitation. 

^*  De  Banco  roll,  loc.  cit. ;  Cal.  Inq.  post  mort.  iv.  154 ;  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  Hen.  VI, 
i.  547.  It  is  not  certain  whether  Sir  John's  ancestors  held  the  lands  outside  the 
manor  of  Almeley  mentioned  in  the  records ;  the  entry  in  the  patent  roll  makes  it 
possible  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  possess  them. 

1*  Followed  by  Gaspey ;  G.  E.  C,  Complete  Peerage,  vi.  119  ;  Arch.  Cambr.  viii. 
124. 

*^  Elmham,  Liber  Metricus,  96,  166 :  '  Nascitur  Oldcastel  Jon  primo  schismatis 
anno.'  From  this  Elmham  argues  that  Oldcastle  was  the  beast  of  Eev.  xiii.  11, 18.  He 
takes  the  numeral  letters  of  the  two  words  Jon  Oldcastel:  I  +  L  +  D  +  C  +  L  =  701. 
This  looks  unpromising ;  but  if  Oldcastle  was  born  in  1378  he  was  thirty-five  in  the 
year  of  his  accusation,  and  35  from  701  leaves  666.  The  date  is  thus  of  such  peculiar 
convenience  to  Elmham  that  one  is  disposed  to  doubt  its  authenticity.  Moreover,  as 
Oldcastle's  eldest  son  was  born  in  1394,  Elmham's  date  is  probably  a  year  or  two 
out. 

'^  De  Banco  roll,  Easter  1  Hen.  IV,  m.  199 ;  Robinson,  Castles,  p.  4.    After  both 
parties  had  presented  their  pleas  the  case  was  adjourned  till  the  following  Trinity  ; 
but  in  the  roll  for  that  term  there  seems  to  be  no  mention  of  it. 
'^  King's  Remembrancer's  Army  Accounts,  xlii.  38,  40. 
*«  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  Hen.  IV,  i.  518. 
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Builth  Castle,^*^  and  was  soon  afterwards  set  over  the  important 
stronghold  of  Kidwelly.^^     In  September  1403  he  was  on  a  com- 
mission empowered  to  pardon  rebels  who  submitted  in  an  extensive 
district   of  the  modern   Brecknockshire,^^   and   a   year  later  was 
made  superintendent  of  the  castles  of  Hay  and  Builth. ^^    Oldcastle 
was  also  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  in  October  1404  to 
repress  trade  between  lukewarm  loyalists  and  the  Welsh  rebels.^^ 
But  Sir  John  did  not  devote  all  his  energy  to  military  matters. 
He  was  returned  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  Herefordshire  in  the 
parliament  which  met  in  January  1404,^^  and  was  thus  present  at 
an  important  and  exciting  session.     In  1406  he  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace,^^  while  two  years  later  he  followed  in  his  uncle's  footsteps  and 
became  sheriff.^^     January  1407  found  him  at  Carmarthen,  on  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  Welsh  revolt.^^     During  the  following  sum- 
mer he  accompanied  the  main  army  against  Giendower,  assisted 
in  the  operations  against  Aberystwyth,  and  was  one  of  the  witnesses 
to  the  agreement  made  on  12  Sept.  between  besiegers  and  besieged.^^ 
The  next  year  proved  the  turning  point  in  Oldcastle's  life.     Sir 
John  had  been  already  twice  a  husband.     His  first  wife,  whom  he 
married  before  1394,  came  of  a  Welsh  family — Katherine,  daughter 
of  Eichard  ap  Yevan.    By  her  he  had  one  son,  John.^^     Of  his 
second  wife  nothing — not  even  her  name — is  known,  save  that  she 
bore  him  another  son  and  three  daughters.^^    Oldcastle  now  married, 
before  the  middle  of  June  1408,  Joan  Cobham,^^  a  lady  who  had 
already  been  thrice  wedded,  and  had  had  three  children,  though  only 
one,  Joan,  daughter  of  Sir  Keginald  Braybrooke,  had  survived.     The 
death  of  her  third  husband  in  the  autumn  of  1407  was   closely 
followed  by  that  of  her  grandfather,  the  famous  John,  third  Lord 
Cobham,  who  closed  a  long  and  glorious  career  on  10  Jan.  1408. 
He  left  no  heirs  male ;  his  only  daughter  was  long  since  dead  ;  and 
his  recently  widowed  granddaughter  came  into  all  his  possessions. 

20  Proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council,  i.  174.  ^i  Jbid.  ii.  68. 

22  Foedera,  viii.  331.  ^3  p^^^^  of  the  Privy  Council,  i.  23. 

2«  Wylie,  ii.  5.  "  Bot,  Pari.  i.  265. 

"  Eot.  Pat.  7  Hen.  IV,  p.  1,  m.  23  d.  In  the  previous  autumn  he  had  been  one  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  deliver  Hereford  Gaol :  ibid.  m.  26  d. 

2"  Lists  of  Sheriffs,  p.  60.  His  term  of  office  lasted  from  5  Nov.  1406  to  23  Nov- 
1407. 

2«  Rot.  Pat.  9  Hen.  IV,  m.  6. 

2^  Foed.  viii.  497.  In  April  1406  Oldcastle's  material  resources  were  strengthened 
by  crown  grants  of  40Z.  and  40  marks  per  annum,  to  be  drawn  respectively  from  the 
revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and  the  lordship  of  Monmouth:  Due.  Lane, 
Records,  xi.  16,  '  Concessiones  et  patentes  de  Anno  septimo,'  f.  23  b. 

3»  Rot.  Claus.  5  Hen.  V,  m.  14 ;  G.  E.  C,  Complete  Peerage,  vi.  119. 

«'  Ibid. 

^-  Rot.  Claus.  9  Hen.  IV,  m.  5  d.,  which  makes  her  thirty  years  of  age  :  as,  how- 
ever, she  was  already  married  in  Nov.  1380  {Rot.  Pari.  v.  401),  this  must  be  incorrect. 
Joan  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Delapole  by  a  daughter  of  John  Cobham,  also  called 
Joan. 
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Joan  at  once  sought  a  new  husband  to  assist  her  in  managing  her 
property,  and  her  choice  fell  upon  Oldcastle.^^ 

The  marriage  meant  a  great  rise  in  the  fortunes  of  Sir  John. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  merely  a  Herefordshire  knight,  of  some  con- 
sideration in  his  own  circle,  and  no  more.  Now,  through  his  wife, 
he  added  to  his  scanty  estates  the  broad  domains  of  one  of  the  most 
notable  families  of  Kent.  For  two  hundred  years  the  fortunes 
of  the  Cobhams  had  been  steadily  rising ;  and  Joan  was  able  to 
bring  to  her  husband  six  manors  and  the  revenues  of  the  hundred 
of  Shamley,  in  Kent,  a  manor  in  Norfolk,  two  in  Northamptonshire, 
and  a  like  number  in  Wilts,  with  a  house  known  as  Cobham's  Inn, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan-in-the-East,  London,^'*  not  to  speak 
of  Cooling  Castle,  which  the  energy  and  public  spirit  of  Joan's 
grandfather  had  made  one  of  the  most  formidable  strongholds  in 
the  country.^^  It  may  be  noted  that  Lord  Grey  of  Codnor,  who 
had  been  Oldcastle's  captain  in  Scotland,  held  the  manors  of  Hoo 
and  Halstow,  bordering  on  the  Cobham  lands  in  Kent :  ^^  possibly 
through  him  Sir  John  became  acquainted  with  his  wife. 

Though  the  centre  of  Oldcastle's  interests  was  now  far  away 
from  Wales,  his  connexion  with  the  march  was  not  all  at  once 
broken  off.  During  1409  he,  together  with  others,  was  granted  the 
wardship  of  the  lordship  of  Dynas,  an  estate  not  many  miles 
distant  from  Almeley.^^  But  his  time  was  soon  engrossed  by  more 
important  duties.  In  the  autumn  of  1409  the  king  found  it 
necessary  to  call  a  parliament — the  first  since  Oldcastle's  marriage — 
and  Sir  John  was  summoned  to  attend  as  a  member  of  the  upper 
house.^^  Henceforward  till  his  accusation  in  1413  no  parliament 
met  without  his  receiving  a  similar  summons.  It  is  disputed 
whether  Henry  intended  to  found  a  new  barony  in  Oldcastle's 
favour,  or  summoned  Oldcastle  merely  in  right  of  his  wife.^^  The 
writs  always  refer  to  him  as  *  John  Oldcastle  chivaler,'  as  though 
his  connexion  with  the  Cobhams  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
summons.  But  two  other  members  of  the  house  of  lords — one 
contemporaneous  with  Oldcastle,  the  other  nearly  so — are  regarded 
by  Dugdale  as  possessing  their  seats  iure  uxoris,  though  they  are 
summoned  under  their  own  names,  with  no  mention  of  the  family 
into  which  they  had  married,^^      Little  significance,  however,  can 

'^'^  C(mix>.  Peerage,  ii.  317  ;  Collectanea  ToiJograxjhica  et  Genealogica,  vii.  329,  336. 
For  an  account  of  Joan's  husbands — Sir  Eobert  Hemenhale,  Sir  Eeginald  Braybrooke, 
and  Sir  Nicholas  Hawberk — see  Archaeologia  Cantiana,  xi.  87  ff. 

^*  Cal.  Inq.  'post  mort.  iv.  38.  The  list  given  may  not  be  exhaustive.  Cf .  ibid. 
iii.  31,  179,  315  ;  iv.  155. 

»6  Arch.  Cant.  xi.  128  ff.  ^e  Hasted,  History  of  Kent,  i.  559,  566. 

»'  Cal.  Bot.  Chart,  p.  359. 

**  G.E.C.,  Complete  Peerage,  vi.  119 ;  Dugdale,  Summonit.  Pari. 

^^  Professor  Tait  favours  the  former  view,  as  does  Dugdale,  by  omitting  Oldcastle 
from  his  list  of  those  summoned  iure  uxoris.     G.  E.  C.  inclines  to  the  other  theory. 

^0  These  were  Hugh  Stafford  and  Sir  Lewis  Eobsart,  each  of  whom  in  succession 
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be  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  peerage  was  afterwards  continued 
in  the  line  of  Cobham,  not  of  Oldcastle  ;  for,  since  condemnation 
for  treason  forfeited  all  rights  of  peerage,  Oldcastle 's  heir  had  no 
more  claim  to  a  summons  to  parliament  than  any  other  gentleman 
in  England.  Moreover  after  Oldcastle 's  condemnation  no  represen- 
tative of  the  Cobhams  appeared  in  parliament  for  over  thirty  years, 
though  either  Joan's  fifth  husband  or  her  son-in-law  might  properly 
have  been  summoned  iure  uxoris.  Consequently  the  action  of 
Henry  VI  in  summoning  Edward  Broke  as  Lord  Cobham  practi- 
cally amounted  to  the  creation  of  a  new  barony. 

It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion 
on  the  matter.  The  ideas  concerning  the  qualification  for  a  seat 
among  the  lords  temporal  were  much  less  fixed  in  the  early 
fifteenth  century  than  they  afterwards  became,  and  the  practice 
with  regard  to  the  issue  of  summonses  was  probably  somewhat 
loose.  On  John  Cobham's  death  it  must  have  been  thought 
inadvisable  that  the  great  Cobham  interest  should  be  unrepresented 
in  parliament ;  while,  doubtless,  Oldcastle' s  previous  services 
were  not  left  out  of  account.  Although  Oldcastle' s  right  to  a 
summons  may  not  have  been  derived  from  his  wife  in  theory,  it  is 
probable  that  this  was  partly  the  case  as  a  matter  of  fact.  If  he 
had  not  married  into  a  great  family  Oldcastle  would  scarcely  have 
received  his  summons  :  with  the  example  of  Richard  II  before  his 
eyes  Henry  would  never  have  ventured  to  confer  such  an  honour 
on  a  knight  of  Oldcastle's  standing,  however  great  his  personal 
regard  for  him.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  Henry  V  never 
summoned  Joan's  fifth  husband  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
marriage  into  the  Cobham  family  was  not  in  itself  sufficient,  but 
that  proved  ability  was  also  requisite. 

Although  the  writs  had  been  issued  on  26  Oct.  1409  it  was  late 
in  the  following  January  before  parHament  actually  assembled. 
Sir  John  made  use  of  the  interval  to  cross  the  Channel  and  take 
part  in  a  tournament  at  Lille.  Three  Englishmen  were  opposed 
to  three  Frenchmen  *^  and  Oldcastle  duly  fought  his  opponent ;  but 
how  the  contest  went  we  are  not  told.  Neither  combatant  can  have 
been  much  hurt,  for  the  same  night  they  both  supped  with  the 
count  of  Nevers,  who  was  acting  as  master  of  the  ceremonies. 
After  three  days  of  great  magnificence  and  heavy  expense  the 
tilting  came  to  an  end. 

Parliament  met  at  Westminster  on  27  Jan.  The  session 
was  a  long  one,  lasting  till  late  in  April,  with  an  Easter  recess  of 

was  the  husband  of  Elfzabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Bartholomew,  Lord  Bourchier. 
Stafford's  summonses  were  invariably  addressed  '  Hugoni  Stafford ; '  Eobsart's 
'  Lodovico  Robessart  Chl'r.' 

*'  The  attempts  of  our  Burgundian  authority  to  reproduce  the  English  names  are 
not  very  successful.  Oldcastle's  comrades  appear  to  have  been  two  esquires,  Umfra- 
ville  and  Brembre  (Petit,  Itiniraire  de  Jean  sans  Peur,  p.  373 ;  cf.  Wylie,  iii.  293). 
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three  weeks.  Though  everything  seems  to  have  passed  quietly, 
this  parliament  afterwards  acquired  a  certain  notoriety  through  the 
apocryphal  stories  of  chroniclers  concerning  the  doings  of  the 
lower  house.  Walsingham  tells  us  that  the  milites  parliamentales 
{vel,  lit  dicamiis  verms ,  satellites  Pilatales),  eagerly  desiring  the 
spoliation  of  the  church  of  God,  presented  to  the  king  a  bill,  in 
which  they  sought  to  demonstrate  that  confiscation  of  the  tempo- 
rahties  of  the  clergy  would  enable  the  king  to  provide  for  fifteen 
new  earls,  1,500  knights,  and  6,200  esquires,  and  to  found  a 
hundred  almshouses.^^  A  manuscript  of  Titus  Livius's  Life  of 
Henry  V  gives  us  further  details  as  to  this  scheme."^^  The  figures 
here  seem  to  be  taken  from  a  tract  containing  a  list  of  the  errors 
of  John  Purvey,  who  some  years  before  had  advocated  confiscation 
on  the  same  grounds.'^^  Walsingham  goes  on  to  relate  that  when 
the  knights  were  asked  whence  all  the  necessary  money  could  be 
derived  they  broke  down  utterly,  and  thereupon  the  king  forbade 
them  to  mention  the  matter  again.  Foiled  in  this  plan,  the  coetus 
execrahilis  petitioned  that  clerks  convicted  of  secular  offences  should 
thenceforth  be  handed  over  to  the  prisons  of  the  king  and  the 
temporal  lords  ;  and  when  another  unfavourable  answer  was 
received  they  brought  up  a  further  petition,  that  the  *  Statutum  de 
haeretico  comburendo  '  might  be  modified.  But  they  were  told  that 
any  alteration  would  be  in  the  direction  of  greater  strictness. 
After  this  rebuff  the  attack  seems  to  have  been  abandoned. 

Later  chroniclers  and  historians  have  largely  accepted  this 
story,  and  have  laid  special  stress  on  the  statistics  of  the  knights 
with  reference  to  church  property.  Mr.  Wylie  himself  thinks  that 
some  sweeping  proposal  of  confiscation  was  brought  forward,  and 
regards  Oldcastle  as  the  ringleader  in  the  whole  affair.  But  a 
comparison  between  the  chronicle  and  the  official  records  leaves 
little  room  for  doubt  that  Walsingham  has  been  guilty  of  gross 
exaggeration,  if  not  of  sheer  invention.  There  is,  indeed,  a  stratum 
of  truth  underlying  his  story.  It  is  certain  that  the  knightly 
element  in  the  lower  house  was  decidedly  anti-ecclesiastical  in 
temper,  and  that  the  commons  petitioned  for  a  modification  of  the 
*  Statutum  de  haeretico,'  of  such  a  nature  as  virtually  to  abrogate 
it.'^^     The  members  of  the  lower  house  also  represented  that  under 

"2  Walsingham,  Hist.  Angl.  il  283. 

43  Wylie,  iii.  309.  Mr.  Wylie's  statement  that  Livius  is  the  first  chronicler  to 
record  the  statistics  of  the  knights  is  misleading.  The  manuscript  referred  to  is 
undoubtedly  the  first  to  mention  the  figures  which  were  afterwards  usually  repeated 
by  chroniclers,  but  Walsingham  had  already  given  several  of  them,  though  with  less 
detail. 

**  The  tract  seems  to  have  been  compiled  by  one  Kichard  Lavynham,  a  Carmelite 
friar,  and  is  based  on  Purvey's  Ecclesiae  Regimen.  It  is  printed  in  Fasciculi 
Zisaniorum,  p.  383  ff.  Livius's  statistics  are  not  entirely  identical  with  those  in  the 
Fasciculi,  but  the  differences  are  unimportant. 

"  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  627.     One  of  the  chief  points   of  the  statute  of  1401  was  the 
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colour  of  acting  pro  salute  animarum  the  ecclesiastical  officials 
were  extending  their  jurisdiction  to  matters  cognisable  at  common 
law;  the  king  was  therefore  requested  to  frame  a  statute  to  deal 
with  these  encroachments,  and  to  enact  that  all  contraveners  thereof 
should  suffer  imprisonment,  pay  a  fine  to  the  king,  and  indemnify 
the  injured  party .^'^  As  legislation  on  the  subject  already  existed, 
Henry  refused  to  take  further  measures  ;  but  the  incident  seems 
to  have  alarmed  the  churchmen,  and  by  the  time  news  about 
parliament  reached  the  St.  Albans  scriptorium  a  comparatively 
modest  request  had  grown  into  a  proposal  that  all  criminous  clerks 
should  in  future  undergo  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  secular 
power.  While  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  introduction  of  such  a 
sweeping  scheme  of  confiscation  as  that  mentioned  by  Walsingham, 
a  petition  is  enrolled  in  which  the  commons  begged  that  half  the 
revenues  of  absentee  incumbents  and  of  livings  which  had  been 
appropriated  under  false  pretences  should  be  seized  into  the  king's 
hand,  on  the  ground  that  the  country  was  impoverished  through 
the  continual  wars.'*^  Walsingham' s  account  gains  little  real  con- 
firmation from  the  work  of  Titus  Livius,  which  was  written  later 
than  1437  and  in  which  the  passage  in  question  is  possibly  inter- 
polated.^^ 

That  Oldcastle  had  already  adopted  Lollard  views  is  made 
clear  by  an  incident  which  occurred  during  the  Easter  recess.  It 
is  indeed  likely  that  he  had  long  favoured  the  new  doctrines.  On 
the  assumption  that  he  was  born  about  1375  he  must  have  lived 
in  an  atmosphere  of  Wycliffite  teaching  from  his  youth  up.  By 
1390  the  unstable  fanatic  William  Swinderby  and  the  mystical 
layman  Walter  Brute  were  working  in  Herefordshire  and  giving 
Bishop  Trevenant  no  small  trouble.^^  Kichard  Wiche  too,  who 
seems  to  have  been  intimate  with  Oldcastle,  was  originally  a 
priest  of  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  though  his  activity  afterwards 
extended  over  many  parts.^^  Nor  were  the  preachers  the  only 
source  whence  Oldcastle  may  have  *  drunk  the  gall  of  heresy.' 
The  west  country  knights  were  not  disinclined  to  favour  the 
reformers.  Sir  John  Clanvowe,  of  Cusop  Castle,  not  many  miles 
from  Almeley,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  early  patrons  of 
LoUardy,^^  and  later  events  suggest  that  the  Greyndors,  who  had 
much  property  in  the  west,  were  on  the  same  side.^^     Perhaps  it 

power  it  gave  to  the  clergy  of  making  arrests  on  their  own  initiative.  In  their 
petition  the  commons  asked  that  in  future  these  should  be  made  only  by  the  officers 
of  the  crown. 

*«  RoL  Pari.  iii.  645.  *'  Ibid, 

*^  It  does  not  occur  in  the  manuscript  used  by  Hearne  in  preparing  his  printed 
edition  ;  see  Wylie,  iii.  310,  n. 

*^  For  Swinderby  and  Brute  see  Foxe  (ed.  Cattley),  iii.  Ill,  131,  196. 

^«  Wylie,  iii.  563 ;  Engl  Hist.  Rev.  v.  530  f. ;  Devon,  Issues,  p.  352. 

^^  Robinson,  Castles,  p.  40  ;  Walsingham,  Hist.  Angl.  ii.  159. 

"  Elmham,  Lib.  Metr.  p.  148  ;  Capgrave,  De  illustr.  Henricis,  p.  121. 
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was  from  the  preachers  that  Oldcastle  derived  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  new  ideas,  while  the  restraining  influence  of  the  knights  kept 
him  from  fanaticism  and  taught  him  that  even  a  Lollard  might 
serve  both  his  God  and  his  king. 

But  until  1410  there  is  no  authentic  indication  that  Oldcastle 
was  anything  but  a  dutiful  son  of  the  church.^-^  During  the  early 
months  of  that  year  the  zeal  of  the  orthodox  burnt  strongly.  Much 
excitement  had  been  caused  by  Arundel's  conflict  with  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  where  a  recrudescence  of  Wycliffite  teaching  had 
given  cause  for  alarm.  In  1409  a  provincial  constitution  had 
placed  new  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,^"*  and  soon  after- 
wards John  Badby,  the  poor  tailor  of  Evesham,  was  put  to  death. 
On  3  April  1410  Arundel  sent  a  letter  to  the  dean  of  Rochester, 
in  which  he  stated  that  one  John,  feigning  himself  a  chaplain  and 
dwelling  with  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  had  for  some  time  past  been 
preaching  Lollardy  in  the  churches  of  Hoo,  Halstow,  and  Cooling, 
especially  the  last ;  the  dean  was  therefore  to  proclaim  an  inter- 
dict in  these  places,  and  to  provide  for  the  citation  of  the  chaplain, 
who  was  in  hiding.^^  Though  Oldcastle  is  nowhere  accused  of 
instigating  the  chaplain's  misdeeds  it  is  likely  that  Arundel  meant 
his  action  to  be  a  hint  to  the  protector  quite  as  much  as  a  blow  at 
the  protected.  A  timely  accident,  however,  averted  the  threatened 
trouble.  It  so  happened  that  a  marriage  between  Sir  John's  step- 
daughter, Joan  Braybrooke,  and  the  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Broke,  a 
Somerset  knight,^^  was  to  take  place  in  Cooling  Church  early  in  April. 
Joan's  mother  and  Sir  Thomas,  whose  orthodoxy  was  above  sus- 
picion, were  naturally  anxious  for  the  speedy  removal  of  the  interdict, 
and  the  archbishop  suspended  its  operation  for  three  days,  in  order 
that  the  wedding  might  be  celebrated,  and  some  time  later  relaxed 
it  altogether.^^  The  offending  preacher  was  apparently  forgotten. 
As  for  his  patron,  far  from  being  moved  by  Arundel's  hint,  he 
identified  himself  more  and  more  v^ith  the  Lollard  cause,  and  in 
the  following  summer  we  find  him  connected  with  the  Bohemian 
Wycliffites. 

The   researches   of    Dr.   Loserth^^   have   made  it   clear   that 

*^  The  tales  of  Oldcastle's  early  religious  and  political  activity  to  be  found  in  Bale 
and  several  later  writers  are  based  either  on  a  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  husband 
and  grandfather  of  Joan  Cobham,  or  else  on  conjecture  or  invention. 

5*  Wilkins,  Concilia,  iii.  314  ff. 

"  Ibid.  p.  329.  Hoo  and  Halstow  belonged  to  the  Greys  of  Codnor  :  see  above, 
p.  438. 

^^  Collectanea  Topographica  et  Genealogica,  vii.  338.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
marriage  was  largely  a  financial  transaction ;  Rot.  Claus.  11  Hen.  VI,  m.  24  d. 

"  Wilkins,  iii.  330  f. 

^^  In  his  Wiclif  and  Hus,  and  in  an  article  '  Ueber  die  Beziehungen  zwischen 
englischen  und  bohmischen  Wiclifiten '  in  the  Mittheilungen  des  Instituts  fiir 
Ssterreichische  Geschichtsforsclmng,  xii.  (1891)  254  ff.  Cf.  ante,  vol.  vii  (1902) 
pp.  306  ft. 
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ever  since  the  marriage  of  Eichard  II  to  Anne  of  Luxemburg 
intercourse  between  England  and  Bohemia  had  been  continuous 
and  extensive.  The  most  important  result  had  been  the  intro- 
duction of  Wycliffite  views  among  the  Czechs.  By  1410  heresy 
had  become  so  popular  among  all  classes  that  the  church  was 
striving  to  restore  orthodoxy  by  force,  and  it  was  with  this  end  in 
view  that  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  about  the  middle  of  July,  had 
numerous  works  of  Wycliffe  burnt.  The  wrath  of  the  people  at 
his  action  found  expression  in  satirical  ballads  and  even  in  open 
disorder.  The  reform  party  in  the  university,  too,  strove  to  retaliate 
on  the  archbishop  by  organising  a  series  of  public  lectures,  at  which 
the  condemned  books  were  defended  by  prominent  theologians. 
News  of  all  this  was  soon  carried  to  England.  On  8  Sept.  two 
congratulatory  letters  were  sent  in  reply — one  to  Hus  from  Eichard 
Wiche,  the  other  to  Wok  of  Waldstein  from  Sir  John  Oldcastle.^^ 
Both  are  in  Latin,  and  while  Wiche  probably  wrote  in  person 
the  form  of  Oldcastle's  letter  is  evidently  due  to  a  clerk.  The 
general  tenour  of  the  communication  is,  doubtless,  a  reflexion  of 
Sir  John's  opinions,  but  the  details  of  it  must  not  be  pressed  too 
far  as  proofs  of  his  knowledge  or  literary  skill.  Wok  of  Waldstein  to 
whom  the  letter  was  sent  was  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  nobility 
and  an  enthusiastic  Hussite.  His  chief  exploits  belong  to  a  later 
date ;  he  was  the  ringleader  at  the  burning  of  the  papal  bulls  in 
1412,  and  one  of  the  nobles  who  protested  against  the  treatment  of 
Hus  at  Constance  and  bound  themselves  to  maintain  the  freedom 
of  the  Gospel.  Zdislaw  of  Zwierzeticz,  to  whom  Oldcastle's  letter 
was  to  be  taken  in  the  event  of  Wok's  absence,  was  likewise 
a  strong  upholder  of  Wycliffite  views.  He  had  quite  recently 
graduated  at  Prague,  and  had  been  very  prominent  in  the  attacks 
on  the  archbishop  during  the  summer  of  1410,  having  defended 
Wycliffe's  treatise  '  Be  UniversaUbus  '  in  the  Carolinum  on  6  Aug. 
Shortly  before  he  had  been  excommunicated.  That  Oldcastle 
should  be  in  communication  with  two  of  the  protagonists  of 
the  reform  party  in  Bohemia  shows  that  for  some  time  past  he 
must  have  been  recognised  as  a  leader  of  English  LoUardy. 
Perhaps  he  had  met  the  two  Bohemians  in  England,  though  there 
is  nothing  in  the  letter  to  suggest  this. 

The  letter  begins  with  congratulations  on  the  recent  achieve- 
ments of  the  Bohemians,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  taken  up  with 
exhortations  to  perseverance  and  endurance.  The  quotations  from 
Isidore  and  Chrysostom  are  doubtless  the  work  of  the  scribe,  but 
Oldcastle  himself  may  be  responsible  for  the  numerous  references 
to  Scripture.  The  letter  shows  clearly  that  he  accepted  fully 
the  leading  principles  of  Lollardy.     He  lays  particular  stress  on 

^^  Wiche's  letter  is   printed  in  loh.  Hus   Monumenta,  i.  f.   ci;  Oldcastle's,   by 
Loserth,  Mittheilungen,  xii.  266  f. 
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the  duty  of  priests  to  preach  the  word  of  God  and  suppress  nothmg ; 
any  one  who  strives  to  prevent  their  doing  so  is  none  other  than 
antichrist.  So  anxious  is  he  that  his  Bohemian  brethren  shall 
realise  that  he  means  to  stand  by  his  views  that  he  affixes  his  seal 
to  the  end  of  the  letter,  quod  nunquam  ajjponimus  ad  litter  am  que 
deberet  in  posterum  cassari.^^  To  the  Bohemians,  therefore.  Old- 
castle's  letter  must  have  seemed  a  manifesto  of  the  policy  of  the 
leader  of  English  Lollardy. 

We  know  from  a  later  letter  of  Oldcastle's  "^  that  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  two  countries  was  kept  up,  and  that  Hus 
himself  wrote  to  his  English  supporter.  According  to  Thomas 
Netter  of  Walden,  whose  statement  is  unsupported  by  other 
evidence,  Sir  John,  at  the  request  of  Hus,  sent  copies  of  Wycliffe's 
works  to  Bohemia/'^  Walden  was  mistaken  if  he  believed — as  his 
language  seems  to  imply — that  this  was  the  means  whereby  the 
Czechs  first  became  acquainted  with  Wyclifife's  writings.  Wycliffe's 
philosophical  works,  as  Dr.  Loserth  has  shown,  were  known  in 
Prague  long  before  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in 
1399  Jerome  of  Prague,  returning  home  from  a  visit  to  England, 
took  with  him  the  Trialogus  and  Dialogus,  and  so  introduced  the 
Englishman's  theology  to  his  countrymen.  Before  Hus  obtained 
any  great  notoriety  Wycliffite  literature  was  plentiful  in  Prague.*^^ 
It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  Hus  at  some  time  asked  Oldcastle  to  add 
to  his  library  of  Wyclifife's  works.  But  it  is  equally  likely  that 
the  story  is  one  of  the  numerous  legends  invented  to  account 
for  the  wide  dissemination  of  heterodox  views  among  the  Czechs. 
The  Bohemians  themselves  soon  forgot  how  the  Lollard  teaching 
came  into  their  midst,^^  and  Walden,  writing  as  he  did  when  both 
Oldcastle  and  Hus  had  been  in  their  graves  for  some  years,  would 

*"•  The  manuscript  as  printed  by  Dr.  Loserth  has  '  cessari.' 

®'  To  King  Wenceslaus.  The  letter  is  printed  by  Dr.  Loserth  and  also  by  Mr.  Wylie, 
(iv.  321).  Oldcastle  in  respectful  but  straightforward  terms  congratulates  the  king 
on  the  support  he  has  given  to  the  reformers,  and  urges  him  to  persevere  in  his 
course.  The  letter  is  dated  '  London,  7  Sept.,'  but  the  year  is  not  given.  Dr.  Loserth 
(Mittheilungen,  xii.  268),  basing  his  conclusion  on  a  single  sentence,  ascribes  it  to  1413. 
The  official  report  of  Oldcastle's  trial,  however,  makes  it  almost  certain  that  he 
was  at  Cooling  on  7  Sept.  of  that  year.  The  laudatory  tone  of  the  letter  would 
have  been  impossible  after  Wenceslaus's  policy  during  the  struggle  over  the  indul- 
gences which  distracted  Prague  in  1412,  and  after  he  had  virtually  driven  Hus  into 
exile.  Oldcastle  was  in  hiding  from  the  ecclesiastical  officials  and  in  danger  of  his 
life,  but  he  nowhere  hints  at  his  situation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  declares  himself 
ready  to  serve  Wenceslaus  as  the  latter  may  think  fit.  To  me  1411  seems  a  much 
more  likely  date ;  for  in  the  summer  of  that  year  Oldcastle  may  well  have  thought 
that  Wenceslaus  was  heart  and  soul  with  the  reformers.  The  very  reference  relied 
on  by  Dr.  Loserth  suits  1411  quite  as  well  as  1413.  Cf.  Palacky,  Gesch.  Bohm. 
iii.  253,  261  ff. 

*^-  Walden,  Doctrinale,  lib.  ii.  c.  70. 

^^  Loserth,  Mittheilungen,  xii.  258  ;   Wiclif  and  Hus,  pp.  74  &.,  84  ff. 

«*  Ibid.  p.  71  ff. 
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naturally  be  led  to  connect  the  two  men  with  the  so  whig  of  the 
l}estiferous  seed. 

The  letters  show  that  Oldcastle's  opinions  remained  unchanged 
during  the  next  year  or  two.  But  he  seems  to  have  kept  his 
Lollard  proclivities  in  the  background,  and  continued  to  serve  and 
fight  for  his  king  as  before.  In  September  1411  he  was  on  a  com- 
mission to  examine  the  walls  and  bridges  along  the  reaches  of  the 
Thames  between  Northfleet  and  Greenwich ;  ^-^  and  immediately 
afterwards  he  was  associated  with  the  earl  of  Arundel  and 
Eobert  and  Gilbert  Umfraville  in  the  command  of  the  force 
which  was  about  to  be  sent  to  France  for  the  succour  of  the 
Burgundian  party .^^  The  duke  of  Burgundy's  application  for  help 
was  not  favouralDly  received  by  the  king,  and  the  despatch  of  the 
force  is  said  to  have  been  an  irregular  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
the  prince  of  Wales.  The  enterprise  was,  however,  successful. 
The  assistance  of  the  English  enabled  the  Burgundians  to  occupy 
Paris  and  defeat  their  opponents  at  St.  Cloud,  and  turned  the 
scale  of  war  for  that  year  in  their  favour.  The  Englishmen 
greatly  distinguished  themselves,  but  of  Oldcastle's  personal 
achievements  we  hear  nothing.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Sir 
John  was  on  good  terms  with  young  Henry,  and  was  regarded  by 
him  as  one  of  his  most  trustworthy  soldiers.  About  the  end  of 
the  year  the  whole  force  returned  to  England.^'' 

On  the  death  of  Henry  IV,  in  March  1413,  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  his  son's  accession  would  tend  towards  Oldcastle's 
further  advancement ;  but  the  Lancastrian  power  rested  to  no 
small  extent  on  ecclesiastical  support,  and  the  zeal  of  the  church 
had  lately  been  fanned  afresh  by  the  council  held  at  Eome  in  the 
early  months  of  1413,  which  had  condemned  many  of  Wycliffe's 
writings  as  unfit  to  be  read  or  possessed  by  good  Christians, 
and  as  deserving  to  be  burnt. 

Before  the  death  of  the  king  convocation  had  met,  the  first 
session  having  been  held  on  6  March.  Foxe,  for  once  independent 
of  Bale,  says  that  the  purpose  of  the  summoning  of  this  assembly 
was  the  repression  of  the  Lollards,  and  in  particular  of  Oldcastle, 
*  as  recordeth  the  chronicle  of  St.  Albans.'  There  were,  indeed, 
numerous  reasons  for  holding  a  convocation.  The  king  had  directed 
it ;  there  was  a  subsidy  to  be  granted  ;  the  question  of  the  schism 
had  to  be  discussed.  If  there  had  been  no  heresy  in  England,  the 
convocation  would  probably  have  met.     But  it  is  likely  enough 

«*  Wylie,  iii.  293. 

««  Gest.  Henr.  F,  p.  280 ;  Otterbourne,  p.  269 ;  Walsingham,  ii.  286 ;  Gregory, 
Chronicle,  in  Historical  Collections  of  a  Citizen  of  London  (ed.  J.  Gairdner), 
p.  106;  Three  Fifteenth- Century  Chronicles  (ed.  Gairdner),  p.  53;  Chron.  Lond. 
(ed.  Nicolas),  p.  93. 

«^  For  an  account  of  the  expedition  see  Wylie,  iv.  57  ft'.;  Eamsay,  Lancaster  and 
York,  i.  130. 
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that,  when  Henry  IV  died,  Arundel  saw  in  the  change  of  ruler  a 
good  opportunity  for  gaining  the  energetic  support  of  the  secular 
arm  against  heretics.  Of  recent  years  Henry  IV  had  been  loth 
to  act  vigorously.  But  the  new  king  would  be  eager  for  the  support 
of  the  church,  and  willing  to  pay  a  high  price  for  it.  Even  his 
friend  Oldcastle  might  be  won  from  him  by  a  little  dexterous 
diplomacy.  The  case  of  Oldcastle  was  brought  under  Arundel's 
notice  on  the  first  day  of  convocation.  In  the  afternoon  the  arch- 
bishop's registrar,  who  had  just  completed  his  examination  of  the 
credentials  of  the  proctors,  was  informed  that  there  was  present  in 
the  church  a  chaplain  strongly  suspected  of  heresy.  Summoned 
before  the  registrar,  the  chaplain  stated  that  his  name  was  John 
Lay,  and  that  he  came  from  Nottingham ;  he  had  been  two  days  in 
London,  and  had  that  morning  celebrated  mass  before  the  *  lord 
Cobham.'  On  this  the  registrar  demanded  his  certificate  of  ordina- 
tion and  his  licence  to  celebrate ;  but  Lay  replied  that  he  had 
brought  neither  with  him.  He  was  therefore  sworn  to  attend 
before  the  primate  on  the  following  Saturday,  to  show  his  credentials 
and  do  further  what  might  be  required.  But  we  hear  nothing  more 
about  him  ;  probably  he  failed  to  appear  at  the  time  appointed.^^ 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this  John  Lay  was  the 
priest  whose  doings  had  led  to  the  interdict  on  Cooling  Church  in 
1410. 

Before  any  real  work  could  be  done  stress  of  parliamentary 
business  compelled  Arundel  to  suspend  the  sittings  of  the  clerical 
assembly.  Then  came  the  death  of  the  king,  and  afterwards 
parliament  took  up  more  time.  Little  business  could  be  done  till 
6  June,^^  and  the  sessions  had  to  be  held  in  Lambeth  Church  instead 
of  at  St.  Paul's.  The  first  occurrence  of  importance  was  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  report  of  a  commission  appointed  in  the  previous  year 
to  examine  Wycliffe's  works.  The  members  of  the  commission  now 
presented  267  extracts  for  condemnation,  and  suggested  that  after 
convocation  had  dealt  with  them  they  should  be  submitted  to  the 
pope.^^  Their  proposal  was  accepted.  The  articles  were  condemned 
forthwith  and  then  sent  on  to  Eome.  The  archbishop  accompanied 
the  extracts  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  asked  for  the  confirmation 
of  the  sentence  of  convocation  and  for  the  condemnation  of  Wycliffe 
and  his  adherents.  He  also  prayed  that  the  reformer's  bones  might 
be  exhumed  and  thrown  on  a  dunghill."^  '  The  tractates  containing 
the  objectionable  conclusions  were  afterwards  burnt  at  Paul's  Cross.^^ 

«8  Wilkins,  iii.  338. 

***  Before  this  convocation  seems  to  have  done  nothing  beyond  granting  a  tenth 
to  the  king  during  May  (Eeg.  Arundel,  ii.  f.  27).  Wilkins  has  not  transcribed  the 
register  very  faithfully  in  the  Concilia.  From  the  text  there  printed  it  would  appear 
that  no  sessions  were  held  from  6  March  to  6  June ;  the  register,  however,  makes  it 
clear  that  something,  though  very  little,  was  attempted. 

'«  Wilkins,  iii.  839.  ''  Ibid.  iii.  350.  '^  Ibid.  iii.  351. 
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Convocation  continued  to  sit  till  26  June.  During  its  closing 
days  Arundel  was  absent  and  the  bishop  of  London  presided. 
Much  discussion  took  place  concerning  the  reform  of  the  church. 
The  petitions  of  the  clergy  on  this  point  suggest  that  the  archbishop 
had  not,  in  their  opinion,  been  strict  enough.  They  pray  for  the 
stricter  enforcement  of  various  provincial  constitutions,  most  of 
them  originally  laid  down  by  Otto  or  Ottobon,  and  providing  for 
the  orderly  life  of  the  clergy.  Convocation  also  begged  that  the 
new  enactments  of  1409  might  be  amended,  with  a  view  to  increasing 
their  efficacy.  The  archbishop  made  no  demur  about  granting 
them  all  their  requests.^^  In  all  probability,  however,  the  internal 
reform  of  the  church  was  only  of  secondary  importance  in  the 
minds  of  the  clergy,  for  the  case  of  Oldcastle  had  again  been 
forced  upon  their  notice.  Among  the  condemned  books  two  were 
found  which  contained  doctrines  of  peculiar  depravity.  One  is 
interesting  on  account  of  its  place  of  publication.  It  came  from 
Coventry,  where  Swinderby  had  preached  thirty  years  before,  and 
which  was  still  a  notorious  centre  of  Lollardy.  The  other  work — a 
mere  pamphlet — consisted  of  unbound  sheets  containing  several 
short  tracts.  It  had  been  found  in  the  hands  of  an  illuminator  of 
Paternoster  Kow.  The  man,  on  being  arrested,  declared  that  the 
book  was  not  his  but  belonged  to  Sir  John  Oldcastle. 

Oldcastle' s  name  had  now  been  twice  brought  before  convocation, 
each  time  in  bad  company.  The  suspected  priest  had  given  the 
authorities  the  slip,  but  the  obnoxious  book  placed  what  seemed 
incontestable  evidence  in  their  hands.  They  determined  to  strike 
at  once.  On  6  June,  the  very  day  on  which  the  Lollard  articles 
had  been  formally  condemned,  some  of  the  members  of  convocation 
went  to  the  king  at  his  manor  of  Kennington  and  read  to  him 
some  of  the  most  extreme  conclusions  of  the  book  said  to  belong  to 
Oldcastle.  Sir  John  himself  was  present  at  the  interview,  and 
listened  to  the  recital  of  the  articles.  The  king  was  greatly  shocked 
at  the  opinions  put  forward ;  they  were,  he  said,  the  worst  he  had 
ever  heard.  He  then  asked  Oldcastle  what  he  thought  of  the 
condemnation  of  the  work.  Sir  John  unexpectedly  replied  that 
he  considered  the  action  of  convocation  quite  right  and  proper.  On 
being  asked,  very  naturally,  why  he  then  possessed  the  book,  he 
said  that  he  never  used  it,  and  had  not  read  more  than  two  pages 
of  it.''*  Soon  afterwards  the  lower  clergy,  having  made  a  careful 
inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  drew  up  a  formidable  indictment 
against  Oldcastle,  and  requested  the  archbishop  and  his  suffragans 
to  summon  him  before  them  to  answer  their  accusations.  But  the 
prelates  were  in  favour  of  proceeding  with  caution,  and  thought  it 
advisable  to  consult  the  king  before  again  attacking  tmum  de  prae- 
carissimis  ex  magnis  domesticis  suis.     So  Arundel,  the  bishops,  and 

"  Wilkins,  iii.  351.  "  Ibid.  iii.  352. 
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a  large  number  of  clergy  made  another  visit  to  Kennington,  where 
Henry  was  still  residing,  and  *  took  counsel  with  him  upon  the 
matter.'  They  accused  Oldcastle  of  being  a  notorious  favourer  of 
error  and  heresy  ;  of  holding,  asserting,  and  defending  erroneous 
and  heretical  conclusions  in  many  dioceses ;  of  receiving,  shelter- 
ing, and  protecting  unlicensed  preachers ;  of  sending  them  out  to 
preach,  attending  their  '  shameful  meetings,'  and  oppressing  any 
who  resisted  them  with  threats  and  fears  and  the  power  of  the 
sword ;  of  declaring  that  no  prelate  might  lawfully  make  constitu- 
tions for  the  regulation  of  preaching;  and,  finally,  of  holding 
heterodox  views  concerning  the  sacrament,  penance,  pilgrimages, 
image- worship,  and  the  power  of  the  keys. 

The  king  thanked  them  for  the  information ;  but  he  was  not 
the  man  to  abandon  a  faithful  servant  without  making  an  attempt 
to  turn  him  from  error.  After  reminding  Arundel  of  the  close 
friendship  existing  between  Oldcastle  and  himself,  and  of  the 
respect  due  to  one  of  knightly  rank,  he  asked  the  archbishop  to 
delay  further  action  till  he  had  done  what  he  could  to  turn  Old- 
castle from  the  error  of  his  ways.  If  his  attempts  should  come  to 
nought,  he  promised  to  hand  the  heretic  over  to  the  church  and 
to  lend  whatever  aid  the  secular  arm  could  afford.  The  clergy 
grumbled  ;  but  nothing  was  to  be  done  but  to  accede  to  the  king's 
request,  and  they  had  to  go  away  and  dissolve  convocation  with 
the  knowledge  that  Oldcastle  was  still  at  large  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, as  prosperous  as  ever.''^  But  through  the  whole  affair,  which 
must  have  been  most  disagreeable  to  him,  Henry  acted  straight- 
forwardly. He  did  his  best  to  save  his  friend,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  felt  bound  to  do  his  duty  by  the  church.  During  the  next 
two  months  he  left  no  stone  unturned  in  order  to  lead  Oldcastle 
back  to  the  *  fold  of  Christ.'  '^  But  persuasion  proved  quite  useless. 
According  to  the  protestant  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century  Old- 
castle thanked  the  king  for  his  efforts,  and  declared  himself  anxious 
to  remain  a  faithful  servant  of  the  crown,  but  *  the  pope  and  his 
clergy  he  would  not  obey.'  '^^  No  open  breach  had  taken  place  by 
the  middle  of  July ;  for  on  the  20th  of  that  month  Henry  under- 
took by  letters  patent  to  pay  by  Michaelmas  1414  four  hundred 
marks  which  were  owing  to  Oldcastle  and  others.^^  About  a  month 
later,  however,  while  Henry  was  at  Windsor,  matters  came  to  a 

"  Wilkins,  iii.  352. 

"  Ibid. ;  Fasc.  Ziz.  p.  435  ;  Elmham,  Lib.  Metr.  p.  99 ;  Gest.  Henr.  7,  p.  2  ; 
Capgrave,  De  ilkistr.  Henr.  p.  112 ;  Eedmayne,  p.  16. 

"  Kedmayne,  p.  16  ;  Bale,  pp.  24,  25. 

'^  Foed.  ix.  41.  The  four  hundred  marks  were  part  of  the  price  of  a  clasp,  said  to 
have  belonged  to  Sir  Lewis  Clifford,  who  was  long  a  supporter  of  Lollardy.  Henry  had 
bought  it  from  Oldcastle  and  his  associates,  who  are  described  as  executors  of  Clifford's 
will  (Devon,  Issues,  p.  323).  In  Clifford's  will,  however,  printed  by  Dugdale,  there  is 
no  mention  either  of  Oldcastle  or  any  of  the  others  (Baronage  of  Englayid,  i.  341). 
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crisis.  The  king,  exasperated  by  what  he  considered  Oldcastle's 
obstinacy,  broke  out  into  fierce  invectives  against  him — praefatum 
dominum  lohannem  super  pertinacia  sua  acriter  increpabat — and  Sir 
John,  plenus  diaholo,  refusing  to  submit  to  this  attack,  went  off 
without  leave  and  shut  himself  up  in  Cooling  Castle.  The  king 
promptly  wrote  to  the  archbishop,  who  was  then  near  Chichester, 
occupied  in  solenniis  Assumptionis  beatae  Virginis.  In  his  letter 
Henry  put  the  whole  case  of  Oldcastle  in  the  hands  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.^^ 

Events  now  followed  one  another  rapidly.  Henry  sent  writs 
to  all  the  sheriffs,  ordering  them  to  provide  for  the  arrest  of  un- 
licensed preachers  and  their  aiders  and  abettors,  and  to  see  that 
the  constitutions  of  1409  were  in  no  way  infringed. ^°  The  church 
too  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  work.  Before  long  the  archbishop's 
summoner  appeared  before  Cooling  Castle.  But  here  Oldcastle  kept 
the  gates  shut.  Now  Arundel,  anxious  apparently  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  the  servants  of  the  church,  had  ordered  that  his  messenger 
should  on  no  account  enter  without  leave,  and  that,  through  the 
mediation  of  a  certain  John  Butler,  usher  of  the  king's  chamber, 
Oldcastle  should  be  called  upon  either  to  admit  the  summoner  or 
to  come  outside  and  receive  the  citation  there.  Oldcastle,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  refused  ;  and  the  summoner  had  to  return  to 
his  master  without  accomplishing  any  part  of  his  errand.^^  The 
archbishop  at  once  ordered  letters  citatory  to  be  publicly  affixed  to 
the  doors  of  Kochester  Cathedral.  Oldcastle  was  summoned  to  appear 
at  Leeds  Castle,  near  Maidstone,  on  Monday,  11  Sept.®^  Of  course 
when  the  11th  arrived  Sir  John  failed  to  attend.  It  was  reported 
to  the  archbishop  that  he  was  fortifying  himself  at  Cooling. 
Arundel  promptly  pronounced  him  contumacious  and  excommuni- 
cated him.  On  the  same  day  he  cited  him  for  23  Sept.,  to  set  forth 
reasonable  cause,  if  he  had  any,  why  he  should  not  be  dealt  with 
as  a  public  heretic,  schismatic,  and  enemy  of  the  catholic  church.^' 

What  happened  then  is  far  from  clear.  The  official  report 
proceeds  at  once  to  23  Sept.,  and  states  that  on  that  date  Sir  John 
was  brought  by  the  keeper  of  the  Tower  before  the  archbishop  in  the 
chapter  house  of  St.  Paul's  ;  but  no  explanation  is  given  as  to  how 
Oldcastle  came  to  be  in  the  hands  of  his  conductor,  or,  indeed,  how 

'»  Wilkins,  iii.  353.  8»  Foed.  ix.  46. 

^>  Fasc,  Ziz.  p.  435.  Bale  (p.  25  f.)  says  that  when  the  summoner  found  Cooling 
Castle  shut  against  him  he  at  once  returned  to  Arundel.  The  archbishop  then  sent 
for  Butler,  who  went  to  Cooling  with  the  summoner,  gained  admission  to  the  castle 
by  declaring  that  the  king  desired  Oldcastle  to  obey  the  citation,  ♦  and  so  cited  him 
fraudulently.'  But  the '  Magnus  Processus  *  makes  it  clear  that  the  citation  was  never 
served  at  all. 

^^  Bale  tells  us  that  some  of  Oldcastle's  friends  shortly  afterwards  took  these 
letters  down ;  when  new  ones  were  put  up,  on  8  Sept.,  they  were  also  '  rent  down  and 
utterly  consumed.' 

»«  Fasc.  Ziz.  p.  436. 
VOL.  XX. — NO.  LXXIX.  G  G 
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he  got  to  London  at  all.  In  the  reference  to  the  citation  for  23  Sept. 
nothing  is  said  about  London :  as  far  as  we  can  judge  Leeds  was 
still  intended  to  be  the  place  of  trial.  No  order  for  Oldcastle's 
arrest  appears  in  the  close  roll  for  the  year.  The  archbishop 
himself  has  nothing  to  say  about  it.  There  is  no  hint  as  to  any 
resistance.  From  the  *  Magnus  Processus  '  it  would  appear  as  if  Old- 
castle,  who  had  gone  away  from  the  king  without  leave  and  twice 
refused  to  accept  citation,  either  gave  himself  up  or  else  tamely 
submitted  to  the  first  royal  officer  who  came  to  demand  his  person. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  Bale,  of  small  value  for  the  history 
of  Oldcastle  as  a  general  rule,  may  furnish  something  like  a  true 
account  of  what  happened.  He  says  that,  after  his  excommunica- 
tion at  Leeds,  Oldcastle,  '  beholding  the  unpeaceable  fury  of  anti- 
christ thus  kindled  against  him,  perceiving  himself  also  compassed 
on  every  side  with  deadly  dangers,'  wrote  out  a  confession  of  his 
faith,  containing  a  reply  to  the  chief  counts  in  the  accusation 
against  him,  and  took  it  to  the  king.  This  confession,  says  Bale, 
opened  with  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  then  came  a  more  detailed  expo- 
sition of  the  writer's  views  on  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation. 
Proceeding  further,  Oldcastle  declares  Christ  to  be  the  only  head  of 
the  church.  The  church  on  earth  is  divided  into  three  classes — 
priests,  knights,  and  commons.  The  functions  of  each  of  these 
sections  are  then  defined.  An  apparently  orthodox  statement  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  follows.  Finally,  he  declares  his 
belief  that  God  asks  no  more  of  man  than  that  he  shall  obey  his 
law.  Should  any  prelate  require  any  other  kind  of  obedience, 
he  contemneth  Christ,  and  so  becometh  an  open  antichrist.' 
After  the  confession  comes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  king  that  the 
whole  document  may  be  examined  by  the  most  godly  and  learned 
men  of  the  realm,  who  should  decide  upon  its  orthodoxy.  Oldcastle, 
Bale  goes  on  to  say,  arrived  at  court ;  but  the  king  refused  to 
receive  his  confession,  ordering  him  to  deliver  it  to  the  ecclesiastics 
who  were  to  judge  him.  '  Then  desired  he  in  the  king's  presence 
that  an  hundred  knights  and  esquires  might  be  suffered  to  come  in 
upon  his-purgation,  which  (he  knew)  would  clear  him  of  all  heresies.' 
He  also  offered  to  submit  his  faith  to  trial  by  battle  with  any  man 
living,  the  king  and  the  lords  of  his  council  alone  excepted,  and 
declared  himself  prepared  to  accept  any  sentence  founded  on  '  the 
laws  of  God.'  The  king  thereupon  received  him  *  in  his  own  privy 
chamber,'  where  Oldcastle  announced  that  he  had  appealed  to  the 
pope,  and  showed  a  copy  of  his  appeal  to  Henry.  The  king  was 
much  displeased  :  Oldcastle,  he  said,  should  not  pursue  his  appeal ; 
whether  he  wished  it  or  not,  the  archbishop  should  decide  his  case. 
The  knight  was  thereupon  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tower.^* 
This  account  rests  solely  on  Bale's  authority,  though  he  says  he 

8*  Bale,  p.  28  ff. 
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draws  his  facts  from  the  vetus  exemplar  Londinensium,  a  docu- 
ment of  which  we  have  unfortunately  no  trace  except  in  the  Brefe 
Chronycle.  If  this  vetus  exemplar  was  a  contemporary  document 
there  may  be  something  in  the  above  story  ;  and  in  any  case  it  is  hard 
to  discredit  entirely  the  statement  that  Oldcastle  did  visit  the  king.^^ 

Gregory  in  his  London  Chronicle  says  that  Oldcastle  *  was  a 
restyde  at  Wynsore,  and  sende  to  the  Toure  of  London,'  ^^  and 
we  know  from  the  close  rolls  that  the  king  was  at  Windsor  on 
Monday,  18  Sept.  This  story  is  unsupported ;  but  the  compiler  of 
the  early  part  of  the  chronicle  would,  as  a  Londoner,  have  had 
better  opportunities  than  most  of  hearing  the  truth  about  prisoners 
in  the  Tower  :  nor  would  this  be  the  only  time  that  he  hit  upon 
the  truth  when  every  one  else  went  wrong ;  for  instance,  he  alone 
gives  a  true  statement  of  the  time  of  Gloucester's  death  in 
1397.^^  It  is  clear  that  the  king's  stay  in  Windsor  was  short, 
and  it  may  have  owed  its  speedy  termination  to  his  desire  to  take 
Oldcastle  to  London  and  see  him  safely  into  the  Tower.  This 
supposition  would  explain  the  absence  from  the  rolls  of  any  writs 
ordering  his  arrest  or  directing  Sir  Kobert  Morley,  the  keeper  of 
the  Tower,  to  receive  him.^^  Possibly  Henry  was  still  anxious  to 
deal  gently  with  his  old  friend,  and  refrained  from  treating  him  as 
an  ordinary  prisoner.  The  necessary  proceedings  would,  therefore, 
be  carried  out  quietly,  and  this  might  explain  the  almost  unanimous 
silence  of  the  chroniclers.  Such  a  conjecture  seems  to  give  the 
most  reasonable  explanation  of  a  difficult  problem.^^ 

On  23  Sept.,  as  mentioned  above.  Sir  Eobert  Morley  brought 
Oldcastle  before  Arundel,  who  was  at  St.  Paul's  together  with  the 
bishops   of  London   and  Winchester.      The  archbishop   at   once 

*^  It  is  hard  to  accept  some  of  the  details  of  Bale's  account,  such  as  the  demand 
for  purgation  by  the  knights  and  squires  or  the  appeal  to  the  pope.  But  it  is 
touches  like  this  which  render  it  clear  that  Bale  really  had  some  authority  for  his 
statements ;  he  would  never  have  thought  of  inventing  a  demand  for  a  purgation 
of  this  sort,  and  he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  tell  us  that  his  hero  wished  to 
appeal  to  the  pope,  unless  some  previous  writer  had  a  statement  to  that  effect.  Foxe, 
in  his  Latin  edition  of  1559,  after  describing  Oldcastle's  excommunication  and 
continued  disregard  for  the  archbishop,  adds,  '  Regi  tandem,  misso  ad  eum  proprio 
feciali,  dicto  se  audientem  praebuit,'  and  then  gives  an  account  of  the  interview  of 
Oldcastle  with  Henry,  in  which  he  substantially  agrees  with  Bale.  Though  this 
edition  of  Foxe's  work  gives  quite  a  different  account  of  Oldcastle  from  that  subse- 
quently printed  in  English,  it  is  unsafe  to  regard  him  as  an  independent  authority,  as 
he  must  have  known  the  Brefe  Chronycle  well  in  1559,  though  he  followed  it  with 
reserve  {Rerum  in  Ecclesia  gestarum  Commentarii,  Basel,  1559,  pp.  98-100). 

^^  Gregory's  Chronicle,  p.  107. 

"  See  Professor  Tait's  essay  in  Owens  College  Historical  Essays,  p.  209. 

**  Of  course  writs  may  have  been  issued  and  not  enrolled,  but  orders  for  the  arrest, 
and  warrants  to  the  keeper  of  the  Tower  for  the  committal,  of  prominent  persons 
seem  as  a  rule  to  have  been  entered  in  the  patent  or  close  rolls. 

"^  Walsingham's  explanation  of  how  Oldcastle  came  to  be  in  Morley's  hands  really 
tells  us  nothing  :  '  nam  parum  ante  per  regies  ministros  comprehensus  fuerat,  et  in. 
Turri  clausus.' 

G  G  2 
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proceeded  with  the  prisoner's  examination.^^  Throughout  the  whole 
trial  he  treated  him  very  well.  He  began  by  a  formal  recitation 
of  the  events  leading  up  to  Oldcastle's  excommunication,  and  con- 
cluded these  preliminaries  by  offering  to  absolve  him  from  the  ban  of 
the  church.  Oldcastle,  somewhat  ungraciously,  took  no  notice  of 
this  offer,  but  at  once  announced  that  he  was  prepared  to  declare  his 
faith.  Permission  having  been  obtained,  he  drew  from  his  cloak  an 
indenture,  read  its  contents,  and  handed  one  copy  of  this  confession 
to  the  archbishop,  keeping  the  other  himself.  The  document,  which 
was  written  in  English,  lays  down  Oldcastle's  views  on  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar,  penance,  images,  and  pilgrimage ;  but,  as  is  usual  in 
Lollard  confessions  of  belief,  the  language  is  vague,  and  the  main 
questions  at  issue  are  eluded.  On  the  subject  of  pilgrimages,  indeed, 
Sir  John  states  explicitly  that  *  he  that  knoweth  not,  nor  will  not 
know  nor  keep  the  commandments  of  God  in  his  living  here,  albeit 
he  go  on  pilgrimage  to  all  the  world,  and  he  die  so,  he  shall  be 
damned.'  ^^  According  to  Bale  Oldcastle  prefaced  his  declaration 
with  a  protest  against  Arundel's  statements,  presumably  in  the 
citations,  that  his  views  were  contrary  to  the  determinations  of  the 
church ;  ^^  but  there  is  no  notice  of  this  in  the  official  *  Processus.' 

Arundel  was  a  man  of  considerable  experience  in  the  examina- 
tion of  heretics.  He  knew  that  the  points  of  view  of  the  church 
and  the  Lollards  were  so  far  asunder  that  no  good  could  arise  from 
argument.  After  consulting  with  his  assessors,  therefore,  he  went 
straight  to  the  point.  Sir  John's  confession,  he  said,  was  on  the 
whole  sound,  but  a  fuller  reply  would  have  to  be  given  concerning 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar  and  penance :  in  the  former  case,  did 
the  material  bread  remain  after  consecration  or  not ;  in  the  latter, 
was  confession  to  a  priest  necessary  ?  Oldcastle  at  first  refused  to 
make  any  further  statement,  and  was  warned  by  the  primate  that 
a  persistence  in  this  course  might  lead  to  his  being  forthwith 
declared  a  heretic.  The  threat,  however,  produced  no  effect. 
Arundel,  who  was  clearly  anxious  to  give  Sir  John  every  chance  of 
saving  himself,  then  explained  to  him  the  determination  of  the 
church  on  the  subjects  in  question,  according  to  Saints  Augustine, 
Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  others  of  the  fathers.  Oldcastle  replied 
*  that  he  was  willing  enough  to  believe  and  observe  whatever  holy 
church  had  determined,  and  whatever  God  wished  him  to  believe 
and  observe ;  but  that  our  lord  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  other  prelates  of  the  church  had  the  power 
of  determining  such  things  he  was  unwilling  at  that  time  in  any 
wise  to  affirm.'  ^^  After  the  closing  words  of  this  remark  Arundel 
might  have  spared  himself  further  trouble.      Nevertheless  he  told 

»*  The  '  Magnus  Processus  '  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Cmicilia  and  the  Foedera,  as 
well  as  the  Fasciculi  Zizaniorum. 

"  Fasc.  Ziz.  pp.  437-9.  "^  ^^le,  p.  39.  »"  Fasc.  Ziz.  p.  440. 
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the  prisoner  that  the  authorised  doctrines  on  the  chief  matters  at 
issue  should  be  written  out  for  him,  and  translated  into  English, 
on  account  of  Oldcastle's  lack  of  learning  {pro  leviori  intellectu 
eiusdem).^^  The  accused  would  have  the  Sunday  for  considera- 
tion and  on  the  Monday  he  was  to  make  his  reply.  With  this 
the  session  terminated,  and  Morley  led  his  charge  back  to  the 
Tower.9'^ 

On  Monday,  25  Sept.,  the  court  was  transferred  to  the  Black- 
friars — apparently  a  favourite  place  for  the  trial  of  heretics.^^  The 
primate,  evidently  realising  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  had 
gathered  together  an  imposing  array  of  ecclesiastics.  The  bishop 
of  Bangor  had  joined  his  brethren  of  London  and  Winchester. 
The  archbishop's  official  had  been  summoned,  as  his  legal  adviser  ; 
and  four  doctors  of  law  were  also  present.  Oxford  was  represented 
by  two  doctors  of  divinity,  and  the  friars  by  a  prominent  member 
of  each  of  the  four  orders.  A  multitude  of  clergy  and  people 
appear  to  have  been  spectators  of  the  proceedings.  All  the  digni- 
taries and  notaries  having  been  sworn  to  give  faithful  counsel  and 
service,^^  Morley  again  brought  Oldcastle  before  his  judges.®^  As 
on  the  preceding  Saturday  the  primate  began  by  a  recital  of  what 
had  been  done  from  the  beginning  of  the  case,  and  again  closed 
with  an  offer  of  absolution.  Oldcastle  replied  that  he  would  seek 
absolution  from  none  but  God.^^  Bale  makes  Oldcastle  go  down 
on  his  knees  and  crave  the  forgiveness  of  God  for  youthful 
wickedness — pride,  wrath,  gluttony,  covetousness,  lechery.  His 
-version  is,  however,  quite  unsupported  by  the  official  record ;  nor 
is  it  on  the  face  of  it  likely  that  Oldcastle  would  make  such 
admissions  just  at  that  time :  they  would  leave  too  good  an  open- 
ing for  the  churchmen  to  make  reflexions  as  to  the  class  from 
which  LoUardy  drew  its  supporters.  The  same  writer's  account 
proceeds  with  a  description  of  a  lengthy  debate  on  the  subject 
of  the  eucharist^  leading  to  a  heated  argument  on  the  authority 
of  the  church,  interspersed  with  various  irrelevant  diatribes  of 
Oldcastle  against  the  existing  state  and  manners  of  the  clergy. 
Sir  John,  it  would  appear,  grew  more  and  more  violent,  and  at 
last  simply  abusive.      His  invective  was  much  better  than  his 

^*  If  Sir  John  had  been  able  to  understand  Latin,  Arundel  would  hardly  have  been 
At  the  pains  of  having  the  translation  made  for  his  benefit. 

»^  Fasc.  Ziz.  p.  440  ff. 

»«  Gregory,  p.  107  ;  Bale,  p.  47  ;  Rot.  Pari.  iv.  109.  The  Oxford  heretics  had  been 
tried  at  the  Blackfriars  in  1382,  and  the  first  examination  of  Badby  had  been  held  at 
the  same  place. 

»^ '  Tactis  evangeliis,'  according  to  the  •  Processus  ; '  on  a  '  masse-boke,'  according 
to  Bale. 

^®  Fasc.  Ziz.  p.  442.  Bale  (p.  47  f.)  is  not  correct  when  he  says  that  the  four 
friars  present  were  the  heads  of  their  respective  orders  in  England.  Walden  did  not 
become  provincial  of  the  Carmelites  till  the  following  year. 

""  Fasc.  Ziz.  p.  443. 
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dialectic,  though  neither  side  displayed  any  very  cogent  reasoning. 
The  whole  debate  was  futile,  and  Arundel  showed  good  sense 
in  putting  an  end  to  it  and  demanding  an  explicit  answer  to  the 
articles  submitted  to  the  accused  on  the  previous  day.^*^^  While 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Bale's  account  of  the  session  down  to 
this  point  is  all  fiction,  it  is  perhaps  safer  to  regard  the  official 
report  as  presenting,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  actual  course  of 
events. 

Arundel's  *  Processus '  has  nothing  of  this  preliminary  discus- 
sion; after  mentioning  Oldcastle's  refusal  to  receive  absolution 
from  the  archbishop,  it  goes  on  at  once  to  his  replies  to  the  *  deter- 
minations of  the  church.'  This  last  part  of  the  trial  lasted  only 
a  short  time.  On  the  eucharist  Oldcastle  professed  a  theory 
much  like  that  which  Luther  afterwards  held  :  the  crucial  point  in 
it  was  that  after  consecration  bread  did  actually  remain.  With 
reference  to  penance  he  asserted  that  confession  to  a  priest, 
though  sometimes  expedient,  was  not  necessary  to  salvation.  The 
cross,  he  held,  was  not  to  be  adored ;  he  would  be  willing  to 
keep  it  clean  and  in  a  safe  place,  but  that  was  all  the  honour  he 
would  pay  it.  As  to  the  power  of  the  keys.  Sir  John  at  once  openly 
declared  that  the  pope  was  the  head  of  antichrist,  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  were  his  members,  and  the  friars  his  tail :  the  pope 
and  prelates  were  not  to  be  obeyed,  except  in  as  far  as  they  w^ere 
imitators  of  Christ  and  Peter  in  life,  manners,  and  conversation ; 
and  he  alone  was  the  true  successor  of  Peter  who  was  good  in  life 
and  pure  in  manners.  Then,  turning  to  the  spectators,  he  warned 
them  against  his  judges,  saying  that  they  were  the  seducers  of  the 
people  and  would  lead  them  to  hell.^^^ 

There  was  no  need  to  prolong  matters  further.  The  church 
had  given  Oldcastle  a  fair  hearing ;  he  had  felt  himself  unable  to 
make  use  of  it  for  his  safety,  and  had  used  language  which  no 
prelate  could  possibly  suffer  to  go  unpunished.  So  the  archbishop, 
*  with  mournful  countenance,'  once  again  exhorted  him  to  recon- 
sider his  views  and  return  to  the  unity  of  the  church  ;  but  the 
prisoner  remained  steadfast  and  refused  in  any  way  to  alter  his 
former  declarations.  Seeing  that  he  could  not  succeed  in  turning 
him  from  his  resolution,  Arundel,  '  with  bitterness  of  heart,'  pro- 
ceeded to  pronounce  sentence.  Oldcastle  was  excommunicated  and 
handed  over  to  the  secular  arm.^*^^  All  favourers,  receivers,  and 
defenders  of  the  condemned  man  were  likewise  included  in  the 
sentence  ;  and,  that  such  might  not  plead  ignorance  of  what  had 
happened,  the  primate  in  a  letter  of  10  Oct.  ordered  his  suffragans 

'»»  Bale,  p.  50  ff.  »«»  Fasc.  Ziz.  p.  443  ff. 

^^^  '  ludicio  seculari ; '  or,  as  Bale  glosses  this  phrase,  '  the  archbishop  committed 
Oldcastle  '  to  the  secular  jurisdiction,  power,  and  judgment,  to  do  him  thereupon  to 
death.' 
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to  cause  the  official  *  Processus '  to  be  read  before  the  people  in 
every  church  throughout  the  province  of  Canterbury. 

But  Oldcastle,  though  formally  condemned,  was  to  receive  yet 
another  piece  of  favour.  Instead  of  being  led  out  to  execution  he 
was  granted  forty  days'  respite  in  the  Tower,^^^  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  still  turn  from  the  paths  of  heresy.  The  king  was 
probably  responsible  for  this  act  of  grace.^^*  Walsingham,  indeed, 
says  that  Arundel,  on  reporting  the  result  of  the  trial,  besought 
Henry  to  defer  giving  effect  to  the  sentence.  But  this  version 
finds  no  independent  support.^^^  Arundel  had  just  condemned 
Oldcastle  as  incorrigible ;  to  beg  for  a  reprieve  would  thus  have 
been  tantamount  to  an  admission  that  he  had  gone  too  far.  On  the 
other  hand  Henry,  reluctant,  no  doubt,  to  lose  a  servant  of  proved 
capacity,  could  give  Oldcastle  another  chance  by  simply  putting  off 
the  issue  of  the  writ  of  execution,  without  openly  showing  favour 
to  a  heretic.^^^  Doubtless  Henry  consulted  Arundel  before  deciding 
on  his  course  of  leniency ;  but  the  primate  must  have  felt  too  much 
indebted  to  the  king  for  his  part  in  the  proceedings  against 
Oldcastle  to  raise  any  objection  to  his  wishes. 

W.  T.  Waugh. 
(To  be  contimced,) 

NOTE. 

The  abjuration  of  Oldcastle,  found  only  in  the  Fasciculi  Zizanio- 
rum^^^'^  is  unsupported  by  any  contemporary  authority.  It  is  consequently 
no  wonder  that  protestant  writers  have  considered  it  spurious.  Bale  un- 
hesitatingly pronounces  it  a  forgery,  and  has  expressed  his  opinion  in  a 
marginal  note  in  the  manuscript  of  the  Fasciculi.^^^  This  view  is  elabo- 
rated in  his  Brefe  Chronycle.  Oldcastle,  he  says,  during  his  imprisonment 
in  the  Tower  managed  to  keep  up  correspondence  with  his  friends  outside. 
From  them  he  learned  that  damaging  reports  as  to  his  steadfastness  were 

>"'  Gesta  Henr.  7,  p.  3  ;  Walsingham,  ii.  296 ;  Elmham,  Lib.  Metr.  p.  97  ;  Capgrave, 
De  illust.  Henr.  p.  113 ;  Eedmayne,  p.  16.  Bale,  it  may  be  noted,  merely  mentions 
that  Oldcastle  was  kept  in  the  Tower  after  his  condemnation,  and  carefully  refrains 
from  any  hint  about  an  act  of  favour. 

*"*  This  view  is  taken  by  the  author  of  the  Gesta,  by  Elmham,  and  by  Capgrave, 
De  illust.  Henr.  It  is  quite  likely,  however,  that  the  last  named  in  this  instance,  a& 
in  many  others,  derived  his  information  from  Elmham. 

'"^  Eedmayne,  very  likely  borrowing  from  Walsingham,  tells  us  that  Oldcastle  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  '  iussu  Archiepiscopi.' 

^"8  The  granting  of  a  respite  was  in  itself  an  act  of  favour.  In  cases  of  heresy 
little  time  was  usually  lost  between  condemnation  and  execution.  Badby,  for  instance, 
had  been  burnt  a  few  hours  after  he  was  sentenced.  In  Sawtre's  case  the  writ  of 
execution  had  been  held  over,  but  only  for  four  days. 

»"  P.  414  fif. 

»»«  '  Conficta  est  haec  abiuratio  ut  patet  postea  adhuc,'  the  remainder  of  the  note 
being  illegible  (p.  414,  n.  1).  [The  following  words  in  the  manuscript,  f.  97  &,  which 
Shirley  could  not  read,  are  '  ut  papiste  adhuc  suis  succurrerent  rebus  periclitantibus- 
apud  multos,'  written  and  partly  rewritten  by  Bale  over  an  erasure.— Ed.  E.  H.  E.] 
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being  spread  abroad  by  the  bishops*  servants.  To  counteract  the  effect  of 
these  he  arranged  that  a  *  little  bill,'  containing  a  denial  that  he  had  in 
any  way  altered  his  opinions,  should  be  posted  up  in  various  parts  of  Lon- 
don. After  this  the  clergy  fell  into  very  bad  odour  with  the  laity  in  general, 
who  sympathised  with  Sir  John  ;  and  to  restore  their  own  credit,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  damage  Oldcastle's  reputation,  they  forged  an  abjuration 
in  his  name.^^^  In  it  he  recognises  the  authority  of  the  pope  and  prelates, 
and  their  right  to  establish  and  enforce  ecclesiastical  constitutions, 
renounces  all  his  heretical  beliefs,  declares  himself  ready  to  undergo  any 
penance  which  Arundel  may  think  fit  to  impose  on  him,  and  promises 
to  inform  the  clergy  of  any  heterodox  persons  he  may  hear  of. 

Oldcastle  can  never  have  made  such  a  recantation,  for  if  he  had 
done  so  he  would  have  been  set  at  liberty,  whereas  all  authorities  agree 
that  he  escaped  from  the  Tower  by  stealth.  It  is  just  possible  that  he 
may  in  a  moment  of  weakness  have  signed  the  document,  and  after- 
wards withdrawn  from  it,  though  the  absence  of  any  reference  to 
his  action  in  any  record  of  the  time  makes  the  supposition  highly 
improbable.  But,  granted  that  the  abjuration  never  received  Oldcastle's 
signature,  it  is  not  necessary  to  accuse  the  prelates  of  deliberate  forgery. 
It  is  clear  that  no  official  story  of  an  abjuration  was  current.  No  one  could 
conceivably  have  hoped  to  discredit  Oldcastle  by  forging  a  document  and 
then  concealing  it.  More  probably  the  *  confession '  is  a  mere  draft, 
drawn  up  towards  the  close  of  Oldcastle's  examination,  or  while  he  was 
in  the  Tower,^^^and  intended  to  be  submitted  to  him  for  his  signature,  in 
case  he  should  show  any  sign  of  relenting.  After  the  prisoner's  escape 
such  a  document  would,  of  course,  be  useless ;  but  Walden,  it  would 
appear,  somehow  got  possession  of  it,  and  placed  it  among  his  papers. 
Possibly,  indeed,  he  had  composed  it  himself,  with  the  idea  that  it  might 
prove  useful ;  we  know  that  he  was  present  at  Oldcastle's  second  exami- 
nation,^^ ^  and  according  to  Bale  he  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
cross-questioning  to  which  the  accused  was  subjected.^^^  On  Walden's 
death  the  paper  was  found,  and  inserted  in  the  volume  which  has  come 
down  to  us.^^^ 

'««  Bale,  p.  81  ff. 

""  The  author  of  the  Oesta  has  an  interesting  statement  in  this  connexion  : '  Intra 
fines  Octobris  solutus  a  vinculis  tergiversator  ille  sub  promisso  quod  revocaret  suas 
opiniones  hereticas  et  staret  iudicio  ecclesiae,  in  custodia  turn  tentus  usque  ante 
tribunal  convocandi  cleri  sisti  posse,  rupit  carceres  et  aufugit '  (p.  3). 

^"  Fasc.  Ziz.  p.  443.  >'2  Bale,  pp.  58-60. 

"^  See  Fasc.  Ziz.  intr.  pp.  Ixxvii,  Ixxviii. 
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The   Sieges  of  Hull 
during  the   Great   Civil   War 

THE  sieges  of  1642  and  1643  are  the  most  important  events  in 
the  history  of  Hull,  and  not  without  influence  on  the  general 
history  of  the  Civil  War.  The  first  siege  was  among  the  earliest 
military  operations  of  the  struggle.  When  the  second  siege  was 
undertaken  by  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  in  September  1643, 
Hull  was  the  only  important  place  in  Yorkshire  not  in  royalist 
hands. 

Hull  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  a  prosperous  town  of 
7,000  or  8,000  inhabitants.^  It  was  probably  a  considerable  port 
in  very  early  times,  and  its  commercial  rivalry  with  York  is  said 
to  date  from  the  thirteenth  century,  but  its  rise  after  Edward  I's 
charter  in  1299  must  have  been  more  rapid.  There  were  constant 
disputes  between  the  two  towns.  York,  which  regarded  Hull's  rise 
with  jealousy,  complained  that  Hull  monopolised  the  corn  trade 
and  the  herring  trade,  to  the  detriment  of  the  city  and  the  county 
in  general.^  In  1573  a  long  agreement  was  drawn  up  regulating 
trade  between  the  two  towns  and  fixing  rates  for  loading  and 
porterage ;  but  other  causes  of  dispute  arose.^  From  the  relative 
positions  of  York  and  Hull,  however,  there  could  be  little  doubt  to 
which  the  supremacy  would  go.  Hull,  in  1642,  was  the  centre  of 
the  fishing  trade  with  Iceland,  by  which  its  wealth  had  been  largely 
made,  and  the  port  of  export  for  the  lead  mines  of  the  Peak  *  and 
for  the  cloth  manufacture  of  the  West  Kiding.  Cloth  was  shipped 
to  Holland  three  times  a  year.^  As  a  general  port  it  seems  to 
have  been  fifth,  whereas  it  is  now  third  in  England.  By  the  Civil 
War  the  old  rivalry  of  York  and  Hull  was  extended,  for  Hull  became 


'  B.UIV&  Managing  the  Kingdom's  Cause,  &c.,  1644,  p.  2. 
=*  Cartwright,  Chapters  in  Yorkshire  History,  1872,  p.  285. 


*  This  agreement  is  given  at  length  in  Tickell's  History  of  Hull,  pp.  244-7.  For 
a  dispute  about  sharing  the  cost  of  a  ship  for  the  Spanish  war,  1591,  vide  Hist.  MS8. 
Comm.  ix.  app.  iv.  p.  121. 

*  Lambert,  Oilds  and  Trading  Companies  of  Hull,  p.  168  7i. 

*  In  August  1642  a  petition  of  eighty  Yorkshire  gentlemen  to  the  house  of  lords 
mentions  the  detention  at  Hull  by  the  governor  of  two  ships  laden  with  40,000^.  worth 
of  cloth  (L.  J.  V.  298).  In  1641  120,000  lbs.  of  fuller's  earth  was  said  to  be  sent 
annually  from  Eochester  to  Hull  for  the  use  of  the  clothiers  {Cal.  S.  P.,  Dom.,  1641-3, 
p.  48). 
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the  parliamentary  headquarters  in  the  county,  as  York  was  that  of 
the  royalists. 

Hull  was  a  place  of  natural  strength  and  very  strongly  fortified. 
Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Hull  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Humber,  it  was  walled  on  all  sides,  and  east  of  the  Humber 
was  a  line  of  fortifications,  originally  built  by  Henry  VIII,  con- 
sisting of  two  'blockhouses'  and  a  castle,  connected  by  a  line 
of  walls  24  feet  high  and  15  feet  thick.  *  On  the  further  side  of 
the  river  Hull,'  says  a  description  in  John  Eay's  Diary  in  1661, 
*  stand  three  forts  ;  one  called  the  North  Blockhouse,  the  middle- 
most the  Castle,  and  the  third  the  South  Blockhouse.'  All  three 
were  built  of  brick  and  the  southernmost  one  commanded  the 
Humber .6  The  town  was  rectangular  in  shape,  about  half  a  mile 
in  length,  and  the  distance  from  the  Hull  to  the  Humber  along  the 
western  fortifications  was  a  mile  and  a  half.^  With  singular  short- 
sightedness when  the  first  docks  were  built  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  they  were  constructed  round  the  line  of  the  old  fortifica- 
tions ;  this  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  old  town  largely  intact, 
but  it  greatly  hindered  communication  between  the  old  and  new 
parts  ;  and  incidentally  of  course  all  traces  of  seventeenth-century 
military  operations  were  lost.  The  only  relic  visible  is  said  to  be 
a  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  eastern  fortification  in  a  cellar  of 
the  warehouses  now  occupying  the  site.  The  house  of  William 
Wilberforce  in  High  Street,  now  being  extensively  restored,  was 
originally  occupied  by  Sir  John  Lister,  mayor  of  Hull  in  1632, 
with  whom  King  Charles  I  stayed  on  his  last  visit  to  the  town.^ 
The  strongest  defence  which  Hull  possessed,  however,  was  the 
ability  to  flood  the  low-lying  meadows  under  the  western  walls. 
This  was  done  by  cutting  the  banks  of  the  Hull  and  Humber  and 
by  pulling  up  the  sluices  which  kept  out  the  water  at  flood  tide. 
There  was  a  ditch  always  filled  with  water  beneath  the  walls,  and 
when  the  country  was  flooded  in  addition  an  almost  insurmount- 
able obstacle  was  presented  to  a  seventeenth-century  attacking 
force. ^  This  was  done  in  each  siege.  The  extent  of  country  thus 
inundated  was  about  two  miles,  and  only  the  roads  which  were 
built  high,  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  a  few  isolated  spots  in  the 
meadows  remained  above  water. ^^ 

"  Lankester,  Memorials  of  John  Bay,  p.  136.  A  detailed  account  of  the  fortifica- 
tions is  given  in  HulVs  Managing  the  Kingdorn's  Cause,  pp.  3,  4.  This  is  copied  by 
Bushworth  (iv.  565-6).     There  is  a  good  contemporary  plan  by  W.  Hollar. 

'  Symons,  Hullinia,  p.  13. 

^  Old  Yorkshire,  iv.  37.  The  conspicuous  monument  to  Wilberforce  occupies  the 
ground  of  the  old  Beverley  Gate. 

^  '  The  water  runs  in  a  current  2  foot  deep  at  the  least,  so  that  without  great 
hazzard  &  dangers  of  the  attempters  there  is  no  approach  to  be  made  neere  the  towne  ' 
(Brit.  Mus.  pamphlets,  E.  154,  25). 

'0  Sir  T.  Fairfax,  Short  Memorials  of  the  Civil  War,  p.  98.    Cf.  Eushworth,  iv.  565, 
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In  addition  to  its  natural  strength  Hull  had  been  the  base  for 
arms  and  supplies  collected  for  the  Scotch  war,  and  had  for  some 
time  afterwards  been  garrisoned  by  1,000  men.^^  In  January 
164^  the  garrison  had  been  withdrawn,  but  the  magazine  remained 
stored  in  the  old  Manor  Hall,  the  house  built  by  Henry  VIII.  It 
was,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  dispute  should  arise  between  the 
king  and  the  parliament  about  the  possession  of  the  magazine, 
which,  that  in  the  Tower  excepted,  was  the  largest  in  the  country. 
On  16  Dec.  1641  the  speaker  had  been  directed  to  write  to  the  mayor 
of  Hull,  urging  him  to  expel  recusants  from  the  town  and  to  take 
great  care  of  the  magazine.^^  On  11  Jan.  164^  the  lords  were 
asked  to  concur  in  a  motion  for  garrisoning  the  town,  in  view  of 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country.  ^^  The  king  refused  to  accept  the 
proposal  and  twice  returned  evasive  answers.  Parliament  there- 
fore nominated  Sir  John  Hotham  governor  and  directed  his  eldest 
son,  Mr.  John  Hotham,  to  go  down  and  secure  the  town.^^  Charles 
replied  by  naming  as  governor  Captain  Legg,  who  had  formerly 
had  charge  of  the  magazine,  and  also  ordered  the  earl  of  Newcastle 
to  proceed  to  Hull  to  represent  his  interests.  The  three  arrived 
before  the  town  apparently  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  and 
the  mayor  refused  admission  to  them  all.^^  The  commons  at  once 
sent  for  Legg  and  the  mayor  and  two  royalist  aldermen,  and  the 
lords  summoned  Newcastle.  On  2  Feb.  parliament  was  in- 
formed that  some  of  the  local  trained  bands  had  been  admitted 
to  Hull  and  given  lodging.  Thus  the  first  trial  of  strength  had 
gone  in  favour  of  the  parliament.  A  few  weeks  later  Sir  John 
Hotham  himself  took  possession  and  increased  the  garrison  from 
300  to  800  men. 

Probably  the  fortifications  were  in  need  of  repair.  During  the 
reigns  of  the  first  two  Stewarts  the  military  weakness  of  the  country 
had  been  so  great  that  all  fortifications  had  fallen  into  decay ;  but 
the  coast  towns  were  better  off  than  those  inland.^^  One  historian 
of  Hull  states  that  a  lawsuit  between  the  crown  and  the  corpora- 
tion, begun  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  only  cut  short  by  the  Civil 

'the  Enemy  cannot  make  any  neere  approach  (much  less  undermine)  but  by  the 
Banks  of  the  Rivers  except  some  few  meadows  on  the  west  side  by  Humber  ban]?,  that 
lie  so  high  they  cannot  be  drowned.' 

"  Eushworth,  iv.  565.  »2  q^  j^  jj^  345^ 

13  Ibid.  ii.  371 ;  L.  J.  iv.  505.    There  were  arms  for  16,000  men  in  Hull. 

^*  Ibid.  iv.  510-7 ;  Eushworth,  iv.  596. 

•*  Hotham  seems  to  have  left  London  first  (Gardiner,  Fall  of  the  Monarchy  of 
Charles  I,  ii.  440),  but  Legg  probably  arrived  before  him  (Legg  to  Nicholas,  14  Jan., 
Cal.  S.  P.,  Dom.)  Newcastle  tried  to  obtain  entrance  incognito  as  Sir  John  Savage, 
but  was  recognised.  The  charters  of  Hull  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  London  for 
inspection  by  parliament,  probably  because  the  mayor  had  grounded  his  refusal  on  the 
fact  that '  their  charter  was  to  be  free  of  garrisons  '  (Minute  Book  of  Hull  Corporation, 
3  Jan.  164§ ;  Hist.  MSS.  Conim.  10th  Eep.,  app.  ii.  p.  306). 

•  Military  Engineering  in  the  Civil  War,  by  Lieut.-Col.  Eoss,  pp.  16,  17. 
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War ;  ^^  but,  probably  owing  to  its  occupation  by  the  garrison  in  the 
preceding  year/®  the  walls  of  Hull  were  in  fairly  good  repair.  Sir 
Jiohn  Hotham  at  once  began  making  a  trench  for  musketeers  by 
the  north  gate  :  the  north  gate  and  Mytongate  were  stopped,  and 
additional  guns  placed  at  the  others.^^  Meanwhile  the  crisis  was 
approaching  in  London.  It  was  on  3  Jan.,  eight  days  before  the 
message  of  the  house  of  commons  to  the  lords  about  the  safety  of 
Hull,  that  the  attorney-general  impeached  the  five  members  and 
Lord  Kimbolton,  and  the  day  after  this  the  king  paid  his  visit  to  the 
houses.  On  10  Jan.,  the  day  before  Mr.  John  Hotham  left  London, 
the  king  finally  removed  from  Whitehall :  a  week  later  followed  the 
declaration  of  the  houses  about  the  late  breach  of  their  privileges, 
and  the  last  two  acts  of  the  reign  received  the  royal  assent  on  13  Feb. 
On  5  March  the  Militia  Ordinance  was  carried.^*^  The  court  was  moved 
to  York  in  the  middle  of  March,  and  York  at  once  became  a  balance 
to  Hull  as  the  centre  of  opposite  factions,  *  a  sanctuary  for  all  that 
despise  the  parliament.'  ^^  A  few  months  later  it  was  estimated  i  that 
there  were  about  forty  lords  and  as  many  of  the  house  of  commons 
at  York.^^  It  now  began  to  be  seen  who  was  really  on  the  parlia- 
ment's side.  The  king  wrote  to  many  of  the  lords  and  others, 
requiring  their  services  in  York.  On  21  May  the  lord  keeper  had 
leave  to  be  absent  on  account  of  illness,  and  two  days  later  the 
houses  heard  that  he  had  gone  to  York.^^  On  the  contrary  Captain 
Skippon,  commanding  the  forces  in  London,  afterwards  general 
in  the  New  Model,  refused  to  move,  as  also  did  Sir  John  Meldrum, 
a  Scotch  officer  who  afterwards  served  prominently  in  the  sieges  of 
Hull.24 

»^  Sheahan,  History  of  Hull,  p.  337. 

**  Some  time  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  improving  the  fortifications  after  the 
Scotch  war  (Capt.  Dymoke  to  Secretary  Windebank,  Cal.  S.  P.,  Dom.,  1640-1,  p.  39). 

'"  Journal  of  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Soc.  vii.  71-3 :  '  Within 
every  gate  two  look  us  in  the  face  as  we  go  in,  one  on  either  side,  and  one  aloft.' 
Rushworth,  following  HulVs  Managing,  &c.,  p.  4,  says  that  the  breastwork  was 
extended  from  the  Hull  to  the  Humber,  but  that  it  was  Lowgate  and  Mytongate  which 
were  stopped. 

2"  Gardiner,  Constitutional  DocumentSy  pp.  xxxix-xl. 

'*  Instructions  of  Newcastle  to  Col.  G.  Slingsby,  January  1643  :  '  All  the  gentry ' 
well  affected  are  '  to  resort  to  York  with  their  families  and  movables,  as  the  contrary 
faction  do  daily  to  Hull '  {Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  5th  Eep.,  app.  pp.  69  f.)  Cf.  Yorks 
Arch,  and  Topogr.  Soc.  Journal,  vii.  65.  '  They  were  much  encouraged  by  the  defec. 
tion  of  divers  lords,  and  many  of  the  commons  house  who  forsook  their  trust  and  came 
to  York  ^'{Memoirs  of  Col.  Hutchinson,  p.  111). 

'■"  Yorks  Arch,  and  Topogr.  Soc.  Journal,  ubi  supra  ;  cf.  Memoirs  of  Col.  Hutchin. 
son,  p.  112  ;  and  E.  151,  18. 

23  L.  J.  V.  77,  82.  The  earl  of  Peterborough  did  the  same.  The  lord  admiral  and 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  refused  to  go  {ihid.  p.  100). 

^*  Ihid.  V.  61 ;  cf .  Vicars's  Parliamentary  Chronicle,  i.  82,  and  Rushworth,  iv.  630. 
Sir  John  Meldrum  wrote  to  the  king  that  he  had  served  him  and  his  father  for  thirty 
years,  and  all  the  effect  was  that  he  was  wrongfully  maligned  and  had  lost  2,000Z. 
(E.  151,  17.) 
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Charles  and  his  followers  thought,  or  professed  to  think,  that  he 
had  only  to  go  to  Hull  in  person  to  take  possession  of  the  town.^^ 
He  was  to  find  out  that  it  was  not  so.  On  22  April,  Friday,  the 
duke  of  York,  the  elector  palatine,  and  Lord  Newport  came  to  Hull 
from  York  and  spent  the  night.  Hotham  invited  them  to  dinner 
the  following  day  (23  April),  but  early  that  morning  Sir  Lewis  Dives 
arrived  with  a  letter  to  the  effect  that  the  king  was  on  his  way  from 
Beverley  and  would  also  dine  in  Hull.  Hotham  thereupon  shut 
the  gates,  drew  the  bridges,  and  when  Charles  arrived  before  the 
walls  at  11.30  a.m.  refused  him  admittance.  The  royal  party 
remained  before  Hull  till  towards  6  in  the  afternoon,  and  then 
returned  to  Beverley  after  Sir  John  Hotham  had  been  formally 
proclaimed  a  traitor. 

A  vigorous  exchange  of  declarations  and  counter-declarations  at 
once  began  between  king  and  parliament,  and  two  very  different 
versions  of  the  incident  appeared.  Charles  declared  that  he  had 
only  gone  to  Hull  to  inspect  the  magazine  and  to  decide  how  much 
should  remain  and  how  much  might  be  sent  to  Ireland  or  to  the 
Tower  :  he  complained  that  his  whole  train  was  unarmed  and  that 
though  he  offered  to  enter  only  with  twenty  followers  his  offer  was 
refused.^^  At  first  the  king  laid  stress  on  the  point  that  inspection 
was  the  sole  object  of  his  visit,  but  later  he  asserted  his  right  to  enter 
any  town  in  his  dominions  and  stated  that  the  magazine  was  his 
own  property.^^  Sir  John  Hotham  on  the  other  hand  wrote  that  he 
refused  the  king  admission  because  he  was  not  master  of  the  town, 
but  was  bound  by  his  orders,  w^hile  the  circumstances  of  the  visit 
were  suspicious.  He  had  already  received  forty-five  people  with 
the  princes  on  the  previous  day  ;  and  if  he  admitted  twenty  more  he 
had  no  guarantee  that  he  could  keep  out  the  remainder,  however 
many.  He  was  told  before  the  king  arrived  that  there  were  300  men 
with  him  and  400  more  a  little  way  behind.^®  Moreover  he  thought 
that  he  would  be  in  personal  danger.  One  Mr.  Egleston  gave  in- 
formation to  the  house  of  commons  that  he  had  overheard  in  York 
the  night  before  the  king  went  to  Hull  that  it  would  be  the  worse  for 
Hotham  if  the  king  entered,  and  said  that  he  warned  Hotham,  who 
thereupon  took  precautions.^'^  Also  depositions  of  two  men  were 
taken  before  the  house  of  lords  that  Charles  would  have  hanged 
Hotham  if  he  could.^*^ 

**  Capt.  Legg  to  Nicholas,  Cal  S.  P.,  Dom.,  1641-3,  p.  254  :  *  If  ever  his  majesty 
appear  in  person  all  will  absolutely  be  at  his  disposing.' 

2*  L.  J.  V.  17,  50-1.  The  declarations  and  the  king's  answers  are  printed  in 
Eushworth ;  cf.  Three  Worthy  Particulars,  1642,  a  message  from  his  majesty  to  the 
mayor  of  Hull. 

"  Compare  the  king's  message  to  Hotham  on  24  April,  '  he  having  slept  upon  it 
and  better  considered '  {Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  15  Rep.,  app.  ii.  96),  with  L.  J.  v.  52. 

28  See  his  letter  in  L.  J.  v.  28-9 ;  cf.  C.  J.  ii.  548. 

«•  Ibid.  ii.  551.  ^  L.  J.  v.  21. 
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The  parliament  entirely  upheld  Hotham's  action  and  passed 
resolutions  that  he  had  acted  according  to  their  instructions,  and 
that  his  being  declared  a  traitor  was  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of 
parliament  and  of  the  law  of  the  land.^^  There  need  be  little  doubt 
that  if  the  king  had  entered  Hull  he  would  have  stayed  there  :  his 
annoyance  at  his  rebuff  was  obvious.^^  A  passage  in  the  memoirs 
of  John  Shawe,  master  of  the  Charterhouse,  seems  to  show  that 
the  king  had  designs  on  Hull  before  this.  On  his  way  to  York 
Charles  had  spent  a  night  in  Doncaster, 

and  at  dinner  asked  Sir  Thomas  Glemham  (who  had  lately  been  governor 
of  Hull), '  Cannot  I,'  said  the  king,  *  starve  Hull  ?  I  am  told,'  said  he,  *  I 
can  take  their  fresh  water  from  them '  (this  was  before  any  warres  were 
begun),  to  whom  Sir  Thomas  answered,  *  Your  majesty  is  misinformed  ;  for 
though  you  may  cut  off  from  them  the  fresh  spring  that  runs  to  Hull 
yet  the  very  haven  is  fresh  at  low  water,  and  every  man  can  dig  water  at 
bis  own  door ;  and,'  said  he,  '  they  cannot  bury  a  corpse  there  but  the 
grave  first  drowns  him  ere  it  burys  him.'^^ 

This  further  illustrates  that  the  possibility  of  cutting  off  the 
water  supply,  which  came  from  without,  the  only  weak  point  in 
Hull's  defences,  was  not  really  a  serious  danger.  The  townsmen 
had  had  trouble  in  this  respect  long  before  :  ^^  the  water  came  from 
Anlaby,  three  miles  off,  by  a  conduit  which  entered  the  town  near 
Beverley  Gate.^^  But,  as  Shawe's  words  show,  the  swampy  cha- 
racter of  the  ground  made  the  town  in  a  measure  independent  of 
this.^^  The  scarcity  of  water  was  the  most  serious  privation  of 
the  defenders  during  the  second  siege,  and  it  was  not  very  great. 
A  letter  written  four  days  after  the  king  appeared  before  Beverley 
Gate  notes  that  the  king  'stayed  some  time  in  the  rain  and  so 
returned.'  ^^  If  this  be  so,  the  atmosphere  of  a  wet  April  day  on 
the  swampy  meadow  land  which  then  surrounded  Hull  may  be 
supposed  to  have  still  further  added  to  Charles's  discomfort  at 
being  refused  admittance. 

"When  the  king's  messengers  came  back  to  demand  his  submis- 
sion, Sir  John  Hotham  engaged  the  townsmen  in  a  protestation  of 

3>  L.  J.  V.  17  ;  C.  J.  ii.  547. 

32  Compare  a  letter  from  the  queen  to  the  king,  quoted  by  Symons  {Hullinia,  p.  20). 
She  wishes  she  had  been  her  son  James  (on  23  April).  '  I  would  have  thrown  that 
scoundrel  [Hotham]  over  the  walls,  or  he  would  have  thrown  me.' 

33  Memoirs  of  Shawe,  ed.  J.  E.  Boyle,  p.  24. 

^  Hist  MSS.  Conim.  '  Salisbury  MSS.'  pt.  ix.  p.  139. 

3*  Shawe,  p.  24,  note  2. 

3«  Cf.  a  statement  of  the  provision  in  Hull  at  the  end  of  the  first  siege.  '  Our  well 
in  12  hours  sprung  10  feet  of  water.  Several  were  discovered  that  have  not  been 
used  for  39  years.  No  one  has  yet  had  any  scarcity;  besides  this  and  the  river, 
which  is  fresh  at  low  water,  there  is  in  the  outworks  a  place  called  Bushdyke,  60  yards 
by  10,  which  will  spring  1  foot  depth  in  one  night '  (E.  108,  34). 

3^  Will  Carr  (William  Drummond)  to  Lady  Lilias  Drummond,  27  April  1642 
(Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  15th  Eep„  '  Athole  MSS.'  p.  29). 
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loyalty  to  the  parliament,  and  those  refusing  to  take  it  were  expelled.^® 
He  was  then  occupied  with  the  transference  of  the  magazine  to 
London.  This  was  not  resolved  upon,  as  has  been  stated,  ^^  as  a 
result  of  the  king's  attempt  on  Hull,  but  had  been  proposed  long 
before,'''^  and  had  formed  a  subject  of  discussion  between  the  houses 
since  the  beginning  of  April.^^  But  now  no  time  was  lost.  On  the 
same  day  that  the  resolutions  about  Hull  were  passed  two  ships 
were  sent  north  to  convey  the  arms  to  London.  The  king  wrote 
summoning  to  York  the  four  captains  engaged  in  loading,  but  they 
contented  themselves  with  obtaining  for  their  action  indemnity 
from  parliament.  Two  of  these  captains  returned  to  London  and 
received  the  thanks  of  parliament ;  the  other  two  remained  and 
afterwards  did  good  service  in  the  Humber.  On  31  May  the  lords 
were  informed  that  the  arms  had  reached  London,  and  directed  that 
they  should  be  stored  in  the  Tower  and  in  various  city  halls.^^  A  later 
cargo  was  sent  up  during  the  year,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of 
arms  of  all  sorts  remained  at  HuU.^^  During  the  summer  of  1642 
several  attempts  on  the  town  were  made  by  treachery.  Two  attempts, 
very  similar  in  nature,  by  corrupt  officers  of  the  garrison,  failed 
completely ;  *^  a  third,  when  Lord  Digby  by  accident  obtained  an 
interview  with  the  governor,  was  more  nearly  successful.  But  the 
king  had  resolved  on  bolder  measures.  He  intended  to  attack 
Hull  in  person,  but  waited  for  the  arrival  of  arms  which  Digby  had 
obtained  in  Holland.  Early  in  July  a  small  ship,  the  *  Providence,' 
set  sail.  The  vigilance  of  the  parliamentary  ships  ojff  the  east 
coast  was  now  rewarded  :  Captain  Pigott  boarded  the  *  Providence ' 
and  took  possession ;  but  coming  up  the  Humber  the  royalist 
captain  ran  his  ship  aground  in  Kenningham  Creek,  a  few  miles 
from  Hull,  where  the  water  was  too  shallow  for  the  man-of-war  to 
follow.  Sir  John  Hotham  sent  a  spy,  who  reported  that  guns  had 
been  landed  and  entrenchments  made,  and  thereupon  wrote  to 
London  for  reinforcements.  The  committee  at  Hull  also  wrote  to 
Sir  Philip  Staple  ton  describing  the  position  of  affairs.  Three  of  the 
guns  landed  were  demi-cannon,  and  altogether  more  than  thirty 
pieces  could  be  landed  if  necessary.  Nothing  could  be  done  with- 
out more  men,  and  the  outworks  of  Hull  were  not  tenable.^^     This 

'*  HulVs  Managing  the  Kingdom's  Cause,  p.  7.  *"  By  Eushworth,  iv.  601. 

«  Compare  CaL  S.  P.,  Dom.,  1641-3,  p.  122,  with  C.  J.  ii.  259,  270,  304. 

*i  Ibid.  ii.  532. 

«  L.  J.  V.  70  ;  C.  J.  ii.  594,  631.     Cf.  Vicars,  i.  84. 

*^  See  an  inventory  of  military  stores  prepared  on  the  opening  of  the  second 
siege  in  Hull  Municipal  Eecords.  The  royalist  lord  mayor  of  London,  Sir  Eichard 
Gurney,  made  some  difficulty  about  receiving  the  arms  from  Hull :  he  was  im- 
peached and  committed  to  the  Tower  {L,  J.  v.  197-8). 

**  For  details  see  Vicars,  i.  84  ;  C.  J.  ii.  554 ;  Eushworth,  iv.  600  ;  Some  Speciall 
Passages  24  May-2  June. 

^*  L.  J.  v.  182-3 ;  Portland  MSS.  i.  41.    Clarendon,  Bebelliont  ed.  Macray,  ii. 
209  n. 
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was  unduly  exaggerated  language ;  the  committee  seem  to  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  writing  apprehensive  letters.  But  there  was  some 
ground  for  alarm,  since  by  the  time  these  letters  could  be  read  in 
parliament  the  royalists  were  before  Hull.  On  6  July  the  houses 
ordered  that  500  men  and  two  ships  from  the  Downs  should  be 
sent,  and  that  1,500  more  men  should  be  raised  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
and  before  long  the  reports  from  Hull  became  more  reassuring.^^ 
The  first  siege  of  Hull  lasted  all  the  month  of  July,  and  detailed 
information  is  given  about  the  events  from  day  to  day  ;  but  there 
was  no  serious  fighting. 

A  minor  point  of  general  interest  is  involved  in  the  opening  of 
the  siege,  in  determining  where  the  first  bloodshed  of  the  war  took 
place.  It  is  usual  to  follow  Mr.  Gardiner,  who  says  that  this  was 
at  Manchester  on  15  July,  when  Eichard  Perceval,  the  linen- 
weaver,  was  killed  in  the  affray  between  Lord  Strange  and  the 
townsmen.  But  the  first  troops  left  York  for  Hull  early  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  3  July,'^^  and  by  15  July  the  main  body,  which 
marched  a  few  days  later,  must  have  been  before  the  town  nearly  a 
week.^^  The  meadows  were  flooded  on  the  6th  ;  three  days  later  two 
houses  outside  Beverley  Gate  were  destroyed  by  the  governor's  orders, 
and  on  the  next  day  bombardment  by  the  royalists  began.  On 
10  July  Sir  Thomas  Metham  burnt  some  of  the  town  mills  outside 
the  walls,  and  a  party  of  royalists  crossing  to  Lincolnshire  were 
captured.  On  Tuesday  night,  the  12th,  Sir  John  Meldrum  sallied 
from  Hull  with  500  men  and  captured  a  royahst  fort  which  was 
near  enough  to  the  town  :  after  three  hours'  fighting  many  prisoners 
were  taken,  among  them  Lord  Fauconbridge.*^  All  this  happened 
before  15  July,  and  although  no  list  of  casualties  is  actually  given  it 
would  be  strange  if,  even  taking  into  consideration  seventeenth- 
century  marksmanship,  some  lives  were  not  lost.  Moreover  in 
letters  from  Hull  dated  13  July  it  is  stated  that  vigorous  can- 
nonading had  been  kept  up  during  three  previous  nights  and  that 
some  casualties  must  have  resulted.  It  would  seem  that  Hull 
has  a  valid  claim  to  be  *the  scene  where  the  prologue  was 
enacted '^'^ 

After  this  it  is  strange  to  find  negotiations  still  in  progress." 

**  L.  J,  V.  193-200  ;  C.  J.  ii.  655.  Orders  were  also  sent  to  the  customs  officers  at 
Boston  and  Lynn  to  pass  through  all  provisions  for  Hull  without  delay,  and  the 
Committee  of  Safety  was  to  send  '  100  tun  of  beer.'  The  two  ships  sent  were  the 
♦  Eainbow  '  (Capt.  Blyth)  and  the  '  Unicorn  '  (Rear-Admiral  Trenchfield). 

«  E.  154,  34.  *^  Ibid.  *»  Ibid. ;  E.  107,  32 ;  L.  J.  v.  210. 

*°  Ibid.  V.  217;  cf.  Fairfax  Correspondence,  iii.  12.  The  refusal  of  Charles  at 
Beverley  Gate  in  April  was  opposition  first '  stripped  of  sophistries  and  reduced  to  the 
sword's  point.'     Beverley  Gate  was  really  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

*'  On  11  July  compensation  was  promised  to  farmers  whose  lands  had  been  flooded 
{L.  J.  V.  201 ;  C.  J.  ii.  664),  and  on  the  same  day  a  long  declaration  was  to  be  sent  to 
the  north.  It  contains  the  significant  phrase,  '  The  war  being  by  his  majesty  thus 
begun,  the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament  hold  themselves  bound  in  conscience  to 
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On  13  July  a  messenger  from  the  king  arrived  in  London, 
proposing  terms ;  but,  as  the  preHminary  demand  was  that  Hull 
and  Beverley  should  be  surrendered,  they  were  not  treated 
seriously. ^^  On  the  same  day  that  the  king  fixed  for  the  answer  to 
be  sent  parliament  issued  a  proposal  to  the  city  to  raise  10,000 
men  to  be  trained  and  to  march  under  the  direction  of  parliament. 
Owing  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  north  they  asked  that  this 
proposal  should  be  acted  upon  within  four  days.^^  Meanwhile  the 
royalist  troops  continued  before  Hull,  but  without  accomplishing 
anything  :  200  men  had  been  detached  to  cut  off  the  water  supply, 
and  500  more  to  make  a  fort  at  Barton  to  intercept  ships  passing 
in  the  Humber ;  but  we  hear  of  no  scarcity  of  water,  and  on  18  July 
the  earl  of  Warwick  reported  that  he  had  destroyed  all  the  royalist 
forts. "^'^  At  last  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  27  July,  the  garrison 
made  a  sally  in  force  to  Anlaby,  where  the  royalist  headquarters 
were,  leaving  only  recruits  in  the  town.  Half  the  troops  marched 
by  land  and  the  others  floated  the  water  on  rafts.^^  They  fell 
upon  Lieutenant-Colonel  Duncombe's  troops  and  put  them  to  flight, 
burnt  the  royalist  magazine,  and  took  many  prisoners.  Only  two  or 
three  were  slain,  so  half-hearted  was  the  resistance.  Among  those 
captured  was  a  Cornish  engineer  named  L  any  on,  who  had  boasted 
that  he  could  build  trenches  against  the  flowing  of  any  spring  tides 
and  was  engaged  upon  a  large  mortar  to  throw  grenadoes  into  the 
town.^^  It  was  evident  that  the  royalist  troops  were  completely 
demoralised.^^    The  siege  was  at  once  raised. 

It  is  diflScult  to  see  what  was  the  king's  object  in  besieging  Hull 
at  all,  unless  he  greatly  underestimated  the  resistance  which  it 
would  offer.  A  compact,  well-fortified  town,  entirely  open  to  the  sea, 
defended  by  a  numerous  garrison,  and  further  strengthened  by 
flooded  country  round  about,  was  not  to  be  easily  reduced  by  a 
force  of  miscellaneous  composition  not  numbering  more  than 
2,000  to  2,500  men.  The  parliament's  watch  on  the  river  was  very 
careful :  about  the  middle  of  July  six  small   ships,  fitted   with 

raise  forces  for  the  preservation  and  peace  of  the  kingdom  and  protection  of  the  subjects 
in  their  persons  and  estates  according  to  law,  and  defence  and  security  of  parliament.* 

^2  L.  J.  V.  217  ;  Perfect  Diumall  (Williams),  11-18  July. 

5'  New  Propositions  propounded  to  the  City  of  London  15  July  1642, 

5*  Perfect  Diumall  (Cook),  18-25  July.  ^^  g.  108, 40. 

58  E.  107,  34  ;  E.  108,  40  ;  E.  109,  35. 

"  Cf.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  5th  Eep.,  app.  191,  Thomas  Gower  to  Sir  E.  Leveson, 
where  an  account  of  this  sortie  is  given.  '  Captains  Lowinger  and  Legarde  sallied 
by  night,  and  avoiding  the  highways,  by  passing  the  dykes  upon  portable  bridges,  they 
came  three  miles  from  Hull,  and  making  a  stand  with  40  horse  and  some  200  foot, 
they  fell  into  the  town  of  Anlaby,  .  .  .  and  letting  alone  the  corps  du  guarde,  took  all 
the  rest  between  sleeping  and  waking,  beat  up  the  quarter,  surprised  the  sentinel 
(whom  they  slew),  hurt  some  others,  and  carried  12  or  13  prisoners  away  .  .  ,  and 
frighted  the  regiment  so  abominably  that  the  next  day  at  noon  the  highways  were 
filled  with  runaways,  and  in  three  companies  they  could  not  muster  15  men.' 
VOL.    XX. — NO.    LXXIX.  H  H 
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ordnance,  were  sent  for  service  in  shallow  water,^^  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  siege  the  royalists  dared  not  show  themselves  on  the 
Humber  at  all.  Moreover  their  troops  were  not  near  the  walls,^^ 
and  the  moral  of  the  men  was  poor.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  force 
were  the  men  of  the  array  who  had  no  wish  to  fight ;  it  is  stated 
that  they  had  been  brought  to  Hull  under  false  pretences,  having 
been  told  that  they  were  to  march  elsewhere,^^  and  also  that  a 
few  men  only  from  each  company  were  selected.  Probably  the 
king  thought  it  an  opportunity  for  keeping  his  army  together ;  ^^ 
but  the  ignominious  repulse  before  Hull  was  of  ill  omen  for  what 
should  follow  the  raising  of  the  standard  at  Nottingham  only  three 
weeks  afterwards. 

The  centre  of  general  interest  was  now  transferred  to  the  south 
of  England,  and  Hull  was  for  the  time  free  from  danger.  The 
Hothams  were  at  the  height  of  their  power.  Sir  John  was 
empowered  to  imprison  any  persons  he  might  think  dangerous, 
and  was  allowed  5L  per  day  for  his  expenses  as  governor  ;^2 
and  his  son,  who  directed  the  sallies  into  the  neighbouring 
country  made  by  the  garrison,  secured  his  greatest  success  when, 
taking  advantage  of  the  pacification,  he  occupied  Cawood  Castle, 
eight  miles  from  York  (4  Oct.)  Moreover  in  a  dispute  between 
the  governor  and  Mr.  Pelham,  M.P.  for  Hull,  about  the  conduct 
of  some  troops,  the  parliament  upheld  Hotham,  though  in  view 
of  subsequent  events  he  may  very  well  have  been  in  the  wrong.^^ 
Both  the  Hothams  were  less  faithful  supporters  of  the  parliament 
than  it  supposed.  It  was  perhaps  rather  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Sir  John  Hotham  should  have  been  made  governor  of  Hull  at 
all,  since  he  had  originally  been  a  member  of  the  court  party 
and  had  first  come  into  prominence  as  a  dependent  of  Strafford, 
as  deputy  for  whom  when  Strafford  was  president  of  the  north  he 
had  governed  Hull  once  before.  Moreover  his  defection  had  taken 
place  on  a  personal  matter,^*  and  though  his  severance  from  the 
royalists  seemed  complete  ^^  there  were  not  wanting  rumours, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Hull,  which  called  into  question  his  zeal  for 
the  parliamentary  cause.    He  was  not  the  man  to  keep  his  head 

58  Perfect  Diurizall  (Cook),  18-25  July. 

*9  Cf.  Hist,  MSS,  Comm.  5th  Rep.,  app.  191,  'The  nearest  about  a  mile  off.' 
Cf.  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  Memoirs,  p.  208.  *  The  king  did  not  form  a  regular  siege.' 
Sir  Henry  Slingsby  {Diary,  p.  75)  says  Charles  '  made  some  show  to  block  up  the  town 
of  Hull.' 

^  E.  109,  35.  Rushworth  says  that  the  royalist  cavalry  made  all  the  fighting  ;  the 
foot  who  were  men  of  the  array  offered  little  resistance  (iv.  611). 

«»  E.  108,  24  ;  E.  109,  31.  "  C.  J.  ii.  695,  729. 

"*  Ibid.  ii.  863.    For  the  letters  dealing  with  this  dispute  see  Portland  MSS.  i.  66-7. 

'*  See  the  article  on  Hotham  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.  He  had  seceded  when 
displaced  at  Hull  by  Capt.  Legg. 

^*  Hotham  and  two  others  were  imprisoned  after  the  Short  Parliament  (Fairfax 
Correspondence,  i.  405).    After  his  quarrel  with  the  royalists  Hotham  refused  to  pay 
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in  a  crisis.    Hasty,  unwise,  selfish,  and  covetous,  he  seems  soon  to 
have  made  himself  unpopular  in  Hull.^^    His  connexion  too  with 
the  popular  party  was  entirely  on  the  political  side ;  for  he  had 
no   sympathy  with   puritan   ideals.     Any  doubts   that   may  have 
arisen   in   London  were   apparently  dispelled  by  his   conduct   as 
governor  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1642.  .  He  denied  the 
king  entrance,  and  he  afterwards  defended  Hull  against  him :  the 
parliament   did   not   as   yet  know  of  his   dallying  with   Digby's 
proposals.    But  probably  the  significance  of  these  events  was  that 
they  turned  Hotham  by  force  of  circumstances  towards  the  royalist 
<jause.     Another   factor  was  that  Sir  John  Hotham's   desire  for 
peace  was  probably  sincere.     Three  weeks  before   the  battle  of 
Edgehill  he  wrote  to  the  speaker  and  to  the  earls  of  Northumber- 
land  and  Holland,  the  leaders  of  the  peace  party  in  the  lords, 
urging  them  to  use  all  efforts  to  bring  about  pacification,  *  for  if  the 
sword  were  once  drawn  it  would   be  with  us  as  it  was  with  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  when  'twas  said  who- 
ever had  the  better  the  Roman  liberty  was  sure  to  have  the  worst.' ^^ 
In  the  events  that  followed  Sir  John  Hotham's  hand  v^as  pror 
hably  forced  by  his  son,  Captain  Hotham,  who  was  really  the  moving 
spirit  in  the  negotiations  with  the  royalists  which  now  began.     The 
appointment   of  Lord  Fairfax   as  general  in  Yorkshire,  in  the 
autumn  of  1642,  first  excited  the  jealousy  of  Captain  Hotham,  who 
had  before'  been  practically  supreme  and  w^anted  the  post  for  him- 
self.   Like  his  father,  the  younger  Hotham  was  rash  and  head- 
strong, but  he  was  inferior  to  his  father  in  all  higher  qualities. 
Sir  John  is  credited  by  his  opponents  with  constancy  in  friend- 
ship and  love  of  liberty,^^  but  his  son  thought   only  of  his  own 
interest.     He  did  not  conceal  his  chagrin  at  being  superseded,  and 
though  through  the  influence  of  Essex  he  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
general,^^  Fairfax   feared  he   was   not    to    be    trusted.^^      As   a 
matter  of  fact  Captain  Hotham  had  begun  correspondence  with 
the  earl  of  Newcastle  in  December  1642.     This  was  carried  on 
through  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Hotham's.     Hotham's  letters  are  mostly  in  a  submissive  strain,  with 
many  expressions  of  his  desire  for  peace.^^      In  February  164f , 
when  the  queen  landed  at  Bridlington,  Hotham  had  an  interview 

ship  money,  which  he  had  enforced  as  sheriff  in  1634  by  a  letter  written  by  him  to  the 
corporation  of  Hull,  March  1634  (Hull  Kecords). 

««  According  to  the  Claretidon  State  Papers,  ii.  182,  Hotham  declared  before  he 
left  London  that  if  the  king  came  to  Hull|he  would  admit  him ;  and  that  he  tried  to  get 
an  opinion  from  parliament  as  to  what  he  should  do  in  such  a  case,  but  without  success. 

•"■  Eush worth,  v.  275.  «*  Clarendon  State  Papers,  ii.  184. 

"^  Fairfax  Correspondence,  iii.  38,  40. 

'»  Sir  T.  Fairfax  to  Lord  Fairfax,  27  Jan.  164|  :  'No  order  will  be  obeyed  by 
him  but  what  he  please,  unless  some  order  be  to  restrain  him  '  {Fairfax  Correspon- 
dence, iii.  36). 

''  Portland  MSS.  I  80-106. 

H  H  2 
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with  her,  and  definite  proposals  for  the  surrender  of  Hull  were 
made  to  him.  His  terms  are  said  to  have  been  a  viscounty  for  his 
father  and  a  barony  for  himself,  20,000L  in  money,  and  the 
governorship  of  Hull  to  Sir  John  Hotham  for  life.^^  If  these 
demands  were  entertained,  the  queen  either  overestimated  the 
Hothams'  services  or  more  probably  thought  the  possession  of  Hull 
was  worth  a  good  price.  Still  nothing  definite  was  done.  Captain 
Hotham  would  not  make  up  his  mind,  though  he  still  made 
elaborate  professions  of  loyalty.^^  *  Nothing  that  can  accommodate 
the  queen  shall  receive  hindrance  from  me,'  he  writes,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  the  suspicions  of  parliament  had  been  aroused. 

Eumours  of  dissension  between  the  Hothams  and  the  Fairfaxes 
began  to  get  abroad  early  in  1643.^*  When  the  dissensions 
became  open  it  was  obviously  Hotham  who  put  himself  in  the 
wrong.^^  Early  in  the  summer  intercepted  letters  warned  the 
parliament  of  the  increasing  danger,  and  Sir  Matthew  Boynton, 
brother-in-law  of  Sir  John  Hotham,  was  directed  to  keep  a  strict 
watch.''^  Sir  John  confirmed  the  suspicions  by  the  detention 
of  Sir  William  AUenson  in  Hull  and  the  release  of  Captain  Brown 
Bushell,  the  betrayer  of  Scarborough  Castle  ;  and  the  younger 
Hotham's  conduct  had  now  passed  all  bounds.  He  had  been 
transferred  to  Lincolnshire,  that  he  might  be  the  better  watched  ; 
but  this  failed  to  control  him.  His  men  lived  at  free  quarters  on  the 
country  and  plundered  all  alike,  and  messengers  constantly  passed 
between  him  and  Newark , where  the  queen  was  lodging.^^  The  climax 
came  when,  having  a  dispute  with  Lord  Grey  about  some  provender, 
he  challenged  him  to  fight  the  matter  out  between  their  troops  :  and 
he  turned  two  pieces  of  ordnance  on  Colonel  Cromwell  himself.  His 
servant  betrayed  him  and  he  was  lodged  in  Nottingham  Castle, 
whence  he  wrote  to  parliament  offering  to  stand  his  trial ;  but, 
escaping,  he  went  instead  to  Hull.^^  The  queen  seems  still  to  have 
hoped  for  something  from  the  Hothams'  promises,^^  and  now  for 

"  Clarendon  State  Papers,  ii.  183. 

"  See  his  letter  to  Newcastle  dated  22  March  164f  {Portland  MSS.  i.  99). 
Capt.  Hotham  had  strongly  urged  the  lords  to  disavow  Capt.  Batten's  firing  on  the 
queen  at  Bridlington  in  February  (100  d  47). 

'*  The  Kingdom's  Weekly  Intelligencer,  10-17  Jan.  164|.  The  royalist  Mercurius 
Aulicus  reported  on  7  Feb.  that  Hotham  was  to  be  replaced  by  ^  some  one  more  tract- 
able.' 

^*  *  Hotham  was  as  high  and  morose  as  the  other  was  meek  and  courteous : ' 
Whitelock,  p.  70.  "  Ibid. ;  Vicars,  i.  366. 

"  '  Hotham  and  Gell's  men  not  only  lay  upon  free  quarter  (as  all  the  rest),  but 
made  such  a  havoc  and  plunder  of  friend  and  foe  that  it  was  a  sad  thing  for  anyone 
that  had  a  generous  heart  to  behold  it.'  Hotham  '  had  a  great  deal  of  wicked  wit,  and 
would  make  sport  with  the  miseries  of  the  poor  country ;  and  having  treason  in  his 
heart,  licensed  his  soldiers  (which  were  the  scum  of  mankind)  to  all  the  villanies  in 
the  country  which  might  make  their  party  odious '  {Memoirs  of  Col.  Hutchinso?i, 
pp.  151-2). 

"  Parliament's  Scout's  Discovery,  6-13  July;  Perfect  Diurnal  (Coles),  10-17  July. 

'»  The  queen  to  the  king,  27  Jan.  1643,  printed  in  Eushworth,  v.  274. 
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the  first  time  they  certainly  made  an  attempt  actually  to  betray  the 
town.  The  time  was  suitable  if  their  plans  had  been  well  laid,  for 
the  date  chosen  was  28  June,  when  Fairfax  was  retreating  before 
Newcastle,  and  two  days  before  his  defeat  at  Adwalton  Moor  ;  but 
their  plans  were  not  well  laid.  By  the  time  that  Newcastle  had 
won  his  victory  the  Hothams  were  both  secured  and  Hull  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  townsmen. 

The  actual  discovery  of  the  plot  is  said  to  have  come  from  an 
attempt  of  Sir  John  Hotham  to  win  over  the  master  of  the 
*  Hercules,'  one  of  the  parliamentary  ships  in  the  Humber.^^  If  the 
story  be  true  it  would  seem  to  illustrate  Hotham's  rashness,  for 
Captain  Moyer,  captain  of  the  *  Hercules,'  had  showed  great  energy 
in  the  parliament's  service.  He  was  at  once  informed  of  what  had 
taken  place,  and  sent  the  intelligence  to  the  sheriff  in  Hull.  The 
unanimity  of  feeling  in  the  town  was  now  demonstrated.  It  was 
late  on  Wednesday  night,  29  June,  when  the  news  came  from 
Captain  Moyer  ;  and  though  the  mayor,  having  hastily  summoned 
a  few  aldermen,  refused  to  move,  the  townsmen  were  quietly 
roused  and  prepared  for  action.  At  dawn  they  assembled  in  the 
narrow  lanes  off  the  High  Street,  and  in  a  few  hours,  without  striking 
a  blow,  the  forts  were  in  their  hands.  Captain  Hotham  and  the 
officers  of  his  party  were  all  seized.  They  seem  to  have  been 
completely  surprised,  and  we  hear  of  only  one  who  offered  any  resist- 
ance.^^ No  one  ventured  to  lay  hands  on  the  governor,  and  the 
town  had  been  secured  for  two  hours  before  he  was  informed  of  it. 
At  7  o'clock  Sir  John  Hotham  heard  of  what  had  happened,  and, 
followed  by  his  six  lifeguards,  fled  by  way  of  Beverley  Gate.^^ 
Meeting  a  man  riding  in  on  horseback  he  mounted  and  galloped 
along  the  Beverley  road.  His  lifeguards,  being  on  foot,  were 
easily  taken.  Hotham  himself  wasted  so  much  time  on  the  way 
to  Beverley  in  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  cross  the  Hull  by 
ferries  that  the  news  of  his  flight  reached  Beverley  before  him,  and 
on  arriving  there  he  was  seized,  together  with  Sir  Edward  Khodes, 
governor  of  the  town,  who  was  a  party  to  the  plot.^^  They  were 
carried  back  to  Hull  the  same  day,  and  at  their  own  request  placed 
on  board  the  *  Hercules,'  for  safety  from  the  anger  of  the  towns- 
men. A  few  days  later  Captain  Hotham,  who  had  been  strongly 
guarded  at  a  house  in  the  town,  was  transferred  to  the  '  Hercules,' 

^"  Certain  Informations,  3-10  July. 

^»  A  Triie  Relation  of  the  Discovery  of  a  Plot,  &c.,  4  July  1643.  All  the  detafls 
are  given  in  HulVs  Managing  the  Kingdom's  Cause,  p.  10. 

**  '  These  had  a  little  while  before  begun  to  attend  him  in  the  same  red  coats  which 
the  earl  of  Strafford  made  for  his  Ufe  guard  : '  A  True  Relation,  &e. 

8'  Sir  John  Hotham  is  said  to  have  offered  bribes  at  the  ferries,  but  the  water  was 
too  low.  The  Hull  is  not  a  wide  river,  but  fairly  swift,  and  the  banks  are  steep.  On 
arriving  at  Beverley  Hotham  tried  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  some  soldiers  in  the 
market-place.  When  arrested  he  attempted  flight,  but  was  knocked  off  his  horse  by 
a  trooper. 
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which  conveyed  the  conspirators  to  London.  By  the  end  of  their 
long  trial  the  Hothams  may  have  been  able  to  see  that  their  own 
personal  interest,  which  chiefly  weighed  with  them,  would  have 
been  better  served  by  .their  adherence  to  the  parliamentary  cause. 
In  royalist  opinion  their  fate  provided  an  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  parliament  rewarded  its  faithful  servants.^* 

In  Hull  the  mayor,  Thomas  Eaikes,  was  appointed  provisional 
governor  and  a  committee  of  fourteen  persons  entrusted  with  the 
direction  of  affairs.  Troops  were  sent  to  strengthen  Beverley,  as 
the  royalists,  in  expectation  of  the  surrender  of  Hull  to  them,  were 
advancing  from  the  north.^^  On  8  July  an  order  for  indemnifying 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  seizure  of  the  Hothams  was  read 
in  the  house  of  commons.  Twelve  names  were  mentioned  in  it^ 
but  the  townsmen  complained  of  its  insufficiency.^^  A  further  pro- 
test from  the  town  was  more  effective.  The  parliament  proposed 
to  appoint  Sir  Matthew  Boynton  to  govern  Hull  and  to  control  the 
East  Biding,  while  the  townsmen  wished  for  Lord  Fairfax.^'^ 
The  news  of  the  arrest  of  the  Hothams  had  reached  the  Fair- 
faxes opportunely  at  Bradford  on  the  day  after  their  defeat  at 
Adwalton  Moor  ;  ^^  for  they  were  uncertain  whither  to  go.  Sir  John 
Hotham  having  declared  that  he  would  shut  the  gates  against  them. 
They  immediately  retreated  east,  closely  pursued  by  Newcastle,  and 
entered  Hull  on  4  July.®^  A  week  later  the  commons  suggested 
that  Lord  Fairfax  should  be  made  governor  of  Hull,  and  he  wa& 
formally  appointed  on  22  July.^^  Newcastle,  instead  of  attacking 
Hull  at  once,  turned  aside  into  Lincolnshire,  where  he  remained 
more  than  a  month.  Thus  fortune  again  apparently  favoured  the 
parliamentary  cause :  the  arrest  of  the  Hothams  gave  Fairfax  a 
place  of  retreat  when  he  most  needed  it,  and  Newcastle  neglected  to 
press  a  sudden  advantage,  in  which  lay  his  only  real  chance  of 
success. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  August  that  Newcastle  again 
approached  Hull,  his  forces  numbering  15,000  to  16,000  men.^^ 
The  second  siege  was  undertaken,  it  was  said,  by  the  advice  of  his 
lieutenant-general,  King,  who  thought  that  Hull  might  be  captured 
by  a  sufficiently  large  force.^^     Newcastle  of  course  was  in  an  over- 

^*  Mercurius  Aulicus,  3  July,  '  whom  the  world  sees  are  bountiful  good  masters 
to  knock  down  him  with  the  butt  end  of  a  musket,  him  who  had  furnished  them  with 
the  king's  whole  magazine.  •  So  richly  doth  the  devil  reward  his  faithful  servants.' 

«^  Hull  Letters,  ed.  T.  T.  Wildreidge,  p.  151. 

««  C.  J.  iii.  159 ;  cf.  L.  J.  v.  119 ;  Hull  Letters,  pp.  39-41. 

"  L.  J.  vi.  120  ;  C.  J.  iii.  120 :  Hull  Letters,  p.  38.  «»  Eushworth,  v.  279. 

^^  Ibid. ;  Sir  T.  Fairfax,  Slwrt  Memorials,  &g.,  pp.  74-80.  Sir  T.  Fairfax  controlled 
the  rearguard  and  was  forced  to  make  a  d^toiir  in  Lincolnshire,  only  reaching  Hull, 
wounded,  on  the  evening  of  4  July.     Lord  Fairfax  had  arrived  in  the  morning. 

^"  C.  J.  iii.  178  ;  L.  J.  vi.  145  ;  Fairfax  Correspondeyice,  iii.  51. 

»'  Sir  T.  Fairfax,  SJwrt  Memorials,  p.  98,  says  4,000  horse  and  12,000  foot.  Other 
estimates  give  15,000  altogether. 

»*  Diary  of  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  p.  99  ;  Warwick's  Memoirs,  p.  210. 
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whelming  majority,  but  without  the  command  of  the  sea,  which  he 
made  no  attempt  to  gain,  any  attack  on  Hull  was  made  difficult 
enough  to  neutralise  his  superiority  of  mere  numbers.  During  the 
last  week  of  August  his  troops  approached  Beverley,  which  was  then 
defended  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  with  some  twenty  troops  of  horse 
and  1,800  foot.  Fairfax  asked  for  leave  to  retire  at  once,  but  the 
committee  interfered,  and  when  the  order  for  retreat  was  given, 
the  royalists  were  so  near  that  he  had  to  fight  rearguard  actions  on 
the  way  and  reached  Hull  with  difficulty.^^  The  inhabitants  of 
Beverley  and  of  the  country  between  Beverley  and  Hull,  however, 
were  greatly  disappointed  at  his  retreat,  for  they  had  thought 
that  Beverley  was  defensible.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  and  his  troops  at  free  quarters  for  six  or  eight 
weeks,  *  without  paying  anything,'  but  to  be  left  to  the  royalists 
was  infinitely  worse.^^ 

This  was  on  28  Aug.,  and  in  four  or  five  days  the  royalists 
were  within  a  mile  of  Hull.  Their  main  body  was  quartered  round 
Cottingham  and  Newland,  and  siege  works  began  to  be  erected 
nearer  to  the  walls.  At  first  after  some  skirmishing  on  the  north 
side,  during  which  the  townsmen  once  outflanked  them  along  the 
bank  of  the  Hull  and  compelled  a  retreat,  a  fort  was  established  not 
far  from  the  walls  on  this  side,  but  when  the  banks  had  been  cut 
and  the  country  flooded,  the  royalists  moved  to  the  west  of  the 
town,  where  there  were  several  eminences  standing  above  the  water. 
Works  were  also  constructed  along  the  bank  of  the  Humber.  The 
banks  were  not  cut  till  14  Sept.,  probably  because  Fairfax  did 
not  consider  the  enemy  near  enough  to  be  dangerous  before  that 
date.  Unfortunately  no  very  accurate  identification  of  the  works 
and  of  the  position  of  the  fighting  is  possible.  During  the  later 
part  of  the  siege  several  of  the  royalists'  works  were  made  near  the 
gallows,  which  gave  the  defenders  an  obvious  occasion  for  pleasantry 
at  their  expense ;  but  we  are  not  told  where  the  gallows  really  were.^^ 
The  centre  of  later  operations  was  the  west  jetty,  which  ran  out  into 
the  Humber  a  short  distance  from  the  western  wall  of  the  town. 
After  the  royalists'  works  had  been  moved  to  the  west  their 
principal  fort  was  opposite  to  this  point.  The  Humber  bank  was 
evidently  the  highest  ground  and  less  likely  to  be  overflowed  by 

*'  See  his  comments  in  Short  Memorials,  p.  101. 

**  '  They  left  us  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  (whose  mercies  are  cruel).  .  .  .  All  our 
horses,  sheep,  and  beasts  are  driven  away,  the  most  of  our  houses  plundered,  our  corn 
lost  in  the  fields,  our  hay  drowned,  spoiled,  and  wasted  '  (letter  of  B.  Burton  to  Sir 
John  Barrington  in  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  7th  Kep.,  app.  567-8).  Besides  this  letter, 
which  gives  a  long  account  of  the  siege  (for  Burton  took  refuge  in  Hull),  there  is  a 
minute  description  in  Hulls  Managing  the  Kingdom's  Cause.  There  are  thus, 
besides  accounts  in  Kushworth  and  other  writers,  two  contemporary  authorities. 

^*  In  an  old  map  of  Hull  in  the  British  Museum  some  gallows  are  marked  close  by 
Beverley  Gate;  but  these  seem  certainly  not  to  be  those  referred  to,  as  the  later 
operations  must  have  been  more  to  the  south. 
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tides.^^  But  we  are  told  that  the  royalists  were  never  near  enough 
to  shoot  grenadoes  into  the  town  :  ^^  they  attempted  to  set  fire  to 
the  houses  by  loading  their  big  guns  with  red-hot  shot,  but  without 
effect.  Fairfax  ordered  combustibles  to  be  placed  in  cellars,  and 
made  each  townsman  watch  his  own  house. 

In  addition  to  their  discomfort  through  the  flooded  country 
they  had  further  to  bear  very  wet  weather.  Sir  Philip  Warwick's 
account  of  his  visit  to  Newcastle  during  the  siege  has  been  often 
quoted.  He  tells  us  that  he  went  down  to  the  works  '  and  found  (the 
season  having  been  very  wet)  his  men  standing  ankle-deep  in  dirt 
and  at  a  great  distance  from  the  town,  so  as  I  conceived  that  those 
without  were  likelier  to  rot  than  those  within  to  starve,  and  by 
assault  there  was  not  the  least  probability  to  carry  it.'  ^^  Plainly 
in  Hull  itself  there  was  no  fear  of  defeat.^^  Towards  the  end  of 
September  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  transferred  the  horse  to  Lincoln- 
shire, about  20  troops  in  all :  they  were  of  no  use  in  Hull,  and  many 
of  the  animals  were  dying  for  want  of  fodder  and  fresh  water.  This 
was  done  as  the  result  of  a  visit  made  by  Colonel  Cromwell  and 
Lord  Willoughby  on  26  Sept.  Communication  from  without  was 
also  in  no  danger.  On  10  Oct.,  the  day  before  the  sally  which 
decided  the  raising  of  the  siege,  the  watch  on  the  town  walls  was 
ordered  to  be  set  every  third  night  instead  of  every  second.^^^  Few 
things  happened  in  the  town  to  break  the  monotony.  On  16  Sept., 
however,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  a  gunner,  the  north  blockhouse 
was  partly  blown  up  and  a  serious  accident  only  just  averted. 
On  30  Sept.  the  election  of  mayor  was  proceeded  with  as  usual. 
The  vote  w^as  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  re-election  of  Thomas 
Kaikes  :  he  at  first  refused,  and  only  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of 
Lord  Fairfax,  who  entered  the  room  during  the  proceedings. ^^^ 

It  was  of  course  only  to  be  expected  that  there  was  little  actual 
fighting.  In  September  a  sortie  was  made  from  the  town,  which 
was  repulsed.^02  On  the  28th  the  royahst  magazine  at  Cottingham 
was  blown  up,  but  this  may  have  been  done  by  accident.  Sorties 
were  made  from  time  to  time  against  new  works  constructed  by  the 
royalists,  as  on  4  Oct.,  when  400  men  were  sent  against  a  fort 

^^  HulVs  Managing  the  Kifigdom's  Cause,  pp.  16,  17.  On  3  Oct.  the  spring  tides 
overflowed  nearly  all  the  royalist  works. 

"  Vicars,  ii.  30. 

"8  Memoirs,  p.  210 ;  cf .  Diary  of  Sir  H.  Slingsby,  p.  101. 

^8  Cf.  a  letter  in  Hist.  MSS.  Conim.,  7th  Kep.,  app.  564.  Wm.  Harlakenden  to 
Sir  T.  B.,  30  Sept.  '  The  captain  that  comes  from  Col.  Cromwell  was  very  lately 
in  Hull  and  stayed  three  days.  Lord  Fairfax  and  his  lady  are  very  well,  and  Lady 
Fairfax  gave  him  this  motto  in  a  favour,  "  Eather  dye  than  truth  deny."  They  in 
Hull  that  are  honest  fear  the  earl  of  Newcastle's  forces  no  more  than  a  fly.' 

>"»  Bench  Book,  Hull,  p.  296.  Cf.  a  letter  in  Hist.  MSS.  Conim.,  7th  Rep.,  app., 
p.  564.  loi  Bench  Book,  p.  295. 

"2  The  royalists  made  the  most  of  this  success.  See  the  Life  of  Newcastle,  by  the 
duchess  of  Newcastle,  p.  47. 
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built  north  of  the  town.  Concerning  this  we  are  told  that  the  day 
had  been  set  apart  for  fasting  and  prayer,  and  a  late  service  had  to 
be  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  volunteers.^^^  At 
length,  after  a  reinforcement  of  500  men,  under  Sir  John  Meldrum, 
had  been  received  on  5  Oct.,  a  sally  in  force  was  resolved  on.  After 
a  royalist  attack  had  been  repulsed  on  9  Oct.  this  was  made  two 
days  later,  and  after  about  five  hours'  fighting,  with  varying  fortune, 
all  the  royalist  positions  were  taken  and  many  guns  captured. ^^'^  On 
the  day  following  the  siege  was  raised.  During  the  fighting  of 
11  Oct.  the  noise  of  the  engagement  at  Winceby  could  be  heard 
across  the  river,  and  this  gave  Newcastle  a  plausible  reason  for 
raising  the  siege. ^^^ 

Of  the  state  of  Hull  during  its  progress  not  very  much  can  be 
learnt.  It  was  boasted  that  there  was  no  lack  of  provisions  or 
water,  and  that  contributions  were  given  readily  ;  ^^^  but  the  want 
of  ready  money  no  doubt  continued  to  hamper  Fairfax  during  the 
siege,  as  it  had  done  before.  As  to  the  numbers  killed,  each 
side  gives  exaggerated  estimates  of  the  losses  of  the  other  ;  in  the 
nature  of  things  these  losses  cannot  have  been  great.  One  fact 
reported  is  that  a  few  days  before  the  end  of  the  siege  the  church- 
wardens stated  that  the  burial  ground  at  the  church  was  full  and 
applied  for  another.  This  would  indicate,  since  there  was  no 
epidemic  at  the  time,  that  the  casualties  were  greater  than  was 
elsewhere  acknowledged.^^^ 

Oct.  12  was  appointed  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving,  and  was 
so  observed  until  the  Eestoration.  In  spite  of  reports  to  the  con- 
trary there  was  probably  little  royalist  feeling  in  the  town  during 
the  siege :  the  address  presented  to  Charles  II,  though  fulsome, 
was  probably  a  measure  of  prudence ;  later  on  a  life-size  equestrian 
statue  of  King  William  the  Deliverer  was  raised,  and  still 
stands  in  the  marketplace.  The  resistance  of  Hull  at  a  time 
when  the  parliamentary  cause  was  not  flourishing  had  important 
results.  '  The  failure  of  Newcastle  to  take  Hull  had  far  greater 
influence  on  the  progress  of  the  war  than  the  failure  of  Charles 
to  take  Gloucester.  Yet,  important  as  it  was  from  a  strategical 
point  of  view,  it  was  still  more  important  as  revealing  a  soldier- 
like capacity  in  the  parliamentary  ranks  and  a  heartiness  of  co- 
operation between  the  parliamentary  leaders.'  '^^^ 

Ernest  Broxap. 

'"^  Hull's  Managing  the  Kingdom's  Cause,  p.  17. 

*°*  Eushworth's  account,  and  that  of  De  la  Pryme,  first  historian  of  Hull  (manu- 
script in  the  British  Museum),  are  practically  taken  from  Hull's  Managing,  &c. 
Cf.  Vicars,  ii.  31-2,  for  a  letter  written  by  Sir  J.  Meldrum  to  the  speaker. 

'"*  Life  of  Newcastle,  p.  48 ;  Mercurius  Aulicus,  17  Oct. 

'»«  Hull's  Managing  the  Kingdom's  Cause,  p.  23.  *"  De  la  Pryme. 

'"8  Gardiner,  Great  Civil  War,  i.  284. 
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Notes  and  Documents 


The  Alleged  Settlement  of  the  Parisii  in  Lincolnshire, 

Sir  James  Eamsay  describes  the  establishment  of  the  Eomans  at 
Lincoln  (Lindum)  as  *  marking  a  third  stage '  of  their  conquest  of 
Britain,  and  he  remarks  that  '  this  acquisition  may  be  regarded  as 
won  from  the  Parisii,  a  tribe  noticed  by  Ptolemy  and  usually  placed 
north  of  the  Humber.  But  their  proper  seat  seems  fixed  by  the 
fact  that  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century  "  Paris  "  was  still  the 
name  of  a  district  round  Horncastle  to  which  we  owe  our  great 
chronicler  Matthew  Paris.'^  The  authority  vouched  for  this 
Lincolnshire  Paris  is  Sir  Frederic  Madden.^  This  passage  of  Sir 
James  Eamsay's  book  has  led  Professor  Ehys  to  add,  in  the 
recently  published  third  edition  of  his  Celtic  Britaiuy  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  Parisii  as  occupying  Holderness  and  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds,  and  *  possibly  the  whole  coast  from  the  Humber  to  the 
Tees,'  of  the  earlier  editions,  the  statement  that  '  it  is  also  very 
possible  that  they  took  possession  of  a  large  tract  of  country  to 
the  south  of  the  Humber.'  ^  Accordingly  in  the  map  given  in  the 
third  edition  the  name  of  the  Parisii  displaces  that  of  the  Coritani 
in  Lincolnshire. 

The  objections  to  this  new  location  of  the  Parisii  are  very 
serious.  In  the  first  place  we  have  the  clear  evidence  of  Ptolemy, 
writing  some  half-century  after  the  period  assigned  by  Sir  James 
Eamsay  for  the  occupation  of  Lincoln  by  the  Eomans,  that  the 
Parisii  were  settled  along  the  east  coast  of  Yorkshire.  Secondly, 
he  describes  the  Coritani  as  being  settled  round  their  chief  towns 
of  Lindon  and  Eatae.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  identity  of 
these  towns  with  Lincoln  and  Leicester.  Horncastle  lies  to  the 
south-east  of  the  former,  and  it  is  therefore  obvious  that  any 
settlement  of  the  Parisii  round  Horncastle  must  have  been  cut  off 
from  their  fellows  in  Yorkshire  by  the  Coritani  at  Lincoln.  To 
account  for  the  possession  of  that  city  and  the  greater  part  of 

'  Foundations  of  England,  i.  61.  This  Lincolnshire  origin  of  the  St.  Albans 
chronicler  is  an  inference  of  Sir  James  Eamsay,  depending  entirely  upon  this  alleged 
district  called  '  Paris.' 

^  Preface  to  Matthew  Paris's  Historia  Minor,  iii.  p.  viii. 

"  P.  40. 
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Lincolnshire  by  the  latter  tribe  in  Ptolemy's  time  we  should  be 
driven  to  hold  that  they  had  reconquered  Lincolnshire  from  the 
Parisii.  The  survival  of  British  tribal  names  through  the  Koman 
occupation  and  the  English  conquest  is  so  exceedingly  rare  in  the 
east  of  England  that  the  existence  of  a  district  deriving  its  name 
from  the  Parisii  requires  the  most  unimpeachable  proof.  The  very 
form  of  the  district  name  alleged  by  Sir  James  Kamsay  raises 
grave  doubts  as  to  its  derivation  from  Parisii.  Such  a  name  as 
the  latter  could  not  have  been  submitted  for  centuries  to  the  action 
of  Old  English  sound  changes  without  suffering  mutation  of  the 
vowel  of  the  root  syllable  from  a  to  e,  so  that  the  Old  English  form 
would  have  been  *  Perise,  and  probably  *  Perse  with  syncope. 
This  latter  is  actually  the  form  assumed  by  the  name  of  the  French 
city  in  the  chronicle  under  the  year  660,  where  Beda's  Parisiorum 
episcopus  is  represented  by  Persa  hiscop(dom)^  A  similar  mutation 
of  a  toe  before  the  following  i  would  occur  in  Welsh,  and  we  may 
perhaps  recognise  the  Parisii  in  the  Cair  Peris  ^  of  the  list  of  cities 
appended  to  Nennius.  But  this  Welsh  change  is  possibly,  though 
not  certainly,  later  than  the  date  of  the  English  conquest  of  Lin- 
colnshire. 

There  is  moreover  no  evidence  that  a  district  in  Lincolnshire 
bore  the  name  Paris  in  the  thirteenth  century,  or  indeed  at  any 
other  time.  Turning  to  Madden's  work,  we  find  therein  no  state- 
ment of  the  existence  of  such  a  district,  and  not  even  a  suggestion 
that  there  may  have  been  one  so  called.  Madden  simply  collected 
from  such  of  the  public  records  as  were  accessible  in  print  in  his 
time  and  from  charters  in  the  British  Museum  the  occurrences  of 
the  surname  Paris,  de  Parisius,^  &c.,  as  corroborating  his  view  that 
the  chronicler's  '  surname  came  to  him  from  his  family  as  a  sur- 
name.' In  so  doing  he  adduced  *  numerous  instances  of  persons 
of  this  name  living  in  England  (particularly  in  Lincolnshire)  during 

*  Beda,  Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  c.  7,  iv.  c.  1.  In  the  O.E.  translation  of  this  work  the 
name  is'/  Ceaster  . .  .  Parisiace  hatte  '  and  *  bysceop  Parisiorum ' — that  is,  the  translator 
takes  over  in  untranslated  forms  the  names  as  given  by  Beda.  The  ignorance  here 
displayed  seems  to  be  another  argument  against  the  existing  O.E.  version  being  the 
work  of  Alfred. 

^  This,  if  derived  from  the  name  of  the  Parisii,  is  probably  Petuaria,  the  chief  city 
of  the  Parisii,  which  is  constantly  identified  with  Patrington,  a  purely  English  name 
that  cannot  be  connected  with  it,  alithough  both  names  possess  a  P,  t,  and  r  in  common, 

«  The  indeclinable  form  Parisius  is  a  proof  that  the  surnames  embodying  it  are 
derived  from  the  French  city.  It  is  a  fossilised  form  possessing  two  features  that  are 
common  in  Gaul,  but  are  unknown  in  Britain,  namely,  the  use  of  the  name  of  the  tribe 
in  a  Latinised  accusative  plural  in  place  of  the  real  name  of  their  chief  city  (Wilhelm 
Schultze,  '  Zur  Geschichte  lateinischer  Eigennamen,'  1904,  p.  3,  Ahhandlwngen  der  k. 
Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaftm  zu  Gottingen,  Neue  Folge,  Band  v.  2),  and  the 
Vulgar-Latin  change  of  o  to  u.  This  form  occurs  as  early  as  the  time  of  Gregory  of 
Tours  (Max  Bonnet,  Le  Latin  de  Or4goire  de  Tours,  Paris,  1890,  pp.  126,  570).  Sir 
James  Eamsay's  statement  that  '  in  medieval  writers  both  the  city  [of]  Paris  and  the 
district  [in  Lincolnshire]  are  given  in  Latin  as  "  Parisius  "  '  is  an  error  based  upon  the 
derivation  of  the  surnames  cited  by  him  from  the  hypothetical  Lincolnshire  district. 
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the  thirteenth  century.'  Among  the  latter  is  a  Willelmus  cle  Paris, 
miles,  dominus  de  Martone  iuxta  Horncastre  (Horncastle) .  This 
is  the  sole  proof  of  a  *  district  called  "  Paris  "  near  Horncastle.' 
Madden  cites  in  all  some  dozen  cases  of  men  of  this  surname  in 
Lincolnshire  from  1190  to  1280.  The  number  is  not  too  great  to 
preclude  the  suggestion  that  all  of  them  were  descended  from  some 
immigrant  from  the  city  on  the  Seine.  In  the  early  years  of 
Henry  II  we  find  a  William  de  Paris  accounting  for  the  ferm  of 
the  city  of  Lincoln  ;  ^  in  1227  John  de  Paris  was  mayor  of  Lincoln,^ 
and  the  name  was  still  current  in  the  fourteenth  century.^  The 
surname  Paris,  de  Paris,  de  Parisius  is  not  unfrequently  met  with 
in  England  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  If  the 
presence  of  a  family  or  families  bearing  this  surname  in  Lincoln- 
shire in  these  centuries  is  to  be  accepted  as  proof  of  former  occu- 
pation of  the  county  by  the  Parisii  it  is  certain  that  we  might 
with  equal  justice  plant  the  Parisii  in  other  counties,  such  as 
Cambridgeshire,  Gloucestershire,  the  Home  Counties,  &c.  The 
surname  comes  to  the  surface  in  medieval  London, ^°  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  bearers  derived  it  from  trade  immigrants 
from  the  city  on  the  Seine.  We  may  safely  explain  the  Lincoln- 
shire instances  in  the  same  way,^^  and  decline  to  see  any  proof  in 
them  of  the  settlement  of  the  Parisii  in  Lincolnshire  during  the 
Eoman  occupation.  W.  H.  Stevenson. 


TAe  Date  of  the  '  A  lb er tine  '  Statutes  of  Verona, 

Verona  possesses  five  collections  of  statutes.  The  earliest  belongs 
to  the  time  of  the  commune  and  was  drawn  up  by  the  notary 
Wilielmus  Calvus  in  1225.  A  second  collection,  better  arranged 
and  considerably  longer,  was  compiled  under  the  early  Scaligeri. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  custom  this  collection  is  undated ;  tradition 
long  assigned  it  to  Alberto  I  {capitaneus  generalis  of  Verona  1277- 
1301)  ;  hence  the  name  Albertine,  but  recent  researches  have 
shown  that  it  cannot  be  later  than  1270,^  or  at  any  rate  1276.^ 

'  Pipe  Roll,  10  Hen.  II,  p.  23  ;  12  Hen.  II,  p.  5  ;  13  Hen.  II,  p.  50. 

*  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  p.  171. 

^  A  John  de  Parys,  of  Lincoln,  occurs  in  10  Edward  III  ('  Catalogue  of  Ancient 
Deeds  '  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  C  3189). 

"  Richard  de  Paris  was  sheriff  of  London  in  1271,  Simon  de  Paris  in  1302,  and 
Roger  de  Paris  in  1304. 

"  The  statement  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  French  Jew  by  Richard  of  Devizes  that 
the  young  Jew  to  whom  he  was  speaking  'in  Dunelmo,  Norhvico,  sive  Lincolnia 
perpaucos  de  tua  condicione,  nullum  penitus  audies  Romane  loquentem '  need  not  be 
taken  too  literally  {De  Rebus  Gestis  Ricardi  Primi,  ed.  Hewlett,  Chronicles  of  the 
Reigns  of  Stephen,  Henry  II,  and  Richard  I,  iii.  437). 

»  H.  Spangenberg,  Cangrande  I.  delta  Scala,  pt.  ii-.  App.  I.  Berlin,  1895. 

2  C.  CipoUa,  Storia  di  Verona,  pp.  184-6.    Verona,  1899. 
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In  1328,  by  order  of  Cangrande  I  (1311-1329),  the  Veronese 
statutes  were  revised,  and  in  1393  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  who  had 
driven  out  the  Scaligeri  in  1387,  issued  another  revision.  Finally 
in  1450  the  doge  of  Venice,  Francesco  Foscari,  issued  a  new  code 
containing  the  constitution  granted  to  Verona  after  her  voluntary 
submission  to  Venice  in  1405. 

The  second  of  these  collections,  the  Albertine,  has  not  yet  been 
printed ;  the  manuscript  is  in  the  Biblioteca  Comunale  at  Verona 
and  consists  of  a  folio  volume  of  570  pages,  containing  an  original 
body  of  statutes  and  numerous  additions.  The  original  statutes 
are  written  in  a  clear  square  hand  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  each 
statute  is  contained  in  a  separate  paragraph  divided  from  the 
preceding  and  following  statutes  by  a  space,  and  numbered  in 
Koman  figures  with  red  ink.  The  additions  are  in  various  hand- 
writings, are  usually  dated,  and,  with  one  exception,  fall  into  three 
classes : — (a)  alterations  of  original  statutes  reading  continuously 
with  the  statutes  altered,  and  written  in  the  same  hand ;  these  vary 
in  date  from  1271  to  1277,  and  usually  begin  with  the  words  additum 
est  in  .  .  ,  :  (b)  new  statutes  placed  at  the  end  of  the  various 
books,  dating  from  1277  to  1323 ;  these  are  much  the  most  numerous ; 
(c)  marginal  notes,  dating  from  1278  onwards. 

Since  the  collection  as  a  whole  has  no  date  it  is  from  those  of 
the  additions  that  the  period  of  compilation  must  be  decided.  As 
the  earliest  additions  date  from  1271  the  drawing  up  of  the 
original  code  must  have  been  finished  before  that  year.  It  is 
moreover  so  extremely  probable  that  the  new  compilation  was  not 
drawn  up  till  after  Ezzelino  da  Eomano's  death  in  1259  that  we 
can  hardly  be  wrong  in  assigning  it  with  Hans  Spangenberg  to 
some  time  between  1260  and  1270.  The  work  of  codification 
probably  extended  over  several  years,  and  this  is  borne  out  by 
internal  evidence.  In  the  podesta's  oath  (i.  1)  occur  the  words  et 
quod  iustum  faerit,  servabo  secundum  honum  statum  illorum,  qui  nunc 
tenent  et  regunt  Veronam.  This  must  have  been  written  soon  after 
September  1260,  when  the  count  of  S.  Bonifazio  and  his  party,  who 
had  been  brought  back  after  Ezzelino's  death,  were  again  driven 
out.  In  i.  281  Gerrardinus  de  Piis,  who  held  office  in  1264,  is 
described  as  podesta,  and  mention  is  made  (iii.  86)  of  a  statute 
passed  under  lohannes  Belignus,  of  Venice,  who  was  podesta  of 
Verona  in  1266. 

But  the  existing  manuscript  is  later  than  1270.  This  is  shown 
by  statute  66  of  book  i.,  the  anomalous  addition  referred  to  above. 
Though  not  placed  at  the  end  of  a  book,  as  are  all  other  new 
statutes  added  after  the  original  codification,  it  is  a  complete 
statute  in  a  separate  paragraph.  It  is  an  enactment  for  a  special 
occasion,  possesses  a  title,  *  De  Arbitrio  Potestatis,'  and  begins  with 
the  date  22  Jan.  1272.     It  must,  therefore,  have  been  an  addition 
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to  the  original  code,  since  that  was  drawn  up  not  later  than  1270 ; 
but,  as  in  writing,  numbering,  and  ink  it  is  identical  with  the 
preceding  and  following  statutes,  it  must  always  have  formed  part 
of  the  present  manuscript,  which,  therefore,  must  date  from  not 
earlier  than  22  Jan.  1272.  But  if  the  manuscript  was  written  in 
1272  or  later,  how  can  it  have  received  additions  in  1271  ?  It  is 
impossible  to  remove  this  difficulty  by  supposing  that  the  manuscript 
was  written  in  two  parts,  that  preceding  i.  66  being  earlier  than 
that  following  it,  because  the  additions  of  1271  are  scattered 
through  all  the  ^vq  books,  the  majority  appearing  further  on  than 
the  *  De  Arbitrio  Potestatis '  (i.  1,  33, 71,  90,  105, 134  ;  ii.  86,  105, 
118  ;  iii.  58  ;  iv.  169  ;  v.  29).  If,  however,  we  assume  a  previous 
manuscript,  of  which,  including  its  additions,  the  existing  one 
is  a  copy,  the  apparent  contradiction  is  at  once  removed. 

The  only  question,  then,  that  remains  to  be  decided  is  the  date 
of  the  existing  manuscript.  This  will  be  settled  if  we  can  discover 
when  the  additions  change  their  character — when,  that  is,  from 
copies  of  additions  to  a  previous  manuscript  they  become  actual 
additions  to  the  existing  one.  Such  a  change  occurs  in  1277. 
Previously  to  that  year  all  the  additions  (1271,  i.  1,  33,  71,  90, 105, 
134  ;  ii.  85,  105,  118  ;  iii.  58  ;  iv.  169  ;  v.  29  :  1272,  i.  66  ;  iii.  3  ; 
iv.  168 :  1273,  i.  91,  288  :  1276,  i.  70,  213),  with  the  exception  of 
i.  66,  have  certain  characteristics  in  common ;  they  are  in  the 
original  hand,  they  read  straight  on  with  the  statute  altered,  and 
are  contained  in  the  original  paragraph.  In  1277,  however,  a 
marked  change  occurs.  The  additions  of  this  year  embody  the  im- 
portant constitutional  changes  which  followed  the  assassination  of 
Mastino  I  on  26  Oct.  and  the  subsequent  election  of  Alberto  I 
as  capitaneus  generalis.  The  most  important  of  these  alterations 
are  placed  as  new  statutes  at  the  end  of  book  i.  (291-8),  and  thus 
class  {h)  appears  for  the  first  time.  But  not  a  few  additions  of  1277 
belong  to  class  {a) — that  is,  like  those  of  1271-1276  they  read 
straight  on  with  the  statutes  altered,  and  are  in  the  original  hand. 
Nevertheless  the  change  in  these,  though  less  marked,  is  equally 
unmistakable.  In  the  additions  of  1271-1276  the  writing  is  in 
every  respect  identical  with  that  of  the  preceding  statute ;  in  those 
of  1277  it  is  often  smaller  and  the  ink  used  is  nearly  always  paler. 
But,  most  important  of  all,  those  of  1277,  instead  of  being  con- 
tained, like  the  previous  additions,  in  the  original  paragraph,  are 
inserted  in  the  space  between  two  statutes,  sometimes  completely 
filling  it  up.  They  are,  in  fact,  actual  additions  to  the  existing 
manuscript,  while  those  of  1271-1276  are  copies  of  additions  made 
to  a  previous  one.  The  present  manuscript,  then,  must  have  been 
begun  after  the  last  addition  of  1276  had  been  made,  and,  as 
internal  evidence  shows  that  the  additions  of  1277  are  later  than 
the  assassination  of  Mastino  I  on  26  Oct.,  we  may  reasonably  con- 
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elude  that  it  was  finished  before  that  date,  at  any  rate  as  far  as 
iv.  187,  the  last  statute   containing  an  addition  of  1277. 

Some  time,  therefore,  between  1260  and  1270  a  new  codifica- 
tion of  the  Veronese  statutes  was  drawn  up,  to  which  various 
additions  were  made  in  1271,  1272,  1273,  and  1276.  After  the 
last  of  these  had  been  added,  but  previously  to  26  Oct.  1277,  a 
new  copy  of  the  codification  was  written,  in  which  the  additions  to 
the  earlier  manuscript  were  incorporated  with  the  statutes  they 
altered,  though  still  retaining  their  separate  wording  and  dates, 
and  one  new  enactment,  the  *  De  Arbitrio  Potestatis,'  was  inserted 
amongst  the  original  statutes.  This  manuscript  in  its  turn  re- 
ceived many  additions,  the  earliest  dating  from  1277,  the  latest 
from  1323,  remained  in  use  till  it  was  superseded  by  the  new  com- 
pilation drawn  up  at  the  end  of  Cangrande  I's  reign,  and,  after 
various  vicissitudes,  was  finally  deposited  in  the  Biblioteca  Co- 
munale  at  Verona.  A.  M.  Allen. 


Serfdom  on  an  Essex  Manor,   1 308-1 378. 

Chatham  Hall  is  one  of  the  seven  manors  comprised  in  the 
extensive  parish  of  Great  Waltham,  in  Essex.  Throughout  the 
reigns  of  the  three  Edwards  it  was  owned  by  a  branch  of  the 
Mandeville  family,  whose  chief  seat  was  at  Black  Notley,  seven 
miles  off.  Its  rolls  are  somewhat  careful  in  their  indications  of  the 
status  (nativus  dominif  custumarius,  libere  tenens)  of  the  persons 
mentioned,  and,  although  meagre  in  many  respects,  are  fairly  dis- 
tinct in  their  notices  of  manorial  custom  in  respect  of  serf 
marriages  and  some  kindred  subjects. 

1.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  mulcts  imposed  on  serfs  for 
giving  daughters  in  marriage  without  licence  from  the  lord.  In 
November  1320  Eobert  Cok,  nativus  domini,  was  mulcted  6^.  for 
this  offence.  In  April  1323  John  Clobbe  was  presented  for  this 
offence,  but  the  lord  forgave  him  without  mulct.  Payment  of  com- 
position money  to  obtain  the  lord's  pardon  also  occurs  frequently. 
In  February  1330-1  Dionysia  Sandre,  who  had  without  licence 
given  her  daughter  Alice  in  marriage  to  John  Stephne  of  Broom- 
field,  was  mulcted  6c?.,  and  the  said  Alice,  by  paying  12d.,  fecit  Jlnem 
cum  domino  pro  maritagio  suo,  "We  learn  from  the  rolls  of  the 
adjoining  manor  of  Walthambury  that  this  impost  was  levied  at 
the  marriage  even  of  a  serf  widow.  There,  2  March  1435-6, 
John  Lovekyn  was  summoned  to  court  because  without  licence 
he  had  taken  to  wife  Matilda,  widow  of  John  Pondilfytte,  nuper 
filia  lohannis  Kyng  nativi  domine  de  sanguine ;  and  on  his 
appearance,  3  April,  he  was  mulcted  12d.  This  Matilda  had  in- 
herited her  father's  lands,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  chiefly  the 
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property  question  which  perpetuated  the  marriage-licence  customs. 
Where  a  serf's  holding  passed,  by  inheritance  to  a  daughter,  or 
for  life  term  to  a  widow,  the  lord  often  gives  the  holding  or  the 
life  interest  to  one  of  his  serfs,  with  the  woman  in  marriage.  It 
is,  of  course,  possible  that  this  was  no  act  of  authority,  but  only 
the  formal  ratification  of  an  agreement  between  the  contracting 
parties.  In  August  1320  Margery  Startleheg,  of  full  age,  was 
admitted  to  tenure  of  her  deceased  father's  (Kichard's)  holding.  In 
November  following  John  Edward  received,  by  grant  from  the 
lord,  terras  et  tenementum  quondam  Ricardi  Startlehech,  nativi 
dominif  habendum  et  tenendum  per  vilinagium  to  himself  and  his  wife 
(Margery,  Eichard's  daughter)  et  heredibus  suis  de  se  legitime  pro- 
creatis :  et  super  hoc  fecit  fidelitatem  quod  erit  obediens  domino 
corpore  bonis  et  catallis.  In  December  1310,  on  the  death  of  John 
Samar,  nativus  dominiy  his  widow  Sabina,  by  the  custom  of  the 
manor,  was  admitted  to  life  rent  of  her  late  husband's  holding  et 
omnia  bona  et  catalla  ibidem  inventa.  Six  months  later,  June  1311, 
Andrew  Hegnon  cognovit  in  plena  curia  se  esse  nativum  et  servum 
domini,  tota  cum  sequela  sua,  and  was  granted  John  Samar's  widow 
in  marriage,  and  to  hold  the  lands  and  goods  for  her  life  term.  A 
similar  claim  occurs  on  some  freeholds.  In  January  1338-9 
Walter  Lurk,  having  married  sine  licentia  domine,  Isabella  le  longe, 
libera  vidua  domine,  was  summoned  to  answer  in  court.  On  30 
March  he  attended,  did  fealty,  and  paid  12d.  fine. 

2.  Unlicensed  marriage  involved  loss  of  inheritance.  In 
August  1320  the  court  investigated  the  title  to  the  messuage  and 
14  acres  of  Kichard  Startleheg,  deceased.  His  widow,  Cristina,  was 
granted  for  life  term,  by  the  custom  of  the  manor,  one  of  the 
houses  and  3  acres  of  the  land.  It  was  decided  that  Joan 
Startleheg,  daughter  of  the  deceased,  having  without  leave  married 
a  liber  homo,  had  thereby  forfeited  her  inheritance.  Her  sister 
Margery,  as  mentioned  above,  was  then  admitted  to  immediate 
tenure  of  the  two-thirds,  with  right  to  the  reversion  of  the 
dower  third.  Where  composition  money  for  unlicensed  marriage 
had  been  paid  the  right  of  inheritance  was  recovered.  In  April 
1310  John  le  hebbere  paid  6d.  fine  quod  asportavit  filiam  Ricardi 
Randulf,  nativam  domini,  and  the  mother,  Margaret  Eandulf, 
Eichard's  widow,  was  mulcted  id,  for  giving  her  daughter  in 
marriage  without  licence.  In  1320,  we  find  John  le  hebbere  and 
his  wife  Margery  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  tenementum  de 
bondagio  domini  which  had  been  her  father's,  Eichard  Eandulf's. 

3.  Two  distinct  customs  as  regards  dower,  or  widow's  jointure, 
occur.  In  some  cases  on  a  serf's  death  his  entire  holding  passed  to 
his  widow  for  her  life  term.  In  January  1331-2,  on  the  death  of 
Nicholas  Samar,  nativus  domini,  his  widow,  Joan,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  manor,  was  admitted  to  life  tenure  of  his  entire  hold- 
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ing.  In  other  cases,  as  in  that  of  Cristina  Startleheg,  ah*eady 
mentioned,  the  dower  was  one-third  of  the  holding.  It  may  be 
conjectured  that  this  difference  was  due  to  manorial  marriage  law. 
Where  the  husband  and  wife  were  both  serfs  of  the  lord,  and  had 
married  by  his  licence,  the  whole  tenementum  probably  passed  to 
the  widow  for  life  term.  Where  the  husband  alone  was  a  serf  of 
the  lord,  and  had  by  licence  married  an  outsider,  only  the  third 
part  was  given  for  life  term  as  dower.  This  conjecture  is  borne  out 
by  a  decision  of  the  manorial  court  in  November  1312.  Alice,  widow 
of  Peter  Saward,  then  paid  12d.  to  have  investigation  of  her  claim 
to  one-third  of  Peter's  holding,  nomine  dotis.  The  verdict  was: 
tertiayn  partem  non  deheret  habere,  im>mo  totum  tenementum  ;  sed,  quod 
maritatafuit  sine  licencia  domini,  amisit  totum  tenementum  suuin ;  et 
quod  dotatafuit  sine  licencia  domini,  ideo  preceptum  est  capere  dictam 
tertiam  partem  in  manus  domini.  That  is,  apparently  :  (a)  her  act 
in  marrying  without  licence  excluded  her  from  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  her  right  to  full  dower ;  (b)  her  husband's  act  in 
taking  a  wife  without  licence  excluded  his  widow  from  her  claim  to 
one-third  dower.  In  the  same  court  the  bailiff,  Walter  Fiss,  was 
mulcted  16d,  for  allowing  the  unlicensed  marriage  {quod  uxor  Petri 
Saward  dotata  fuit  sine  perturbatione  praedicti  Walteri).  On  the 
extinction  of  serfdom  the  question  of  dower  was  separated  from 
persons  and  attached  to  holdings,  some  copyholds  by  tradition 
being  regarded  as  '  dowable '  in  full,  others  as  *  dowable  of  the 
third  part.'  In  Walthambury  manor  the  survey  of  1563  recognises 
both  customs  as  having  formerly  existed,  but  speaks  of  full  dower 
as  then  obsolete. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  Sabina  Samar  marrying  Andrew 
Hegnon,  that  marriage  with  the  lord's  licence  did  not  involve 
forfeiture  of  the  life  rent.  Another  instance  is  as  follows :  In 
April  1340,  on  the  death  of  John  atte  Broke,  nativus  domine,  the 
bailiff  was  ordered  to  seize  his  messuage  and  nine  acres.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  widow,  Alice  atte  Broke,  no  doubt  by  licence  of  the 
lady  of  the  manor,  appears  to  have  married  Robert  Trippe,  nativus 
domine.  In  August  1341  the  court  assigned  for  life  term  to  Alice 
Tryppys,  widow  of  John  atte  Broke,  one  of  the  houses  and  three 
acres  of  the  said  John's  holding,  nomine  dotis,  and  gave  her  guar- 
dianship of  the  rest  till  the  majority  of  John,  son  and  heir  of  the  said 
John.  In  September  1344,  probably  on  Alice's  death,  this  Eobert 
Trippe  was  granted  a  lease  of  the  holding  till  the  said  son  and  heir 
attained  his  majority.  Unlicensed  marriage,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
volved forfeiture  of  the  life-rent  interest.  In  September  1355  the 
court  decided  that  Margaret,  widow  of  Andrew  Samar,  life-rented 
in  his  holding,  ut  liberum  bancum  suum,  had  forfeited  her  status  by 
taking  a  husband.  The  holding  was  then  granted  to  John  Startleheg 
et  sequela  sua.     There  are,  however,  instances  of  this  offence  being 
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condoned.  In  November  1341,  on  the  death  of  John  ate  Wode, 
naiivus  domine,  his  widow,  Cristina,  was  allowed  his  messuage  and 
his  four  acres  ad  terminum  vite  sue,  ex  consuetudine  manerii,  ita  quod 
tenet  se  sine  viro  ;  et  fecit  fidelitatem  seri'ilem.  In  October  1343  it 
was  reported  that  Cristina  ate  Wode,  7iativa  domine,  had  without 
licence  taken  a  husband,  and  in  April  following  the  bailiff  was 
ordered  to  seize  her  holding.  In  September  1344  Cristina's  second 
husband,  Edward  Prat,  fecit  fidelitatem  domine  servilem,  no  doubt 
on  admission  to  tenure  of  the  holding  for  his  wife's  life  term. 

4.  The  lord  had  the  decision  as  to  whether  his  serf  should  (a) 
work  on  the  demesne  land  as  a  labourer,  carpenter,  &c. ;  {h)  hold  a 
cotland  (two  or  four  acres)  or  a  *  quarter '  or  larger  fraction  of  a 
yardland,  by  services,  customs,   and  rent;   or    (c)  have   leave  to 
remove    from  the   manor   and   seek  work   elsewhere.      Thus,  in 
April  1313,  Johannes  ate  hundrede,  nativus  domini,  fecit  fidelitatem 
domino  quod  erit  obediens  domino  corpore  et  bonis  et  catallis,  et  quod 
veniet  ad  servitium  domini  vel  ad  terram  vilinagii  recipiendum.     In 
April  1316  John  (son  of  John)  Edward,  nativus  domini,  brought  to 
court  on  a  charge  of  withdrawing  himself  from  the  view  of  frank- 
pledge and  from  the  lord  whom  he  had  promised  to  serve  in  officio 
carpentariif  placed  himself  at  the  lord's  will  and  gave  sureties  quod 
erit  obediens  domino  et  quod  veniet  ad  officium  domini  faciendum  et  ad 
voluntatem.     Again,  in  April  1314  John  Cok  paid  Qd.  for  leave  to 
take  service  wherever  he  pleased  till  Michaelmas  next ;    and  in 
April  1318  John  Saward,  nativus  domini,  on  payment  of  a  capon 
yearly,  had  licence  to  go  and  *  merchandise  '  wherever  he  chose. 
Labourers  working   on   the  demesne   land  are   sometimes   found 
under  constraint  to  live  within  the  farm  close  in  a  bothy  provided 
for  them.     In  April  1357  John  Eaath  (i.e.  *  le  rat '),  and  in  April 
1359  Eichard  le  hare,  having  asserted  that  they  would  not  abide 
in  inclausa  domine,  had  each  to  find  two  fellow  serfs  to  become  their 
surety  that  they  would  do  so.     The  Walthambury  rolls  have  fre- 
quent references  to  domus  famulorum  cum  cameris  annexis,  as  an 
adjunct  of  the  manor  house.     Serfs  allowed  to  live  away  from  the 
manor  were  subjected  to  a  poll  tax  as  a  mark  of  their  subjection, 
and  to  yearly  personal  presence  at  the  court  leet.     In  April  1322 
Eichard  le  rat  (son  of  Adam  le  rat,  nativus  domini),  formally  ac- 
knowledged himself  to   be   nativus   domini,   promised  to  pay  one 
capon  yearly,  nomine  chevagii,  and  undertook  to  bring  this  capon 
personally  to  the  leet  every  Easter  Tuesday.     Fourteen  years  later, 
April  1336,  this  Eichard  le  rat  paid  ISd.  to  be  quit  for  ever  of  his 
chevagium,  and  again,  in  April  1341,  paid  a  further  sum  of  Qd»  for 
perpetual  exemption  de  quodam  capone  de  chevagio. 

5.  Certain  handicrafts  seem  closed  to  the  serf,  unless  by  leave 
of  the  lord.  In  October  1333  John  (son  of  Andrew)  Aylwyne, 
nativus  domini,  was  mulcted  2s.,  because j^^ont'^  se  in  offi,cio  carpentarii 
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sine  licencia.  Education  without  leave  was  forbidden.  In  September 
1344  Andrew  Samar  was  mulcted  dd,  heca>use  posuit  Jilium  swum  ad 
scholas  sine  licencia  domine.  If  a  serf  acquired  land,  the  lord  gene- 
rally imposed  some  burden  on  it  to  mark  the  owner's  personal  sub- 
jection. In  April  1319  Eichard  atte  Broke,  nativus  dominiy  gave 
sureties  that  he  would  produce  the  deed  by  which  he  had  acquired 
a  cottage  and  land  at  Boreham,  ten  miles  off,  and  in  April  1320 
he  agreed  to  pay  a  capon  each  Easter  for  leave  to  have  quiet 
possession  of  the  property.  The  Walthambury  rolls  indicate  that 
freehold  acquired  by  a  serf  might  be  reduced  to  a  tenancy  ad 
voluntatem.  In  January  1423-4  mention  is  made  that  long  ago 
Sewhallus  Kyng,  nativus  domini,  had  acquired  a  croft  in  Great 
Dunmow  libere  per  cartam ;  that  the  lord  had  then  seized  it  and 
regranted  it  to  Kyng  and  his  heirs  tenendum  ad  voluntatem  domini 
per  incrementum  redditus  unius  denarii  per  annum, 

6.  Among  less  usual  exactions  from  serf  tenants  two  may  be 
mentioned.  The  lord  claimed  the  milking  of  their  cows  when  the 
tenants  were  called  on  to  fulfil  their  obligations  to  reap  and  gather 
the  lord's  grain.  In  October  1317  Andrew  Aylwene  was  put  into 
court  for  *  refusing  a  service  belonging  to  a  great  bede-rep,'  viz.  in 
preventing  the  lord's  servants  in  lactagio  vaccarum  suarum  ministrare 
sicut  alii  nativi  ministrare  pemiiserunt.  In  September  1318  John 
Saward  was  proceeded  against  for  allowing  the  milk  of  one  cow  only, 
the  lord  claiming  the  milk  of  all.  The  lord  claimed  cloths  to  dry 
his  flax  after  the  process  of  retting.  In  October  1321  Andrew 
Aylwene  was  put  into  court  quod  deberet  invenire  pannos  ad  linum 
domini  siccandmuy  sicut  omnes  custumarii  domini.  Aylwene  claimed 
exemption,  and  was  supported  by  an  inquisitio  of  the  custumarii. 
The  lord  then  produced  the  extenta,  or  survey,  of  the  manor,  show- 
ing that  Eichard  Starlech — no  doubt  Aylwene's  predecessor  in  the 
holding — had  provided  the  cloths.  Aylwene  was  pardoned  for 
refusing  the  service,  but  the  custumarii  collectively  were  mulcted 
xis,  for  their  false  verdict. 

7.  At  Chatham,  as  on  many  other  Essex  manors,  each  person 
on  the  tithings  within  the  manor  paid  the  common  fine  of  Id.  to 
the  lord  on  the  leet  day.  The  sum  total  gives  us  a  rude  census 
of  resident  labourers,  between  13  and  60  years  of  age.  The 
series— 62(^.  in  1335,  60^.  in  1339,  56i.  in  1345,  as  compared 
with  sod.  in  1355,  Sid.  in  1358,  25d.  in  1376— is  eloquent  as  to 
the  ravages  of  the  great  pestilences  in  1349,  1361,  and  1369. 
Unfortunately  the  rolls  for  these  years  and  for  the  years  next  to 
them  are  missing.  Andrew  Clark. 
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The  Correspondence  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester^ 
and  Pier  Candido  Decembrio} 

The  incident  which  gave  rise  to  the  correspondence  between 
Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  Pier  Candido  Decembrio  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  this  Eeview.^  Lionardo  Bruni  of 
Arezzo's  Latin  translation  of  Aristotle's  Politics^  which  was  the 
first  to  present  the  work  in  a  readable  Latin  form  and  to  make  it 
accessible  to  a  considerable  public,  was  originally  dedicated  by  him 
to  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  Some  manuscripts  of  this  translation ^ 
indeed,  survive  which  contain  a  dedication  to  the  duke,^  but,  owing^ 
to  some  offence  taken  by  the  translator — the  duke,  it  is  said,  failed 
to  acknowledge  the  presentation  of  an  instalment  of  the  work  * — 
it  was  subsequently  on  its  completion  dedicated  instead  to  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.     This  happened  in  1437.^ 

Decembrio  at  once  saw  his  opportunity.  Bruni  had  discarded 
a  patron,  and  the  place  which  he  had  left  vacant  might  be  filled  by 
himself.  He  had  long  been  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Milan, 
employed  by  him  as  secretary  and  occasionally  as  envoy — some- 
times also  as  translator  from  the  Latin — but  he  must  have  felt 
that  he  would  be  in  every  way  a  gainer  if  he  could  secure  an 
additional  patron,  and  especially  a  patron  in  the  position  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  since  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  in  1435,  been  next  in  succession  to  the 
crown  of  England,  and  who  was  famed  for  his  liberality  to  scholars, 
English  and  foreign.  Decembrio  lost  no  time  in  beginning  a  Latin 
translation  of  Plato's  Republic,  a  work  cognate  to  that  the  dedication 
of  which  the  duke  had  lost ;  his  plan  was  to  offer  to  the  duke  to 
complete  his  translation  and  to  dedicate  it  to  him. 

We  do  not  know  how  soon  after  Bruni's  withdrawal  Decembrio 
took  the  bold  step  of  writing  to  the  duke  to  make  this  offer. 
Letter  i.,  in  which  he  makes  it,  may,  how-ever,  perhaps  have  been 
sent  in  1438.*^  He  dwells  in  it  on  the  high  reputation  which  the 
duke  enjoyed  in  Italy  both  on  other  grounds  and  as  a  prince 
deeply  interested  in  literature,  and  makes  special  reference  to  the 
terms  in  which  the  bishop  of  Bayeux  had  spoken  of  him  to 
Decembrio.  The  bishop  of  Bayeux  had,  in  fact,  been  known  to  the 
duke  for  a  considerable  time ;  he  had  been  asked  by  the  duke  to 

»  See  ante,  xix.  509-526  (July  1904).  ^  jj^-^_  p^  510^ 

»  Ibid.  p.  510,  note  6. 

*.  Voigt,  Wiederbelebung  des  classiscJien  Alterthums,  ii.  256  (3rd  ed.) 

*  Ibid.  ii.  168. 

*  The  dates  given  in  this  article  for  the  letters  included  in  the  correspondence  do 
not  in  most  cases  claim  to  be  anything  more  than  tentative  and  provisional.  Fresh 
information  may  confirm  or  upset  them.  There  seems  to  be  less  doubt  about  the 
dates  of  letters  vi.,  ix.,  and  xiv. 
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purchase  books  for  him  before  he  left  Bayeux  for  Basle  in  1434/ 
and  we  find  in  the  Becking  ton  Correspondence  ^  a  vigorous  letter 
from  him  to  the  duke,  describing  the  miserable  state  of  Normandy, 
-which  was  probably  written  in  1435  or  1436.  Decembrio's  letter 
accordingly  received  a  prompt  and  gracious  reply  (letter  ii.,  dated 
6  Feb.  in  the  Harleian,  SSnich,  and  Durham  MSS.,  without  any 
mention  of  the  year,  which  will,  how^ever,  probably  have  been 
1439'^). 

Next  in  order  of  time  probably  comes  the  letter  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  Francesco  Piccolpasso,^^  to  the  duke  which  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  these  Notes,  for  this  letter  seems  to  have 
accompanied  the  copy  of  Decembrio's  Latin  translation  of  the  fifth 
book  of  Plato's  Bepublic,  the  receipt  of  which  is  acknowledged  by 
the  duke  in  letter  iii.  The  archbishop's  letter  has  been  pre- 
served in  a  manuscript  of  the  Durham  chapter  library,^^  and  also, 
it  would  seem  from  Pauli,  Geschichte  von  England,  v.  668,  note  4, 
in  a  manuscript  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich  (MS.  Lat.  225). 
The  letter  may  probably  have  been  sent  in  the  summer  of  1439,  for 
letter  iii.,  which  must  have  been  written  shortly  after  its  arrival, 
seems  to  have  been  written  on  12  Oct.  or  13  Oct.  in  that  year. 
It  was  on  25  June  1439  that  the  council  of  Basle  passed  the 
decree  by  which  it  deposed  Pope  Eugenius  IV,  and  the  arch- 
bishop's letter,  which  shows  how  much  concern  and  alarm  the 
bitter  *  ecclesiastical  wars  '  of  the  time  caused  him,  may  have  been 
written  shortly  after  the  grave  news  reached  him.  The  arch- 
bishop was  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  duke,  but,  as  he 
mentions  in  his  letter,  in  the  days  when  he  was  bishop  of  Pavia 
bis  brother  Gerardo  Landriani,  then  bishop  of  Lodi,  had  visited 
England,^^  and  had  on  his  return  spoken  of  the  duke  in  highly 
favourable  terms.  Decembrio  and  his  father  belonged  to  Vigevano, 
a  town  not  far  from  Milan  and  within  the  archiepiscopal  province,^^ 
and  this  may  have  made  the  archbishop  all  the  more  willing  to 
oblige  Decembrio.  But  he  would  obviously  for  many  reasons  be 
glad  to  do  a  good  turn  to  the  influential  secretary  of  the  duke  of 
Milan. 

'  Ante,  xix.  509.  »  Vol.  i.  pp.  cvii,  289.  "  So  Voigt,  ii.  257,  note  1. 

'"  He  was  archbishop  of  Milan,  1435-1443  (C.  Eubel,  Hier.  Cath.  Med.  Aev. 
Ii.  207.  Miinster,  1901).  See  Leodrisii  Cribelli  de  Vita  Sfortiae  (Muratori,  Scriptt. 
■xix.  729  E.).    I  am  indebted  to  the  editor  of  this  Review  for  these  references. 

"  As  to  this  manuscript  see  below,  pp.  494  sq. 

^2  See  as  to  this  visit  Voigt,  ii.  30.  It  seems  to  have  been  paid  in  1432,  for  John 
of  Segovia  states  (iii.  36),  as  the  editor  kindly  informs  me,  that  the  bishop  of  Lodi 
and  the  other  ambassadors  to  England  returned  to  Basle  in  September  of  that  year. 

'^  As  to  the  residence  of  Decembrio's  father,  Uberto  Decembrio,  at  Vigevano  see 
Voigt,  i.  501.  Manuel  Chrysoloras  resided  and  taught  at  Pavia  for  some  time  early 
in  the  fifteenth  century  (letter  xx. ;  see  also  Voigt,  i.  227  sq.,  516),  and  hence  Uberto 
Decembrio,  who  lived  not  far  off  at  Vigevano,  naturally  became  his  pupil,  and  his 
son  a  Greek  scholar  after  him. 
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In  letter  iii.,  dated  in  the  Harleian,  Munich,  and  Durham  MSS» 
variously  12  Oct.  and  13  Oct.,  and  belonging,  it  would  seem, 
to  1439,^*  the  duke,  as  has  been  said,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
the  translation  of  the  fifth  book.  He  notes  with  disappointment 
in  this  letter  that  the  translation  is  not  dedicated  to  himself, 
but  supposes  that  this  is  because  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  work, 
not  the  whole.  He  concludes  his  letter  by  urging  Decembrio 
to  complete  his  translation.  Decembrio's  answer  (letter  iv.),  which 
bears  no  date,  not  even  that  of  the  month,  but  must  probably 
have  been  sent  in  December  1439,  expresses  the  pleasure  with 
which  he  has  received  the  duke's  letter,  and  explains  that  he  has 
dedicated  his  translation  of  each  of  the  three  books  v.,  vi.,  and  x. 
to  different  persons,  but  that  the  dedication  of  the  whole  work  is 
to  the  duke.  The  next  letter  (letter  v.)  also  comes  from  Decembrio, 
and  must  have  been  sent  very  shortly  after  letter  iv.,  for  the  reply 
to  it  (letter  vi.)  is  dated  in  the  Durham  MS.  23  March  1439,  i.e. 
(as  the  year  in  England  then  began  on  25  March)  23  March  1440. 
Decembrio  perhaps  feared  that  letter  iv.  would  fail  to  soothe  the 
duke's  uneasy  jealousy,  and  that  his  new  patron  might  object  to 
share  the  dedication  with  others ;  at  any  rate  he  lost  no  time  in 
having  his  translation  of  the  first  five  books  of  Plato's  Rejmhlic 
hurriedly  transcribed,  and  in  letter  v.  he  announces  its  despatch 
to  the  duke.  If  we  feel  some  surprise  that  the  translation  of  these 
books  could  be  sent  off  so  soon,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Decem- 
brio had  probably  been  working  at  his  translation  since  1437,  and 
that  the  translation  of  the  entire  Republic  is  said  by  him  in 
letter  xiv.  to  have  occupied  him  for  three  years.^^  The  years 
referred  to  would  be  1437-40.  Thus  by  December  1439  or 
January  1440,  the  probable  date  of  letter  v.,  he  may  well  have 
finished  five  books,  or,  in  other  words,  half  the  Republic. 

In  letter  vi.,  which  we  may  date,  with  the  Durham  MS., 
23  March  1439/40 — no  other  manuscript  hitherto  examined  gives 
a  date  for  it — the  duke  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  translation 
of  these  five  books  and  expresses  the  pleasure  with  which  he  has 
received  and  read  them.  He  adds  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  *  But 
we  have  Livy  and  other  great  writers,  and  nearly  all  the  works  of 
Cicero  which  are  forthcoming.  If,  however,  you  have  anything 
of  special  mark  we  beg  that  you  will  allow  us  to  share  in  it.' 
Thus  Decembrio  must  have  offered,  probably  in  letter  v.,  to  supply 
the  duke  with  copies  of  Livy  and  Cicero,  though  no  such  offer  is 
made  in  letter  v.  as  it  has  come  down  to  us.  The  duke  had 
already  said  at  the  end  of  letter  ii.  that  he  would  be  glad  to  hear 
of  anything  new,  whether  from  Decembrio's  pen  or  from  that  of 
another,  and   from   this   time  onward   the   correspondence   often 

"  So  Voigt,  ii.  257,  note  1. 

"  Ante,  xix.  520,  four  lines  from  foot  of  page. 
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relates   to   the   purchase   of   the   writings   of    Latin   authors   by 
Decembrio  for  the  duke. 

In  letter  vii.  Decembrio  acknowledges  the  receipt  on  20  June 
of  the  duke's  letter  of  23  March  1440,  and  promises  a  fuller 
answer  to  it  later.  He  adds  that  he  has  now  completed  the  trans- 
lation of  the  other  five  books  and  will  have  them  transcribed  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  He  asks  the  duke  not  to  allow  the  translation 
of  the  first  five  books  to  see  the  light  till  he  has  received  all 
the  ten  books.  Some  support  is  given  to  the  conclusion  that 
Decembrio  completed  his  translation  of  the  Republic  in  1440  by 
the  fact  that  'about  1440,'  according  to  Voigt,  ii.  192,  357,  he 
turned  to  other  work,  and  at  the  request  of  John  II,  king  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  began  a  translation  of  five  or  six  books  of  Homer's 
Iliad.  In  letter  viii.,  written  on  or  after  13  Sept.,  apparently  in 
1440,  the  duke  welcomes  Decembrio's  announcement  that  he  had 
completed  the  translation  of  the  remaining  five  books.  It  appears, 
however,  from  allusions  in  the  last  half  of  letter  viii.,  that  before 
this  letter  was  written  two  letters  at  least  referring  to  the  purchase 
of  books  had  passed  between  the  duke  and  Decembrio  which  are 
not  included  in  the  correspondence  as  we  have  it.  In  the  earlier 
of  them  the  duke  had  asked  for  certain  books,  apparently  trans- 
lations from  Greek  writers  of  authority,  which  Decembrio  in  his 
reply  had  advised  the  duke  not  to  purchase,  describing  them  as 
unfaithful  translations ;  and  the  duke  now  writes,  persisting  in  his 
request  for  these  books,  but  offering  to  purchase  also  some  other 
books  which  Decembrio  had  said  in  his  letter  that  he  had  in  his 
possession,  among  them  Celsus,  *  the  Physics  and  Panegyric  of 
Pliny'  (i.e.  the  Natural  History  of  the  elder  Pliny  and  the 
Panegyric  Oration  of  the  younger),  Apuleius,  and  all  the  works  of 
Varro  which  had  been  discovered,  especially  his  book  on  the  origin 
of  the  Latin  language. 

The  next  letter  which  we  possess  (letter  ix.,  from  Decembrio  to 
the  duke)  appears  to  have  been  written  a  considerable  time  (fifteen 
or  sixteen  months)  after  letter  viii.,  for  near  the  end  it  speaks  of 
Lionel  as  marquess  of  Este,  and  his  father  Nicolas  III,  whom  he 
succeeded,  did  not  die  till  26  Dec.  1441.i'»  Letter  ix.,  therefore, 
can  hardly  have  been  written  before  January  1442.  Decembrio 
had  told  the  duke  in  letter  vii.,  as  we  have  seen,  that  he  had 
completed  his  translation  of  the  Republic,  but  it  appears  from 
letter  ix.,  written  a  year  and  a  half  later,  that  the  translation  was 
still  at  the  date  of  that  letter  in  Decembrio's  hands,  and  that  the 
copy  intended  for  the  duke  had  not  yet  been  sent  to  him.  The 
cause  of  this  delay  seems  to  have  been  that  Decembrio  had 
received  applications  for  copies  from  several  princes,  and  had  been 

^^  Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  xvii.  403,  octavo  edition.    I  owe  this  date  and 
reference  to  the  editor  of  this  Review. 
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too  much  occupied  in  supplying  copies  to  Lionel,  marquess  of  Este, 
and  to  a  representative  of  *  the  king  of  Spain '  (i.e.  John  II,  king 
of  Castile  and  Leon  '0  to  have  the  *  ornately  transcribed '  copy 
prepared  which  he  intended  to  send  to  the  duke.  He  assures  the 
duke,  however,  that  he  will  send  this  copy  on  1  March  next  (i.e. 
1  March  1442),  a  promise  which  he  appears  not  to  have  succeeded 
in  keeping,  for  it  is  not  till  1  July,  probably  in  1443,  that 
letter  xviii.  is  written,  in  w^hich  the  duke  acknowledges  the  receipt 
of  the  translation  of  the  Republic,  Perhaps  a  fit  bearer  may  have 
been  wanting  by  whom  to  send  the  copy.  It  was  eventually  con- 
veyed by  Scaramucia  Balbus,  the  orator  or  envoy  of  the  duke  of 
Milan  (letter  xix.) 

That  at  least  one  letter  was  sent  by  the  duke  to  Decembrio 
during  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  letters  viii.  and  ix. 
(13  Sept.  1440-Jan.  1442)  is  evident  from  the  opening  of 
letter  ix.,  where  Decembrio  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
—giving  him  information  as  to  the  duke's  health,  a  subject  not 
referred  to  in  the  letters  we  possess,  and  assuring  him  that  their 
friendship  had  not  been  forgotten,  an  assurance  which  probably 
indicates  that  some  time  had  elapsed  since  the  duke  last  wrote. 
We  learn  also  from  letter  ix.  that  Decembrio  had  received  a  list  of 
the  books  belonging  to  the  duke,  whether  in  the  same  letter  or  in 
another  we  cannot  tell.  He  says  in  letter  ix.  that  he  sees  more 
than  a  hundred  books  which  need  to  be  added  to  the  duke's 
library,  and  no  doubt  sends  a  list  of  them  (see  letter  x.  from  the 
duke),  but  does  not  distinctly  say  so.  In  letter  x.,  written  probably 
in  March  1442,  the  duke  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  several  copies  ^^ 
of  the  same  letter  of  Decembrio's  (i.e.  apparently  letter  ix.)  He  is 
glad  that  the  translation  of  the  Republic  is  now  completely  finished 
{omnino  dbsolutam),  but  sorry  that  its  transmission  is  delayed  by 
the  demand  for  copies.  He  has  received  Decembrio's  list  of  the 
books  which  need  to  be  added  to  his  library.  He  sends  a  list  of 
the  books  he  desires  to  have  and  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Milan. 

Letter  xii.  (from  Decembrio  to  the  duke,  written,  it  would 
seem,  in  May  1442)  was  probably  presented  by  the  bishop  of 
Bayeux  in  person. ^^  It  was  evidently  written  for  that  purpose. 
It  announces  the  despatch  by  the  mercatores  de  Boneromeis,  as 
to  whom  something  will  be  said  later,  of  a  part  of  the  books 
ordered,  and  promises  to  send  the  rest  shortly,  but  does  not 
distinctly  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  letter  x.,  to  which,  however, 

'  "  The  king  of  Castile  and  Leon  was  often  called  king  of  Spain  :  for  an  instance 
of  this  see  Pauli,  Gesch.  von  England,  iv.  461,  note  3. 

'*  Compare  the  '  duplicatae  litterae '  in  which  Decembrio  preferred  his  request  for 
money  to  purchase  Petrarch's  villa  (letter  xiv.  p.  521,  line  23). 

''•'  A  letter  of  Henry  VI  to  Cardinal  Branda  of  22  Jan.  1440-1  (Beckington 
C&rrespondence,  i.  37)  appears  to  speak  of  the  bishop  of  Bayeux  as  coming  to  England, 
but  whether  he  actually  came  in  1441  I  do  not  know. 
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letter  xii.  seems  to  be  an  answer.  In  letter  xiii.,  probably  written 
early  in  July  1442,  the  duke  repeats  the  substance  of  letter  x.,  and 
says  that  he  has  had  a  visit  from  the  bishop  of  Bayeux,  but  has 
not  distinctly  heard  from  Decembrio  whether  he  has  received 
letter  x.  The  books  which  Decembrio  writes  that  he  has  sent 
have  not  yet  arrived ;  he  will  let  Decembrio  know  as  soon  as  they 
have.  A  few  days,  or  possibly  hours,  after  letter  xiii.  was  des- 
patched the  duke  appears  to  have  received  the  missing  books  and 
to  have  written  to  Decembrio  to  inform  him  of  their  arrival,  and 
then  on  31  Aug.,  it  would  seem  in  1442,  Decembrio  wrote 
letter  xix.  to  the  duke,  in  which  he  says  that  he  is  glad  that  the 
books  have  arrived  and  promises  to  send  the  rest.  He  adds  the 
important  announcement  that  he  is  sending  by  Scaramucia 
Balbus,  the  orator  (or  envoy)  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  the  entire 
translation  of  Plato's  Republic. 

Letter  xi.  (from  Decembrio  to  the  duke)  was  probably  brought 
by  Scaramucia  Balbus  to  the  duke,  together  with  the  translation  of 
the  Republic,  Its  closing  words,  Vale,  immortalis  princepSy  contain 
a  hint  that  Decembrio' s  dedication  to  the  duke  of  an  immortal 
work  like  the  Republic  will  render  the  latter  immortal.  Many 
scholars  of  the  day  made  far  more  exaggerated  claims  and  sought 
to  convince  their  patrons  that  their  own  ephemeral  compositions 
'would  confer  immortality  on  them.^^  Decembrio,  on  the  contrary, 
rests  his  claim  to  confer  immortality  on  the  immortality  of  the 
RepubliCf  which  he  had  translated. 

In  letter  xviii.  (written  on  1  July,  it  would  seem  in  1443  ^^) 
the  duke  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  translation  of  the  Republic. 
He  offers  Decembrio  a  stipend  of  a  hundred  ducats  a  year,  unless 
the  duke  of  Milan  objects,  and  unless  Decembrio  prefers  that  the 
recompense  offered  by  him  should  take  some  other  form.  Decem- 
brio had  apparently  informed  the  duke  in  a  letter  not  included  in 
the  correspondence  that  he  had  despatched  nine  volumes  to  him, 
and  now  the  duke  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  them  and  adds  that 
he  is  expecting  with  avidity  the  arrival  of  the  rest,  and  especially 
of  eleven  books  which  he  names. 

Letter  xv.  (from  the  duke  to  Decembrio)  is  dated  15  July  1444, 
but  the  year  should  probably  be  1443,  for  Decembrio  quotes  from  it 
in  letter  xiv.,  which  bears  date  1  June  1444.  Letter  xv.  is  a  reply 
to  a  letter  from  Decembrio  dated  21  May  (i.e.,  it  would  seem, 
21  May  1443),  which  is  not  included  in  the  correspondence  but 
announced  the  despatch  of  nonnulli  libri,  and  in  letter  xv.  the 
duke  mentions  that  he  had  already  written  to  acknowledge  the 

2"  See  as  to  the  trade  which  Filelfo  made  of  the  bestowal  of  immortality  Voigt, 
i.  527. 

2'  The  date  of  this  letter  is  given  in  letter  xiv.  (p.  521,  line  2)  as  1  July  1441,  but 
it  seems  impossible  that  this  should  be  the  correct  date. 
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receipt  of  these  nonnulli  lihri,  with  the  exception  of  Cato  and  Varro 
on  agriculture,  Florus  and  another  epitome,  the  Physics  of  Pliny, 
and  some  declamations  of  Decembrio's.^^  These  six  works  were 
apparently  bound  in  four  volumes,  for  they  are  referred  to  as  four 
volumes  in  letter  xvi.  The  duke  goes  on  to  reassure  Decembrio 
and  to  persuade  him  to  dismiss  from  his  mind  some  suspicion 
which  he  had  entertained,  a  suspicion,  it  would  seem,  that  the 
duke  doubted  the  worth  and  authority  of  the  books  sent  him. 
Decembrio  must  not  be  frightened  by  vain  rumours — rumours 
throwing  doubt  on  Decembrio' s  diligence  in  the  duke's  service  are 
apparently  referred  to — but  must  continue  the  work  he  has  begun. 
He  again  offers  a  hundred  ducats  a  year  and  promises  that  Decem- 
brio shall  obtain  what  he  expects  from  the  duke.  In  letter  xvi., 
a  letter  from  the  duke  to  Decembrio,  which  is  dated  1  Aug.  1444, 
but  should  probably  be  dated  1  Aug.  1443 — for  it  is  referred  to  in 
letter  xiv.,  which  bears  date  1  June  1444 — the  duke  informs  his 
correspondent  that  the  four  volumes  have  at  last  arrived,  after 
being  expected  for  a  year,  and  admonishes  him  rather  sharply  not 
to  employ  the  same  merchants  again. 

Before  this  letter  reached  Decembrio,  as  we  gather  from  letter 
xiv.,  he  had  written  to  the  duke  (probably  in  September  1443)  to 
decline  the  offered  annual  stipend  and  to  ask  for  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  purchase  the  villa  near  Milan  once 
owned  by  Petrarch.  Decembrio  naturally  preferred  a  lump  sum 
down  to  a  not  very  high  annual  stipend  which  might  be  withdrawn 
at  any  moment.  Since  July  1438  he  had  had  a  rival  for  the 
favour  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  Francesco  Filelfo,  who  was  unequalled 
in  the  art  of  making  his  way. 

The  only  scholar  in  Milan  who  did  not  cringe  to  him,  the  secretary 
Decembrio,  was  treated  with  contempt  in  his  letters  and  in  his  satires  was 
made  the  butt  of  his  sarcasm  and  accused  of  the  most  senseless  and  servile 
acts.    Decembrio  had  not  the  talent  to  repay  him  in  his  own  coin.'^^ 

Filelfo  had  received  from  the  duke  of  Milan  *  a  beautiful  and  well- 
equipped  house.'  2^  Decembrio  probably  felt  that  if  he  received 
Petrarch's  villa  from  the  duke  of  Gloucester  he  would  echpse  his 
rival.  The  duke  had  used  language  in  letters  xviii.  and  xv.  which 
encouraged  the  hope  that  whatever  Decembrio  asked  he  would 
receive,  and  in  an  evil  hour  he  asked  for  the  villa.  The  letter  in 
which  he  did  so  is  not  included  in  the  correspondence.     It  was  left 

*^  *  At  the  courts  of  princes  the  court  poets,  court  historiographers,  or  court  school- 
masters were  expected  to  supply  studied  orations  for  festal  occasions.  At  Naples 
Beccadelli  did  so,  and  at  Milan  the  elder  Barzizza,  Decembrio,  and  Filelfo '  (Voigt, 
ii.  440).  Decembrio  will  hardly  have  included  these  declamations  among  the  '  maiora 
et  lucubratiora  opera '  which  he  tells  the  duke  in  letter  v.  to  expect  from  him,  and 
in  all  probability  these  '  larger  works  '  were  never  sent. 

«^  Voigt,  i.  513.  2*  Ihid, 
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unanswered  by  the  duke.  At  last  on  1  March  (apparently  in  1444) 
the  duke  wrote  to  Decembrio  (letter  xvii.),  not  to  answer  his  peti- 
tion for  the  villa,  but  to  ask  why  he  had  sent  no  letters  or  books 
for  nearly  a  year.  He  added  that  Decembrio  need  not  fear  that  he 
would  not  be  recompensed,  for  the  duke  never  allowed  service  done 
him  to  go  without  recompense.  Let  him,  therefore,  continue  the 
work  he  has  begun.  In  answer  to  letter  xvii.  Decembrio  wrote  on 
1  June  1444  an  interesting  and  not  undignified  letter  (letter  xiv.), 
in  which  he  refers  also  to  letters  xviii.,  xv.,  and  xvi.  Whether  this 
letter  closed  the  correspondence  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  apparently 
the  latest  letter  included  in  the  correspondence  as  we  have  it. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester's  quest  of  classical  books  seems  to  have 
become  keener  as  his  political  influence  declined.  His  voice  was 
always  raised  in  favour  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  in 
France,  but  the  exhaustion  of  England  made  even  the  defence  of 
Normandy  difficult.  Men  and  money  were  both  wanting.  After 
the  failure  in  1439  of  the  conferences  between  Calais  and  Grave- 
lines  the  English  government  decided  to  try  the  effect  of  liberating 
the  duke  of  Orleans  from  his  long  captivity  in  exchange  for  a 
heavy  ransom.  His  influence  in  France  after  his  liberation  might, 
it  was  hoped,  make  for  peace.  In  1440  he  was  released  in  spite  of 
the  duke  of  Gloucester's  determined  opposition  and  protest.  The 
duke's  *  period  of  power  was  now  at  an  end.  He  still  attended 
council,  but  was  in  a  minority.  He  obtained  no  further  public 
appointments.'  ^^  In  1441  his  foes  won  a  further  triumph  over 
him.  His  wife,  or  mistress,  Lady  Eleanor  Cobham,  was  sentenced 
on  13  Nov.  to  penance  and  imprisonment  for  high  treason  and 
magic.  *  For  three  days  she  perambulated  London  streets  bare- 
headed and  with  a  burning  taper  in  her  hand,  which  she  offered  at 
various  churches.'  ^^  She  was  then  consigned  to  prison  for  the 
rest  of  her  life. 

Collecting  books  had  been  a  passion  with  the  duke  from  his 
youth  upwards,  and  his  correspondence  with  Decembrio  shows  that 
his  zeal  as  a  collector  was  in  no  way  diminished  by  these  disasters 
and  affronts.  Perhaps,  indeed,  they  drove  him  back  from  politics 
to  literature.  Another  blow  was  in  store  for  him  in  1444.  Already 
before  1  June  1444,  when  the  last  letter  we  possess  of  the  corre- 
spondence was  written,  a  truce  for  nearly  two  years  was  concluded 
with  France,  and,  much  against  the  duke's  will,  negotiations  were 
begun  for  the  marriage  of  Henry  VI  with  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Ken^,  duke  of  Anjou.  The  marriage,  which  cost  England  the  sur- 
render of  all  places  still  held  by  it  in  Anjou  and  Maine,  took  place 
on  22  April  1445.  Ken6  had  been  defeated  and  driven  from  the 
throne  of  Naples  in  1442  by  Alfonso  V  of  Aragon,  and  on  12  July 

^*  Professor  Tout  in  Diet,  of  National  Biography ,  xxviii.  245. 
2«  Ibid.  p.  246. 
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1445,  not  quite  three  months  after  the  marriage  of  Henry  VI  to 
Kene's  daughter,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  wrote  to  Alfonso  the  letter, 
full  of  enthusiastic  praises  of  the  latter,  which  is  printed  in  vol.  x. 
of  this  Keview,  p.  103  sq.  He  had  welcomed  Margaret  on  her  first 
visit  (28  May  1445)  to  the  city  of  London,^^  and  he  *  even  proposed 
in  the  house  of  lords  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Suffolk  for  his  exertions 
in  concluding  the  match,'  ^^  but  this  letter  shows  what  his  real 
feelings  were.  We  may  be  sure  that  he  saw  in  Alfonso  not  only 
the  most  admired  sovereign  of  his  age  and  the  patron  and  protector 
of  humanists,  but  also  the  successful  rival  and  foe  of  the  father 
of  the  new  queen,  whose  marriage  he  had  opposed.  He  probably 
contrasted  Alfonso  with  his  own  antagonists,  the  advisers  of 
Henry  VI.  While  they  were  willing  to  purchase  peace  with  France 
by  the  surrender  of  possessions  of  the  crown,  the  king  of  Aragon 
had  persevered,  in  spite  of  many  rebuffs,  and  had  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  possession  of  his  Neapolitan  heritage. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester  describes  himself  in  his  letter  to  Alfonso 
as  an  old  man.  He  was,  in  fact,  prematurely  old,  for  he  was  only 
fifty-four  when  he  wrote  this  letter.  *  Henry  VI  gradually  grew  to 
fear  that  Gloucester  had  some  designs  against  his  person.  He 
denied  his  uncle  his  presence  and  strengthened  his  body-guards.'  ^^ 
When  the  duke  unsuspectingly  obeyed,  in  February  1447,  a  sum- 
mons to  attend  the  meeting  of-  parliament  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
he  was  at  once  charged  with  high  treason,  and  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed,  probably  from  natural  causes,  a  few  days  later. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  correspondence  may  be  added. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  interest  in  magic  and  astrology 
attributed  to  the  duke  ^°  when  in  letter  xviii.  he  includes  among 
the  books  which  he  is  specially  anxious  to  receive  Censorinus  de 
natali  die,  Apuleius  de  magia,  and  a  book  de  omnibus  imaginibus 
caeli  (possibly  the  Astronomica  of  Hyginus  or  part  of  it  ^^). 

It  is  likely  that  the  duke's  letters,  being  in  Latin,  were  com- 
posed and  written  for  him  by  a  secretary.  He  may  well  have  been 
capable  of  writing  them  himself,  even  though  we  find  him,  like 
'Alfonso  V  of  Aragon,^^  reading  Livy  in  a  French  translation,^^  but 
in  employing  a  secretary  he  would  fall  in  with  the  custom  of  his 
day.     Some  solecisms  occur  in  the  duke's  letters  (e.g.  the  use  of 

"  Pauli,  Gesch.  von  England,  v.  279. 

2^  Diet,  of  National  Biography,  xxviii.  246.  -®  Ibid. 

^°  Pauli,  Gesch.  von  England,  v.  271 ;  Bilder  aus  Alt-England,  ed.  1,  p.  346. 

^'  The  Astronomica  of  Basini,  a  poet  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Ghismondo  Malatesta 
of  Rimini  from  1449  till  his  death  in  1457,  was  mainly  based  on  the  Astronomica  of 
Hyginus.  *  As  this  book  is  dedicated  to  Ghismondo,  its  writer  seems  to  have  had  in 
view  the  astrological  leanings  which  he  shared  with  his  ancestors  and  with  most  of 
the  military  adventurers  of  his  stamp  '  (Voigt,  i.  583). 

3-  Ibid.  i.  459.  ^3  ^^^^^  x.  104. 
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sihi  in  letter  vi.,  p.  515,  last  line,  and  letter  x.,  p.  518,  last  line 
but  three).  I  know  not  whether  parallels  can  be  found  for  the 
infinitive  vtere  at  the  end  of  letter  x.  The  combination  nondiim 
adhuc  (letter  xiii.,  not  far  from  the  end)  is  unfamiliar  to  me. 
Phrases  like  tardiores  ac  speraham,  non  minus  ac  (letters  ix.  and 
xviii.)  are  used  by  both  correspondents,  but  parallels  for  these 
may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  classical  poets  and  in  post- 
Augustan  prose. 

In  referring  to  himself  the  duke  uses  the  first  person  plural 
{nos,  noster),  while  he  addresses  Decembrio  in  the  second  person 
singular.  In  his  letter  to  Alfonso  V,  on  the  other  hand,  he  uses 
the  first  person  singular  of  himself.  Jean  de  Montreuil  had  used 
the  second  person  singular  in  writing  to  King  Charles  VI  of 
France,^*  and  Decembrio  occasionally  does  so  in  writing  to  the 
duke  (e.g.  tibi  in  letter  i.,  five  lines  from  the  end,  and  letter  xii., 
nine  lines  from  foot  of  page),^^  but  far  more  often  he  refers  to  the 
duke  as  dignitas  tua,  dominatio  tua,  and  the  like. 

The  quotation  from  Cicero  in  letter  iv.  is  from  the  '  Somnium 
Scipionis '  {JDe  Rep.  6,  17,  17).  We  note  that  Decembrio  reads 
alter  Veneris  with  F.  (not  Veneris  alter),  and  probably  consequentur 
with  E.  M.  (not  consequuntur).  In  the  opening  passage  of 
letter  iv.  we  trace  a  reminiscence  of  Catull.  68,  57  sqq. 

The  correspondence  is  evidently  not  complete.  Not  only  are 
several  letters  wanting  which  are  alluded  to  in  those  we  possess, 
but  no  reference  is  made  in  the  correspondence  as  it  stands  to  the 
payments  which  the  duke  must  have  from  time  to  time  made  to 
Decembrio  or  others  for  the  books  sent  to  him. 

It  appears   from   letter  xiii.  that   books   sent   from  Milan  to 

^-London  were  sometimes  sent  by  sea  and  sometimes  by  land.     The 

time  which  letters  took  on  their  way  between  the  two  cities  seems 

to  have  varied.      Thus  we  learn  from  letter  vii.  that  letter  vi., 

sent   by  the   duke   on   23  March,  did   not  reach   Decembrio  till 

20  June ;  it  therefore  took  nearly  three  months  on  the  way  from' 
London  to  Milan.  On  the  other  hand,  as  letter  xv.  from  the  duke, 
which  is  dated   15  July,  is  an  answer  to  Decembrio's  letter  of 

21  May,  the  latter  letter  took  less  than  two  months  to  reach 
London.     The  following  passage  in  a  letter  written  on  31  Dec. 

-4443  by  Vincent  Clement  at  Kome  to  a  correspondent  in  England  ^^ 
throws  some  Hght  on  the  time  which  letters  took  to  reach  Kome 
from  London  and  on  the  part  played  in  their  transmission  by  the 
Borromei,  who  may  probably  be  identified  with  the  mercatores  de 
Boneromeis  of  letter   xii. — a   qua   tandem  paternitate  duas  recepi, 

'*  Voigt,  ii.  337,  347.    Compare  as  to  Nicolas  de  Clemanges,  ibid.  p.  350. 
'5  We  notice  the  same  thing  in  the  letter  of  the  archbishop  of  Milan  to  the  duke 
of  Gloucester. 

'*  Beckington  Correspondence,  no.  cxxix.  vol.  i.  p.  175. 
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imam  veterem  de  xxx  Augusti  Londoni  et  aliam  de  xxiii  Octohris, 
mihi  decimo  octavo  Decemhris  per  hancum  de  Boromeis  traditaSy  super 
facto  indidgentiarum,^'^ 

The  letters  often  bear  the  date  of  the  day  and  month,  but 
^seldom  add  to  this  that  of  the  year,  and  when  the  full  date  is 
given  the  date  of  the  year  seems  occasionally  to  be  incorrectly 
given.  It  is  so  in  letters  xv.  and  xvi.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
date  of  the  year  was  not  given  in  the  original  letters.  The  full 
date — day,  month,  and  year — is,  however,  given  at  the  end  of  the 
duke's  letter  to  Alfonso  and  at  the  end  of  Peter  de  Monte's  letter  to 
the  duke  (ante,  x.  101,  104). 

Decembrio's  statement  in  letter  xiv.  as  to  his  own  age  creates 
a  difficulty.  The  letter  is  dated  1  June  1444,  and  he  says  in  it  that 
he  has  not  yet  passed  his  fortieth  year ;  yet  he  was  born,  according 
to  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  on  24  Oct.  1399.^^  He  is  apparently 
inaccurate  when  in  this  letter  he  gives  the  date  1  July  1441  for 
letter  xviii.,  unless  we  suppose  the  existence  of  an  error  in  the 
text;  is  he  again  inaccurate  in  claiming  not  to  have  passed  his 
fortieth  year  ?  Or  has  the  word  quintum,  or  the  figure  represent- 
ing it,  dropped  out  of  the  text  after  quadragesimum  ?  ^^ 

The  following  notes  relate  to  the  text  of  the  correspondence. 

In  reading  the  paper  on  *  Herzog  Humfrid  von  Glocester '  in 
Pauli's  Bilder  aus  Alt-England  I  noticed  (ed.  i.  p.  350)  a  mention 
of  the  existence  of  a  manuscript  of  the  correspondence  *  at  Dur- 
ham,' and  on  making  inquiries  as  to  this  manuscript  of  Dr.  J.  T. 
Fowler  I  found  that  the  manuscript  referred  to  is  MS.  C.  iv.  3 
in  the  Durham  chapter  library.  This  manuscript,  which  Dr. 
Greenwell,  the  chapter  librarian,  dates  about  1460-70,  contains 
Decembrio's  Latin  translation  of  Plato's  Republic,  with  the  following 
letters  prefixed  to  it :  a  long  letter  from  F.  Pigolpasso,  archbishop 
of  Milan,  to  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  which  is  not  included 
in  the  correspondence  published  last  year  in  this  Keview,  and 
letters  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  and  xx.  Letters  vi.  and  xi.  are  added  at  the 
end  of  the  translation.     Dr.  Fowler,  who  has  kindly  sent  me  a 

^^  As  to  the  Borromei  and  the  enrichment  of  some  members  of  the  family  by  trade 
see  Litta,  Famiglie  celebri  italiane,  s.v. '  Borromeo  di  S.  Miniato.' 

3«  Voigt,  i.  511. 

^^  For  the  following  notices  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  correspondence  I  am 
indebted  to  the  editor.  In  letter  iv.  '  Alfonsus  Hispanus  Burgensis  episcopus '  is 
'  Alfonsus  Garsiae  [de  S.  Maria  seu  de  Cartagena]  archiepiscopus  Burgensis  1435-1456, 
scriptor  illustris  (C.  Eubel,  Hier.  Cath.  Med.  Aevi,  ii.  126).'  See  also  Voigt,  ii.  170.  As 
to  Scaramucia  Balbus,  mentioned  in  letter  xix.,  cf.  Joh.  Simoneta,  Comtn.  de  Rebus 
gestis  Fra.  Sfortiae,  lib.  ix.  (Muratori,  Scriptt.  xxi.  394  D.) :  *  Misitque  [Philippus  Sabau- 
diensis]  Pisaurum  Scaramuciam  Balbum  legatum  [Francisco  Sfortiae]  1447.'  I  have 
not  been  able  to  trace  '  loannes  Amadeus  iurisconsultus  praestantissimus,'  mentioned 
in  letter  iv.,  nor  *  dominus  Henricus  miles  insignis,'  mentioned  in  letter  ix.,  nor 
Felix  de  Fagnano,  mentioned  in  letter  x.,  and  information  about  these  personages 
would  be  welcome. 
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copy  of  the  archbishop's  letter  and  a  collation  of  the  other  seven 
letters  with  the  text  of  them  published  in  this  Keview,  tells  me  that 
*  it  is  perhaps  a  little  doubtful  whether  the  manuscript  is  in  two 
different  hands  or  in  one  hand  of  the  same  scribe  who  has  taken 
less  pains  after  the  first  few  pages,'  and  adds  that  '  the  letters  are 
in  the  same  writing  as  the  bulk  of  the  volume.' 

This  manuscript  adds  after  tene  at  the  end  of  letter  ii.  Do 
London  vAii  idus  Fehruarias,  and  has  at  the  end  of  letter  vi.  Vale 
ex  London  X"  Jd  April  1439,  thus  giving  not  only  the  date  of  the 
day  and  month  (which  may  be  gathered  from  letter  vii.),  but  also 
the  date  of  the  year,  which  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  knowledge. 
It  also  supplies  us  with  the  following  good  new  readings :  p.  513, 
fifteen  lines  from  foot  of  page,  negociis  nostris  in  place  of  negociis  ; 
p.  514,  line  5,  Ut  in  place  of  At,  and  last  line  Pigolpassus  in 
place  of  Pizolpassus ;  p.  515,  four  lines  from  foot  of  page,  repor- 
taturum  in  place  of  exportaturum ;  p.  516,  line  1,  earn  in  place  of 
tarn,  and  line  9,  eos  nunqiiam  in  place  of  nunquam ;  p.  525,  nine 
lines  from  foot  of  page,  absisteret  in  place  of  ahstineret ;  p.  526, 
line  3,  qui  adeo  tuo  nomini  ac  dignitati  sumus  dediti  in  place  of  quod 
adeo  tuo  nomini  ac  dignitati  sumu&  debiti.  In  p.  519,  line  10,  it  has 
liver  with  the  transcript,  not  livorum,  as  the  Ambrosian  MS. 

I  venture  to  suggest  the  following  emendations  in  the  text  of 
the  correspondence  as  published  in  this  Eeview : — 

P.  515, 1.  26,  perceptum  :  perscriptibm  or  praescriptum. 

P.  515,  seven  lines  from  foot  of  page,  tamquam  ;  tamque, 

P.  516,  1.  7,  omit  lectio  (possibly  a  marginal  remark  which  has  strayed 
into  the  text)  ? 

P.  516, 11.  9-11,  place  quae  —  inferior  after  elegantia,  1.  8  ? 

P.  517, 1.  22,  mensura  :  censura  2 

P.  517, 1.  25,  effectamus  :  affectamus, 

P.  517, 1.  28,  tantum :  tamen, 

P.  519, 1.  11,  sivc.sive  :  sine.., sine, 

P.  519, 1.  14,  degessimus  (Durham  MS.  digessimus) :  despeximus  ? 

P.  520,  twelve  lines  from  foot  of  page,  defraudarer  :  defraudor  ? 

P.  520,  eleven  lines  from  foot,  perveniunt :  proveniunt, 

P.  520,  eleven  lines  from  foot,  sive  in  felicitatem  quaedam  successere  :■ 
sed  infelicitate  quadam  successere  (cf.  p.  525,  five  lines  from  foot)  ? 

P.  520,  ten  lines  from  foot,  Veritas  :  veris, 

P.  520,  five  lines  from  foot,  consectare  :  consecrare, 

P.  520,  two  lines  from  foot,  propitiorem  can  hardly  be  right. 

P.  521,  1.  3,  anno :  annuo, 

P.  521,  thirteen  lines  from  foot,  after  Itaque  mihi  add  nihil  ? 

P.  521,  six  lines  from  foot,  cum  :  ctci  (cf.  cui  illos  libros  assignem, 
below). 

P.  521,  three  lines  from  foot,  quid  :  quod  (see  letter  xvi.) 

P.  522, 1.  2,  for  et  —  habuisse  read  et  ni  absentia  mea  impedimento 
fuisset,  iam  omnia  perfecta  habuisset  {sc.  dominatio  tua). 
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P.  522,  1.  26,  significavisti  :  significabas. 

P.  522,  four  lines  from  foot,  indicant :  indicent. 

P.  522,  last  line,  mmquam  :  tmquam^^ 

P.  523,  1.  6,  significavimus  :  significahamtts. 

P.  523, 1.  16,  after  vix  tandem  insert  po^t. 

P.  523, 1.  18,  negotio  (transcript  negotia) :  inertia  ? 

P.  523,  1.  23,  omne  :  omnem. 

P.  523,  nine  lines  from  foot,  scimtcs  :  simtis. 

P.  523,  two  lines  from  foot,  superarmts  :  speramus. 

P.  524,  seven  lines  from  foot,  aliae :  alienae  (cf.  letter  xii.  not  far 
from  the  end). 

P.  513,  1.  17,  we  expect  sententias  (cf.  p.  515,  1.  21)  rather  thaa 
sensus, 

W.  L.  Newman. 

Durham  Chapter  Library  MS.  C.  iv.  8,  fo.  6. 

Diui  Francisci  Pigolpassi  Mediolanensis  Archipresulis  ad  Illustris- 
simum  et  litteratissimum  principem  Dominum  Humfridum  Ducem 
Gloucestrensem  in  traductione  nouissima  tocius  platonice  policie  Epistola 
incipit  feliciter. 

Cum  dudum  illustrissime  princeps  et  clarissime  domine  pro  tui 
nominis  et  regiarum  virtutum  tuarum  fama  percelebri  animus  meus  ad 
te  declinatus  esset  et  dedicatus  ab  eo  maxime  tempore  quo  Eeverendissimus 
in  Christo  pater  prestantissimus  dominus  gerardus  landrianus  tunc 
Episcopus  laudensis  nunc  vero  cumanus  amantissimus  frater  meus  ad  nos 
per  id  temporis  d'um  eram  et  ego  Episcopus  papiensis  remigrauit  ab 
expedicione  britanica  vel  ut  est  usitatius  Anglicana  desiderabam  fieri  vel 
litteris  notus  magnitudini  tue  tueque  communicare  benignitati.  Cuius 
prefers  inter  ceteras  virtutes  insigne  nomen.  Nichil  enim  gaudentius 
sacerdoti  nichil  desideracius  esse  debet  quam  eos  qui  rerum  pociuntur  et 
in  quorum  potestate  est  transgredi  pietati  iusticie  ac  sapiencie  studiis 
deditos  intelligere  ac  venerari.  Per  que  sibi  ipsis  et  credite  eis  rei 
publice  traditur  salus.  Scriptum  est  enim  ludex  sapiens  iudicabit  populum 
suum  et  principatus  sensati  stabilis  erit.  Et  civitates  inhabitabuntur  per 
sensum  prudencium.''^  Expectata  igitur  opportunitate  iam  offerente  se 
perlibenter  utor.  Nam  cum  ad  candidum  uigleuanum  dilectissimum  in 
Christo  filium  meum  virum  quidem  bonarum  arcium  et  studiorum 
eorundem  humanitatis  eruditissimum  tam  grece  quam  latine  peruenisset 
te  studiorum  ^^  esse  diligentissimum  atque  inter  etatis  nostre  principes 
unicum  simulque  desiderasse  politicam  Arestotelis  traducendam  e  greco 
in  latinum  per  leonardum  arretinum  eamque  cum  vertisset  te  ilia  fuisse 
frustratum  indoluit  admodum  indignans  ex  corde.  Quippe  qui  maxime 
velut  nostri  temporis  phenix  fouendus  esses  muneribus  sciencie  concupite 
que  quondam  in  summis  principibus  ac  ducibus  frequens  claruit   unde 

^"  With  the  phraseology  of  this  sentence  compare  the  letter  of  Pope  Martin  V  to 
Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester  (13  Dec.  1424)  in  Beckington  Correspondence,  no.  ccii., 
'  neque  aures  neque  animum  patefecissemus  iis  qui  contra  te  et  eius  fraternitatem 
aliquid  obiecissent.' 

"  Ecclus.  X.  1,  3,  where  the  last  word  is  'potentium.* 

^'^  'humanitatis  .  .  .  studiorum'  omitted,  but  supplied  at  foot  of  page  in  the 
manuscript. 
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tibi  gloriosius  debetur  preconium  quasi  litterarum  G.  luUii  cesaris 
Octaviani  et  ceterorum  innumerorum  cesarum  et  principum  litteratissi- 
morum  olim  et  sapiencie  deditorum  studiis  principi  coherendi.''^  fulget 
enim  semper  preclarius  ea  virtus  que  parta  rarior  et  diffieilior  est  Fuit 
igitur  opere  precium  memorato  candido  non  arrogancie  vel  ambicionis  sed 
placendi  cupidine  tue  sublimitati  negligenciam  commissam  elapsamque 
sponsionem  quodam  non  inferiori  impendio  restaurare  proindeque'*''  celestis 
ingenii  philosophi  platonis  policiam  libris  decern  digestam  in  latinum 
vertere  tuoque  nomini  dicare.  lamque  ponens  ut  aiunt  manum  ad 
Aratrum  ipsius  Quintum  quasi  pregustacionem  quandam  epularum 
deliberares  "^^  traduxit,  eumque  ad  me  transmisit,  quo  elegantissimum 
munusculum  ipsum  refertum  multa  et  preclara  substancia  tue  sublimitati 
dirigerem.  Cernens  itaque  ego  opus  honestate  atque  utilitate  sacratum  ad 
rem  publicam  bene  regendam  cuius  maxime  atque  potentissime  onus  geris 
tue  congruere  dignitati  et  desideriis  tuis  prouinciam  banc  desumpsi 
libens  id'*^  preclari  operis  ad  te  transmittendi,  velut  arram  fructus 
laborum  et  operum  ipsius  candidi  secuturorum  ad  honorem  magnitudinis 
tue  simodo  comprobaueris.  Comprobacio  etenim  unius  operis  incitacio 
est  alterius  efficiendi.  Et  muneris  accepcio  dantis  exhilaracio  est.  Fit 
namque  acucior  omnis  industria  que  probatur.  Et  prepotencior  fit 
facultas  eciam  exigua  dum  munus  grate  suscipitur.  Eoque  magis  quo  et 
a  principe  et  virtutis  principe.  Quare  clarissime  princeps  iocunde  suscipe 
queso  oblatum  sponte  candidi  laborem,  et  eum  non  in  certum  '*^  loco 
Arretini  tibi  constitue  Inuenies  enim  ut  paucis  plura  complector  ^^  in 
homine  isto  abunde  quod  optasti  solacium  studiorum  tuorum  Eo  utere  et 
in  tuum  suscipe  Atque  flagitato  aliquando  post  presens  opus  vertat 
nomine  tuo  alcius  quicquam  ex  sacris  Christianorum  voluminibus  quo 
fruaris.  Quicquid  enim  iusseris  magno  animo  exequetur,  et  paratum 
comperies  hominem  ad  omne  opus  et  sacrum  et  morale  ex  historia 
vel  doctrina.*  Ego  vero  me  tue  amplitudini  iuxta  prememorata  ex  corde  *Fo.  7. 
iam  dedi,  multa  enim  audiui  et  que  me  ad  hoc  maxime  inducunt,  de  tua 
erga  rei  publice  ecclesiastice  conseruande  statum  diligencia  et  caritate  et 
consequenter  ad  dei  seruos.  Quod  proprie  principum  est  et  indubitatum 
eorum  salutis  indicium.  In  presentis  enim  temporis  fece'*^  quo  pro 
nephas  proch  malum  proch  pudor  nimiumque  dolendum  mundus  ecclesias- 
ticis  conquatitur  bellis  atque  dissidiis  in  ecclesiam  ipsam  christi  opus  est 
virtute  tua  ad  pacem  ecclesie.  Que  dudum  ut  est  apud  gloriosissimum 
Hieronymum  persecucionibus  creuit  et  martinis  coronata  est.  At  post- 
quam  ad  Christianos  principes  deuenit  potencia  quidem  et  diviciis  maior 
sed  virtutibus  minor  facta  est.  unde  cum  apud  te  sit  virtus  ingensque 
potestas  succurre  queso  succurre  deuotissime  princeps  nutanti  seu  pene 
labenti  ecclesie  demonstra  te  atque  enitere  ad  eius  reintegracionem  et 
pacem  per  eam  fidem  quam  professus  es  domino  nostro  lesu  Christo, 
Nichil  enim  potes  in  orbe  precelsius  aggredi :  neque  retribucionis  et  meriti 
apud  altissimum  grandius  quicquam  ne  gloriosius  quidem  vel  eciam  solo 

*^  So  MS.  written  in  full,  probably  by  a  mistake  of  the  copyist  for  *  cohered!.' 
**  MS.  has  '  prouideque '  apparently. 
*^  '  delibares '  ?  *«  =  *  id  est.' 

"  '  incertum '  ?  **  •  complectar '  ? 

"  *  fere '  or  '  feee '  ?  blotted.    The  word  not  being  very  clear  in  the  text,  it  is 
added  in  the  margin  secunda  manu  and  in  a  later  hand. 
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labore  et  intervencione  piissima  utinam  michi  sub  perpetui  carceris 
clausura  obuiandi  malis  imminentibus  ecclesie  prestaretnr  facultas. 
Siquidem  omnis  pena  que  in  veritate  ultro  suscipitur  in  delicias  transit,  et 
omne  durum  fit  micius  ex  affectu.  Siquidem  et  omne  tormentum  pietatis 
infallibilis  mercatura  est  apud  deum.  Sed  o  bone  deus  nequeo  nisi  velut 
peccator  et  peccatis  obsessus  pietatem  tuam  orare  pro  misericordia  quam 
prestare  digneris  non  expectatis  meritis  meis  et  peccancium  in  te  quorum 
nimis  profusus  est  numerus.  Tu  vero  iuua  qui  potes  et  vale  semper  in 
domino  feliciter  dignissime  princeps.  Quern  dirigat  ipse  bonorum 
omnium  equissimus  retributor. 


The  Speeches  in  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherburys 
'  Life  and  Reign  of  Henry  VI II,' 

The  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  speeches  inserted  in  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury's  Life  and  Reign  of  Henry  VIII  has  been 
raised  by  Hallam  and  Brewer.  Of  the  speech  which  purports  to 
have  been  delivered  in  the  parliament  of  1523  Brewer  writes — 

The  speech  has  certainly  a  modern  air ;  but  though  I  know  not  on 
ivhat  evidence  this  particular  passage  of  Lord  Herbert's  history  rests 
I  have  generally  found  that  he  had  good  authority  for  his  statements. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  trace  his  sources  of  information.  He  was  often 
indebted  to  documents  the  originals  of  which  have  since  been  lost ;  and 
the  abstracts  alone  are  preserved  in  a  volume  of  his  collections  kindly 
lent  me  by  the  Society  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.^ 

The  manuscript  volume  to  which  Brewer  refers^  does  not  con- 
tain an  abstract  of  the  speech,  but  in  the  manuscript  of  the  Life  ^ 
there  is  a  marginal  annotation,  apparently  in  the  hand  of  the 
author,  which  settles  the  question.     It  runs  thus  : — 

These  or  some  like  might  be  the  arguments  which  the  cardinal  would 
have  disputed  himself  in  the  lower  house  ;  but  they  refused  to  reason  with 
him,  as  being  against  the  manner  of  their  assembly. 

The  manuscript  likewise  tends  to  prove  that  the  famous  speech 
in  the  council  of  1511  is  a  literary  fabrication.  There  are  many 
erasures  and  corrections,  all  prompted  by  a  sense  of  artistic 
propriety.  Thus  where  the  printed  text  has  *  however  he  and 
Louis  Xn  had  of  late  concurred  in  their  designs '  ^  Lord  Herbert 
had  originally  written  *  however  he  and  Louis  XII  had  of  late  con- 
curred against  the  Venetians.'  So  again  where  the  printed  text 
reads  *  glutted  with  their  prosperity '  ^  Lord  Herbert  had  written 
*  glutted  with  their  good  fortune ; '  and  instances  may  be  multi- 
plied. H.  A.  L.  Fisher. 

*  Letters  and  Papers,  For.  and  Dom.,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  ccxlv,  note. 
'  Jesus  College  MS.  Ixiv.  ^  j^,^^,^  ^g.  j^i.  f.  110. 

*  Life  and  Beign,  ed.  1740,  p.  17.  *  Ibid.  p.  10. 
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Nicholas  Faitnfs  Discotcrse  touching  the  Office  of  Principal 
Secretary  of  Estate,  &c,      1592. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  this  Discoursef  which  I  print  from  the 
Tanner  MS.  80  ff.  91-94,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  author  deals 
Tvith  general  office-work  and  the  duties  of  confidential  clerks.  The 
later  part,  which  is  of  greater  interest,  gives,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a 
complete  summary  of  the  information  that  was  at  the  disposal  of 
Walsingham,  and,  after  him,  of  Robert  Cecil.  Faunt  was  Walsing- 
ham's  secretary  from  1580.  The  only  fact  that  I  have  discovered 
about  him  that  does  not  appear  in  the  Dictionmy  of  National 
Biography  is  that  '  on  the  1st  day  of  December  1609  there  issued 
a  commission  to  Abigail  Faunt,  relict  of  Nicholas  Faunt,  late  of 
Harrow  on  the  Hill,  Co.  Middlesex,  to  administer  the  goods  &c.  of 
said  deceased.'  As,  however,  Faunt  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Anthony  Bacon  for  many  years,  I  think  it  likely  that  the  *  Anthonie 
Faunt '  who  has  written  his  name  twice  (with  the  date  1626)  in 
my  copy  of  Fynes  Moryson's  Itinerary,  1617,  was  the  son  of  the 
author  of  the  following  pages.  They  are  interesting  to  politicians 
as  emphasising  the  close  connexion  that  existed  then  between  our 
diplomacy  and  our  naval  and  military  power.  The  date  given 
below,  12  June  1610,  is  probably  the  date  when  the  copy  was  made, 
and  the  copyist  may  not  have  been  aware  of  Faunt's  death. 

Charles  Hughes. 

Mr,  Fants  discourse  touching e  the  Office  of  principall  Secretarie  of  Estate 

etc.    Aprill  1592. 

This  Mr.  Fante  sometimes  served  Sir  Fraunces  Walsingham  knight 
principall  Sec.  to  y^  Q :  Majestie,  and  is  nowe  one  of  y^  Clerks  of  the 
Signett  to  K.  James  12.  June  1610.^ 

As  it  [is]  most  true,  that  in  the  generall  course  of  y^  world  there  is 
Rerum  omnium  vicissitude  and  that  in  [ejverie  perticuler  state  accordinge 
to  y^  disposicion  of  the  newe  gouernors,  the  order  of  the  gouerment  is 
subiect  to  chaunge ;  see  in  the  choise  of  y^  inferiour  officers  for  y^  most 
parte  there  is  some  alteracion  in  y®  manner  of  executinge  their  offices 
either  in  regard  of  the  times  enforcinge  such  chaunge,  or  by  reason  of 
some  more  ripenes  of  iudgment  in  the  newe  offices  gathered  by  former 
experience  aswell  in  the  wants  of  their  predecessors,  as  of  the 
necessarie  vse  of  some  things  which  they  find  to  have  beene  commendable 
in  them,  and  fitt  to  bee  followed. 

Nowe  amoungst  all  particuler  offices  and  places  of  charge  in  this 
state,  there  is  none  of  more  necessarie  vse,  nor  subiect  to  more  cumber 
^  This  paragraph  is  written  in  a  separate  column  parallel  to  the  title. 
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and  variablenes  ;  then  is  y^  office  of  principall  Secretarie,  by  reason  of  y® 
varietie,  and  uncertaintie  of  his  imployment,  and  therefore  with  more 
difficultie  to  be  prescribed  by  spetiall  methadd  and  order. 

The  examples  of  other  nacions  yeeld  vs  little  or  noe  good  direccion 
in  this  behoofe.  For  what  neighbour  kingdome  hath  such  semblance 
and  considerancie  with  ours  as  y^  wee  may  almost  in  anie  respect,  either  of 
Lawes,  or  other  constitucions  (much  in  this  matter)  bee  holpen  by  them^ 
whose  gouerment  hath  beene  of  manie  yeares,  and  is  yett  (wee  see) 
altogether  vnpeceable  ?  And  this  office  cannot  bee  dayly  executed  where 
althings  are  violently,  and  confusedly  caried,  because  (as  I  take  it)  besids 
y^  handlinge  of  forraine  causes,  and  y*^  which  cheifly  concerneth  the  state, 
there  is  alsoe  great  vse  of  this  office,  for  priuate  direccions  in  ordinarie 
matters  at  home  concerninge  the  common  peace  in  stayinge  the  ill  affected 
from  evill  courses,  in  encorageinge  y®  well  affected,  in  makeinge  arbitra- 
mentes  and  good  agreementes  betwixt  particuler  subiects,  and  vseinge 
all  other  meanes  for  the  strengthninge  of  the  good  Lawes  which  by 
experience  wee  see  in  forraine  parts ;  Silere  inter  anna, 

Soe  that  if  anie  good  advise  may  be  giuen  for  the  setlinge  of  this 
office  it  must  come  from  ourselues,  and  from  the  experience  that  is 
gathered  in  former  courses  held  therein  at  Home,  what  may  bee  the 
creditt  and  dignitie  of  this  place,  how  manie  and  howe  greate  matters  are 
committed  chiefly  (and  oftentimes  onely)  to  his  trust,  what  free  accesse 
hee  hath  to  y®  Prince,  howe  bee  is  the  mouth  of  the  Councell  of  State  etc., 
it  is  nott  for  mee  to  enlarge,  neather  have  I  anie  such  purpose ;  those 
things  beeinge  somewhat  accidentary,  and  alwaies  foUowinge  the  good 
conceipt,  and  opinion  had  of  the  personne  in  whome  this  Creditt  and 
trust  is  to  bee  reposed.  Onely  I  have  thought  it  not  amisse  (as  I  could 
vpon  a  sudden)  to  sett  downe  these  few  notes,  which  in  my  poore 
experience  I  thinke  it  not  altogether  unnecessarie  to  bee  pervsed  by  him, 
that  shall  enter  into  this  place,  touchinge  the  private  orderinge  and 
distribucion  of  the  Charge  committed  vnto  him,  and  that  vnder  y^ 
correccion  of  farre  more  ripe  iudgmentes ;  beinge  not  ignorant,  and  j^ 
with  the  continuance  of  standinge  in  this  office,  there  will  daily  growe 
new  observacions  hapily  fitter  for  those  times,  then  these  or  anie  y*  canne 
bee  nowe  sett  downe. 

And  first  I  thinke  this  ould  Maxime  may  bee  of  some  vse  touchinge 
this  pointe  namely  thoX  frustr  a  fit  per  plura  quod  fieri  potest  per  pa[u]ciora. 
For  as  to  the  Secretarie  himself,  it  shall  bee  needefuU,  that  hee  vse  as 
little  as  hee  may  the  advise  and  help  of  his  equalls  or  superiours  in 
aniethinge  that  toucheth  the  substance  of  his  office  and  charge  a  thinge 
that  would  derogate  from  y^  creditt  of  y^  place  and  his  owne  sufficiencie, 
neither  yet  by  vseinge  anie  of  the  inferiour  officers  to  doe  such  things 
as  apperteyneth  nott  to  them,  and  may  bee  done  by  his  owne  servantes, 
giue  them  likewise  occasion  to  loke  into  his  doeinges  and  as  some  are 
forward  eneugh  to  take  upon  them  to  shewe  their  owne  experience  and 
skill  for  some  further  end,  when  both  their  advise  and  help  may  bee  well 
spared,  soe  in  the  choice  of  his  servantes  I  am  perswaded  the  said  rule 
should  espetially  hould;  and  by  experience  I  canne  say  that  the 
multitude  of  servantes  in  this  kinde  is  hurtfull  and  of  late  yeares  hath 
bredde  much  confusion  with  want  of  secrecie  and  dispatch  in  that  place, 
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for  if  in  a  principall  servant  to  y^  secretarie,  secrecie  and  faitlifulnes  bee 
cheifly  required  what  trust  canne  therebee  reposed  in  manie,  and  if  manie 
bee  imploied  in  matters  of  secrecie,  whoe  shall  thinke  himself  principall 
in  trust  in  those  thinges  which  are  hardly  to  bee  imparted  to  anie  though 
the  most  faithfull  in  the  world,  but  that  of  necessitie  the  Secre:  must  vse 
one  as  his  owne  penne,  his  mouth,  his  eye,  his  eare,  and  keeper  of  his 
most  secrett  Cabinett. 

Againe  when  a  servant  shall  knowe  that  such  trust  is  reposed  in  him, 
then  chiefly  knoweth  hee  his  office  and  place,  then  is  his  creditt  sound 
and  hee  receaueth  good  incoragment  to  doe  his  duty,  espetially  that  all 
things  bee  done  for  his  Masters  creditt  and  honnour  which  in  noe  case 
should  bee  imparted  or  deuided  to  anie  frend  or  favorite,  howesoeuer, 
otherwise  neare  and  deare  to  him. 

Moreouer  his  servant  must  come  to  his  place  beeinge  called  thereunto 
of  a  conscience  to  doe  good  (as  hee  may  doe  much  and  y*^  with  his  Masters 
Creditt)  and  not  to  serue  his  owne  tume ;  but  entringe  vpon  such 
condicions  as  shalbee  con[u]enient  for  his  maintenaunce  in  that  place,  hee 
is  wholie  to  yeeld  himself  to  that  callinge  and  the  business  thereof  with- 
out seekeinge  to  make  his  proffitt  of  euerie  suite  and  other  device  that 
shalbee  put  into  his  head,  or  to  aspire  to  some  higher  place  or  change  of 
imployment  wherby  both  the  service  wilbee  much  hindered  and  neglected 
and  himself  become  unable  to  performe  y*^  which  is  committed  to  his 
Charge,  beeinge  thus  distracted  with  y^  care  of  his  own  owne  estate  (if  at 
the  first  hee  bee  not  sufficiently  provided  for,  and  to  fall  into  the  shiftes, 
which  are  nowe  by  servants  in  such  places  commonly  vsed,  to  the  hurt  of 
the  subiectes  their  owne  discreditt,  and  the  Masters  dishonnour. 

Lastly  the  dutie  of  a  servant  in  this  kind  must  proceed  from  a 
speciall  loue  and  affeccion  hee  beareth  towards  his  Master,  y«  same  beeinge 
grounded  likewise  upon  some  testimonie  of  his  masters  good  opinion  and 
recipracall  love  borne  vnto  him.  For  if  the  servant  take  this  Charge  in 
hand  hee  must  giue  himself  wholy  to  his  Master  i.e.,^  hee  must  in  a  manner 
cast  of  the  care  of  his  private  estate  to  thend  hee  may  chiefly  attend  and 
intend  this  service,  which  assuredly  will  requier  a  whole  man,  and 
therfore  the  maister  affectinge,  and  findinge  in  him  this  extraordinarie 
paines  and  care  of  his  Charge,  cannott  but  regard  his  perticuler  estate 
and  supplie  wherein  hee  is  wantinge  to  himself  vpon  some  fitt  occasion 
offered  to  do  him  good,  through  which  good  harmonie  and  content  it  is 
not  to  bee  doubted  but  that  things  will  hapilie  succeede  to  the  good  of  the 
state  in  generall  and  the  particuler  Comfort  both  of  Master  and  servaunt 
in  soe  happie  and  waighty  a  Callinge  as  this  is  to  [be]  estemed  of  those 
that  haue  seriously  cast  their  Eies  vpon  itt. 

After  these  Consideracions  had  in  the  choise  of  the  principall  servaunt 
in  whome  the  greatest  trust  is  to  bee  reposed,  it  shalbe  alsoe  co[n]venient 
to  bee  prouided  of  an  other  for  the  dispatch  of  ordinarie  matters,  and 
cheifly  for  Continuall  attendant  ^  in  the  Chamber  where  the  papers  are 
whose  perticuler  charge  may  bee  to  indorse  them  or  giue  them  their 
due  titles,  as  they  dayly  come  in  of  all  sortes,  which  (to  reduce  them 
into  a  fewe  heads)  are  noted  to  be  of  three  kinds  namely  home  lettres 
which  are  the  greabtest  multitude,  Councell  raatters   concerninge  anie 
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priuate  or  publique  cause,  and  Divers  matters  which  Conteme  peticions 
to  the  Secretarie  discourses,  proiects,  relacions  declaracions  or  infor- 
macions  of  priuate  or  publique  causes  etc.  and  euerie  morninge  to  sett 
them  in  seuerall  Bundells  for  the  present  vse  of  them,  and  when  they 
growe  to  bee  manie,  those  that  haue  beene  most  dealt  in,  and  dispatched 
to  bee  remoued  into  some  Chest  or  place,  least  confusion  or  losse  of  some 
of  them  growe  through  an  exceedinge  and  vnnecessarie  multitude  of 
papers  as  hath  beene  sene  in  that  place.  This  servaunt  besides  his 
Charge  of  orderinge  the  papers  and  clearinge  the  table,  soe  that  there  bee 
noe  hinderance  or  confusednes  in  the  searchinge  of  them  when  the 
Secretarie  shall  sitt  downe  to  doe  anie  thinge  or  answere  manie  thinges ; 
as  hee  commonly  must  doe  in  the  morninge  as  well  as  at  other  times, 
hee  may  alsoe  bee  a  remembrancer  of  all  such  matters  as  are  of  most 
necessarie  dispatch,  and  moued  to  him  in  the  absence,  or  not  in  the 
presence  of  his  Master ;  whoe  cannott  alwaies  remaine  in  one  place  to 
take  notice  of  all  things  required  in  that  service ;  notwithstandinge  the 
vse  of  the  memoriall  Booke,  which  is  hereafter  to  bee  remembred 
because  the  matters  there  are  infinite  and  cannott  bee  moued  and 
brought  in  by  order  and  method,  and  Hkewise  make  answere  to  all 
priuatte  home  Lettres  dispatch  all  warranttes  and  doe  such  other  things 
as  runne  dayly  in  Course  touchinge  the  whome  service  which  beeinge 
faithfully  performed  wilbee  a  sufficient  imployment  for  one  able  personn 
in  y*^  kind. 

Thother  servaunt  whome  I  first  described  woulbee  cheifly  charged 
with  Forraine  matters,  and  others  y^  may  more  nearely  his  ^  Majestic  and 
the  state,  both  to  keepe  his  lettres  of  negotiacions  that  dayly  come  in 
from  Forraine  partes,  and  to  answere  them  when  need  shalbee,  and  yett 
nott  soe  but  y*  hee  may  at  altimes  help  thother  vpon  vrgent  occasions, 
and  likewise  receaue  helpe  from  him  in  y*^  hee  is  able  to  doe  and  soe 
mutually  in  some  thinges  one  to  help  another  when  either  of  their  hands 
shalbee  full  of  causes  that  requier  hastie  dispatch.     And  this  seacond 
servant   may  cheifly   attend  vnto  matters   of  intelligence   Cyfers  and 
secrett  advertisementes  to  keep  first  in  good  order  to  extract  the  substance 
of  them  for  the  present  vse,  and  to  see  them  well  digested  into  small 
bookes  if  they  bee  matteriall,  and  haue  anie  refferrence  either  to  thinges 
past,  present,  or  that  bee  likely  to  fall  out  in  accion,  as  the  most  of  that 
nature  are,  for  that  sometimes  an  ould  advertisement  beeinge  well  kept 
may  serue  to  verie  good  perpose  when  as  the  same  beeinge  laid  aside  in 
the  orriginall  paper  or  lettre  as  it  was  sent,  may  soner  with  greife  in  a 
generall  sorte  bee  heaped  vp,  or  vnperfectly  remembred  then  recouered 
intirely  as  it  was,  vsed  with  proffitt  for  the  which  it  was  carefully  given 
at  the  first,  and  to  this  end  it  wilbee  needful  y^  hee  prepare  certaine 
Cabinettes  or  Coffers  fitt  to  keepe  such  thinges  as  hee  shalbee  accomp- 
table  for  in  particuler,  And  though  y«  Sec :  haue  one  more  speciall  to  him- 
self of  the  freshest  matters  y*  occurre  whereof  hee  onely  Reserueth  the 
Key  to  himself,  yett  oftentimes  hee  must  Committ  y«  secretest  thinges  to 
the  trust  of  this  servant  and  bee  forced  to  send  him  to  and  froe  from  one 
Cabinett  to  an   other  himself  cannott  remoue,  or  cause  them  to  bee 
remoued  to  him,  and  therefore  as  those  imploymentes  bee  of  the  highest 
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trust,  soe  must  the  servant  trusted  therewith  bee  of  speciall  trust  both  for 
honestie  and  other  good  sufficiencie,  as  hath  beene  remembred  beefore. 
For  beesids  the  knowne  services  hee  is  to  performe  it  will  fall  out  often- 
times y*  hee  shalbee  sent  forth  to  deliuer  messages  of  greate  importance 
to  Embassonders  or  other  forraine  ministers  that  are  sent  hither,  to  gent. 
of  good  qualitie  beeinge  soundly  and  particularly  affected  to  the  Seer : 
to  other  Councillors  here  to  conferre  with  secrett  intelligencers  both 
strangers  and  others,  and  generally  doe  manie  thinges  whereof  noe  rule 
or  prescripcion  canne  bee  given  and  that  chiefly  vpon  the  Creditt  and 
Confidence  that  is  reposed  in  him. 

The  Seer:  beeinge  thus  provided  of  his  servauntes  he  is  to  consider 
what  other  helpe  of  neeessarie  colleccions  made  into  bookes  hee  should 
prepare  for  himself,  and  their  better  direccion  in  that  service.  And  first 
he  may  deuide  and  measure  the  day  soe  neare  as  hee  canne  accordinge  to 
the  ordinarie  busines  thereof  beinge  of  greatest  waight  and  most  needful! 
dispatch.  For  a  speciall  help  wherein  hee  may  haue  a  generall  memoriall 
Booke  in  paper  lyeinge  beefore  him,  so  sone  as  hee  riseth  from  his  Bed 
or  whilst  hee  lieth  in  his  bed  if  occasion  soe  require  in  which  hee  may 
sett  downe  or  cause  to  bee  sett  downe  all  things  presently  accurringe  or 
y*  upon  anie  occasion  shalbee  remembred,  and  though  for  the  multitude 
of  them  they  Cannott  bee  dispatched  in  one  day,  yett  dayly  to  adde  newe 
unto  them,  and  to  marke  out  with  the  penne  soe  manie  as  are  dispatched, 
or  not  to  bee  dealt  in  at  all,  to  thend  that  the  multitude  of  affaires  doe  not 
cause  some  important  matter  to  bee  forgotten,  but  that  still  as  hee  setteth 
downe  beefore  his  papers  this  booke  may  be  present  unto  him  althinges 
alreadie  remembred  and  give  him  accasion  to  remember  and  sett  downe 
other  thinges  though  it  bee  done  in  one  word  or  darkly  in  tearmes 
not  easily  to  bee  vnderstood  of  others  if  the  matter  bee  of  secrecie,  and 
sometimes  the  reveiweinge  of  ould  remembrances  howesoeuer  blotted  out 
though  a  yeare  or  two  past  may  help  for  the  observacion  of  times,  persons 
places  and  other  circumstances  y"^  are  wonte  to  give  greate  light  to  causes 
presently  in  question  and  handlinge. 

Herevnto  may  bee  added  the  vse  of  another  paper  booke  to  bee  called 
a  Joumall  wherein  is  Continually  to  bee  recorded,  the  certaine  day  of  the 
month  and  the  howers  when  anie  dispatch  is  made  or  receiued,  for  that 
thereupon  may  growe  greate  question  if  negligence  bee  vsed  either  in 
goinge  or  comeing,  or  that  when  the  lettres  (as  oftentimes  it  falleth  out) 
are  missinge  beeinge  in  other  hands,  answere  may  bee  made  by  Eesitall 
of  the  dates,  athinge  which  may  sometimes  greatly  importe  the  matters 
in  hand  by  this  monthly  obseruation  of  dales  and  howers,  besides  that  it 
will  help  sometimes  in  other  Consultacions  and  discourses  to  knowe 
when  such  a  dispatch  was  made  and  reeeaued  as  alsoe  whoe  brought  it 
and  caried  it  which  would  bee  likewise  noted  in  the  said  Joumall  for  that 
manie  times  beesides  the  lettres  there  is  much  referred  to  y^  sufficiencie 
and  Creditt  of  the  bearer,  further  in  this  booke  should  alsoe  bee  noted 
the  arrivall  and  dispatch  of  anie  Ambassonder  or  messanger  sent  abroad 
or  comeinge  hither  and  of  such  gent :  of  noate  as  accompanie  them,  the 
landinge  of  anie  personage  of  Honnor  that  come  to  see  this  Courte,  the 
particuler  assembhes  of  the  Councell  out  of  the  Court  and  the  occasion  if 
it  bee  remarkable  the  times  of  Conferences  and  private  meetings  of  the 
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Sec:  and  others  in  Commission  with  him  aboute  the  most  important 
Causes  the  most  notable  accidentes  of  all  kinds  in  a  fewe  words  with 
manie  other  thinges  that  in  his  discripcion  may  fitly  bee  obserued  for 
his  help  in  so  awaighty  a  Charge. 

And  further  it  wilbee  necessarie  to  haue  sundrie  bookes  of  paper 
for  the  Eegestring  of  all  instru«cions  and  lettres  of  Charge  Com- 
mitted to  such  as  are  to  bee  sente  abroad  into  forraine  partes  into 
Ireland  or  vnto  the  Sea,  and  the  minutes  of  lettres  of  further  direccions 
groweinge  vpon  sundrie  accidents  and  newe  occasions  sent  vnto  them 
beinge  materiall  and  Conceminge  the  seuerall  negociations  in  hand  as 
likewise  the  answeres  and  Kelacions  of  their  Chargs  and  Commissions 
with  anie  other  discourse  or  reporte  concerning  the  same,  are  all 
accordinge  to  their  dates  soe  neare  as  canne  bee  to  bee  inserted  in  order 
after  the  said  instruccions  or  Commissions  in  seuerall  bookes,  and 
soe  to  bee  Continued  till  the  said  negotiacion  bee  ended  or  broken 
of.  Lastly  it  shall  not  bee  amisse  but  happilie  of  good  Consequence 
at  y«  end  of  the  said  negotiacion  message  Commission  treatie  etc.  to 
sett  downe  breefly  the  Causes  or  occasions  wherevpon  the  same  was 
discontinued  or  howe  it  end  and  what  efifect  it  brought  forth  etc.  which 
would  serue  instead  of  an  Historie  and  apt  introduccion  to  other 
negotiacions  that  are  likely  to  foUowe  of  the  same  nature  or  not  much 
different  therefrom,  but  cheifly  for  the  clearinge  of  things  in  doubt,  which 
hereby  may  bee  readilie  found  out ;  whereas  without  this  care  both  this 
necessarie  presedent  wilbee  euer  wantinge  and  greate  inconveniences  may 
growe  throughe  the  losse  of  papers  and  vnorderlie  keepinge  of  them. 

Bookes  peculiar  for  forraine  services. 

The  titles  of  such  bookes  as  in  my  Judgment  wilbee  of  greatest  vse 
(though  I  knowe  manie  othe[r]s  shalbee  proffitable  in  time  added  herevnto) 
upon  the  diuersitie  of  imploymentes  in  this  service  may  bee  these 
following  viz. 

A  hoohe  of  Treaties. 

Wherein  a  Colleccion  would  bee  made  of  all  y«  alliances  that  are 
beetweene  his  ^  Majestic  and  other  Princes  of  the  Leagues  and  treaties 
presentely  in  force,  as  alsoe  of  the  nature,  qualitie  and  tearme  of  the  said 
Leagues.  Whether  they  bee  for  offence  or  defence  for  intercourse  or  trades 
or  in  what  other  sorte  and  mixture  etc. 

A  Booke  of  y^  present  negotiacions.  Or  bookes. 

And  first  of  the  presente  negotiacion  and  intelligence  Continued  by 
Ambassandours  Resident  in  Fraunce  which  will  in  shorte  time  make  a 
greate  volume. 

Then  particularly  another  of  the  negotiacion  with  the  Vnited 
Provinces  and  (if  occasion  serue)  with  the  Gouernours  Commissioners, 
deputies,  or  ministers  of  thother  members  of  the  Lawe-Countreyes. 

A  Booke  of  the  like  for  Scotland  where  for  the  most  parte  some  one 
or  other  is  imploied  by  his  ^  Majestie,  another  for  Germanie  wither  some- 
times are  alsoe  ministers  sent  the  Princes  there  aboutes  ^  the  Leavyinge 
of  men  for  the  imployment  of  moneys  etc. 

^  Sk.  «  Sic.  '  Sic. 
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Another  touchinge  the  intercourse  with  Denmark,  Sweden,  Muscovia 
and  Russia,  Turkie  Barbary  and  y^  Levant  and  especially  with  y«  hanse 
tounes  that  insist  much  upon  auntient  privileges  and  immunities  etc. 

A  particuler  volume  for  Ireland  which  gouerment  requireth  manie 
and  sundrie  direccions  by  lettres  from  her  Majestie  and  the  Lo:  of  the 
Councell,  and  wherein  it  wilbee  necessarie  to  regester  the  answerrs  and 
relacions  of  the  Chargs  and  Commissions  sent  vnto  them,  for  that  they 
are  of  waight,  and  daily  questionable  by  reason  of  the  variety  of  matters 
and  suddaine  alterracion  and  Change  of  officers  and  offices  both  touchinge 
the  warres  and  Course  of  Justice  in  the  most  peaceable  [times]. 

Bookes  for  home  service. 

For  the  home  seruices  diuers  kinds  of  bookes  would  bee  requisite  y« 
rather  for  that  there  hath  beene  found  of  late  greate  Confusion  in  the 
keepinge  of  loose  papers  though  they  bee  digested  in  to  bundells  or  other- 
wise kept  in  Coffers.  For  the  onely  lending  of  them  forth  which  must 
needs  fall  out  sometimes,  is  verie  oftentimes  the  Cause  and  meanes  of 
their  losse  which  beeinge  of  greate  vse,  and  not  to  bee  found  thus 
Regestred  the  service  thereby  is  greately  hindered.  These  bookes  may 
be  thus  Intituled  viz. 

A  survay  of  y^  lands  with  the  Commodities  thereof. 

And  the  heads  of  this  booke  may  bee  those  foUowinge  which  beeinge 
found  out  in  this  manner  it  wilbee  easie  to  recouer  the  particulars 
from  such  persons  as  by  reason  of  theire  proper  offices  and  functions  are 
best  able  to  furnish  the  Sec:  with  y^  seuerall  notes  according  to  y^  said 
heads,  as  namely  concerninge  y^  first  head  To  Collect. 

The  Porte  townes  of  Creetes  ^  with  other  landinge  places  in  euerie 
County  as  alsoe  the  depthes  and  daungers  thereof. 

The  trades  of  y«  seuerall  portes  and  wherevpon  their  wealth  doth 
consist. 

The  Hundreds,  Rapes,  Wapentakes,  and  other  deuisions  in  euery  Shire. 

The  merkett  and  Corporate  townes. 

The  gent:  of  name  in  euerie  Hundred. 

The  Rivers  with  the  vse  and  Commoditie  of  them. 

The  Borders  against  Scotland  with  their  length  and  breadth. 

The  strength  of  the  said  borders  as  Hills  woods  Heathes  straightes 
marshes  townes  and  Castells  of  defence. 

What  the  Commodities  of  this  Realme  are,  wherein  the  wealth  of  it 
doth  Consist. 

What  naturall  things  it  yeeldeth. 

What  Manufactours. 

Howe  they  are  caried  out  of  the  Realme,  by  what  persons,  and  into 
what  Countreies. 

What  Commodities  of  other  Countreis  wee  stand  in  neede  of  for  our 
necessarie  releife. 

Howe  they  are  brought  in  by  our  owne  merchants  or  by  strangers. 

Herevnto  would  bee  annexed  certaine  notes  of  the  serviceable  men 
within  ye  Realme  for  direccion  in  the  warres,  y^  names  of  such  as  are  fitt 
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to  bee  imploied  at  home  in  the  service  of  state,  and  others  to  bee  sent 
abroad  as  Ambas:  or  ministers  etc. 

The  names  of  y^  Doctors  of  the  Civill  Lawe,  and  which  haue  ripest 
judgments  as  alsoe  whoe  bee  the  best  Common  Lawiers  with  other 
things  of  this  nature  which  beeing  Collected  into  some  little  booke  may 
oftentimes  bee  of  greate  vse. 

The  Sea  causes. 

The  Navie  roiall,  wherein  to  vnderstand  the  number  of  y®  ships  their 
burthen  the  number  of  men  required  to  furnish  them  with  mariners 
Souldiers  and  gouernours. 

The  quantities  of  powder  ordinance  and  other  municion  according  to 
their  seuerall  proporcions. 

The  number  of  Shipps  their  burthen  and  strength  in  y^  seuerall  portes 
through  out  the  realme  the  number  of  mariners  and  maisters. 

The  number  of  gunnes  fitt  for  service  with  their  due  proporcion  of 
victualls  both  for  these  and  her  Majestes  shippes  etc. 

The  defence  of  y'  Bealme  within  y"  Land, 

Where  is  to  bee  sett  downe :  First  y^  numbers  of  able  men  as  they 
were  mustered  at  the  last  generall  musters  in  the  seuerall  Counties. 

The  numbers  of  men  furnished  with  weapons. 

The  number  of  trained  menne. 

The  qualities  of  the  persons  trained. 

The  order  of  Trayninge. 

The  times  and  days  of  trayninge. 

The  Charge  of  trayninge. 

The  names  of  the  Captaines. 

The  Leiuetenaunts  and  deputie  Leiuetenauntes. 

(  Launcs. 

The  number  of  horsemen  in  the  seuerall  Counties,  j   Lighthorse. 

I  Petronells. 

The  order  for  repairinge  y^  Sea  cost  in  case  of  invasion. 

What  are  the  Selected  Bands  and  ho  we  thejy]  are  to  bee  furnished 
and  draune  out  of  the  Inland  Counties  to  the  aide  of  y^  maritime  partes  if 
occasion  soe  require. 

The  names  of  the  Castles  and  places  fortified  in  the  seuerall  Counties. 

The  numbers  of  men  Conteyned  in  them. 

The  provision  of  ordinance  powder  and  shott  municion. 

The  office  of  ordinance  what  is  therevnto  required. 

The  ordinarie  sorte  and  prouisions  of  ordinance  of  seuerall  kinds 
appointed  to  remaine  in  a  Readines. 

The  store  of  musketts  Caliuers,  shott  powder,  match,  saltpeeter  etc. 

The  store  of  armor  in  the  office  of  the  armorie. 

The  revenues  of  y^  Land. 

First  her  majestes  revenues  in  euerie  kind. 

The  Crowne  Lande. 

The  Duchie  Land. 

Lands  accrued  by  forfeitures. 
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The  impost  of  Wines. 

Tenthes  fifteenes  and  Subsedies. 

The  Courte  of  Wards. 

The  Courtes  of  Justice. 

Casualtie  and  Escheates. 

The  first  fruits  and  tenthes. 

The  Customes  outwards  and  inwards. 

The  Charges  of  y^  Crowne, 

Her  Majesties  Charges  howe  it  arriseth. 

The  Charges  of  the  househould. 

The  Charges  of  officers  and  Courtes  as  well  of  Justice  as  of  Eevenue. 

The  Charges  of  keepinge  of  Fortes,  Castells  and  places  of  defence. 

The  Charges  of  the  borders  against  Scotland. 

The  Charges  of  the  Navie. 

The  Charges  of  Ireland. 

{Ambassandours, 
Intelligencers, 
.  Guiftes. 

The  Courtes  of  Justice. 

The  manner  of  creatinge  Lawes  and  executinge  of  Justice  in  the 
seuerall  Courtes. 

The  orders  obserued  in  Parhamentes. 

The  Courte  of  Kings  Bench. 

The  Common  Plaies. 

The  Courte  of  Chauncerie. 

The  Exchequer. 

The  Courte  of  Wardes. 

The  Courte  of  Requests. 

The  Duchie  Courte. 

The  prerogatiue  Courte. 

The  Delegates  etc. 

The  proper  office  of  euerie  Courte,  and  what  is  the  vse  both  to  Pr: 
and  Subiect. 

The  Cheife  office  apparteyninge  to  the  said  Courts. 

The  manner  of  proceedinge  in  the  said  Courtes  as  well  in  civill  as 
Criminall  Causes. 

The  order  of  the  Circuitts  and  manner  of  proceedinge  att  assises  and 
Sessions. 

Manie  other  Bookes  might  be  herevnto  annexed  beeinge  alsoe  of 
verie  good  vse  in  their  places  ;  as  bookes  of  Coynage  and  minte  Causes 
of  Rates  for  Vituallinge,  of  waightes  and  measures,  of  orders  touchinge 
her  majesties  househould  of  precedents  of  all  matters  that  Concerne  the 
seruice,  of  discoueries  and  newe  invencions,  of  discripcions  most  exactly 
taken  of  other  Countries  as  well  by  mappes  and  Cardes  as  by  discoueringe 
the  present  state  of  their  gouerment  their  alliances  dependancs  etc. 
with  many  other  discourses  devices  plottes,  and  proiects  of  sundry 
natures  etc.  all  which  sometimes  may  serue  to  verie  good  purpose,  and 
which  wilbee  dayly  deliuered  to  the  Seer:  especially  if  hee  bee  knowne 
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to  make  accompt  of  vertuous  imployment  and  of  men  that  are 
liberally  brought  up,  and  have  their  minds  elevated  through  some  in 
more  inferiour  artes  and  faculties  then  other,  seeinge  there  willbee 
nothinge  offerred  to  a  personage  of  his  place,  that  in  their  Specie  may 
not  some  way  bee  proffitable  beeinge  effected  in  the  ripenes  of  their  witts, 
and  with  their  greatest  Industrie  and  trauell  both  which  (as  it  hath  been 
scene,  I  meane  in  those  that  professe  anie  exactnes  or  dexteritie  in  their 
sciences)  they  will  as  freely  bestowe  upon  him,  as  hee  shalbee  willinge  to 
accepte  the  same  at  their  hands  and  imploy  it  to  the  benefitt  and  seruice 
of  their  Soueraigne  and  Countrey.  And  therefore  these  more  necessarie 
helpes  beeinge  first  prouided  the  rest  wilbee  in  conuenient  time  supplied 
with  ease. 

Thus  I  haue  in  some  sorte  discouered  my  poore  conceipt  touchinge 
the  necessarie  servants  and  Bookes  that  the  Seer:  is  to  provide  as 
instrumentall  meanes  for  the  better  discharginge  of  his  waightie  office. 
Other  things  might  yett  further  bee  added  that  more  properly  Concerne 
himself  which  he  is  to  looke  vnto  without  the  helpe  of  these  meanes 
above  mencioned  being  partly  obseruacions  of  some  matters  to  bee  done 
by  him,  and  partly  Cautions  to  avoid  the  doeinge  of  other  thinges  both 
by  himself  and  others,  which  I  may  nott  well  Committ  to  writinge,  and 
yett  all  (as  that  which  is  alreadie  sett  downe)  of  noe  greate  depthe  or 
matter  that  canne  immediately  advaunce  the  Creditt  and  reputacion  of  a 
Principall  Secretarie  with  his  Soueraigne  and  Countrey  (which  is  not- 
withstandinge  the  marke  whereat  the  greatest  poUiticks  in  such  places 
haue  ever  seemed  to  aime)  for  that  they  are  things  y*^  fall  not  within  my 
reatch  and  consideracion  but  one  to  thend  I  might  lay  downe  by  way  of 
discourse  somethinge  of  my  owne  experience  to  ground  my  self  the  rather 
in  this  opinion  which  I  haue  longe  sithence  Conceyued,  and  nowe  of 
late  haue  scene  howe  worthily  it  may  haue  reference  to  other  principles 
namely  that  Circumstances  in  the  obseruations  of  the  smallest  things 
not  onely  in  places  of  Charge  but  euen  in  euerie  mans  particular 
Callinge  and  family  doe  greatly  import  both  the  Creditt  and  ability  of 
him  y*  vndergoeth  the  burthen  thereof,  and  soe  Consequently  though  not 
in  soe  a  direct  a  manner  yett  by  circumstance  that  these  fewe  notes  may 
likewise  Concerne  the  substance,  and  in  some  good  measure  advaunce 
the  Credit  and  excelence  of  this  highe  office. 

Finis. 


Correspondence    of  Archbishop    Stone    and  the  Duke   of 

Newcastle, 

Of  no  period  in  modern  Irish  history  is  so  little  known  as  that 
which  intervened  between  the  violent,  but  soon  subsiding,  turmoil 
occasioned  by  Swift's  volcanic  eruption  and  the  more  enduring, 
though  more  orderly,  revolution  in  the  constitutional  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  effected  by  the  genius  of  Grattan. 
This  period  is  by  no  means  a  short  one.     It  includes  the  whole  of 
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George  II's  reign,  and  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  grandson's. 
Yet  in  the  records  of  the  historians,  so  far  from  filling  a  chapter, 
it  barely  occupies  a  page.  Even  those  writers  who  have  devoted 
themselves  most  assiduously  to  the  story  of  eighteenth-century 
Ireland  have  found  little  to  say  of  it,  and  that  little  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  confession  of  ignorance.  In  Lecky's  Leaders  of  Public 
Opinion  in  Ireland,  indeed,  the  gap  between  Swift  and  Grattan 
is  reduced  by  the  narrative  devoted  to  the  rise  of  Flood  and  the 
description  of  the  viceroyalties  of  Lords  Townshend  and  Harcourt. 
But,  even  when  fifteen  years  of  the  blank  has  been  thus  filled  up, 
a  space  of  fully  a  generation  still  remains  unaccounted  for.  In  his 
History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century^heckythuahsinkly 
confesses  his  inability  to  solve  the  mystery  of  these  times  :  *  There 
may  possibly  be  unpublished  family  papers  in  Ireland  that  would 
throw  a  clear  light  on  this  period  and  on  the  characters  of  its  chief 
men  ;  but  the  accessible  materials  are  so  scanty  that  it  is  impossible 
with  any  confidence  to  give  more  than  a  bare  outline  of  the  history.' 
Since  these  words  were  written,  Lecky's  prediction  has  been  in  a 
measure  verified  through  the  work  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission,  more  than  one  of  whose  Eeports  are  concerned  with 
Irish  affairs  in  the  middle  period  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  Stopford-Sackville  Papers,  first  published  as  part  iii.  of  the 
Ninth  Eeport,  and  since  reissued  (1904)  as  a  separate  publication, 
contain  several  letters  from  and  to  Lord  George  Sackville,  relating 
to  the  two  administrations  of  his  father,  the  first  duke  of  Dorset. 
These  throw  much  light  on  the  earlier  part  of  the  period.  The 
*  Correspondence  and  Papers  of  Edmond  Sexton  Pery,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  Ireland  from  1771  to  1785,'  which  form 
the  first  portion  of  the  Emly  Papers,  and  were  published  in  the 
Eighth  Eeport,  are  equally  valuable  for  the  later  portion.  Some 
interesting  letters  have  also  been  recently  printed  in  the  Orrery 
Papers, 

Yet  even  with  these  additions  to  our  knowledge  much  remains 
obscure.  Information  is  more  particularly  lacking  regarding  the 
merits  of  the  controversy  upon  the  altered  money  bill,  which  excited 
such  angry  antagonism  in  the  Irish  parliament  in  the  session  of 
1753.  The  importance  of  this  episode  has  hitherto  been  very  im- 
perfectly appreciated.  For,  although  the  Sackville  and  Pery  letters 
make  it  plain  that  it  contained  the  germ  of  the  movement  for 
legislative  independence,  they  do  not  after  all  greatly  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  personalities  of  the  time,  nor  do  they  indicate  the 
motives  of  the  policy  pursued  in  reference  to  it  by  responsible 
ministers  in  England.  This  lacuna  is,  however,  largely  filled 
up  by  the  confidential  correspondence  between  Archbishop  Stone 
and  the  duke  of  Newcastle.  As  primate  of  all  Ireland,  Stone  was  for 
fifteen  years  the  principal   agent  of  the  English  administration 
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under  the  ministries  of  Pelham  and  Newcastle,  filling  the  first  place 
in  the  commission  of  lords  justices  during  the  absence  of  the  viceroys, 
and  taking  an  active  and  masterful  part  in  all  the  business  of  the 
civil  government  of  the  country.  Between  April  1747,  when  he  was 
elevated  to  the  primacy  after  a  brief  apprenticeship  in  the  episcopal 
office,  and  his  death  in  1764,  Stone  was  nine  times  appointed  a  lord 
justice.  Inasmuch  as  the  viceroy  spent  but  a  few  months  of  every 
second  year  in  Ireland  this  was  almost  tantamount  to  a  perpetual 
governorship,  which  was  only  temporarily  affected  by  Stone's  brief 
fall  from  power  during  the  duke  of  Devonshire's  administration. 
Always  on  terms  of  personal  friendship  with  Newcastle,  to  whom  he 
had  largely  owed  his  rapid  advancement  to  the  highest  preferment 
in  the  Irish  church,  Stone's  letters  to  the  duke  during  the  first  half 
of  his  tenure  of  the  primacy  are  of  the  most  confidential  character. 
They  discuss  with  remarkable  fulness  and  frankness  the  men  and 
the  measures  of  the  Irish  legislature  in  the  last  decade  of  George  II's 
reign ;  and  they  indicate  in  the  clearest  manner  the  character  of 
the  administrative  machinery  by  which  the  government  of  Ireland 
was  then  carried  on.  Together  with  the  duke's  replies  to  Stone 
they  explain,  more  clearly  than  any  other  sources  of  information, 
the  merits  of  that  controversy  upon  the  altered  money  bill,  which 
agitated  Ireland  under  the  duke  of  Dorset's  administration.  Ifc 
was  during  this  contest  that  a  party  independent  of  the  crown,  and 
at  least  affecting  to  rest  on  a  popular  basis,  first  arose  in  the  Irish 
parliament.  The  letters  which  follow  help  considerably  towards 
a  proper  apprehension  of  the  political  conditions  which  prepared  the 
way  for  the  efforts  of  Flood  and  the  triumphs  of  Grattan.  They 
are  printed  from  transcripts  of  the  originals  in  the  correspondence 
of  the  duke  of  Newcastle  in  the  Additional  MSS.  at  the  British 
Museum.  Primate  Stone's  confidential  letters  to  the  duke  range 
from  1746  to  1761,  but  only  those  written  between  1752  and  1758 
are  included  here.  Some  letters  of  the  archbishop  to  his  brother 
Andrew,  the  well-known  confidential  secretary  of  Newcastle,  and 
tutor  to  George  III,  and  a  few  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of 
the  duke  of  Dorset  and  his  son.  Lord  George  Sackville,  directly 
relevant  to  the  topics  of  the  primate's  letters,  are  also  given. 

C.  Litton  Falkiner. 

I. 

Archbishop  Stone  to  the  Duke  of  Neiocastle. 

Dublin,  March  3rd,  1752. 

MusSn  ^  have  never  presumed  to  make  use  of  the  liberty  your  grace  has  been 

3272*6*^/'       pleased  to  allow  me,  but  when  something  of  importance  has  occurred,  and 

as  our  session  of  parliament  has  furnished  matters  of  some  curiosity,  and, 

as  I  think,  of  great  consequence  to  his  majesty's  service  here,  I  choose 

rather  (hoping  it  will  be  less  trouble  to  your  grace)  to  lay  before  you 
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the  situation  of  our  business  in  one  view,  than  to  press  upon  your  grace 
by  frequent  interruptions  upon  every  particular  as  it  arises. 

My  lord  lieutenant  ^  before  his  arrival  was  enough  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  this  country  to  know  that  the  speaker's  influence  ^  in  the 
house  of  commons  was  the  principal  object  before  him  with  respect  to 
the  ease  of  his  administration,  and  accordingly  determined  to  give  him 
all  possible  demonstrations  of  favour  and  confidence  :  all  which  was  fully 
performed  and  appeared  to  have  the  full  effect.  So  that  everything  went 
quietly  on,  till  the  bills  of  supply  were  returned  from  England  with  an 
amendment.  This  was  immediately  seized  upon  by  the  speaker's 
dependents  as  a  lucky  occasion  to  bring  the  government  under  difficulties, 
and  was  represented  by  them  as  a  point  that  could  not  be  supported ; 
but  it  was  carried  through  solely  by  my  lord  lieutenant's  steadiness  and 
authority,  without  those  applications  and  concessions  usually  made  upon 
such  pretended  emergencies.  This  proceeding  was  not  well  relished  by 
them,  and  from  that  moment  they  set  themselves  to  work  by  all  possible 
artifices  to  stir  up  an  Irish  popularity. 

The  first  report  was  an  intention  to  lay  aside  the  speaker  and  to  bring 
Mr.  Ponsonby  ^  into  his  place.  This  story,  though  most  entirely  false  and 
groundless,  was  industriously  propagated,  and  represented  as  a  design  of 
removing  the  great  support  of  (what  they  called)  the  Irish  interest,  and  of 
setting  up  a  man  on  the  ruins  of  it,  who,  by  his  alliance  to  a  great  family 
in  England  ^  must  be  supposed  to  have  strong  attachments  there.  This 
report  (which  was  absolutely  without  the  least  foundation)  was  kept  on 
foot  till  the  act  passed  in  England  for  altering  the  style  came  to  its  time 
of  operation.^  We  had  then  the  same  work  to  go  over  again.  All  that 
had  ever  been  said  formerly  upon  the  power  of  binding  Ireland  by  the 
legislature  of  England  was  revived  with  the  greatest  acrimony  ;  but  after 
terrible  threatenings  this  storm  also  was  laid  by  my  lord  lieutenant's 
firmness  in  declaring  his  sentiments,  and  his  resolution  to  maintain 
them. 

Some  other  efforts  have  been  made  since  with  as  little  success  ;  and 
they  are  now  making  a  trial  upon  the  plausible  subject  of  an  enquiry  into 
the  laying  out  of  public  money  in  the  late  rebuilding  of  barracks  by  the 
surveyor  general ;  ^  to  whom  my  lord  lieutenant  is  not  over  partial,  on 
account  of  the  ill-accommodations  complained  of  by  the  officers  ;  and  the 
only  care  has  been  to  prevent  any  indecent  reflections  on  the  late,  or 
improper  addresses  to  the  present  administration ;  each  of  which  the 
violence  of  this  enquiry,  encouraged  openly  by  the  speaker,  has  seemed  to 

>  Lionel  Cranfleld  Sackville,  1st  duke  of  Dorset  (1688-1766),  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land 1731-1737,  and  again  1751-1755. 

2  Henry  Boyle  (1682-1764),  speaker  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons  1733-56,  after- 
wards 1st  earl  of  Shannon.  Concurrently  with  his  speakership  Boyle  also  held  the 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

'  John  Ponsonby  (1713-89),  2nd  son  of  the  1st  earl  of  Bessborough,  speaker  of  the 
Irish  house  of  commons  1756-71. 

*  Ponsonby  had  married  in  1743  Lady  Elizabeth  Cavendish,  daughter  of  the  3rd 
duke  of  Devonshire. 

*  The  new  style  first  became  legally  operative  in  England  on  1  Jan.  1752. 

"  Arthur  Nevill  Jones,  M.P.  for  co.  Wexford.  He  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
correspondence  as  Nevill. 
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threaten.  We  are  just  now  winding  up  the  bottom  of  our  session,  and 
the  determination  of  the  house  of  commons  upon  this  point,  and  upon 
another  of  voting  money  for  completing  the  repair  of  these  barracks, 
which  is  my  lord  lieutenant's  principal  concern,  will  probably  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion  in  a  few  days. 

My  lord  lieutenant  has  consulted  most  confidentially  with  my  lord 
chancellor  ^  (with  whom  I  have  the  happiness  entirely  to  agree)  in  all  the 
steps  he  has  taken ;  and  the  chancellor  has  thought  them  not  only  right 
but  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  dignity  of  his  majesty's  government, 
which  has  been  my  lord  lieutenant's  only  view ;  and,  had  he  been  less 
attentive  to  that  point,  he  might  have  at  once  mortgaged  his  authority, 
and  have  concluded  the  session  without  any  further  trouble.  But  all 
those  who  have  the  true  service  of  the  government  at  heart  are  fully 
sensible  of  the  advantage  it  has  already  received  from  some  check  being 
given  to  a  power  which  was  like  to  become  very  unruly.  For  there  is  a 
growing  disinclination  to  the  speaker's  influence  here,  as  he  has  been  for 
some  few  years  under  the  sole  direction  of  Mr.  Malone,^  a  name  extremely 
unpleasing  to  the  protestant  and  whig  interest  in  Ireland ;  and  as  he  was 
born  and  bred  in  a  popish  family,  and  as  many  of  his  nearest  relations 
still  remain  in  those  connections,  his  own  conversion  (it  being  necessary 
to  his  appearing  in  his  profession  of  the  law)  does  not  give  such  full 
satisfaction  to  zealous  protestants  as  not  to  make  them  greatly  averse  to 
the  thoughts  of  his  arriving  to  that  principal  possession  of  power  here 
which  he  is  known  to  aim  at,  and  which,  with  his  own  talents,  with  his 
constant  leaning  to  an  Irish  interest  (which  name  will  always  have  a 
popular  following  after  it),  with  his  absolute  dominion  over  the  speaker, 
and  with  a  dominion  over  the  lord  lieutenant  also,  he  could  not  fail  to 
acquire. 

I  have  in  my  own  particular  thought  it  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
the  good  government  of  this  country  that  some  stop  should  be  put  to  the 
growth  of  a  power  which  must  ever  be  adverse  to  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  founded ;  and  this  is  the  settled  opinion  of  the  most  faithful, 
the  most  discreet,  and  most  experienced  of  his  majesty's  servants  here.  But 
we  are  sensible  that  this  cannot  effectually  be  done,  in  the  case  of  a 
power  strengthened  by  a  long  possession,  without  the  fullest  authority  ; 
and  none  but  defensive  steps  will  be  taken,  unless  upon  such  representa- 
tions as  my  lord  lieutenant  will,  I  believe,  think  it  proper  to  make. 
Something  may  appear  necessary  to  be  done,  with  a  resolution  of  support- 
ing it  upon  some  settled  system. 

We  have  heard  some  reports  from  England  that  there  had  been 
personal  differences  between  the  speaker  and  Lord  George  Sackville,^ 
which  are  absolutely  false  ;  though  the  spirit  and  ability  Lord  George  is 
on  all  hands  allowed  to  have  shewn  in  speaking  in  public  must  have 
created  an  inward  jealousy;   but  nothing  further  has  ever  appeared. 

»  Eobert  Jocelyn  (1688-1756),  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  1739-56,  created  Baron 
Newport  1743  and  Viscount  Jocelyn  1755. 

*  Anthony  Malone  (1700-76),  prime  Serjeant  1740-54,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
in  Ireland  1757-61,  father  of  the  well-known  editor  of  Shakespeare. 

"  Lord  George  Sackville  (1716-88),  3rd  son  of  1st  duke  of  Dorset,  chief  secretary 
for  Ireland  1751-6 ;  subsequently  known  as  Lord  George  Germain  ;  created  Viscount 
Sackville  1782. 
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My  particular  friendship  with  Lord  G.  Sackville,  makes  me  say  the  less 
of  him,  as  I  am  persuaded  your  grace  will  hear  from  more  impartial 
hands  that  he  has  distinguished  himself  very  highly  in  this  civil  campaign, 
and  has  in  the  meantime  contrived  to  raise  his  military  credit  by  his 
attention  to  his  particular  profession. 

I  have  troubled  your  grace  with  a  very  long  detail,  which  I  should  by 
no  means  have  done  but  upon  the  primest  persuasion  that  the  subject  of 
this  letter  is  of  the  utmost  concernment  to  the  government  of  this  country, 
and  to  those  who  have,  and  are  hereafter  to  have,  the  honour  of  serving 
his  majesty  in  it.  And  if  I  should  be  so  happy  as  to  know  that  your 
grace  approves  of  the  principles  we  have  hitherto  acted  upon,  I  shall,  for 
my  own  part,  be  ready  to  proceed  upon  them ;  and  shall  value  no  diffi- 
culties when  I  have  the  assurance  of  your  grace's  encouragement  and 
support,  without  which  all  our  endeavours  here  must  be  vain  and 
ineffectual. 

II. 

The  Same  to  the  Same, 

Dublin,  7th  May,  1752. 

The   session   of    parliament    has    ended    this    day    much    to    the  Add.Ms. 
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satisfaction  of  my  lord  lieutenant  and  all  his  friends.  From  the  time  "  '  * 
that  I  received  your  grace's  declaration  of  your  approbation  of  our 
measures,  my  lord  lieutenant  determined  to  pursue  the  plan  he  had 
before  followed:  and  the  party  in  opposition  to  him  (the  heads  of 
them  being  persons  in  employment)  set  themselves  at  work  by  all 
possible  means  to  weaken  the  government  and  to  propagate  the  most 
false  and  groundless  reports  throughout  the  whole  country,  tending  to  the 
worst  purposes.  Lord  George  Sackville  took  an  occasion  in  the  house  of 
commons  of  giving  public  satisfaction  upon  those  points,  and  has  forced 
them  to  a  more  explicit  declaration  with  regard  to  England,  (as  your 
grace  will  see  in  their  address  to  the  king)  than  they  have  heretofore 
chose  to  make.  This  opposition  has  been  entirely  supported  by  persons 
grown  strong  and  stiff  in  employments,  and  this  check  given  to  them  is 
of  infinite  service,  and  gives  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  better  part 
of  this  country,  and  to  those  who  are  the  best  affected,  and  the  most  to 
be  depended  on  for  a  steady  and  fair  support  of  the  king's  service.  The 
behaviour  of  some  men  in  office  has  been  so  very  extraordinary  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  demand  for  removing  them,  and  for  putting 
an  effectual  stop  to  the  practice  (which  has  too  long  prevailed)  of  using 
the  strength  of  government  to  distress  it.  It  is  not  now  proper  to 
trouble  your  grace  with  too  many  particulars  ;  but  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
very  soon  of  laying  before  your  grace  the  measures  which  my  lord 
lieutenant  will  soon  have  settled,  in  order  to  put  the  government  of  this 
country  upon  such  a  footing  as  I  am  sure  will  be  approved  of  by  your 
grace. 

III. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Dublin.    26  May  1752. 

From  thei  time  I  was  honoured  with  your  grace's  instructions  we  rbu.  32727 
thought  it  unjustifiable,  as  we  had  before  thought  it  unadvisable,  to  give  ^'  '^^ 
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up  that  authority  which  his  majesty  had  thought  proper  to  put  into  my 
lord  lieutenant's  hands  :  for  this  was  evidently  the  sole  cause  of  dispute ; 
and  every  thing  else  that  may  have  been  said  is  false  and  groundless. 
The  truth  is  that  this  authority,  which  had  for  some  years  been  gradually 
diminishing,  had  during  the  last  four  years'  administration  fallen  so  low, 
that  I  foresaw  plainly,  and  foretold,  that  it  must  be  entirely  given  up,  or 
some  pains  taken  for  recovering  it.  As  soon  as  it  appeared  that  the  duke 
of  Dorset  was  determined  to  resist  this  faction,  I  had  particular  informa- 
tion from  some  leaders  that,  unless  I  would  use  my  endeavours  effectually 
to  bring  the  lord  lieutenant  to  the  usual  submissions,  we  must  all  prepare 
ourselves  to  expect  the  worst  that  could  be  done  both  in  public  opposition 
and  private  scandal ;  for  that  they  were  determined  not  to  part  with  their 
power  into  any  hands  whatsoever.  This  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  stand  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  have  taken  care  that  every  thing  which  related  to  the 
king's  service,  and  in  particular  to  the  army,  should  be  fully  provided  for ; 
although  all  possible  means  were  used  (notwithstanding  specious  declar- 
ations) to  discipline  people  from  supporting  all  measures  and  for  depre- 
ciating the  king's  government.  Stories  of  his  majesty's  having  ordered 
great  sums  of  money  to  be  sent  from  his  treasury  here  to  Hanover  were 
propagated  with  great  industry  through  this  city,  and  the  whole  country  ; 
and  the  healths  of  particular  men  drank  at  public  meetings  who  had  the 
merit  given  them  of  opposing  it.  But  with  all  their  malice  and  industry 
they  have  not  met  with  the  success  they  expected.  For  at  my  lord 
lieutenant's  embarkation,  where  we  all  attended  him,  I  never  saw  nor 
could  have  imagined  so  full  and  universal  an  appearance  of  goodwill  and 
approbation  as  then  appeared  to  him.  The  whole  city,  both  the  better 
sort  and  the  populace,  seemed  to  make  a  point  of  shewing  their  regard  in 
a  very  unusual  manner ;  and  expressing  their  satisfaction  in  his  adminis- 
tration hitherto,  and  their  wishes  for  the  continuance  of  it,  with  a  sort  of 
public  acclamation  that  I  never  heard  before.  This  appearance  has  not 
been  pleasing  to  a  set  of  men,  who  had  some  time  ago  thought  fit  to  declare 
that  they  would  take  care  the  duke  of  Dorset  should  never  set  his  foot 
again  in  Ireland.  And  they  would  now  be  entirely  disconcerted,  did  they 
not  keep  up  their  spirits  with  some  real  or  pretended  assurances  of  a  sup- 
port in  England  from  a  person  ^^  nearly  allied  to  the  first  nobleman  here  :  ^^ 
who,  I  believe,  must  have  too  good  an  understanding  to  avow  or 
publicly  to  support  men  in  any  country  who  are  acting  on  such  wicked 
principles,  and  so  manifestly  to  the  prejudice  and  the  dishonour  of  his 
majesty's  government. 

I  beg  your  grace  to  believe  that  I  have  not,  nor  can  have,  any  other 
view  than  to  assist  in  putting  the  government  of  this  country  upon  such 
a  footing,  so  as  any  person  whom  his  majesty  shall  please  to  appoint 
over  us  may  be  sure  of  being  treated  with  that  respect  which  is  due  to  so 
high  a  commission,  and  that  his  majesty's  favour  and  indulgence  to  his 
subjects   here  may  not  be  misrepresented  to   them  in  order  to  raise 

"*  Probably  Henry  Fox,  1st  Lord  Holland,  whose  wife,  Lady  Georgina  Lennox,  was 
a  sister  of  the  countess  of  Kildare. 

"  James  Fitzgerald  (1722-73),  20th  earl  of  Kildare,  married  Lady  Emily  Lennox, 
daughter  of  the  2nd  duke  of  Eichmond.  He  was  created  marquis  of  Kildare  1761, 
and  duke  of  Leinster  1766. 
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occasional  oppositions  and  complaints  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  pro- 
sperity. This  work  is  almost  done ;  and  I  can  venture  to  say  with  great 
confidence  that,  if  the  present  administration  of  Ireland  is  effectually 
supported,  it  will  soon  be  completed.  The  violence  of  other  men,  without 
the  least  provocation,  but  rather  after  repeated  compliances  to  their 
demands  and  humours,  has  put  me  this  year  under  the  necessity  of 
appearing  more  openly  than  before  in  the  service  of  the  government,  or 
of  totally  deserting  it.  And  the  success  that  I  have  already  met  with 
has  far  exceeded  my  expectations.  I  have  the  support  of  the  best 
and  most  creditable  men  in  public  office,  and  of  the  country  gentlemen  of 
the  greatest  properties,  and  most  decent  characters.  By  which  means  ♦ 
the  privy  council  and  the  house  of  lords  are  almost  entirely  with  us, 
and  the  house  of  commons  already  at  an  equal  balance ;  whilst  the 
influence  of  the  crown  and  the  votes  of  many  persons  in  employments  and 
having  pensions  are  computed  as  against  the  government,  and  the 
influence  derived  from  those  employments  notoriously  exerted  against  it : 
which  could  no  longer  be  the  case,  if  his  majesty's  pleasure  could  be 
fully  known  and  manifested  in  some  proper  instances. 

I  cannot  in  writing  on  this  subject  refrain  from  repeating  my  most 
impartial  thoughts,  and  I  may  add  the  thoughts  of  all  the  valuable  men 
in  this  country  upon  Lord  George  Sackville's  conduct  here.  The  spirit 
and  capacity  for  public  business  he  has  shewn,  and  the  coolness  and 
temper  with  which  he  has  both  spoke  and  acted,  have  raised  his  figure 
and  character  very  high,  and  great  expectations  are  had  of  him,  which 
I  hope  he  will  answer  at  all  times  in  support  of  his  majesty's  service 
under  your  grace's  patronage.  He  has  done  incredible  service  here  ;  and 
if  the  plan  that  my  lord  lieutenant  has  gone  upon  is  steadily  pursued, 
the  good  arising  from  it  will  soon  be  perceived  and  felt.  But  if  from  any 
misrepresentation  or  through  inattention  I  should  now  be  obliged  to  desist, 
I  should  think  it  my  next  duty  to  declare  to  your  grace  that  I  could  no 
longer  hope  to  be  of  the  least  use  to  his  majesty's  service  here,  and  to 
advise  that  I  might  be  dismissed  from  any  appearance  of  a  share  in  it. 
Though  having  so  near  succeeded  in  the  most  honest  and  necessary 
undertaking,  it  would  be  the  most  sensible  mortification  to  me  to  see  the 
better  part  of  this  nation,  and  such  a  number  of  valuable  friends,  who  are 
undoubtedly  of  right  attachments,  sacrificed  to  the  malice  and  resent- 
ments of  a  most  violent  and  desperate  faction ;  who,  if  they  should 
recover  their  power,  would  know  no  bounds  in  exercising  it,  and  the 
mischiefs  to  this  country  (so  far  as  they  are  an  object)  and  to  the  very 
being  of  an  English  government  over  it,  and  to  the  comfort  or  security  of 
any  Englishman  in  it,  would  be  irreparable. 

IV. 

The  Saine  to  the  Same. 

Leixlip,  23  August  1753. 

As  the  session  of  parliament  here  is  drawing  very  near,  your  grace  ^2'732^f '524 
might  expect  that  it  should  be  known  by  this  time  amongst  us  in  what 
temper  we  are  likely  to  meet.     But  the  case  is  not  so  :  for  disputes  that 
have  arisen  upon  no  just  ground,  and  upon  occasions   that  cannot  be 
avowed,  are  generally  most  difficult  to  be  composed. 

L    L    2 
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The  speaker's  behaviour  since  his  return  to  Dublin  (for  he  had  passed 
the  whole  summer  in  the  country)  has  been  exactly  what  I  expected.  He 
thanked  my  lord  chancellor  for  sending  him  Lord  Kildare's  paper  ^^  and  my 
Lord  Holderness's^^  letter,  without  saying  a  word  further  upon  the 
subject.  To  another  person  who  mentioned  these  papers  to  him  he  said 
with  some  quickness,  *  What  have  we  to  do  with  Lord  Kildare's  memo- 
rial ?  '  His  conversation  with  his  lordship  in  particular  may,  I  presume, 
be  somewhat  different.  But,  I  believe,  he  considers  that  transaction  as 
material  either  for  opposition  or  accommodation,  and  is  considering  to 
which  of  the  two  it  will  be  most  advisable  to  apply  it. 

Mr.  Gardiner,^''  (whose  station  here  and  character  are  well  known  to 
your  grace)  has  talked  much  with  me  of  late  upon  these  matters.  He 
has  a  regard  for  the  speaker  from  long  habitudes  between  them,  and  is 
willing  to  impute  his  late  conduct  to  the  influence  of  other  men.  A  few 
days  ago  he  told  me  that  he  had  with  great  freedom  laid  before  the  speaker 
(as  he  had  said,  he  would  do)  the  consequences  of  the  measures  he  seemed 
to  be  engaged  in,  with  regard  to  his  majesty's  service,  to  the  good  of  this 
country,  and  also  to  the  interest  of  himself  and  his  family.  The  tenor  of 
the  speaker's  answer  was  complaining  of  slights  and  hard  treatment  to 
himself  and  his  friends ;  imputing  nothing  to  my  lord  duke  of  Dorset 
of  whose  good  qualities  he  spoke  largely ;  but  that  it  was  impossible  to 
serve  his  grace  whilst  the  primate  assumed  entire  direction.  Mr. 
Gardiner  exhorted  me  to  show  some  readiness  for  the  composing  of  these 
differences,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  the  speaker  and  I  should  meet 
privately.  I  told  him  that  I  foresaw  many  inconveniences  from  such  a 
step,  and  no  one  good  consequence  :  for  I  would  not  think  it  proper  that 
disputes  which  had  arisen  upon  matters  relating  to  the  service  of  the 
government  only  should  now  be  treated  upon  the  footing  of  a  private 
quarrel.  But  that  I  would  give  him  a  direct  answer  as  soon  as  I  could 
consult  my  lord  chancellor,  without  whom  I  should  do  nothing.  The 
next  morning  Mr.  Gardiner  came  again  to  me,  and  I  then  gave  him  the 
liberty  of  acquainting  the  speaker  (if  he  pleased)  from  me,  that  I  sincerely 
wished  that  an  end  might  be  put  to  these  differences  :  that  for  my  own 
part  I  acted  only  as  a  servant  to  his  majesty,  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  my  lord  lieutenant.  That  his  grace  believed  (and  with  the  most 
manifest  reason)  that  the  authority  of  his  office  was  not  sufficiently 
attended  to  :  and  that  not  only  the  king's  ministers  but  that  even  his 
majesty  himself  had  been  pleased  in  the  most  gracious  manner  to  speak 
in  a  language  very  easy  to  be  understood.  That  as  my  lord  lieutenant's 
good  quaUties,  and  especially  his  honour  and  good  nature,  had  been 
mentioned  so  fully  and  handsomely  by  the  speaker,  it  was  my  hearty  desire 
that  he  would  have  recourse  to  them.  That  I  was  persuaded  his  grace, 
notwithstanding  all  that  was  past,  would  look  forward  to  the  ease  and 
quiet  of  the  king's  service,  and  the  contentment,  as  far  as  it  would  be 

'2  The  reference  is  to  a  '  Memorial '  presented  to  George  II  in  June  1753  pro- 
testing against  the  measures  of  the  Irish  government.  The  text  of  the  '  Memorial '  is 
printed  in  Plowden's  Historical  Review  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  appendix  Iviii. 

"  Kobert  D'Arcy,  4th  earl  of  Holderness  (1718-78),  secretary  of  state  in  the 
governments  of  Henry  Pelham  and  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  1751-61. 

**  Right  Hon.  Luke  Gardiner,  d.  1755,  M.P.  for  Thomastown,  deputy  vice-treasurer 
of  Ireland  ;  grandfather  of  Luke  Gardiner,  1st  Lord  Mount  joy. 
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possible,  of  all  his  majesty's  servants  and  subjects.  That  his  grace  would 
receive  the  services  of  him  and  his  friends,  and  recommend  them  accord- 
ing to  their  merits  for  their  share  of  his  majesty's  favours,  which  I 
should  never  obstruct  or  grudge.  That  this  point  being  once  settled,  I 
should  not  insist  upon  any  terms  with  regard  to  myself,  and  would  be 
ready  to  wait  upon  him  openly,  and  to  offer  him  everything  on  my  part 
that  could  tend  to  make  him  easy.  Mr.  Gardiner  was  extremely  satisfied 
with  this  commission,  and  went  away,  not  doubting  that  he  should  be  a 
very  welcome  messenger.  I  told  him  that  I  expected  little  good  from  it, 
excepting  that  I  should  clear  myself  from  what  had  been  and  still  was 
most  unjustly  laid  to  my  charge  ;  and  that  he  and  others  would  now  be 
able  to  see  on  which  side  the  fault  lay,  and  who  were  the  aggressors. 

Postscript,  dated  Leixlip,  25  Aug.  1753. 

I  deferred  sending  the  letter,  that  I  had  wrote  to  your  grace  on 
Thursday,  to  the  post,  that  I  might,  with  but  one  trouble  to  your  grace, 
give  some  account  of  the  result  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  undertaking  ;  whom  I 
saw  yesterday  at  the  Castle.  I  found  him  angry  and  ashamed.  The 
answer,  such  as  it  was,  that  he  gave  me  was  very  confused  and  indirect : 
and  all  that  I  could  collect  from  it  was  that  the  speaker  would  lay  his 
case  before  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  appeal  to  him  upon  the  ill-treat- 
ment he  had  received,  and  upon  the  merits  of  his  services,  particularly 
in  the  last  session,  with  the  transactions  of  which  his  grace  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  satisfied :  that  he  had  a  full  reliance  on  his  grace's  honour 
and  justice,  and  that  he  did  not  desire  any  other  person  to  go  between  his 
grace  and  him.  Your  grace  may  think  from  the  latter  part  of  this 
answer  that  Mr.  Gardiner  might  have  made  some  mistake  in  his  offers 
from  me.  But  the  sending  an  answer  so  different  and  opposite  to  the 
message  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  characters  of  some 
men  that  we  have  the  happiness  to  do  with  here  ;  which  are  of  a  sort 
which  your  grace  in  all  your  experience  can  never  possibly  have  met 
with :  for  which  reason  I  have  not  been  surprised,  that  our  affairs  have 
been  so  difficult  to  be  explained. 

I  understand  that  my  lord  lieutenant  will  have  the  fairest  offers  made 
to  him  of  carrying  on  the  king's  business  (the  common  language  here 
upon  which  so  much  merit  is  assumed)  and  of  making  his  grace's 
administration  easy  and  honorable.  The  former  will  be  complied  with, 
for  it  would  not  be  in  their  power  to  prevent  it.  The  latter  will  be  upon 
good  behaviour  :  and  unless  my  lord  lieutenant  himself  will  affront  those 
who  have  hitherto  done  their  utmost  to  support  the  government,  this 
party,  while  it  subsists,  will  attempt  to  put  public  affronts  upon  them.  In 
this  situation  I  now  stand.  It  cannot  be  pleasant  to  be  made  the  single 
mark  of  jealousy  and  obloquy,  and  to  hear  lies  repeated,  the  fresh  growth 
of  every  week,  of  mischiefs  projected  and  intended  by  English  administra- 
tion :  and  every  body  is  put  on  their  guard  against  it.  This  is  indus- 
triously done,  and  the  authors  of  these  practices  are  sufficiently  known, 
so  as  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  from  whom  they  receive  instruction  and 
encouragement.  I  should  certainly  wish  to  enjoy  the  dignity  and  emolu- 
ments which  his  majesty's  great  favour  has  given  me  in  my  profession  in 
peace  and  quiet,  rather  than  be  harassed  in  so  turbulent  a  scene,  from 
which  no  private  advantage  can  in  any  event  accrue  to  me.    At  the  same 
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time,  I  may  say,  (what  I  think  impartially)  that  any  sacrifice  made  to 
those  men  would  imply  (let  the  person  given  up  be  ever  so  insignificant) 
a  sacrifice  of  his  majesty's  authority,  and  of  the  weight  of  English  admi- 
nistration in  this  kingdom  :  which  would  lay  a  foundation  of  such  disorder, 
as  your  grace  would  never  be  able  to  see  redressed.  I  am  ready  to 
undertake  any  part  that  is  assigned  to  me ;  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
of  strength  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  material  purposes  of  administra- 
tion ;  but  if  the  party  which  is  not  yet  broke  sets  itself  to  disturb, 
perplex,  or  affront,  they  may  yet  be  very  troublesome.  I  hope  your 
grace  will  think  from  what  I  have  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  you  that 
I  have  shewn  all  possible  willingness  to  accommodate.  If  after  this  it 
should  be  my  lot  to  be  ill  treated  I  shall  most  cheerfully  stand  it,  if  it 
may  be  understood  of  me  that  I  am  acting  only  according  to  the  duty  of 
my  station,  according  to  the  instructions  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  and 
(if  I  might  express  such  a  wish)  according  to  the  duty  that  I  owe  to  his 
majesty  himself. 

V. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Dublin  10th  of  October  1753. 
Add.  MS.  His  grace  (the  lord  lieutenant)  began  very  early  to  talk  explicitly  with 

the  speaker,  and  to  shew  him  that  his  former  conduct  had  made  it  impos- 
sible that  he  should  have  been  treated  with  confidence,  or  be  used  as  a 
channel  for  conveying  his  majesty's  favours,  as  long  as  it  was  plain  they 
would  be  directed  only  to  persons  not  disposed  to  support  the  administra- 
tion. But  his  grace  at  the  same  time  assured  him  of  his  readiness  to 
accept  new  services,  and  of  his  desire  that  all  differences  should  be  com- 
posed, and  that  no  distinctions  should  be  made  but  of  those  who  obstructed 
or  supported  his  majesty's  service.  To  this,  which  was  repeated  in  several 
conversations,  the  speaker  only  answered  with  general  professions  of  zeal 
for  the  king's  service,  and  personal  regard  to  his  grace  ;  but  he  could  not 
be  brought  to  say  in  what  manner  he  proposed  to  shew  the  one  or  exert 
the  other.  As  things  were  in  this  uncertain  state,  and  the  reports  of 
intentions  to  shew  disrespect  in  the  addresses  began  to  prevail,  my  lord 
lieutenant  thought  it  very  necessary  to  desire  that  his  friends  should  be 
very  exact  in  their  attendance  on  the  first  day  of  the  session. 

As  it  had  been  usual  for  the  speaker  to  appoint  the  persons  to  move 
the  addresses,  my  lord  lieutenant  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  alter 
that  course,  though  it  was  in  our  situation  a  matter  of  great  consequence. 
On  Sunday  evening  (and  not  sooner)  the  speaker  brought  Mr.  Pakenham,^'' 
(a  relation  of  the  earl  of  Kildare's)  to  my  lord  lieutenant,  as  the  mover 
of  the  address  to  his  majesty,  but  did  not  think  fit  to  communicate  the 
substance  of  the  intended  motion.  It  was  by  this  time  well-known,  as  it 
was  the  conversation  of  the  whole  town,  that  the  paragraph  of  thanks  to 
his  majesty  for  the  return  of  the  lord  lieutenant  was  to  be  omitted  : 
that  this  omission  was  to  be  a  tacit  avowal  of  Lord  Kildare's  representa- 
tion, and  the  motion  was  put  into  the  hands  of  his  lordship's  relation  and 
friend,  in  order  to  convince  everybody  that  the  supporting  his  lordship's 

^^  Thomas  Pakenham  (1713-66),  M.P.  for  Longford  ;  created  earl  of  Longford, 
1756. 
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credit  was  the  object  of  the  house  of  commons.  Care  had  been  taken  to 
bring  all  our  friends  to  town,  and,  after  sounding  the  dispositions  of  the 
members,  it  seemed  demonstrable  that  such  a  point  could  not  be  carried 
by  the  speaker,  although  he  put  his  whole  strength  upon  it ;  which  he 
certainly  did,  for  I  believe  there  never  was  such  an  attendance  known. 
The  speaker's  friends  began  to  perceive  that  they  were  upon  bad  ground. 
They  expected  to  the  last  some  further  advances  to  be  made  to  them  ; 
but  on  Monday  evening  an  intimation  was  brought  to  my  lord  lieu- 
tenant that,  if  he  would  dispense  with  that  comphment,  the  rest  of  the 
session  should  be  easy.  His  grace  said  he  could  not  give  it  up,  as  he 
looked  upon  the  honour  of  the  government  to  be  essentially  connected 
with  it ;  neither  could  he  answer  the  making  so  improper  a  concession  to 
those  gentlemen  who  had  appeared  in  his  support.  Mr.  Kowley,^*'  a 
gentleman  of  great  character  and  fortune,  and  Mr.  ConoUy,^^  having 
undertaken  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  motion,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  compliment  was  omitted  yesterday  morning,  other  messages 
were  sent ;  but  my  lord  lieutenant  would  not  recede,  as  there  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  of  carrying  the  question.  At  length,  within  half  an  hour 
of  my  lord  lieutenant  going  to  the  house,  the  speaker  came  himself, 
and  submitted  to  the  accepting  of  the  intended  amendment,  and  that 
Mr.  Pakenham,  the  mover,  should  put  it  into  his  motion ;  which  his 
grace  consented  to.  So  that  my  Lord  Kildare's  kinsman  has  now  moved 
an  address  intended  for  his  lordship's  justification,  and  drawn  at  first 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  have  answered  that  purpose  ;  but  is  now  by 
some  alterations  and  insertions  a  flat  contradiction  of  it.  This  was  the 
transaction  of  yesterday,  and  it  was  understood  by  everybody  to  be  a 
complete  victory.  This  day  the  address  to  my  lord  lieutenant  was 
brought  in  to  the  house.  They  had  omitted  to  thank  my  lord  lieutenant 
for  his  having  been  faithful  in  his  representations  of  their  loyalty  to  his 
majesty.  Lord  George,  in  a  private  room,  before  the  speaker  had  taken 
the  chair,  insisted  upon  its  being  inserted.  The  speaker  resisted  ;  but  at 
length  yielded,  upon  Lord  George  assuring  him  that  he  must  and  would 
divide  the  house  upon  it.  Lord  Kildare  was  in  the  house  of  commons, 
expecting  that  this  last  point  was  to  be  maintained.  It  was  given  up 
without  consulting  him,  and  he  had  the  mortification  (without  the  least 
preparation)  of  hearing  two  addresses  read,  in  each  of  which  he  was 
entirely  disavowed.  The  speaker  had  certainly  engaged  that  he  would 
carry  him  through  :  and  till  within  these  few  days  flattered  himself  that 
he  should  have  been  able  to  effect  it.  Had  he  in  this  case  been  possessed 
of  the  majority  so  much  boasted  he  would  have  gone  through,  and 
would  have  had  an  address  to  his  majesty,  in  consequence  of  the  other, 
that  I  should  be  removed  from  councils  &c.  Things  have  taken  a  much 
more  agreeable  turn  :  and  I  hope  we  shall  every  day  find  new  effects  of 
the  proceedings  of  these  two  days.  I  will  not  answer  that  they  may 
not  be  disagreeable  upon  some  subaltern  points,  such  as  Armagh  elec- 

'^  Eight  Hon.  Hercules  Langford  Kowley,  M.P.  for  co.  Londonderry.  His  wife, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Clotworthy  Upton,  was  created  Viscountess  Langford  in  1766. 

"  Eight  Hon.  William  Conolly,  d.  1760,  M.P.  for  co.  Londonderry,  nephew  of 
William  Conolly,  who  was  speaker  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons  1715-29,  and  father 
of  the  well-known  Irish  politician  Thomas  Conolly  (1738-1803). 
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tions,'^  or  things  of  that  nature ;  but  I  am  rather  inclined  to  hope  that- 
the  eclat  of  this  signal  victory  may  affect  all  other  proceedings.  It  was- 
certainly  in  my  lord  lieutenant's  power  to  have  beat  them  by  a  division. 
His  grace  has  preferred  the  other  method,  and  believes  that  the  accept- 
ing of  their  submission  was  the  more  likely  means  of  restoring  peace. 
It  is  probable  that  Lord  Kildare  will  resent  this  proceeding  of  his  friends. 
It  is  probable  that  other  defections  will  follow  every  day.  I  shall  not  fail 
to  inform  your  grace  of  the  progress  we  make.  I  can  speak  with  no 
certainty,  nor  give  no  security  for  what  madmen  will  do ;  for  the  mail  to 
Armagh  was  robbed  last  night,  by  two  men  dressed  like  gentlemen,  and 
the  writ  to  the  sheriff  taken  out,  in  order  to  delay  the  election.  This,, 
or  any  other  violence  is  always  to  be  apprehended.  But  the  general 
opinion  is,  that  the  spirit  of  the  faction  is  breaking,  and  that  a  little  more 
perseverance  will  put  an  end  to  it.  The  change  in  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  things  within  these  three  days  is  surprising. 

VI. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  DuJce  of  Dorset. 

Newcastle  House,  October  16th  1753. 

^2^3*3^f!V2  ^  received  last  night  a  particular  account  from  the  primate  of  what- 

has  passed  upon  the  opening  of  the  session.  I  could  not  delay  one 
moment  returning  my  thanks  to  your  grace  for  your  goodness  in  sending 
me  this  early  notice  of  what  you  must  know  would  be  so  agreeable  to  me. 
I  most  sincerely  congratulate  you  upon  your  great  success  over  your 
enemies  ;  and  hope  that  your  grace  will,  for  the  future,  find  your  adminis- 
tration as  easy  as  yourself  or  your  best  friends  can  wish  it.  I  flatter 
myself  you  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  all  your  fellow  servants  here 
think  not  only  the  king's  service,  and  the  ease  and  quiet  of  his  majesty's. 
^'fiign,  greatly  concerned  in  the  support  of  your  grace's  credit  and  honor, 
and  the  authority  of  your  government ;  but  also  (if  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  so)  our  own  interests  and  reputations.  I  am  sensible  I  could  not  do 
more  justice  to  your  grace  and  your  administration,  or  set  in  a  truer 
light  the  sense  which  the  parliament  of  Ireland  have  of  your  grace's, 
conduct,  and  more  effectually  destroy  the  evil  reports  which  have  beea 
spread  of  the  weight  and  superiority  of  the  opposition,  than  by  shewing 
the  king  your  grace's  and  the  primate's  letters.  His  majesty  read  them 
both  thro'  with  great  attention  and  pleasure  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  it  and  of 
his  way  of  thinking  upon  this  occasion,  the  king  upon  reading  what  the 
primate  said  of  the  Armagh  election,  said,  *  Mr.  Brownlow  ^^  must  now 
be  supported.'  As  you  know  the  closet,  it  was  as  great  an  indication  of 
what  we  wish  as  could  be  given.  I  shall  omit  no  opportunity  of  re- 
presenting things  in  their  true  light;  which  is  the  most  favourable 
one  for  your  grace.  Tho'  I  have  been  hitherto  a  bad  correspondent, 
you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  assure  the  primate  it  was  not  from  want 
of  zeal  for  his  service,  or  affection  to  his  interest.     I  propose  to  return 

'*  The  return  of  William  Brownlow  for  co.  Armagh  in  1753,  through  the  primate's 
influence,  was  the  subject  of  a  heated  election  petition  on  behalf  of  the  defeated 
candidate,  the  Hon.  Francis  Caulfeild,  brother  of  the  celebrated  1st  earl  of 
Charlemont. 

*»  Eight  Hon.  William  Brownlow,  d.  1794,  M.P.  for  co.  Armagh  1753-94. 
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him  my  thanks,  the  next  post,  for  his  most  acceptable  letter.  I  am  sure 
it  has  had  the  effect  I  could  wish  it  to  have.  I  have  heard  of  some 
reports  of  majorities  against  us  of  30  ;  which  are  now  all  contradicted. 
I  find,  however,  the  struggle  was  considerable,  and  the  spirit,  conse- 
quently, in  some  pretty  violent.  Tho'  I  am  generally  a  friend  everywhere 
to  moderate  measures,  that  moderation  should  not  be  mistaken  to  pro- 
ceed from  fear,  or  an  apprehension  that  we  had  not  the  majority  ;  if  (as 
I  hope,  and  think,  now  seems  clear)  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  the  majority 
on  our  side  is  indisputable.  That  must  soon  appear ;  if  they  have  any 
hopes  of  the  contrary  you  will  have  some  new  attempts ;  and  the  turn 
will  be  given  to  what  is  past,  that  it  was  hard  to  prevent  a  personal 
compliment,  which  had  been  usual  to  the  lord  lieutenants.  Your  grace 
will  forgive  me  flinging  this  out.  I  really  don't  imagine  that  it  is  the 
case ;  but  in  all  events,  you  will  be  upon  your  guard.  My  best  com- 
pliments to  my  good  friends  the  primate  and  Lord  George. 

VII. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Archbishop  Stone. 

Newcastle  House,  Oct.  18th  1753. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  return  your  grace  my  thanks  for  the  honour  of  Add.  ms. 
your  letter  which  brought  me  the  agreeable  account  of  my  lord  lieu-  ^^^^^' 
tenant's  great  success  in  the  house  of  commons  of  Ireland,  in  defeating 
those  attempts  which  had  been  designed  to  discredit  his  grace's  adminis- 
tration, and  to  give  countenance  to  the  very  unjust  attacks  which  have 
been  made  upon  it.  I  thought  I  could  not  better  answer  your  grace's 
intention,  or  set  the  present  good  disposition  of  the  house  of  commons 
in  a  truer  light,  than  by  immediately  laying  your  letter  before  the  king. 
His  majesty  was  pleased  to  read  it  with  great  attention,  and  seemed 
extremely  well  satisfied  with  the  contents  of  it.  I  most  sincerely  wish 
that  the  same  good  success  may  attend  all  my  lord  lieutenant's  proceed- 
ings, and  that  this  session  may  be  as  easy,  and  as  honourable  to  his 
grace,  as  any  of  the  preceding  ones  have  been.  Tho'  your  letter  con- 
tained everything  that  was  necessary  for  our  information  here,  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  acquaint  your  grace  that  your  accounts  were  fully  con- 
firmed by  a  letter  from  Lord  George  Sackville  to  my  brother,  and  by  one 
from  Mr.  Maxwell  to  my  Lord  Holderness.  I  am  persuaded  the  duke  of 
Dorset  does  not  doubt  the  real  satisfaction  which  these  accounts  have 
given  us  here.  We  should  be  unpardonably  wanting  to  the  friendship 
and  regard  we  owe  his  grace,  and  extremely  blind  to  our  interests,  if  we 
did  not  in  the  warmest  manner  take  part  in  this  question,  and  do  all  in 
our  power,  on  this  side  of  the  water,  to  support  his  grace  and  his  true 
friends  in  Ireland. 

Allow  me,  my  lord,  to  assure  your  grace  that  I  have  a  sensible  satis- 
faction in  seeing  that  the  very  undeserved  attempts  which  were  de- 
signed against  you,  (and  which  your  ability  and  zeal  for  the  king's 
Service  and  for  the  honour  of  his  administration  and  your  goodness  to 
your  friends  had  brought  upon  you,)  have  been  so  honorably  and  fully 
defeated. — But  as  experience  has  long  shewed  us  that  when  once  such  a 
spirit  is  raised  it  is  not  so  easily  laid,  I  am  persuaded  my  lord  lieu- 
tenant and  all  his  friends  will  be  upon  their  guard,  by  the  continuance 
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of  that  attendance  which  alone  defeated  their  designs  the  first  day  of 
the  session.  If  I  am  concerned  (as  I  really  am)  to  see  where  they  place 
the  object  of  their  present  resentment,  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the 
justice  which  everybody  here  does  your  grace,  and  with  the  affection, 
steadiness,  and  dignity  with  which  the  duke  of  Dorset  has,  and,  I  am 
persuaded,  ever  will  support  your  grace  against  them.  I  hope,  however, 
that  I  may  be  mistaken  ;  and  that  the  heats,  which  have  been  of  late 
but  too  public,  may  be  calmed,  and  everything  be,  for  the  future,  quiet. 

VIII. 

The  Duke  of  Dorset  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.^^ 

Dublin  Castle,  Nov.  ye  16th  1753. 
Add.  MS.  After  the  assurances  given  me  by  those  of  his  majesty's   servants 

32733,  f.359  ^j^^gg  dispositions  I  had  the  most  reason  to  doubt,  that  everything  within 
their  province  should  be  done  in  the  best  manner  for  the  king's  service,  I 
was  greatly  surprized  to  find  that  the  dispute  (which  indeed  was  the  rise 
of  all  other  disputes  here)  concerning  his  majesty's  right  of  applying  the 
money  in  this  treasury  was  to  be  revived.  But  when  the  bill  for  applying 
part  of  that  money  to  the  discharge  of  the  public  debt  was  to  be  prepared, 
the  prime  Serjeant  ^^  refused  to  admit  the  recital  signifying  his  majesty's 
consent  and  recommendation,  as  the  same  bill  came  amended  last  session 
from  England,  and  was  afterwards  passed  in  both  houses  of  parliament 
here.  As  soon  as  I  was  informed  of  this  proceeding,  I  sent  for  the 
speaker  and  the  master  of  the  rolls,^^  whom  I  found  fixed  in  the  same 
sentiments ;  and  the  master  of  the  rolls,  who  being  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  supply  was  necessarily  to  bring  the  bill  into  the  house  of 
commons,  absolutely  refused  to  insert  the  words  used  in  the  preamble  in 
the  last  bill.  The  prime  Serjeant,  whom  I  saw  afterwards,  was  immoveable 
in  his  opinion,  and  declared  farther  to  me,  that  if  this  point  was  insisted 
upon,  and  should  be  carried,  he  was  assured  that  no  supply  would 
hereafter  be  granted  to  his  majesty  but  under  strict  appropriations,  by 
which  any  future  redundancies  of  money,  and  consequently  any  future 
disputes  upon  this  subject,  would  be  prevented. 

I  called  together  those  of  his  majesty's  servants  in  whom  I  could  best 
confide,  and  found  them  all  of  opinion  that  I  ought  by  no  means  to  hazard 
so  material  a  point  of  the  king's  prerogative  to  a  sudden  decision  in  the 
house  of  commons  (as  the  bills  were  to  be  offered  to  the  house  in  a  few 
hours),  especially  in  these  circumstances,  when  the  attack  upon  the 
prerogative  was  made  by  the  principal  officers  of  the  crown.  I  have 
therefore,  by  the  advice  of  the  primate,  the  chancellor,  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Singleton,23  and  others,  suffered  the  bill  to  pass  the  house  of 

•°  A  draft  of  this  letter  has  been  printed  in  the  Stopford-Sackville  Papers,  i.  201 ; 
but  the  original  is  printed  here  as  an  essential  part  of  the  narrative  unfolded  in  the 
Newcastle  correspondence. 

'^^  Anthony  Malone  ;  see  p.  512,  note  8,  supra. 

-2  Eight  Hon.  Thomas  Carter,  d.  1763  ;  master  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland  1725-54. 
The  office  of  master  of  the  rolls  was  at  this  time  a  sinecure  and  carried  no  judicial 
duties.  Carter  sat  in  the  house  of  commons  while  holding  it,  and  in  1733  was  a 
candidate  for  the  speakership  in  opposition  to  Henry  Boyle. 

-^  Eight  Hon.  Henry  Singleton,  d.  1759,  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas 
1740-53  ;  appointed  master  of  the  rolls  on  the  removal  of  Carter,  1754. 
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commons  without  offering  any  amendment ;  the  omission  is  described  in 
the  letter  from  the  council  here  to  my  Lord  Holderness,  and  I  take  it  for 
granted  will  be  supplied  according  to  the  form  in  which  it  passed  last 
session.  In  an  affair  of  this  delicate  nature,  I  could  not  venture  to  take  any 
other  steps  without  the  king's  commands.  The  difficulty  of  prevailing 
upon  country  gentlemen  to  persevere  long  in  supporting  the  prerogative 
against  those  who  enjoy  the  chief  offices  of  honour,  emoluments,  and 
influence,  must  occur  to  your  grace  ;  and  I  very  much  apprehend  that  as 
this  direct  affront  to  his  majesty's  authority  calls  so  strongly  for  some 
marks  of  resentment,  it  may  be  of  bad  consequence  to  this  and  all 
succeeding  governments  in  this  country  if  it  should  be  suffered  to  pass 
without  proper  notice  being  taken  of  it. 

I  must  beg  your  grace  to  accept  my  sincerest  thanks  for  the  very 
kind  concern  you  are  so  good  as  to  take  in  these  transactions,  which  have 
been  troublesome  enough  to  me,  but  are  yet  attended  with  some  satisfac- 
tion, as  I  have  every  day  more  reasons  to  convince  me  of  the  necessity 
there  was,  of  putting  some  stop  to  the  power  that  was  grown  here ;  and 
the  longer  the  attempt  had  been  delayed,  the  struggle  must  have  been 
still  more  violent. 

IX. 

Archbishop  Stone  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 

17  Novr.  1753. 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  defeat  upon  the  addresses  was  not  likely  to  Add.  ms. 
produce  a  lasting  quiet,  as  the  speaker,  we  found,  had  renewed  his  pro-  266-8 
mises  to  Lord  Kildare  that  his  lordship  should  receive  some  satisfaction 
for  his  late  disappointment,  with  which  assurances  he  seemed  pacified. 
The  speaker  had,  on  the  other  side,  promised  my  lord  lieutenant  in  the 
strongest  terms  that  everything  which  related  to  his  majesty's  service 
or  to  the  ease  of  his  grace's  government  should  meet  with  no  obstruction  : 
and  my  lord  lieutenant  could  not  refrain  from  giving  some  credit  to 
assurances  that  came  un-asked.  I  must  inform  your  grace  that  it  had 
been  agreed  among  his  majesty's  servants  that  the  tax  of  four  shillings 
in  the  pound  upon  the  pensions  and  salaries  should  be  suffered  to  expire. 
The  speaker  had  settled  this  matter  with  my  lord  lieutenant,  but  he 
afterwards  promised  his  support  to  a  friend  of  Lord  Kildare's,  (the  same 
who  moved  the  address)  who  was  to  oppose  the  discontinuance  of  that 
tax  :  the  gentleman  made  his  motion,  but  found  no  support.  His  lord- 
ship grew  extremely  enraged,  and  threatened  to  desert ;  and  the  speaker, 
finding  that  he  was  in  real  danger  of  losing  him,  made  him  new  offers, 
and  my  lord  is  to  try  him  once  more.  The  experiment  is  a  strong  one. 
Tor  the  party  is  to  be  kept  together  by  attacking  the  king's  prerogative. 
The  prime  Serjeant  has  constantly  denied  his  majesty's  having  any  right 
to  dispose  of  the  money  in  his  treasury.  He  has  now  prevailed  upon  the 
speaker  and  the  master  of  the  rolls  to  avow  and  support  that  doctrine  ; 
and  they  peremptorily  refused  to  insert  a  recital  of  his  majesty's  consent 
to  the  application  of  his  majesty's  revenue  to  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt.  As  my  lord  lieutenant  had  but  very  short  notice  of  this 
objection  before  the  bills  of  supply  were  to  be  moved,  and  as  he  had 
little  reason,  after  what  had  passed,  to  expect  so  determined,  and,  as  it 
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must  now  appear,  a  premeditated  opposition  to  be  levelled  directly  at  the 
crown  itself,  his  grace,  by  the  unanimous  advice  of  those  of  the  king's 
servants  whom  he  could  consult,  determined  that  it  would  be  highly 
imprudent  to  trust  so  tender  a  point  of  the  prerogative  to  a  hasty  decision 
in  the  house  of  commons,  where  the  attack  was  to  be  made  by  the  king's 
principal  servants.  Your  grace  cannot  but  be  sensible  how  difficult  it  must 
be  to  engage  gentlemen  who  are  not  in  the  employment  [of  the  crown]  to 
support  these  points  year  after  year  in  opposition  to  those  who  have  all 
the  advantages  they  can  receive  from  the  government,  and  avail  themselves 
besides,  in  their  counties,  of  that  popularity  which  attends  opposition  to 
the  government.  The  bill  is  transmitted  to  England  in  the  same  terms 
as  the  master  of  the  rolls  brought  it  into  the  house.  It  is  presumed 
that  the  same  preamble  will  be  inserted  as  was  returned  from  the  council 
in  England  last  session,  and  was  passed  by  both  houses  here.  My  lord 
lieutenant  will  then  act  by  his  majesty's  express  directions ;  whereas, 
if  the  amendment  had  been  offered  here  in  the  first  passage  of  the  bill, 
those  servants  of  his  majesty  who  are  hardy  enough  to  engage  in  this 
measure  would  have  argued  in  favour  of  it,  on  a  supposition  that,  the 
king's  pleasure  not  being  known,  they  consulted  better  the  real  interest 
of  the  crown  than  others  who  were  carrying  the  prerogative  higher. 
This  was  the  more  to  be  expected,  as  the  prime  serjeant  talked  largely 
to  my  lord  lieutenant  of  the  danger  of  future  appropriations  of  all  surplus 
money. 

There  was  a  division  yesterday  in  the  house  of  commons  upon  a 
question  relating  to  the  late  surveyor  Mr.  Nevill  Jones.  The  question 
was  not  very  material,  and  was  understood  to  be  a  trial  of  strength 
without  that  influence  which  government  ought  to  have,  and  was  shewn 
to  have  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  and  will  have  in  points  where 
a  stress  is  laid.  The  thing  was  strongly  laboured  by  the  speaker,  Lord 
Kildare,  all  the  Gores,^'*  and  they  had  with  them  the  standing  sour 
opposition  of  the  country.  They  had  with  them  seventeen  members  who 
are  in  employment  or  receive  bounty  from  his  majesty :  and  we  had 
upon  our  backs  a  poor  man  whom  almost  everybody  has  been  industrious 
to  defame,  and  whose  innocence  it  has  been  no  man's  business  to  defend  : 
Notwithstanding  which,  these  people  who  pretended  to  have  strength  to 
give  law  to  the  government  lost  this  by-battle  by  three  votes — 118  to 
115,  which,  with  tellers  and  the  speaker,  made  an  attendance  of  239 : 
the  greatest  that  has  ever  been  remembered.  I  hope  it  will  now  appear  to 
your  grace,  (and  indeed,  that  was  the  principal  end  of  dividing)  that 
there  is  a  strength  in  this  country  able  to  serve  the  government  :  and  that 
there  is  no  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  imperious  rule  of  a  faction  who 
have  plainly  avowed  that  their  design  is  to  prescribe  even  to  his 
majesty  himself.    It  is  not  for  me  to  point   out  what  ought  to  be  done. 

^*  There  were  at  this  period  no  fewer  than  nine  members  of  this  family  in  the 
Irish  house  of  commons.  They  were  known  as  the  '  nine  Gores.'  Among  them 
were  Sir  Arthur  Gore,  M.P.  for  co.  Mayo,  created  earl  of  Arran  1758 ;  John  Gore, 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  1764-84,  created  Lord  Annaly  in  1766;  and  Sir 
Kalph  Gore,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  Donegal,  who  became  Baron  Gore  in  1764  and  earl  of  Eoss 
in  1770.  Lord  Ross's  father,  also  Sir  Ealph  Gore,  had  been  speaker  of  the  Irish 
house  of  commons,  1729-33,  and  died  in  the  service  of  the  house.  He  was  the  father- 
in-law  of  Anthony  Malone. 
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But  my  duty  to  his  Majesty  obliges  me  to  say  that  if  something  is  not 
now  done  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  real  friends  to  [the]  English 
[interest]  to  carry  this  support  much  farther.  Your  grace,  if  you  are 
pleased  to  encourage  me  to  it,  should  command  my  thoughts  upon  this 
subject,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  now  of  most  critical  importance  to 
the  future  peace  and  welfare  of  this  government  and  country :  but  I 
am  fearful  of  transgressing  due  bounds. 


The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Dublin,  21st  November  1753. 

As  I  had  the  honour  of  representing  to  your  grace  the  conduct  of 
some  persons  with  regard  to  his  majesty's  prerogative  in  the  framing  of 
the  bill  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  I  am  now  to  acquaint  your  grace 
that  the  motives  to  that  conduct  have  discovered  themselves  plainly. 

There  had  been  a  committee  appointed  to  enquire  whether  the  late 
surveyor- general  had  (as  he  was  required)  repaired  some  barracks  at  his 
own  expense.  It  had  been  shewn,  contrary  to  the  general  prepossession, 
that  he  has  done  a  great  part,  and  that  the  rest  is  in  a  way  of  being  soon 
finished.  As  this  favourable  state  of  a  case  might  operate  in  divert- 
ing the  vengeance  threatened  against  this  poor  man,  they  have  propped  up 
the  prosecution  with  considerations  of  another  nature,  and  have  given 
out  with  uncommon  industry  that  the  liberties  of  this  country  are 
brought  to  the  single  point  of  this  Money  bill.  They  say  among  the 
house  of  commons,  in  meetings  held  for  that  purpose,  that  they  and 
their  children  are  to  be  slaves,  if  that  bill,  (on  the  supposition  of  its  being 
amended  in  England),  should  be  suffered  to  pass  here ;  and  that  in  order 
to  prevent  the  passing  of  it,  they  must  support  these  assertors  of  their 
liberties  in  everything  they  undertake,  and  for  a  test  of  their  strength 
they  must  begin  by  expelling  this  unfortunate  man  from  the  house  of 
commons.  Their  inquiry  seems  tending  to  that  end,  for  they  seem  to 
make  no  allowance  for  all  that  has  been  done  by  him ;  but  if  any  part  of 
Ms  task  is  unfinished  they  would  proceed  as  upon  a  contemptuous 
omission  of  the  whole.  This,  they  say,  is  no  point  of  government ; 
neither  is  it  one,  unless  it  is  the  general  duty  of  governors  under  his 
majesty  to  prevent  violence,  cruelty,  and  injustice,  and  to  recommend 
the  protecting  of  inferior  servants,  whose  ignorance  entitles  them  to  it. 
For  which  reason  my  lord  lieutenant  has  declared  his  inclination  and 
his  opinion  that  this  affair  should  not  be  carried  to  that  extremity,  but 
that  rather  a  security  should  be  accepted  for  the  completing  of  everything 
that  can  be  desired.  But,  indeed,  the  protection  of  a  chief  governor 
here  is  a  weak  defence.  In  a  division  in  this  committee  last  Monday, 
they  had  summoned  new  people  and  carried  a  question  by  two  voices, 
122  to  120,  of  which  majority  21  were  in  his  majesty's  service ; 
neither  would  it  have  been  carried  but  by  the  sudden  defection  of  a  very 
principal  officer,  Nat  Clements,  whose  station  gives  him  such  influence 
that  others  were  obliged  to  follow  him.^^     They  are  proceeding  this  day 

"  Right  Hon.  Nathaniel  Clements,  M.P.,  a  teller  of  the  exchequer,  and  afterwards 
deputy  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  ranger  of  the  Phoenix  Park ;  ancestor  of  the 
€arls  of  Leitrim. 


Add.  MS. 
32733,  f.  S 
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and  I  cannot  answer  for  the  conclusion  of  it.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  us 
to  maintain  our  ground  in  such  an  assembly,  with  the  greatest  servants 
of  the  crown  appearing  and  heading  an  opposition.  I  have  thought 
proper  to  premise  thus  much  to  your  grace,  not  knowing  but  the  success 
of  such  men,  made  desperate  by  their  own  misconduct,  may  carry  them  to 
committing  any  outrage. 

It  has  been  a  great  misfortune  that  we  have  lost  the  weight  of 
Mr.  Conolly's  appearance :  he  has  been  very  near  death,  and  is  now  in 
the  country  recovering  slowly.  The  credit  and  property  of  independent 
gentlemen  is  our  support.  They  resent  the  behaviour  of  the  king's 
servants,  and  foresee  the  fatal  consequences  of  their  conduct :  but  we 
are  in  the  meantime  like  to  be  overborne  by  their  weight  and  the 
numbers  of  others  who  receive  protection  from  the  offices  they  hold.  It 
is  impossible  to  recall  what  is  passed,  but  I  doubt  that  these  gentlemen 
presume  that  the  security  hitherto  exercised  towards  them  does  not 
proceed  solely  from  moderation.  If  some  new  model  cannot  be  effected, 
it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  the  support  of  English  government  longer, 
and  he  whom  his  majesty  shall  .appoint  to  appear  foremost  in  that  cause 
will  have  no  other  preference  than  that  of  being  the  first  sacrifice. 

XL 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset. 

Newcastle  House.  Nov.  22nd  1753. 
I  had  the  honour  on  Tuesday  last  of  your  grace's  letter  of  the  16th, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  from  the  primate.  I  have  shewed  them  both 
to  the  king  ;  and  I  would  not  omit  the  first  opportunity  of  acquainting 
your  grace  with  his  majesty's  high  displeasure  with  the  conduct  of  those 
gentlemen  who  are  in  his  service,  who  have  made  the  late  attack  upon 
his  majesty's  prerogative,  notwithstanding  the  knowledge  they  must 
have  had  of  his  majesty's  sense  of  it,  by  the  alteration  made  by  the  king 
in  council  in  the  money  bills  sent  over  the  last  session  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  and  the  particular  mention  made  of  it,  in  your  grace's 
speech,  at  the  opening  of  this  session.  The  same  words  will  be  undoubtedly 
inserted  here  upon  this  occasion  :  and  the  king  doubts  not  but  your 
grace,  and  all  his  majesty's  principal  servants,  will  use  your  utmost 
endeavours  to  get  the  bills  passed  upon  their  return  to  Ireland.  His 
majesty  is  so  sensible  that  his  just  prerogative,  and  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  his  government,  are  greatly  concerned  in  this  question,  that 
I  may  venture  to  give  it  as  my  private  opinion  that  if  this  opposition 
continues  from  persons  in  the  king's  service,  his  majesty  will  think  it 
proper  and  necessary  to  shew  marks  of  his  displeasure.  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  your  grace's  thoughts,  either  from  yourself  or  from  the  primate, 
what  measures  you  may  think  advisable  to  be  taken,  upon  a  supposition 
that  when  the  bill  returns  amended  it  should  meet  with  opposition  from 
persons  in  employment ;  what  examples  you  would  propose  to  make ; 
and  what  persons  you  would  recommend  to  the  king  to  succeed.  It  is 
the  general  opinion  here  that,  as  the  master  of  the  rolls  and  the  prime 
Serjeant  seem  the  principal  persons,  and  at  the  head  of  the  opposition, 
if  anything  is  done  (and  something  must  be  done)  they  would  be  the 
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proper  persons  to  be  removed.  But  as  no  resolution  can  be  taken,  till  we 
see  what  part  they  will  act  upon  the  return  of  the  bills,  I  would  only 
wish  to  know  your  grace's  thoughts  provisionally ;  as  the  primate  was 
so  good  as  to  say  he  would  send  me  his,  if  I  required  it.  I  don't  write  to 
the  primate ;  as  I  could  only  repeat  what  I  say  to  your  grace,  by  his 
majesty's  order.  The  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  Singleton  has  wrote  a  very 
judicious  letter  to  my  lord  president,  upon  this  occasion ;  by  which,  as 
well  as  by  everything  else,  it  appears  that  if  this  spirit  cannot  be  got  the 
better  of,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  carry  on  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment in  Ireland  with  the  weight  and  dignity  with  which  it  ought  to  be 
supported. 

XII. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Archbishop  Stone, 

Newcastle  House.  Nov.  30th  1753. 
You  will  have  seen,  by  my  letter  to  my  lord  lieutenant,  that  the  Add.Ms. 
king  was  highly  offended  with  the  behaviour  of  those  gentlemen  in  his 
majesty's  service  who  opposed  the  measures  of  my  lord  lieutenant,  and 
had  now  publicly  and  avowedly  attacked  his  majesty's  prerogative.  I 
received  on  Wednesday  last  the  honour  of  your  grace's  letter  of  the  21st. 
I  immediately  laid  it  before  the  king ;  and  I  cannot  conceal  from  you, 
that  his  majesty  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  the  lengths  which  the 
gentlemen  in  opposition  were  going,  and  very  sorry  to  find  that  your 
grace  apprehended  that  there  were  no  extremities  which  were  not  to  be 
feared.  The  king  is  very  sensible  that  this  attack  is  against  his 
majesty's  prerogative,  and  the  king  is  determined  to  support  his  own 
honour  and  the  authority  of  his  representative.  The  king  wished  your 
grace  had  been  more  particular,  and  had  named  the  person  of  weight  and 
consequence  who  had  left  my  lord  lieutenant's  friends.  We  find  by  a 
letter  from  my  Lord  George  Sackville  to  Sir  Robert  Wilmot  that  it  was 
Mr.  Nat :  Clements.  I  know  very  well  that  there  is  no  making  any 
true  judgement,  at  a  distance  :  but  we  are  all  of  opinion  here,  that  it  was 
unlucky  that  the  friends  of  the  government  took  upon  them  in  any  degree 
the  defence  of  Mr.  Nevill  Jones  ;  and  thereby  gave  great  cause  of  triumph 
to  their  opposers.  Nothing  could  be  so  fortunate  for  the  duke  of  Dorset 
as  their  opposition  upon  a  point  of  prerogative  ;  in  which  you  was  sure  of 
the  king  of  the  English  nation.  We  therefore  think  you  should  have  let 
all  other  little  matters  go ;  and  have  reserved  yourselves  for  the  great 
question ;  where  you  either  would  have  had  the  majority,  or  the  question 
would  have  been  so  glaring  that  they  could  not  have  stood  it  one 
moment  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Whereas  now,  you  have  suffered 
yourselves  to  be  beat  upon  an  insignificant  point ;  and  are  less  able  by 
that  means  to  stand  the  great  question  when  it  comes.  Popular  runs 
must  sometimes  be  yielded  to ;  and  that  is  often  the  best  way  to  dis- 
appoint the  views  of  those  who  occasion  them.  But  this  is  now  over ; 
and  the  present  attention  must  be  to  carry  the  money  bill  thro'  with  as 
great  a  majority  as  possible ; — but,  in  all  events,  to  carry  it.  I  am 
persuaded  that  my  lord  lieutenant  will  do  us  the  justice  to  own  that  his 
grace  has  had  all  the  support  from  hence  which  he  could  desire.  The 
letter  from  the  privy  council  here  to  that  of  Ireland  is  a  very  proper  but 
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strong  measure ;  and  of  which  there  is  but  one  instance  in  the  books  ; 
and  that  in  a  matter  of  Httle  consequence.  I  must  do  my  Lord  Gran- 
ville 26  the  justice  to  say  that  nobody  has  acted  with  more  spirit  or  warmth 
upon  this  occasion  than  he  has  done.  The  thought  of  the  letter  from  the 
privy  council  was  his,  and  as  he  knows  the  state  of  Ireland  very  well  he 
has  represented  the  necessity  of  supporting  my  lord  lieutenant,  and 
getting  the  better  of  the  present  opposition  (and  that  by  acts  of  authority 
and  vigour,)  wherever  it  was  proper.  The  king  is  certainly  uneasy,  but 
as  certainly  well  disposed,  and  determined  to  do  everything  which  shall  be 
thought  proper  to  support  his  authority  and  that  of  the  duke  of  Dorset. 

His  majesty  wishes  to  know  more  particularly,  and  to  have  the 
measures  proposed  which  may  restore  the  dignity  of  his  government, 
and  the  persons  recommended  who  may  be  thought  capable  and  able  to  do 
it.  I  therefore  could  wish  to  have  a  particular  account  of  the  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  this  opposition,  the  offices  they  have,  and  the  names 
of  such  persons  as  may  be  able  to  supply  their  places  with  credit  and 
reputation.  The  late  Chief  Justice  Singleton  has  been  named  here  as  a 
proper  person  to  be  master  of  the  rolls.  It  is  reported  here  (and,  I  am 
afraid,  with  some  truth)  that  Lord  George  Sackville  has  not  one  single 
man  of  character  and  ability  to  support  him  in  the  house  of  commons. 
If  that  is  so,  from  whence  will  all  the  great  offices  be  supplied  if  the 
present  possessors  of  them  should  go  on  in  opposition  ?  The  letters  that 
come  here  from  the  first  persons  of  the  other  side  of  the  question  don't 
mention  the  affair  of  the  money  bill,  as  if  there  was  no  such  point  exist- 
ing. One  easily  sees  that  the  view  of  that  is  to  confine  the  opposition 
to  the  lord  lieutenant  singly ;  and  not  to  suppose  that  the  king  has  any 
share  in  it.  I  thought  we  should  have  had  the  recommendations  to  the 
vacant  archbishoprick  &c  before  this  time.  I  hear  the  bishop  of  Ossory 
is  brother  to  Sir  Kichard  Cox — that  raises  some  speculation  here.^^ 

I  beg  you  would  assure  the  duke  of  Dorset  that  I  am  watchful  to  do 
everything  that  I  can  which  may  be  for  his  honour  and  service  :  in  which 
I  have  the  zealous  concurrence  of  all  our  friends.  My  brother  has  wrote 
fully  to  Lord  George  ;  and  does  everything  that  can  be  wished  or  desired 
of  him.  The  duke  of  Dorset  wants  no  assurances  of  my  lord  chancellor's 
friendship.  The  only  thing  we  all  most  earnestly  recommend  to  you  is 
to  keep  upon  public  points — there  you  are  strong — and  avoid,  as  much 
as  possible,  all  private  personal  considerations.  They  may  be  just  and 
honourable ;  but  if  they  are  not  necessary  they  may  be  attended  with 
great  inconvenience. 

XIII. 
Archbishop  Stone  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Dublin  6th  December  1753. 

This  morning  the  messenger   arrived  here   with  the  bills.      The 
3373K  ff!       letter  from  the  lords  of  the  council  in  England,  it  is  hoped,  will  have  its 

2®  John  Carteret,  Earl  Granville  (1690-1763),  at  this  time  lord  president  of  the 
council  in  Henry  Pelham's  administration. 

2^  The  reference  is  to  the  vacancy  in  the  archdiocese  of  Cashel,  to  which  Michael 
Cox,  bishop  of  Ossory,  was  shortly  afterwards  translated.  Cox  was  a  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Cox,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  1703-7,  and  author  of  Hibernia  Anglicana,  and  brother 
of  Sir  Richard  Cox,  M.P.,  an  active  member  of  the  opposition.  See  p.  539,  note  36, 
infra. 
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due  weight.  My  lord  lieutenant  has  directed  a  council  to  be  called 
tomorrow,  and  we  shall  then  be  able  to  form  some  judgment  whether 
the  king's  servants  will  be  hardy  enough  to  persist  in  this  attack  upon 
his  majesty's  prerogative,  when  they  shall  find  it  asserted  in  this  solemn 
and  strong  manner  by  his  majesty  himself.  Your  grace  will  probably 
receive  no  more  than  the  bare  acknowledgments  of  the  arrival  of  these 
papers  by  this  night's  post,  as  the  effect  of  them  cannot  yet  be  known  ; 
but  I  could  not  let  any  time  pass  without  making  the  best  explanation 
in  my  power  with  regard  to  the  point  in  your  grace's  letter  that  I 
had  the  honour  of  receiving  this  day. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  it  should  appear  to  your  grace  that  it  would 
have  been  more  prudent  in  us  to  have  avoided  all  contests  upon  private 
and  insignificant  points,  and  to  have  reserved  our  strength  for  the  great 
question.  But  in  answer  to  this,  I  must  beg  your  grace  to  attend  to  the 
situation  we  are  in.  The  opposition  is  from  the  king's  servants :  the 
support  is  from  the  country  gentlemen,  who  fly  to  the  Castle  for  protection 
against  the  tyranny  of  these  ministers.  They  saw  that  this  prosecution 
of  Mr.  Nevill  was  founded  in  malice  and  resentment,  and  his  defence  was 
taken  up  by  them  :  but  they  insisted  upon  such  support  as  the  Castle  could 
give  to  them  in  this  point  as  the  condition  of  their  giving  support  in  other 
matters  which  relate  more  immediately  to  the  service  of  the  government. 
The  same  case  exists  with  regard  to  elections.  Mr.  Brownlow  is  chosen  and 
returned  from  the  county  Armagh.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a  friend  to  the 
government.  Two  other  gentlemen  in  the  same  dispositions  are  returned 
from  another  county.  Their  elections  are  good.  But  as  soon  as  they  had 
taken  their  seats,  they  received  messages  in  the  house  that  if  they  voted 
with  the  Castle,  petitions  should  be  lodged  against  them.  They  did  vote  ; 
the  petitions  are  lodged ;  and  there  may  possibly  within  this  week  be 
three  more  expulsions.  Yet,  if  in  these  circumstances  the  friends  of  the 
Castle  did  not  use  their  best  efforts  in  supporting  gentlemen  who  are 
persecuted  only  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  the  government,  we 
should  very  soon  be  destitute  of  all  support ;  and  if  Mr.  Nevill  had  been 
given  up  without  resistance,  I  am  satisfied  we  should  not  this  time  have 
been  sure  of  thirty  votes  in  the  house  of  commons.  These  considera- 
tions were  all  present  to  our  view  before  a  word  was  said  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Nevill.  And  I  assure  your  grace,  that  any  personal  consideration  of 
him  had  not  the  least  share  in  the  measures  that  were  pursued.  But  we 
thought  them  necessary  with  regard  to  our  own  friends,  who  would  not 
have  been  kept  together  for  the  support  of  the  strong  points  of  govern- 
ment, if  they  were,  in  the  intervals,  to  be  buffeted  and  trampled  upon, 
without  any  appearance  of  aid  from  the  government.  Notwithstanding 
these  pressures.  Lord  George  refused  to  appear  in  this  affair,  but  upon  the 
conditions  he  himself  prescribed,  which  were  that  he  might  have  a 
power  to  offer  a  security  from  Mr.  Nevill's  private  fortune  to  supply  any 
want  of  conveniences  to  his  majesty's  troops,  which  would  in  the  strictest 
account  be  charged  upon  his  neglect :  and  it  was  upon  the  offer  of  this 
alternative  only  that  he  was  supported. 

Your  grace  has  been  pleased  to  mention  a  report  that  Lord  George 
Sackville  has  not  one  single  person  of  character  and  ability  to  support 
him  in  the  house  of  commons.    I  wish  it  were  possible  to  give  your 
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grace  a  clear  and  a  just  view  of  this  house  of  commons,  that  you  might 
see  how  very  injurious  this  representation  must  have  been.  I  will  be  so 
candid  as  to  own  that  the  prime  serjeant,  Mr.  Malone,  is  by  far  the  most 
able  man  in  that  house  :  and  if  his  dispositions  were  as  good  as  his 
talents,  the  government  could  not  pay  too  much  for  his  support.  But,  if 
he  were  out  of  question,  (and  he  must  bring  much  weight  in  debating  to 
any  side)  we  are  as  strongly  and  more  creditably  supported  than  the 
opposite  party.  The  attorney  general  ^^  is  a  man  of  sense  and  of  good 
character,  the  solicitor  ^9  is  ready,  useful  and  active,  and  of  very  good 
parliamentary  abilities  :  Mr.  Stannard  ^^  is  at  the  head  of  his  profession  at 
the  bar,  and  always  reputed  in  the  house  of  commons  to  have  carried 
great  weight  and  credit  with  him.  Several  others  of  the  same  profession 
might  be  mentioned,  besides  the  gentlemen  of  fortune,  whose  characters 
are  very  high  in  their  country,  and  who  take  some  share  in  debates. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  mentioning  these  particulars  to  your 
grace,  as  I  cannot  but  confess  the  uneasiness  I  suffer  from  the  appre- 
hension that  your  grace  should  think  these  disorders  to  have  been  in 
any  degree  owing  to  our  misconduct.  Indeed,  my  lord,  the  cause  of  them 
is  of  much  longer  growth,  and  lies  much  deeper.  The  constitutional 
dependency  upon  England  is  the  object  upon  which  the  prime  Serjeant's 
eye  is  constantly  fixed.  The  speaker  is  dragged  unwillingly  by  him  ;  but 
the  speaker  is  a  hardened  man,  and  will  do  many  things  contrary  to  his 
inclinations  and  principles,  rather  than  suffer  any  abatement  of  power 
while  he  can  by  any  means  preserve  it.  I  think  by  what  I  find  from 
Lord  George,  that  the  speaker  is  affected  by  this  measure  of  the  letter 
from  the  council.  By  the  next  post  I  shall  be  able  to  inform  your  grace 
of  more  particulars.  I  can  never  sufficiently  acknowledge  your  grace's 
goodness  to  me,  at  the  same  time  I  must  own  that  it  is  not  more  than 
sufficient  to  support  me  through  the  most  painful,  vexatious,  and,  in  the 
present  circumstances,  the  most  unpromising  service,  that  any  man  can 
be  engaged  in.  I  never  speak  of  Lord  George  Sackville,  as  in  speaking 
of  him  partiality  will  always  be  imputed  to  me.  I  only  wish  that  your 
grace  and  Mr.  Pelham  could  be  witnesses  of  the  difficulties  that  he  has 
unavoidably  met  with  in  his  way,  and  of  the  spirit  and  prudence  with 
which  he  has  conducted  himself.  If  he  is  encouraged  to  go  through  with 
the  work,  the  king's  service  and  the  English  government  in  Ireland  may 
yet  be  established,  and  will  owe  its  establishment  to  this  struggle.  But 
if  we  are  to  yield  when  the  work  is  so  near  done,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  any  one  in  this  country  to  undertake  it  hereafter. 

XIV. 

Archbishop  Stone  to  Andrew  Stone. 

Dublin  loth  December.     1753. 
zmi^^'  ^6  3.re  in  a  state  of  the  greatest    uncertainty  with  regard  to  the 

fE.  445-7        clause  inserted  in  the  money  bill.     My  lord  lieutenant,  (after  the  letter 

28  Warden  Flood,  attorney-general  1751-60,  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench 
1760-4,  M.P.  for  Callan  ;  father  of  the  celebrated  Irish  statesman  Henry  Flood. 

2"  Philip  Tisdal,  d.  1777,  solicitor-general  1751-60,  attorney-general  1760-77, 
M.P.  for  Dublin  University. 

3°  Eaton  Stannard,  d.  1775,  M.P.  for  Midleton,  recorder  of  Dublin  1733-50, 
prime  serjeant  in  1754. 
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from  the  privy  council  in  England  had  been  communicated  to  the 
council  here)  thought  that  the  next  step  should  be  to  communicate  his 
majesty's  pleasure  to  his  principal  servants  who  were  members  of  the 
house  of  commons.  He  accordingly  appointed  last  Wednesday  evening 
for  that  meeting.  The  speaker  desired  that  it  might  be  postponed  to 
Saturday,  that  he  might  have  time  to  talk  to  his  friends.  This  was  com- 
plied with.  How  the  time  has  been  employed  I  do  not  know  :  but  if  he 
endeavoured  to  bring  them  to  an  acquiescence  in  his  majesty's  measures 
there  are  as  yet  no  appearances  of  his  having  been  successful.  On 
Friday  morning  the  bills  were  brought  into  the  house  of  commons.  A 
motion  was  soon  made  and  seconded  by  two  marked  friends  of  the 
speaker's  (otherwise  persons  of  no  weight)  for  a  committee  to  examine 
into  alterations  made  in  those  bills.  This  day  the  alteration  was 
reported.  The  time  for  the  contest  will  be  on  Monday.  But  this  even- 
ing the  appointed  meeting  was  held.  The  persons  summoned  were 
the  speaker,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  the  prime  serjeant,  attorney  and 
solicitor  generals,  Mr.  Gore,  counsel  to  the  commissioners ;  ^^  the  three 
commissioners  of  the  revenue  in  parliament,  viz  :  Mr.  Ponsonby,^^ 
Mr.  Bourke,^^  and  Mr.  Bristow,^"*  and  Mr.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Clements, 
who  have  the  command  of  the  treasury.  You  will  observe  that  regard  was 
had  to  offices,  and  not  to  persons.  My  lord  lieutenant  (as  I  am  in- 
formed) opened  himself  to  them  with  great  propriety.  The  letter  from 
the  privy  council  was  read.  His  grace  then  called  upon  them  all,  in  his 
majesty's  name,  to  use  their  utmost  influence  in  their  respective  stations 
to  support  the  just  prerogative  of  the  king ;  and  also  to  communicate 
to  the  inferior  servants  of  the  crown,  according  to  the  several 
departments  of  the  gentlemen  present,  what  was  expected  from  them 
upon  this  very  important  occasion.  When  his  grace  had  finished,  after 
a  silence  of  a  few  minutes,  the  speaker  rose  first,  and  the  others  retired 
after  him,  without  a  word  being  spoken.  This  is  the  whole  of  that  trans- 
action, as  I  have  just  now  had  it  related  to  me  by  one  of  the  gentle- 
men present.  According  to  all  appearances,  and  all  reports,  they  are 
determined  to  throw  out  the  bill.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived  to  what  a 
degree  they  have  raised  the  apprehensions  of  the  members  of  the  house 
upon  this  point,  nor  the  difficulty  we  all  find  in  bringing  them  back  from 
their  delusion  ;  few  of  them  having  a  true  understanding  of  the  question, 
and  having  imbibed  confused  notions  of  a  surrender  to  be  made  of  their 
properties  and  liberties  by  this  concession.  The  example  and  authority 
of  the  servants  of  the  crown  daring  to  make  a  stand  against  the  pre- 
rogative works  strongly  against  us,  and  makes  our  country  friends  slow 
in  believing  that  the  power  of  the  crown  can  have  so  little  effect,  if  a 
real  stress  is  laid  upon  the  measure :  and  they  dread  the  consequences 
that  may  attend  them  by  being  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  in  case  the 
government  should  be  taken  by  storm.  I  do  not  find  that  the  letter 
from  the  privy  council  has  any  effect.     Our  natural  strength  continues 

^'  John  Gore,  afterwards  Lord  Annaly  ;  see  above,  p.  524,  note  24. 
^2  Eight  Hon.  John  Ponsonby ;  see  above,  p.  512,  note  3. 

3^  Eight  Hon.  John  Bourke,  d.  1790,  appointed  a  commissioner  of  revenue  1747, 
M.P.  for  Naas  ;  created  earl  of  Mayo  1785. 

^*  William  Bristow,  appointed  a  commissioner  of  revenue  1749,  M.P.  for  Lismore* 
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to  subsist,  excepting  a  very  few,  some  of  whom  cannot  be  made  to  com- 
prehend and  are  terrified  by  popular  clamour ;  and  one  or  two  unfor- 
tunately confined  by  sickness^.  It  will  seem  very  strange  that  an  election 
should  be  carried,  chiefly  by  my  personal  interest  in  the  country ;  and 
that  a  question  wherein  his  majesty's  dignity  is  so  immediately  con- 
cerned should  be  lost.  And,  I  own,  that  I  have  great  apprehensions  of  it. 
The  desperateness  of  the  attack  confounds  the  minds  of  ignorant  and 
uninformed  people.  They  are  told  that  it  is  the  last  struggle  for  Ireland : 
and  that  the  men  in  office  venture  their  employments  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  country.  If  they,  by  these  means,  carry  the  question  and 
reject  the  bill,  they  may  proceed  to  other  violences.  In  that  case  my 
lord  lieutenant  will  be  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  but  I  should  hope 
that  a  hasty  prorogation  will  be  thought  the  most  proper  measure  :  and 
time  may  then  be  taken  for  further  consideration.  If  this  faction  is  not 
broke,  all  government  is  at  an  end.  I  for  my  own  part  have  gone 
through  great  trials,  and,  perhaps,  greater  are  still  before  me ;  but  I  am 
secure  in  the  goodness  of  the  cause,  and  in  the  necessity  of  this  work 
being  done  by  some  hands,  though  I  wish  it  had  never  fallen  into  mine. 

XV. 

The  Duke  of  Dorset  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Dublin  Castle  21st  December  1753. 
Add.  MS.  Your  grace  will  have  been  informed,  before  this  letter  can  reach  you, 

of  the  extraordinary  proceeding  of  the  house  of  commons  last  Monday  in 
rejecting  the  bill  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  which  was  done  by  a 
majority  of  five  votes,  122  to  117.  This  event  is  so  unexpected,  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it  so  surprising,  and  the  bad  consequences  of  it,  if 
not  provided  against,  are  so  visible,  that  I  shall  make  no  excuse  to  your 
grace  for  troubling  you  with  a  particular  and  long  detail  of  the  whole 
transaction  ;  hoping  that,  when  it  shall  have  been  laid  before  his  majesty, 
I  shall  be  honoured  with  his  majesty's  express  commands  in  what  manner 
I  am  to  conduct  myself,  as  well  in  the  course  of  general  administration  as 
towards  those  servants  of  the  crown  through  whose  means  alone  this 
affront  to  his  majesty's  prerogative  has  or  could  have  been  offered,  and 
who  have  done  it  after  his  majesty's  pleasure  had  been  so  fully  signified 
to  them. 

As  soon  as  I  had  communicated  the  letter  from  the  lords  of  the  privy 
council  to  the  council  here,  which,  according  to  his  majesty's  commands, 
was  entered  in  their  books,  I  called  together  the  king's  principal  servants 
who  were  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  order  to  acquaint  them 
likewise  with  his  majesty's  pleasure  upon  the  point.  This  meeting  was 
deferred  from  Wednesday  to  Saturday  night  at  the  speaker's  request, 
with  which  I  readily  complied,  hoping,  as  he  himself  intimated,  that  it 
might  tend  to  accommodation.  When  they  were  met  and  the  letter  had 
been  read  to  them,  I  told  them  that  this  was  a  point  ofthe  utmost  import- 
ance both  to  themselves  and  to  their  country,  and  they  might  see  that 
his  majesty  with  the  advice  of  his  council  was  determined  to  support  it ; 
that  in  matters  of  internal  transactions,  wherein  my  own  judgement  or 
inclination  might  be  different  from  theirs,  and  the  ease  of  my  own  admi- 
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nistration  only  was  concerned,  I  had  never  called  upon  them  in  this 
manner,  nor  had  exerted  even  that  authority  which  I  had  from  his 
majesty's  general  commission ;  but  in  this  case  where  his  majesty's 
honour  and  the  dignity  of  the  crown  were  the  only  points  in  considera- 
tion, I  hoped,  and  could  not  doubt,  that  all  his  majesty's  servants  would 
unite  their  endeavours  in  maintaining  them. 

When  I  had  finished,  they  retired  without  replying.  I  conceived  it 
impossible  that  the  king's  commands,  so  authentically  signified  to  them, 
should  make  no  impression :  and  as  I  was  sensible,  from  the  present  state 
of  the  house  of  commons,  that  nothing  less  than  the  most  determined 
and  desperate  opposition  from  his  majesty's  own  servants  could  lose 
this  question,  I  thought  there  was  little  more  necessary  than  to  assure 
myself  that  those  country  gentlemen  who  had  hitherto  with  great 
steadiness  and  zeal  supported  the  government  would  continue  their  sup- 
port in  this  measure.  I  had  indeed  been  informed,  before,  that  great 
industry  had  been  used  to  alarm  the  whole  nation,  upon  suggestions  of 
some  attempts  to  be  made  of  extending  the  king's  prerogative :  and  I 
found  that  instructions  had  been  procured  from  many  counties  and 
boroughs  in  the  most  indecent  terms  to  those  members  who  were  known 
to  be  well  disposed  :  so  that  it  was  no  easy  task  to  prevail  upon  gentle- 
men of  independent  fortunes  to  appear,  at  the  hazards  of  their  interests 
in  their  counties,  in  defence  of  a  measure  which  his  majesty's  own 
servants  refused  to  support,  and  had  by  the  grossest  misrepresentation 
rendered  unpopular.  But  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  there  was 
a  very  small  defection.  On  the  contrary  the  king's  own  servants,  when 
the  bill  came  to  be  debated,  proceeded  to  the  most  violent  and  inflam- 
matory opposition  that  could  possibly  be  made  ;  and  yet  after  all  their 
■efforts  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  have  carried  the  question,  had  it 
not  been  for  some  sudden  misfortunes  of  sickness,  and  one  of  death,  in  the 
preceding  week.  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  I  have  nothing  left  to  do 
but  to  wait  for  his  majesty's  commands,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  submit 
to  his  majesty's  consideration  such  measures  as,  upon  consulting  with 
those  I  can  best  confide  in,  seem  to  be  the  most  expedient. 

The  house  of  commons  left  to  itself,  is,  I  believe,  as  nearly  balanced 
as  can  possibly  be,  and  those  who  at  present  call  themselves  the  speaker's 
friends,  aided  by  taking  up  popular  questions  and  uncontrolled  by 
government,  with  the  arms  of  government  also  in  their  hands,  do  not  yet 
make  an  established  majority.  But  as  they  have  already  passed  the 
boundaries  of  decency  and  duty,  and  as  they  can  have  no  hope  of  pre- 
serving themselves  from  just  resentment  but  by  force,  and  as  their 
public  and  avowed  language  is,  that  as  long  as  they  continue  united  the 
government  will  not  dare  to  shew  resentment  to  any  individual,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  they  will  endeavour,  considering  themselves 
already  as  desperate  of  favour,  to  commit  further  acts  of  violence,  in 
order  to  confirm  an  opinion  and  a  dread  of  their  power  :  and  the  longer 
they  are  allowed  to  sit  and  the  more  acts  they  do  or  attempt  to  do 
in  this  temper,  the  more  closely  they  will  be  united.  It  might  therefore 
be  in  itself  most  desirable  that  upon  passing  the  Bill  of  Supply  and  the 
Linen  Bill,  the  only  business  in  which  his  majesty's  immediate  service  or 
the  country  is  much  concerned,  (excepting  heads  of  a  bill  for  the  more  con- 
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venient  collecting  of  the  revenue  now  depending  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons,) an  end  should  be  put  to  the  session.  This  might  be  done  next 
Saturday,  and  the  general  power  of  proroguing  in  his  majesty's  com- 
mission to  me  would  be  sufficient :  but  as  it  is  an  unusual  step,  I  would 
not  presume  to  take  it  without  his  majesty's  particular  command.  I  pro- 
pose therefore  to  pass  those  bills,  and  to  have  an  adjournment,  as  is 
usual  at  this  season,  of  three  weeks,  in  which  time  I  shall  hope  to- 
receive  directions  how  I  am  to  proceed. 

If  it  should  be  thought,  as  I  am  myself  inclined  to  think,  that  upon 
prudential  considerations  an  early  prorogation  may  be  deemed  expedient, 
and  I  should  receive  his  majesty's  commands  to  that  effect,  I  beg  it  may 
be  considered  also  whether  it  should  be  done  by  proclamation,  or  by  my 
going  to  the  house  of  lords,  and,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  touching 
upon  the  reasons  for  such  prorogation.  I  have  pointed  out  this  measure 
as  the  first  step  only  towards  curing  of  these  disorders,  and  that  upon  a 
supposition  that  his  majesty  will  think  that  this  insult  committed  by 
his  servants  (for  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  charged  upon  the  country  or  the 
house  of  commons  in  general)  against  his  prerogative  should  not  be 
passed  over  without  proper  resentment. 

Your  grace  will  I  am  persuaded  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  my 
own  temper  would  rather  lead  me  to  any  way,  if  any  were  open,  of 
accommodation,  than  to  have  recourse  to  stronger  methods ;  but  I  have 
tried  all  ways  of  accommodation  without  success,  and  after  this  last  act  I 
should  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  make  further  overtures  of  that  kind. 
I  must  therefore  submit  it  to  his  majesty,  whether  his  service  and  the 
dignity  and  quiet  of  his  government  in  this  country  can  subsist,  unless 
this  faction  is  subdued.  Otherwise  the  whole  power  of  the  country  will  fall 
into  their  hands  ;  and  not  only  those  who  upon  honest  and  constitutional 
principles  have  supported  and  are  still  willing  to  support  the  English 
government  here,  will  be  exposed  and  sacrificed,  but  the  government  itself 
must  be  left  at  their  mercy,  and  all  endeavours  to  restore  its  authority 
would,  I  fear,  be  ineffectual. 

I  am  therefore  to  beg  his  majesty's  commands  as  to  the  prorogation  ; 
and  also  whether  his  majesty  shall  think  it  necessary  that  those  persons 
who  have  used  their  employments  so  notoriously  in  obstructing  his 
measures  should  be  dismissed  from  his  majesty's  service.  And  also 
whether  it  shall  be  thought  consistent  with  his  majesty's  dignity  that 
the  speaker,  who  has  voted  in  the  committee  against  the  preamble  of  the 
bill,  should  again  be  entrusted  with  his  majesty's  prerogative  as  one 
of  the  justices  of  this  kingdom.  But  before  I  know  what  his  majesty's 
pleasure  may  be  in  general  as  to  the  method  of  proceeding  with  his 
servants  now  in  employment,  I  cannot  with  propriety  consult  or  take  any 
opinion  here  upon  the  farming  a  new  model.  Your  grace  would  however 
justly  conclude  that  I  was  very  short  of  my  full  duty  to  his  majesty,  if  I 
did  not  look  forward  to  the  consequences  that  acts  of  strong  discountenance 
might  produce.  I  have  considered  them  as  well  as  I  am  able.  And  I 
think  that  they  would  in  the  first  place  encourage  and  unite  that  part  of 
the  house  of  commons  who  have  demonstrated  their  good  affections  to 
the  king's  service.  It  would  not  fail  to  draw  others  over  as  soon  as  they 
saw  a  resolute  and  determined  protection  held  out  to  them  ;  and  as  soon  a& 
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the  first  clamour  subsides,  and  some  employments  perhaps  kept  open,  the 
other  party  who  have  hitherto  kept  themselves  together  with  difficulty, 
and  in  the  fullest  presumption  of  a  great  majority  (in  which  their  expecta- 
tions have  been  already  disappointed)  would  soon  be  unable  to  subsist. 
But  in  all  events  it  cannot  be  more  than  it  is  at  present.  If  their  employ- 
ments are  taken  away  they  could  do  no  more  than  give  their  votes  against 
the  government,  and  the  influence  of  those  employments  would  at  last  be 
turned  on  the  right  side. 

I  have  offered  these  considerations  to  your  grace,  in  the  best  and 
fullest  manner  I  could.  It  appeared  to  me  from  the  beginning  that  this 
opposition  and  the  discontents  arising  out  of  it  were  not  founded  in 
private  dissensions.  The  first  seeds  of  it  appeared  last  session  in  the 
objections  made  to  the  method  prescribed  to  me  for  the  framing  of  this 
bill.  It  broke  out  upon  the  alterations  then  made  in  England.  It  was  then 
levelled  against  the  prerogative,  and  there  the  attack  is  now  at  last  made. 
I  have  done  my  utmost  to  support  his  majesty's  just  rights  in  the 
house  of  commons.  If  I  had  given  them  up,  my  administration  might 
have  been  made  easy  to  myself,  and  others  who  have  served  his  majesty 
zealously  and  faithfully  would  have  avoided  much  trouble  and  uneasi- 
ness. The  whole  is  now  most  humbly  offered  to  his  majesty's  deter- 
mination, and  whatsoever  his  commands  shall  be,  I  shall  be  ready  to 
execute  them  with  the  most  entire  submission  and  duty.  I  send  this 
letter  to  your  grace  by  Mr.  Maxwell,^-^  who,  as  he  is  in  parliament  here, 
and  in  an  employment  that  leads  him  to  the  knowledge  of  what  passes, 
will  be  able  to  inform  your  grace  of  any  further  particulars  that  may  be 
required  of  him. 

XVI. 
The  Same  to  the  Same, 

Dublin  Castle  De.  ye  24th  1753. 

Tho'  I  have  so  lately  troubled  your  grace  with  a  long  but. very  ^/^^o^^- 
private  letter,  I  must  add  one  line  to  tell  you  that  my  lord  Kildare  is  set 
out  for  England,  in  order  to  convince  the  king  (as  'tis  said)  that  the 
opposition  given  to  the  last  money  bill,  was  not  meant  to  hurt  his 
majesty's  prerogative.  I  have  always  avoided  making  mention  of  my 
Lord  Kildare,  for  fear  your  grace  should  suspect  me  of  personal  prejudice, 
but  the  violence  he  and  his  friends  seemed  to  express  against  this  bill, 
where  the  king's  authority  was  so  directly  struck  at,  I  may  say  was 
highly  unbecoming.  What  words  even  his  friend  Mr.  Malone  can  put 
into  his  mouth  to  excuse  this  behaviour  of  his,  I  really  cannot  conceive. 
I  hope  Mr.  Maxwell  has  had  the  honour  to  see  your  grace  ;  he  is  a  very 
prudent,  sensible  young  man,  and  I  think  a  very  honest  one. 

XVII. 

Archbishop  Stone  to  Andrew  Stone. 

Dublin.    24th  December  1753. 

Mr.  Maxwell  will  have  presented  my  lord  lieutenant's  letter  to  my  ^*'f4if|^^^' 
lord  duke  of  Newcastle,  and  he  will  I  am  sure  be  found  capable  of  giving 

«5  John  Maxwell,  2nd  secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  M.P.  for  co.  Cavan  ;  created 
1st  Baron  Farnham  1756 ;  died  1759. 
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satisfactory  answers  to  such  questions  as  may  be  proposed  to  him  with 
respect  to  other  particulars  than  those  which  are  the  immediate  sub- 
ject of  that  letter.  The  various  reports  and  misrepresentations  daily  sent 
to  England  induced  my  lord  lieutenant  to  entrust  some  person  upon  this 
occasion,  who  had  been  a  witness  of  the  late  transactions.  And,  as 
Mr.  Maxwell  had  the  honour  of  being  known  to  my  lord  duke  and  to 
Mr.  Pelham,  it  was  hoped  that  his  access  to  them  might  upon  that  account 
be  attended  with  the  less  inconvenience.  His  journey  was  so  sudden 
that  I  had  not  time  to  write  fully  by  him.  I  hear  that  Lord  Kildare  sets 
out  tomorrow  for  England.  I  know  not  his  lordship's  particular  views. 
His  general  ones  cannot  be  mistaken.  As  a  messenger  is  sent  with  some 
commands  from  my  lord  lieutenant,  I  have  an  opportunity  of  writing 
with  more  freedom  upon  some  particulars,  and  have  more  leisure  to  lay 
before  you  in  one  view  the  progress  of  these  disorders.  If  I  make  myself 
understood  by  you,  I  must  leave  you  to  judge  if  any  further  use  may  be 
made  of  this  letter. 

The  speaker,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  the  prime  Serjeant  had  cer- 
tainly the  lead,  or  more  properly  the  entire  dominion  of  the  house  of 
commons,  and  they  had  exercised  it  in  a  manner  very  imperious  to  the 
government  and  very  distasteful  to  the  country.  This  however  had  been 
submitted  to  by  both  with  slight  resistance,  till  it  appeared  that  the 
prime  Serjeant  was  forming  a  plan  for  settling  this  power  for  the  future 
in  himself ;  and  he  had  taken  large  strides  towards  it,  much  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  whigs  in  this  country,  whose  aversion  to  popish 
extractions  and  connections  is  unconquerable.  It  was  he  who  began 
the  attack  last  year  upon  this  very  bill,  and  his  resentment  in  seeing 
that  attack  defeated  produced  all  the  uneasiness  which  then  followed, 
and  the  several  methods  used  to  bring  the  government  back  into  sub- 
jection. 

It  was  upon  this  principle  that  Mr.  Jones  Nevill  (of  whom  you  heard 
much)  was  tortured  then  about  his  barracks :  and  has  been  since  made 
to  pay  a  severe  reckoning  for  the  faults  of  other  men.  The  injustice  of 
that  whole  proceeding  was  so  manifest  and  so  shocking  that  the  govern- 
ment must  have  lost  all  credit  with  sober  and  virtuous  parts  of  the 
country,  if  my  lord  lieutenant  had  commanded  his  servants  and  friends 
to  decline  giving  their  negative  to  questions,  whilst  those  on  the  other 
side  were  apologizing  for  giving  their  affirmatives  by  owning  that  they 
were  forced  into  it  by  party  engagements.  No  further  stress  of  govern- 
ment was  ever  laid  upon  that  point  than  what  was  barely  sufficient  to 
satisfy  those  who  supported  us  in  other  things  that  they  were  not  upon 
every  turn  to  be  abandoned  to  the  *  fury  of  a  faction ;  '  and  the  part 
that  my  Lord  George,  by  my  lord  lieutenant's  direction,  took  in  that  affair, 
was,  I  am  persuaded,  by  far,  more  moderate  than  he  would  have  thought 
himself  obliged  to  do  from  a  principle  of  justice,  if  he  had  been  here  in  a 
private  station.  The  necessity  of  his  acting  as  he  did  must  appear  from 
a  view  of  the  ground  on  which  the  government  then  stood. 

My  lord  lieutenant  had  left  these  leaders  of  the  house  of  commons 
last  year  justly  dissatisfied  with  their  behaviour.  I  was  at  that  time 
convinced  that,  if  some  resentment  were  not  shown,  it  would  be  inferred, 
that  there  was  a  want  of  power  in  the  government  here  from  a  want  of 
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inclination  in  the  government  of  England  to  meddle  with  them.  From 
some  things  which  happened  afterwards,  which  occasioned  his  majesty's 
pleasure  being  signified  to  us  here  by  my  Lord  Holderness's  letter  to  the 
chancellor,  we  hoped  that  those  gentlemen  might  lay  hold  of  so  fair  an 
opportunity  of  returning  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  accept  of  their 
share  of  power  and  favour,  which  we  were  ready  to  acquiesce  in,  and  my 
lord  lieutenant  was  ready  to  give,  and  on  his  last  arrival  offered  in  direct 
terms  to  the  speaker.  But  he  was  either  not  inclined,  or  not  at  liberty 
to  act  with  the  king's  representative :  and  never  could  be  brought  to 
speak  explicitly  as  to  the  measures  or  events  of  one  day  forward.  The 
combinations  were  then,  indeed,  made,  and  the  strongest  engagements 
entered  into.  My  lord  lieutenant,  therefore  (since  his  majesty's 
declarations  did  not  operate)  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  the  support 
of  his  personal  friends ;  for  the  strength  of  the  king's  government  was 
set  against  him,  notwithstanding  that  declaration  of  his  majesty's 
intentions  which  they  now  began  to  persuade  their  friends  was  not 
genuine. 

The  first  attempt  of  affronting  in  the  addresses  miscarried  by  the 
early  and  zealous  attendance  of  our  friends  ;  and  partly  from  the  glaring 
indecency  of  the  act,  as  no  plausible  reasons  could  be  assigned  for  it. 
But  they  were  resolved  to  regain  their  credit  at  any  rate  ;  and  from  that 
time  they  began  to  poison  the  minds  of  all  the  people  both  in  town  and 
in  the  country.  The  money-bill  was  made  the  object.  They  brought 
members  to  town  who  had  not  attended  for  many  years,  by  making  them 
believe,  (and  they  are  too  susceptible  of  such  jealousies)  that  the  pri- 
vileges of  parUament  were  to  be  broken  in  order  to  convey  the  public 
money  into  England  for  private  uses.  These  stories  were  told  with  con- 
fidence in  the  most  public  places,  by  men  in  high  stations,  and  that  the 
only  way  of  preventing  national  ruin  was  by  supporting  the  speaker 
through  this  session.  The  alarm  became  so  general  that  there  was 
hardly  a  member  missing  who  was  in  the  kingdom.  We  had  a  bottom 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  friends  in  the  house  of  commons,  which  we 
thought  more  than  sufficient  to  secure  every  point,  but  especially  those 
where  his  majesty's  service  could  be  engaged ;  not  thinking  it  possible 
that  we  should  not  upon  every  such  occasion  find  some  assistance  from 
his  majesty's  own  servants.  And  in  order  to  keep  the  body  of  our  friends 
united,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  give  them  assistance  where  they 
wanted  it. 

When  the  elections  were  well  over,  and  not  till  then,  I  own,  I 
thought  everything  was  safe.  I  did  not  believe  it  possible  that  this  last 
desperate  attack,  so  immediately  after  his  majesty's  pleasure  had  been 
declared,  could  be  attempted.  But  the  opposition,  instead  of  abating, 
rather  grew  more  violent  upon  it.  Reports  were  spread  that  my  lord 
lieutenant  had  engaged  his  word  to  the  speaker  last  session  that  the 
king's  consent  should  never  be  again  insisted  on.  My  lord  lieutenant 
asked  him  about  it.  He  owned  his  having  heard  the  report,  but  declared 
it  to  be  without  foundation,  and  that  he  had  taken  all  occasions  of  con- 
tradicting it.  In  a  few  days  after,  this  engagement  was  urged  in  a  large 
meeting  at  the  speaker's  house,  in  his  presence,  and  mentioned  most 
opprobriously  as  a  breach  of  faith  in  my  lord  lieutenant.     The  speaker 
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heard  this  without  contradicting  it,  and  it  passed  currently.  Lord 
George,  in  the  debate  found  an  opportunity  to  take  notice  of  a  scan- 
dalous report  of  my  lord  lieutenant's  having  taken  upon  him  to  bargain 
for  the  king's  prerogative.  The  debate  lasted  till  twelve  at  night.  The 
bill  was  supported  with  great  spirit  and  propriety.  But  upon  the  ques- 
tion, the  preamble  was  rejected  (for  they  refused  the  more  decent  way  of 
a  long  day,)  by  a  majority  of  five.  We  were  to  the  last  degree  unlucky. 
Six  of  our  friends  were  disabled  by  sickness,  from  attending  ;  and  three 
others,  who  from  their  stations  were  expected  and  had  promised  to  vote  for 
the  bill,  were  prevailed  upon  by  some  influence  stronger  than  his  majesty's 
service  to  absent  themselves.  Two  of  these  were  bankers,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  treasury,  who  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  government  business. 

The  indecencies  committed  in  the  house  and  the  streets  would  be  too 
trifling  to  mention,  if  they  were  not  part  of  the  plan.  The  speaker 
owned  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  that  he  had  no  way  left  to  secure 
his  power  but  by  finding  some  means  of  inflaming  the  minds  of  the 
common  people  of  Dublin,  and  making  the  lord  lieutenant  believe  that 
the  same  spirit  prevailed  through  the  whole  nation.  His  means  have 
been  by  attacking  his  majesty's  prerogative  against  law  and  reason,  and 
his  instruments  are  a  popish  mob.  Nothing  has  happened  since  that 
event  in  the  house  of  commons,  till  yesterday,  after  my  lord  lieutenant  had 
passed  the  bills,  and  the  commons  were  returned  to  their  house  in  a  very 
small  number,  a  motion  was  made  to  address  his  majesty  to  augment  the 
pay  of  the  foot  regiments.  This  day  both  houses  are  adjourned  for  three 
weeks. 

Upon  this  general  view,  you  will  suppose  that  my  lord  lieutenant 
cannot  be  easy.  In  a  balanced  house  of  parliament  each  side  is  eager : 
and  it  is  with  difficulty  we  prevail  upon  our  friends  to  remain  quiet. 
A.nd  this  desire  of  fighting  will  continue  as  long  as  the  session  lasts. 
His  grace,  therefore,  and  every  one  else  who  wishes  well  to  the  govern- 
ment, is  impatient  for  a  prorogation,  as  the  first  step  to  quiet.  This 
affront  to  the  king,  and  the  aggravating  manner  in  which  it  was  offered, 
have  affected  my  lord  lieutenant  very  much,  and  makes  him  more 
indifferent  as  to  other  things  in  which  he  is  himself  only  concerned. 
But,  as  much  as  his  natural  temper  inclines  to  moderation,  he  seems  to 
think  that  after  this  great  outrage  there  is  no  room  left  for  exercis- 
ing it. 

Lord  George  Sackville  has  gone  through  more  than  I  thought  it 
possible  for  him  or  almost  any  other  person  to  support :  and  if  his 
conduct  is  not  highly  approved,  it  can  only  be  from  want  of  its  being 
rightly  understood.  He  has  acted  with  the  utmost  temper  and  civility  to 
all  people ;  and  the  judgment  and  decency,  as  well  as  the  ability,  he 
has  shewn  in  public,  are  so  universally  acknowledged  and  felt,  that  if 
he  is  allowed  and  encouraged  to  go  on,  his  conduct  in  this  office 
will  very  soon  justify  itself,  and  will  prove  of  infinite  consequence  to 
his  majesty's  service,  and  to  the  comfort  of  those  who  are  to  reside 
here.  I  do  not  speak  my  own  opinion  only,  but  that  of  all  those  who 
wish  for  peace,  order,  and  good  government,  and  are  friends  to  the 
constitution.  It  may  have  been  wished  that  whilst  we  were  pursuing 
these  ends,  such  caution  had  been  used  as  would  have  prevented  the 
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king's  servants  from  separating  in  points  relating  to  his  majesty's 
service.  But  this,  however  desirable,  was  in  our  case  absolutely  imprac- 
ticable. The  speaker  saw  his  following  lessen,  and  judged  that  he  had 
no  way  left  to  maintain  his  power  but  by  driving  to  some  popular  point 
in  which  all  the  standing  opposition  of  the  country  would  join  their 
strength  to  his.  Besides  that,  in  this  last  transaction,  no  previous  steps 
on  our  part  could  have  altered  Mr.  Malone's  direction.  .  He  had  long 
before  put  his  whole  credit  among  his  adherents  upon  opposing  this  bill ; 
and  if  all  the  favours  of  the  crown  had  been  poured  into  his  lap  he  would 
not  the  less  have  persisted  in  his  resolution,  but  would  have  exceeded  it 
with  less  difficulty.  So  that  his  having  been  contradicted  in  other  points 
makes  only  the  difference  of  the  bill  being  rejected  by  five  votes,  instead 
of  a  majority  of  two  to  one. 

But  things  are  now  at  a  crisis  where  they  can  remain  but  a  short 
time.  The  measures  prescribed  to  us  from  England  must  cast  the 
balance.  In  writing  to  you  I  may  express  freely  my  opinion  what  those 
measures  ought  to  be.  And  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  his  majesty's  service,  for  the  vindication  of  the  honour  of  the 
crown,  and  for  the  support  of  government  in  this  country,  that  as  soon 
as  the  session  is  at  an  end,  some  employments  both  great  and  small 
should  be  vacated.  If  that  is  thought  proper,  no  doubt,  I  suppose,  can 
remain  with  regard  to  the  pensions.  This  satisfaction  is  expected  by  all 
who  are  indifferent,  and  loudly  called  for  by  every  gentleman  who  has 
supported  the  government  against  them.  The  speaker,  the  master  of  the 
rolls,  and  the  prime  serjeant,  are  the  three  principal  men,  and  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  divide,  or  to  disarm  them.  Sir  R.  Cox  ^^  cannot 
with  any  decency  be  continued  :  and  Colonel  Dilkes,^^  the  quartermaster- 
general,  is  very  guilty  :  both  by  neglects  of  the  duty  of  his  office,  as  well  as 
by  his  most  insolent  behaviour  in  all  places.  But  the  person  from  whom 
this  government  has  received  and  will  receive  the  most  material  obstruc- 
tion, is  Mr.  CleJments.  He  has  the  command  of  the  money  in  the 
treasury,  which  he  lends  in  large  and  small  sums ;  and  by  those  means 
has  more  people  in  his  power  than  any  other  officers ;  and  no  power  has 
been  more  constantly,  nor  vigorously  exerted  than  his.  Upon  the  last 
question  he  gave  his  single  vote,  but  his  relations  and  all  his  friends 
were  in  opposition.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  go  on  whilst  he  continues 
in  that  office.  If  in  return  to  my  lord  lieutenant's  first  letter,  we  shall 
be  given  to  understand  that  this  behaviour  has  drawn  his  majesty's 
resentment  upon  these  gentlemen,  and  that  my  lord  lieutenant  is  to  be 
thoroughly  and  effectually  supported,  I  shall  make  no  hesitation  in 
proceeding  to  offer  plans  of  succeeding  administration.  Some  difficulties 
must  arise  in  the  beginning,  but  our  friends  are  in  a  better  capacity  even 
now  to  undertake  it  than  the  speaker  is,  and  have  a  stronger  private 
interest  in  the  house  of  commons.    His  party  is  composed  of  his  own 

^«  Sir  Richard  Cox,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  Clonakilty,  held  a  post  in  the  customs  at  Cork. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  controversies  of  the  day,  and  was  the  author  of  the  very 
popular  pamphlet  The  True  History  of  Betty  Ireland,  published  in  1753.  He  had 
previously  earned  considerable  popularity  by  his  writings  on  the  woollen  industry 
and  his  efforts  to  promote  the  manufacture  of  linen  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  See  above, 
p.  528,  note  27. 

"  Col.  Michael  O'Brien  Dilkes,  M.P.  for  Castlemartyr. 
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followers,  which  make  about  forty.  The  Gores  and  the  prime  serjeant 
make  twenty-five,  and  my  lord  Kildare  nine  or  ten.  This  is  the  whole 
force  which  that  party  could  bring  in  the  present  state  of  things  to  the 
service  of  the  government :  and  our  friends  would  have  the  addition  to 
their  present  stock  of  those  who  are  always  in  opposition.  If  these 
gentlemen,  or  some  of  them  are  removed  there  is  no  doubt  of  having  a 
large  majority  before  next  session  ;  and  the  example  would  keep  things 
quiet  for  many  years.  If  I  were  to  consult  my  own  ease,  I  ought  to  wish 
that  the  duke  of  Dorset  might  not  return  again  to  this  government,  but  I 
must  say  at  the  same  time  that  the  honour  of  the  king's  government  is 
concerned,  and  that  the  duke  of  Dorset  ought  upon  that  account  to  go 
through  with  his  work.  And  it  will  be  done  with  greater  ease  than  is 
imagined.  The  last  efforts  of  the  party  have  been  made,  and  have  been 
withstood.  The  popular  cry  is  fallen,  and  shortly  will  be  turned  against 
them  who  raised  it. 

XVIII. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset, 

Whitehall  Dec  :  28th  1763. 

tsw8^^682  "''"  ^^c^i'^^d  on  Wednesday  last,  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  the  honour  of  your 

grace's  private  letter,  of  the  21st  inst.  I  laid  it  immediately  before  the 
king ;  and  your  grace  will  receive  by  this  messenger,  from  my  Lord 
Holderness,  such  orders  as  his  majesty  thinks  proper  at  present  to  send, 
upon  the  late  extraordinary  proceedings  in  the  house  of  commons  in 
Ireland.  Your  grace  will  see  that  the  king  is  highly  offended  with  the 
behaviour  of  those  gentlemen  in  his  service  who  have  presumed  to  attack 
his  majesty's  just  prerogative  in  the  manner  which  they  have  done,  and 
has  thought  proper  to  direct  that  some  few  examples  should  be  forthwith 
made  ;  the  king  intending  to  declare  his  further  pleasure  with  regard  to 
others  when  his  majesty  shall  have  received  from  your  grace  such  further 
information  as  may  enable  the  king  to  form  his  judgement  upon  the 
present  state  of  Ireland,  and  to  send  such  orders  as  his  majesty  may  think 
proper  upon  it. 

As  your  grace  allows  me  to  write  to  you  with  great  freedom  ;  I  shall 
presume  to  give  you  my  thoughts  as  to  what  the  king  may  expect  to 
hear  from  your  grace,  in  order  to  know  what  it  may  be  proper  to  do  in 
this  very  nice  conjuncture.  His  majesty  sees  his  just  and  undoubted 
prerogative  invaded,  and  endeavours  used  to  alienate  the  minds  of  his 
faithful  subjects  of  Ireland  from  that  subordination  and  dependance  upon 
this  country  which  is  the  security  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  right  of  this 
kingdom.  The  king  sees  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  these  attempts  ; 
but  his  majesty  would  know  your  grace's  opinion  in  what  manner  that 
may  be  best  done ;  and  how  well  meaning  persons  who  have  been  misled 
may  be  brought  back  to  a  proper  submission  to  his  majesty's  authority,  the 
constitution  be  preserved,  and  the  peace,  union,  and  tranquillity  of  Ireland 
restored. 

In  order  thereto  some  plan  of  gpvernment  must  be  laid  down  and 
steadily  pursued.  Two  or  three  removals  (especially  if  not  of  the  most 
material  persons)  will  contribute  little  towards  it.  I  should  therefore 
humbly  advise  that  your  grace  should  send  over  a  plan  for  his  majesty's 
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consideration,  wherein  you  should  suggest  what  further  removals  it  may 
be  proper  to  make  ;  and  by  whom  their  employments  should  be  supplied. 
The  short  adjournments,  which  are  mentioned  in  Lord  Holderness's 
letter,  are  proposed  with  a  view  to  give  your  grace  time  to  prepare  your 
thoughts,  lay  them  before  the  king,  and  receive  his  majesty's  commands 
upon  them.  You  will  see  that  it  is  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  the  parUament 
should  not  sit  to  do  any  more  business  this  session ;  so  that  if  your  grace 
should  have  any  reason  to  suspect  that  any  improper  motion  would  be 
made  in  the  house  of  commons  tending  to  any  representation  to  his 
majesty,  or  to  carry  on  the  late  attack  in  any  shape,  I  presume  your  grace 
will  then  understand  that  it  is  the  king's  intention  that  you  should  by 
your  own  authority  prevent  it,  either  by  adjournment  or  prorogation,  as 
you  shall  think  proper. 

The  great  consideration  which  your  grace  will  have  in  view  in  forming 
such  a  plan  as  I  have  mentioned,  will  be,  in  all  events  to  take  care  that 
there  may  be  persons  of  credit  and  ability  to  carry  on  the  king's  business, 
and  such  as  may  be  able  to  do  it,  in  the  house  of  commons ;  for  I  cannot 
conceal  from  your  grace  that  his  majesty  would  be  extremely  concerned 
to  be  obliged  almost  on  any  account  to  dissolve  this  parliament.  The 
main  question  that  occurs  upon  this  is  whether,  if  the  speaker  is  removed 
from  the  employment  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  his  majesty's  business 
in  the  house  of  commons  can  be  carried  on  with  success  ;  and  by  whom  ? 
The  late  Chief  Justice  Singleton  (tho'  in  every  respect  a  most  able  and 
deserving  man)  is  thought  to  be  rather  worn  out  in  business,  and  it  is  late 
for  him  to  begin  to  conduct  affairs  in  the  house  of  commons.  My  Lord 
Chief  Baron  Bowes  ^^  is  certainly  an  able  and  very  honest  man  ;  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  are  in  parliament,  and  it  may  be  some  time 
before  it  may  be  practicable  to  get  them  chosen.  If  in  the  meantime  the 
speaker  should  be  displaced,  and  some  of  the  principal  persons  there,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  carry  on  the  king's  business.  And  therefore  before 
his  majesty  would  take  a  final  resolution  with  regard  to  the  speaker,  the 
king  would  know  your  grace's  thoughts  upon  these  points.  It  may  also 
deserve  consideration  whether  the  speaker  may  not  remain  in  this  employ- 
ment, and  yet  not  be  appointed  one  of  the  lords  justices  during  your 
grace's  absence.  I  entirely  agree  with  your  grace,  that  it  would  be  very 
improper  that  the  speaker,  who  has  signalised  himself  in  a  question  where 
his  majesty's  prerogative  was  immediately  concerned,  should  again  be 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  that  prerogative — but  then  his  place  there  must 
also  be  supplied  with  a  person  of  weight,  credit,  and  reputation  in  Ireland ; 
under  whose  joint  administration,  his  majesty's  authority  may  be  sup- 
ported, and  the  people  of  Ireland  have  a  confidence  that  all  proper  regard 
shall  be  had  to  their  interests. 

Many  of  those  who  voted  in  the  majority  do,  I  am  persuaded,  wish 
extremely  well  to  the  king  and  his  government.  They  may  have  been 
misled  by  designing  men  and  by  national  prejudices,  the  consequences  of 
which  they  may  not  foresee.    It  is  therefore  extremely  to  be  wished  that 

'*  John  Bowes  (1690-1767),  solicitor-general  for  Ireland  1730,  attorney-general 
1739,  chief  baron  1741.  Bowes  was  promoted  to  the  Irish  woolsack  in  1757,  as  Baron 
Bowes  of  Clonlyon.  He  had  sat  in  the  Irish  house  of  commons  as  member  for 
Taghmon  for  several  years  before  his  elevation  to  the  bench. 
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all  such  may  be  gained  over.  And  if  even  the  speaker  himself  could  be 
brought  to  think  and  act  differently  from  what  he  has  done  these  two  last 
sessions  it  might  be  very  happy.  But  I  am  afraid  that  is  hardly  to  be 
expected.  The  king's  interest  and  authority  must  be  supported.  The 
constitution  of  Ireland,  as  connected  with,  and  dependent  upon,  this  king- 
dom, must  be  maintained.  All  personal  considerations  must  yield  to  these 
two  great  and  cardinal  points  ;  which  I  hope  will  never  be  departed  from. 
There  appears  to  be  a  great  number  of  well  intentioned  independent 
gentlemen  zealous  in  this  cause.  But  the  question  is,  to  have  persons 
of  weight  and  ability  in  the  house,  who  may  conduct  them  and  business 
with  success.  No  further  mischief,  or  very  little,  can  now  happen  this 
session  ;  but  the  point  is  to  form  such  a  plan  of  government  as  may 
prevent  a  renewal  of  these  attempts,  and  calm  or  rectify  the  minds  of  the 
people  during  the  recess ;  that  they  may  not  return  heated  another 
session. 

The  king  sees,  and  every  one  of  his  majesty's  loyal  subjects  sees,  with 
pleasure,  the  great  increase  of  wealth,  property,  and  power  in  Ireland,  that 
well  managed  may  add  greatly  to  the  weight  and  interest  of  both  his 
majesty's  kingdoms.  But  if  that  increase  of  wealth  (owing  to  the  blessings 
of  the  king's  reign,  and  the  particular  countenance  and  protection  given 
by  his  majesty  to  his  subjects  in  Ireland)  should  serve  only  to  make 
them  impatient,  under  the  king's  just  right  and  under  that  constitution 
which  has  been  so  long  established,  that  spirit  must  be  resisted ;  and  if 
suffered  to  gain  ground,  as  they  acquire  further  strength,  it  may  then 
become  harder  to  be  subdued.  Difficulties  and  uneasiness  may  be 
occasioned  by  it  to  this  country ;  but  it  must  prove  fatal  to  Ireland  at 
last. 

I  should  not  act  the  part  of  a  faithful  friend  and  servant,  if  I  con- 
cealed from  your  grace,  that  there  is  an  opinion  that  these  attempts 
(tho'  in  appearance  upon  great  and  public  points)  have  their  rise 
from  private  pique,  and  resentment,  and  are  not  designed  to  be  carried 
further.  I  own  I  cannot  give  in  to  that  notion.  Were  it  so  they  would 
be  then  more  unjustifiable  than  if  they  were  the  effect  of  wrong  judgement, 
and  mistaken  opinion.  But  however  as  there  is  such  a  notion,  your 
grace,  I  am  persuaded,  will  take  that  also  under  your  consideration,  and 
make  such  allowances  as  you  may  think  for  his  majesty's  service,  and  as 
may  best  end  to  secure  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  king  and  his  govern- 
ment. I  hope  to  have  your  grace's  thoughts  with  the  same  freedom  that  I 
now  give  you  mine.  A  plan  and  system  should  be  formed  and  laid  before 
the  king  for  his  majesty's  consideration ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  if  it 
shall  appear  to  be  practicable  and  effectual  it  will  have  its  proper  weight. 
But  till  that  is  done  no  adequate  remedy  can  be  applied  to  the  present 
evil. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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Cultes   Militaires    de   Borne ;    Us  Enseignes,     Par    Charles  Eenel. 
('  Annales  de  I'Universite  de  Lyon,'  II.  12.)     (Lyon :   Key.     1903.) 

This  is  a  work  of  unusual  interest  and  value.  It  treats  of  the  Roman 
standards  as  objects  of  worship,  and  the  treatment  is  pervaded  by  a 
consistent  theory  which  runs  throughout  the  work.  This  theory  is 
frankly  totemistic.  The  danger  of  theorising  consistently  on  such 
subjects  is  the  tendency  to  read  the  hypothesis  into  all  cases  of  animal, 
and  even  of  vegetable,  symbolism  that  are  presented  by  our  sources,  even 
when  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  connexion  of  this  symbolism  with 
indigenous  or  national  cults.  But  the  author  cannot  be  said  to  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  this  tendency.  He  distinguishes  degrees  of  probability 
in  the  totemic  meaning  assigned  to  the  symbolism  which  he  describes, 
and  he  often  admits  another  significance  (more  figurative  and  imaginative 
and  more  characteristic  of  a  developed  society)  as  an  alternative  or 
supplement  to  the  possible  prehistoric  meaning  of  the  sacred  thing.  He 
admits  further  that  the  totemistic  significance  of  the  animal  symbols 
was  lost  in  the  historic  age,  and  he  feels  that  it  must  be  reconstructed, 
on  the  lines  familiar  to  anthropologists,  by  an  appeal  to  the  customs 
of  primitive  peoples  of  later  times,  as  well  as  to  the  survival  of  beliefs 
connected  with  magic,  medicine,  and  divination  which  are  found  in  the 
stories  of  the  foundation  of  Italian  cities,  in  the  traditional  legends  of 
Italian  clans,  in  the  animal  names  of  Roman  families,  in  those  strange 
popular  remedies  for  the  ills  of  the  body  which  have  been  preserved  by 
the  diligence  of  Pliny  the  elder,  and  (when  Italian  analogies  fail)  in  the 
folklore  of  the  peoples  with  whom  the  Latins  have  a  close  linguistic,  and 
therefore  probably  racial,  connexion.  One  of  the  cardinal  points  in  the 
hypothesis  is  the  magic  power  of  standards,  as  things  that,  if  pointed  in 
the  direction  of  an  enemy,  will  bring  disaster  to  their  camp  or  to  their 
ranks.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  tactical  significance  of 
the  standard  to  the  Roman  mind  is  rooted  in  a  prehistoric  belief,  never 
entirely  eliminated,  of  the  power  of  the  standard  to  do  its  own  deadly 
work. 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  consideration  of  the 
meaning  of  the  five  animal  standards  mentioned  by  Pliny — the  wolf, 
the  eagle,  the  horse,  the  boar,  and  the  minotaur.  That  a  wolf  tribe, 
similar  to  the  Hirpini,  once  formed  the  predominant  factor  in  the  peoples 
that  gave  birth  to  Rome  is  not  improbable  when  we  consider  both  the 
legend  of  the  city's  foundation  and  the  superstitions  of  historical  times 
that  gathered  round  the  wolf.     The  eagle  and  the  wolf  are  found  curiously 
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blended  in  the  legend  and  the  name  of  Valeria  Luperca ;  but  the 
nationality  of  the  eagle,  or  other  bird  of  prey  accepted  by  Eome,  is  elusive. 
A  falcon  founds  Capua,  but  another  is  connected  with  the  Sabine  Sancus. 
That  the  '  she-wolf's  litter  '  finally  regarded  the  bird,  which  was  possibly 
an  immigrant,  as  more  sacred  even  than  the  nurse  of  Komulus  is  shown 
to  be  due  to  the  association  of  the  eagle  with  Jupiter.  This  association, 
perhaps  indigenous,  was  assisted  by  Etruscan  and  Hellenic  symbolism. 
The  author  finds  it  difficult  to  discover  an  Italian  home  for  the  boar ;  but 
the  manifold  pig  lore  of  Eome  is,  as  a  possible  guide,  unfolded  before  our 
eyes.  The  horse,  sacred  among  the  Germans,  is  unfamiliar  to  Roman 
ritual,  except  in  the  strange  form  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  October  horse. 
The  author  hesitatingly  pronounces  the  animal  to  be  Alban  in  origin. 
The  conclusion  is  reached  by  an  ingenious  suggestion.  This  is  that  the 
Campus  Martins,  in  which  the  horse  was  killed,  was  originally  the  little 
campus  of  the  Mons  Caelius — the  Campus  Martialis  of  Festus  (p.  131) — 
not  the  great  Campus  of  that  name.  This  would  explain  the  association 
of  the  ritual  with  the  Subura  and  the  Via  Sacra,  and  would  localise  it 
within  the  environs  of  the  Caelius,  the  home  of  the  deported  Albans.  It 
does  not  seem  that  the  current  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
October  horse  is  hostile  to  this  view ;  for  no  peculiar  animal  is 
necessary  to  symbolise  the  corn  spirit,  and  the  totem  animal  might 
have  been  chosen  for  this  purpose.  The  minotaur  is  proved  to  be  an  im- 
portation from  southern  Italy,  due  to  the  junction  of  Campania  with  Rome. 

Another  division  of  the  work  deals  with  the  animal  symbols  in  the 
army  of  the  Principate.  Here  the  author  sees  the  union  of  totemic 
influence  and  artificial  symbolism.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  theory  of  a  zodiacal  origin,  and  regards  many  of  these 
emblems  as  due  to  the  foreign  influences,  northern  and  eastern,  which 
penetrated  with  the  provincial  recruit  into  the  legions.  It  is  tempting  to 
believe  that,  in  a  legion  formed  mainly  of  non -Italian  elements,  the 
favourite  symbolism  of  its  chief  constituents  should  be  considered, 
although  the  token,  when  adopted,  might  be  given  and  receive  a  new 
significance.  In  dealing  with  the  secondary  standards  of  the  armies 
a  vegetable  totemism  is  conjecturally  read  into  the  manipuluSf  the 
traditional  account  of  which  is  rightly  defended.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
the  products  of  the  field  play  an  important  part  in  the  private  as  well  as 
in  the  public  symbolism  of  Rome.  We  may  instance  the  Sponsio, 
the  Stipulatio,  the  Confarreatio.  The  simplest  and  most  general 
explanation  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  view  that,  whatever  opinion  we 
hold  of  the  origin  or  habits  of  the  plebs,  the  conquering  or  dominant 
caste  at  Rome  was  almost  wholly  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  author's  theories,  his  facts  seem  above 
suspicion.  Unfortunately  the  facts  on  which  any  theory  of  the  disposition 
of  the  animal  standards  in  the  legion  rests  are  few  and  uncertain.  In 
spite  of  Pliny's  statement  that  the  animal  ensigns  preceded  the  individual 
ordines  ^  the  author  (though  with  some  hesitation)  prefers  to  regard 
them  as  standards  of  the  whole  legion.  But  is  it  not  possible  that,  while 
the  eagle  was  the  standard  of  the  whole  legion,'^  the  other  sigjia  were 

'  •  Lupi,  minotauri,  equi  aprique  singulos  ordines  anteibant,'  Hist  Nat.  x.  5. 
2  '  Erat  et  antea  prima  cum  quattuor  aliis,'  ibid. 
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respectively  the  ensigns  of  the  Hastati,  Principes,  Triarii,  and  Vehtes  ? 
The  word  ordo  is  used  for  the  Triarii  by  Varro/^  This  explanation  may 
be  exposed  to  the  objection  that  the  Velites,  although  they  belong  in  one 
sense  to  an  ordo^'^  were  not  an  immutable  tactical  division.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  adopt  this  hypothesis  we  can  understand  why  Marius, 
who  abolished  the  tactical  organisation  implied  in  three  of  these  divisions, 
found  an  excuse  for  suppressing  all  the  standards  with  the  exception  of 
the  eagle. 

The  work  is  illustrated  by  sixty-one  well-executed  engravings.  They 
represent  for  the  most  part  coins  and  reliefs,  and  are  distinctly  helpful  as 
an  interpretation  of  the  text.  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge. 

A  History  of  Borne  during  the  Later  Bepublic  and  Early  Principate.  By 
A.  H.  J.  Greenidge,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  Vol.  I :  From  the  tribunate  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus  to  the  second  consulship  of  Marius,  B.C.  138-104. 
(London  :  Methuen.     1904.) 

This  work  is  planned  upon  a  scale  unusual  in  English  publications,  and 
requiring  to  be  justified  by  the  importance  of  its  contributions  made  to 
our  knowledge  in  matters  of  detail,  as  well  as  by  the  originality  of  the 
point  of  view.  Every  reader  of  a  new  Roman  history  will,  no  doubt,  take 
it  up  with  the  magnificent  word  pictures  of  Mommsen  floating  before 
his  mind's  eye,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  contrast  will 
not  be,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  fatal  to  the  later  work.  The  present 
reviewer,  at  any  rate,  entered  upon  his  task  in  this  spirit,  not  expecting 
and  hardly  willing  to  be  convinced  of  the  English  writer's  substantive 
and  independent  merit :  he-  closed  the  book  with  a  feeling  of  profound 
admiration. 

Dr.  Greenidge  first  presents  us  with  an  account  of  the  social  forces  by 
which  the  revolutionary  period  of  Roman  history  was  irresistibly  brought 
about.  In  the  mere  enumeration  of  these  forces  there  is  not  much  room 
for  novelty.  The  effect  on  the  Roman  state  of  conscription,  corn  importa- 
tion, slave  labour,  and  land-grabbing  have  long  since  been  made  familiar. 
But  even  in  regard  to  these  there  was  room  for  better  treatment,  in  the  way 
of  a  connected  and  reasoned  account  of  their  action  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  in  an  explanation  of  the  prior  causes  which  urged  these  others 
to  their  ruinous  results  precisely  at  this  epoch.  In  both  respects  Dr.. 
Greenidge's  discussion  is  eminently  satisfactory.  The  new  influences  on 
Roman  life  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  Greek  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  ideals  are  described  with  a  wealth  of  detail  which  yet  does  not 
blind  the  reader  to  what  he  has  come  forth  to  see.  The  changes  in 
domestic  life,  the  growth  of  luxury,  the  mania  for  works  of  art,  the  increased 
cost  of  a  political  career — in  short,  all  the  causes  which  compelled  the 
Roman  noble  and  the  Roman  knight  to  enlarge  their  incomes  by  any  and 
every  means — are  painted  with  a  clearness  and  firmness  of  touch  only  to 
be  appreciated  at  their  full  value  by  those  who  have  attempted  a  similar 
task.  If  anything  is  lacking  it  is,  perhaps,  this,  that  there  is  no  effort  to 
estimate  the  relative  weight  of  the  causes  which  produced  the  decline  of 
the    yeomanry.     Yet    even   here   the   student  will  find   much   help  in 

3  De  Ling.  Lat.  v.  89.  *  Cf.  Gell.  xvi.  10. 12,  '  proletariorum  ordo.* 
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forming  his  own  opinion.  Thus  the  remarks  on  p.  80  will  show  that 
Ihne's  view,  rather  than  Mommsen's,  should  be  adopted  with  regard  to 
the  importation  of  corn.  The  description  of  the  result  of  slave  labour 
gives  rise  to  a  most  interesting  and  detailed  account  of  the  slave  war  in 
Sicily.  Its  chronology  is  difficult :  but  surely  the  statement  of  Diodorus 
that  Cleon  joined  Eunus  thirty  days  after  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt 
should  be  understood  to  mean  after  Cleon's  own  rising.  Again,  it  is  not 
made  clear  at  what  stage  L.  Hypsaeus  was  defeated.  Dr.  Greenidge 
apparently  regards  him  as  coming  first  in  the  list  of  defeated  praetors, 
though  he  quotes  as  his  authority  Florus,  who  puts  Hypsaeus  last. 
Florus  is  not,  indeed,  much  of  an  authority,  but  he  seems  to  be  right 
on  this  point,  since  the  defeat  of  an  army  of  8,000  men  must  have 
impelled  the  government  to  send  a  consular  force  at  once  to  the  island, 
and  this  was  certainly  not  done  before  134  B.C. 

The  next  chapters  deal  with  the  reforms  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  and  his 
brother,  and  are  marked  by  a  judgment  which  is  sympathetic  without  ceasing 
to  be  impartial.  Here,  as  elsewhere.  Dr.  Greenidge  shows  himself  to  be 
unaffected  by  Mommsen's  fond  belief  in  the  value  of  a  Prussian  despotism 
as  a  form  of  government.  Nevertheless  he  also  has  a  pet  political  theory 
of  his  own,  which  finds  frequent  expression  in  a  drily  amusing  manner : 
see,  for  example,  the  remark  on  p.  340  about  '  the  decent  language  of  the 
cautious  imperialist  who  prefers  a  crime  to  a  blunder.'  That  the  English 
historian  may  be  led,  like  the  German,  into  error  through  the  warmth  of 
his  political  convictions  is  shown  by  his  severe  condemnation  of  the 
behaviour  of  Scipio  Aemilianus,  and  with  him  of  all  other  *  moderates : ' 

Of  all  political  temperaments  that  of  the  moderates  is  the  least  forgiving,  just 
because  it  is  the  most  timorous.  He  sees  the  gulf  that  yawns  at  his  own  feet ; 
he  lacks  the  courage  to  take  the  leap,  and  sets  up  his  own  halting  attitude,  of 
which  he  is  secretly  ashamed,  as  the  correct  demeanour  for  all  sensible  and 
patriotic  men.  The  conservative  can  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  radical,  for 
each  is  ennobled  by  the  pursuit  of  the  impossible  ;  but  the  man  of  half-measures 
and  intermediate  aims,  while  contemning  both,  will  find  the  reaction  from 
violent  change  a  more  potent  sentiment  even  than  his  disgust  at  corrupt  immo- 
bihty. 

No  one  will  wish  the  passage  away,  for  it  and  those  like  it  give  the 
personal  note,  and  any  corrective  that  may  be  necessary  is  amply  supplied 
in  the  pages  of  the  history  itself. 

The  difficulty  about  the  bequest  of  Attains  III  is  hardly  faced  with 
sufficient  decision,  and  Dr.  Greenidge  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  article 
by  Dr.  Mahaffy  in  Hermathena.  The  well-known  inscription  from 
Pergamum  (Frankel,  no.  249  ;  Michel,  Becueil  d' Inscriptions  Grecques, 
no.  518)  evidently  knows  nothing  of  a  bequest  of  the  state,  and  all  the 
information  that  we  possess  with  regard  to  the  Attalid  rule  makes  it 
practically  certain  that  such  a  notion  would  not  have  entered  the  king's 
head.  No  doubt  the  bequest  of  his  treasures  to  Rome  was  bound  in 
practice  to  lead  to  Roman  interference  in  affairs  of  state ;  but  we  may 
surely  assume  that  this  would  have  taken  a  very  moderate  character,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  action  of  Aristonicus. 

The  last  three  chapters  deal  with  Jugurtha,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
speak  too  warmly  of  their  value.     The  history  of  the  Numidian  king, 
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perhaps  the  most  interesting  episode  in  the  whole  story  of  Roman  foreign 
policy,  is  narrated  with  a  dramatic  force  not  inferior  to  that  of  Sallust 
himself,  and  vastly  superior  to  the  account  of  any  other  writer.  Nowhere 
does  Dr.  Greenidge's  power  of  perspicuous  narrative  appear  to  greater 
advantage  than  in  the  relation  of  the  political  intrigues  and  the  compli- 
cated military  history  of  this  affair ;  and  nowhere  does  he  display  his 
eminently  sane  judgment  of  character  with  more  force  than  in  the  case 
of  the  great  Numidian  prince.  Every  reader  must  have  been  offended 
with  Mommsen's  off-hand  disposal  of  Jugurtha  as  a  mere  cunning 
barbarian,  and  of  Numidia  as  '  an  unimportant  client  state,'  to  say  nothing 
of  such  blunders  as  the  assertion  that  the  prince  deliberately  murdered 
all  the  Italians  in  Cirta.  He  will  find  none  of  this  in  Dr.  Greenidge's 
powerful  narrative,  but,  instead,  a  striking  combination  of  literary 
excellence,  subtle  psychological  analysis,  and  historical  and  geographical 
accuracy. 

High  as  Dr.  Greenidge's  reputation  already  stands,  it  will  be  consider- 
ably enhanced  by  the  present  work.  Both  the  specialist,  who  looks  for 
laborious  research  and  painstaking  erudition,  and  the  ordinary  reader, 
who  sets  the  main  value  on  perspicuity  and  brilliancy  of  narrative,  will 
alike  be  gratified.  Here  and  there,  of  course,  as  in  the  few  cases  indicated 
above,  there  is  room  for  differences  in  detail ;  but  these  are  not  of  much 
importance  in  themselves,  and  appeal  to  the  professed  student  only. 
One  omission  there  is  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  made  good  in  a  succeeding 
volume.  There  is  no  discussion  of  the  authorities  used.  Such  a  dis- 
cussion, from  one  so  well  qualified  to  undertake  it,  would  be  a  most  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  study  of  Roman  history.        W.  A.  Goligher. 

The  Churches  Task  under  the  Boman  Empire.  By  Charles  Bigg,  D.D,. 
Canon  of  Christ  Church  and  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.  1905.) 

This  work  is  not  so  much  an  ecclesiastical  history  as  a  history  of  social 
.and  intellectual  life  taken  as  prolegomena  to  ecclesiastical  history.  The 
object  generally  is  to  show  the  conditions  under  which  the  early  church 
had  to  work,  rather  than  what  it  actually  accomplished.  The  book 
<jonsists  of  four  lectures — one  on  Education  under  the  Empire,  two  on 
Religion  under  the  Empire,  and  one  on  the  Moral  and  Social  Conditions 
of  the  Empire,  followed  by  an  important  excursus  on  the  relation  of  the 
curia  to  the  church,  with  a  summary  of  the  passages  illustrative  of  the 
collisions  between  the  obligations  of  town  councillors  and  the  claims  of 
the  clergy.  It  is  possibly  unfortunate  that  this  work  should  have 
appeared  almost  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Dill's  book  on  Boman  Society 
from  Augustus  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  treats  to  a  large  extent  of  the 
same  subject  at  much  greater  length.  Thus  it  is  impossible,  within  the 
compass  of  Dr.  Bigg's  work,  to  go  as  thoroughly  as  Mr.  Dill  has  gone 
into  social  stratification  and  municipal  life  under  the  empire,  or  to  deal 
with  the  moral  teaching  and  influence  of  any  but  the  most  prominent 
philosophical  schools,  while  the  greater  length  of  Dr.  Bigg's  period  may 
obscure  to  some  readers  the  profound  social  differences  between  the  early 
and  the  later  empire.  Dr.  Bigg  is,  of  course,  master  of  his  subject,  and 
able  to  handle  it  with  Hghtness  of  touch,  breadth  of  sympathy,  and  gentle 
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humour.  His  prepossessions — as,  e.g.,  his  preference  for  Neo-Platonism 
over  Stoicism — need  not  surprise  us.  They  do  not  detract  from  the  vivid- 
ness nor,  possibly,  from  the  accuracy  of  the  picture. 

In  the  preface  he  strikes  the  keynote  in  complaining  of  the  inadequacy 
of  much  that  passes  for  ecclesiastical  history. 

Church  history  .  .  .  has  consisted  mainly  of  the  Hves  and  actions  of  a 
handful  of  eminent  clergymen.  To  a  great  extent  this  was  unavoidable  .  .  . 
Yet  it  would  be  a  great  gain  if  by  any  means  we  could  improve  our  acquaintance 
with  the  ordinary  priest,  or,  still  mor€,  with  the  ordinary  layman  .  .  .  Every 
community  likes  to  have  its  scholars,  and  treats  them  with  great  respect,  but 
always  on  the  tacit  understanding  that  they  score  for  their  side  and  advertise 
the  principles  of  their  backers. 

On  persecutions  of  and  by  Christians  he  remarks — 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  church  learned  cruelty  from  the 
heathen,  who  indeed  were  very  spasmodic  and  inefficient  persecutors.  The  old 
persecutions  were  neither  very  numerous  nor  very  fatal,  and,  so  far  as  they  did 
not  originate  in  the  fury  of  the  vulgar  mob,  were  almost  entirely  political,  like 
that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  not  inquisitorial,  like  that  of  Queen  Mary.  But  the 
Christian  emperors  and  bishops  were  guided  not  by  the  example  of  their  old 
enemies,  but  by  that  mistaken  reverence  for  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which 
caused  so  much  misery  in  other  directions  .  .  .  Here  we  see  most  distinctly  the 
evil  results  of  that  playing  with  history  which  was  inculcated  ui  the  Boman 
schools  (p.  85). 

The  general  result  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  *  church's  task '  was 
accomplished  is  that  the  church  did  much  to  raise  the  standard  of 
private  morals,  but  very  little,  under  the  empire,  to  stimulate  public 
virtue.  Alice  Gardner. 


Western  Europe  in  the  Fifth  Century.    By  the  late  E.  A.  Freeman^ 

(London:  Macmillan.     1904.) 
Western  Eicrope  in  the  Eighth  Century  and  Onward.     By  the  late  E.  A. 

Freeman.     (London :  Macmillan.     1904.) 

The  basis  of  these  volumes  consists  of  courses  of  lectures  delivered  by 
the  late  Professor  Freeman,  who  had  intended  to  work  them  up  into 
continuous  narratives,  but  died  before  the  task  was  completed.  The 
work  in  the  fragmentary  state  in  which  it  was  left  was  prepared  for 
press  by  the  late  Professor  York  Powell;  but  he  had  only  revised  a 
part  of  the  proofs  of  the  earlier  volume  at  the  time  of  his  death  last  year, 
and  the  task  was  completed  by  Canon  T.  S.  Holmes  under  considerable 
difficulties,  since  only  part  of  the  original  manuscript  could  be  found. 
Of  the  work  on  the  fifth  century  the  substance  of  chapters  ii.  and  iii. 
appeared  in  this  Review,  i.  53  £f.,  and  the  appendix  on  Aetius  and  Boniface 
is  taken  word  for  word  from  an  article  at  ii.  417  if.,  even  the  misprint 
*  Placidius  '  (p.  315)  being  retained,  and  the  slip  by  which  Valentinian  III 
is  represented  as  reigning  in  422  (ibid.)  ;  nor  has  the  spelling  '  Ataulf  ' 
been  altered  to  conform  to  that  which  Freeman  elsewhere  uses.  Similarly 
in  the  volume  dealing  with  the  eighth  century  ^  the  appendices  on  the 

'  For  brevity  I  shall  refer  to  the  two  books  as  i.  and  ii. 
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patriciate  of  Pippin  and  on  the  letter  of  Constantine  are  taken  with 
alterations  from  iv.  684  ff.  In  none  of  these  cases  is  any  statement  made 
by  the  editor  that  the  work  is  not  a  new  publication. 

A  book  which  appears  more  than  twelve  years  after  its  author's 
death  is,  of  course,  at  a  great  disadvantage.  On  the  question  of  Pippin's 
donation,  for  instance,  so  much  has  been  written  in  the  last  few  years 
that  Freeman's  discussion  of  the  subject,  interesting  and  suggestive 
though  it  is,  is  somewhat  out  of  date.  Again,  if  he  had  been  able  to  use 
Duchesne's  edition  of  the  Liber  Pontificalis,^  he  would  hardly  have 
spoken  of  the  longer  version  of  Stephen  II's  life  as  giving  the  better  text. 
Other  points  which,  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  recent  research,  he 
would  probably  have  altered  are  the  reference  to  Zosimos  as  a  contempo- 
rary writer  for  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  (i.  7),  the  statement  that 
the  Merwings  entitled  themselves  vir  Muster  (ii.  25,  note),  the  dating  of 
the  accession  of  Chlodowig  II  in  638  ^  (ii.  16 ;  633  must  be  a  misprint), 
and  the  ascription  of  the  Annales  Einhardi  to  Einhard,  perhaps  also  the 
explanation  of  'EXXaStKot  as  meaning  '  inhabitants  of  Greece  '  (ii.  39,  note  1) 
instead  of  '  troops  of  Hellas.'  "^  No  attempt  to  bring  the  work  up  to 
date  has  been  made  by  the  editor,  whose  additions,  apart  from  a  summary 
of  events  where  the  manuscript  is  defective  at  ii.  19,  20,  and  a  note  on  the 
coins  of  the  last  Merwings  and  Pippin  at  ii.  48,  are  insignificant ;  ^  and, 
considering  the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  before  it  came  into  his 
hands.  Canon  Holmes  may  well  have  thought  it  best  to  bring  out  the 
volumes  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  In  spite  of  this  disadvantage, 
however,  they  contain  a  vivid  and  illuminating  narrative  and  throw  light 
on  many  obscure  points.  That  they  are  distinguished  by  accuracy  and 
critical  insight  the  author's  name  is  sufficient  guarantee  ;  and  after 
reading  them  it  is  hard  not  to  regret  that  he  did  not  devote  his  time  to 
completing  them  instead  of  giving  it  to  the  well-worn  theme  of  the  early 
history  of  Sicily.  In  that  case  we  should  not  be  tantalised,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  chapter  on  Theodoric  and  Aetius,  by  beginning  a  narrative  which 
breaks  off  before  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  story  is  reached.  Indeed, 
the  very  title  of  this  volume  raises  hopes  doomed  to  disappointment ;  for 
after  the  end  of  this  chapter  (a.d.  431)  we  have  only  a  chapter  on 
Chlodowig,  which  also,  though  Freeman  no  doubt  intended  to  bring  it 
down  to  the  king's  death,  in  fact  deals  only  with  his  conversion  and  the 
Alaman  wars.  The  obscure  history  of  Britain  again,  on  which  in  the 
editor's  preface  and  in  ch.  i.  it  is  stated  to  have  been  Freeman's  chief 
object  to  throw  light,  is  only  incidentally  mentioned. 

The  title  of  the  second  volume  is  perhaps  misleading  in  the  opposite 
sense,  for  it  was  intended  by  Freeman  to  begin  with  613  (p.  1,  note),  and 

2  As  this  appeared  in  1886,  the  work  must  have  been  left  untouched  for  a  long 
time  previous  to  Freeman's  death  in  1892. 

^  In  Merovingian  dates  the  editor,  who  makes  Chilperic  II  die  in  720  (ii.  48),  shows 
no  advance  on  Freeman. 

*  To  these  should  perhaps  be  added  the  apparent  notion  (i.  150)  that  Gildas 
describes  the  return  of  a  legion  to  Britain  after  the  evacuation  under  Honorius. 

*  The  additions  seem  to  be  denoted  by  square  brackets ;  but  the  use  of  these  is 
not  consistent,  for  the  mention  of  Mr.  Hodgkin's  first  edition  at  i.  183  must  be  the 
editor's,  while  at  ii.  59,  note,  the  bracketed  addition  appears  to  be  Freeman's.  I  have 
noted  only  one  insertion  in  the  text  (ii.  284),  and  that  seems  to  spoil  the  sense. 
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in  fact  begins  at  657.  The  first  chapter  is,  however,  a  mere  fragment,  after 
which  there  is  a  gap  reaching  to  737.  From  737  to  768  there  are  only 
short  gaps,  though  one  at  least — that  in  which  the  partition  between  the 
sons  of  Charles  the  Hammer  would  have  been  described — is  one  that  we 
should  very  gladly  have  seen  filled.  From  768,  however,  we  leap  straight 
to  887,  and  from  889  to  936  there  is  another  long  gap.  The  next  frag- 
ment breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  the  narrative  concludes 
with  an  account  of  the  relations  between  Otto  I  and  Lewis  IV  down  to 
the  coronation  of  962.  The  book  is,  therefore,  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
reign  of  Pippin,  the  history  of  the  campaigns  in  Aquitaine  ^  in  particular 
being  treated  with  a  fulness  that  can  hardly  be  found  elsewhere,  and  with 
the  local  knowledge  that  distinguishes  all  Freeman's  work.  Besides  the 
narrative  of  Pippin's  reign  in  the  body  of  the  volume  there  are  also 
several  appendices  dealing  with  special  points  connected  with  it,  of  which 
that  on  the  order  of  events  in  754  is  of  most  value.  The  absence  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Great,  considering  the  amount  that  has  been  written 
about  it,  is  perhaps  not  a  serious  loss ;  but  that  we  have  missed  a  history 
of  the  neglected  period  of  Lewis  and  his  sons  from  Freeman's  pen  is  a 
matter  for  great  regret. 

To  criticise  work  that  has  not  been  revised  for  press  by  its  author  is 
a  very  difficult  task ;  but,  considering  the  conditions  of  publication,  the 
points  to  which  exception  can  fairly  be  taken  are  very  few.     Such  are 
the  identification  of  Aetius  with   the  prefect  of  Constantinople  of  the 
same  name   (i.   820),   and  of  the  Hunoldus   quidam  of  769  with  the 
predecessor  of  Waifar  (ii.  278),  and  the  statement  that  the  popes  did  not 
cast  off  their  allegiance  to  the  emperor  till  forty  years  after  Stephen's 
time  (ii.  140),  though,  as  Freeman  himself  (p.  431)  mentions  the  fact 
that  no  pope  dates  by  the  years  of  an  eastern  emperor  after  772,  this  is 
perhaps  among  the  points  which  he  would  have  modified  on  revision. 
It  is  also  somewhat  surprising  to  find  Freeman,  with  his  knowledge  of 
Saracen  history,  sharing  the  common  erroneous  idea  that  the  Ommiads 
in  the  east  were  cut  off  to  a  man  (ii.  257).     Again,  the  word  placita  in 
the  passage  cited  at  i.  366,  note  2,  surely  does  not  mean  '  a  meeting,'  but 
either  '  the  agreements  '  or  'his pleasure,'  'his  demands.'     Strange  too  is 
the  suggestion  at  i.  356  that  Priscus  may  have  omitted  Valentinian's  name 
through  ignorance  of  it ;  the  obvious  reason  is  that  it  was  too  ugly  to  be 
used  in  literary  Greek  if  it  could  be  avoided.     Lastly  we  need  explanation 
as  to  how  the  ascription  of  the  laws  of  Honorius,  mentioned  at  i.  24,  note, 
to  the  invasion  of  Gaul,  can  be  reconciled  with  Prosper's  date  for  that 
event,  even  with  Clinton's  emendation.     On  two  points  which  puzzle 
Freeman  I  would  offer  suggestions.     The  Gothic  extraction  of   Aetius' 
wife  may  be  reconciled  with  her  father's  name  (i.  319)  if  her  mother  was 
a  Gothic  princess ;  and  the  reason  that  Gerontius  did  not  assume  the 
empire  himself  (i.  99)  is,  I   believe,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  long 
domination  of  barbarians  such  as  Arbogast  and  Stilicho,  the  position  of 
emperor  had  fallen  so  low  in  the  west  that  no  capable  man  cared  to  accept 
it.   Thus  in  the  early  days  of  Valentinian  III  the  generals  intrigue  against 
one  another  for  the  post  of  magister  militum,  but  none  thinks  of  claiming, 

^  Why  is  this  included  under  '  Italian  and  Saracen  war   '  ? 
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the  empire,  and  the  succeeding  emperors  almost  without  exception  are 
merely  the  pujjpets  of  powerful  patrons. 

But  excellent  as  is  Freeman's  work,  even  without  his  own  revision, 
it  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  say  the  same  of  the  editing.  Canon 
Holmes  undertook,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  ii.,  the  laborious  task  of 
filling  in  the  references  which  Freeman  had  only  indicated  generally ; 
but  that  he  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  verify  the  text  of  these 
references,  or  to  read  the  proofs  with  attention,  is  shown  by  the  enormous 
number  of  misprints  and  uncorrected  slips  of  writing  by  which  both 
volumes,  but  especially  ii.,  are  disfigured.  To  a  few  I  have  already 
incidentally  alluded  ;  of  others  which  I  have  noted  I  give  a  list  here  : '' 


i.  33,  line  5,  '  for '  for  '  from ; ' 
138,  note,  '  quis  '  for  '  gens  ; ' 
182,  note,  BeWepidov  for  BeXKepldov  : 
194,  20,  ♦  Suevians '  for  '  Vandals '  (cf. 
p.  232) ; 

223,  note,  'ArraXou  for  ^AttoXov  : 

224,  21,  'Turk'  for  'Teuton'  (what 
would  Freeman  have  said  to  this  ?) ; 

224,  note,  sentence  made  ambiguous 
by  omission  of  a  comma ;  and  so  at 
ii.  232,  6,  and  365,  5,  and  in  the 
passage  quoted  at  ii.  339,  note  2 ; 

226,  21,  '  it '  omitted ; 

230,  22,  '  king '  for  '  kings ; ' 

230,  note,  *  659 '  for  '  459 ; ' 

282,  9,  'military'  for  'civil'  (cf.  p. 
273); 

285,  12,  '  Jovius  '  for  '  Jovinus  ; ' 

290,  note, '  Joh.  Bielar  ; '  and  so  at  295, 
note,  and  ii.  413,  21 ; 

299,  12,  'was'  omitted; 

index,  *  Zozimos  '  (pp.  377  and  386)  and 
'  Zozomen  '  (under  Z) ; 

ii.  16, 27,  '  eighty-six '  for  '  eighty-one' 
(is  this  an  editorial  change  to  agree 
with  the  seeming  misprint  '  633  ' 
mentioned  above  ?)  ; 

17,  37  '  Aquitaine  '   or  *  Burgundy ; ' 

25,  last  line  of  note,  *  intarka  '  for  '  in- 
tarta  '  and  avrdpKrjs  for  dvTapTr)s  ;  ^ 

27,  first  sentence,  an  error  which  I 
cannot  emend;  and  so  at  405,  36, 
37; 

34,  1,  '  cast '  for  '  cut ; ' 

37,  14,  '  Eotharris  ; ' 

39,  note  3,  'concilium'  for  'con- 
silium ; ' 


42,  note  3,  *  obpromium ; ' 

43,  17,  '  more  are '  for  '  moreover '  (?)  ; 
62,  25,  '  three  '  for  '  eight '  (Freeman 

no  doubt  wrote  '  8  ')  ; 

71,  note, '  Hookscoburg  '  for  '  Hoohseo- 
burg ; ' 

72,  16, '  Saxon  '  for  '  Saracen ; ' 

80,  note  5,  '  Selanorum  '  for  '  Sclavo- 
rum  ; ' 

81,  note  1,  '  Nordosquonos  '  for  '  Nor- 
dosquavos  ; '  and  note  2,  '  eum '  for 
'  cum ;  ' 

90,  6,  '  not '  omitted ; 
96,  12.  '  Merwing  '  for  '  Merowig ; ' 
98,  7,  8,  '  That  so  '  for  '  so  that ; ' 
111,  22,  '  Diedenhofer  ; ' 

113,  5,  'or  not '  omitted ; 

114,  last  Hne  of  note,  '  dominis '  for 
'  dominio ; ' 

115,  note  2,  *  Anastatius,'  and  the 
brackets  which  should  follow 
omitted ; 

116,  13, '  Karlians  '  for  '  Karlmann  ; ' 

116,  15,  '  Vulturus '  for  '  Vultumus ; ' 

117,  note  1,  '  aedem'  for  '  eidem ; ' 
161,  note  1,  '  Heseyn,'  apparently  for 

'  Theophanes.' 
161,  note   2,  KapoXofMayvov  for  KapoV' 

\6payvov  : 
165,  first  line  of  note  1,   '  and '   for 

'or;' 
167,  note  2,  '  sui '  for  '  sanctissimi ; ' 
177,  note  5,  '  and '  for  '  not ; ' 
193,  4,  *  seem '  for  *  seems ; '  and  note  1, 

'  Cimisio  '  for  '  Cinisio  ;  ' 

206,  3,  '  every '  for  '  no  ;  ' 

207,  8,  '  Garrinod '  for  Garrimod ; ' 


'  It  should  be  stated  that  for  i.  1-224,  Professor  York  Powell  was  responsible. 
«  As  Freeman  cannot  have  taken  '  intarta '  to  represent  avrdpKvs,  that  word  can. 
only  be  a  misprint,  Freeman's  correct  derivation  being  thus  obliterated. 
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209,  note  1,  '  tarn  '  for  '  tuum  ;  ' 

213,   note    1,   wrong    reference;    and 

note  4,  '  pr§latus  '  for  '  prefatus ; ' 
222,  18,  '  not '  omitted 
248,  11,    brother  '  for  'father  ; ' 
251,  3, '754'  for '764;' 
258,   note   2,   '  miserunt '  for  '  amise- 

runt ; ' 

263,  note  2,  '  prope  '  for  '  propter ; ' 

264,  22,  '  his '  for  '  the ; ' 

265,  note  1,  '  Medio  '  for  '  Madio  ; ' 
272,  note  1,  'Eidone'   for   'Eudone,' 

and    the     comma     wongly    placed 

{Eudone  quondam  =  the  late  Eudo  : 

of.  p.  57,  note  1) ; 
287,  25,  'as'  for 'an;' 
289,  13,  '  ease  '  for  '  case  ; ' 
292,  note  1,  '  fecerat '  for  '  faceret ;  ' 
294,  16,  reference  with  no  note  ; 
294,  23,  '  range  '  for  '  reign  ; ' 
304,  1,  '  of  '  omitted ; 
335,  note  1,  two  words  repeated ;  and 

note  2,  *  patrem  '  for  '  fratrem ; ' 

337,  note  3, '  haerebet ; ' 

338,  note  3, '  pro  '  for  '  non;  ' 


342,  11,  '  each  '  for  '  the  ; ' 

345,  34,  '  he  '  for  '  it ; ' 

350,  29,  '  reserved  '  for  '  renewed ; ' 

362,  7, '  they  '  for  '  the  ;  ' 

378,  36, '  him  '  for  '  the  author; ' 

381,  7,  '  His  '  for  '  The  chronicler's ; ' 

381,  19,  '  the  passage  '  omitted ; 

384,  10,  '  eos '  for  '  cor ; ' 

386,  heading,  '  6  '  for  '  2 ; ' 

389,  last  line,  '  utroeque  ;  ' 

413,  24,  '  Baroniam  ; ' 

424,  25,  '  was '  superfluous ; 

424,  37,  '  show  '  for  '  shows  ;    ^ 

427,  27,  '  Farrara  ; ' 

434,  26,  '  them  '  for  « the  pope  ; ' 

443,  15,  inverted  commas  misplaced 
(it  cannot  be  meant  that  Neale  used 
the  title  '  Slayer  of  the  Bulgarians  ') ; 

446,  32,  '  Otto  '  for  '  Lewis ; ' 

447,  21, '  canis '  for  '  cunis ; ' 

447,  25,  '  strong  '  for  '  striving  ; ' 

448,  33,  '  devincerat ' 

453,  7,  comma  wrongly  inserted ; 
455,  last  three  lines    repeated  from 
lines  23,  24. 


The  apparent  statement  about  the  name  Drogo  at  ii.  78  is  inconsistent 
with  the  citations,  and  the  reference  to  *  Krosta '  at  ii.  147,  note,  needs 
explanation.  It  is,  moreover,  hard  to  believe  that  in  a  work  intended 
for  the  press  Freeman  would  have  tolerated  such  usages  as  the  omitted 
relative  (ii.  190,  2)  and  the  use  of  'try  and'  for  'try  to'  (ii.  191,  2), 
or  such  an  expression  as  '  among  the  course  of  events  '  (ii.  283,  14). 
Scarcely  too  would  he  have  used  *  Metz  '  and  '  Moissac '  for  '  the  Annals 
of  Metz  '  and  *  the  Chronicle  of  Moissac'  It  is  most  unfortunate  that 
not  only  has  the  publication  of  these  books  been  delayed  till  they  were 
in  part  out  of  date,  but  they  have  been  so  much  disfigured,  and  in 
several  places  the  meaning  obscured,  by  lack  of  careful  editing.  Of 
course  the  absence  of  the  manuscript  made  it  impossible  altogether  to 
avoid  errors,  but  most  of  these  are  obvious,  and  a  large  number  could 
have  been  corrected  by  looking  at  the  references.  The  work  deserved  a 
better  fate.  E.  W.  Beooks. 


Histoire  d'Hdraclius  par  VEvique  Sebeos.     Traduite  de  I'Armenien  et 
annot^e  par  Frederic  Macler.     (Paris  :  Leroux.     1904.) 

The  work  of  Sebeos  has  long  been  recognised  as  a  chief  source  of  infor- 
mation about  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Armenia. 
Of  some  of  the  events  of  this  conquest  Sebeos  must  have  been  an  eye- 
witness ;  but  he  does  not  reveal  to  us  his  other  sources  of  information. 
Much  he  must  have  heard  orally  from  others,  and  parts  of  his  narrative 
are  certainly  drawn  from  written  sources,  Greek   or   Armenian.     This 

®  It  cannot  be  meant  that  Kanke  applies  the  expression  '  Scharfsinn  und  Gelehr- 
samkeit '  to  his  own  remarks. 
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must  particularly  hold  good  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  his  history,  which 
begins  about  a.d.  570  and  ends  a.d.  660.  The  present  translation  is 
accurate  and  conscientious.  M.  Macler  shirks  no  difficulties,  lets  us 
know  plainly  where  the  text  is  ambiguous  or  obscure  or  broken,  and  in 
such  cases  sets  before  us  any  parallel  passages  of  later  Armenian  chroniclers 
who  used  Sebeos,  and  any  conjectures  of  his  own  or  of  other  scholars 
which  enable  us  to  reconstitute  the  defective  text.  His  notes  are  brief  and 
to  the  point,  and  are  mainly  designed  to  keep  before  the  reader's  eye  the 
chronology  of  the  events  referred  to  in  the  text.  At  the  end  of  the  volume 
is  an  index  of  the  names  and  places  mentioned,  and  here  we  are  briefly 
referred,  where  necessary,  to  some  modem  geographers  of  Armenia — 
St.  Martin,  J.  Marquart,  and  H.  Hiibschmann.  Hiibschmann's  valuable 
work  Die  altarmenischen  Ortsnamen  (Strassburg,  1904)  was  published 
soon  enough  for  M.  Macler  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

The  history  of  Sebeos  was  rendered  into  Kussian  by  K.  Patkanian 
in  1862,  and  used  by  him  in  his  history  of  the  Sassanides.  H.  Hiibsch- 
mann in  his  Ziir  Geschichte  Armeniens  translated  some  chapters  of  it 
into  German.  Dr.  Wentzel,  formerly  librarian  of  the  Indian  Institute 
in  Oxford,  translated  it  into  English,  and  gave  his  translation  to  M. 
Auguste  Carriere,  who  gave  it  to  me  some  time  after  that  brilliant  young 
scholar  died.  With  it,  and  with  another  English  version  made  by  Dr. 
Gregorian  of  Constantinople,  I  carefully  compared  an  English  version 
made  by  myself  some  eight  years  ago.  Its  publication  was,  however, 
delayed,  and  the  appearance  of  M.  Macler 's  excellent  French  version 
makes  it  now  superfluous. 

Sebeos  was  a  Christian  and  a  bishop ;  and  he  wrote,  as  most 
Byzantine  chroniclers  wrote,  with  loose  adherence  to  the  order  in  which 
events  followed  one  another,  and  without  much  idea  of  their  inner  nexus. 
They  are  narrated  just  as  they  chanced  to  come  into  his  memory,  and  as 
one  feature  of  the  story  suggested  another.  It  is  for  him  enough  of  an 
explanation  of  any  great  disaster  that  the  victims  had  fallen  from  the 
right  faith,  which  for  him  was  synonymous  with  monophysitism  and 
abhorrence  of  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon.  Accordingly  he  envisages  the 
rise  of  Mohammedanism  from  this  point  of  view,  and  writes  as  follows 
of  the  decisive  defeat  of  Yarmuk,  which  obliged  Heraclius  to  abandon 
Syria  : 

Une  frayeur  inspiree  par  le  Seigneur  s'empara  de  I'armee  des  Grecs. 

The  Arab  invasion  in  another  passage  (ch.  xxxiv.)  is  eloquently  described 
thus  : 

Je  continuerai  en  racontant  les  maux  arrives  en  notre  temps,  au  sujet  du 
dechirement  du  voile  de  I'ancienne  foi,  et  du  simoun  briilant  et  mortal  qui 
souffla  sur  nous  et  briila  les  grands  et  beaux  arbres,  jeunes  etfeuillus,  des  jardins. 
Et  nous  I'avions  merits,  car  nous  avons  peche  contre  le  Seigneur  et  nous  avons 
courrouce  le  Saint  d' Israel. 

Sebeos  never  mentions  Mohammed,  and  seems  only  to  have  known  the 
names  of  his  great  captains.  He  calls  the  Arabs  Ishmaelites  and  de- 
scendants of  Hagar.  Their  origin,  he  says,  was  in  the  great  desert  where 
Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  had  dwelt ;  and  their  empire  is  already 
identified  in  his  pages  with  the  fourth  beast  of  the  vision  of  Daniel, 
■vii.  23.    One  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  as  we  read  Sebeos — the  mournful 
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one  that  the  Mohammedan  conquest  was  the  direct  result  of  the  religious 
quarrels  which  divided  the  Byzantine  empire  against  itself.  On  the  very- 
eve  of  the  conquest  the  one  thought  of  Heraclius  in  the  moment  of  his 
triumph  was  to  force  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  upon  the  Armenian 
Catholicos  Esdras ;  and  his  successor  Constantine  renewed  the  attempt^ 
with  the  result  that  the  Armenian  cavalry,  which  was  a  serious  item  in 
the  Byzantine  army,  took  every  possible  opportunity  of  betraying  '  the 
Roman.' 

As  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  Sebeos  we  realise  how  little,  after  all, 
the  political  condition  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  Minor  has  changed. 
The  chief  agents  in  the  drama  have  been  renamed,  but  the  plot  remains 
the  same.  Could  we  penetrate  to  the  official  Russian  despatches  which 
have  passed  within  the  last  ten  years  between  the  tsar's  minister 
Lobanoff  and  the  sultan,  we  should  certainly  find  much  of  the  same  tenor 
as  the  following  state  paper,  sent  by  the  Greek  emperor  Maurice  to  Khosrov, 
king  of  Persia.     Sebeos  gives  it  to  us  in  his  sixth  chapter  : — 

These  Armenians  are  a  crafty  and  stiff-necked  race.  They  are  planted 
between  us  and  are  a  nuisance  to  both  of  us.  My  own  intention  is  to  collect 
mine  together  and  send  them  to  Thrace.  I  advise  you  to  do  the  same  with 
yours,  and  to  despatch  them  to  the  east.  If  they  die  there,  then  so  many 
enemies  will  have  died.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  take  to  killing,  it  is  still 
enemies  of  the  one  or  other  of  us  that  they  will  kill ;  and  as  for  ourselves,  we 
shall  live  in  peace.  But  if  they  are  left  in  their  country  there  is  no  repose  for 
either  of  us. 

The  policy  here  adumbrated  is  exactly  that  which  Byzantine  emperors  and 
the  Persian  Shah  Abbas  pursued  in  the  succeeding  centuries. 

Sebeos  acquaints  us  with  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Persian  kings 
towards  Christianity.    Khosrov,  we  read,  issued  the  following  edict : — 

No  infidel  [i.e.  fire -worshipper]  shall  become  a  Christian,  nor  any  Christian 
an  infidel.  Every  one  shall  adhere  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  Any  one  who 
forsakes  it  shall  be  put  to  death. 

This  Khosrov  had  a  Christian  wife,  Sirin,  and  favoured  her  religion. 
Other  and  earlier  records  of  the  Armenians  assure  us  that  Magian 
priests  who  became  Christians  incurred  the  death  penalty,  and  imply 
that  others  than  priests  could  do  as  they  liked.  But  this  somewhat 
liberal  regime  may  have  prevailed  in  Persarmenia  only  and  not  in  the 
rest  of  the  Persian  realm. 

It  has  not  been  noticed  that  Sebeos  was  a  diligent  reader  of  the  old 
Armenian  version  of  pseudo-Callisthenes ;  and  when  he  is  in  want  of  a 
battle  scene  he  sometimes  takes  it  straight  out  of  the  Alexander 
romance,  instead  of  painting  it  himself.  Historians  who  use  Sebeos^^ 
must  bear  this  in  mind ;  otherwise  they  will  detail  in  their  pages  the 
Homeric  battles  of  the  Greek  novelist  under  the  impression  that  they  are 
describing  the  serious  tactics  of  the  seventh  century. 

F.    C.    CONYBEABE. 

Fideles  ou  Vassaux.     Par  Ferdinand  Lot.    (Paris :  Bouillon.   1904.) 

What  were  the  legal  obligations  of  the  great  French  vassals  to  their 
suzerain  during  the  period  850-1200,  before  the  rising  house  of  Capet 
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had  established  an  unquestionable  supremacy  in  France?  Did  they 
render  liege  homage  to  the  king,  or  merely  a  vague  oath  of  fidelity  which 
implied  no  definite  duties  ?  Of  these  alternatives  the  second  is  that 
which  has  the  support  of  Freeman,  Flach,  and  Glasson.  M.  Lot  prefers 
the  first,  and  advances  a  number  of  arguments  in  support  of  his  view. 
First  he  points  out  that  liege  homage  was  invariably  demanded  from 
the  pares  Franciae  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Secondly  he  remarks  that 
the  great  fiefs,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Normandy,  were  held  by  the 
representatives  of  Carolingian  counts,  dukes,  and  marquesses,  and  that 
these  functionaries  were  united  to  their  sovereign  by  the  tie  of  com- 
mendatio,  which  was  exactly  similar  to  that  of  liege  homage.  Thirdly, 
by  analysing  the  history  of  each  of  the  great  fiefs,  he  proves  that,  from 
the  legal  point  of  view,  their  position  towards  the  suzerain  remained 
unaltered  from  the  time  of  their  first  formation  to  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  greater  part  of  his  work  is  devoted  to  the  third  of 
these  arguments.  He  has  made  an  exhaustive  and  critical  study  of 
the  evidence  ;  he  utilises  the  chronicles  as  well  as  the  legal  documents. 
His  object  is,  in  fact,  to  deduce  from  the  actions  of  the  Capets  and  their 
vassals  the  theory  of  vassalage  which  was  accepted  on  both  sides.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  proper  method  to  pursue  when  dealing  with  an 
epoch  in  which  legal  conceptions  exercised  a  considerable  influence 
upon  policy,  wJiile  the  art  of  expressing  abstract  conceptions  in  a  general 
formula  was  conspicuously  deficient.  M.  Lot  moreover  gives  us,  by 
adopting  such  a  method,  the  means  of  gauging  with  some  accuracy  the 
real,  as  distinguished  from  the  legal,  power  of  the  early  Capets.  His 
general  results  appear  to  be  as  follows  :  (1)  The  conception  of  liege, 
as  opposed  to  simple,  homage  begins  to  make  its  appearance  in  the 
twelfth  century.  About  the  year  1164  the  duchess  of  Burgundy  writes 
to  Louis  VII,  acknowledging  that  her  son,  then  a  minor,  is  the  liege 
man  of  the  king  (p.  45).  Philip  of  Alsace  (1168-1191)  held  the  county 
of  Flanders  as  the  liege  man  of  the  king  of  France,  and  acknowledges 
the  fact  in  a  treaty  concluded  with  the  count  of  Hainault,  who,  on  his 
side,  admits  himself  to  be  the  liege  man  of  the  bishop  of  Liege  (p.  20). 
In  the  year  1183  Henry  II  of  England  rendered  liege  homage  to 
Philip  Augustus  for  all  his  French  possessions  (p.  82).  In  1198  Philip 
received  liege  homage  from  Thibault  III  of  Champagne  (p.  176). 
(2)  The  nature  of  liege  homage  is  rarely  specified  in  the  authorities  to 
which  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  these  transactions.  The  duchess  of 
Burgundy  explains  the  position  of  her  son  with  regard  to  the  king  by 
saying  quicquid  ipse  potest  vestrum  est,  et  si  magis  posset  vestrum  esset. 
Thibault.  Ill  gives  homage  contra  omnem  creaturam  quae  possit  vivere 
et  mori.  Unlimited  service  against  all  men  whatsoever  is  the  definition 
which  we  should  extract  from  these  phrases  ;  but  it  would  obviously 
go  far  beyond  the  facts  of  the  relation  which  the  phrases  attempt  to 
define. 

According  to  M.  Lot's  view  these  professions  of  homage  do  not  intro- 
duce a  change  into  the  relations  of  the  sovereign  and  his  vassals. 
Originally  aU  homage  had  been  liege  homage  ;  but  it  was  now  necessary 
to  provide  against  the  contingency  that  important  vassals  would  avail 
themselves   of  the   newly  invented  legal   distinction  and   claim  to   be 
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liable  for  simple  homage  only.  The  nature  then  of  the  liege  homage 
which  was  being  tendered  in  the  twelfth  century  must  be  inferred  from 
historical  precedents.  What  had  been  involved  in  the  past  by  the 
ceremony  of  homage  ?  Certainly  not  unqualified  obedience.  As  M.  Lot 
points  out  it  was  the  mos  Francorum  that  a  dissatisfied  vassal  should 
raise  a  private  war  against  his  lord,  and  a  question  of  disputed  right  was 
normally  settled  by  a  trial  of  forces.  The  result  of  homage  rendered  had 
been  that  a  vassal  discharged  as  much  or  as  little  of  the  obligations  of  a 
Carolingian  fidelis  as  seemed  to  hnn  necessary  or  expedient.  To  the 
great  feudatories  the  relation  of  dependence  often  proved  a  useful  one. 
Hence  we  find  them  appearing  at  the  king's  court  for  coronations  and 
other  great  occasions,  making  capital  out  of  feuds  in  the  royal  house, 
and  soliciting  investiture  for  themselves.  Those  of  the  north  not  un- 
frequently  found  their  account  in  rendering  military  service ;  many  a 
private  quarrel  was  in  this  way  pursued  under  the  shadow  of  the  royal 
banner;  but  until  the  crusades  and  the  rise  of  the  Angevin  power 
the  feudatories  of  the  south  were  rarely  disposed  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  cause  of  their  suzerain.  Until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
when  Philip  Augustus  began  to  insist  upon  the  formal  recognition  of  the 
royal  court  as  supreme  over  tenants  in  chief,  it  was  the  exception  to  find 
this  court  exercising  jurisdiction  over  a  great  vassal.  But  the  assertion 
of  the  men  of  Bruges  in  1127  that  the  count  of  Flanders  was  liable  for 
no  service  but  that  of  the  host  stands  by  itself  and  is  without  historical 
foundation.  Early  in  the  twelfth  century  we  find  Thibault  II  of  Meaux 
and  Troyes  protesting  that  he  has  never  refused  to  accept  the  king's 
justice  ;  and  in  1153  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  being  sued  in  the  king's 
court  by  the  bishop  of  Langres,  submitted  to  an  adverse  judgment. 
Even  the  dukes  of  Normandy  acknowledged  their  liability  to  render 
justice  on  the  marches  of  the  duchy.  The  king's  claim  was  the  more 
readily  allowed  because  the  right  was  one  which  the  king's  court  rarely 
ventured  to  employ  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  because  a  judgment, 
even  of  an  adverse  character,  might  be  regarded  as  a  smaller  evil  than 
a  war  with  the  sovereign  or  a  powerful  neighbour.  Of  a  demand  for 
a  feudal  aid  we  have  one  remarkable  instance  in  the  case  of  Flanders. 
In  1192  Baldwin  of  Hainault  paid  a  relief  of  5,000  marks  that  he 
might  be  invested  with  the  county  of  Flanders.  But  the  circum- 
stances were  exceptional.  Philip  Augustus  held  another  claimant  in 
reserve,  and,  owing  to  the  absence  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  in  the  Holy 
Land,  the  time-honoured  policy  of  checking  France  by  an  appeal  to 
England  was  impossible  for  Baldwin. 

Naturally  M.  Lot  has  something  to  say  about  the  court  of  peers. 
The  six  great  fiefs  which  he  studies  are  those  of  the  six  lay  peers ;  and 
the  starting  point  of  his  researches  was  the  theory  that  liege  homage 
formed  the  essential  qualification  for  inclusion  in  the  list  of  peers.  He 
holds,  with  Guilhiermoz,  that  the  court  was  first  called  into  being  in  the 
year  1202  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  suit  of  the  Aquitanian  barons 
against  John.  But  it  is  unfortunate  that  he  should  not  have  discovered 
Miss  Norgate's  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society, 
N.S.,  xiv.,  1900,  until  it  was  too  late  to  discuss  her  more  sceptical  con- 
clusions as  thoroughly  as  they  deserve.  H.  W.  C.  Davis. 
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Les  Hospitaliers  en  Terre-Sainte  et  d  Chypre  (1100-1310).    By  J.  Dela- 
viLLE  Le  Roulx.     (Paris :  Leroux.     1904.) 

The  history  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  naturally  falls  into  three  periods, 
those,  namely,  in  which  the  central  seat  of  the  order  was  in  the  Holy 
Land  and  Cyprus,  1100-1310,  Rhodes,  1310-1523,  and  Malta,  1530- 
1798.  The  volume  before  us  deals  with  the  first  and  greatest  period,  and 
is  divided  into  four  books.  The  first,  which  occupies  more  than  half  of 
the  volume,  is  concerned  with  the  history  of  the  order,  the  second  with 
its  constitution,  the  third  with  the  central  administration,  and  the  fourth 
with  the  local  administration.  An  appendix  contains  lists  of  the  chief 
officials,  both  central  and  local.  No  one  could  be  better  equipped  for 
writing  the  history  than  the  editor  of  the  great  cartulary  of  the  order, 
and  M.  Delaville  Le  Roulx  brings  sound  judgment  and  self-restraint 
as  well  as  knowledge  to  his  task.  The  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
Hospital  is  discussed  with  much  critical  skill  in  the  first  chapter 
The  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  established  after  the  first 
crusade,  on  the  foundation  of  the  house  for  pilgrims  and  of  the  church 
served  by  Benedictine  monks,  which  owed  their  origin  to  the  merchants 
of  Amalfi  between  1014  and  1070.  The  charters,  which  have  been  held 
to  imply  an  earlier  date  than  1100  for  the  establishment  of  the  hospital,, 
have  been  wrongly  dated  (p.  31).  Gerard  himself,  the  first  grand  master, 
was  probably  an  Amalfitan  by  birth,  and  the  order  under  his  rule  was 
what  its  name  implied.  The  military  element  was  introduced  under  his 
successor,  Raymond  du  Puy,  and  soon  became  the  most  important.  The 
disappearance  of  the  office  of  almoner  after  1181  (p.  341)  is  significant ; 
but  the  care  of  the  sick  always  remained  one  of  the  duties  of  the  order, 
and  the  functions  of  the  infirmarer  were  carefully  regulated  by  the 
general  chapter  of  1182.  It  is  noteworthy  in  this  connexion  that 
in  the  early  years  of  the  order  there  were  sisters  attached  to  each  house 
of  Hospitallers.  This  custom  continued  in  England  till  1180,  when 
Henry  H  gave  Buckland  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  on  condition  that 
all  the  English  sisters  of  the  order  should  be  collected  there.  In  a  few 
places  the  convents  remained  '  mixed  *  even  in  the  thirteenth  century 
(p.  300).  In  the  book  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  order  M.  Delaville 
Le  Roulx  gives  generally  a  chapter  to  the  rule  of  each  grand  master.  It 
is  remarkable  in  how  many  cases  there  is  no  direct  evidence  as  to  the 
dates  of  the  accession  and  death  of  the  grand  masters,  and  the  author 
shows  that  the  accepted  dates,  even  when  based  apparently  on  good 
authority,  are  not  always  to  be  trusted.  Thus  he  points  out  that  Peter 
de  Vielle  Bride  died  early  in  1243  :  the  statement  that  he  and  the  master 
of  the  Temple  were  killed  at  the  battle  of  Gaza  on  17  Oct.  1244  rests 
on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  word  ceciderunt  in  the  letter  of  William  de 
Chateauneuf  describing  the  battle.^ 

M.  Delaville  Le  Roulx  is  perhaps  inclined  to  lay  too  much  stress  on 
the  sovereignty  of  the  general  chapter  ;  it  was  the  source  of  all  power ; 
the  grand  master  merely  exercised  a  delegated  authority  (p.  313).  It  is- 
true  that  the  general  chapter  elected  the  grand  master ;  but  once  elected 
he  held  office  for  life,  and  there  is  no  instance  of  a  grand  master  being 

'  P.  188 ;  Matth.  Paris,  Chron.  Mai.  iv.  307-11. 
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deposed  by  the  general  chapter.  The  relation  between  the  *  convent '  and 
the  general  chapter  was  not  that  which  exists  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  in  a  modern  democratic  state,  but  similar  to  that  which 
existed  between  the  ordinary  council  and  the  great  council  of  the  Angevin 
kings.  There  were  no  fixed  periods  for  the  meeting  of  the  general 
chapter,  and  the  constitution  of  the  body  was  curiously  indefinite.  No- 
minally consisting  of  all  the  brethren,  in  practice  it  included  the  *  convent ' 
(i.e.  the  great  officers,  such  as  the  grand  commander,  marshal,  &c., 
together  with  any  members  of  the  order  who  were  at  the  time  assisting 
the  grand  master  in  his  work),  the  officials  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  priors 
of  the  different  langues,  or  some  of  them,  and  any  ordinary  brethren 
whose  presence  the  grand  master  considered  desirable.  There  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  system  of  elected  representatives  during  this 
period. 

While  giving  a  clear  and  precise  account  of  the  complicated  structure 
of  the  order  the  author  supplies  very  little  information  about  its  finance. 
What  payments  were  made  by  each  langue  to  the  central  treasury,  and 
what  proportion  did  these  payments  bear  to  the  gross  income  from  the 
estates  ?  How  much  of  the  revenue  was  derived  from  other  sources — the 
annual  subscriptions  of  the  confratres  and  donati,  alms,  trade  ?  To  what 
purposes  and  in  what  proportions  was  the  revenue  appropriated  ?  We 
hope  that  with  his  unrivalled  knowledge  M.  Delaville  Le  Eoulx  will  at 
some  future  time  give  us  a  monograph  on  the  whole  financial  system  of 
the  Knights  Hospitallers  to  supplement  the  present  work. 

A.  G.  Little. 

The  Great  Roll  of  the  Pipe  for  the  Twenty-second  Year  of  the  Reign  of 
King  Henry  II.  Publications  of  the  Pipe  Roll  Society,  Vol.  XXV. 
(London.     1904.) 

The  resumption  of  the  interrupted  publication  of  the  financial  records  of 
England  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  scholars  who,  will  welcome  the 
present  volume,  put  forward  with  the  editorial  care  and  skill  to  which  the 
Pipe  EoU  Society  has  accustomed  them.  It  is  extremely  important  that 
as  many  of  these  documents  as  is  possible  should  be  printed,  for  they 
constitute  a  form  of  historical  material  whose  greatest  value  lies  in  its 
continuity.  But  even  in  comparative  isolation  they  are  still  most  useful 
as  offering  a  test  of  the  success  of  administrative  measures  and  reflecting 
iihe  policy  of  the  government  at  many  points.  To  the  local  historian, 
the  topographer,  and  the  genealogist  the  publication  of  even  a  single  roll 
will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance.  Mr.  Round  has  pointed  out  in  a  short 
preface  the  most  important  contents  of  the  present  volume  :  the  results 
of  the  rebellion  of  1173  as  shown  in  the  fines  and  compositions  of  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  or  supported  that  movement,  the  strict  and 
general  application  of  the  newly  issued  assize  of  Northampton,  and 
finally  the  insatiable  demand  for  revenue  from  all  quarters,  including 
the  application  of  the  assize  and  the  forest  law,  as  well  as  the  Irish 
scutage,  the  aid  for  marrying  the  king's  daughter,  and  the  tallage  which 
^as  taken  in  connexion  with  these  feudal  contributions.  Mr.  Round 
also  calls  attention  to  the  valuable  material  furnished  by  this  document 
for  the  study  of  social  life,  topography,  and  genealogy. 
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Students  of  local  government  will  be  interested  in  those  parts  of  the 
Toll  which  show  the  Norman  frank  pledge  and  the  elder  system  of  borh, 
or  suretyship,  working  side  by  side.  In  Staffordshire,  for  example,  the 
'  fridborg  *  of  Holeburn  was  fined  for  failing  to  produce  the  men  for  whom 
it  was  answerable,  and  the  next  entry  runs,  Bogerus  de  SumeruilV  debet 
i  m  pro  eodem  (p.  167).  The  ti things  which  occur  in  several  counties 
seem  to  have  been  distinguished  either  by  a  local  name  (the  name  of 
their  vill,  that  is)  or  by  that  of  their  capital  pledge  indifferently,  and  it  is 
possible  that  a  transitional  stage  between  the  older  and  the  younger  system 
may  be  discerned  in  this  practice.  Thus  in  Gloucestershire  the  tithing 
of  Grent'  is  fined  for  a  man  who  fled  away  and  the  tithing  of  Edric  de 
Hareston'  is  fined  for  a  certain  William  who  fled  for  theft.  There  are  a 
number  of  entries  of  this  sort  (pp.  125-6),  and  in  the  cases  of  which 
the  second  of  our  quotations  is  typical  we  are  obviously  getting  the  name 
of  the  capital  pledge,  who  may  well  be  retaining  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  borh.     A  Berkshire  entry  seems  to  corroborate  this  suggestion  : 

Eogerus  Maid'  et  villata  de  Ferendon'  debent  xls.  pro  plegio  Galfridi  et 
Koberti  (p.  133). 

The  gradual  disentanglement  of  the  county  of  Lancaster  from  the  complex 
of  holdings  forming  the  honour  of  that  name  is  indicated  in  an  entry  on 
p.  89.  In  the  Northumberland  account  (p.  137)  we  have  an  indirect 
reference  to  the  working  of  that  mint  which  Henry  II  had  established 
at  Newcastle,  to  the  indignation  of  the  bishop  of  Durham,  who  found  the 
profits  of  his  own  mint  at  Durham  seriously  reduced  by  the  royal  com- 
petition.^ Another  small  matter,  which  still  has  its  interest  as  pointing 
the  way  to  some  future  investigator,  arises  in  connexion  with  the  frequent 
royal  grants  to  professional  hermits  or  recluses.  These  are  very 
numerous  in  the  present  roll  and  take  the  form  of  money  grants  or 
pensions  (e.g.  pp.  34,  40).  On  the  continent  recluses  had  lands,  or  at 
least  tenements,  with  which  they  were  formally  enfeoffed,  to  be  held,  as 
it  would  seem,  in  a  mode  of  frankalmoign.^  This,  or  something  very  like 
it,  was  not  unknown  in  England,  and  there  is  a  case  in  Durham  in  the 
twelfth  century  of  a  hermit  receiving  50  acres  of  land  on  the  bishop's 
demesne  by  a  charter  which  authorised  him  to  transfer  it  to  a  house  of 
religion  if  he  wished.^  Finally,  in  a  curious  entry  respecting  50s.  qui 
sunt  in  cakcmpnia  pro  cappa  regine  (p.  131)  we  seem  to  be  getting  a 
reflected  light  on  the  economy  (to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name)  with  which 
Henry  II  provided  for  the  coronation  of  his  daughter-in-law  in  1171. 

In  conclusion  we  can  only  congratulate  the  Pipe  Roll  Society  and 
the  editor  of  this  volume  upon  the  excellence  with  which  so  valuable  a 
contribution  to  our  historical  material  has  been  made,  and  express  a 
satisfaction  which  will  no  doubt  be  felt  in  many  quarters  at  the  wise 
decision  which  has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  vexatious  record  type 
and  the  printing  of  the  extended  text  in  the  ordinary  fashion. 

Gaillaed  Thomas  Lapsley. 

'  See  Boldon  Book  (Surtees  Society),  p.  1. 

2  M.  Boudet,  Documents  inMits  sur  les  Recluseries  au  Moyen  Age,  Aurillac,  1902 ; 
BibliotMque  de  VEcole  des  Charles,  Ixiv.  384  ff.,  1903. 

^  Feodarium  Prioratus  Dunelmensis  (Surtees  Society),  pp.  240,  279. 
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Analekten  zur  Geschichte  des  Francisc2ts  von  Assisi.  S.  Francisci 
ojmscula,  regula  2^CLenitentiu7n,  antiqidssima  de  regula  Minorum,  de 
stigmatihus  s.  imtris,  de  Sancto  eiusque  societate  testimonia.  Von 
H.  BoEHMER.     (Tiibingen :  Mohr.     1904.) 

This  book  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  smaller  work  bearing  the  same 
general  title  which  appeared  a  little  while  ago  in  Professor  Kriiger's 
Sam^nlung  ausgewdlilter  kirchen-  und  dogmengeschichtlicher  Quellen- 
schriften.  For  the  larger  edition  Dr.  Boehmer  has  reserved  not  only  a 
portion  of  the  text  but  all  the  critical  matter.  From  the  rudis 
indigestaque  moles  of  the  Franciscan  documents,  upon  which  so  much 
work  is  now  being  done,  Dr.  Boehmer  attempts  in  the  first  place  to 
collect  the  genuine  works  of  St.  Francis.  These  include  the  regula 
bullata  quae  dicitur  inima  of  1221,  the  regula  hullata  of  1223,  the 
verba  admonitionis  (1223-4),  the  de  religiosa  habitatione  in  eremo,  the 
epistolae,  the  several  laudes,  the  ultima  voluntas  quam  scripsit  sororibus 
s.  Clarae  (1226),  the  Testamentum  (1226),  and  the  beautiful  canticum 
fratris  solis  (1226).  From  these  he  separates  as  dtibia  several  pieces 
still  attributed  to  St.  Francis  elsewhere — for  instance,  the  epistola  ad 
populorum  rectores  and  the  expositio  super  orationem  Dominicam — and 
places  among  the  spuria,  of  course,  the  much  controverted  regula 
paenitentium,  or  Rule  of  the  Third  Order. 

Dr.  Boehmer  points  out  that  the  personality  of  St.  Francis  himself  is 
revealed  in  very  varying  degrees  in  his  opuscula.  Some  of  the  longer, 
as  the  two  rules,  the  verba  admonitionis,  the  epistola  ad  fideles,  and  the 
epistola  ad  capitulum,  show  a  certain  amount  of  learning,  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures,  of  the  fathers,  and  of  canon  law.  This  might  seem  incon- 
sistent either  with  the  genuineness  of  the  writings  or  with  St.  Francis's 
own  statement — accepted  in  the  general  though  not  in  the  literal  sense — 
that  he  was  an  idiota.  But  the  regula  bullata,  for  instance,  is  the  joint 
work  with  St.  Francis  not  only  of  the  ministri  of  the  general  chapter  of 
1223,  but  of  Ugolino,  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia,  afterwards  Gregory  IX, 
the  official  protector  of  the  order.  Even  the  regula  prima  is  a  com- 
promise between  St.  Francis  and  the  mhiistri  et  fratres  scientiati  who 
opposed  him  at  the  chapter  of  the  Mats  (1221).  Already  in  these  and 
others  of  the  opuscula  we  begin  to  hear  the  voices  of  the  fellow 
workers  of  St.  Francis,  soon  to  swell  into  a  mighty  chorus.  In  the 
regula  bullata  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  head  of  the  church  carrying  on 
that  work  of  assimilation  and  absorption  the  necessity  for  which — even 
in  the  most  obscure  days  of  the  movement — had  not  escaped  the  sleepless 
vigilance  of  Innocent  III.  None  the  less  did  it  seem  to  St.  Francis  and 
his  devoted  followers  that  the  handling  of  the  Franciscan  tradition  by 
the  authority  of  the  church  was  one  of  the  gravest  dangers  his  work  had 
to  'face.  It  was  a  danger  against  which  the  saint  himself  struggled  until 
his  death,  and  against  which  he  launched  his  last  and  most  powerful 
protest  in  the  Testamentum.  In  certain  of  the  shorter  writings  Francis 
speaks  alone.  This  is  the  case  in  the  scripta  sororibus  s.  Clarae  data,  a 
memorial  of  one  of  the  pleasantest  sides  of  his  life,  his  friendship  with 
St.  Clara  and  the  sisters  under  her  charge  at  San  Damiano  ;  in  the  Testa- 
mentum, the  saint's  last  enunciation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  his 
work ;  in  the  de  reverentia  corporis  Domini,  in  the  epistola  ad  custodes  and 
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the  de  religiosa  habitations  in  eremo.  In  three  short  pieces  Francis  speaks 
as  a  *  pastor  of  souls  '  to  individuals.  These  are  the  eiiistola  ad  quendam 
ministnim,  the  einstola  ad  Leonem,  and  the  benedictio  Leonis.  In  their 
brief  simplicity,  in  their  homeliness  of  phrase,  they  are  as  truly  Franciscan 
as  in  the  tenderness  which  bound  the  disciples  of  St.  Francis  to  him,  drew 
to  him  the  hearts  of  the  humble  and  the  poor,  and  made  him  think  and 
speak  of  beasts  and  birds  as  brethren  and  sisters.  A  last  little  group  reveals 
the  inner  life  of  St.  Francis  himself,  and,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  lays 
bare  the  secret  of  his  magnetic  personality.  It  comprises  the  various  laudes 
and  the  famous  canticum  fratris  solis.  Dr.  Boehmer  has  an  excellent 
piece  of  criticism  on  the  poetic  side  of  St.  Francis's  activity.  He  points 
out  that  it  is  in  his  profoundly  poetic  temperament  that  we  must  seek 
the  source  of  the  originality  of  his  work,  of  which  the  most  striking 
characteristic  was  gladness — an  irrepressible  gaiety  and  joy.  St.  Francis 
sent  forth  his  followers  to  be  ioculatores  Domini.  This  was  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Franciscan  mission  in  so  far  as  it  was  true  to  its  founder's  ideal. 

Dr.  Boehmer  does  not  accept  M.  Sabatier's  view  that  the  Speculum 
Perfectionis  is  the  earliest  life  of  St.  Francis,  written  by  Brother  Leo,  his 
friend  and  companion,  within  a  year  of  the  saint's  death — namely,  in 
1227.^  He  believes  the  book  to  have  been  written  about  1318  by  a  monk 
of  the  Portiuncula,  but  goes  so  far  as  to  think  that  it  was  founded  upon 
certain  Cedulae  or  Botuli  Leonis,  drawn  up  in  1244,  no  longer  extant  in 
the  original,  but  preserved  until  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
This  view  is  in  general  agreement  with  that  recently  set  forth  by  Herr 
Walter  Goetz,^  and  on  the  evidence,  which  is  not  very  full,  seems  con- 
vincing. The  Vita  Prima  of  Celano  is  thus  restored  to  its  place  of 
honour  as  the  earliest  biography  of  St.  Francis,  written  between  July 
1228  and  February  1229,  when  it  was  formally  approved  by  Gregory  IX. 
Any  one  who,  under  the  fascination  of  M.  Sabatier's  guidance,  has  compared 
the  Speculum  with  the  Vita  Prima  must  indeed  regret  to  lose  from 
among  the  primary  sources  of  the  life  of  St.  Francis  the  rare  and 
exquisite  simplicity  of  the  former,  even  its  naive  but  entirely,  as  it 
would  seem,  characteristic  Latinity,  and  feel  himself  ill-compensated  by 
an  added  confidence  in  the  more  self-conscious  and  elaborate  production 
of  Celano.  Yet  it  is  the  same  man  revealed  in  both  lives — the  same 
gracious  personality  which  neither  time  nor  accumulating  tradition  has 
succeeded  in  wholly  veiling,  and  which  over  our  own  generation  is 
exercising  a  revived  fascination  and  power.  This  is,  of  course,  largely 
the  work  of  M.  Sabatier,  whose  Vie  de  S.  Francois  Dr.  Boehmer 
describes  as  the  erfolgreichstes  historisches  Werk  des  19.  JahrhundertSy 
.  .  .  nicht  bloss  Historic,  sondern  auch  Kunstwerk.  A  truer  conception 
of  St.  Francis  himself  and  of  his  work  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  the 
recent  study  of  the  early  documents  and  lives,  and  with  this  conception 
Dr.  Boehmer' s  critical  handling  of  the  Franciscan  tradition  in  no  way 
interferes.  He  gives,  moreover,  immense  help  towards  further  research  by 
adding  to  his  introduction  a  list  of  the  manuscripts  and  a  summary  of  the 
sources  and  literature.  ^  Alice  M.  Cooke. 

*  Speculum  Perfectionis  seu  S.  Francisci  Assisiensis  Legenda  Antiquissima 
auctorc  fratre  Leone,  '  Preface  '  and  '  Introduction.' 

2  Die  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  des  hi.  Franz  von  Assisi,  p.  148  sqq. 
VOL.  XX. NO.  LXXIX.  0  O 
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Le  Commerce  et  les  Marchands  dans  Vltalie  M^ridionale  au  XIIB  et  au 
XIV^  Siecle.  Par  G.  Yvee.  ('  Bibliotheque  des  E coles  Fran9aises 
d'Athenes  et  de  Rome,'  fascicule  88.)  (Paris  :  Fontemoing.  1903.) 
This  is  an  interesting  and  thorough  piece  of  work,  well  supported  by 
documents,  and  throwing  considerable  light  on  the  history  of  the  first 
three  Angevin  kings  of  Naples.  The  particular  value  of  the  book  lies  in 
the  way  in  which  its  author  makes  his  economic  facts  explain  the  political 
history  not  only  of  Naples,  but  of  Italy,  between  the  years  1265  and  1343. 
M.  Yver  is  anxious  to  prove  that  if  the  French  sovereigns  of  South  Italy 
borrowed  their  economic  ideas  from  their  Norman  and  Swabian  pre- 
decessors, they  did  not,  at  any  rate,  allow  the  prosperity  which  had 
reigned  under  those  predecessors  to  diminish.  It  is  a  mistake,  he 
believes,  to  say  that  the  coming  of  the  Angevins  inaugurates  an  era  of 
unhappiness  or  ruin,  or  even  that  it  marks  any  decay  of  material  pro- 
sperity, on  the  mainland  of  South  Italy.  The  Apulian  ports  and  the  Gulf 
of  Salerno  may  indeed  have  suffered,  but  the  great  development  of  Naples 
as  a  port  and  a  centre  of  commerce  amply  compensated.  Certainly  the 
Angevin  sovereigns  were  great  mercantilists.  The  Neapolitan  nobles 
engaged  freely  in  trade  without  disgrace  {dum  ad  lucrum  pingue  non 
ascendant),  and  their  monarchs  were  the  first  merchants  of  the  king- 
dom. They  had  expensive  tastes,  and  they  were  the  heads  of  Guelf 
policy  in  Italy.  Resources  must  somewhere  be  found.  Internally  these 
were  discovered  in  the  demesne  of  the  crown  and  in  the  monopoly 
which  the  kings  enjoyed  of  iron,  steel,  pitch,  and  salt, — that  is  to  say,  of 
those  absolutely  necessary  articles  which  the  otherwise  self-sufficing 
village  of  the  middle  ages  had  to  procure  from  outside,  and  which  there- 
fore offered  the  most  lucrative  field  to  the  royal  monopolist.  The  corn 
produced  from  the  demesne  was  sold  by  the  king's  agents  in  Naples,  in 
Tunis,  and  at  Acre ;  and  the  king  dealt  also  in  horses  and  cattle,  butter  and 
cheese.  In  the  foreign  trade  of  their  kingdom  generally  the  Angevins 
took  a  large  share.  They  lent  their  ships  to  merchants,  on  condition 
that  they  were  rewarded  by  a  good  part  of  the  profits ;  and  still  more 
lucrative  was  their  partnership  with  the  corsairs.  The  mercantile  system 
was  well  in  vogue  at  Naples.  Money  was  kept  tight  in  the  kingdom, 
and  a  protective  system  stimulated  the  growth  of  industries  like  wool- 
weaving.  Florentine  craftsmen  were  imported  and  the  Humiliati,  an 
order  which  largely  practised  wool-weaving,  were  encouraged. 

But  the  development  of  industry  in  South  Italy  was  unnatural  and 
unreal.  At  its  best  it  was  a  thoroughly  foreign  thing,  in  which  the 
South  Italian  himself  was  not  interested.  It  was  an  artificial  creation  of 
the  crown,  acting  through  foreign  agents.  And  the  most  interesting, 
as  well  as  the  longest,  part  of  M.  Yver's  book  is  that  in  which  he  tells  the 
story  of  foreign  enterprise  exploiting  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
foreigners  settled  principally  in  the  city  of  Naples ;  they  had  their 
quarters,  each  with  its  warehouse  and  church,  exactly  as  in  the  coast 
towns  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Each  *  nation '  in  its  quarter  at 
Naples  was  governed  by  its  own  consuls,  who  did  justice  and  administered 
fyiance  among  their  compatriots,  and  represented  them  before  the 
government.  Of  these  nations  by  far  the  most  important  in  the  four- 
teenth century  was  the  Florentine.     Bankers  to  the  papacy,  and  Guelf 
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by  conviction,  the  Florentines  lent  large  sums  to  the  Angevins,  as  the 
allies  of  the  pope  and  champions  of  the  Guelf  cause.  In  return  for  these 
loans  they  received  monopolies  and  concessions  of  various  kinds  in 
southern  Italy.  Hundreds  of  Florentines  settled  in  the  kingdom  to  work 
these  concessions  :  relatives  and  friends  followed,  and  before  1330  Floren- 
tines directed  the  industry  and  commerce  of  southern  Italy,  and  occupied 
a  large  place  in  the  government  itself.  French  blood  was  disappearing  ; 
the  pacific  penetration  by  the  Florentines  of  the  whole  country  seemed 
almost  likely  to  end  in  its  absorption.  But  the  whole  development 
collapsed  with  a  crash.  The  great  Florentine  companies,  like  the  Bardi 
and  the  Peruzzi,  ultimately  found  that  they  had  lent  too  much  to  the 
Angevins,  in  spite  of  all  the  securities  they  had  received ;  and,  as  they 
had  also  allowed  Edward  III  to  borrow  '  the  worth  of  a  kingdom,'  they 
became  bankrupt  in  1342.  With  their  bankruptcy  the  whole  economic 
development  of  South  Italy  lost  its  basis  and  came  to  an  end.  But  it 
forms  a  most  interesting  chapter  not  only  in  Neapolitan  but  also  in 
Florentine  history ;  for  there  is  an  *  intimate  connexion  between  the 
vicissitudes  of  Guelf  policy  in  Tuscany  and  the  progress,  expansion,  and 
sudden  disappearance  of  Florentine  influence  in  the  Angevin  kingdom.' 
Besides  expounding  this  main  thesis  M.  Yver  also  gives  a  great  deal 
of  useful  information  about  the  taxation,  the  currency  (which,  it  would 
seem,  the  Angevins  debased  almost  as  completely  as  their  cousin  of 
France,  the  falsarius  puhlicus,  Philip  the  Fair),  the  routes  of  trade, 
and  the  general  conditions  of  economic  life  in  South  Italy. 

E.  Barker. 

John  of  Gaunt.    By  Sydney  Armitage-Smith. 
(London :   Constable.     1904.) 

Some  exuberances  of  style  lead  one  to  suspect  that  this  is  the  author's 
first  piece  of  historical  work.  If  so  he  must  be  congratulated  on  a 
width  of  research  and  a  clearness  of  judgment  which  more  practised 
hands  might  envy.  He  has  done  much  to  reconcile  apparent  incon- 
sistencies in  the  career  of  the  father  of  the  first  Lancastrian  king  and  to 
unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  English  politics  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

John  of  Gaunt's  action  at  the  crisis,  which  began  with  the  meeting  of 
the  '  Good '  Parliament  of  1376,  made  him  for  years  the  best  hated  man 
in  England ;  the  worst  construction  was  placed  upon  his  motives,  and, 
unfortunately  for  his  reputation,  the  only  full  account  of  these  events 
which  survives  was  written  by  an  enemy,  who  incorporated  every  item  of 
flying  rumour.  The  obvious  prejudice  of  the  St.  Albans  chronicler  did 
not  escape  previous  historians,  but  Mr.  Armitage-Smith  is  the  first  who 
has  had  the  courage  to  put  him  out  of  court.  Among  the  charges  which 
may  safely  be  rejected  is  the  assertion,  widely  believed  at  the  time,  that 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  bent  on  thrusting  aside  his  young  nephew 
Richard  and  seizing  the  throne  for  himself.  Lancaster  was  undoubtedly 
ambitious,  but  he  had  another  throne  in  prospect,  and  nothing  in  his 
character  as  revealed  by  his  well  attested  acts  lends  support  to  such  an 
insinuation.  His  natural  indignation  when  virtually  arraigned  on  this 
charge  by  the  Good  Parliament  doubtless  goes  far  to  explain  his  high- 
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handed  treatment  of  its  acts  and  leaders.  But  the  attempt  to  clear  him 
of  all  responsibility  for  the  proceedings  of  the  royal  ministers  which 
provoked  the  outburst  of  1376  does  not  seem  quite  clearly  made  out,  and 
the  choice  of  a  speaker  who  was  steward  of  the  earl  of  March,  whose  claim 
to  be  heir  presumptive  to  Richard  was  probably  disputed  by  Lancaster, 
may  indicate  a  more  definite  attitude  of  opposition  to  the  duke  at  the 
opening  of  parliament  than  Mr.  Armitage- Smith  is  prepared  to  admit. 

His  analysis  of  Lancaster's  policy  during  the  early  years  of  his 
nephew's  reign  is  well  worked  out,  and  with  the  help  of  the  unprinted 
register  of  the  duchy  he  clears  up  some  obscure  points.  Anxious  for  an 
opportunity  of  enforcing  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Castile,  John  used  all 
his  efforts  to  bring  about  peace  with  France  and  Scotland.  This 
ultimately  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  war  party,  and  more 
immediately  with  his  former  ally,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  whose 
interests  were  bound  up  with  a  continuance  of  hostilities  on  the  Scottish 
border.  The  insult  passed  upon  him  by  Northumberland  when  he  was 
flying  from  the  rebels  in  1381  is  well  known,  but  the  full  apology  which 
he  subsequently  exacted  from  the  earl  is,  we  think,  for  the  first  time 
printed  here  from  the  register.  The  same  source  provides  proof  that 
Michael  de  la  Pole,  instead  of  being,  as  Bishop  Stubbs  supposed,  *  a 
powerful  enemy  of  Lancastrian  influence,'  was,  like  his  fellow  minister, 
Richard  le  Scrope,  a  friend  and  retainer  of  the  duke.  So  far  as  his 
absorption  in  foreign  policy  allowed  him  to  take  part  in  domestic  politics, 
Lancaster  held,  like  Scrope  and  Pole,  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  new  court  party,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  the  opposition, 
whose  present  leader  was  Arundel.  His  influence  was  feared  by  the 
former,  and  the  best  explanation  we  have  yet  seen  of  the  mysterious 
charge  of  treason  brought  against  him  by  a  Carmelite  friar  in  1384  is 
that  it  represents  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  royal  favourite  to  get  rid 
of  the  king's  uncle.  It  was  foiled,  but  two  years  later  Oxford  and  his 
master  removed  Lancaster  from  their  path  by  the  less  dubious  expedient 
of  providing  him  with  an  army  to  prosecute  his  pretensions  to  the  throne 
of  Pedro  the  Cruel.  During  his  absence  of  nearly  four  years,  court  and 
opposition,  left  face  to  face,  plunged  into  a  deadly  strife,  whose  tragic 
results  Lancaster  on  his  return  could  only  temporarily  postpone.  In 
relating  the  story  of  the  duke's  adventures  in  pursuit  of  a  throne  the 
author  makes  full  use  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  chronicles,  which 
incidentally  enable  him  to  give  a  more  authentic  account  of  the  famous 
Spanish  hostage,  the  son  of  the  count  of  Denia,  who  became  the  innocent 
cause  of  a  murder  in  Westminster  Abbey — a  deed  with  which  Lancaster, 
by  the  way,  had  nothing  to  do. 

The  chapter  on  the  Lancastrian  estates  brings  out  very  clearly  the 
enormous  political  influence  wielded  by  their  owner,  and  a  map,  which  is 
evidently  the  result  of  much  labour,  shows  how  widespread  they  were. 
The  care  devoted  to  smaller  points  may  be  illustrated  by  the  interesting 
account  of  the  lordship  of  Beaufort,  which  gave  a  surname  to  Lancaster's 
illegitimate  children  by  Catherine  Swynford.  We  have  noticed  a  few 
slips  here  and  there,  but  none  of  them  very  serious.  Mr.  Armitage- 
Smith  must  surely  have  been  temporarily  under  the  spell  of  Shakespeare 
when  he  described  the  duke   as  sixty-eight  years  of  age  at  his  death 
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(p.  405).  The  portrait  of  John  of  Gaunt  in  the  possession  of  the  duke  of 
Beaufort,  reproduced  at  p.  100,  and  said  to  be  attributed  to  Luca  CorneHi, 
'  who  is  unknown  to  art,'  is  recognisable  as  one  of  the  series  of  portraits 
of  constables  of  Queenborough  Castle,  painted  wholesale  by  a  Leyden 
artist  of  that  name  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Some  if  not  all  of  them 
were  formerly  at  Penshurst.  James  Tait. 

Calendar  of  Entries  in  the  Papal  Begisters  relating  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Papal  Letters.  Vol.  V.  1396-1404.  Prepared  by  W.  H.  Bliss 
and  J.  A.  Twemlow.  Papal  Letters.  Vol.  VI.  1405-1415.  Prepared 
by  J.  A.  Twemlow.     (London  :  H.M.  Stationery  Office.     1904.) 

Various  improvements  are  introduced  into  these  calendars  as  they 
proceed.  The  first  words  of  each  bull  are  now  given  in  addition  to  the 
abstract  of  its  contents,  and  the  index  of  subjects  grows  larger,  more  and 
more  care  being  taken  to  make  it  really  representative.  The  addition 
of  a  short  bibliography  is  also  valuable.  Mr.  Twemlow's  first  indepen- 
dent volume  leaves  no  room  for  fault-finding.  Even  the  bulls  found 
elsewhere  than  in  the  register  are  named.  We  have  noted  only  one  slip  ; 
an  important  Oxford  document  being  ascribed  in  the  subject  index  to 
Cambridge.  The  contents  of  both  volumes,  and  especially  of  the  last, 
are  of  more  general  interest  than  those  of  earlier  calendars.  Though 
their  importance  in  political  history  may  be  less  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  French  war,  as  records  of  the  history  of  the  church  and  of  society 
they  gain  in  value.  The  Irish  matter,  which  is  scarcely  represented  in 
Theiner,  is  wholly  new  and  very  large  in  amount.  Scotland,  being 
schismatical,  makes  no  appearance  here.  In  Wales  there  are  allusions  to 
the  schism  when  the  rebellion  against  Henry  IV  was  drawing  to  a  close 
in  1408.  In  1397  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  strength  of  the  antipapal 
influence  in  the  Benedictine  convent  of  Spalding ;  but  otherwise,  save  for 
the  bulls  which  occasionally  urged  action  towards  a  healing  of  the  schism, 
it  leaves  little  trace  upon  these  volumes.  It  is  for  parochial  history 
that  they  are  specially  valuable ;  for  they  contain  abundant  details  on 
this  subject :  appeals  from  parishioners  urging  the  need  of  new  church- 
yards and  chapels,  which  describe  minutely  the  special  circumstances 
of  each  case ;  discussions  of  the  question  whether  the  rector  or  the 
parishioners  should  pay  the  cost  in  such  cases ;  discussions  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  parishioners  for  the  repair  of  the  nave,  and  in  the 
matter  of  oblations,  a  word  which  was  then  latinised  ohligationes 
(v.  p.  437).  At  Norwich  there  was  a  party  '  asserting  and  not  fearing 
publicly  to  dogmatise  that  rectors,  &c.,  are  bound  to  pray  and  to  celebrate 
masses  for  the  dead  for  nothing,  so  that  they  receive  their  pence  unjustly, 
commit  thereby  mortal  sin,  and  are  bound  to  make  restitution,  whence 
arise  scandals  among  parishioners  and  faithful  and  no  small  loss  to  the 
said  rectors,  &c.'  (vi.  p.  207  [1411]).  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  there  had  been  issued  at  Norwich  a  municipal  ordinance  fixing 
the  amount  of  the  oblation,  such  as  was  issued  in  a  good  many  other 
boroughs.  The  same  volume  of  the  Calendar  contains  the  celebrated 
London  rule  of  oblation  which  is  traced  back  to  Bishop  Roger  Niger. 
It  deserves  even  more  minute  study  than  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of 
Lyndwood  and  Selden. 
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The  papal  licences  to  impropriate  parish  churches  were  dispensed  with 
a  free  hand.  Richard  II's  law  requiring  that  in  such  cases  *  a  convenient 
sum  '  should  be  reserved  for  yearly  distribution  among  the  poor  was 
construed  by  the  pope  on  more  than  one  occasion  as  a  reservation  of  the 
fixed  sum  of  six  shillings  and  eightpence.  The  Enghsh  merchants  at 
Bourges  having  obtained  a  licence  to  have  an  English  chaplain,  Flanders 
being  schismatic  and  under  interdict,  the  merchants  obtained  leave,  while 
the  schism  lasted,  to  have  divine  offices  celebrated  with  open  doors,  the 
inhabitants  not  permitting  their  celebration  with  closed  doors.  There  are 
some  rather  terrible  stories  of  the  exhumation  of  corpses  (in  one  case  the 
list  of  names  occupies  half  a  page),  as  the  result  of  disputes  about  cemetery 
rights.  In  the  two  volumes  we  find  only  three  cases  of  relaxations  of 
penance  in  connexion  with  bridge  or  road  chapels  :  one  is  for  the  chapel  of 
All  Saints  on  Bridgenorth  bridge,  one  for  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin  on  the  West  bridge  at  Leicester,  one  for  the  chapel  of  St.  Catharine, 
York,  supported  by  a  fraternity  who  undertook  to  mend  roads  and  dis- 
tribute alms  to  the  poor.  Relaxations  of  penance  were  accorded  to  persons 
visiting  the  church  of  Tredington,  Worcestershire,  '  where  there  is  great 
devotion  to  a  picture  {tpyiaginem)  called  "  St.  Mary  of  Pity,"  who  holds  a 
Christ  crucified.'  At  Tintern  there  was  an  ymago  which  could  not  be 
moved,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  do  so,  '  on  account  of  which  miracle, 
and  because  mass  is  said  daily  by  the  monks  at  the  altar  of  the  said 
chapel,  a  very  great  multitude  resorts  to  the  chapel.'  In  1401  the  decree 
of  the  canonisation  of  the  blessed  John  of  Bridlington  contains  some 
details  of  his  biography  and  miracles,  and  speaks  of  the  votive  offerings  at 
the  tomb  and  the  ymagines  placed  there.  He  raised  a  man  to  life  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  lie  unburied  for  three  days  '  owing  to  the  absence 
of  a  certain  officer  called  the  coroner,  without  whose  inspection,  according 
to  the  customs  of  the  country,  he  could  not  be  buried.' 

In  1411  there  seems  to  have  been  still  a  doubt  whether  troth-plight 
were  not  sufficient  to  legitimise  the  offspring  (vi.  210).  The  number  of 
marriage  licences  in  the  form  of  dispensation  is  large,  but  there  are  few 
cases  of  dispensations  to  annul  marriage.  Edmund,  earl  of  March, 
received  a  dispensation  to  marry  any  fit  woman  related  to  him  in  the 
third  degree  of  kindred  or  affinity,  for,  '  being  related  to  divers  magnates, 
he  cannot  find  a  wife  suitable  to  his  rank  whom  he  can  marry  without  a 
papal  dispensation.'  An  Irish  couple,  having  had  offspring,  desired,  '  for 
the  quelling  of  wars  between  their  followers,  kinsmen,  and  friends,  to 
contract  marriage,'  and  were  aUowed  to  do  so,  '  though  related  in  the 
fourth  and  fourth  degrees  of  kindred  on  the  one  side  and  the  fourth  and 
fourth  degrees  of  kindred  on  the  other,  and  in  the  quadruple  and  third 
and  fourth  degrees  of  affinity.'  Private  war  in  the  background  and  the 
canonical  '  maze  of  flighty  fancies  '  in  the  foreground  make  a  curious 
picture  of  Irish  civilisation  in  1406. 

There  are  several  mandates  to  absolve  priests  of  tender  conscience, 
whose  history  is  occasionally  told  in  great  detail.  One  candidate  for 
absolution  relates  that,  when  he  was  an  Oxford  student,  he  had  been 
guilty  (with  no  less  a  person  than  the  chancellor)  of  taking  part  in  a  fray 
which  resulted  in  loss  of  life.  He  further  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  gifts 
from  clergy  '  undergoing  visitation  ;  '  also  that  he  put  the  Praemunire 
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statute  to  some  service ;  that  at  Oxford  he  did  a  little  amateur  doctoring 
which  was  not  successful ;  and  that  he  spoke  words  '  tending  to  reveal  the 
confessions  of  a  priest  whose  confessions  he  had  heard.'  He  had  often  hit 
ecclesiastics,  he  fears  even  in  consecrated  places ;  and  he  believed  that 
he  received  deacon's  orders  simoniacally,  and  priest's  orders  from  a 
bishop  simoniacally  promoted.  From  these  and  other  burdens  on  his 
conscience  he  was  to  be  absolved  after  salutary  penance. 

Both  volumes  are  full  of  interesting  passages  which  lend  themselves  to 
quotation.  The  tithe  negociacionis  (v.  276)  is  rendered  'tithe  of  artificers' 
work,'  and  should  rather  be  rendered  '  tithe  of  trade  gains.'  Pannus 
estivalis  is  treated  as  a  difficulty,  but  it  is  clearly  light  summer  cloth, 
often  distinguished  in  the  monastic  customs  from  the  heavy  winter  cloth. 
The  po7is  Guarwie  (?  Guarwic)  of  v.  513  is  rightly  rendered  *  Warwick 
bridge,'  but  in  the  index  (where  neither  word  appears)  it  should  be  noted 
that  it  is  Warwick,  Cumberland.  M.  Bateson. 


Bihliotheca  Reformatoria  Neerlandica.  Uitgegeven  door  Dr.  S.  Cramer 
en  Dr.  F.  Pijper.  I.  *  Polemische  Geschriften  der  Hervormingsgezin- 
den.'  II.  '  Het  Offer  des  Heeren.'  (The  Hague  :  Nijhoff.  1903, 
1904.) 

This  new  series,  which  enjoys  the  support  of  several  learned  societies  in 
Holland,  has  been  planned  on  a  large  scale.  The  general  editors, 
Dr.  Cramer  and  Dr.  Pijper,  have  undertaken  the  second  and  the  first 
volume  respectively,  and  have  set  a  high  standard  of  accuracy.  The 
proofs  have  passed  under  many  eyes,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
reproduce  the  originals  with  as  much  care  as  is  given  to  manuscripts. 
The  clumsy  interpolation,  siCj  is  discarded  and  the  reader  is  encouraged 
to  believe  that  singular  and  faulty  spellings  of  words,  when  they  occur, 
are  in  the  originals,  only  those  which  would  be  actually  misleading  being 
corrected.  To  such  a  high  point  is  this  accuracy  carried  that  not  only  are 
the  ends  of  the  original  pages  marked,  but  when  a  word  in  the  original  is 
divided  between  two  lines  this  is  shown  by  a  small  gap,  and  thus  we  have 
sach  forms  as  ivil  len,  coniectu  ra^  uo  luisse,  which  at  first  sight  are  a  little 
troublesome.  The  design  of  the  editors  is  to  reprint  rare  Dutch  publica- 
tions belonging  to  the  era  of  the  Reformation  and  concerned  with  its 
struggles  ;  and  every  shade  of  Reforming  opinion  is  entitled  to  inclusion 
in  the  series.  In  those  troubled  times  both  church  and  state  did  their 
utmost  to  suppress  the  writings  of  the  Reformers  ;  and  it  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  some  of  these  have  disappeared  entirely,  whilst  of  others 
only  a  single  copy  survives.  These  rarities  are  scattered  among  many 
libraries,  public  and  private,  and  are  thus  not  easily  accessible  to  historical 
students.  It  is  the  first  aim  of  the  editors  to  remedy  this  difficulty  ;  but 
in  addition  they  express  the  hope  that  the  piety  of  an  age  when  men 
were  sincerely  ready  to  die  for  their  convictions  may  have  its  value  at  a 
later  day. 

Dr.  Pijper's  volume  consists  of  eleven  publications  of  varying  length, 
aU  but  one  being  in  Dutch.  Several  of  them  are  from  unique  originals, 
which  are  bound  up  together  in  a  volume  belonging  to  the  Maatschappij 
der  Nederlandsche  Letterkunde  at  Ley  den.     His  excellent  introductions 
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bring  out  the  special  interest  of  each  of  the  component  items,  discussing 
the  authorship  of  books  which  had  every  reason  to  remain  anonymous, 
and  dealing  with  the  bibliographical  problems  which  have  arisen  out 
of  the  treatment  meted  out  to  them.  For  the  Befutacie  vant  Sahie 
Begina — one  of  the  first  points  in  which  the  Reformers  attacked 
Mariolatry — he  claims  a  Dutch  origin,  independent  of  similar  publications 
in  Germany.  From  the  Articulen  van  Baltasar  Friberger,  printed  in 
Dutch  by  Lotter  at  Wittenberg,  he  deduces  the  presence  there  of  a  body 
of  Dutch  Reformers  at  an  early  date.  Two  of  the  pamphlets — Den  Vai 
der  Boomscher  Kercken  and  De  Cleyne's  Van  het  Nachtmael  Christi — 
are  traced  to  the  Dutch  community  settled  in  England  under  Edward  VI, 
though  the  latter  was  perhaps  not  actually  written  until  De  Cleyne's 
return  to  the  continent.  The  single  Latin  composition,  Buardi  Tappart 
Apotheosis,  is  selected  for  inclusion  partly  by  reason  of  its  rarity,  partly 
as  a  typical  specimen  of  the  bitter  sarcasm  running  through  the  less 
serious  publications  of  the  Reformers,  to  whom  Tappart  was  particularly 
obnoxious  as  a  man  of  many  victims,  and  especially  as  having  assisted  to 
condemn  Pistorius  of  Woerden,  the  first  Dutch  martyr,  in  1525. 

There  is  less  diversity  about  Dr.  Cramer's  volume,  which  is  made  up 
of  two  publications  only — Het  Offer  des  Heeren,  a  book  of  martyrs,  princi- 
pally Dutch,  composed  first  in  1561  and  afterwards  amplified,  and  Een 
Lietboecxken,  a  collection  of  songs  dealing  with  the  earlier  victims  of  the 
faith.  His  two  careful  introductions  discuss  the  bibliography,  the 
identity  of  the  authors,  the  material  at  their  disposal,  the  manner  of  its 
circulation,  and,  finally,  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  brought 
together.  This  collection,  consisting  of  letters,  *  testaments,'  and  other 
documents  written  from  prison  by  the  martyrs,  and  supplemented  by  the 
popular  songs  about  them,  is  of  the  highest  interest,  and  throws  abundant 
light  on  the  conduct  of  the  religious  persecutions  and  the  spirit  of  the 
men— often  of  humble  rank — who  withstood  them.  P.  S.  Allen. 


A  History  of  Japan  during  the  Century  of  Early  Foreign  hitercourse 
(1542-1651).  By  James  Murdoch,  M.A.,  in  collaboration  with  Isoh 
Yamagata,  with  Maps.  (Kobe,  Japan  :  published  at  the  Office  of  the 
Chronicle.     1903.) 

Whatever  may  be  said  against  the  catholic  missionaries  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  in  Japan  they  were  undoubtedly  single-hearted, 
courageous  men,  loyal  to  the  death  to  their  cause  and  to  their  own 
country,  and  honestly  enthusiastic  over  the  prospect  opened  to  them  by 
the  discovery  of  Japan  of  adding  so  desirable  a  province  to  the  empire  of 
Christ.  Their  very  dissensions  were  unworldly  in  motive,  and  almost 
shine  against  the  lurid  background  of  disloyal  and  merciless  civil  war  that 
makes  up  Japanese  history  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  supremacy 
of  lyeyasu.  They  made  mistakes,  no  doubt,  but  their  mistakes  were 
largely  those  of  their  age,  and  the  violent  language  used  by  the  authors 
of  this  volume  against  them  and  their  methods  must  be  reprehended  by 
all  who  desire  to  see  history  treated  with  sobriety  and  impartiality.  The 
severities  of  the  Japanese  authorities  are  uniformly  made  the  subject 
of  more  or  less  ingenious  apology — the  very  ingenuity  is  a  proof  of  their 
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inadequacy — while  isolated  expressions  in  the  Jesuit  letters  and  other 
catholic  records  are  used  to  frame  or  convey  an  indictment  against  the 
missionaries  to  almost  every  count  of  which  a  substantial  defence  is 
possible.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  catholic  letters  and  records 
are  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  eye-witnesses  or  contemporaries  of  the 
events  related ;  they  were  not  written  for  the  world,  but  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  at  home,  and  are  historically  on  a 
level  with  the  confidential  despatches  of  generals  and  ambassadors.  The 
Japanese  evidence  is  much  less  trustworthy  ;  it  consists  almost  wholly  of 
written  books.  Much  too  frequently  no  reference  is  given  for  statements 
based  upon  them  ;  often  the  books  are  not  even  named,  and  in  no  case 
are  the  materials  given,  including  the  means  of  information  at  the 
disposal  of  their  authors,  upon  which  a  judgment  of  their  value  might  be 
based.  Of  this  thick  volume,  therefore,  the  most  historical,  and,  I  may 
add,  by  far  the  most  readable  portions  will  be  found  to  be  the  numerous 
extracts  from  catholic  records,  taken  chiefly  from  contemporary  documents. 
What  is  interesting  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  century  in  Japan, 
beginning  with  the  '  discovery '  of  the  island  empire  in  1542 — for  the 
reasons  given  in  the  excellent  introductory  chapter  this  date  may  be 
accepted,  though  Dr.  Haas  in  his  Geschichte  des  Christentums  in  Japan, 
upon  grounds  that  appear  wholly  inadequate,  prefers  the  date  1643 — and 
ending  with  the  edicts  of  1636-40,.  is  precisely  the  story  of  the  catholic 
missions.  Even  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  isolation  policy  of 
lyemitsu  are  of  inferior  importance,  for  there  was  no  principle  involved 
in  that  policy  beyond  that  of  personal  aggrandisement.  For  centuries, 
dovni  to  the  sixteenth  and  all  through  that  century,  *  Japan  had  been  a 
prey  to  the  strife  of  rival  feudatories,  who  were  in  many  cases  (one  might 
say  in  most,  if  not  all  cases)  nothing  but  adventurers  who  had  prospered 
in  land-thieving.'  So  little  chiushin  (loyalty)  was  there  of  follower  to 
chief  ^  that  special  enactments  were  framed  to  prevent  desertion.  The 
result  was  an  enormous  floating  mass  of  roninj  or  masterless  men,  who 
fought  for  any  lord  who  would  sufficiently  reward  them  with  pay  or 
plunder,  down  to  the  taking  of  Ozaka  Castle  in  1616,  the  defenders  of 
which  were  wholly  r6ni7i  and  were  practically  exterminated  by  lyeyasu 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty 
of  shoguns.  It  is,  I  think,  a  mistake  to  qualify  these  times  as  feudal ; 
the  daimyos,  whether  such  by  heredity  or  by  the  fortune  of  war  or 
diplomacy,  were  rather  independent  princes,  owing  a  very  nominal 
allegiance  to  shogun  and  emperor.  They  were  almost  of  necessity  always 
at  war  with  or  intriguing  against  each  other,  and  the  only  policy  open 
to  any  of  them  was  self-aggrandisement,  and  that  was,  or  became,  largely 
a  defensive  policy.     Bushido,  so  called,^  of  which  the  value  is  absurdly 

'  The  daimiates  (fiefs),  it  must  be  remembered,  were  constantly  changing  masters 
in  the  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

2  This  word  is  a  modern  journalistic  coinage ;  it  is  not  found  in  any  dictionary, 
foreign  or  native,  in  my  possession,  not  even  in  the  Kotoba  no  Iziimi  (Fount  of 
Language).  The  hushi — in  Chinese  the  word  {wu  shih)  means  an  executioner — 
were  not  knights  in  our  medieval  sense.  They  did  not  form  a  separate  caste  before 
the  establishment  of  the  Tokugawa  system.  In  the  troubled  time  that  preceded 
they  changed  their  allegiance  readily  enough ;  after  the  second  siege  of  Ozaka  they 
had  no  chance  of  doing  so.     It  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  biishi  to  fight  for  any 
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overrated,  dated  from  Tokugawa  times,  when  chiushm  was  little  needed 
and  courage  had  no  field.  Among  the  leaders  in  the  factions  that 
culminated  in  the  sixteenth  century  were  the  three  great  figures  of 
Japanese  history  Nobunaga,  Hideyoshi  (the  Taiko),  and  lyeyasu.  All 
three  were  good  fighters,  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  magnetic  power 
of  leadership,  and  were  statesmen  in  so  far  as  they  displayed  the  insight 
and  foresight  needed  for  the  acquirement  and  retention  of  mere  political 
power.  Their  task  was  the  easier  in  that  they  had  to  reduce  to  submis- 
sion not  the  people,  nor  any  section  of  it,  but  the  dalmyo,  whose  jurisdic- 
tions they  left  untouched.  Thus  no  great  questions  arose  and  no  great 
principles  were  at  stake ;  unscrupulousness,  dexterity,  and  well-timed 
ferocity  had  to  deal  with  similar  qualities  only,  to  combat  no  religious, 
social,  or  popular  antagonisms.  Nobunaga's  struggle  with  the  Buddhists 
was  an  episodical  struggle  not  with  religionists  but  with  communities  that 
in  a  different  way  played  the  same  part  in  the  economy  of  Japan  as  the 
daimiates. 

Nobunaga  was  the  virtual  ruler  of  Japan  when  St.  Francis  Xavier 
landed  at  Kagoshima  in  1549.  Xavier' s  own  success  was  not  great.  His 
converts  were  few ;  not  over  a  thousand  w^ere  baptised  by  him,  and  these 
of  very  doubtful  quality.  He  was  well  received.  The  foreigners  were 
admired  as  such  ;  trade  was  welcomed ;  the  novelties  introduced,  particu- 
larly those  concerned  with  the  art  of  killing,  were  greedily  adopted,  and 
until  the  death  of  Nobunaga  no  serious  trouble  occurred.  In  the  year  in 
which  that  event  took  place  Coelho  wrote — 

the  number  of  all  the  Christians  in  Japan  .  .  .  amounts  to  150,000  ...  of 
whom  many  are  nobles.  The  majority  live  in  Kyushii  .  .  .  where  .  .  .  there 
are  115,000  Christians.  In  the  Kyoto  district  .  .  .  there  will  be  25,000.  The 
churches  .  .  .  between  great  and  small  are  200  in  number. 

At  that  time  the  population  of  Japan  may  be  taken  to  have  been  about 
15,000,000,  three  times  that  of  contemporary  England.  Some  of  the 
nobles,  however,  were  drawn  to  Christianity — there  were  never  at  any 
time  a  dozen  Christian  daimyos — it  cannot  be  doubted,  rather  by  the 
advantages  of  the  foreign  trade  incident  to  it  than  by  religious  feeling. 
Those  advantages  were  considerable,  as  is  shown  by  the  desperate  efforts 
made  by  the  Macaoese  to  reopen  trade  after  the  edict  of  1638,  and  by 
the  execution  at  Nagasaki  in  1640  of  all  the  members  of  the  mission, 
inclusive  of  the  crew  of  their  ship,  save  thirteen  reserved  to  carry  the 
tidings  to  Macao.  The  victims  '  were  offered  their  lives  if  they  would 
renounce  Christianity,  but  every  one  rejected  the  offer.'  Throughout  the 
persecutions  and  under  the  most  diabolical  tortures,  sometimes  extending 
over  days,  only  two  or  three  of  the  fathers  recanted  their  faith. 

In  1687,  from  policy  rather  than  any  animosity  against  Christianity, 
Hideyoshi  ordered  the  expulsion  of  the  fathers,  on  the  ground  that 
they  destroyed  temples  and  shrines.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  fathers 
at  least  viewed  such  acts  without  disapproval.  In  one  of  his  letters 
written  about  this  time  Crasset  says,  '  He  [the  lord  of  Bungo]  went  to 

faith,  to  relieve  distress,  protect  women,  or  assist  the  oppressed.  He  knew  nothing  of 
open  fighting  with  his  foe ;  the  tourney,  the  ordeal  of  battle,  the  duel  were  equally 
unknown  to  him  :  his  vendetta  (kata-uchi)  was  accomplished  by  assassination,  personal 
or  by  deputy. 
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the  chase  of  the  bonzes  as  to  that  of  wild  beasts,  and  made  it  his 
singular  pleasure  to  exterminate  them  from  his  states.'  A  certain 
number,  but  not  many,  of  similar  sentences  may  be  quoted  from  the 
correspondence  of  the  fathers,  but  they  merely  show  that  some  of  them 
were  human  and  do  not  sustain  the  heavy  indictment  brought  against 
them  in  this  volume.  Again,  neither  in  the  voluminous  correspondence 
of  the  fathers  nor  in  any  other  document  (save  one)  can  any  evidence  be 
found  of  a  tendency  to  territorial  aggression  on  the  part  of  foreigners  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  exception  is  given  by  Charle- 
voix. In  1696  a  galleon,  the  *  San  Felipe,'  under  Captain  Landecho,  on 
her  way  from  Manila  to  Acapulco  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Tosa.  The 
ship  was  plundered  of  her  valuable  cargo,  worth  a  million  crowns,  and 
Landecho  is  reported  to  have  said,  *  Our  kings  begin  by  sending  .  .  . 
religicux  who  induce  the  people  to  embrace  our  religion,  and  .  .  .  troops 
are  sent  who  combine  with  the  new  Christians,  and  then  our  kings  have 
not  much  trouble  in  accomplishing  the  rest.'  The  statement  is  not  true  : 
the  priests  accompanied,  they  did  not  precede,  the  armed  force.  The 
traders,  on  the  other  hand,  were  themselves  armed.  The  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  these  very  words  were  ever  uttered,  or,  if  uttered,  were  conveyed 
to  Hideyoshi,  is  not  strong.  There  is  no  Japanese  evidence  of  the  fact  at 
all ;  and  in  Santa  Maria's  Belacion  del  Martirio  (1599)  not  a  word  is 
said  about  the  speech,  nor  does  Froez  mention  it  in  his  Historica  Belatio 
de  Gloriosa  Morte  XXVI  Crucifixoncm,  and  Froez,  'then  thirty-three 
years  in  the  country,  had  a  grasp  of  the  inner  history  of  the  times  which 
no  contemporary  of  his  evinces.'  In  any  case  it  would  be  a  mere  brag  by 
a  despoiled  and  angry  man  and  no  proof  of  any  such  intention  as  alleged. 

Hideyoshi,  who  had  been  unfaithful  to  Nobunaga,  was  succeeded  by 
lyeyasu,  who  in  his  turn  broke  the  trust  confided  to  him.  Into  the 
tangled  and  dreary  story,  unrelieved  by  a  single  gleam  of  any  considera- 
tion for  any  interests  but  their  own,  of  these  men  and  their  partisans  it 
would  be  useless  to  enter.  The  final  results  were  the  edicts  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  lyeyasu,  himself  favourable  to  the  foreigners  on  the  whole — 
not  one  missionary  suffered  death  during  his  reign — and  especially  to 
foreign  trade,  the  isolation  of  Japan,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Toku- 
gawa  dynasty  by  1651  under  a  regime  which  put  an  end  to  civil  war, 
lasted  down  to  our  own  times,  and  prepared  Japan  for  the  wonderful 
career  she  has  since  entered  upon.  The  early  Tokugawas,  however,  fore- 
saw none  of  these  things ;  the  sole  aim  of  the  edicts  against  Christianity 
and  foreign  intercourse  was  probably  to  prevent  any  daimyo  or  clique  of 
daimyos  from  attaining  a  degree  of  wealth,  power,  or  consideration  that 
would  endanger  the  supremacy  of  the  dynasty.  There  is  not,  to  my  mind, 
any  adequate  evidence  to  show  that  Christianity  was  really  feared,  as 
such,  by  lyeyasu  or  his  immediate  successors,  still  less  that  they  had  any 
cause  to  dread  foreign  aggression.  Their  policy  can  be  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  the  considerations  above  mentioned,  and  also  by  the  very 
important  one  that  control  over  the  person  of  the  mikado  was  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  importance  at  this  as  at  every  other  stage  of  Japanese 
history,  and  fully  assured  by  the  scheme  of  lyeyasu. 

Apart  from  the  faults  of  style  and  method  that  I  have  indicated,  the 
present  work  deserves  high  praise.     It  must  have  required  no  ordinary 
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patience  to  wade  through  the  weary  details  of  petty  civil  wars,  and  still 
pettier  intrigues,  and  disentangle  from  them  a  lucid  and,  in  parts  at 
least,  interesting  story,  greatly  assisted  by  the  excellent  coloured  maps, 
illustrative  of  the  course  of  the  struggle,  which  adorn  the  volume.  Among 
the  more  remarkable  chapters  are  those  dealing  with  the  following  subjects : 
the  Korean  war,  the  meaning  and  history  of  which  are  for  the  first  time 
adequately  treated.  Date  Masamune's  wonderful  embassy  to  Rome  (1582- 
1590),  which  is  very  fully  told,  the  phenomenal  career  of  Hideyoshi,  his 
character  and  aims,  the  curious  eagerness  for  trade  displayed  by  Japan 
alone  of  far-eastern  countries  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  in  the  nine- 
teenth, the  origin  and  course  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  rivalry — which  I 
venture  to  think  had  very  little  influence  upon  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment— and  the  Shimabara  rebellion,  the  Pappenberg  fable  incident  to 
which  has  been  lately  refuted  by  Professor  Kiess. 

F.  Victor  Dickins. 

Oaspard    de    Coligny,  Admiral    of  France.     By  A.   W.   Whitehead. 
(London:  Methuen.     1904.) 

It  is  strange  that  the  two  best  biographies  of  Coligny  should  be  due 
to  an  Englishman  and  a  German,  since  the  invaluable  labours  of  M. 
Delaborde  constitute  rather  a  collection  of  materials  than  a  history.  Of 
these  two  that  of  Professor  Marcks  scarcely  touches  the  critical  years  of 
Coligny's  life,  and  seems  likely  to  remain  unfinished.  Thus  Mr.  White- 
head's volume  may  fairly  be  said  to  hold  the  field.  It  deserves,  indeed, 
unstinted  praise  for  its  combination  of  sympathy  and  judgment,  of 
thoroughness  in  study  and  conciseness  in  presentation.  To  add  new 
facts  of  fundamental  importance  to  our  knowledge  of  Coligny's  period,  or 
to  throw  any  very  fresh  light  upon  his  character,  would,  indeed,  be  diffi- 
cult. Nevertheless  Mr.  Whitehead  has  played  the  chiffonnier  among 
archives,  and  especially  those  of  Italy,  to  good  purpose.  He  himself  rightly 
singles  out  the  despatches  of  the  experienced  Ferrarese  envoy  Alvarotto 
as  being  peculiarly  helpful,  while  the  Vatican  has  supplied  some  useful 
contributions.  Moreover,  the  ample  material  to  be  gleaned  from  recent 
French  and  German  periodicals  and  from  indispensable  but  little  known 
French  local  histories  has  been  admirably  utilised,  and  many  matters  of 
detail  have  thus  received  enlargement,  illustration,  or  correction.  Much 
credit  must  be  given  for  the  self-restraint  with  which  the  new  materials 
are  used.  There  is  no  fetish-worship  of  the  hitherto  unpublished,  no 
piling  up  of  otiose  extracts  from  letters  and  despatches  commonplace  and 
threadbare.  The  quotations  are  so  short  and  so  pointed  as  to  be  a  luxury, 
if  not  a  necessity,  for  the  reader  of  the  text. 

The  problems  of  Coligny's  career  will  always  be  fresh,  for  they  can 
never  with  any  certainty  be  solved.  These  are  a  delight  to  Mr.  White- 
head, for  he  is  eminently  argumentative,  and  though  he  naturally  leans 
to  his  hero's  side  he  never  does  so  without  careful  weighing  of  the  evi- 
dence. Sound  reasons  are  given  for  the  belief  that  Coligny's  conversion 
was  genuinely  religious  and  disinterested,  though  it  necessarily  had 
immediate  political  consequences.  The  proof  that  Coligny  and  Conde 
did  not  know  of  the  disgraceful  clause  in  the  treaty  of  Hampton  Court, 
which  stipulated  for  the  retention  of  Havre  by  Elizabeth  until  Calais 
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should  be  restored,  appears  conclusive  ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
their  giving  to  the  vidame  of  Chartres,  their  agent,  a  blank  cheque  signed 
was  loose  diplomacy.  More  intricate  is  the  argument  on  the  curious 
document  of  November  1568,  recently  published  by  the  abbe  Metais,  which 
is  on  the  face  of  it  a  recognition  of  the  treaties  and  capitulations  entered 
into  with  the  English  government  by  the  vidame.  Mr.  Whitehead 
believes  that  this  document  contains  no  reference  to  the  clause  relating  to 
Havre  ;  but  the  terms  of  the  text  are  rather  strong,  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  Conde  and  Coligny  were  wiUing  to  barter  their  consistency  for 
renewed  pecuniary  accommodation.  The  question  of  Havre  was  in  1568 
of  no  practical  importance,  and  it  might  be  well  to  close  a  dispute  which 
was  none  the  less  annoying  for  being  academic.  Coligny,  at  first 
strongly  opposed  to  all  foreign  aid,  was  soon  compelled  to  clutch  at  it 
with  both  hands,  even  going  to  the  length  of  proposing  the  sack  of  Paris 
as  a  bait  to  the  German  mercenaries. 

Mr.  Whitehead,  after  full  discussion,  acquits  both  Coligny  and  the 
queen  mother  of  being  implicated  in  the  duke  of  Guise's  murder.  He 
is,  perhaps,  unduly  hard  on  his  hero  for  expressing  satisfaction  at  his 
enemy's  death.  Many  honourable  Confederates  were  probably  not  in  their 
hearts  displeased  at  the  news  of  Lincoln's  assassination.  After  all 
Poltrot's  act  was  committed  by  a  soldier  against  the  enemy's  general  in 
time  of  war,  and  the  duke  should  have  been  on  his  guard  against  a  shot 
from  behind  a  hedge.  The  code  of  morality  on  this  head  is  curious : 
to  surprise  and  massacre  10,000  men  is  a  laudable  feat  of  war  ;  to  surprise 
and  shoot  the  general  who  makes  the  10,000  men  of  use  is  murder. 
Probably  it  was  to  Poltrot  rather  than  to  Conde  or  Catherine  de'  Medici 
that  the  peace  of  Amboise  was  really  due.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the 
Huguenot  leaders  were  justified  in  their  breach  of  this  peace,  inadequately 
as  it  was  kept.  Had  they  with  whole  heart  strengthened  the  crown  its 
results  might  have  been  permanent,  for  there  is  no  question  that 
Catherine  craved  for  peace.  They  were,  no  doubt,  honestly  misled  by  her 
negotiations  with  Alva,  but  Mr.  Whitehead  entertains  the  view  now 
generally  accepted  that  she  entered  into  no  engagements  hostile  to  the 
Huguenots,  and  that  the  attack  on  Coligny  followed  by  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  was  unpremeditated.  His  refutation  of  Kervyn  de 
Lettenhove's  absurd  revival  of  a  Huguenot  plot,  alleged  as  an  after- 
thought by  the  crown,  is  complete,  but  this  subject  I  have  already  treated 
in  this  Review. 

From  the  careful  and  impartial  study  of  the  campaigns  the  reader 
will  probably  conclude  that  Coligny  scarcely  ranks  as  a  great  general. 
He  was  successful  in  actions  where  he  commanded  a  small  number  of 
troops  and  where  the  problem  was  simple,  as  at  Roche-sur-Abeille,  but 
failed  on  a  larger  field.  In  tactics  he  lacked  the  eye  of  genius  for  the 
decisive  moment,  while  in  strategy  he  failed  to  forecast  the  enemy's 
movements  and  usually  gave  him  the  initiative.  Thus  in  the  campaign 
of  1557  he  was  deceived  by  Emmanuel  Philibert ;  he  would  not  believe 
that  the  catholics  would  attack  at  Dreux ;  he  was  taken  by  surprise  in 
the  movements  which  led  to  Jarnac  and  Moncontour,  and  in  the  former 
case  converted  what  should  have  been  a  rearguard  action  into  a  general 
defeat.     The  destruction  of  Mouvans  at  Mensignac,  the  real  turning-point 
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of  the  third  war  of  religion,  was  due  to  a  false  movement  which  enabled  so 
second-rate  an  antagonist  as  Montpensier  to  break  up  the  essential  com- 
bination of  the  southern  and  central  Huguenot  armies.  It  must  of  course 
be  allowed  that  until  after  Conde's  death  Coligny  was  not  sole  master, 
and  that  even  then  his  movements  were  conditioned  and  his  judgment 
overruled  by  the  peculiar  character  of  his  force  and  its  immediate 
exigencies.  Coligny's  instincts  were  defensive,  whereas  both  Huguenot 
gentry  and  German  mercenaries  were  always,  in  modern  phrase,  '  spoiling 
for  a  fight.'  They  were  perhaps  right  without  quite  knowing  why. 
Huguenotism  was  not  a  growing  force,  and  its  only  chance  of  permanent 
victory  was  to  strike  the  imagination.  A  defensive  policy  which  localised 
the  war  must  have  failed  in  the  sixteenth  as  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Nevertheless  the  admiral  was  a  magnificent  leader  for  a  beaten  army. 
His  talent  was  rather  moral  than  military:  it  lay  in  his  capacity  for 
keeping  his  troops  together  after  a  reverse  and  in  rallying  or  recruiting 
them  for  a  fresh  effort.  The  retreat  from  Dreux  was  a  notable  per- 
formance, though  the  catholics  were  too  hard  hit  to  make  serious 
pursuit.  Better  still  was  the  so  called  voyage  of  the  princes  after  Moncon- 
tour,  ending  in  the  advance  on  Central  France,  which  determined  the 
peace  of  St.  Germain.  This  was  facilitated  by  the  pecuniary  exhaus- 
tion of  the  crown  and  a  lack  of  the  usual  enterprise  on  the  part 
of  the  catholic  generals.  Yet  it  was  well  conceived,  executed  with 
creditable  rapidity,  and  deservedly  regilded  the  admiral's  tarnished 
laurels. 

Of  high  value  is  the  thoughtful  chapter  on  the  causes  of  the  rise  and 
decline  of  the  Huguenot  movement.  Most  of  these  will  be  familiar,  such 
as  its  appeal  to  the  spiritual  and  the  strenuous,  to  the  aggrieved  and  the 
adventurous,  but  more  stress  than  usual  is  laid  on  the  great  advantage 
derived  at  critical  moments  from  international  support,  from  English 
auxiliaries  and  German  mercenaries.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
services  of  Swiss  and  Spaniards  were  more  permanently  valuable  to  the 
crown  and  the  catholic  party.  On  the  other  side  due  weight  is  given  to 
the  effects  of  massacre,  desertion,  and  military  wastage  on  a  numerical 
minority.  The  leaders  from  first  to  last  were  men  of  extremely  different 
temperaments :  it  is  surprising,  indeed,  that  there  was  not  more  discord 
at  headquarters.  More  serious  was  the  jealousy  between  the  noble  and 
bourgeois  elements,  which  rather  grew  than  diminished  with  time. 
Coligny's  death  was  in  this  respect  fatal  to  his  party,  for  he  was  the  one 
trusted  leader  of  bourgeois  and  artisan,  the  one  link  between  the  classes. 
Philip  of  Hesse  had  played  the  same  part  as  between  princes  and  cities  in 
Germany,  but  he  also  not  with  complete  success.  Moreover,  the  adhesion 
of  nobles  and  upper  bourgeoisie  determined,  except  in  particular  localities, 
the  hostility  of  the  lower  classes,  whether  peasant  or  artisan.  The 
most  revolutionary  and  most  conservative  forces,  the  mobs  of  Paris  and 
Toulouse,  and  the  peasantry  of  rural  France,  made  common  cause  against 
the  Huguenot  aristocracy  and  oligarchy.  To  this  ill-feeling,  as  Mr.  White- 
head shows,  the  brutality  of  the  Huguenots,  their  violence  in  word  and 
deed,  contributed  :  a  creed  which  manifested  itself  in  murder,  plunder,  and 
sacrilege  could  not  long  maintain  its  spiritual  pre-eminence.  Above  all, 
the  cause  failed  because  it  connected  itself  with  the  declining  rather  than 
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with  the  rising  powers,  at  one  time  taking  the  form  of  feudal  reaction,  at 
another  leaning  towards  municipal  or  provincial  separatism  ;  very  occasion- 
ally it  threatened  anarchy  or  extreme  democracy,  as  among  the  Gascon 
peasantry,  in  Dauphine,  and  at  La  Rochelle.  These  tendencies  alarmed 
the  crown  and  the  official  classes,  and  not,  Mr.  Whitehead  thinks, 
without  justification.  The  rising  of  Bourbons  and  Chatillons  had  some- 
thing in  common  with  the  Praguerief  the  Bien  Puhliquc^  and  the  Guerre 
Folle,  while  after  St.  Bartholomew  the  Huguenot  political  theory  was 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  hereditary  monarchy.  The  very  localism  of 
the  religion,  which  was  its  chief  weakness,  as  being  against  the  current  of 
the  past  century,  nevertheless  served  to  endanger  the  system  of  centralisa- 
tion so  painfully  elaborated.  Had  the  crown  from  the  first  favoured  the 
protestant  side  all  might  have  been  different,  but  this  was  unlikely,  and 
the  abjuration  of  Henry  IV  was  to  prove  that  the  crown  believed  its 
interests  to  be  better  served  by  the  old  religion.  Protestantism  was 
politically  successful  when  it  allied  itself  with  the  rising  power,  whether 
king,  prince,  nobility,  or  bourgeoisie^  as  in  England  and  Scandinavia,  in 
the  German  principalities,  in  Geneva  and  even  Scotland.  In  France  it 
was  from  the  first  politically  on  the  wrong  side.  As  Mr.  Whitehead  puts 
it  *  a  small  protestant  bourgeoisie  and  a  large  section  of  the  nobility  did 
not  offer  a  field  for  permanent  success.' 

The  chapter  on  Coligny's  colonial  policy  and  the  ill-fated  French 
settlers  in  Florida  will  be  fresh  and  attractive  to  many  English  readers, 
but  is  too  distinct  a  subject  for  discussion  here.  The  volume  closes  with 
an  eloquent  appreciation  of  the  admiral's  career  and  character.  He  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  world's  heroes,  both  national  and  religious,  and 
yet  Mr.  Whitehead  recognises  that  his  task  of  harmonising  patriotic  and 
protestant  ideals  was  hopeless.  Protestantism  appealed  neither  to  the 
political  nor  religious  sympathies  of  France  at  large.  Mr.  Whitehead  be- 
lieves that  Coligny  rarely  aroused  personal  antipathy.  This  may,  perhaps, 
be  doubted.  There  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  his  very  virtues  were 
occasionally  distasteful  to  his  friends  and  usually  to  his  enemies.  The 
references  to  his  smile  and  his  concomitant  toothpick  are  a  reflexion  of 
this  feeling  of  annoyance  ;  witness  the  popular  phrase,  *  God  save  us  from 
the  admiral's  toothpick,'  and  the  insertion  of  a  stick  of  lentisk  wood  in 
the  mouth  of  his  effigy  by  the  Parisian  mob.  In  a  note  Mr.  Whitehead 
would  present  an  apologia  for  the  toothpick  as  an  instrument  of  beauty 
and  fashion.  But  Santa  Croce's  despatch  proves  that  its  habitual  use  was 
open  to  criticism.  *  While  Conde  is  smaU  and  of  elegant  figure,  the 
admiral  uses  a  toothpick,  and  has  it  in  his  mouth  day  and  night.' 
Cohgny  was,  as  his  biographer  admits,  'masterful,  passionate,  almost 
brutal  in  his  directness  of  speech.' 

In  Mr.  Whitehead's  careful  work  it  is  difficult  to  find  mistakes.  The 
League  of  Schmalkalden,  however,  was  not  a  party  to  the  treaty  of 
Chambord.  A  little  care  is  needed  in  normalisation.  The  Verazzano  of 
of  the  index  is  •  Verrazano  '  in  the  text.  '  Cuniga '  and  *  Zuniga,'  both  of 
which  are  wrong,  appear,  as  do  *  Mendoza '  and  *  MendoQa.'  A  certain  Gian 
Galeazzo  is  deprived  of  his  family  name,  Fregoso.  The  forms  Ferraran 
and  Savoyan  will  set  sensitive  teeth  on  edge,  and,  indeed,  Gejioan  and 
Sienan  must  soon  follow.     The  military  plans  are  most  instructive,  and 
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the  illustrations  delightful,  especially  the  reproductions  of  the  Evenements 
Bemarquables  of  Tortorel  and  Perrissin.  It  is  much  that  the  Coligny 
of  a  young  English  writer  should  deserve  a  place  by  the  side  of  Decrue's 
Montmore7icy^  Hauser's  La  No2te,  and  Dufayard's  Lesdiguieres. 

E.  Armstrong. 


The  English  Church  in  the  Beigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I  (1558-1625). 

By  the  Kev.  W.  H.  Frere.     (London  :  Macmillan.     1904.) 
The  English  Church  from  the  Accession  of  Charles  I  to  the  Death  of 

Anne  (1625-1714).    By  the   Rev.  W.  H.  Hutton,  B.D.     (London : 

Macmillan.     1903.) 

These  books  form  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  History  of  the 
English  Church,  edited  by  the  late  Dean  Stephens  and  Dr.  WilUam  Hunt. 
The  author  in  each  case  writes  as  a  decided  partisan,  although  a  marked 
difference  is  observable  in  the  fidelity  with  which  they  have  performed 
the  not  unimportant  task  confided  to  them  ;  Mr.  Frere's  work,  conceived 
indeed  on  somewhat  narrow  lines,  being  a  very  conscientious,  careful 
performance  ;  Mr.  Hutton's,  although  not  without  its  merits,  by  no  means 
distinguished  by  the  same  qualities. 

Mr.  Frere  did  not  underrate  at  the  outset  the  importance  of  his  subject, 

*  one  of  the  most  important  eras  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England.' 
His  researches  appear  to  have  comprised  not  only  much  of  what  is  most 
valuable  in  the  printed  literature  but  to  have  extended  into  the  manuscript 
sources,  from  the  Record  Office  and  Hatfield  House  to  the  episcopal  registers ; 
and  his  useful  bibliographies  and  adequate  index  confirm  the  impression 
of  the  great  pains  he  has  been  at  to  arrange  and  condense  the  vast  accu- 
mulations of  material  which  taxed  or  eluded  even  the  indefatigable 
diligence  of  Strype.  But  while  his  industry  is  deserving  of  all  praise  his 
treatment  of  the  ascertained  facts  calls  for  less  unqualified  commendation, 
nor  is  it  without  reason  that  he  forewarns  his  readers  in  the  preface  that 

*  many  of  his  assertions  and  judgments  will  perhaps  be  held  to  be  novel 
or  disputable.'  Even  in  dealing  with  matters  of  detail,  indeed,  he  too 
often  evinces  a  tendency  to  belittle  or  even  ignore  whatever  runs  counter 
to  his  own  predilections.  When  describing,  for  example,  the  object  of  the 
commission  appointed  in  December  1558  to  revise  the  Second  Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  VI  he  speaks  of  it  as  '  to  prepare  a  draft  service-book,' 
withholds  the  names  of  all  the  commissioners  save  one,  and  dismisses  that 
one  (no  less  a  personage  than  Sir  Thomas  Smith)  contemptuously  as 
'  a  Cambridge  scholar,  a  priest  turned  politician  ' — a  somewhat  unworthy 
way  of  referring  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  those  days  and  author 
of  the  most  authoritative  work  on  the  English  constitution  produced  in  the 
Tudor  age.  In  like  manner  Dr.  Richard  Cox,  already  known  to  the  student 
of  Dr.  Gairdner's  pages  as  dean  of  Christchurch  and  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  is  slurred  over  as  *  a  heavily  beneficed  priest  of 
Edward's  day.'  And  so,  again,  after  referring  to  the  destruction  of 
crucifixes  and  images  which  took  place  in  the  capital  in  August  1559,  our 
author  observes,  *  London,  being  all  on  this  side,  exulted  in  the  novel 
auto  da  fe'  (p.  42),  the  'novel '  element,  apparently,  consisting  in  the 
fact  that  this  popular  demonstration  was  not  accompanied  by  any  burn- 
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ing  of  human  beings,  the  usual  concomitant  in  Spain  of  a  public  *  act  of 
faith.' 

These  are  straws  which  only  show  the  direction  of  the  current,  but 
with  the  appearance  of  Thomas  Cartwright  the  stream  dashes  audibly 
enough  against  that  contumacious  puritan.  In  speaking,  however,  of  the 
party  led  by  Cartwright  at  Cambridge  as  *  built  up  and  formed  in  the 
Genevan  system '  (p.  155)  it  would  have  been  well  if  Mr.  Frere  had 
borne  in  mind  the  distinction  lucidly  drawn  by  Professor  Maitland,  in  his 
chapter  on  '  The  Anglican  Settlement '  (in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Cambridge  Modern  History) ^  between  the  system  instituted  by  Calvin  in 
Geneva  and  the  organisation  that  obtained  among  the  presbyterians  of 
Scotland  and  of  England,  and  also  the  features  which  in  turn  distin- 
guished the  two  latter  from  each  other.  Calvin,  as  Dr.  Maitland 
observes,  *  was  far  too  wary  to  raise  polity  to  the  rank  of  dogma ; '  but 
John  Knox  developed  a  theory  of  church  government  which  more 
resembled  that  of  John  a  Lasco,  while  Cartwright  *  spoke  the  word  that 
had  not  yet  been  spoken  in  Scotland.'  When  referring  sarcastically  to 
Cambridge  and  *  her  darling  Cartwright  *  it  would  have  been  fairer,  to  the 
university  at  least,  if  our  author  had  borne  in  mind  that  the  admiration 
with  which  the  puritan  leader  was  there  regarded  was  enhanced  by  the 
sympathy  felt  for  him  as  the  victim  of  those  new  statutes  which 
Elizabeth  gave  the  academic  community.  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  Mr. 
Frere's  outline  is  full  of  information  and  well  condensed  ;  and  although 
by  the  time  his  story  is  half  told  he  must  have  missed  the  guidance 
afforded  by  the  researches  of  Dixon,  there  is  no  material  difference  to  be 
noted  in  the  trustworthiness  of  his  narrative.  His  estimate  of  Parker,  if 
somewhat  biassed,  cannot  be  said  to  be  unfair,  although  we  may  be 
inclined  to  demur  to  the  scant  recognition  he  vouchsafes  to  the  arch- 
bishop's splendid  services  to  learning.  In  continuing  the  brief  notice  of 
the  Beformatio  Legum  Ecclesiaaticarum  contained  in  Dr.  Gairdner's 
volume  he  points  out  more  clearly  than  we  remember  to  have  seen  it 
stated  before  that,  although  the  Beformatio  itself  disappeared,  the  canons 
of  1571  virtually  supplied  its  place,  and  albeit  not  invested  with  statutory 
force  *  became  an  effective  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  independently 
of  the  civil  sanction  '  (p.  166).  Of  this  we  find  an  excellent  illustration 
in  the  short  account  of  Cawdrey's  case  given  on  p.  282.  For  Whit- 
gift  Mr.  Frere  has  little  but  commendation,  as  one  *  whose  strong  arm 
stemmed  the  tide  of  puritan  revolution,  when  under  Grindal  it  seemed  to 
have  acquired  the  mastery ;  but  Whitgift,  though  he  could  be  generous 
and  even  gentle  to  an  opponent,  could  not  convince  him.'  To  attempt 
that  task,  he  holds,  *  the  massive  reasoning  and  studied  moderation  of  a 
Hooker  and  the  catholicity  and  the  saintliness  of  an  Andrewes'  were 
needed  and  proved  in  a  great  measure  successful.  He  considers,  however, 
that  *  if  the  rule  of  Whitgift  and  Elizabeth  could  have  continued  the 
history  of  England  and  English  religion  might  have  been  more 
peaceable.' 

Mr.  Hutton's  sympathies  are  certainly  not  less  pronounced  than  those 
of  Mr.  Frere,  and  his  admiration  of  Laud  is  almost  unquahfied.  Loyalty 
to  his  own  college  may  naturally  have  biassed  his  judgment  in  favour  of 
one  who  was  once  what  he  himself  now  is — fellow  and  tutor  of  the 
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Oollege  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  Oxford — but  a  sense  of  due  proportion 
might  well  have  led  him  to  compress  his  account  of  his  distinguished 
predecessor  within  narrower  limits.  As  it  is,  out  of  368  pages  which  make 
up  the  volume,  and  out  of  a  period  of  eighty-nine  years,  more  than  130 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  twenty  years  which  preceded  Laud's  execution. 
This,  however,  is  not  all.  The  last  four  chapters  of  the  volume  are  designed 
to  illustrate  certain  special  phases  of  the  religious  history  of  England  in 
those  days,  and  treat  of  the  church's  relations  to  political  theory  and  to 
literature,  to  religious  societies  and  missionary  work,  to  church  life  and 
to  the  church  in  Wales,  in  which  last  Laud  is  again  brought  before  us. 
These  are  interesting  sketches  and  in  some  respects  the  most  useful  part 
of  the  volume.  But  the  space  they  occupy  is  so  much  subtracted  from 
the  strictly  narrative  portion  of  the  work,  the  latter  being  brought  to  a 
conclusion  with  the  281st  page,  so  that  Laud  engrosses  nearly  half  of  this 
portion.  During  those  twenty  years  another  prominent  actor  frequently 
arrests  the  attention  of  the  student,  John  Williams,  the  lord  keeper,  dean  of 
Westminster,  and  bishop  of  Lincoln.  Wilhams  was  Laud's  chief  rival  and 
espoused  the  interests  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  almost  as  zealously 
as  Laud  did  those  of  Oxford,  but  certainly  with  greater  discretion.  The  late 
Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner,  although  he  had  no  great  liking  for  Williams,  un- 
doubtedly rated  him  higher  than  he  did  Laud ;  but  Mr.  Hutton's  antipathy 
to  Williams  is  allowed  to  find  expression  at  every  point,  while  even  in  the 
index  he  calls  him  '  George  '  instead  of  John.  It  was  in  1625  that  Charles, 
mortified  by  the  sound  advice  given  him  by  Williams,  evinced  his  sense 
of  its  value  by  depriving  him  of  the  lord  keepership,  and  in  the  following 
year  Laud  was  appointed  to  discharge  the  duties  which  would  otherwise 
have  devolved  on  his  rival,  as  dean  of  Westminster,  in  connexion  with  the 
coronation.  Mr.  Hutton  dilates  on  *  the  scrupulous  exactness '  with  which 
the  bishop  of  St.  Davids  arranged  the  details  of  that  august  ceremony, 
and  does  not  omit  to  make  mention  of  the  special  service  used  on  the 
occasion  and  of  *  the  manuscript  notes  of  Laud  on  the  printed  text.'  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  form  which  Laud  himself  used  was  a  little  rubricated 
manuscript  (L  12),  which  he  annotated  profusely,  and  which  now,  by  a 
singular  caprice  of  fortune,  reposes  in  the  fine  library,  built  mainly  at 
Williams's  cost  for  his  own  College  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  Cambridge. 
Of  any  *  printed '  text  there  appears  to  be  no  record,  nor  does  Canon 
Wordsworth  make  mention  of  any,  as  used  by  Laud,  in  the  volume  on  the 
coronation  of  Charles  I  which  he  edited  for  the  Henry  Bradshaw  Society. 
In  what  follows  Mr.  Hutton  is  absolutely  misleading.  After  alleging 
Williams's  *  disgrace  '  as  the  reason  why  his  services  were  not  required  at 
the  coronation  he  represents  him  as  surrendering  up  what  he  terms  '  the 
ensign  of  his  high  legal  ofiice  '  (p.  23)  on  '  25  Oct.  1626  '—that  is  to 
say,  not  before  but  seven  months  after  the  coronation  itself.  It  would 
have  been  fairer,  again,  if  he  had  recognised  the  fact  that  the  great  seal 
had  been  conferred  on  Williams  by  King  James  only  for  a  probationary 
period  of  three  years,  which  in  1625  had  already  elapsed,  and  he  might 
have  pointed  out  that  previously  to  Williams's  appointment  the  office  had 
not  been  filled  by  an  ecclesiastic  for  seventy  years  and  that  he  was  the 
last  churchman  who  held  it. 

In  estimating  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  prelates,  as  stewards 
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•of  their  respective  dioceses,  our  author  holds  that  Williams  was  *  shame- 
fully lax,'  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  prior  to  his  dismissal  from 
'the  lord  keepership  he  '  had  never  resided  in  his  diocese.'     But  not  merely 
was  non-residency  on  the  part  of  a  bishop  of  far  more  common  occur- 
rence in  those  days,  but  in  this  case  there  was  an  exceptional  ground 
for  excuse.    James  had  made  Williams  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  order  to 
help  him  to  hold  the  lord  keepership.    When  Williams  succeeded  Bacon 
in  the  latter  office,  the  world  had  just  been  scandalised  by  the  disclosures 
which  transpired  in  connexion  with  the  latter's  tenure  of  that  post,  and 
it  was  decided  that  the  acceptance  of  presents  from  visitors  on  the  part 
of  the  lord  keeper  must  henceforth  altogether  cease.     With  this  source 
of  self-enrichment  closed  the  salary  scarcely  enabled  the  holder  of  the 
office  to  maintain  himself  in  adequate  dignity.     It  is  to  be  noted,  further, 
that  when  Mr.  Hutton  has  to  take  cognisance  of  similar  conduct  on  the 
part  of  Laud  his  tone  altogether  changes.     Laud  was  bishop  of  St. 
Davids  from  1621  to  1626,  but  during  those  years  he  rarely    resided 
within  the  limits  of  his  diocese,  being,  as  our  author  himself  admits,  *  a 
conspicuous  example  of  such  neglect,'  although  he   suggests   that  his 
supervision  was  carried  on  *  by  careful  watching  from  without  and  by 
charitable  benefactions '  (p.  351).     Of  the  reports  of  the  different  dioceses 
which  Laud  himself,  in  his  capacity  of  metropolitan,  furnished  to  the 
crown  we  have  a  good  account ;  but  as  regards  the  universities  it  is  not 
quite  correct  to  say  that  Oxford  *  did  not  object  to  the  visitation  of  one 
who  was  its  own  chancellor  '  (p.  67).     The  resuscitation  by  Laud  of  that 
long  dormant  claim  to  visit  was  met  by  a  strong  demurrer  both  at  Oxford 
and  at  Cambridge,  a  fact  which,  owing  to  his  purpose  never  having  been 
carried  into  execution,  has  been  forgotten.     Reference  to  Rushworth's 
Collectio7is,  ii.  328-80,  however,  will  show  that  the  primate's  right  to 
visit  Oxford  university  was  professionally  contested  at  Hampton  Court  in 
1636  by  Serjeant  Thin,  who  was  somewhat  snubbed  by  Charles  for  his 
pains.      The  new  statutes  which  Laud  afterwards  gave  the  university 
stifled  for  a  time  all  further  opposition  to  his  rule,  a  rule  so  despotic 
that  it  eventually  drove  a  considerable  number  of  students  to  migrate  in 
1639  to  Cambridge  ;  but  of  this  we  hear  nothing  from  Mr.  Hutton. 

His  omissions  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume  are  numerous  and  serious. 
We  altogether  miss  any  reference  to  the  writings  of  John  Milton.  The 
two  pages  allotted  to  the  Cambridge  Platonists  stand  in  singular 
contrast  to  the  half-dozen  devoted  to  Hobbes,  but  it  would  be  unjust  to 
suppose  that  the  prominence  given  to  that  eminent  sceptic  stands  in  any 
connexion  with  the  fact  that  the  best  manuscript  of  the  Behemoth  was 
recently  discovered  in  the  library  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  is  singular, 
again,  that  we  hear  nothing  about  Socinianism,  which  was  at  this  time 
becoming  so  fashionable  and  concerning  which  Francis  Cheynell,  the 
president  of  that  same  society  during  the  puritan  rigime^  wrote  his 
treatise  on  the  Bise,  Growth,  and  Danger  of  the  Socinian  doctrines. 
Of  Isaac  Barrow  we  hear  little  more  than  that  his  style  was  *  strong, 
comprehensive,  and  fertile,'  and  that  '  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-seven, 
saying  softly,  "  I  have  seen  the  glories  of  the  world  "  ' — Barrow,  of 
whom  the  late  Canon  Overton  wrote  that  his  treatise  *  On  the  Pope's 
Supremacy  was  enough  to  immortalise  any  man,'  that  his  sermons  are 
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*  full  of  eloquence  of  the  highest  order,'  and  that  the  learning  he  accumu- 
lated seems  *  almost  incredible.'  Mr.  Button's  volume,  however,  extends 
only  to  368  pages,  while  those  of  Dr.  Gairdner  and  Mr.  Frere  number 
430  and  413  respectively.  A  yet  stronger  contrast  is  presented  by  the 
indices,  the  index  to  this  volume  (a  sadly  defective  one)  filling  scarcely 
four  pages,  while  those  of  the  other  two  extend  over  seventeen  and 
eighteen.  J.  Bass  Mullingee. 


The  Growth  of  English  hidustry  and  Commerce  in  Modern  Times.    By 
W.  Cunningham,  D.D.    Third  Edition.    In  Two  Parts.    (Cambridge 
University  Press.     1904.) 

The  new  edition  of  this  book  is  a  great  improvement  on  those  which 
preceded  it.     More  prominence  is  given  to  the  action  and  affinities  of 
different   political   personages   and  parties  ;  and  the  sectional  divisions 
which  in  the  second  edition  compelled  the  reader  to  take  his  economic 
history  as  it  were  in  parallel   segments  is  partially   abandoned.     The 
greater  unity  of  treatment  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  deserves  particular 
notice.     It  is  largely  due  to  the  sketch  of  Burleigh's  industrial  action  as 
arising  from  a  definite  policy.     Possibly  this  policy  might  be  more  fully 
developed  and  more  aptly  characterised,  but  the  outline  given  in  these 
pages  supplies  a  centre  for  much  that  in  the  second  edition  was  discon- 
nected.    Again,  the  fuller  treatment  of  the  immediate  e£fects  of  the  Civil 
War  on  the  industrial  organisation  of  the  country  is  of  undoubted  value, 
though  here  it  seems  as  though  Dr.  Cunningham  in  his  criticism  of  that 
war  as  an  economic  factor  hardly  pays  sufficient  attention  to  its  ultimate 
as  distinct  from  its  immediate  consequences.    None  can  doubt  that  in  itself 
the  war  was  a  grave  blow  to  the   industrial  and  social    organisation 
attempted  by  the  privy  council   and   the   ministers   of  the   king,  but 
surely  there  is  another  side  to  the  question.     The  permanent  success  of 
the  particular  system  of  organisation  is  open  to  doubt,  while  over  and 
above  that  the  political  system  which  it  betokened  was  one  that  would 
not  have  allowed  the  free  scope  for  growth  which  was  afforded  after  the 
Eestoration.     As  to  the  second  point,  in  which  improvement  is  mani- 
fested, the  arrangement  of  the  book  is  better ;  there  is  more  attempt  at 
connected  treatment ;  and  there  is,  as  the  author  claims,  a  more  effective 
realisation  of  the  interconnexion  of  the  political  and  the  economic  history. 
All  who  compare  the  present  with  the  second,  still  more  with  the  first, 
edition  will  congratulate  the  author  on  the  success  which  has  attended 
his  unwearied  efforts  to  call  attention  to  the  once  neglected  subject  of 
economic  and  industrial  history. 

On  the  other  hand  the  appearance  of  these  two  volumes,  into  which 
the  latter  part  of  one  small  book  has  expanded,  not  unnaturally  draws 
attention  to  the  positive  qualities  of  the  work  as  a  history.  It  is  full  of 
the  information  which  results  from  varied  and  wide  reading,  it  is  marked 
by  acute  generalisation,  and  it  is  moreover  and  more  especially  character- 
ised by  the  vigorous  personal  views  of  the  writer.  But  is  it  a  consecutive 
narrative  which  unfolds  in  clear  and  well  proportioned  outline  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  growth  of  the  country,  or  is  it  rather  a  series  of 
important  essays  on  certain   aspects  of  that  growth  supplemented  by 
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valuable  notes  and  loosely  connected  by  somewhat  general  disquisitions 
less  historical  in  nature  ?  In  the  preface  Dr.  Cunningham  states  the 
two  objects  which  were  before  him  in  the  present  book  :  '  On  the  one 
hand  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  intimately  the  political  and  the 
economic  history  of  the  English  nation  have  been  interconnected,  and  on 
the  other  hand  I  have  set  myself  to  describe  and  account  for  the  actual 
course  of  the  material  progress  of  the  country.'  With  these  words  before 
us  the  question  asked  above  resolves  itself  into  the  inquiry  if  the  book 
adequately  fulfils  the  purpose  of  the  author.  So  far  as  the  first  point  is 
concerned  the  close  relationship  which  exists  between  the  political  and 
economic  sides  of  history  is  insisted  on  throughout,  and  in  many  instances 
the  connexion  is  ably  traced  and  well  illustrated,  but  there  are  omissions 
difficult  to  account  for.  Thus,  to  take  the  seventeenth  contury,  the  effect 
of  the  non-parliamentary  policy  of  Charles  I  as  evidenced  in  the  fiscal  shifts 
whereby  revenue  was  sought,  and  so  upon  the  economic  and  political 
condition  of  the  country,  receives  little  notice  ;  nor  is  the  particular 
nature  of  the  monopoHes  under  James  I  emphasised.  Similarly  in  the 
eighteenth  century  the  neglect  of  the  connexion  between  the  general 
fiscal  needs  and  the  increase  under  Grenville  of  American  taxation 
omits  a  very  momentous  instance  of  this  interconnexion.  But  the  second 
matter  is  more  important.  In  this  respect  the  work  under  consideration 
is  curiously  unequal.  It  may  almost  be  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the 
first  part — that  is,  as  far  as  and  into  the  Restoration  period — the  reader  is 
presented  with  a  narrative  which  bears  the  impress  of  a  central  concep- 
tion ;  during  the  second  part,  reaching  to  the  era  of  mechanical  invention, 
the  treatment  is  less  continuous,  while  in  the  third  part,  which  extends 
from  that  time  into  the  nineteenth  century,  there  seems  little  attempt  to 
do  more  than  touch  suggestively  on  certain  general  aspects.  Take  three 
instances.  The  great  social  movement  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Chartism  receives  no  treatment ;  friendly  societies  are  only  mentioned  in 
the  most  cursory  way ;  while  the  policy  of  Huskisson,  typical  though  it 
was,  and  influential,  is  passed  over  with  very  slight  allusion. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  difference  in  treatment  is  due,  in  part  at 
any  rate,  to  the  difference  m  the  materials  which  present  themselves  ;  but 
though  that  may  be  one  reason  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  only  reason. 
In  point  of  method  this  work  suffers  from  two  features  which  do  not  often 
present  themselves  in  such  close  union.  On  the  one  hand  it  suffers  from 
the  great  interest  which  Dr.  Cunningham  takes  in  certain  points,  on  the 
other  from  his  capacity  for  wide  generalisations.  Thus  we  have  some 
matters  followed  out  in  minute  and,  as  it  will  seem  to  some,  unnecessary 
detail,  while  other  matters  escape  with  brief  mention  in  a  sweeping 
generalisation.  As  a  result  the  work  lacks  proportion.  Equally  to  be 
regretted  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  clear  statement  of  certain  important 
matters,  as,  for  instance,  the  struggles  between  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  Dutch  in  the  east,  and  the  part  taken  by  Cromwell  in  the 
settlement,  unsatisfactory  though  that  was,  of  the  claim  against  the  latter  ; 
or,  again,  the  remarkable  burst  of  commercial  activity  culminating  in  the 
South  Sea  Bubble :  or,  agaki,  the  nature  of  taxation  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  pages  devoted  to  the  con- 
ception of  usury  and  other  like  matters.     Surely  it  is  a  mistake  to  allow 
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quite  so  much  space  to  the  history  of  economic  theory  in  a  work  which  is 
a  history  of  economic  growth. 

Criticism  of  a  work  which  displays  so  much  learning  and  ability  is  a 
disagreeable  task ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that,  except  in  the  earlier  part,  it 
is  hard  to  realise  from  the  facts  themselves  as  stated  by  Dr.  Cunningham, 
the  essential  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  growth  which  he  essays  to 
describe.  Further,  it  is  difficult  in  many  instances  to  know  where  a 
particular  subject  is  treated.  On  the  other  hand  the  reader  will  find 
much  valuable  information  derived  from  original  study  on  many  important 

topics.  E.    C.    K.    GONNEE. 

Immigration  of  the  Irish  Quakers  into  Pennsylvania,  1682-1750,  with 
their  Early  History  in  Ireland.  By  Albert  Cook  Myers,  M.L. 
(Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania.     1902.) 

Mr.  Myers  begins  with  a  short  chapter,  largely  biographical,  dealing- 
with  the  introduction  of  Quakerism  into  Ireland.  He  then  gives  a  short 
but  very  clear  and  interesting  summary  of  the  causes  which  led  to  emi- 
gration. These  he  classifies  as,  first,  religious;  secondly,  economical. 
The  Quaker  in  Ireland  was  in  a  certain  measure  between  the  devil  and 
the  deep  sea.  When  law  prevailed  he  suffered  under  the  rule  of  an 
Anglican  hierarchy.  As  law  became  weakened  and  as  the  Celtic  element 
in  the  population  reasserted  itself  in  Leinster  and  Munster  he  suffered 
from  the  revenge  of  those  in  whose  eyes  Quakers  and  Anglicans  alike  were 
enemies  and  invaders.  The  Celt  too  became  a  competitor  for  the  soil, 
and  thus  the  Quaker,  who  had  often  stepped  into  what  seemed  to  be  a 
vacant  heritage,  was  forced  out  by  the  pressure  of  *  land  hunger.'  At  the 
same  time  the  restrictions  which  the  English  parliament  imposed  on 
Irish  commerce  and  industry  bore  heavily  on  the  urban  portion  of  the 
Quaker  community.  Under  this  pressure  the  Irish  Quaker  naturally 
sought  a  refuge  among  his  co-religionists  in  the  colony  founded  by  Penn. 
Mr.  Myers  draws  a  full  and  interesting  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
settlers  in  their  new  homes.  He  points  out  how  the  Irish  Quaker  con- 
tributed to  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  valuable  elements  in  which  it 
was  deficient. 

The  Irish  Friends  were  an  active  and  enterprising  people,  particularly  well 
adapted  for  pioneer  life,  doubtless  more  so  than  the  Enghsh  and  Welsh  Friends  ; 
for  the  unsettled  state  of  Ireland  through  so  long  a  period— that  of  the 
Cromwellian  settlement,  the  raids  of  the  Eapparees,  the  troubles  between 
James  II  and  William  III,  and  the  religious  persuasions  and  other  causes  of 
emigration — had  inured  them  to  privations  and  hardship  and  prepared  them  to 
contend  with  the  diiRculties  of  the  new  country. 

Although  the  majority  of  these  Friend^  were  of  Irish  stock  yet  those  families 
that  had  been  in  Ireland  for  a  generation  or  more  had  become  modified  by  their 
Irish  environment  and  by  contact  with  their  restless  and  aggressive  Celtic  and 
Scotch-Irish  neighbours,  developing  habits  and  characteristics  that  distin- 
guished them  from  the  Enghsh  Friends  of  the  province  (pp.  186-7). 

Of  these  Quaker  emigrants  one  stands  out  conspicuous  for  the  part 
which  he  played  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Myers  gives  ten 
pages  to  a  sketch  of  James  Logan.  He  came  to  Pennyslvania  m  1699. 
He  was  at  once  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  Proprietor,  and  acted  as 
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his  right-hand  man,  his  secretary,  and  his  adviser  in  all  colonial  affairs 
through  all  those  dismal  and  somewhat  sordid  troubles  which  clouded 
Penn's  later  days.  Logan's  loyalty  to  Penn  for  a  while  exposed  him  to  the 
hatred  of  a  dominant  party  who  had  forgotten  what  the  colony  owed  to  its 
founder.  But  the  records  of  Pennsylvania  fully  bear  out  what  Mr.  Myers 
tells  us,  that  Logan  lived  down  his  unpopularity  and  in  his  later  days 
won  the  goodwill  and  confidence  of  the  settlers. 

What  is  really  the  most  important  part  of  the  subject  lies  outside  the 
strict  bounds  of  Mr.  Myers's  work.  It  was  when  they  passed  beyond  the 
limits  of  Pennyslvania  that  the  Irish  Quakers  really  played  collectively  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  that  which  was  to  be  the  American 
republic.  *  For  three-quarters  of  a  century  a  Quaker  migration  injected 
a  new  and  vigorous  element  into  the  Quakerism  of  the  south.'  Mr. 
Myers  then  points  out  how  Irish  Quakerism,  starting  from  Pennsyl- 
vania as  its  base,  gained  a  foothold  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Caro- 
linas. 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  southern  Friends  had  taken  such 
a  firm  stand  against  the  institution  of  slavery  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to 
come  into  economic  competition  with  their  neighbours  who  utihsed  slave  labour. 
Their  situation  was  rendered  still  more  uncomfortable  by  the  hostile  attitude 
assumed  by  their  slave-holding  neighbours,  and  the  passing  of  the  century 
witnessed  a  great  exodus  of  the  society  to  the  newly  opened  fi:ee  North-Western 
Territory.  Thousands  of  Friends,  including  many  of  Irish  name  originally  from 
Pennsylvania,  left  their  old  homes  to  escape  the  hated  system,  and  following 
several  routes  through  Virginia  and  Kentucky  poured  into  the  new  country. 

It  was  not,  however,  merely  aversion,  based  on  moral  and  economical 
grounds,  to  slavery  which  determined  the  direction  in  which  this 
migration  flowed  southward.  The  history  of  the  United  States  has  been 
largely  and  beneficially  affected  by  the  fact  that  every  movement  south- 
ward was  also  of  necessity  a  movement  westward.  No  southward 
migration  on  any  large  scale  could  pass  along  the  deeply  indented  shore 
of  Virginia,  constantly  broken  by  navigable  rivers,  or  through  the  swamps 
of  the  two  Carolinas.  The  line  of  movement  was  necessarily  along  the 
wholesome  and  traversable  uplands  of  the  west.  Nor  is  it  Ukely  that  the 
Quaker  migration  southward  could  have  been  what  it  was  if  it  had  been 
an  isolated  and  independent  movement.  The  Quaker  emigrants  were 
co-operating,  though  perhaps  but  half  consciously,  with  men  differing 
from  them  in  their  formal  tenets  but  akin  to  them  in  blood  and  closely 
resembling  them  in  temper  and  antecedents.  Irish  Quakers  and  Irish 
Presbyterians  between  them  brought  about  that  movement  westward 
of  which  colonial  historians  have  hardly  perceived  the  force  or  the  far- 
reaching  effects.  Singly  either  community  might  have  been  imequal 
to  the  task.  Together  they  were  the  pioneers  of  that  process  which 
President  Roosevelt  has  so  vigorously  described  in  The  Winning  of  the 
West.  Nor  did  their  influence  end  there.  The  Ulster  migration 
reacted  upon  the  older  communities.  It  gave  to  the  southern  states 
elements,  economical,  political,  and  religious,  to  which  the  plantation  life 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  even  at  its  best,  was  a  stranger. 

J.  A.  Doyle. 
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Calendar  of  Colonial  State  Papers.  Edited  by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue . 
1685-1688;  1689-1692;  1693-1696;  1696-1697.  (London:  H.M. 
Stationery  Office.     1899,  1901,  1903,  1904.) 

In  Lord  Macaulay's  history  of  England  during  the  reign  of  James  II 
and  William  III  there  is  one  startling  omission.  He  says  nothing  of  the 
policy  of  James  II  towards  the  English  colonists  in  America,  and  nothing 
of  the  effect  of  the  Revolution  on  the  British  beyond  seas.  Though  he 
describes  at  length  the  struggle  between  France  and  England  in  Ireland 
and  the  Netherlands  during  the  war  of  the  Grand  Alliance  he  neglects 
the  contemporaneous  struggle  in  the  western  world  for  Canada,  Acadia, 
and  the  West  Indies.  Even  Seeley  in  his  surveys  of  English  colonial  and 
foreign  policy  passes  over  the  events  of  these  twelve  years,  in  so  far  as 
they  affected  the  development  of  the  American  and  West  Indian  colonies, 
with  hardly  a  word.  In  Macaulay's  case  the  fact  that  when  he  wrote 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  original  materials  for  the  study  of  this  period  of 
colonial  history  was  accessible  in  print  is  no  doubt  partly  responsible  for 
the  omission.  The  four  volumes  of  Mr.  Fortescue's  Calendar  contain 
those  materials,  and  his  excellent  prefaces  give  the  story  which  Macaulay 
left  untold.  The  reign  of  Charles  II  closed  with  the  annulment  of  the 
Massachusetts  charter,  while  that  of  James  II  opened  with  the  superses- 
sion of  chartered  government  in  Connecticut,  Plymouth,  and  Rhode  Island. 
Royal  policy  aimed  at  the  union  of  the  whole  of  the  northern  colonies 
under  a  single  government.  To  the  instruments  employed  in  this 
policy  Mr.  Fortescue  is  more  favourable  than  recent  English  writers, 
and  naturally  far  more  than  American  writers.  They  look  at  the 
questions  at  issue  from  the  point  of  view  of  constitutionalists  to  whom 
the  preservation  of  the  autonomy  of  the  colonies  is  the  most  important 
issue  :  he  regards  them  as  a  colonial  administrator  to  whom  the  paramount 
question  is  how  the  colonies  are  to  be  defended  against  the  French.  In  his 
pages,  therefore,  Sir  Edmund  Andros  appears  in  a  different  light  from  the 
offensive  and  arbitrary  despot  drawn  by  Palfrey.  His  master,  James  II, 
receives  high  praise. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  so  capable  an  administrator  as  King  James 
colonial  business  was  handled  at  Whitehall  with  an  energy  and  swiftness 
hitherto  altogether  unknown.  The  reconstruction  of  the  northern  colonies  of 
America  was  in  itself  no  light  task,  and  the  sudden  outburst  of  activity  in 
French  encroachment  made  his  short  reign  a  period  of  ceaseless  anxiety  and 
trouble.  Yet  the  difficulties  were  manfully  faced;  and  Dongan,  the  most 
efficient  of  the  English  governors,  was  well  and  loyally  supported.  The 
appointment  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle  to  Jamaica  was  a  great  blot  indeed  in 
the  management  of  the  colonies,  but  his  misdeeds  were  no  sooner  known  than 
every  one  of  his  measures  was  cancelled.  From  many  points  of  view,  indeed, 
it  is  a  pity  that  King  James's  reign  was  so  short,  or  we  might  be  able  to  form  a 
sounder  judgment  on  his  experiments  in  colonial  administration.^ 

To  Mr.  Fortescue  the  hero  of  the  reign  of  James  II  is  Thomas  Dongan, 
governor  of  New  York,  whose  resistance  to  the  aggressions  of  Denonville, 
the  governor  of  Canada,  is  traced  in  detail.  *  Until  the  arrival  of  Amherst 
it  is  probable  that  no  English  soldier  ever  did  such  good  service  to  America 

*  Caleiidar,  1685-1688,  p.  xxxvii. 
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as  he.  Although  a  poor  man,  a  catholic,  an  officer  only  lately  retired  from 
the  French  service,  and  with  money  still  due  to  him  from  the  French  king, 
he  served  England  with  a  vigour,  a  prudence,  and  a  loyalty  that  were  of 
lasting  value.'  ^  An  equally  favourable  view  of  Dongan  is  taken  by  Pro- 
fessor C.  M.  Andrews  in  his  recently  pubUshed  Colonial  Self- Government 
(pp.  95-100).  Of  Andros  Professor  Andrews  says,  '  The  more  his  career  is 
studied  the  more  the  conviction  grows  that,  as  compared  with  many 
other  colonial  governors,  he  was  upright,  sympathetic,  and  faithful ' 
(p.  93). 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  Eevolution  was  to  involve  the  colonies 
in  the  war  between  England  and  France.  Of  this  war  as  a  whole  no 
account  has  yet  been  given  by  any  English  historian,  and  the  lucid  and 
vigorous  introductions  of  Mr.  Fortescue  supply  the  first  connected 
narrative  of  it,  whilst  the  papers  he  calendars  explain  fully  every  turn  in 
the  struggle.  The  most  important  episodes  were  the  capture  of  Port 
Royal,  in  Acadia,  by  Sir  William  Phipps  in  1690,  followed  by  his  abortive 
attack  on  Quebec  in  the  following  October,  and  by  an  equally  abortive 
land  expedition  under  Colonel  Winthrop  in  the  same  summer.  The 
stress  of  the  war  was  mainly  felt  on  the  frontiers  of  New  York  and  New 
England,  where  the  French  and  Indians  took  many  posts  and  settle- 
ments, culminating  in  the  massacre  at  Schenectady  in  February  1690.  In 
the  West  Indies  the  storm  fell  first  upon  the  Leeward  Islands,  and 
began  with  the  capture  of  St.  Christophers  by  the  French.  On  the 
English  side  the  hero  of  the  war  was  Christopher  Codrington,  who 
became  governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands  in  July  1689.  He  recaptured 
St.  Christophers  in  July  1690,  but  failed  in  an  attack  on  Guadalupe 
and  Martinique  in  1691,  through  the  incapacity  or  misconduct  of  Admiral 
Wright,  who  commanded  the  naval  force  ordered  to  co-operate  with  him. 
'  It  is  to  be  hoped,'  says  Mr.  Fortescue,  '  that  some  competent  writer  may 
undertake  an  account  of  the  work,  both  administrative  and  military,  of 
Christopher  Codrington.  His  figure  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable  and 
commanding  in  our  colonial  history  during  the  seventeenth  century.' 
The  year  1693  was  marked  by  the  sending  of  a  great  armament  from 
England  in  order  to  sweep  the  French  out  of  Canada  and  the  West 
Indies.  It  arrived  too  late,  failed  at  Martinique  and  Newfoundland, 
never  attacked  Quebec,  and  returned  to  England,  having  accomplished 
nothing.  Its  commander.  Sir  Francis  Wheler,  though  more  capable 
than  Wright,  was  evidently  unequal  to  the  difficulties  of  his  task.  In 
the  introduction  to  the  Calendar  of  Domestic  State  Papers,  1691-2, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Hardy  dwells  upon  Wheler's  *  continuous  solicitations  for  the 
proper  equipment  of  the  expedition,'  and  the  remarkable  care  manifested 
for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  men  (pp.  xliii-xlv),  but  nevertheless 
Wheler's  fleet  lost  hundreds  of  men,  and  Mr.  Fortescue  attributes  the 
miscarriage  of  the  enterprise  to  *  the  gross  mismanagement  of  the 
departments  in  England.'  On  the  attack  on  Martinique  and  the  West 
Indian  part  of  the  expedition  there  is  a  journal  of  Wheler's  with  minutes 
of  councils  of  war  held  by  him,  printed  in  extenso  in  the  Historical  Manu- 
scripts Commission's  Report  on  the  Duke  of  Portland's  MSS.  (iii.  516-28). 
The  next  event  of  importance  was  a  French  attack  on  Jamaica.     The 

2  Calendar,  1685-1688,  p.  xviii. 
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island  had  nearly  been  ruined  by  the  great  earthquake  of  1692  and  the 
pestilence  which  followed  upon  it.  Fortunately  it  had  in  William 
Beeston  a  governor  of  courage  and  resource,  and  when  Ducasse  and  the 
French  effected  a  landing  at  Carlisle,  some  thirty  miles  from  Port  Royal, 
in  July  1694,  they  were  ignominiously  beaten  off.  In  reply  the  EngHsh 
government  planned  an  expedition  against  Hispaniola,  which  left 
England  in  January  1695,  under  Commodore  Wilmot  and  Colonel  Luke 
Lillingston.  The  two  commanders  quarrelled  and  the  expedition  failed, 
mainly  owing  to  Wilmot's  inordinate  anxiety  for  plunder  and  his  constant 
opposition  to  Lillingston's  plans.  Mr.  Fortescue  concludes  in  favour  of 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  account  of  his  proceedings  which  Lillingston 
published  later  in  refutation  of  Burchett's  Naval  History. 

Two  points  are  clearly  brought  out  in  all  these  prefaces.  Mr. 
Fortescue  dwells  continually  upon  the  defects  of  the  administrative 
system  then  existing  in  England.  '  The  chaos  of  administration  in  all 
departments  of  the  service '  is  one  of  his  phrases.  '  Through  this  volume,' 
he  says  in  his  preface  to  the  Calendar  for  1693-6,  *  there  runs  one  long  and 
continuous  thread  of  testimony  as  to  the  inefficiency  and  disorganisa- 
tion of  the  English  administrative  departments,  and  above  all  of  the 
dangerous  condition  of  English  finance.'  In  another  passage  he  speaks 
of  *  the  collapse  of  a  rotten  system  of  administration  under  the  strain  of 
a  prolonged  war.'  In  his  view  the  new  Board  of  Trade  established  in 
1696  introduced  a  certain  improvement  into  the  management  of  colonial 
affairs.  It  *  stands  out  conspicuous,  striving  with  energy  to  solve  high 
problems  of  administration,  and  working,  for  the  present  at  any  rate, 
with  industry  amid  untold  difficulties  to  reduce  chaos  to  order.'  Much 
of  this  improvement  was  due  to  its  secretary,  William  Popple,  some 
time  a  merchant  in  London,  who  put  the  office  into  better  order,  preserved 
and  arranged  the  documents,  kept  the  entry  books  intelligently,  and  dated 
all  papers  as  they  came  in.  The  other  point  upon  which  Mr.  Fortescue 
dwells  is  the  incapacity  and  unwillingness  of  the  different  colonies  to 
unite  for  purposes  of  self-defence,  a  charge  which  is  amply  proved  by 
their  later  history,  as  well  as  by  that  of  this  period.  It  was  through 
the  folly  of  the  Massachusetts  government  in  cancelling  the  excellent 
military  arrangements  of  Andros  that  the  devastating  Indian  raids  of 
1689  were  made  possible,  and  through  the  disputes  between  New  York 
and  New  England  that  Winthrop's  expedition  against  Quebec  met  with 
so  little  success.  The  apathy  of  the  southern  colonies  throughout  the 
war  was  equally  discreditable.  They  allowed  New  York  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  attack  in  1693,  and  were  imitated  by  the  middle  colonies. 
When  Fletcher  in  that  year  applied  to  them  for  help,  Connecticut  returned 
no  answer  at  all,  Pennsylvania  sent  good  wishes  only,  Rhode  Island 
offered  nothing  at  all,  and  East  Jersey  supplied  no  men  and  only  248Z. 
in  money,  while,  though  Virginia  contributed  600L,  Maryland  sent  1001. 
in  three  bills  of  exchange,  of  which  two  were  protested  when  they 
were  presented.  When  the  crown  took  the  matter  into  its  own  hands 
and  fixed  the  quota  of  men  which  each  colony  should  furnish  in  case  of 
need,  one  and  all  made  excuses  and  evaded  or  refused  obedience.  *  The 
crown's  scheme  for  uniting  the  colonies  for  defence  utterly  and  hope- 
lessly failed.'     Thus  *  the  burden  of  imperial  defence  was  thrown  more 
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and  more  upon  the  mother  country.'  Side  by  side  with  this  there 
took  place  during  the  war  an  enormous  increase  of  illicit  trade  in  the 
colonies  and  a  great  development  of  piracy.  The  mother  country 
strove  to  indemnify  herself  for  the  cost  of  defence  by  stricter  enforce- 
ment of  the  acts  of  trade.  The  steady  adherence  to  these  two  lines 
of  policy  drove  the  French  from  Canada  and  banished  English  rule 
from  the  old  American  colonies. 

These  volumes  of  the  Calendar  of  Colonial  State  Papers  are  of 
greater  interest  and  value  than  the  earlier  volumes,  because  they  represent 
a  more  complete  series  of  papers  and  deal  with  a  more  important  series 
of  events.  More  and  more  the  colonies  were  affected  by  the  consequences 
of  England's  European  policy.  America  and  the  West  Indies  became  the 
field  in  which  the  long  feud  between  France  and  England  was  mainly 
fought  out.  Mr.  Fortescue  is  at  times  needlessly  bitter  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  the  colonists  and  their  political  leaders.  Their  petty,  selfish, 
parochial-minded  action  was  the  natural  result  of  the  conditions  under 
which  a  number  of  small,  autonomous  communities,  separated  by 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  larger  life  of  the  old  world,  had  gradually 
grown  up.  The  rule  of  the  Stewarts  in  England  justified,  or  at  least 
excused,  the  '  fears  and  jealousies '  expressed  by  the  colonists  at  any 
extension  of  the  power  of  the  crown  in  America.  The  subject  is  very 
fairly  treated  by  the  latest  American  writers,  though  the  older  ones  were 
full  of  prejudice  and  partiality.  C.  H.  Firth. 


Le  President  Hinault :  sa  Vie,  ses  CEuvres.    Par  Henri  Lion. 
(Paris  :  Plon.     1903.) 

The  president  Henault  is  one  of  those  historical  personages  to  whom 
Voltaire's  remark  about  Dante  is  in  a  sense  applicable ;  *  his  fame  will 
steadily  increase,  because  the  world  will  read  him  less  and  less.'  We 
think  of  him  as  a  brilliant  figure  in  eighteenth- century  France,  one  of  the 
most  versatile  and  finished  minds  in  the  salo7is  that  reigned  in  Paris  from 
the  Regency  to  the  advent  of  Madame  du  Barry ;  and  we  forget  that 
besides  being  a  president  de  chambre  au  parlement  he  was  also  a  copious 
writer,  who  tried  his  hand  at  almost  every  form  of  literary  production. 
The  president's  relations  to  the  queen,  Madame  du  Deffand,  and  Voltaire 
in  particular  have  in  the  last  few  years  been  very  systematically  explained 
by  a  group  of  competent  writers,  notably  Lescure,  whose  two  volumes 
have  been  at  M.  Lion's  disposal,  and  in  addition  M.  Pierre  de  Nolhac, 
whose  monographs  on  eighteenth -century  Versailles,  on  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  and  on  Marie  Leszczynska  have  done  so  much  to  clear  up  dis- 
puted points  in  the  relations  of  both  these  ladies  to  the  world  of  letters 
and  of  art.  We  gather  from  a  note  that  M.  Lion's  chapter  on  Marie 
Leszczynska  was  already  in  type  before  M.  de  Nolhac's  last  book  appeared, 
but  he  is  substantially  in  accord  with  that  distinguished  writer's  con- 
clusions. M.  Lion's  design  is  to  combine  a  critical  study  of  the  *  magistrate 
man  of  letters '  with  a  biographical  narrative ;  and  he  has  endeavoured 
to  supplement  the  ordinary  sources  of  information  by  studying  carefully 
all  the  unpublished  documents  discoverable  either  at  the  Bibliotheque 
Rationale  or  in  family  archives  to  which  he  has  had  access,  notably  at 
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the  Chateau  de  Carrouges.  The  first  part  of  his  volume  is  a  pleasantly 
written  life  of  his  subject,  eminently  clear  and  readable,  in  which 
Renault's  long  connexion  with  Madame  du  Deffand  is  explained  and 
illustrated,  and  his  place  in  the  society  of  his  day  is  analysed.  Some 
new  facts  and  some  corrections  of  what  had  hitherto  been  accepted  as 
facts  are  from  time  to  time  introduced  into  this  narrative.  But  the  chief 
value  of  this  part  of  the  book  mainly  turns  on  its  skilful  contribution 
to  the  social  history  of  the  epoch  and  to  the  study  of  the  psychology  of 
the  leading  figures.  M.  Lion  brings  out  very  clearly  the  traits  of  character 
and  view,  in  which  Henault  was  typical  of  the  brilliant  men  and  women 
with  whom  he  mixed,  as  well  as  the  points  in  which  he  differed.  The 
second  and  longer  part  is  devoted  to  an  elaborate  analysis  and  critical 
appreciation  of  the  president  as  author.  The  Memoirs  naturally  demand 
detailed  treatment,  but  while  rightly  claiming  for  them  a  high  place 
in  their  class,  by  reason  of  their  vivacity,  brilliance,  wit,  and  delicacy  of 
insight,  M.  Lion  argues  that  Renault's  position  as  an  author  has  been  too 
often  judged  solely  by  the  Memoirs,  to  the  neglect  of  a  solid  body  of  work 
in  many  other  departments.  And  the  argument  is  to  a  large  extent 
justified  by  the  survey  of  his  poetry,  his  dramas,  his  essays,  and  his 
'  chronological  epitome,'  of  which  the  Memoirs  are  really  the  complement. 
M.  Lion  is  careful,  however,  not  to  overstate  his  case,  and  he  guards 
himself  more  than  once  against  the  inference  that  he  wishes  to  elevate 
his  '  hero  '  to  the  rank  of  the  president  Montesquieu.  Most  readers,  we 
fancy,  will  agree  with  the  general  conclusions  stated  on  pp.  404-12. 
M.  Lion  has  no  wish  to  '  rehabilitate '  Henault,  for  this  was  not  necessary  : 
his  aim  is  to  place  his  life  and  his  work  in  a  corrected  historical  and 
literary  perspective ;  and  in  this  he  has  succeeded.  It  should  be  added 
that  an  appendix  contains  some  new  and  characteristic  letters  from 
Voltaire  to  Henault,  the  notes  to  which  are  both  thorough  and  scholarly. 

C.  Gbant  Robertson. 


Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress^  1774-1789.  Edited  by  Woething- 
TON  Chauncey  Ford.  Vol.  1 :  1774.  (Washington :  Government 
Printing  Office.     1904.) 

The  publication  in  full  of  the  journals  and  records  of  the  first  American 
congress  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  care  to  watch  the  birth  throes 
of  a  new  great  nation.  Mr.  W.  C.  Ford  is  an  ideal  editor.  He  supplies 
whatever  commentary  is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  text,  but 
takes  care,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  ipsissima  verba  of  congress  are  not 
overloaded,  as  might  easily  happen  from  the  fulness  of  knowledge,  by  the 
mass  of  notes.  The  official  publication  ensures  the  excellence  of  the 
form  and  the  printing,  and  the  interest  of  the  volumes  is  not  a  little  in- 
creased by  the  facsimiles  of  the  contemporary  documents. 

Of  the  papers  contained  in  this  volume,  the  plan  of  association,  the 
address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Quebec  are  well  known  to  most  students,  but  it  adds  greatly  to  their 
interest  to  find  them  set  out  in  the  exact  circumstances  of  their  origin. 
The  cautious  character  of  the  credentials  of  the  various  delegates  has 
been  often  commented  on.     The  New  Hampshire  delegates  are  *  to  restore 
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that  peace,  harmony,  and  mutual  confidence  which  once  happily  existed 
between  the  parent  country  and  her  colonies.'  The  Massachusetts  Bay 
delegates  are  to  *  deliberate  and  determine  upon  wise  and  proper  measures 
for  the  restoration  of  union  and  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies,  most  ardently  desired  by  all  good  men.*  The  Pennsylvania 
delegates  are  to  '  form  and  adopt  a  plan  for  establishing  that  union  and 
harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  which  is  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  both.'  The  Virginia  delegates 
are  to  take  measures  '  to  procure  the  return  of  that  harmony  and  union  so 
beneficial  to  the  whole  empire  and  so  strongly  desired  by  all  British 
North  America.'  If  the  credentials  of  the  delegates  from  Ehode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  the 
Carolinas  are  silent  on  this  subject,  it  cannot  therefore  be  held  that  these 
colonies  were  committed  to  a  more  forward  policy.  In  this  state  of 
things  the  acts  of  congress  during  1774  were,  as  Mr.  Ford  points  out, 
'largely  tentative.'  Frequently  it  adjourned  without  doing  any  business, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  refused  even  to  appoint  a  committee  to  draw 
up  rules  for  its  proceedings.  It  is  true  that  it  decided  the  principle  that 
in  determining  questions  each  colony  or  province  should  have  one  vote, 
but  it  added  the  proviso,  '  the  congress  not  being  able  to  secure  proper 
materials  for  ascertaining  the  importance  of  each  colony.'  The  doors 
were  to  '  be  kept  shut  during  the  time  of  business  '  and  the  members  to 
*  consider  themselves  under  the  strictest  obligations  of  honour  to  keep  its 
proceedings  secret  until  the  majority  shall  direct  them  to  be  made 
public*  So  far  as  the  proceedings  of  congress  were  concerned  the  first 
suggestion  of  the  use  of  force  becoming  necessary  appears  in  the  Suffolk 
County  resolutions,  which,  while  expressing  the  intention  *  to  act  merely 
upon  the  defensive,  so  long  as  such  conduct  may  be  vindicated  by  reason 
and  the  principles  of  self-preservation,'  nevertheless  foreshadowed 
measures  which  were  in  direct  defiance  of  the  British  government.  The 
resolution  of  congress  of  18  Sept.  carefully  refrained  from  commenting 
on  these  measures,  but  recommended  generally  '  a  perseverance  in  the 
same  firm  and  temperate  conduct  as  expressed  in  the  resolutions  deter- 
mined .  upon.'  The  non-importation  agreement,  however,  represented 
a  policy  to  which  in  congress  there  was  no  opposition,  though  the  further 
refusal  to  export  to  Great  Britain  and  the  West  Indies  was  distasteful  to 
many.  Meanwhile  an  ambitious  proposal  by  Galloway  to  bring  forward 
what  was  in  effect  a  new  constitution  for  British  North  America  was 
shelved,  and  the  only  constructive  work  of  the  congress  in  1774  was  the 
elaborate  statement  of  rights  and  grievances,  14  Oct.,  the  plan  of 
association  signed  20  Oct.,  and  the  addresses  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  colonies,  and  to  those  of  Quebec. 
At  the  same  time  as  early  as  8  Oct.  the  congress  approved  of  the  opposi- 
tion by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  execution  of  the 
late  acts  of  parliament,  and  added  that  '  if  the  same  shall  be  attempted 
to  be  carried  into  execution  by  force,  in  such  case  all  America  ought  to 
support  them  in  their  opposition.'  The  moral  that  union  is  strength, 
long  before  recognised  by  Franklin,  was  at  last  being  taken  to  heart, 
though  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  English  statesman  realised  the  true 
lesson  of  these  months  of  pause.  H.  E,  Egeeton. 
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Condorcet  et  la  B&vohbtion  Franqaise.     Par  L.  Cahen. 
(Paris:  Alcan.     1904.) 

Few  studies  can  be  more  depressing  than  the  political  career  of 
Condorcet.  We  have  to  contemplate  a  man  of  brilliant  parts  in  mathe- 
matics and  economics  being  drawn  into  politics,  and  attempting  to  solve 
problems  of  political  science  by  exercises  in  proportion  and  variation. 
And  it  is  not  as  if  this  melancholy  spectacle  were  brightened  by  any  gleam 
of  success.  From  the  day  when  Condorcet  entered  the  chamber  of  the 
noblesse  at  Mantes  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  seems  in  all  his  enterprises 
to  be  on  the  threshold  of  success ;  yet  it  is  denied  him,  and  his  work 
is  apparently  thrown  away.  He  inspired  the  cahier  of  the  noblesse  of 
Mantes,  but  was  refused  the  honour  of  election  ;  a  prominent  member  of 
the  electors  of  Paris,  he  met  there  with  the  same  rebuff  as  at  Mantes. 
In  the  committee  of  twenty-four  established  by  the  Paris  municipality  he 
elaborated  a  plan  for  the  new  municipal  constitution,  which  the  good 
sense  of  the  constituent  assembly  immediately  rejected.  Like  all  his  con- 
stitutional schemes  it  was  constructed  on  a  mathematical  basis,  and  was 
a  work  of  labyrinthine  complication.  His  attempt  to  gain  political  influence 
by  the  foundation  of  the  club  of  1789  was  a  hopeless  fiasco.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  till  his  election  to  the  legislative  assembly  that  he  obtained 
any  real  influence.  As  one  of  the  representatives  of  Paris  he  threw  in  his 
lot  with  the  Girondins,  and  the  peace-loving  philosopher  of  1789  became 
the  belHcose  agitator  of  1792.  So  he  shared  with  the  Girondins  the  terrible 
responsibility  of  driving  France  into  war  in  order  to  overthrow  the 
monarchy.  In  the  convention  the  same  failure  awaits  him.  He  was 
acute  enough  to  see  that  the  Girondins  and  the  Jacobins  were  drifting 
apart,  and  that  the  republican  party  would  soon  be  profoundly  divided, 
and  to  prevent  this  he  preached  the  essential  desirability  of  peace  and 
concord.  Though  he  cannot,  as  M.  Cahen  shows,  be  reckoned  a  Girondin 
in  the  convention  he  was  proscribed  as  a  Girondin  because  his  longing 
for  union  led  him  to  denounce  the  violence  of  the  days  of  31  May  and 
2  June.  He  was  the  most  prominent  member  of  the  constitutional 
committee  of  the  convention,  and  he  persuaded  it  to  accept  his  elaborate 
scheme ;  but  again  success  was  to  be  denied  him.  The  convention  rejected 
his  proposal  in  favour  of  the  Montagnard  project.  Even  after  his  pro- 
scription the  same  fate  still  dogged  him.  After  having  nearly  outlived 
the  Terror  in  the  heart  of  Paris  he  was  seized  with  a  panic  and  fled. 
He  did  not  escape,  but  was  arrested  at  Clamart-le-Vignoble.  A  few  days 
later  he  was  found  dead.  Although  it  is  commonly  believed  that  he 
committed  suicide  M.  Cahen  gives  some  strong  reasons  for  rejecting  that 
story  and  for  ascribing  his  death  to  exhaustion  and  over-exertion. 
However  that  may  be,  it  was  a  miserable  end  to  the  life  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man.  His  career  shows  that  speculative  ability  is  no  test  of 
political  capacity.  Not  that  he  was  absolutely  devoid  of  the  latter; 
for  although  his  political  forecasts  were  frequently  falsified  he  divined 
the  drift  of  events  clearly  enough.  He  foresaw  the  republic ;  he  per- 
ceived the  inherent  weakness  of  the  Girondin  policy ;  but  he  could  not 
see  that  in  1791  the  republic  was  out  of  the  question,  and  that  in  1793 
either  Girondin  or  Jacobin  must  have  the  upper  hand,  and  that  the 
conqueror  would  destroy  the  vanquished  party. 
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M.  Cahen  has  produced  a  very  exhaustive  work.  He  has  gone  through 
all  the  Condorcet  MSS.  at  the  Institute  of  France,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  his  is  the  best  account  of  the  development  of  Condorcet's 
political  idea  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world.  "We  may  find  matter 
for  criticism  in  the  form  of  the  book.  As  at  present  arranged  it  is  often 
difficult  to  know  when  M.  Cahen  is  giving  us  his  own  reflexions  or  when 
he  is  summarising  Condorcet's  opinions.  The  language  employed  by 
M.  Cahen — or  by  Condorcet — about  the  decree  of  15  July  1791,  on 
p.  262,  is  a  case  in  point.  Turning  to  details,  it  may  be  noted  that  to 
talk  of  the  imjpartiaux  de  1791  is  to  suggest  a  considerably  later  date  to 
the  origin  of  that  society  than  is  really  correct.  We  find,  as  early  as 
February  1790,  that  Brissot  mentions  the  constitutional  club  of  that 
name.  Lastly,  it  is  presumably  impossible  to  expect  a  pupil  of  the  school 
of  the  Bevolution  franqaise  to  regard  the  events  of  17  July  1791  as  any- 
thing but  a  *  massacre.'  Those  who  revile  the  memory  of  Bailly  and  La 
Fayette  on  account  of  their  most  salutary  measures  on  that  occasion  do 
nothing  else  than  proclaim  that  a  government  has  no  right  to  suppress  a 
riot  by  force.  L.  G.  Wickham  Legg. 

Le  Portefeuille   de  la  Comtesse  d' Albany.      Lettres  mises  en  ordre  et 

publi^es  par  Leon  G.  Pelissier,  Professeur  d'Histoire  a  1' University 

de  Montpellier.     (Paris :  Fonteinoing.     1902.) 
Lettres  In&dites  de  la  Comtesse  d'Alhany  a  ses  Amis  de  Sienne,  1797- 

1820.     Tome   premier.     Mises  en  ordre  et  publiees   par   LifiON    G. 

Pelissier.     (Paris :  Fontemoing.     1904.) 

The  letters  in  both  these  volumes,  edited  by  M.  Pelissier,  are  part  of  the 
large  collection  of  documents  and  other  relics  bequeathed  to  the  muni- 
cipal library  of  Montpellier  by  F.  X.  Fabre,  Alfieri's  successor  in  the  life 
of  the  countess  of  Albany.  The  latter  volume  contains  letters  written  by 
the  widow  of  the  young  Pretender  to  an  intimate  friend,  the  wife  of  a 
rich,  avaricious,  and  unmannerly  Sienese  tradesman  ;  that  first  published 
contains  letters  from  her  correspondents  in  Italy,  France,  England,  and 
Spain.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  letters  of  the  countess  were 
worth  printing ;  yet  they  enable  us  to  correct  the  too  flattering  apprecia- 
tions of  Sainte-Beuve  and  others,  who  have  been  influenced  a  little, 
perhaps,  by  the  glamour  of  fallen  royalty,  and  yet  more  by  the  charm  of 
an  attractive  personality  and  by  pity  for  an  amiable  woman  who  after 
being  the  wife  of  the  most  brutalised  of  princes  became  the  inseparable 
companion  of  not  the  least  irritable  of  poets.  The  letters  of  Madame 
d' Albany  to  the  Signora  Mocenni  are  such  as  any  good-natured  and 
intelligent  but  half- educated  woman  might  write  to  an  intimate  friend — 
much  about  health,  receipts  for  new  dishes,  commissions,  sympathetic 
abuse  of  her  correspondent's  husband,  and  occasionally  not  very  intelli- 
gent criticisms  of  the  books  she  is  reading  or  some  mention,  rarely 
instructive,  of  public  events. 

The  volume"  of  letters  to  the  countess  is  far  better  reading.  Among 
her  correspondents  we  find  interesting  types  of  the  society  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century  :  Madame  de  Maltzau,  an  old  lady  who  though  fallen 
on  evil  days  is  sustained  by  the  cheerful  epicureanism  of  an  earlier 
generation  ;  the  chevalier  de  Sobiratz,  a  provincial  bel  esprit  and  virtuoso, 
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not  a  fool,  yet  one  who,  like  so  many  of  the  French  aristocracy,  had  been 
able  to  live  from  1789  to  1815  without  learning  or  unlearning  anything  ; 
Madame  de  Souza  (countess  de  Flahault),  who  at  least  had  learnt  to  what 
manner  of  man  she  had  given  her  first  love  (the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  of  Talleyrand,  she  writes,  is  that  of  perfidy  and  ingratitude) ;  the 
marquis  Gino  Capponi,  who  can  see  nothing  but  what  is  admirable  in 
England,  and  who  even  in  1819  thinks  that  too  great  prosperity  is  the 
chief  danger  which  threatens  that  happy  country ;  Miss  Cornelia  Knight, 
a  tory  blue-stocking ;  Poerio,  the  victim  of  Neapolitan  tyranny,  Sismondi, 
Madame  de  Genlis,  and  Madame  de  Stael  are  among  those  whose  letters 
are  included  in  this  volume.  The  widow  of  Charles  Edward,  the  adored 
mistress  of  Alfieri,  was  invested  with  a  halo  of  romance  and  poetry; 
every  visitor  to  Florence  sought  admission  to  her  salon,  where  they  found 
a  sympathetic  and  obhging  hostess.  The  circle  of  her  acquaintance  con- 
stantly spread,  nor  did  she  grudge  trouble  to  keep  her  friendships  in 
repair.  Hence  her  extensive  correspondence  with  friends  of  every  rank 
and  country. 

The  editor  has  done  his  work  conscientiously,  but  a  little  more  care  in 
revising  the  proofs  would  not  have  been  wasted.  Sometimes  the  notes 
are  transposed  and  English  names  are  printed  with  a  curious  infelicity 
too  common  in  French  books.  Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower  is 
disguised  as  Lord  Francis  Henson  Gown  {Portefeuille,  p.  581)  and  the 
Lord  and  Lady  Arlesby  repeatedly  mentioned  (p.  637  and  passim)  are 
no  doubt  Lord  and  Lady  Ailesbury,  who  were  friends  of  the  countess  of 
Albany.  P.  F.  Willert. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Admiral  John  Marhham  during  the 
Years  1801-4  and  1806-7.  Edited  by  Sir  Clements  Maekham,  K.C.B. 
(Navy  Records  Society.    1904.) 

Maekham  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  admiralty  during  Addington's 
ministry,  and  again  during  that  of  Lord  Grenville,  and  this  volume 
consists  of  more  than  four  hundred  letters  addressed  to  him  by  naval 
officers  during  those  periods.  The  largest  contributors  to  it  are  Lord 
St.  Vincent  and  Lord  Keith.  The  first  of  the  two  periods,  when  St. 
Vincent  was  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  is  of  exceptional  interest. 
Markham  had  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  it  fell  to  him  to  move  for  the 
commission  which  investigated  the  abuses  in  the  dockyards,  and  sub- 
sequently to  defend  St.  Vincent  against  Pitt's  censure  in  1804  and 
Jeffrey's  unwarrantable  attack  in  1805-6.  The  latter  resulted  in  a  vote, 
carried  without  a  division,  that  '  the  conduct  of  the  earl  of  St.  Vincent 
in  his  late  naval  administration  has  added  an  additional  lustre  to  his 
exalted  character,  and  is  entitled  to  the  approbation  of  this  house.' 
The  efforts  he  had  made  to  do  away  with  malpractices  under  the  navy 
board  and  the  obloquy  he  had  faced  well  deserved  some  such  recognition ; 
but  the  criticisms  on  him  are  too  summarily  dismissed  by  Sir  Clements 
Markham  as  *  a  very  discreditable  business.'  Nelson  wrote,  after  reading 
Pitt's  speech — 

With  all  my  personal  regard  for  Lord  St.  Vincent  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  he  has 
been  led  astray  by  the  opinion  of  ignorant  people.     There  is  scarcely  a  thing  he 
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has  done  since  he  has  been  at  the  admiralty  that  I  have  not  heard  him  repro- 
bate before  he  came  to  the  board.  I  do  not  mean  but  that  the  attempt  to 
prevent  the  gross  abuses  in  our  dockyards,  &c.,  was  laudable,  but  it  is  the  mode 
of  reforming  those  abuses  which  I  disapprove  of. 

Dundonald  has  told  us  how  far  economy  was  pushed  in  the  matter  of 
hospital  stores,  and  with  what  deplorable  results.  In  larger  matters  the 
same  spirit  prevailed,  and  the  breathing-space  afforded  by  the  peace  of 
Amiens  was  turned  to  account  for  the  reduction  of  estimates  rather  than 
for  the  refitting  of  a  war-worn  fleet.  St.  Vincent  expresses  himself  in 
these  letters  with  characteristic  vigour.  Canning  and  Perceval  '  seem 
to  have  been  inoculated  with  the  venom  of  Pitt ; '  Castlereagh  and  others 
are  *  this  offal  of  Pitt.'  He  complains,  *  There  is  a  great  lack  of  seaman- 
ship in  the  service,  and  the  young  people  now  coming  on  are  for  the  most 
part  frippery  and  gimcrack.  I  wish  we  could  revive  the  old  school.'  Of 
the  risk  of  a  French  descent  on  Ireland  he  wrote  in  1807,  '  Although  I 
admit  the  difficulty  to  be  great,  we  see  this  tiger  attempting  what,  at  any 
other  period  of  history,  would  have  been  thought  impossibilities,  and 
succeeding  in  them  too.' 

Lord  Keith  was  commander-in-chief  in  the  North  Sea  when  Bona- 
parte was  making  his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  his 
letters  reflect  his  varying  moods  about  the  chances  of  it.  In  November 
1803  he  wrote— 

The  times  are  different  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth  :  our  enemy  is  more 
active  ;  there  is  a  telegraph  from  Brest  to  the  Texel ;  the  fleet  quitting  port 
might  be  announced  along  shore  in  five  hours.  On  its  appearance  with  a  fair 
wind  on  any  part  of  the  coast,  passing  up  Channel,  the  intelligence  might  be 
carried  with  equal  rapidity  ;  and  a  continuance  in  the  Downs  or  Margate  forty- 
eight  hours  would  enable  a  great  force  to  be  sent  across  the  water  and  take  a 
situation  until  more  arrived.  But  the  means  you  mention,  and  others,  would 
defeat  this  purpose,  which  requires  consideration,  inasmuch  as  the  stake  is 


Two  months  later  he  says,  *  Bonaparte  begins  to  discover  he  hath  to 
do  with  an  element  he  little  understands ;  at  the  same  time  he  is  com- 
pelled to  do  something,  or  at  least  to  talk  of  it.'  In  April  he  tells 
Markham — 

You  may  rest  assured  the  French  intend  to  embark  their  men  and  guns 
without  the  piers,  ranged  round  the  bay  with  stem  fast  to  the  shore.  It  will 
require  three  days  to  bring  out  all  the  vessels  out  of  the  harbours ;  of  course 
impossible  for  men  to  sit  or  stand  all  that  time  on  decks  or  cramped  in  open 
boats.  The  risk  is  great,  no  doubt,  for  if  the  wind  blows  in  shore  they  may  all 
be  cast  on  shore,  but  even  there  they  only  lose  their  boats,  but  save  the  soldiers 
and  the  guns. 

The  most  interesting  letters  after  those  of  St.  Vincent  and  Keith  are 
from  Admiral  George  Murray,  who  commanded  the  naval  forces  in  the 
disastrous  expedition  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  1807.  He  shared  in  the  san- 
guine hopes  with  which  it  originated,  believing  that  a  small  squadron 
with  1,500  troops  *  might  make  an  opening  into  the  Spanish  settlements, 
which  might  be  pushed  to  any  length,'  and  that  without  burdening  our- 
selves with  the  responsibilities  of  government  we  might  dispossess  the 
Spaniards  and  open  avenues  for  British  trade.      He  was  in  no  way 
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responsible  for  Whitelocke's  failure,  which,  as  he  points  out,  was  partly 
due  to  neglect  of  naval  co-operation ;  but  he  consented  to  sign  the  treaty 
of  evacuation.  He  writes,  *  I  hope  the  putting  up  with  the  first  loss 
will  be  better  than  going  on,  for  at  best  it  could  only  be  a  second  America 
business.'  Other  naval  officers  were  of  the  same  opinion,  and  while  they 
blamed  Whitelocke  they  blamed  still  more  the  '  gross  misinformation' 
which  had  led  the  ministry  and  the  mercantile  interest  so  completely 
astray.  E.  M.   Lloyd. 

Geschichte  Biisslands  unter  Kaiser  Niholaus  I.    Von  Th.  Schiemann. 
Band  I.     (Berlin:  Reimer.    1904.) 

The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Schiemann's  work,  which  promises  to  be  a  most 
important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is 
occupied  with  an  introductory  study  on  the  reign  of  Alexander,  including 
a  biographical  sketch  of  Nicholas  before  his  accession.  It  may  be  said  at 
once  that  it  gives  a  more  complete  solution  of  the  complex  personal  equation 
in  Alexander's  statesmanship  than  any  that  has  yet  been  offered,  and 
a  more  balanced  and  illuminative  criticism  of  some  of  the  chief  features 
of  his  reign.  A  small  selection  from  the  unpublished  documents  which 
the  author  has  consulted  in  many  archives  is  given  in  twelve  Anlagen, 
a,mong  the  most  interesting  of  which  are  a  few  excerpts  from  the  diaries 
of  Michailovski-Danilevski,  which  lie  in  twenty-eight  volumes  in  the 
imperial  library.  A  small  portion  was  published  by  Schilder  in  his 
Geschichte  Alexanders  7.,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  work  deserves  to  be 
printed. 

The  lucid  accounts  of  the  threads  of  the  intrigue  which  set  Alexander 
prematurely  on  the  throne  will  be  welcome  even  to  those  readers 
who  were  acquainted  with  Dr.  Schiemann's  recent  publication  on  the 
murder  of  Paul,  which  first  disclosed  the  true  history  of  the  conspiracy. 
The  chapter  on  Alexander  sketches  his  psychological  development  in 
relation  to  the  changes  in  his  policy  down  to  1815.  His  choice 
of  Speranski  is  brought  into  connexion  with  his  admiration  for 
Napoleon's  police  organisation  and  the  design  of  substituting  French 
methods  of  autocracy  for  the  old  system  of  Russian  absolutism.  But 
Speranski,  la  seule  tete  fraiche  en  Russie,  was  inclined  to  regard  the  tsar 
as  a  tool  for  his  own  perfectly  disinterested  schemes,  and  the  tsar  had 
a  sort  of  consciousness  that  he  was  not  the  intellectual  equal  of  his 
minister.  On  the  other  hand  Arakcheyev  owed  the  permanence  of  his 
influence  to  his  mental  inferiority  to  his  master  and  consistent  acquies- 
•cence  in  the  rdle  of  having  no  will  of  his  own.  The  fall  of  Speranski  in 
March  1812  marked  a  turning-point  in  Alexander's  life,  the  end  of  his 
French  illusions,  and  Dr.  Schiemann  well  remarks  that  the  events  of  that 
critical  year  were  far  less  momentous  for  the  Russian  people  than  for  the 
development  of  Alexander,  The  Napoleonic  invasion  set  his  feet  in  new 
paths,  and  this  was  its  real  significance  in  Russian  history.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  tsar  throughout  all  never  abandoned 
his  implicit  theoretical  faith  in  the  priuciples  of  1789. 

The  author's  valuable  survey  does  not  include  the  general  course  of 
Alexander's  European  policy.  This  omission  is  justified  not  merely  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  already  fully  and  sufficiently  treated  by  Bern- 
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hardi  and  Treitschke,  but  by  the  circumstance  that  it  did  not  seriously  or 
sensibly  influence  the  policy  of  his  successor,  and  therefore  is  not  relevant 
to  the  purpose  of  Dr.  Schiemann's  work.  It  is  otherwise  with  Poland. 
Here  Alexander  left  unsolved  problems  to  his  brother,  and  in  order  to 
their  comprehension  three  full  and  particularly  valuable  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  Polish  question.  It  will  not  be  disputed  that  the 
Poles  did  not  regard  the  constitution  of  1815  as  final,  but  Dr.  Schiemann 
makes  it  clear  that  the  tsar's  own  view  was  similar.  His  attitude 
to  his  policy  in  granting  this  constitution  is  in  truth  a  thoroughly 
characteristic  illustration  of  his  mental  nature,  ever  both  hot  and  cold, 
always  instinctively  tending  to  undo  with  the  left  hand  what  the  right 
hand  had  done.  The  breakdown  in  his  Polish  policy  a  few  years  later  is, 
according  to  Dr.  Schiemann,  mainly  responsible — far  more  than  has  been 
recognised — for  the  change  which  then  came  over  his  political  views. 

Nearly  half  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  oriental  question  and  the 
internal  condition  of  Russia.  In  regard  to  the  former  we  may  observe 
the  noteworthy  divination  of  Alexander's  real  intentions  in  his  Turkish 
poHcy  in  1819-20. 

Was  vor  allem  Kaiser  Alexander  wollte  war  die  Pforte  so  ins  Unrecht  zu 
setzen,  dass  er  unter  Aufrechterhaltung  der  Fiktion  seiner  Friedensliebe  vor  den 
Augen  und  unter  der  Billigung  Europas  an  der  Spitze  seines  Heeres  die 
endliche  Abrechnung  Russlands  mit  dem  Erbfeinde  des  Christenthums  und  vor 
allem  Russlands  zu  ruhmvoUem  Abschluss  bringen  konne. 

There  is  no  documentary  evidence  to  show  that  this  was  the  deter- 
mining motive ;  the  probability  of  the  hypothesis  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
supplies  a  key  to  the  policy  pursued,  and  it  accords  with  the  emperor's 
character :  das  theoretische  Bekenntniss  zu  einer  Politik  der  Eigennlitz- 
losigkeit  ist  ihm  allezeit  nur  ein  Mittel  seinem  Vortheil  nachzugehen. 

The  long  and  detailed  chapter  on  the  condition  of  Russia  is  extra- 
ordinarily good  and  exhibits  the  historian's  command  of  the  material.  In 
this  field  the  dualism  in  the  tsar's  nature,  the  contrast  between  his  ideals 
and  his  deliberate  action  (and  inaction),  is  so  amazing  that  one  doubts 
whether  we  have  yet  the  key.  No  pages  in  this  chapter  are  more  inter- 
esting than  those  on  the  educational  obscurantism  which,  inaugurated 
in  1818,  wrought  ruin  to  the  Russian  universities.  The  memoirs  of 
Runich,  published  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Starina,  give  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  working  of  a  policy  which  was  one  of  the  worst  blots  on  Alexander's 
reign  and  was  a  direct  consequence  of  his  mystical  superstition.  Viewed 
as  an  introduction  to  the  reign  of  Nicholas,  this  volume  may  be  thought 
to  descend  sometimes  into  unduly  profuse  details,  but  its  value  as  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  study  of  Alexander  is  undeniably  great. 

J.  B.  BUEY. 

The  Life  of  the  Marqtiis  of  Dalhousie,  K,T,    By  Sir  William  Lee- 
Warner,  K.C.S.I.     (London :  Macmillan.     1904.) 

Before  the  appearance  of  this  book  students  of  Anglo-Indian  history 
believed  that  Lord  Dalhousie's  will  contained  an  injunction  that  no 
portion  of  his  private  papers  was  to  be  made  public  until  at  least  fifty 
years  after  his  death.  This  period  will  not  have  been  reached  until 
19  Dec.  1910.     'But,'  writes  Sir  William  Lee-Warner  in  his  preface, 
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*  now  at  last  the  whole  mass  of  his  correspondence,  carefully  arranged 
and  indexed  by  Lord  Dalhousie  himself,  is  available  for  testing  opinions 
and  statements  which  have  been  accepted  as  history.'  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  day  the  whole  correspondence,  or  such  portions  of  it 
as  shall  be  deemed  permanently  interesting  and  have  not  been  printed, 
may  be  made  really  available  by  a  competent  editor.  Meanwhile  we 
must  be  grateful  for  the  extracts  which  Sir  William  Lee- Warner  has 
given  us. 

The  biography  which  he  has  written  is  so  valuable  that  it  seems 
worth  while  to  point  out  defects  which  in  an  ephemeral  work  might 
be  passed  over  without  notice.  First,  it  is  too  long.  The  two  opening 
chapters  particularly  require  curtailment.  Too  much  is  said  about  Lord 
Dalhousie's  ancestors  and  brothers,  and  not  said  well.  On  the  other 
hand  numerous  personages  whose  names  are  unfamiliar  are  mentioned 
without  one  word  of  introduction.^  Considerable  skill  is  required  for 
telling  the  story  of  Asiatic  intrigues  in  a  manner  which  shall  be  lucid 
without  being  tedious,  and  is  almost  as  conspicuously  absent  from  Sir 
William  Lee- Warner's  pages  as  from  that  valuable  and  exasperating 
work,  Grant  Duff's  History  of  the  Mahrattas.  The  seventh  chapter  of 
the  second  volume  contains  thirty-eight  dull  pages.  Occasionally,  as  in 
the  description  of  the  battle  of  Gujarat,^  the  narrative  is  somewhat 
obscure  ;  and  the  statement  on  p.  429  of  the  first  volume  that  Bassein 
is  *  sixty  miles  up  the  river,'  taken  in  connexion  with  the  preceding 
paragraph,  would  mislead  any  reader  who  did  not  know  the  geography 
of  Pegu.^  Again,  on  p.  186  the  biographer  remarks  that  *  stress  is 
laid  [by  the  champions  of  Lord  Gough]  upon  the  official  restrictions 
placed  upon  Gough's  movements  by  the  letter  written  on  27  Nov.  1848, 
and  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  "mistake"  was  admitted  by  Lord 
Dalhousie  himself  on  7  Jan.  1849.'  On  p.  200,  by  way  of  answering 
this  assertion,  he  says  that  Lord  Dalhousie's  letter  '  addressed  to  Lord 
Gough  on  17  Dec.  1848  gives  no  warrant  for  the  assertion  that  the 
Governor- General  admitted  "  the  mistake  "  made  in  his  earlier  orders,' 
which,  as  the  reader  will  have  seen,  is  no  answer  at  all.  One  regrets 
these  faults  all  the  more  because  Sir  William  Lee- Warner  can  and 
often  does  write  well. 

Notwithstanding  the  apology  which  Sir  William  has  inserted  in  his 
preface  the  tone  of  the  book  is  excessively  controversial.  Since  the 
appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  Kaye's  History  of  the  Sepoy  War  a  re- 
action has  set  in  against  the  criticism  which  held  Lord  Dalhousie  respon- 
sible for  the  Mutiny  ;  and  Sir  William  Lee- Warner  might  safely  have  left 
his  narrative  to  convey  its  own  moral.  The  whole  discussion  in  vol.  i. 
pp.  115-9  about  Lord  Dalhousie's  alleged  excessive  love  of  power  is  super- 
fluous ;  and  the  ever-recurring  encomiums  that  are  lavished  upon  him  by 
way  of  introducing  extracts  from  documents  which  speak  for  themselves 

*  For  instance,  in  vol.  i.  Leslie  (p.  20),  Morris  (p.  24),  Banda  (p.  144),  Kharak  Singh 
(p.  147),  Herbert  (p.  177),  Colonel  Benson  and  Colonel  McSherry  (p.  247),  and  Henry 
Ramsay  (p.  399). 

2  Vol.  i.  p.  221. 

^  It  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  that  the  statement  in  vol.  i.  p.  196  that  the 
ford  at  Wazirabad  is  twenty-two  miles  from  that  at  Ranikan  is  incorrect,  Wazirabad 
is  twenty-two  miles  from  Ramnagar,  but  not  more  than  eight  from  Ranikan. 
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only  tend  to  defeat  their  object.  Nor,  although  the  honesty  of  the  book 
is  self-evident,  is  Sir  William  Lee-Warner  always  quite  fair.  He  says 
nothing  about  Lord  Dalhousie's  abolition  of  the  permanent  transport 
service,  the  want  of  which  caused  serious  inconvenience  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  Mutiny  ;  ^  and  in  discussing  the  rules  which  he  laid  down  for 
the  guidance  of  those  whom  he  entrusted  with  the  administration  of 
Oudh  he  does  not  allude  to  the  treatment  of  the  talukdars.  But  the  most 
conspicuous  instance  of  unfairness  relates  to  Sir  Charles  Napier. 

The  friends  of  Napier  (he  says)  claimed  for  that  distinguished  soldier 
credit  for  having  mistrusted  the  Sepoy  and  foreseen  the  Mutiny.  In  no  vindic- 
tive mood  Lord  Dalhousie  proved  that  his  colleague  had  not  only  not  realised 
such  a  contingency  but  had  even  added  to  the  insolence  of  the  Praetorian  Guards 
by  his  extravagant  eulogy  of  them.'' 

Sir  William  Lee-Warner  collects  the  most  telling  instances  that  he 
can  find  of  '  eulogy.'  Why  then  did  he  omit  to  quote  the  following  pass- 
ages from  Napier's  published  writings  ? 

He  [the  sepoy]  is  devoted  to  us  as  yet,  but  we  take  no  pains  to  preserve  his 
attachment.  It  is  no  concern  of  mine ;  I  shall  be  dead  before  what  I  foresee 
will  take  place,  but  it  wiU  take  place. 

Again,  *  high  caste — that  is  to  say,  mutiny — is  encouraged,'  ®  And  in  a 
letter  to  an  artillery  officer  he  wrote— 

Men  fi^om  all  parts  of  Asia  meet  in  Delhi,  and  some  day  or  other  much  mis- 
chief will  be  hatched  within  those  city  walls,  and  no  European  troops  at  hand. 
I  have  no  confidence  in  the  allegiance  of  your  high-caste  mercenaries.'^ 

It  is  quite  true  that  he  often  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  native  troops, 
though  not  in  higher  than  that  cool  and  competent  judge,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley.  But  as  regards  discipline,  he  expressly  excepted  the  Bengal 
army  from  this  praise  ;  ^  and  the  fact  that  he  bestowed  the  praise  is  quite 
consistent  with  his  having  foreseen  that  the  objects  of  it  would  sooner 
or  later  mutiny.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  what  he  meant  to  say  was  that 
the  sepoys  were  by  nature  tractable.  He  foresaw  that  if  they  were 
encouraged  by  continual  relaxation  of  discipline  to  mutiny,  and  thought 
that  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to  do  so,  they  would  yield  to  the 
temptation. 

All  these  blemishes,  however,  do  not  seriously  impair  the  historical 
value  of  Sir  William  Lee-Warner's  book.  He  thoroughly  understands 
what  he  is  writing  about ;  and  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  master 
his  narrative  will  gain  an  insight  into  the  way  in  which,  during  the 
existence  of  the  company,  the  administration  of  British  India  was  carried 
on.  The  account  in  vol.  i.  pp.  106-12  of  the  complicated  machinery  by 
which  the  Governor-General  administered  the  affairs  of  the  foreign,  home, 
financial,  and  military  departments,  controlled,  so  far  as  force  of  character 
and  tact  enabled  him  to  do  so,  the  action  of  the  presidential  governments 
of  Bombay  and  Madras,  and  was  himself  controlled,  more  or  less,  by  the 

*  See  my  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  5th  ed.  p.  114  and  n.  1. 

"  Vol.  ii.  p.  348. 

«  Tlie  Times,  July  24,  1857,  p.  5,  col.  1,  and  Aug.  17,  p.  9,  col.  4. 

^  History  of  the  Siege  of  Delhi,  by  an  Officer  who  served  there,  p.  10  n. 

8  The  Times,  July  24,  1857. 
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Board  which  acted  through  the  medium  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  is  an  admirable  example  of  lucid  exposition. 

Even  writers  like  Kaye,  who  have  animadverted  upon  Lord  Dalhousie's 
Indian  policy,  have  never  failed  to  appreciate  the   self-sacrifice   of  his 
public  life  ;  but  this  book  will  intensify  the  admiration  which  has  hitherto 
been  felt  for  him.     Long  before  he  went  to  India,  where  his  devotion  to 
duty  shattered  his  feeble  constitution,  he  was  known  as  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  of  workers  ;  and  the  experience  which  he  gained  at  the  Board 
of  Trade  bore  fruit  when  he  came  to  create  and  organise  the  public  works 
of  the  peninsula.     And  on  pp.  422-3  of  the  first  volume  there  is  a  para- 
graph— one  of  many  that  throw  new  light  upon  his  nature — which  shows 
that  tactful  consideration  for  others  was  associated  with  the  masterful- 
ness that  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  dominant  feature  of  his  character. 
Sir  William  Lee-Warner's  vindication  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  Indian  policy, 
if  somewhat  reserved,  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  I  expressed 
in  my  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.     The  annexation  of  the  Punjab 
and  the  annexation  of  Oudh  really  need  no  defence  ;  but  it  may  be  noted 
that  Sir  William  Lee- Warner's  fuller  knowledge  enables  him  to  correct  ^ 
a  serious  mistake  which  the  late  Sir  William  Hunter  made  in  regard  to 
the  motives  that  induced  Lord  Dalhousie  to  govern  the  Punjab  in  the  first 
instance  through   the   medium  of   a  board.     Sir  William   Lee- Warner 
shows  that  the  poUcy  of  annexation  by  Lapse  was  not  initiated  by  Lord 
Dalhousie,  and  that  in  almost  every  case  in  which  he  gave  effect  to  it  he 
was  within  his  rights.^^     Once  more  too  he  shows  how  these  annexations 
consolidated  the   scattered  portions  of  the  British  dominion,  and  how 
necessary  they  were  for  the  execution  of  the  great  system  of  railways, 
canals,  and  other  public  works  which  Lord  Dalhousie  designed.     Once 
again,  but  in  fuller  detail  than  any  other  writer,  he  shows  how  earnestly 
and  how  vainly  Lord  Dalhousie  pleaded  for  a  reduction  of  the  sepoy 
army  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  British  force 
in  India.    He  freely  admits  that  some  of  his  measures,  righteous  though 
they  were,  added  to  the  discontent  which  produced   some  of  the   dis- 
turbances among  the  civil  population  that  accompanied  the   Mutiny. 
In  carrying   out   his   public  works,  in  planning  his  scheme  for  public 
instruction,  in  preparing  his  bill  for  the  removal  of  legal  obstacles  to 
the  marriage  of  Hindu  widows,  the  Governor-General  *  appeared  to  the 
orthodox  Hindu  as  turning  the  world  upside  down,'  and  he  '  was  fully 
aware   of  the   price  which   he   would    have   to  pay  for  consolidating 
the    Indian    Empire    and    giving    to    the   country    the    first-fruits    of 
European  science.'  ^^     But  the  very  reforms  that  excited  so  much  alarm 
proved  to  be  instruments  for  quelling  the  tumult  of  which  alarm  was 
one  source.     In  words  that  differ  little  from  those  which  I  used  long 
ago  ^'^  Sir  William  Lee- Warner  ^^  points  to  roads,  telegraphs,  and  the 
pacification  of  the  Punjab  as  means  by  which  British  rule  was  upheld  in 

»  Vol.  i.  pp.  252-4. 

'"  The  reader  should,  however,  take  note  of  a  very  instructive  passage  (ii.  153-5) 
in  which  Sir  William's  approval  of  the  Governor-General's  policy  is  to  a  certain  extent 
qualified. 

"  Vol.  ii.  p.  361.  '2  jjigf^  0/  the  Indian  Mutiny,  p.  566 ;  5th  ed.  p.  560. 

"  Vol.  ii.  p.  381. 
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its  time  of  trial.  He  holds,  indeed/^  that  *  if  the  authorities  at  home  had 
listened '  to  Lord  Dalhousie,  when  he  pleaded  for  military  reform,  '  the 
sepoy  rebellion  might  have  been  averted.'  Perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  say  '  would  have  been  more  speedily  suppressed.' 

T.  Rice  Holmes. 

Collected  Essays  and  Beviews  of  Thomas  Graves  Law,  LL.D.  Edited, 
with  a  Memoir,  by  P.  Hume  Brown,  LL.D.  (Edinburgh  :  T.  &  A. 
Constable.     1904.) 

There  is  a  pathetic  interest  in  this  volume,  which  is  not  due  merely  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  collection  of  posthumous  papers  by  a  very  able  scholar 
recently  taken  from  us.  The  editor,  who  has  prefaced  the  work  with  a 
very  kindly  memoir,  believes  that  he  has  brought  together  all  the  essays 
and  reviews  to  which  the  writer  himself  would  have  wished  to  give  a 
permanent  form,  and  he  is  quite  justified  in  saying  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  (which  to  me  seem  hardly  exceptions),  *  all  the  papers  have 
a  unity  of  purpose  and  treatment  which  give  to  the  book  the  character 
of  an  independent  and  organic  whole.'  They  are,  in  fact,  the  work  of  a 
patient  but  cheerful  and  lively  historical  scholar,  whose  research  was  no 
less  thorough  than  his  power  of  exposition  was  unique  and  delightful. 
That  he  passed  through  unexpected  changes  in  life,  the  effects  of  which 
are  visible  in  these  papers,  does  not  interfere  with  a  certain  very  real  unity, 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  always  a  devoted  inquirer  after  truth,  especially 
in  one  particular  region.  Having  as  a  young  man  followed  his  father  into 
the  church  of  Rome,  he  entered  the  Brompton  Oratory,  where  his  biblio- 
graphical genius  first  found  vent  in  the  making  of  a  catalogue,  and  the  in- 
vestigations with  a  view  to  the  *  beatification  '  of  Roman  catholic  martyrs 
led  him  on  to  the  special  studies  of  his  life.  After  a  time  his  ardent  belief 
in  the  church  of  Rome  was  shaken,  and  with  much  pain  he  severed  him- 
self from  that  communion  without  any  immediate  prospect  of  new  employ- 
ment. But  Mr.  Gladstone's  influence  procured  for  him  the  office  of 
hbrarian  of  the  Signet  Library  at  Edinburgh ;  and  he  set  to  work  in  an 
altogether  new  atmosphere,  not  only  rendering  the  most  signal  services 
to  that  excellent  library  but  following  up  his  former  studies  by  congenial 
investigations,  which  now  carried  him  far  into  the  field  of  Scottish  history. 
He  became  secretary  to  the  Scottish  History  Society  from  its  founda- 
tion, and  he  made  important  contributions  to  other  learned  societies 
besides.  A  painful  disease  took  him  in  the  midst  of  his  labours,  but  he 
worked  on  heroically  to  the  end  through  years  of  suffering. 

The  articles  ii!  this  volume  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  time  of  the 
subjects  treated,  not  of  their  composition.  The  earliest  from  the  latter 
point  of  view  is  a  very  instructive  paper  on  the  Vulgate,  published 
in  the  new  edition  of  the  Douay  Bible  in  1877.  It  is  the  only  article 
written  while  the  author  remained  in  the  communion  of  Rome, 
and  it  is  preceded  by  two  no  less  interesting,  the  first  on  '  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  books  in  the  fourteenth  century,'  and  the 
second  on  '  Biblical  Studies  in  the  Middle  Ages.'  Although  these  two 
were  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the  author's  career,  they  bear  evidences 
of  a  kind  of  research  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  is  hardly  acquired  by  men 

'*  Vol.  ii.  p.  258. 
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of  protestant  training ;  and  we  venture  to  say  that  they  are  all  the  more 
valuable  on  that  account.  The  fourth  paper  is  a  literary  article  repro- 
duced from  the  Scotsman  newspaper  on  *  Some  Curious  Translations  of 
Medieval  Latin,'  which  also  indicates  not  merely  that  modern  antiquaries 
can  fall  at  times  into  stupid  blunders,  but  that  really  very  few  possess 
that  special  scholarship  which  is  necessary  for  the  interpretation  of 
medieval  literature.  Next  comes  an  essay  on  John  Major,  the  Scottish 
schoolman,  who  lived  and  wrote  in  a  thoroughly  old-world  and  scholastic 
style  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Reformation. 

There  is  now  a  break  in  the  chronology,  and  we  come  upon  quite  a 
new  class  of  subjects  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  fiery 
struggles  and  martyrdoms  of  the  earlier  Reformation  era  receive  no 
illustration  from  Dr.  Law's  pen,  but  the  demoralising  effects  of  the  contest 
on  religious  parties,  and  not  least  on  the  Roman  policy  and  priesthood,  are 
marked  features  in  all  the  subsequent  essays.  An  article  on  prohibited 
books  and  the  secret  presses  set  up  by  puritans  and  Jesuits  alike  is 
entitled  '  Sham  Imprints  in  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,'  and  is  followed  by 
one  on  '  Devil-Hunting  in  Elizabethan  England,'  showing  how  exorcists 
were  considered  to  have  procured  '  numerous  conversions  to  the  faith,' 
compelling  the  devils  to  give  forth  most  catholic  utterances.  These 
articles  may  be  grouped  with  the  two  on  Archangel  Leslie  later  on  as 
examples  of  the  injury  done  to  a  lost  cause  by  the  decay  of  truthfulness. 
The  more  serious  aspects  of  the  case  come  out  in  the  article  on  Cardinal 
Allen,  in  which  the  policy  of  Rome  towards  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the 
position  of  English  catholics  in  her  reign  are  most  judicially  treated. 
Dr.  Law  is  very  far  from  denying  the  cruelty  of  the  persecution,  or  the 
fact  that  the  sufferers  were  real  martyrs  for  their  religion  ;  but  he  cannot 
admit  with  Green  that  the  charge  of  treason  under  which  the  priests 
were  made  to  suffer  was  a  mere  hypocritical  pretence. 

Had  not  Ehzabeth  good  grounds  (he  says)  for  her  supposition  that  a  vast 
conspiracy  was  directed  against  her  throne,  and  even  her  life,  by  the  clerical 
leaders  of  the  catholic  party  ?  Was  she  not  reasonably  suspicious  that  every 
newly  ordained  priest  and  every  fresh  convert  giving  obedience  to  the  pope  was 
an  additional  menace  to  the  peace  and  liberties  of  the  country  ?  If  so,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  her  policy,  it  is  idle  to  speak  of  it  as 
a  purely  religious  persecution. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  only  too  natural  answer  to  that  gigantic  error, 
the  bull  of  Pius  V  by  which  he  excommunicated  Ehzabeth  and  released 
her  subjects  from  their  allegiance. 

We  have  not  set  ourselves  to  criticise  this  book,  but  rather  to  show 
the  general  nature  of  its  contents,  all  of  which  have  already  appeared  in 
print,  though  some  in  out-of-the-way  channels.  That  the  volume  is  free 
from  errors  of  statement  we  do  not  venture  to  say,  but  we  believe  they 
will  be  found  few  and  unimportant.  Of  its  tone  no  one,  of  whatever 
school,  will  complain.  James  Gaikdner. 

Die  moderns  Selhsthiographie  ah  historische  Quelle.    Eine  Untersuchung 
von  Dr.  Hans  Glagau.     (Marburg :  Elwert,  1903.) 

Dr.  Glagau' s  *  inquiry  '  is  a  suggestive  and  interesting  little  book.  In 
it  he  traces  the  influence  of  Rousseau  on  modern  autobiography.     Jean 
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Jacques  professed  to  describe  himself  *  dans  toute  la  verite  de  la  nature  ;  ' 
in  other  words,  exactly  such  as  he  conceived  himself  to  be.  Those  who 
before  him  had  written  their  own  lives,  e.g.  Cellini,  did  so  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  their  actions,  and  of  the  events  in  which  they  had  played 
a  part;  they  did  not  analyse,  still  less  criticise,  their  motives.  To 
Kousseau  facts  are  mainly  important  as  explaining  and  illustrating  his 
character.  When  his  memory  fails  he  invents  incidents,  which,  since 
they  harmonise  with  the  truth,  i.e.  with  his  conception  of  himself,  are 
*  subjectively '  as  true  and  valuable  as  facts :  for  that  only  is  of 
importance  to  the  analytical  autobiographer  which  throws  light  upon  his 
character,  and  explains  how  it  came  to  be  what  it  is.  Goethe,  in  telling 
the  story  of  his  life,  would  only  relate  events  which  illustrate  and  explain 
higher  truths  ;  he  wishes  to  escape  from  an  atmosphere  of  grovelling 
realism.  But  if  facts  are  unimportant  in  themselves,  then  they  are  likely 
to  be  freely  handled  in  order  that  they  may  illustrate  these  higher  truths 
in  a  manner  more  striking  and  instructive.  In  Dichtung  und  Wahrheitj 
in  the  Bekentnisse  einer  schoneii  Seele — the  pseudo-autobiography  of 
Susanna  von  Klettenberg  introduced  into  Wilhelm  Meister — we  see  how 
narrow  is  the  line,  and  how  easily  disregarded,  which  separates  analytical 
autobiography  from  analytical  romance.  Much  of  Wilhelm  Meister ^  much 
of  Werther^  is  as  autobiographical  as  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit. 

The  modern  autobiographer  influenced  by  Rousseau  is  clearly  a  less 
trustworthy  authority  in  matters  of  fact  than  the  writer  whose  aim  it  is 
only  to  record  what  he  has  seen  and  done.  It  may  even  be  questioned 
whether  he  conveys  as  true  an  impression  of  his  own  individuality. 
Should  we  know  Samuel  Pepys  so  intimately  if,  as  Rousseau's  disciple 
KarlPhilipp  Moritz  recommends,  he  had  written  his  diary  '  to  obtain  data 
for  an  inductive  experimental  psychology  by  a  careful  study  and  analysis 
of  his  own  heart '  ?  The  reader  of  Pepys  knows  pretty  accurately  what 
that  heart  was — he  himself  probably,  so  far  as  he  thought  about  it  at  all, 
imagined  it  to  be  something  very  different  from  the  reality.  Madame 
Roland's  memoirs  afford  a  conspicuous  instance  how  historic  truth 
is  likely  to  be  disregarded  by  a  writer  who  is  determined  that  the 
reader  shall  see  him  as  he  is,  which  necessarily  means  such  as  he  con- 
ceives himself  to  be.  Marie  Phlipon  was  convinced  that  she  was  a  noble 
soul,  a  heroine  du  grand  genre^  as  she  herself  suggests.  Never,  she  says, 
did  she  read  the  account  of  a  noble  action  without  exclaiming,  '  Thus 
should  I  have  acted !  '  The  latter  part  of  Dr.  Glagau's  book  shows  in 
some  detail  how  facts  were  distorted  and  incidents  invented  to  enforce  this 
view  of  her  determined,  consistent,  and  heroic  character.  The  author 
charitably  supposes  that  she  had  gradually  convinced  herself  that  every- 
thing had  happened  as  she  would  have  wished  it  to  happen.  It  is,  indeed, 
impossible  to  say  how  far  the  self-deception  of  sentimentality  and  vanity 
may  not  be  carried.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  believe,  for  instance,  that  Madame 
Roland  could  have  forgotten  that  she  had  passionately  wooed  her  husband, 
and  that  whatever  there  had  been  of  delay  and  coy  reluctance  was  on 
the  side  of  the  austere  minister.  P.  F.  \yiLLERT. 
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Geddchtnissrede  auf  Karl  Adolf  von  Cornelius.  Gehalten  in  der  K.  B. 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  am  12.  November  1904  von  Johann 
Friedrich.     (Munich:  Franz.    1904.) 

The    late    Karl   Adolf   von   Cornelius  was    best    known    to    English 
historical  students  as  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Milnster  Insur- 
rection, a  work  which,  though  never  brought  to  completion,  is  a  master- 
piece in  its  way,  and  is  likely  to  endure — not  only  as  a  product  of  almost 
entirely  original  research,  but  also  as  a  model  (to  borrow  a  figure  which 
its  author  seems   to  have   affected)   of   *  architectural '   treatment.    Its 
third  volume  was  postponed  sine  die,  and  the  world  was  thus  deprived  of 
a  survey  of  the  outcome  of  the  Anabaptist  revolt,  which  would  in  its  way 
have  been  invaluable,  in  order  that  Cornelius  might  devote  himself  to  the 
useful  but  onerous  task,  rather  peremptorily  imposed  by  King  Maximilian 
II  of  Bavaria  on  his  Historical  Commission,  of  editing  the  massive 
Wittelsbach  Corresponde7ice,  to  which  end  the  co-operation  with  Cornelius 
of  Druffel,  Stieve,  and  Moriz  Bitter  was  fortunately  secured.     Cornelius, 
though  possessed  of  striking  literary  gifts,   was   not   in  the  habit   of 
frequently  addressing  a  wider  circle  of  readers ;  but  few  essays  of  their 
kind  are  superior  to  those  contributed  by  him  to  the  short-Uved  Milnchner 
Historisches  Jahrbuch,  notably  the  luminous  critical  dissertation  on  the 
so   called  'Great  Plan  of  Henry  IV   of  France.'     From  the   obituary 
address,  delivered  by  Professor  Friedrich  in  the  Munich  Academy  rather 
less  than  two  years  after  the  death  of  his  friend  and  colleague,  and  now 
published  with  notes  that  add  to  its  interest,  we  learn  that  Cornelius 
was  most  successful  and  inspiring  as  a  teacher — more  so  perhaps  than 
the  great  rival,  Sybel,  who  for  some  time  overshadowed  him  at  Munich, 
but  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  established  a  mutually  satisfactory 
modus   Vivendi.     This    judicious   review   of   a  long  life   of  unwearied 
exertion  also  explains  why  Cornelius's  best  work  was  done  comparatively 
late,  and  why  its  published  results  are  in  amount  comparatively  small. 
The  reason  was  not  so  much  a  certain  intellectual  fastidiousness,  due  in 
part  to  his  artistic  temperament :  he  was  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated 
painter,  his  father  was  an  actor  of  mark,  and  his  brother  Peter  a  musical 
composer  of  considerable  reputation.     It  has  rather  to  be  sought  in  the 
difficulties  which  hampered   the  execution   of  his  desire  to  become  an 
historian  and  an  academical  teacher  of  history,  and  at  the  root  of  which 
lay  the  fact  that  he  was,  in  the  full  sense  of  both  terms,  a  liberal  catholic. 
The  story  of  his  life,  uneventful  as  it  may  seem  (albeit  he  too  sat  in  the 
Frankfort  parliament),  therefore  throws  interesting   side-lights  upon  a 
period  of  German  political  and  religious  history  which  may  now  be 
regarded  as  closed.     To  mention  but  one  figure  that  looms  large  in  these 
pages,  who  now  remembers  Anton  Giinther  and  his  school  ?     Karl  Adolf 
voQ  Cornelius  was  the  last  survivor  among  the  historical  scholars  originally 
charged  by  Maximilian  II  with  the  execution  of  the  elaborate  designs  of 
which  that  excellent  prince  perhaps  owed  the  first  thought  to  Ranke. 
But  Cornelius's  own  early  inspiration  of  writing  a  history  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  has  descended  to  one  of  the  younger  men  of  learning  so 
happily  associated  with  him  in  his  Munich  labours — Moriz  Bitter— and 
is  now,  in  more  spacious  times,  at  last  in  process  of  fulfilment. 

A.  W.  Ward. 
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Worcestershire  Place-names,    By  W.  H.  Duignan.     (London  :  Frowde. 

1905.) 
Mr.  W.  H.  Duignan's  former  volume,  on  Staffordshire  Place-names^ 
showed  sound  appreciation  of  the  general  principles  of  etymological 
method,  though,  owing  to  inadequate  philological  knowledge,  he  often 
failed  to  apply  them  correctly.  His  new  book  is  much  better ;  in  fact  it 
is  not  surpassed  in  excellence  by  any  other  work  of  its  class  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  No  doubt  much  of  the  credit  is  due  to  Professor  Skeat 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson,  whose  help  is  acknowledged  in  the  preface ; 
but  Mr.  Duignan  himself  is  entitled  to  no  little  praise  for  his  laborious 
collection  of  the  documentary  forms  of  names.  The  errors  that  I  have 
noted  are  quite  trivial,  with  one  rather  startling  exception.  In  the  article 
*  Swineshead '  (which  either  Professor  Skeat  or  Mr.  Stevenson  would 
assuredly  have  deleted  if  it  had  been  submitted  to  his  criticism)  Mr. 
Duignan  writes  as  follows  : — 

A.-S.  swm  meant  a  pig,  or  a  herd  of  swine,  but  it  also  meant  the  image  of  a 
boar  on  a  helmet.  York  (L.  Eboracum,  A.-S.  Eoforwic)  means  '  the  place  of  the 
boar,'  but  the  probabihty  is  that  the  boar  was  the  ensign  of  some  Roman  regiment 

long  quartered  there A.-S.  heafod,  M.  E.  heved,  is  our  modern  '  head,'  and 

has  all  its  meanings.  This  place  [sic]  may  therefore  mean  the  head  of  the 
swine  (pasture),  or  be  a  figurative  name  like  York,  or  refer  to  some  hill  having 
a  profile  like  that  of  a  pig,  or  to  an  ensign  or  helmet  found  on  the  spot. 

Probably  Mr.  Duignan  needs  only  to  be  reminded  that  eofor,  boar,  is  an 
Old  English  and  not  a  British  word,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  etymon 
of  a  British  name  which  is  known  to  have  existed  in  the  second  century. 
The  origin  of  the  form  Eoforwic  is  so  commonly  misapprehended  that  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  explain  it  here.  It  is  not  a  result  of  *  popular 
etymology.*  At  the  time  of  the  Angle  conquest  the  British  Ehurdcon 
had  come  to  be  pronounced  by  natives  as  Evuroc,  According  to  Old 
English  phonetic  laws  Evur-  necessarily  became  Eofor-,  and  it  would  have 
assumed  this  form  even  if  the  word  eofor,  boar,  had  not  existed.  It  is 
not  even  certain  that  the  syllable  -wic  is  an  interpretative  perversion  of 
the  Celtic  ending  -oc,  for  the  word  wic  (inhabited  place,  town)  occurs  also 
in  Lundenwic  (London),  where  it  does  not  represent  any  British  sufiQx. 
It  was  an  Old  English  practice  to  append  a  descriptive  term  like  wic^ 
burhf  or  ceaster  to  the  beginning  of  a  British  place-name :  thus 
Sorwiodunon  became  Searo-hurh  (Salisbury).  As  to  the  name  Swines- 
head itself,  Mr.  Duignan  ought  to  have  compared  the  other  names  of 
similar  etymology — Sheepshead,  Hartshead,  Hindhead,  Hawkshead, 
Manshead,  Oxnead  (oa?a?i /lea/ocZ,  ox's  head),  Farcet  {fearres  heafod^  bull's 
head),  Tykenheved  (kid's  head),  and  Gateshead  (Baeda's  Ad  Caput 
Caprce).  Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  for  which  these  names 
were  given,  it  was  probably  the  same  in  all  the  instances.  With  regard 
to  the  etymology  of  Worcester  Mr.  Duignan  quotes  a  statement  of  mine 
that  *  the  British  name  is  known  to  have  been  Wigornia.'  I  am  now 
inclined  to  think  this  was  a  mistake,  as  a  comparison  with  the  Old  Eng- 
lish name  Bancornahurh  for  Bangor  Iscoed  (in  Early  Welsh  Bancor) 
suggests  that  the  -na  of  Weogomaceaster  (from  which  the  later  Latin 
name  Wigornia  is  derived)  may  have  been  due  to  the  common  tendency 
to  assimilate  the  unintelligible   first  element  of  a  place-name  to  the 
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form  of  an  ethnic  genitive  plural.  If  this  be  so  the  British  name  of 
Worcester  may  possibly  have  been  some  compound  of  wegro-,  grass  (in 
modern  Welsh  gwair).  Henry  Bradley. 

Professor  Karl  Lamprecht's  lectures  entitled  What  is  History  ?  which 
have  been  translated  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Andrews  (New  York  :  Macmillan,  1905), 
propose  to  lay  down  a  basis  for  universal  history  in  a  division  of  history 
into  '  culture  epochs.'  Dr.  Lamprecht  has  done  this  for  German  history, 
and  seems  to  think  that  apparently  the  same  division  will  serve  for  other 
national  histories  as  well  as  for  universal  history.  These  epochs  he 
entitles  the  symbolic,  the  typical,  the  conventional,  the  individual,  and 
the  subjective,  with  others  as  yet  unchristened,  going  before  and  after. 
The  process  by  which  the  succession  of  these  periods  is  made  out  is  not 
very  easy  to  trace,  yet  he  seems  to  feel  confident  that  it  '  will  be  accepted 
by  those  students  who  really  see  below  the  surface  of  things.  It  is  not 
accepted  by  writers  of  political  history,  for  by  admitting  it  they  destroy 
the  foundations  of  theii:  intellectual  existence.'  Yet  a  good  many 
historians  who  have  repudiated  Seeley's  maxim  that  history  and  poli- 
tical science  are  identical  might  still  feel  little  hesitation  in  running 
through  all  departments  of  Ufe  after  movements  perhaps  ten  or  twelve 
years  in  duration,  and  correlating  them  into  a  *  culture  epoch.'  They 
might  agree  with  the  author  that  the  culmination  of  the  whole  process  is 
an  intense  irritability  or  *  sensitivity.'  Dr.  Lamprecht  would  indignantly 
repudiate  the  charge  of  being  in  any  way  metaphysical,  yet  the  social 
psyche,  its  domi7iant,  and  its  stimuli,  which  recur  at  every  page  or  two, 
seem  somewhat  of  abstractions.  Some  of  the  philosophic  terms,  like 
auto-suggestive  and  socio-sensations,  are  hardly  intelligible  even  in  their 
context.  Throughout,  indeed,  the  translation  scarcely  helps  to  clear  up  the 
obscurities  of  the  original.  What  are  we  to  say  to  the  grammar  of  the 
sentence  :  *  The  question  is  not  whether  one  is  dependent  on  his  sur- 
roundings, but  how  great  and  of  what  kind  it  is '  ?  or  to  the  lucidity 
of  the  following  :  *  What  else  is  idealism  but  the  retrospective  treatment 
of  a  theme  into  which  the  personal  note  enters — indeed  with  intention — 
whereby  the  flood-gates  are  opened  to  the  whole  intellectual  current  of 
personality  proper '  ?  Whether  or  not  the  system  set  forth  deserves  the 
name  given  on  the  title  page  of  The  Modern  Science  of  History  is  a 
question  to  which  most  men  of  science  and  most  historians  will  probably 
give  the  same  answer.  A.  G. 

Mr.  Edwyn  Bevan's  five  lectures  on  Jerusalem  under  the  High 
Priests  (London :  Arnold,  1904)  make  no  claim  to  present  any  new 
results.  But  the  author  has  certainly  succeeded  in  his  purpose  of  giving 
*  in  a  few  strokes  the  general  outline  and  colour '  of  the  period.  Here,  as 
in  the  House  of  Seleucus,  Mr.  Bevan  presents  the  several  Maccabaean 
rulers  in  what  he  considers  their  relative  political  insignificance,  and 
doubts  whether  even  Judas  was  possessed  of  any  exceptional  moral 
nobility.  Mr.  Bevan  is  particularly  successful  in  bringing  out  what 
Hellenism  meant  to  the  Jews,  and  in  his  delineation  (based  on  Ecclesias- 
ticus)  of  the  ideal  and  mode  of  Hfe  in  Judaea,  which  the  new  spirit  was 
so  largely  to  modify.  With  admirable  skill  too  does  he  bring  into  promi- 
nence and   interpret  those   changes  and  conflicts  within  the   Seleucid 
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dynasty  which  most  affected  Jewish  life.  The  rendering  *  pine  needles ' 
(Ecclus.  xliii.  19)  adopted  on  p.  61  is  uncertain ;  and  for  '  twenty-five ' 
(p.  10,  1.  3)  we  should  substitute  'twenty-four,'  if  we  are  to  follow  the 
Mishnah  tractate  Hallah.  G.  B.  G. 

Herr  Richard  Laqueur's  Kritische  Untersuchungen  zum  zweiten 
Makkabderbuch  (Strassburg:  Triibner,  1904)  deal  with  the  central 
part  of  the  same  period,  but  are,  needless  to  say,  entirely  different  in 
character.  The  author  takes  up  the  question  which  has  been  discussed 
of  late  as  to  the  relative  value  of  1  Maccabees  and  2  Maccabees,  and 
arrives  at  a  mediating  position.  He  starts  with  the  question,  Did 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  die  in  the  year  149  of  the  Seleucid  era  and  after 
the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  as  1  Maccabees  asserts,  or  in  the  year  148 
and  before  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  as  2  Maccabees  implies  ?  In 
his  first  chapter  he  examines  afresh  the  chronological  data  for  fixing 
the  years  of  accession  of  the  Seleucid  kings  from  Antiochus  III  to 
Alexander  Balas,  criticises  and  rejects  Niese's  scheme,  and  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  1  Maccabees  is  correct  in  placing  Antiochus 
Epiphanes's  death  in  149  of  the  Seleucid  era.  In  his  second  chapter 
he  argues  with  much  force  that  the  letters  in  2  Maccabees  xi.  now 
assigned  to  Antiochus  Eupator  were  in  their  original  form  letters  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  regarding 
them  as  anything  but  genuine.  It  follows  that  the  original  form  of 
2   Maccabees,  or  the   sources   here   used   by  the   author,   agreed   with 

1  Maccabees  in  placing  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.     The  third  chapter  argues   that  the  letters  of 

2  Mace,  i.,  ii.  are  relatively  late  fictions,  and  the  fourth  attempts  to  find 
further  portions  of  the  sources  whence  ch.  xi.  was  drawn,  and  to  show 
that  this  source  is  earlier  than  and  superior  to  1  Maccabees.  It  will 
be  seen  that,  if  these  conclusions  be  accepted,  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
abandoned  his  rigorous  attempt  to  suppress  Judaism,  and  that  Lysias's 
campaign  concluded  with  a  treaty  which  allowed  the  Jews  to  return  to 
Jerusalem  and  live  according  to  their  customs.  There  are  a  few  mis- 
prints in  the  book :  most  are  obvious ;  but  on  p.  28, 1.  9,  for  •  01.  154,  1 ' 
we  should  read  '  01.  151,  1.'  G.  B.  G. 

Forty  years  have  passed  since  Mr.  James  Bryce  published  his  classical 
monograph  upon  The  Holy  Boman  Empire,  and  although  much  has  been 
written  since  upon  the  medieval  history  of  Germany  and  Italy  nothing 
has  injured  the  authority  of  this  splendid  treatise.  In  the  *  new  edition, 
enlarged  and  revised  throughout '  (London  :  Macmillan,  1904),  Mr.  Bryce 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  wisely  inspired  in  confining  his  additions  within 
a  compass  which  does  not  greatly  increase  the  bulk  of  the  volume.  An 
entirely  new  chapter  has  been  added  upon  the  Byzantine  empire  ;  a 
concluding  chapter  sketches  the  constitution  of  the  new  German  empire 
and  of  the  forces  which  have  given  it  strength  and  cohesion,  while  the 
student  is  assisted  to  gain  a  clearer  vision  of  the  subject  by  three  maps 
illustrating  the  poUtical  condition  of  Europe  in  814,  1189,  and  1519,  and 
by  a  full  and  most  excellent  chronological  table  from  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salus  to  the  foundation  of  the  modern  German  empire.  The  notes  and 
references  have  also  been  verified  and   enlarged   to  great  advantage. 
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Besides  this  a  few  additions,  none  of  great  length,  have  been  inserted 
in  the  course  of  the  narrative  or  appear  in  the  shape  of  appendices. 
The  struggle  of  the  emperor  Louis  IV  against  Pope  John  XXII  and  the 
careers  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  Cola  di  Rienzo  have  been  somewhat 
more  fully  described,  and  a  note  upon  Cola  di  Rienzo  throws  out  the 
interesting  suggestion  that  the  famous  Roman  tribune  may  have  had 
some  Jewish  blood  in  his  veins.  *  There  are  traces,'  says  Mr.  Bryce,  *  in 
his  imagination  and  behaviour  of  something  not  quite  Italian,  not  even 
Roman.'  The  two  new  chapters  exhibit  Mr.  Bryce's  capacity  for  brilliant 
historical  generalisation  at  its  best,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  of  them 
here  that  they  are  fully  worthy  of  the  noble  volume  which  has  revealed 
for  the  first  time  to  so  many  minds  the  varied  enchantments  of  medieval 
Mstory.  H.  A.  L.  F. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  Dr.  J.  Haury's  long  expected  edition  of 
the  works  of  Procopius  {Procopii  Caesariensis  Opera  Omnia.  Leipzig  : 
Teubner,  1905)  contain  the  eight  books  v-rrep  riov  TroXe/jnov.  He  is  supplying 
a  much  felt  need,  for  the  Bonn  text  edited  by  Dindorf  both  fails  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  criticism  and  has  been  long  out  of  print.  The  edition  of 
the  Gothic  war  which  Comparetti  issued  some  years  ago  was  a  vast  im- 
provement and  served  to  demonstrate  the  serious  defects  of  the  older  texts. 
But  Dr.  Haury's  more  thorough  examination  of  manuscripts  and  deeper 
knowledge  of  Procopian  usage  have  enabled  him  to  present  us  with  a 
*  Gothic  war '  which  supersedes  Comparetti 's  work  and  is  probably  final. 
To  take  a  small  point  of  historical  interest,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Dr.  Haury  is  right  in  adopting  the  reading  of  the  Vaticanus  Kva-ivrj  in  B.  G. 
i.  7.  (vol.  ii.  p.  38)  and  explaining  it  as  the  island  of  Lesina,  instead  of 
Ata-o-rj,  the  conjecture  of  Maltretus.  The  prolegomena  include  a  short 
discussion  of  the  historian's  sources  for  events  prior  to  his  own  time. 
The  chief  result,  reached  by  comparisons  with  Evagrius,  Theophanes,  and 
Nicephorus  Callistus,  is  that  Procopius  made  use  of  Priscus  and  Eusta- 
thius.  It  is  also  shown  (against  Auler)  that  he  had  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  Lazica.  The  relations  of  the  manuscripts  are  for  the  first  time 
fully  elucidated,  and  we  feel  that  the  text  is  built  on  firm  foundations. 
One  could  wish,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  that  the  editor  had  symbolised 
in  some  different  way  the  lost  archetypes  and  interveners.  It  is  imneces- 
sarily  confusing  to  represent  by  iCi  a  manuscript  which  does  not  bear  to  x 
the  same  relation  as  2/1  and  Z\  to  y  and  z ;  and  further  to  employ  2/1  in 
different  senses,  as  regards  the  relation  to  y,  in  the  manuscripts  of  the 
first  and  those  of  the  second  tetrad.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
enter  upon  an  examination  of  what  Dr.  Haury  has  done  for  the  text,  and 
it  must  be  enough  to  signalise  its  importance  as  the  first  adequate  critical 
edition  of  the  chief  work  of  the  great  historian  of  the  sixth  century. 

J.  B.  B. 

Whoever  has  attempted  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  a  medieval  miscel- 
lany in  manuscript  must  often  have  been  annoyed  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
blank  space  where  the  title  of  a  treatise  ought  to  be — left,  it  may  be,  to 
be  filled  in  by  that  rubrioator  who  seems  to  have  so  frequently  neglected 
Ms  duties.  Mr.  A.  G.  Little  has  therefore  earned  the  gratitude  of  all 
such  persons  by  making  public  a  collection  of  some  6,000  incipits,  which 
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he  arranged  in  the  first  instance  for  his  private  use  in  compiling  a 
catalogue  of  Franciscan  MSS.  (Initia  Operum  Latinorum  quae  saeculis 
xiii.  xiv.  XV.  attrihuuntur,  secundum  ordinem  Alphabeti  disposita. 
Manchester  :  University  Press,  1904).  Such  being  its  origin  Mr.  Little's 
collection  does  not  profess  to  include  works  written  before  the  thirteenth 
century,  nor,  as  he  himself  observes,  does  it  *  pretend  to  be  complete  in 
any  sense ; '  but,  for  the  period  which  it  covers,  it  will  be  useful ;  and 
we  may  hope  that  its  range  will  be  extended  in  that  *  second  and  greatly 
enlarged  edition  *  which  the  compiler  half  promises  us  in  his  preface. 

S.  G.  H. 

The  first  instalment  of  the  new  record  office  Calendar  of  Inquisitions 
post  Morteniy  Vol.  I.,  Henry  III  (London:  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1904), 
will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  workers  on  medieval  history.  It  will 
altogether  supersede  the  hopeless  attempt  at  a  calendar  published  by  the 
Eecord  Commission  and  will  make  unnecessary  much  reference  to  Eoberts's 
Calendarium  Genealogicurriy  which  well  supplements  for  the  reigns  of 
Henry  III  and  Edward  I  some  of  the  defects  of  the  so-called  calendar. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Sharp,  the  compiler,  and  Sir  H.  Maxwell  Lyte,  the  director  of 
the  enterprise,  have  wisely  struck  out  Unes  of  their  own,  and  the  result  is  a 
very  effective  piece  of  work.  The  essential  points  are  summarised  in 
English,  and  an  obvious  effort  after  brevity,  as  well  as  for  avoiding 
forms  and  repetition,  has  eliminated  such  details  as  the  names  of  jurors 
and  officials.  Even  the  extents  of  manors  have  been  omitted,  though 
we  are  always  told  when  an  extent  is  given.  These  omissions  will  make 
it  sometimes  necessary  for  scholars  to  have  recourse  to  the  documents 
themselves,  but  will  facilitate  the  completion  of  the  calendar  in  a  reason- 
able time  and  compass.  There  is  an  excellent  index  of  persons  and 
places,  the  work  of  Mr.  Stamp.  In  this  the  place  names  are  identified, 
sometimes  very  skilfully,  with  the  modern  equivalents.  The  index  of 
subjects  is  less  complete,  covering  only  four  pages.  Many  curious 
entries  might  well  have  been  brought  into  this,  as,  for  example,  the  in- 
teresting reference  on  p.  106  to  Waleran  de  Horton*s  transference  of  his 
Norman  lands  to  his  son  *  when  the  Normans  were  disseised  of  their 
lands  in  England,'  and  how  'as  an  Englishman  he  kept  himself  to 
his  land  in  Northumberland.'  Even  the  list  of  castles  is  not  complete, 
Bridgwater  (p.  36),  Clun  (p.  280),  Hay  (p.  205),  Skelton  (p.  268)  and 
Painscastle  (p.  188)  being  omitted.  Some  curious  problems  are  suggested 
by  the  calendar  and  index.  On  what  principles  were  franchises  outside 
England  occasionally  brought  in  ?  There  are  inquests  detailing  lands  in 
Cheshire,  Ireland,  and  Wales ;  but  only  somewhat  exceptionally  {e.g.  pp. 
30,  31,  36-37,  52,  64-65,  70,  188),  for  when  the  lands  of  Richard  of  Clare 
are  specified  nothing  at  all  is  said  as  to  Glamorgan.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
with  the  editors  that  the  manor  of  *  Maires  Cross '  ('  Marcross  ')  (p.  152) 
can  be  situated  in  that  district.  Why  should  one  manor  be  mentioned 
by  name  when  the  great  lordship  and  its  many  manors  are  kept  out  of 
the  account  ?     The  '  [Monmouth]  *  of  p.  37  is  of  course  an  anachronism. 

T.  F.  T. 
The    Begister  of  Walter   Giffard,  Archbishop  of  York,  1266-1279 
(Surtees  Society,  vol.  cix.,  1904)  is  the  second  oldest  extant  register  of  the 
northern  province,  and  appropriately,  though  at  too  long  an  interval,  its 
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publication  follows  that  of  Archbishop  Walter  Gray  (1215-1255),  which 
James  Raine  edited  for  the  Surtees  Society  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Mr. 
William  Brown,  the  editor,  has  done  his  work  well.  He  has  summarised 
in  Enghsh  all  the  more  formal  documents  as  well  as  such  as  have  been 
published  already,  notably  in  Raine's  Letters  from  the  Northern  Registers. 
He  has  called  attention  to  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  introduction 
and  has  appended  to  those  entries  printed  in  full  a  marginal  summary  in 
English.  In  this  he  has  sometimes  gone  a  little  astray,  as,  for  example, 
on  p.  60,  where  he  translates  familiaris  rather  too  humbly  as 
*  servant,'  a  word  used  still  more  inappropriately  on  p.  328  as  the  English 
equivalent  of  ohedientiarius.  On  p.  60,  again,  Mr.  Brown  speaks  of  the 
'canons  of  Sawley,'  though  his  text  tells  us  of  the  ahhas  et  conventtis 
de  Salleya,  Cisterciencis  ordinis.  On  p.  xvi  of  the  introduction  the  editor 
speaks  of  the  *  great  Benedictine  house  of  St.  German  at  Selby,'  though 
the  texts  referred  to  on  pp.  324-6  deal  with  the  visitation  not  of  the 
famous  abbey,  but  of  an  unconsecrated  chapel  of  that  name  in  Selby  town, 
possessing  neither  consecrated  altar,  eucharistic  vessels,  baptistery,  nor 
churchyard,  and  everywhere  contrasted  with'the  magnum  monasterium,  but 
used  for  some  of  the  purposes  of  a  parish  church.  It  is  only  incidentally 
that  this  visitation  brings  in  the  wrongdoings  of  certain  of  the  monks  of 
Selby.  But  these  are  trivial  errors  occurring  at  wide  intervals  in  a  large 
volume.  Mr.  Brown's  general  work  is  sound  and  good,  and  he  is  well 
abreast  with  recent  literature,  using,  for  example,  the  papal  registers 
published  by  the  French  school  at  Rome.  His  index  is  accurate  and  full 
when  one  has  grasped  his  method,  but  one  has  to  find  out  for  oneself,  for 
example,  that  Ottobon  is  indexed  under  *  Cardinal.'  T.  F.  T. 

The  first  volume  of  Acta  Pontificum  Danica :  Papal  Documents 
relating  to  Denmark,  edited  by  L.  Moltesen  (Copenhagen :  Gad,  1904), 
contains,  with  more  or  less  fulness,  all  the  documents  of  the  Avignon 
period  (1316-78),  and  largely  rests  upon  a  systematic  investigation  by 
the  editor  of  the  various  collections  in  the  Vatican,  supplemented  by 
additions  from  other  sources.  Those  documents  which  have  already 
appeared  in  print  are  noted  under  their  proper  dates,  and  their  import  is 
briefly  summarised ;  the  new  ones  are  systematically  abridged  by  omission 
of  the  formal  elements,  and  to  each  is  prefixed  an  abstract  in  Danish, 
which,  together  with  a  good  index,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  use  of  the 
work.  Naturally  a  very  large  portion  of  the  collection  relates  entirely 
to  the  church  and  its  interests,  but  a  fair  number  of  documents  touch 
more  or  less  directly  on  temporal  matters,  either  of  the  crown  or  of 
private  individuals.  These  will  help  somewhat  to  a  more  precise  know- 
ledge of  the  internal  history  of  Denmark  during  the  later  years  of  Erik 
Menved  and  the  subsequent  reigns  of  Christopher  II  and  Valdemar  Atterdag. 
Very  few  items  of  outside  interest  occur,  but  in  1366  we  find  the  countess 
of  Pembroke,  Lady  Mary  St.  Paul,  applying  for  a  benefice  in  the  diocese 
of  Ely  on  behalf  of  a  clerk  of  Roskilde  named  Jacobus  Nicolai  (Jakob 
Nielsen).  The  editor  has  performed  his  task  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
the  volume  is  excellently  printed.  W.  A.  C. 

Mr.   R.  Nisbet  Bain's  volume  on  Scandinavia,  in  the  'Cambridge 
Historical   Series '  (Cambridge :  University  Press,   1905),  treats  of   the 
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political  history  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  from  1513  to  1900 
in  some  450  pages,  to  which  are  added  a  fairly  serviceable  index,  five 
maps,  some  of  which  would  be  more  useful  if  correlated  with  the  text, 
and   a   short   bibliography.     This  last   enumerates  many  Scandinavian 
names,  but  omits  those  of  C.  F.  Allen,  Emil  Hildebrand,  Harald  Hjarne, 
and   even  E.  G.  Geijer,  while  Weitemeyer's  Denmark  and  Sundbarg's 
Sweden  might  well  be  indicated  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  doubt- 
less necessary  curtness  with  which  Mr.  Bain  discusses  modern  Scandi- 
navia.   A  chronological  table  would  help  to  atone  for  a  lack  of  unity 
and  continuity  almost  inevitable  in  a  history  which  is  in    fact  the 
biography  of  two,  if  not  of  three,  distinct  bodies  politic.     The  foreign 
extraction  of  the  text  is  no  doubt  traceable  in  such  terms  as  *  Suedo- 
Liineburg '  and  *  countly,'  in  the  obscure  sentences  on  pp.  124  and  185 
(how  could   Gustavus   and   Oxenstierna  each   supply  to  the  other  the 
qualities  in  which  he  knew  himself  to  be  deficient  ?),  as  well  as  in  un- 
familiar nomenclature,  such  as  Vrangel,  Gabriel  Bethlen,  and  Christiart 
of    Lyksborg,    and    in    the   use   of    Kreistag,   Rikssal,    Kurfiirstentag, 
and  the  like  without  paraphrase  or  explanation.      Mr.  Bain's  narrative^ 
however,  is  usually  vivid  and  sometimes    even  eloquent.    Inaccuracy 
rather  than  obscurity  is  the   fault  of  the  book.     Kirkholm  is  brought 
within  two  English  miles  of  Eiga,  and  Charles  X  raises  the  siege  of 
Copenhagen  by  entrenching  himself  within  three  kilometres  of  its  walls, 
Denmark  is  treated  as  having  actually  declared  war  against   Sweden 
in  1788,  although  she  carefully  avoided  any  such  step,  and  Gustavus  IV 
is  said  to  have  refused  to  allow  his  destined  bride  religious  liberty,  while 
in  fact  he  rejected  the  Russian  marriage  rather  than  humiliate  himself 
by  a  written  undertaking  to  perform  what  he  had  promised.     We  may 
regret  Mr.  Bain's  reticence  with  regard  to  such  episodes  as  the   last 
Diet  of  Charles  IX,  the  wooing  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  the  war  of 
1864,  not  to  particularise  many  constitutional  and  economic  topics.     The 
addition  of  more  detail,  however,  might  have  endangered  the  success  of 
the  book  as  a  spirited  description  of  the  changing  surface  of  history. 
By  expatiating  upon  the  careers  of  great  men   the  author  pays  tribute 
to  the  immense  importance  of  the  personal  factor  in  Scandinavian  history. 
As  is  natural  when  the  scope  of  the  work  is  so  wide,  many  of  the  author's 
views  are  open  to  question.    It  may  be  doubted,  for  example,  whether 
the  union  of  Kalmar  possessed  any  real  chance  of  permanency  (pre- 
face, &c.),  whether  the  unreformed  church  satisfied  the  religious  cravings 
of  the  Danes  (p.  88),  whether  the  incorporation  of  Norway  more  than 
compensated  Denmark  for  the  loss  of  Sweden  (p.  145),  and  whether  the 
interests  and  ambition  of  Denmark  under  Christian  IV  were  confined 
to  Scandinavia   (p.  152).     It  seems  hardly  true  that  in   the   time  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  '  nominally  the  senate  remained  the  dominant  power 
in  the  state '  (p.  182),  or  that  with   Sigismund  III,  '  the  king  of  the 
Jesuits,'  on  the  throne  '  the  Polish  republic  was  no  danger  whatever  to 
protestantism '  (p.  187),  or  that  Queen  Christina  was  provident  (p.  218), 
or  that  the  reward  of   Sweden  in  1648  was  *  meagre,  almost   paltry ' 
(p.  252).     But  though  Mr.  Bain  flings  down  many  challenges  to  con- 
troversy he   provides  a  convenient  and  entertaining  compendium  of  a 
history  which  is  too  little  known.  W.  F.  R. 
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Historiska  Studier,  by  Dr.  M.  G.  Schybergson  (Stockholm  :  Norstedt, 
1904),  is  a  revised  reissue  of  six  papers  published  in  Finland  between 
the  years  1879  and  1903.  The  first  forms  a  contribution  of  some  value 
towards  the  settlement  of  the  familiar  question,  '  Was  Gustavus 
Adolphus  a  Crusader  or  a  Statesman  ? '  In  a  clear  sketch  of  his 
attitude  towards  foreign  affairs  from  1617  to  1630  Dr.  Schybergson 
goes  far  towards  proving  that  the  dominant  motive  of  which  the  king  was 
conscious  was  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  the  Swedish  state.  The 
remaining  essays  are  in  great  part  based  on  documentary  researches  and 
discuss  subjects  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  Finland.  Lars 
Johan  Ehrenmalm  (1688-1774)  was  an  assiduous  and  benevolent  official 
who  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  in  the 
Swedish  provinces  east  of  the  Baltic  after  the  downfall  of  Charles  XII. 
Being  treacherously  imprisoned  in  Eussia  from  1710  to  1712,  after  the 
capture  of  Viborg,  he  compiled  a  treatise  on  the  realm  of  Peter  the 
Great  which  still  exists  in  manuscript  and  of  which  Dr.  Schybergson 
gives  a  full  and  interesting  summary.  ^Next  comes  a  minute  study  of 
the  elections  of  members  of  the  diet  at  Abo  during  the  years  1723-1772, 
the  so-called  Time  of  Freedom.  The  fourth  essay,  on  Mikael  Speranski 
though  perhaps  the  least  original,  is  in  many  respects  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  book.  In  itself  a  calm,  even  a  cautious,  sketch  of  the  career  of 
Alexander's  great  minister,  who  declared  in  1811  that  Finland  was  a 
country,  not  a  province,  it  admirably  illuminates  the  methods  of  Russian 
autocracy  and  the  character  of  the  Russian  nation.  It  is  followed  by  an 
account,  based  on  contemporary  correspondence,  of  the  conflict  between 
the  senate  of  Finland  and  Governor-General  Zakrevski  in  1825,  a  con- 
flict which  came  to  an  end  when  Ncholas  I  declined  to  annihilate  the 
constitution  which  was  menaced  by  his  subordinate.  The  sixth  essay, 
on  the  Finnish  censorship  rescript  of  1850,  is  likewise  a  study  in  tyranny 
repentant.  The  work  of  Dr.  Schybergson,  throughout  the  316  pages 
of  this  book,  is  distinguished  for  lucidity  and  learning.  W.  F.  R. 

The  double  title  of  M.  Jules  Sottas's  book — Histoire  de  la  Compagnie 
Boy  ale  des  Indes  Orientales^  1664-1719 ;  Une  Escadre  Frangaise  aux 
Indes  en  1690  (Paris :  Plon,  1905) — reflects  the  somewhat  conflicting 
nature  of  its  contents.  More  than  half  the  volume  consists  of  a  detailed 
and  valuable  account,  largely  drawn  from  the  records  of  the  French 
colonial  office,  of  the  operations  of  the  Royal  Company  of  the  East 
Indies,  from  its  foundation  by  Colbert  to  its  absorption  in  Law's  gigantic 
Compagnie  des  Indes.  This  account  is  in  two  sections,  the  first  dealing 
with  the  period  1664-1690,  and  the  second  carrying  on  the  story  from 
the  latter  date  to  1719 ;  while  inserted  between  the  two  we  have 
an  abridged  reprint  of  the  rare  narrative  by  Gregoire  de  Challes  of  Du 
Quesne-Guiton's  expedition  to  the  East  Indies  in  1690.  While  welcom- 
ing all  that  M.  Sottas  has  given  us,  we  are  inclined  to  regret  that  he  has 
adopted  so  cumbrous  a  plan,  more  especially  as  it  appears  to  have  entailed 
ai  rather  too  rigorous  reduction  of  the  entertaining  diary  of  M.  de  Challes. 
To  the  omission  of  the  theological  and  philosophical  discussions  into 
which  his  exuberant  pen  was  only  too  ready  to  stray  we  make  no  demur  ; 
but  we  are  sorry  to  lose  his  descriptions  of  the  various  places  at  which  the 
fleet  touched — the  Cape,  the  Comoro  Islands,  Tranquebar,  Pondicherry, 
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Balasore,  &c. — and  his  accounts  of  native  manners  and  customs.  The 
editor  might  also  have  given  at  least  references  to  the  English  narratives 
of  the  destruction  of  the  '  Herbert '  and  the  futile  bombardment  of  Madras. 
The  former  will  be  found  in  some  articles  contributed  to  the  Homeward 
Mail  in  February  and  March  1893,  and  the  latter  in  Talboys  Wheeler's 
Madras  in  the  Olden  Times,  i.  232.  W.  F. 

That  prolific  scholar  Professor  N.  Jorga  of  Bucharest  has  unearthed 
from  the  imperial  archives  at  Vienna  a  brief  Storia  del  Soggiorno  di 
Carlo  XII  in  Turchia  (Bucharest :  Socecu,  1905),  written  in  Italian  by 
the  Swedish  king's  Levantine  dragoman,  Alessandro  Amira,  a  person  of 
some  literary  skill,  who  is  known  as  the  compiler  of  a  Moldavian 
chronicle  and  as  the  translator  of  a  life  of  Peter  the  Great  into  Greek. 
The  pathetic  story  of  the  heroic  monarch's  weary  sojourn  of  more  than 
five  years  at  Bender  and  in  its  neighbourhood  has  been  told  before  ;  but 
several  new  facts  about  it  may  be  gleaned  from  the  present  narrative, 
while  the  editor's  great  knowledge  of  eighteenth-century  Turkish  history 
has  enabled  him  to  illustrate  the  story  and  correct  occasional  errors  by 
erudite  footnotes.  Amira  was  on  one  occasion  arrested  by  the  grand 
vizier,  who  wished  to  prevent  Charles  XII  from  writing  in  Turkish  to  the 
sultan,  and  he  naturally  saw  much  of  the  intrigues  which  went  on 
around  his  employer.  The  most  interesting  part  of  his  history  is  the 
account  of  the  king's  courageous  but  futile  defence  against  the  Turks, 
who  were  resolved  to  hasten  his  long  postponed  departure  by  force.  Like 
other  Levantines  he  falls  into  the  error  of  attributing  all  Frankish 
fortresses  in  the  near  east  to  the  Genoese,  a  striking  proof  of  the 
influence  which  the  colonies  of  that  mercantile  republic  exercised  over 
later  generations.  The  editor  has  added  sixteen  documents  of  the  period 
in  an  appendix.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Italian  of  his  notes  and 
preface  stands  in  need  of  revision,  as  it  contains  numerous  misprints. 

W.  M. 

The  discovery  in  the  back  shop  of  an  English  bookseller  of  letters  and 
papers  apparently  seized  by  some  creditor  among  the  goods  of  the  chevalier 
d'Eon  has  induced  MM.  Homberg  and  Jousselin  to  relate  once  more 
the  life  of  that  at  one  time  ambiguous  personage — Un  Aventurier  au 
XVIIP  Siecle  :  le  Chevalier  d'Eon,  d'apres  des  documents  inedits  (Paris  : 
Plon,  1904).  The  duke  de  Broglie  has  told  us  all  that  we  need  know  about 
the  more  important  part  of  D'Eon's  life,  his  activity  as  a  secret  agent  of 
Lewis  XV.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  emerge  from  the 
crowd  of  political  adventurers,  frequenters  of  the  byways  and  back  stairs 
of  diplomacy,  to  whom  that  king's  love  of  underhand  intrigue  gave  some 
importance.  A  brilliant  career  in  the  regular  profession  of  diplomacy 
apparently  lay  before  the  young  officer,  who  accompanied  the  duke  of 
Nivernais  to  London  as  secretary  of  embassy  in  1763,  and  who  was  left 
in  charge  of  the  embassy  with  the  rank  of  minister  plenipotentiary  when 
the  duke  returned  to  Paris.  Unfortunately  this  elevation  completely 
turned  his  head.  The  original  and  hitherto  unknown  materials  in  the 
hands  of  MM.  Homberg  and  Jousselin  have  enabled  them  to  tell  with 
greater  accuracy  than  previous  biographers  the  story  of  D'Eon's  quarrel 
with  the  count  of  Guerchy,  successor  as  ambassador  to  Nivernais,  and  of 
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the  subsequent  life  of  the  chevalier.  But  for  the  disguise  first  assumed 
to  elude  his  creditors,  and  afterwards  imposed  upon  him  by  the  French 
government,  D'Eon  would  have  sunk  into  obscurity  after  his  disgrace.  The- 
problem  of  his  sex  secured  his  immortality.  At  first  a  dragoon  in  petti- 
coats, he  was  careless  to  act  up  to  his  feminine  part,  but  subsequently  he 
was  more  careful  not  to  betray  his  real  sex.  His  vanity  was  flattered 
when  the  woman  who  had  been  a  dashing  dragoon  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary became  a  lion  in  Parisian  society ;  later  during  his  exile  and 
poverty  in  England  there  was  a  more  practical  motive  to  prolong  the 
mystery.  He  endeavoured  to  support  himself  by  the  exhibition  of  his  skill 
in  fencing,  and  that  skill,  great  even  in  a  man,  was  necessarily  far  more 
wonderful  and  attractive  to  the  public  in  a  woman.  P.  F.  W. 

Mr.  H.  Friedenwald  has  written  an  elaborate  and  careful  monograph- 
on  The  Declaration  of  Independence  (New  York  :  Macmillan,  1904). 
The  first  five  chapters  well  bring  out  *  the  close  interrelation  between  the 
development  of  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  the  evolution  of  the  sentiment  for  independence.'  It  is 
conclusively  proved  that  the  Declaration  could  not  have  been  signed  on 
4  July,  as  has  often  been  stated.  Its  close  connexion  with  the  philosophy 
of  Locke  is  clearly  demonstrated.  The  last  two  chapters  on  the  *  facts 
submitted  to  a  candid  world '  can  hardly  be  allowed  as  an  impartial  state- 
ment of  the  case  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country.  Thus 
the  doubtless  clumsy  attempt  of  the  English  authorities  to  prevent  the 
evils  of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  are  merely  considered  an  act  of 
wanton  interference.  We  are  told  that  *  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies ' 
were  *  already  goaded  nearly  to  the  point  of  rebellion  because  of  excessive 
control  of  their  internal  affairs.'  The  attempt  to  enforce  customs  laws, 
which  were  in  existence,  excites  the  same  surprise  in  Mr.  Friedenwald 
as  in  the  fathers  of  the  American  Republic.  In  his  commentary  as  well 
as  in  the  text  of  the  Declaration  the  special  measures  taken  by  the 
English  government  to  make  good  their  authority  are  inextricably  mixed 
up  with  the  great  body  of  grievances.  We  may  note  that  the  statement 
that,  after  1752,  the  Board  of  Trade  '  were  made  practically  the  sole 
medium  for  correspondence  with  the  colonies '  is  in  flat  contradiction 
with  a  well  known  statement  of  Pownall.  H.  E.  E. 

In  The  British  Army,  1783-1802  (London  :  Macmillan,  1905)  the 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue  has  collected  some  lectures  and  articles  which  fully 
deserve  the  more  permanent  shape  now  given  to  them.  Two  lectures 
dealing  with  the  British  army  during  the  ministry  of  the  younger  Pitt 
were  delivered  at  the  Staff  College  last  autumn  ;  two  others  on  cavalry,  with 
special  reference  to  the  too  little  known  exploits  of  our  cavalry  in  1793 
and  1794,  were  given  to  the  Cavalry  School :  one  article  is  on  Transport  and 
Supply ;  the  other  deals  with  a  brilliant  episode  in  the  American  war,  the 
capture  of  St.  Lucia  by  Barrington  and  Grant  in  1778.  It  would  be  easy 
to  say  a  good  deal  about  them,  for  the  lectures  are  full  of  valuable  and 
forcibly  expressed  lessons.  Briefly  Mr.  Fortescue  shows  that  Pitt's  worst 
failure  as  a  war  minister  was  before  war  broke  out.  It  was  because  he  had 
failed  to  grapple  with  the  urgent  problem  of  army  reform  after  the  American 
war  that  he  had  to  embark  on  the  great  struggle  with  France  without 
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anything  approaching  an  efficient  army.  For  our  disasters  in  Flanders 
and  elsewhere  between  1793  and  1799  it  was  the  politicians  who  were 
chiefly  to  blame.  The  men  fought  well  enough,  and  even  the  duke  of  York 
did  splendid  service  at  the  Horse  Guards,  but  Pitt  had  only  too  good  cause 
to  realise  the  truth.  Si  vis  pace^n  para  helium.  0.  T.  A. 

The  object  of  Professor  P.  A.  Wadia's  little  book  on  The  Philosophers 
and  the  French  Revolution  (London :  Sonnenschein,  1904)  is  to 
prove  and  illustrate  the  statement  cited  at  the  end  from  M.  Sorel  that 
*  the  French  philosophers  did  not  create  the  causes  of  the  Revolution  ; 
they  only  manifested  them.'  The  author  appears  to  have  read  a  good 
deal  of  the  French  writers  shortly  before  the  Revolution,  but  his  judgment 
respecting  their  influence  seems  hardly  to  possess  the  novelty  which 
he  would  claim  for  it.  Even  the  more  popular  writers  about  the 
Revolution  go  back  for  its  origin  at  least  to  Louis  XIV,  while  they 
attribute  the  Terror  to  other  causes  besides  the  writings  of  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau.  The  knowledge  of  history  shown  is  not  altogether  minute 
and  accurate,  and  the  language  is  that  of  a  foreigner.  Yet  it  seems 
probable  that  Mr.  Wadia  is  doing  a  good  work  in  impressing  the  natives 
of  India  with  a  recognition  of  the  continuity  of  history,  and  helping  them 
to  trace  the  relations  of  social  and  ethical  developments  to  political 
events.  A.  G. 

The  younger  Mirabeau,  a  roystering  swashbuckler  and  dissolute 
spendthrift,  said  that,  had  he  been  born  in  any  other  family,  instead  of 
passing  for  a  harmless  fool  he  would  have  been  counted  a  wit  and  a 
profligate.  But  he  would  have  been  forgotten  by  posterity  had  he  not 
been  the  son  of  the  *  Friend  of  Humanity  '  and  the  brother  of  the  great 
orator.  Yet  his  life  was  worth  telling,  and  it  has  been  well  told  in  a 
posthumous  work  by  M.  Berger,  Le  Vicomte  de  Mirabeau  {Miraheau- 
Tonneau)  (Paris :  Hachette,  1904).  The  viscount,  as  his  biographer 
says,  was  the  type  or  rather  the  caricature  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
regime,  not  of  the  refined  habitue  of  the  salons,  of  a  duke  of  Nivernais  or 
a  President  Henault,  but  of  the  man  of  pleasure  who  served  in  the  army 
and  knew  little  of  Paris  but  its  bagnios  and  hells.  So  too  when  a 
member  of  the  assembly  he  exemplified  in  their  extremest  form  the  blind 
prejudices  and  the  political  incapacity  of  the  aristocrats.  He  boldly 
defended  the  most  unpopular  causes  with  considerable  wit  and  good 
humour.  He  was  one  who  not  only  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions  but 
would  also  save  his  opponent  the  trouble  of  a  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
When  he  emigrated  we  find  him  leading  a  troop  of  1,000  ragged  rascals, 
plundering  wherever  they  went  and  not  unworthy  of  their  captain,  a 
Falstaff  more  out  of  all  compass,,  more  thrasonical — it  must  be  allowed 
also  more  valorous — and  scarcely  less  humorous  than  the  hero  of  East- 
cheap.  But  it  is  not  only  because  the  subject  of  it  is  so  entertaining 
that  we  would  recommend  M.  Berger's  book.  It  throws  many  side-lights 
on  the  condition  of  the  army,  on  the  attitude  of  the  Right  in  the  assembly, 
and  on  the  hopes,  intrigues,  and  follies  of  the  emigres.  P.  F.  W. 

Mr.  Gerald  Campbell,  the  author  of  Edward  and  Pamela  Fitz- 
Gerald    (London :    Arnold,    1904),    supplements    Moore's    well-known 
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biography  and  illustrates  it  by  means  of  family  letters  and  papers.  Some 
of  the  materials  now  printed  have  already  appeared,  or  been  used,  in 
previous  works ;  and  much  of  what  is  new  is  of  little  general  interest  and 
serves  only  to  give  a  picture  of  the  numerous  and  amiable  FitzGerald 
family.  Considering  that  it  was  the  leading  family  of  Irish  aristocracy, 
it  was,  in  its  younger  members  at  any  rate,  singularly  lacking  in  a  sense 
of  responsibility  and  even  in  the  marks  of  culture.  In  all  their  journals 
and  letters,  much  occupied  as  they  are  with  daily  doings,  almost  the  only 
reference  to  a  book  occurs  when  Arthur  O'Connor  fortifies  his  own  soul 
and  those  of  his  fellow  conspirators  by  reading  aloud  Julius  Caesar.  The 
letters  of  the  aunts,  Lady  Louisa  Conolly  and  Lady  Napier,  are  of  a 
much  higher  order,  and  evince  a  sane  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
situation.  Lady  Napier's  analysis  of  Irish  and  of  English  character  (p.  192) 
is  remarkable  for  its  perspicacity.  We  hear  most  of  Lord  Edward's  sister, 
Lady  Lucy,  who  with  Arthur  O'Connor  and  Lord  and  Lady  Edward 
make  up  the  aimahle  quatuor,  or  partie  carree,  of  patriots.  It  seems 
clear  that  Lord  Edward  did  not  learn  his  sans-culottism  from  his  wife. 
His  letters  from  Canada  in  1788,  published  by  Moore,  show  that  even 
then  he  was  infected  with  Rousseau's  ideas,  and  during  his  visit  to  Paris  in 
1792  he  became  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution.  Pamela 
and  Lady  Lucy,  however,  sympathised  with  his  views  and  even  actively 
aided  him  in  his  intrigues.  When  too  late  they  would  have  held  him 
back.  Arthur  O'Connor  carried  whatever  brains  there  were  in  the 
partie,  and  it  was  by  him  that  Lord  Edward  was  mainly  led.  Lady  Lucy's 
journal  from  October  1796  to  May  1797  throws  some  new  light  on  her 
brother's  proceedings.  At  his  house  in  Kildare  he  entertained  Oliver  Bond,. 
Dr.  MacNevin,  the  apothecary  Cummins,  and  other  leading  United  Irish- 
men, and  got  up  dances  in  the  evenings,  in  which  sometimes  the  servants 
and  the  *  Butcher's '  daughters  took  part.  Not  much  is  added  to  what  i& 
already  known  about  Lord  Edward's  arrest  and  death.  The  prison  diary 
of  Dr.  Garnett,  who  attended  him  to  the  last,  is,  however,  new  and  painful 
reading.  The  much  vexed  question  of  Pamela's  parentage  is  discussed 
at  some  length,  and  the  writer  leans,  but  with  hesitation,  to  what  may 
be  called  the  orthodox  view,  viz.  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Philippe 
EgaUte  and  Madame  de  Genlis.  With  regard  to  Madame  de  GenUs'a 
story  that  Pamela  was  the  daughter  of  Guillaume  Brixey  and  a  woman 
named  Simms,  was  born  at  Fogo,  in  Newfoundland,  and  was  brought  over 
from  Christchurch,  England,  when  five  years  old,  to  be  an  English- 
speaking  companion  to  the  Orleans  children,  it  may  be  worth  pointing 
out  that  the  facts  recently  adduced  by  Miss  Ida  Taylor,  and  supposed  to 
corroborate  that  story,  are  all  easily  reconcilable  with  the  other  account. 
We  have  only  to  assume  that  Madame  de  Genlis  entrusted  her  child 
(Pamela),  who  was  probably  born  in  England  in  1776,' to  the  woman 
Simms  and  the  French  captain  Brixey ;  that  they  all  sailed  to  Fogo  and 
returned  to  Bristol,  whence  Simms  and  the  child  went  to  live  at  Christ- 
church,  and  remained  there  until  the  latter  was  reclaimed  by  Madame 
de  Genlis  and  the  duke  some  four  years  afterwards.  On  the  whole  the 
work  of  the  editor  has  been  well  done.  With  a  Httle  more  detachment 
he  might  have  made  the  earlier  letters  and  journals  better  reading,  and 
elucidatory  notes  might  with  advantage  have  been  added.         G.  H.  0. 
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In  his  new  volume,  Associations  et  Societes  Secrdtes  sous  la  DeuxUme 
Bdpublique  (Paris  :  Alcan,  1905),  M.  J.  Tchernoff  has  given  us  a  political 
and  economic  treatise,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  sequel  to  his  previous 
history  of  the  republican  party  under  the  monarchy  of  July.  By  means 
of  unpublished  documents,  which  he  has  studied  in  the  archives  of  the 
ministries  of  justice  and  of  the  interior,  he  seeks  to  show  that  the  coup 
d'etat  was  prepared  by  the  destruction  of  all  the  republican  organisations 
in  the  interests  of  law  and  order.  It  is  obvious  from  the  first  that  he  has 
strong  political  sympathies,  and  he  seems  to  us  to  minimise  the  difficulties 
which  faced  the  authorities  of  that  period.  But  when  we  leave  his 
opinions  and  come  to  the  facts  which  he  has  discovered  in  the  official 
sources  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  has  succeeded  in  throwing 
much  light  upon  the  secret  societies  and  associations  of  the  second 
republic.  His  review  covers  many  of  the  French  departments,  as  well 
as  Paris,  and  the  last  part  of  it  is  occupied  with  a  long  memorial,  dated 
1  Dec.  1851,  the  eve  of  the  coup  d'etat,  upon  the  democratic  movement 
and  the  secret  agitation  which  had  been  going  on  since  the  proclamation 
of  the  second  republic.  A  portion  of  this  long  document  was  published 
in  one  of  the  newspapers  at  the  time  as  a  justification  of  the  prince 
president,  who  was  thus  able  to  represent  himself  as  the  saviour  of 
society  from  the  red  spectre.  The  book  will  be  of  service  to  historians, 
but  it  lacks  the  charm  of  style.  W.  M. 

Under  the  title  of  Makers  of  Modern  History  (London :  Murray, 
1905)  the  Hon.  Edward  Cadogan  has  written  three  short  studies  of 
Napoleon  III,  Cavour,  and  Bismarck.  The  volume  contains  no  new 
materials,  but  it  summarises  the  careers  of  the  three  Machiavellian 
personages  in  question  clearly  and  sensibly.  The  author  hardly  brings 
out  the  fact  that  Italy  is  still  divided  by  the  old  spirit  of  regionalism, 
and  he  omits  to  mention  the  share  which  the  late  Queen  Victoria  had 
in  preventing  war  between  France  and  Germany  in  1875.  The  most 
interesting  pages  are  those  which  describe  Bismarck's  views  on  fiscal 
policy.  W.  M. 

In  A  History  of  South  America,  1854-1904  (London  :  Murray,  1904), 
Mr.  0.  E.  Akers  follows  the  fortunes  of  the  several  republics  through  the 
last  half-century.  He  is  well  qualified  for  the  task  by  a  residence  of 
fourteen  years  as  a  journalist  in  various  parts  of  the  continent.  It  is 
a  dreary  record  of  military  dictatorships  and  revolts,  of  the  bounties  of 
nature  wasted  by  human  perversity ;  but  the  author  tells  his  story  clearly 
and  with  spirit,  and  adds  some  well  condensed  information  about  the 
present  state  of  these  countries.  The  book  is  intended  *  for  purposes  of 
general  reference  by  students  of  Latin  American  history  and  civilisation 
from  the  date  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish  colonies  to  the  present 
day  ;  *  but  the  sketch  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  is  too  slight  to  be 
of  much  value,  and  Mr.  Akers  is  more  successful  in  narrating  events  than 
in  tracing  out  causes.  Owing  to  the  method  adopted  there  are  some 
awkward  inversions  of  chronological  sequence  ;  for  instance,  the  account 
of  the  war  between  Chili  and  Peru  (1879-1884)  follows  after  that  of  the 
civil  war  provoked  by  the  coup  d'etat  of  Balmaceda  in  1891.  That 
president,  by-the-by,  is  judged  rather  too  indulgently ;  and  it  seems  odd 
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to  speak  of  the  struggle  as  being  between  a  parliamentary  system  and  a 
*  representative  regime.'  We  are  told  that  *  the  theory  of  positivism 
preached  by  Auguste  Comte  and  his  disciple  Benjamin  Constant  found 
ready  acceptance  with  the  Brazilians.'  The  book  is  provided  with  good 
maps,  and  freely  illustrated  with  portraits,  many  of  which  are  so  pre- 
possessing as  to  shake  one's  faith  in  physiognomy.  E.  M.  Ll. 


In  connexion  with  the  centenary  of  Schiller's  death  a  Sdkular-Ausgabe 
of  his  Samtliche  Werke  in  sixteen  volumes  has  been  brought  out,  as  was 
proper,  by  the  firm  of  J.  G.  Cotta  of  Stuttgart.  The  three  volumes 
(xiii.-xv.)  containing  the  Historische  Schriften,  which  have  been  sent  us, 
are  printed  on  excellent  paper  and  issued  at  a  moderate  price.  They 
include  an  introduction  and  a  body  of  most  practical  notes  from  the 
experienced  hand  of  Professor  Richard  Fester,  which  are  of  special  value 
for  their  account  of  the  original  publication  and  text  of  the  works  and 
for  their  precise  indication  of  the  materials  which  Schiller  used.        N. 


Mrs.  Pritchard  has  written  a  history  of  Cardigan  Priory  in  the  Olden 
Days  (London  :  Heinemann,  1904),  from  Hart's  Historia  et  Gartularium 
Monasterii  S.  Petri  Gloucestriae  (Rolls  Series,  1863-7),  the  patent  rolls, 
and  to  some  extent  from  Gloucester  registers  which  were  not  printed  by 
Hart.  References  also  to  certain  local  histories  of  no  authority  are 
superfluous.  The  curious  point  about  Cardigan  Priory  is  that  it  was  an 
outlying  cell  of  Chertsey,  in  Surrey,  a  house  which  otherwise  had 
possessions  only  in  Surrey  and  the  adjacent  counties.  Mrs.  Pritchard 
prints  extracts  from  the  patent  rolls  confirming  the  grant  of  Cardigan  to 
Chertsey  by  Rhys  ap  Gryffydd,  who  reconquered  Cardigan  from  the  lords 
marchers  in  1164.  In  the  Chertsey  register.  Cotton  MS.  Vitell.  A.  xiii, 
ff.  72,  74,  75,  are  successive  confirmations  of  Rhys's  grant  of  Cardigan 
by  Alexander  III  and  Alexander  IV.  Gloucester  also  claimed  Cardigan. 
Hart  (ii.  76)  printed  a  confirmation  to  Gloucester  by  a  King  Henry, 
duke  of  Aquitaine  and  count  of  Anjou,  addressed  to  Bernard,  bishop  of 
St.  Davids,  who  died  not  later  than  1147,  and  bearing  the  witness  of 
Richard  of  Ilchester.  Hart  printed  it  with  the  date  1115-47,  and  Mrs. 
Pritchard  supposes  it  to  be  by  Henry  I.  She  also  prints  four  documents 
from  the  register  of  Walter  Froucester,  abbot  of  Gloucester  in  1382,  not 
given  by  Hart,  which  purport  to  be  a  grant  of  Cardigan  to  Gloucester  by 
a  Gilbert  son  of  Richard,  earl  of  Hereford  {sic),  a  confirmation  by  Roger, 
earl  of  Hereford  {sic),  and  a  story  of  how  the  monks  of  Chertsey  first 
deceived  Roger  into  allowing  their  claim,  but  how  he  afterwards  recog- 
nised the  prior  claim  of  Gloucester.  Canon  Bazely  of  Gloucester  supports 
the  fact  that  in  the  documents  Hereford  is  substituted  for  Hertford  as  the 
Clare  earldom.  The  authoress  recognises  the  mistake  here,  but  does  not 
draw  the  probable  inference  from  it.  Hart  also  printed  (ii.  73  f.)  a 
charter,  repeated  here,  by  Gilbert  (de  Clare)  son  of  Richard,  granting 
Llanbadarn  to  Gloucester,  with  the  additional  clause  do  etiam  eisdem 
ecclesiam  de  Cardigan  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  suis,  which  is  not  beyond 
suspicion  of  being  an  interpolation.  The  self-contradiction  in  the  charter 
of  King  Henry  is  perhaps  due  to  the  later  fourteenth-century  copyists ; 
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but  it  looks  as  if  the  Gloucester  monks  were  backing  up  a  bad  title 
by  forged  documents.  If  there  is  any  genuineness  in  the  letter  of  Roger 
de  Clare,  Chertsey  had  some  claim  before  Rhys  ap  Gryffydd  gave 
them  a  grant.  It  is  more  probable  that  some  Gilbert  or  Richard  de 
Clare,  a  neighbouring  landholder  to  Chertsey,  in  Surrey,  should  have 
given  it  to  them  first,  not  a  South  Welsh  prince.  He  may  have  preferred 
confirming  it  to  a  distant  English  abbey,  rather  than  to  the  chief  English 
-abbey  near  at  hand.  But  the  question  between  Chertsey  and  Gloucester 
is  a  curious  one,  and  this  book,  though  not  well  put  together,  is  good 
enough  to  make  one  wish  that  it  had  gone  a  little  further  into  the  solution 
of  the  rival  claims.  There  is  an  adequate  account  of  the  dissolution,  and 
of  the  buildings  still  remaining.  H.  E.  M. 

The  Archivio  Muratoriano,  of  which  two  parts  have  reached  us  (Citt4 
di  Castello :  Lapi,  1904,  1905),  furnishes  a  guide  to  the  progress  of  the 
new  edition  of  the  Berum  Italicarum  Scriptores.  The  first  part  contains 
a  general  report  by  the  editor,  Signor  Vittorio  Fiorini.  In  the  second 
Signor  M.  Vattasso  describes  the  recently  discovered  manuscript  of  Hugo 
Falcandus,  now  in  the  Vatican  (MS.  Lat.  10690) ;  Signor  G.  Guerrieri 
•discusses  the  suspicious  Breve  Chronicon  Nortmannicum,  1041-1085, 
whose  manuscript  history  is  not  traced  beyond  the  sixteenth  century  and 
whose  first  sponsor  is  associated  with  the  forgeries  of  Tafuri ;  and  Signor 
N.  Rodolico  gives  an  account  of  the  Guadagni  MS.  of  Stefani's  Florentine 
chronicle,  which  has  lately  come  to  light  in  the  library  of  Baron  Ricasoli. 

0. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  republished  (Washington,  1904)  Mr. 
Justin  Winsor's  valuable  bibliographical  contribution,  no.  19  of  the  library 
of  Harvard  University,  concerning  the  Kohl  Collection  of  Maps  relating 
to  America,  now  in  its  possession.  It  has  also  published  a  List  of 
the  Vernon-Wager  MSS.,  which  belonged  to  G.  Chalmers  and  were 
acquired  in  1867  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  Sir  C.  Wager  was  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  between  1733  and  1742,  and  the  correspondence  is  of 
value  regarding  the  operations  of  the  English  in  the  West  Indies.  An 
appendix  contains  documents  relating  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians 
and  military  matters  in  Canada  and  Virginia,  which  were  part  of  the 
same  collection  of  papers  belonging  to  Chalmers.  From  the  same  office 
is  issued  a  chronological  list  of  the  Papers  of  James  Monroe,  to  supple- 
ment the  calendar,  arranged  alphabetically,  which  was  printed  in  1893. 
Monroe's  journal  of  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  cession  of  Louisiana 
is  reproduced  from  the  original  manuscript.  H.  E.  E. 

The  Statesman's  Year-Booh  for  1905  (London  :  Macmillan)  extends 
to  as  many  as  1,480  pages.  If  one  is  apt  to  regret  the  continuous 
increase  in  size  it  is  fair  to  notice  that  this  has  amounted  to  less  than 
800  pages  in  the  past  twelve  years.  Among  the  new  maps  one  showing 
the  boundary  settled  by  arbitration  between  British  Guiana  and  Brazil  is 
of  historical  interest.  The  value  and  accuracy  of  the  statistical  informa- 
tion provided  in  the  Year-Book  are  too  well  known  to  need  particular 
mention  here. 
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Notices  of  Periodical  Publications 


Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  from  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Asia  Minor  :  collected  in 
1899  by  M.,  Freiherr  von  Oppenheim,  and  H.  Lucas  [with  a  map  and  plates]. — Byz. 
Zft.  xiv.  1,  2.    Fehr. 

Notices  of  manuscripts  acquired  by  the  Bihlioth^ue  Nationale  in  1903-4:  by  H. 
Omont. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixvi.  1. 

Catalogue  of  Greek  hagiographical  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  i 
by  H.  Delehaye. — Anal.  Bolland.  xxiv.  2. 

The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  :  by  mgr.  A.  S.  Barnes  [who  thinks  that  three 
different  works  are  referred  to  under  this  title]. — Journ.  Theol.  Stud.  23.    April. 

Tlie  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  :  by  T.  Babns  [who  connects  it  with  the  Marcosian  heresy ,^ 
about  A.D.  160].— Journ.  Theol.  Stud.  23.    April. 

The  Nicene  creed  and  canons  [on  the  edition  by  C.  H.  Turner].— Church  Qu.Eev.  119. 
April. 

The  genuineness  of  the  canons  of  Sardica  :  by  F.  X.  Funk.  II. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxvi.  2. 

Th^  Lausiac  History  of  Palladius  :  by  C.  H.  Turner  [in  connexion  with  C.  Butler's 
edition]. — Journ.  Theol.  Stud.  23.    April. 

A  source  used  by  Zosimos :  by  F.  Graebneb  [who  seeks  to  show  that  matter  hitherto 
supposed  to  be  drawn  from  Dexippos  was  taken  from  a  different  and  otherwise 
unknown  historian  of  the  Goths]. — Byz.  Zft.  xiv.  1.    Febr. 

The  Testament  of  our  Lord;  notes  :  by  C.  F.  M.Deeleman,  concluded.— Nederlandsch 
Arch.  Kerkgesch.,  N.  S.,  iii.  2. 

The  sources  of  the  'EpaviaTijs  of  TJieodoret :  by  L.  Saltet.  I. — Eev.  Hist.  eccl.  vi.  2. 
April. 

The  use  of  papyrus  and  parchment  in  the  Merovingian  chancery  :  by  W.  Erben  [who 
shows  that  the  two  materials  do  not  overlap  in  point  of  time,  the  latest  known 
papyrus  document  being  not  of  693,  but  of  657-673,  while  the  earliest  on  parch- 
ment is  of  679.  Documents  on  papyrus  were  always  written  the  long  way  of  the 
sheet]. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxvi.  1. 

On  the  origin  of  the  Lex  Utifiensis :  by  Ernst  Mayer  [who  holds  that  it  is  not 
Ehaetian  but  Italian]. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxvi.  1. 

The  Pseudo-Isidorian  exceptio  spolii  and  Nicolas  I :  by  H.  Schrors  [who  maintains 
that  the  pope  knew  this  canonical  rule  from  other  sources  than  the  Pseudo-Isidorian 
decretals  and  before  Eothad  had  brought  them  to  Eome]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxvi.  2. 

The  Itinerary  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  :  edited,  with  a  translation,  by  M.  N.  Abler,  con- 
tinued.— Jew.  Qu.  Eev.  67.     April. 

The  emperor  John  Batatzes  the  Merciful :  by  A.  Heisenberg  [who  prints  an  unpublished 
Encomium,  written  1365- 1370  by  a  monk  at  Magnesia,  and  without  historical 
value].— Byz.  Zft.  xiv.  1,  2.    Febr. 

A  pilgrimage  to  tJie  Holy  Land  and  Mount  Sinai  between  1419  and  1425:  by  H. 
Moranvill^  [who  prints  the  text  of  this  narrative  previously  attributed  to  Claude 
de  Mirabel.  Mirabel  was  only  the  possessor  of  the  manuscript,  now  at  Lille,  in 
1552]. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixvi.  1. 

Tlie  autobiography  of  Ignatius  of  Loyola  :  by  J.  Susta.— Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch. 
xxvi.  1. 
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The  sources  of  Paolo  SarpVs  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent :  by  S.  Ehses  [who 
holds  that  the  account  of  the  congregation  of  20  Febr.  1546  is  less  accurate  and 
complete  than  other  accounts  when  it  agrees  with  them,  and  that  when  it  differs 
from  them  it  is  a  pure  fabrication]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxvi.  2. 

Suggestions  for  work  on  medieval  Latin  literature  :  by  G.  Morin  [who  enumerates  a 
series  of  subjects  that  need  examination,  stating  in  each  case  the  present  state  of 
the  problem.  The  paper  deserves  attention  from  '  advanced  students '  in  our 
universities]. — Eev.  Hist.  eccl.  vi.  2.    A;pril. 


The  treatment  of  history  :  by  Goldwin  Smith  [who  holds  that  history  is  not  and  cannot 

be  made  a  science,  but  there  is  a  vast  field  for  the  philosophy  of  history].— Amer. 

Hist.  Eev.  X.  3.     Aiwil. 
Notes  on  Maine's  Ancient  Law :  by  Sir  F.  Pollock. — Law  Qu.  Rev.  82.    April. 
Greek  notices  concerning  Italy  :  by  W.  Christ.    I :  Cumae  and  the  tyranny  of  Aristo- 

demus.    II :    Italian   votive   offerings  at  Delphi.    Ill :    Italian    Pelagians    and 

Hellanikos.     IV :  Aeneas   and  the  twins,  Romulus  and  Remus.     V :  Names  of 

places  and  peoples. — SB.  Bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.  (phil.-hist.  CI.),  1905,  1. 
The  early  Roman  emperors  :  by  H.  F.  Pelham.— Quart.  Rev.  403.    April. 
Legal  questions  concerning  the  trial  of  the  martyr  Ajpollonius :  by  C.  Callewaert 

[dealing  with  the  Armenian  and  Greek  Acts]. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxvii.  2.    April. 
The  council  of  Turin :  by  mgr.  L.  Duchesne  [who  rejects  E.  C.  Babut's  theory  that  it 

was  held  in  417,  and  maintains  the  previously  accepted  date,  about  405]. — Rev. 

hist.  Ixxxvii.  2.     March.    With  a  reply  by  E,  C.  Babut. — Ixxxviii.  1.     May. 
St.  Victor  of  Caesarea  [venerated  in  the  diocese  of  Silos] :  by  J.  de  Guibert  [who 

takes  him  to  be  Mauretanian].— Anal.  Bolland.  xxiv.  2. 
St.  Armel :  by  F.  Duine  [an  elaborate  study  of  the  life  and  cult  of  a  sixth-century 

British  saint  who  emigrated  to  Armorica].    I.— Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xx.  2. 
The  autonomy  of  the  order  of  Templars :  by  H.  Prutz  [who  holds  that  the  order  had 

no  fixed  rule,  and  that  the  so-called  Rule  of  Troyes  of  11 28  was  only  a  draught 

which  was  not  formally  completed.     The  letter  of  Baldwin  II  of  Jerusalem  to 

St.  Bernard,  which  is  here  assigned  to  1130/1,  is  suggested  as  having  induced  the 

saint  to  write  his  treatise  De  laude  novae  Militiae,  usually  attributed  to  1 128/9 

The  first  papal  privilege  to  the   order  was  that  of  Alexander  III,    11 63] .—SB. 

Bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.  (phil.-hist.  CI.)  1905,  1. 
The  customs  of  Eagusa :  by  P.  Vinogradoff.- Law  Qu.  Rev.  82.     April. 
The  recognition  of  Urban  VI  by  the  cardinals  resident  at  Avignon :  by  K.  Guggen- 

berger  [who  decides  that  for  three  months  after  the  election  of  8  April  1378  they 

did  not  declare  themselves  against  its  legality,  but  neither  asked  nor  received  any 

favours  from  Urban.     The  opposition  of  four  out  of  the  six  began,  however,  before 

3  July]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxvi.  2. 
Extracts  from  the  Savoyard  military  accounts  for  the  war  in  the   Vallais  in  1384: 

printed  by  H.  Turler.— Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1905,  1. 
The  Athens  of  the  Acciaiuoli  :  by  J.  Draseke  [who  gives  new  information  concerning 

the  council  of  Florence  and  the  attempted  union  with  the  western  church] — Byz. 

Zft.  xiv.  1,  2.     Febr. 
The  emperor  Charles  V  and  his  court :  by  A.  R.  Villa  [down  to  11  Nov.  1539,  when 

the  manuscript  of  the  valuable  correspondence  now  printed  concludes]. — Boletin 

R.  Acad,  Hist.  xlvi.  3. 
The  negotiations  of  the  Guises  with  archduke  Ernst  in  August  1585  :  by  H.  Schlittee, 

with  documents.— Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxvi.  1. 
The  Scots  at  Leffingen  [in  the  operations  preceding  the  battle  of  Nieupoort,  1600] :  by 

H.  W.  LuMSDEN  [who  brings  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  Prince  Ernest's  Zeelanders 

who  ran,  while  the  Scots  were  cut  to  pieces]. — Scott.  Hist.  Rev.  7.    April. 
The  comtesses  de  la  Marck  and  Boufflers  and  Gustavus  III,  from  their  correspondence 

preserved  at  Upsala :  by  L.  Maury. — Rev.  hist.  Ixxxvii.  2,  Ixxxviii.  1.     March^ 

May. 
Napoleon  and  Italy :  by  E.  Driault.    I :  Bonaparte  and  the  Cisalpine  republic. — 

Rev.  hist.  Ixxxviii.  1.     May. 
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Frederick  Augustus  of  Saxony  and  Napoleon  [1805-18 12] :  by  the  comte  M.  le  Begue 

DE  Germiny. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxvii.  2.     April. 
The  Prussian-Italian  alliance  of  1866  :  by  W.  Lang. — Hist.  Zft.  xciv.  2. 
Methods  of  work  in  historical  seminaries  :  by  G.  B.  Adams  [a  criticism  of  the  methods 

used  in  American  universities  and  a  comparison  with  foreign  methods]. — Amer. 

Hist,  Eev.  X.  3.     April. 

France 

The  alleged  St.  Germanus  of  Armorica :  by  J.  Loth  [a  sharp  criticism  of  S.  Baring- 
Gould's  attempt  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Breton  saint  distinct  from  St.  Germanus 

of  Auxerre]. — Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xx.  3. 
An  estimate  of  Philip  the  Fair :  by  H.  Finke. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxvi.  2. 
On  the  ancient  corporations  of  artisans  and  traders  in  the   town  of  Bennes :    by 

A.  Eebillon.— Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xx.  2,  concluded  from  xix.  3. 
The  gravamina  of  the  clergy  of  the  province  of  Sens  at  the  council  of  Vienne  [131 1- 

1312] :   printed  by  G.  Mollat.     [They  are  mostly  directed  against  the  secular 

powers.] — Rev.  Hist.  eccl.  vi.  2.    April. 
The  franchises  of  Vitry-sur -Seine  under  Charles  V  and  Charles  VI:  by  H.  Gaillard. 

— Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixvi.  1. 
Tlie  reimposition  of  indirect  taxes  and  the  risings  in  tlie  towns  in  1 382  :  by  L.  Mibot. 

— Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxvii.  2.    April. 
Concordats  prior  to  that  of  Francis  I :  by  N.  VAiiOis.    The  pontificate  of  Martin  V. — 

Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxvii.  2.     April. 
The  murder  of  Jean  Berry,  secretary  of  John,  duke  of  Bourbon  [1488]  :   by  B.  de 

Mandrot. — Rev.  hist.  Ixxxvii.  4.     March. 
Bernardin  Kadot,  marguis  de  Sibeville,  envoy  of  Louis  XIV  to  Vienna  [1681-1683]: 

by  G.  GuiLLOT. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxvii.  2.    April. 
Saint- Simon  and   Torcy :    by  E.  Bourgeois    [who   shows  that    for    the  reign   of 

Louis  XIV  Saint-Simon,  while  he  cites  Torcy  as  an  authority,  did  not  use  him, 

but  the  Journal  of  Dangeau  instead.    From  the  date  of  the  king's  death  on  the 

other  hand  he  adopts  more  and  more  of  the  text  of  Torcy  down  to  August  17 18, 

when  this  source  failed  him.     Torcy's  materials  were  largely  obtained  through  the 

opportunities  which    he  enjoyed,   as   superintendent    of  posts,   of    intercepting 

diplomatic  correspondence]. — Rev.  hist.  Ixxxvii.  2.    March. 
Means  of  subsistence  and  tlie  corn  trade  in  Brittany  during  the  eighteenth  century : 

by  J.   Letaconnoux   [based   on  researches  in   departmental  archives  of  Ille-et- 

Vilaine]. — Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xx.  2. 
Daniel  Chardmi  [1731-1805],  intendant  of  Corsica,  and  his  family :  by  baron  A.  de 

Maricourt. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxvii.  2.    April. 
La  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt  [1747-1827]. — Edinb.  Rev.  412.     April. 
The  community  of  Lamballe  i7i  1788-1790 :  by  A.  Botrel.    Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xx.  3. 
The  district  of  Bedon  from  1790  to  the  year  IV  ;  by  L.  Dubreuil. — Ann.  de  Bretagne, 

XX.  1,  continued  from  xix.  2. 
The  conventionnel  Goujon :  by  R.  Guyot  and  F.  Thenard.    I. — Rev.  hist.  Ixxxviii.  1. 

May. 
A  Breton  proclamation  of  General  Danican :  by  J.  Loth  [illustrating  the  use  of  the 

vernacular  as  a  means  of  revolutionary  propaganda   during   the  Convention]. — 

Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xx.  2. 
On  the  text  of  tlie  correspondence  of  Napoleon  J :   by  A.  Fournier. — I. :    Letters  to 

Talleyrand   [1800-1808].     II.:    Letters  to   Champagny   [1807-1809,  1813],   with 

special  reference  to  the  collection  of  Napoleon's  letters  in  the  Vienna  archives. — 

Arch.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xciii.  1. 
The  later  Bourbons  [1814-1848]  in  connexion  with  G.  Weill's  book.— Monthly  Rev. 

55.    April. 

Germany  and  Austria 

The  establishment  of  the  lordship  of '  the  bislwps  of  Passau  over  their  city :  by 
F.  Strauss. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxvi.  1.  A  criticism  by  A.  Dopsch  appears 
in  2. 
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The  attempts  of  the  Babenbergers  to  establish  a  national  church  in  Austria :  by 
H.  Krabbo. — Arch.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xciii.  1. 

Tlie  Bohemian  and  tJie  Bavarian  electoral  vote  in  the  thirteenth  century :  by 
K.  Zeumer  [who  points  out  that  the  first  documentary  evidence  of  the  seven 
electors,  in  the  form  given  in  the  Sachsenspiegel,  iii.  57,  and  including  the  king  of 
Bohemia,  occurs  in  the  proclamation  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  immediately 
after  the  election  of  Richard  of  Cornwall,  13  Jan.  1257,  which  is  preserved  only  in 
the  Additamenta  of  Matthew  Paris,  Chron.  mai.  vi.  341  f.  In  that  election  the 
duke  of  Bavaria  exercised  a  joint  vote  for  the  Palatinate  with  his  brother,  the 
count  palatine,  such  joint  votes  being  given  not  unfrequently  in  the  succeeding 
period  (e.g.  in  1273,  1308,  and  1349) ;  in  1275,  however,  the  count  palatine  claimed 
that  he  and  his  brother  voted  ratione  du^atus  Bavarie,  and  that  this  was  the 
qualification  of  the  joint  vote  was  then  admitted  by  king  Rudolf.  This  claim 
must  refer  only  to  the  election  of  1273,  at  which,  it  is  argued,  the  Bavarian  sought 
to  set  up  an  independent  electorate.  But,  as  the  number  of  seven  electors  was 
already  accepted,  Ottokar  of  Bohemia  felt  that  his  right,  which  had  not  been 
exercised  on  that  occasion,  was  endangered  for  the  future,  and  it  was  in  fact  left 
doubtful  by  the  proceedings  of  1275.  Under  Wenceslaus  II  it  was  definitely  con- 
firmed in  1290,  and  the  Bavarian  claim  ceased  to  be  asserted  after  1294  until  the 
seventeenth  century]. — Hist.  Zft.  xciv.  2. 

The  royal  procurators  or  vicegerents  in  Elsass  before  1273  :  by  J.  Becker  [who  main- 
tains, against  H.  Niese,  that  they  held  merely  temporary  appointments  during  the 
king's  absence,  and  that  at  other  times  the  imperial  bailiffs  (SchuWieissen)  were 
the  permanent  representatives  of  the  royal  power]. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch. 
xxvi.  2. 

Two  political  sermons  of  Heinrich  von  Oyta  [1388]  and  Nikolaus  von  Dinhelbiihl 
[1417] :  printed  by  G.  Sommerfeldt.— Hist.  Jahrb.  xxvi.  2. 

The  system  of  draughting  and  registration  in  the  chancery  of  Maximilian  I  down  tO' 
1502  :  by  W.  Bauer. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxvi.  2. 

Johann  von  Naves,  of  Luxemburg,  vice-chancellor  under  Charles  V :  by  A.  Hasen- 
CLEVER. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxvi.  2. 

The  bigamy  of  Philip  of  Hesse  :  by  W.  Kohler  [in  connexion  with  W.  W.  Rockwell'^ 
monograph]. — Hist.  Zft.  xciv.  3. 

On  the  biography  of  father  Friedrich  Spe :  by  B.  Duhr. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxvi.  2. 

The  house  of  Hohenzollern :  by  L.  Elkind  [a  sketch  of  the  rulers  of  Prussia  from  the 
Great  Elector  to  William  I]. — Monthly  Rev.  57.    June. 

The  recognition  of  Maria  Theresa's  succession  by  the  holy  see:  by  A.  Kirsch. — Hist. 
Jahrb.  xxvi.  2. 

Stein  and  the  Prussian  state  :  by  0.  Hintze. — Hist.  Zft.  xciv.  8. 

Ottokar  Lorenz  [tl3  May  1904]  :  by  A.  Fournier. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxvi.  1. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Questions  in  Scottish  ethnology  :  by  T.  H.  Bryce. — Scott.  Hist.  Rev.  7.    April. 

The  use  and  forms  of  judicial  torture  in  England  a7id  Scotland  :  by  R.  D.  Melville, 

with  illustrations. — Scott.  Hist.  Rev.  7.     April. 
Rental  and  inventory  of  the  altar  of  St.  Fergus  in  Holy  Trinity,  St.  Andrews  [1525] : 

printed  by  F.  C.  Eeles. — Scott.  Hist.  Rev.  7.     April. 
Letter  of  the  countess  of  Murray  to  the  queen  [Mary  of  Guise] :  printed  by  R.  H.  Brodie. 

[who  assigns  it  to  1544]. — Scott.  Hist.  Rev.  7.    April. 
Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld  and  the  lady  [afterwards  queen]  Elizabeth  :  by  Miss  J.  M.  Stone 

[partly  from  documents  at  Oxburgh]. — Dublin  Rev.,  N.S.,  54.     April. 
Bob  Stene,  court  satirist  under  James  VI :  by  G.  Neilson  [who  discovers  him  in 

records  as  Robert  Stevin,  in  1587-1588,  and  identifies  him  with  the  master  of  the 

grammar  school  of  the  Canongate  who  died  in  161 8]. — Scott.  Hist.  Rev.  7.    ApriL 
James  VI  and  the  papacy  :  by  A.  W.  Ward. — Scott.  Hist.  Rev.  7.    April. 
Scottish  industrial  undertakings  before  the  union  :  by  W.  R.  Scott.  Ill :  1 683-1 704. 

—Scott.  Hist.  Rev.  7.    Apiil. 
Two  great  chtirchmen  [Dr.  Liddon  and  Bishop  Creighton]. — Quart.  Rev.  403.    ApriL 
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Lord  chief  justice  Coleridge.— Ed'mh.  Eev.  412.     April. 
Lord  Dufferin. — Quart.  Kev.  403.     April. 

TJie  histo7-y  of  hventy-five  years  [on  Sir  S.  Walpole  and  H.  Paul's  works]. — Edinb. 
Eev.  412.    April. 

Italy 

On  tlie  history  of  Greek  civilisatimi  in  Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily :  by  A.  Olivieri. — 
Arch.  stor.  Sicil.  Orient,  i.  1-3. 

A  hoard  of  Arabic  coins  discovered  at  Girgenti  in  1903  :  by  bishop  B.  M.  Lagumina. — 
Arch.  stor.  Sicil.,  N.S.,  xxix.  1,  2. 

The  true  origins  of  tJie  commune :  by  F.  Gabotto  [in  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  G.  Volpe 
(in  Arch.  stor.  Ital.,  5th  ser.,  xxxiii.  1904,  2),  reaflBrming  the  descent  of  the  com- 
mune from  the  seignorial  families  of  the  several  cities]. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.,  5th  ser., 
XXXV.  1905,  1. 

The  unpublished  portions  of  the  oldest  manuscript  of  tJie  Brescian  Statutes:  by  M. 
KoBERTi  and  L.  Tonini  [noting  the  serious  omissions  in  those  published  in  the 
Monumerita  historiae  patriae,  xvi.,  owing  to  the  use  of  the  faultier  of  the  two  existing 
copies  of  1293]. — Arch.  stor.  Lomb.,  4th  ser.,  v. 

Flagellants,  Fraticelli  and  Bizochi  in  tlie  district  of  Teramo,  and  an  unpublished  bull 
of  Boniface  VIII  [7  May  1297] :  by  F.  Savixi  [showing  that  the  bull  was  probably 
directed  against  the  congregation  founded  by  Clareno  at  Montorio  in  1294]. — Arch, 
stor.  Ital.,  5th  ser.,  xxxv.  1905,  1. 

Notices  of  works  of  Petrarch  published  in  1904 :  by  A.  della  Torre. — Arch.  stor. 
Ital.,  5th  ser.,  xxxv.  1905,  1. 

Documents  relating  to  the  house  of  Scala  in  the  archives  of  Siena  [i 368-1432] :  by 
C.  CiPOLLA. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.,  5th  ser.,  xxxv.,  1905,  1. 

Documents  relative  to  the  second  siege  of  Catania  and  the  establishment  of  Martin  of 
Aragon  [i  394-1 396]  :  printed  by  F.  Guardione. — Arch.  stor.  Sicil.  Orient,  i.  1. 

Notes  and  documents  relating  to  Sanf  Ambrogio  :  by  G.  Biscaro  [illustrating  mainly 
the  struggle  between  canons  and  monks  for  the  control  of  the  superstantia,  or 
oflSice  of  works,  originally  independent  of  both,  and  for  the  custody  of  the  Golden 
Altar ;  giving  also  the  contract  for  the  new  stalls  of  the  choir  in  1469,  hitherto 
unknown]. — Arch.  stor.  Lomb.,  4th  ser.,  v. 

The  social  and  political  institutions  of  certain  towns  in  Eastern  Sicily  from  the  six- 
teenth to  the  eighteenth  century :  by  G.  Verdirame. — Arch.  stor.  ^icil.  Orient,  i. 
1-3. 

A  contemporary  description  of  the  battle  off  Palermo  [2  June  1676]:  printed  by 
C.  Gagliani. — Arch.  stor.  Sicil.  Orient,  i.  2,  3. 

A  mission  of  Francesco  Farnese,  duke  of  Parma,  to  Cosimo  III  of  Tuscany  [informing 
him  of  a  secret  treaty  between  France  and  Savoy  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Milanese  by  the  latter  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  Charles  II  of  Spain,  and 
suggesting  a  league  of  the  Italian  States  against  the  ambitions  of  Vittorio 
Amedeo  II,  who  aspired  to  be  king  of  Italy] :  by  E.  Robiony. — Arch.  stor.  Ital., 
5th  ser.,  xxxv.,  1905,  1. 

The  economic  conditions  of  Messina  under  Charles  VI  of  Austria  [i 71 9-1 734]  :  by 
F.  Martin,  with  documents.— Arch.  stor.  Sicil.,  N.S.,  xxix.  1,  2. 

Unpublished  letters  of  Bernardo  Tanucci  to  Ferdinando  Galiani:  printed  by  F. 
NicoLiNi.     Ill  [5  Jan.-6  April  1765]. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxx.  1. 

A  schems  of  public  instruction  in  Sicily  [1812]:  by  S.Romano. — Arch.  stor.  Sicil., 
N.S.,  xxix.  1,  2. 

The  revolutionary  movements  at  Partna  in  1831  :  by  E.  Montanari. — Arch.  stor. 
Ital.,  5th  ser.,  xxxv.  1905,  1. 

Notes  and  documents  on  the  Sicilian  revolution  of  i860;  Francesco  Riso  and 
Garibaldi :  by  G.  Paolucci. — Arch.  stor.  Sicil.,  N.S.,  xxix.  1,  2. 

Netherlands  and  Belgium 

The  early   history  of  Ke^inemerland,  in   North   Holland   [down  to   the  fourteenth 

century] :  by  P.  J.  Blok. — Bijdr.  vaderl.  Gesch.,  4th  ser.,  iv.  4. 
The  rise  of  Haarlem :  by  J.  Huizinga Bijdr.  vaderl.  Gesch.,  4th  ser.,  iv.  4. 
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Tiuo  religious  houses  at  Soest,  near  Amersfoort :  by  J.  J.  Bos  [on  the  Brigittine  con- 
vent of  Marienburgh,  and  the  house  of  the  brethren  of  the  common  life  known  as 
Marienhof].— Nederlandsch  Arch.  Kerkegesch.,  N.S.,  iii.  2. 

Master  Eckart  and  mysticism  in  the  Netherlands :  by  C.  G.  N.  de  Vooys.  II,  III. 
—Nederlandsch  Arch.  Kerkgesch.,  N.S.,  iii.  2,  3,  concluded. 

Curiosities  from  old  municix>al  accounts :  by  J.  Tebsteeg. — Bijdr.  vaderl.  Gesch., 
4th  ser.,  iv.  4. 

Heresy  in  the  university  of  Louvain  \c.  1470]:  by  P.  Fbedebicq. — Bull.  Acad.  Belg. 
1904,  9-10. 

A  collection  of  '  good  points  '  from  the  addresses  of  Glaus  van  Euskerken  [f  1520] : 
printed  by  D.  A.  Brinkerink. — Nederlandsch  Arch.  Kerkgesch.,  N.S.,  iii.  3. 

The  reorganisation  of  the  episcopal  hierarchy  in  Belgium  in  the  nineteenth  century  : 
by  E.  Eembry. — Ann.  Soc.  Emul.  Bruges,  liii.  3-4. 

Spain 

AyaWs  Chronicle  of  Peter  the  Cru^l :  by  E.  Fueter  [who  maintains  that  both  in  the 
common  text  and  in  the  abbreviated  form  the  chronicle  abounds  in  falsifications. 
In  an  appendix  it  is  shown  that  Ayala  is  the  source  from  which  Bymer  printed  the 
alleged  correspondence  between  the  Black  Prince  and  Henry  of  Trastamare  before 
the  battle  of  Najera,  and  that  its  genuineness  is  at  least  suspicious]. — Mitth. 
Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxvi.  2. 

Three  Historians  of  Medina  del  Campo ;  Juan  Antonio  de  Montalvo,  Juan  Lopez 
Osorio,  Domingo  de  Le6n  :  by  F.  Fita  [with  biographical  and  bibliographical  illus- 
trations, and  the  text  of  Montalvo's  Memorial  hist&rico  addressed  to  Philip  IV]. — 
Boletin  E.  Acad.  Hist.  xlvi.  3,  4. 

Switzerland 

The  episcopal  see  of  Avenches  :  by  M.  Besson.— Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1905,  1.    With  a 

criticism  by  M.  Reymond. — 2. 
The  constitutional  history  of  the  bishopric  of  Chur  down  to  the  fifteenth  century  :  by 

A.  Stbobele.— Jahrb.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  xxx. 
The  chronicles  and  chroniclers  of  Fribourg :  by  A.  Bijchi. — Jahrb.  Schweiz.  Gesch. 

xxx. 
The  revolution  in  the  valley  of  Saint-Imier,  in  the  bishopric  of  Basle  [i  792-1 797] : 

by  G.  Gauthebst. — Jahrb.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  xxx. 
The  Neuxihdtel  revolution  0/  1831,  from  the  letters  of  the  Federal  commissioner  Jakob 

Ulrich  von  Sprecher  :  by  P.  von  Spbecher Jahrb.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  xxx. 

America  and  Colonies 

The  suffrage  franchise  in  the  thirteen  English  colonies  in  America  :  by  A.  E.  McKinley 
[who,  from  an  elaborate  historical  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  separate  colonies, 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  in  New  England  the  actual  voters  appear  to  be  propor- 
tionately fewer  than  in  the  middle  and  southern  colonies.  In  Massachusetts  we  find 
only  about  one  person  in  fifty  taking  part  in  elections  as  against  about  9  per  cent, 
in  Virginia.  '  At  best  the  colonial  elections  called  forth  both  relatively  and 
absolutely  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  present  percentage  of  voters.  Property 
qualifications,  poor  means  of  communication,  large  election  districts,  and  the 
absence  of  party  organisation  combined  to  make  the  most  sharply  contested  elec- 
tions feeble  in  their  effects  upon  the  community  ']. — Pennsylvania  Univ.  Publica- 
tions, Series  in  History,  2. 

The  American  law  of  impeachment :  by  Hannis  Taylob. — N.  Amer.  Rev.  clxxx.  4. 
April. 

Tlie  historical  development  of  the  poor  laio  of  Connecticut :  by  E.  W.  Capen. — Columbia 
Univ.  Studies  in  Hist.,  Economics,  and  Public  Law,  xxii. 

Tlie  early  life  of  Oliver  Ellsworth  [174S-1783]:  by  W.  G.  Bbown.  [Ellsworth  was  a 
Connecticut  lawyer  and  politician  who  became  finally  chief  justice]. — Amer.  Hist. 
Rev.  X.  3.    April, 
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State  government  in  Maryland,  1777-1781 :  by  B.  W.  Bond  [who  brings  out  in  chapters 
on  the  organisation  of  the  state  government  its  attitude  towards  congress,  military- 
aid,  finance,  commerce,  and  internal  disturbances,  and  shows  that  'from  the 
inauguration  of  the  state  government,  5  Feb.  1777,  to  the  final  ratification  of 
the  articles  of  confederation,  1  March  1781,  Maryland  was  an  independent  state, 
entering  into  the  deliberations  of  congress  as  a  sovereign  ally '].— Johns  Hopkins 
Univ.  Studies  in  Hist,  and  Polit.  Science,  xxiii.  3,  4. 

The  prohibition  against  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  Danish  West  Itidies  in  1792  : 
by  C.  A.  Trieb  [who  gives  an  account  of  its  causes  and  results,  and  explains  its  close 
connexion  with  the  abolition  movement  in  England]. — Hist.  Tidsskrift,  v.  5,  6. 

Documents  on  the  Blount  conspiracy  [i  795-7]:  by  F.  G.  Turner  [on  the  proposed 
attack  on  the  Spanish  possessors  in  North  America  by  frontiersmen  and  Indians 
expecting  aid  from  Great  Britain]. — Amer.  Hist.  Kev.  x.  3.    April. 

The  early  period  of  reconstru^^tion  in  South  Carolina  :  by  J.  P.  Hollis  [who  traces  the 
direct  effect  of  the  civil  war  upon  South  Carolina  economically  and  in  political 
sentiment;  describes  the  chief  features  of  the  constitution  of  1865  and  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  failure  of  the  reconstructive  government  under  it,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  different  plan  of  reconstruction  based  on  acts  of  congress ;  and  further 
deals  with  the  constitutional  convention  of  1868  and  the  chief  features  of  the  new 
constitution,  through  which  the  state  gained  restoration,  and  with  the  operations 
of  the  Freedmen's  bureau]. — Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies  in  Hist,  and  Polit. 
Science,  xxvii.  1,  2. 


Erratum  in  the  April  Number. 
P.  299,  line  20,  for  seventeenth  read  seventeenth-century. 
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China  and  the  Ancient  Cabul  Valley 


rriHEEE  is  no  mention  of  the  considerable  state  which  the 
JL  Chinese  call  Ki-pin  until  the  beginning  of  the  first  century 
before  Christ.  The  Chinese  had  then  for  a  generation  or  so 
already  discovered  the  West :  they  were  not  only  able  to  assert 
themselves  up  to  the  same  mountain  limits  that  bound  the  empire 
now,  but  they  had  also  some  knowledge  of  Parthia — that  is,  Persia — 
of  the  whole  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  region,  and  of  a  large  state  which 
completely  barred  their  way  to  the  Indus  valley  and  India.  This 
state,  in  imitation  of  the  native  sound,  they  called  Ki-pin  or  *  Shawl- 
guests.'  In  naming  new  states  the  Chinese  either  gave  them,  and 
still  give  them,  a  well-known  Chinese  name,  often  with  a  differen- 
tiating word  added — as,  for  instance,  we  say  New  South  Wales ; — or 
they  imitated  as  closely  as  convenient  the  foreign  sound  by  using 
one  or  more  Chinese  characters,  either  as  pure  phonetics  or  as  also 
descriptive  of  some  striking  local  peculiarity.  Thus  Ki-pin  was 
noted  for  its  U,  or  *  shawls,'  *  rugs,'  &c. ;  and  to  pin,  or  *  to  guest,' 
meant  *  to  come  to  court  with  presents  or  homage.'  ^  The  earliest 
political  situation  known  to  the  Chinese  was  this :  The  Hunnish 
or  Scythian  tribes  (first  called  *  Turks'  in  a.d.  550^)  had,  in  the 
course  of  their  predatory   wars,   driven   one   large  tribe  of  their 

*  It  is  very  like  the  Kussian  use  of  the  Eussian  word  nyemets  ('  dumb ')  to  signify 
the  German  race,  first  heard  of  by  them  under  the  name  Nyenici  in  987.  See  Asiatic 
Quarterly  Review,  April  1904,  pp.  353-4. 

2  Ante,  vol.  xi.  (1896),  429  et  seq. 
VOL.  XX. — NO.  LXXX.  S  S 
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remoter  kinsmen  from  the  Chinese  frontiers  to  the  Jaxartes.^ 
These  emigrants  displaced  the  various  Greek  and  (it  is  presumed) 
other  Aryan  rulers  then  in  possession  of  the  Oxus  valley,  and 
gradually  worked  their  way  south  ;  forming  at  last,  between  the 
Jaxartes  and  the  Indus,  the  vast  empire  of  the  Kushans,  or  Indo- 
Scythians.  The  Chinese  were  too  late  to  witness  with  their  own 
eyes  the  remnants  of  Greek  active  rule,  and  considered  that  most 
of  the  dynasts  thus  displaced  belonged  to  a  race  called  Seh  or  Sdk."^ 
The  Indo- Scythians  in  their  further  conquests  southward  from  the 
Jaxartes,  but  before  they  themselves  approached  India,  drove  the 
Sdk  rulers  from  the  Oxus  valley  further  south  to  Ki-pin,  In  other 
words,  they  took  possession  of  the  rich  valleys,  and  drove  the  dis- 
placed Sdk  rulers  to  the  poorer  hill  tribes  for  a  living. 

The  positive  statements  of  the  Chinese,  made  before  the 
beginning  of  our  era,  show  almost  conclusively  that  Ki-pin  must 
then  have  included  most  of  the  mountainous  region  embracing 
Candahar,  Ghazni,  Cabul,  Chitral,  Jelalabad,  Cashmere,  and 
Baltistan.  The  argument  is  as  follows  :  One  thousand  years  ago 
P'i-shan  was  annexed  by  Khoten,  and  the  Ta-ts'ing  Yih^^ung-cJii, 
or  '  Official  Geography,'  of  the  present  Manchu  dynasty— a  work  in 
500  books  published  about  1760 — tells  us  that  the  site  of  ancient 
P*i-shan  is '  the  modern  Bishnam,  between  Khargalik  and  Isse-Kul.' 
Although  there  may  be  doubts  as  to  what  is  really  meant  by  Isse- 
Kul  and  Bishnam,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  Khargalik, 
which  lies  south-east  from  Yarkand,  about  two-fifths  of  the  distance 
that  Yarkand  lies  south-east  from  Kashgar.  Now,  2,000  years  ago, 
we  are  told  that  from  P'i-shan  you  go  east  to  Khoten  380  li  (120 
miles),  and  from  P'i-shan  you  go  north-west  to  Yarkand  exactly  the 
same  distance.  Hence  both  ancient  and  contemporary  P*i-shan 
must  be  the  first  considerable  town  north  of  Shahidula,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Sanju.  Ki-pin  was  3,790  li  west- 
south-west  of  P'i-shan  on  the  way  to  U-yih-shan-li.  We  know 
from  Mr.  Stein's  recent  observations  ^  that  from  Kawal  Pindi  to 
S'rinagur  is  200  miles,  from  S'rinagur  to  Leh  260  miles,  and  from 
S'rinagur,  via  Skardo,  northwards  to  Misgar  500  miles.  Hence 
from  S'rinagur  vid  Skardo  to  Shahidula  would  be  about  700  miles  ; 
or,  say,  900  to  1,000  miles  from  Kawal  Pindi  to  Sanju.  It  is  well 
known  that  Chinese  li  are  calculated  as  though  shorter  in  distance 
but  longer  in  time  over  mountainous  roads,  ten  li  being,  in  fact, 
under  all  varying  conditions,  the  German  Stunde.  Moreover  the 
ancient  Chinese  Geography  known  as  the  Shwei  King,  or  '  Kivers 

^  Asiat  Quart.  Rev.  July  1902,  p.  131  et  seqq. 

*  The  Chinese  commentators  of  the  seventh  century  of  our  era  consider  these  Sdk 
of  B.C.  100  to  be  the  same  as  the  S'dkya  or  Shakya  princes  of  Buddhistic  India 
(for  instance,  Yen  Shi-ku,  Mayer's  Chinese  Manual,  p.  275).  Western  writers  suggest 
rather  that  the  Saca  princes  were  of  Turanian  stock. 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geogr.  Soc.  December  1902. 
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Classic,'  a  work  of  which  the  original  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
our  era,  and  which  is  preserved  in  an  edition  of  the  fifth  century, 
mentions  a  stream  which  rises  among  the  Onion  Mountains 
(Muztagh)  and  flows  south-west  through  Ki-pin.  This  must  be 
either  the  Hydaspes  (Vitasta  or  Jhelum)  or  Gilgit  and  Hunza 
branch  of  the  Indus. 

But  there  are  other  specific  grounds  for  identifying  the  chief 
part  at  least  of  Ki-pin  with  Cashmere.     According  to  the  Han  Shu, 
which  was  published  a.d.  90,^  the  land  is  flat,  the  climate  mild,  the 
low-lying  portions  being  wet    and   suitable  for  rice  fields.     Gold, 
•silver,  and  copper  are  plentiful,  and  are  fashioned  into  utensils. 
There  are  humped   cattle,  water  buffaloes,  elephants,  large  dogs, 
-monkeys,  and  peacocks.     Pearls,  coral,  amber,  agate,  and  glass- 
ware are  to  be  found.     The  people  are  ingenious  carvers,  good 
cooks,  and  clever  at  weaving  ki  (shawls  and  rugs  of  hair).     In  the 
bazaars  silver  and  gold   coins   are   used,  the  obverse  showing  a 
riding-horse,  and   the  reverse  a  man's   face.     The  whole  of  this 
account  refers  to  the  period  when  the  Sdk  rulers  were  still  in  pos- 
session, and  before  the  Kushans,  advancing  over  the  Hindu  Kush, 
or   Paropamisus,  carried  their  conquests  up  to  the   Indus.     The 
same  record  adds  that  China  had  her  first  relations  with  Ki-pin 
between  141  and  87  b.c.     *  The  king  frequently  robbed  our  missions. 
His  son,  however,  sent  envoys  to  us,  but  was  killed  by  the  Chinese 
envoy  sent  by  us  in  return  after  the  king  in  question  had  unsuc- 
cessfully tried  to  murder  the  said  envoy.'    The  third  king  quarrelled 
with  a  second  Chinese  envoy  and  massacred  him  and  his  suite. 
The  reigning  Chinese  emperor   (b.c.  48-32)  felt  he  had  not  the 
means  adequately  to  punish  this  distant  offence ;  so  he  took  no 
severer  steps  than  to  dismiss  the  Ki-pin  envoy  from  China,  and  to 
deliver  him  safe  at  the  Hien-tu  Passes ;  ^  political  relations  were 
then  broken  off.     During  the  next  reign  (b.c.  32-6)  it  was  proposed 
to  renew  intercourse  with  Ki-pin ;   but,  on   the  ground  that  the 
Hien-tu  range  presented  an  insuperable  physical  barrier  to  the  Ki- 
pin  men,  who  were  in  consequence  quite  unable  either  to  injure  or 
to  assist  China  by  force  of  arms,  it  was  resolved  to  confine  future 
intercourse  to  admitting  Ki-pin  trading  caravans.   By  way  of  further 
illustrating  the  difficulties  of  mountain  travel,  it  is  explained  that, 
leaving  P4-shan  to  your  north,  you  pass  through  four  or  five  states 
independent  of  China;  after  2,000  li  (666  miles)   you  reach  the 
Hien-tu  range,  crossing  the  Headache   Mountains   on   the  way.^ 
Finally  it  is  added  most  distinctly  that  neither  the  Parthians  nor 
the  Kushans  nor  the  Ki-pins  are  in  any  way  vassals  to  China. 

«  Chapters  96a  and  96b. 

^  Hien-tu,  or  '  Hanging  Passages,'  is  usually  considered  to  mean,  by  the  usual 
^  play  of  phonetic  words,  Hindu  [Kush], 

*  These  mountains  are  mentioned  800  years  later.    See  below,  p.  631. 

s  s  2 
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The  next  dynastic  history,  the  Hou  Han  Shu,  or  Continuation 
of  the  Han  Shu,  of  which  parts  were  not  published  until  the  fifth 
century  of  our  era,  deals  with  the  period  a.d.  1  to  200,  but  tells  us 
very  little  of  Ki-pin.     The  five  Indo- Scythian  kingdoms  had  now 
been  united  into  one  great  empire  by  one  of  the  five  rulers,  the 
prince  of  Kwei-shwang.     This  union  seems  to  have  taken  place 
before  e.g.  100 ;  but  although  the  Chinese  of  that  time  knew  of  the 
quintuple  division,  they  appear  not  to  have  heard  of  the  reunion 
for  at  least  another  century.    Moreover,  although  even  then  they 
knew   that  Kivei-shivang  (i.e.  Kushan)  had  become  the  national 
designation,  they  persisted  in  using  the  ancient  Chinese  designa- 
tion  of  Yiieh-chi   or   Ta  Yiieh-chi    (Great  Yiieh-chi).      About   a 
hundred  years  after  the  union  the  Kushan  ruler  invaded  Parthia, 
and  took  from  it  Kao-fu.^    All  south-west  of  Kao-fu  to  the  sea 
belonged  to  India.     The  people  of  Kao-fu;  says  the  record,  were  in 
most  respects  like  those  of  India,  but  very  unmanly,  though  rich 
and  good  traders.     The  conqueror,  who  is  identified  by  orientalists 
with  Kadphises  I,  then  went  on  to  annex  the  rest  of  Ki-pin,  and 
his  son  (supposed  to  be  Kadaphes)  extended  his  sway  over  India. 
The  Chinese  had  now  become  well  acquainted  with  India,  and  a 
few  years   later   (a.d.  Q5)  Buddhism  was  introduced  thence  into 
China  by  way  of  the  Indo- Scythians  and  Khoten.^°    A  stray  pas- 
sage in  the  Wei  Lioh,  as  quoted  in  the  Wei  Ch'i  (a  production  of 
the  fifth  century  which  deals  with  the  years  220-264),  states  that 
in  A.D.  2  an  Indo- Scythian  king  had  busied  himself  with  teaching 
the  tenets  to   a  certain   Chinese.     The  Hou  Han  Shu  adds  that 
Kao-fu,  or  Cabul,  being  so  unwarlike,  used  to  fall  alternately  into 
the  hands  of  Parthia,  India,  or  Ki-pin,  whichever  had  happened  to 
be  the  strongest;  so  that,  until  the  Kushans  of  Bactria  and  Tokhara 
conquered  considerable  parts  of  all  the  three  states  enumerated, 
there  were  no  other  '  powers  '  at  hand  capable  of  annexing  Cabul. 

For  a  couple  of  centuries  (200-400)  Chinese  influence  in  the 
Western  Kegions  hardly  existed.  China  had  split  up  into  the  north- 
ern, or  Tartar-ruled,  and  southern,  or  native-ruled,  rival  empires. 
The  latter  only  concerned  itself  with  foreign  intercourse  by  sea. 
The  former  only  consented  after  mature  deliberation  to  reopen  what 
were  characterised  as  the  dangerous  and  compromising  relations  with 
the  west.  The  period  from  400  to  600  was,  however,  particularly 
rich  in  Hhddhistic  travel  and  missionary  work.  Large  numbers  of 
Hindoo,  Indo- Scythian,  Ki-pin,  and  other  mixed  western  bonzes  or 
peripatetic  philosophers  wandered  over  China ;  and  almost  equally 
numerous  Chinese  religious  adventurers  prowled  about  Tartary, 
'  Turkey  '  (i.e.  the  comparatively  fertile  Hunnish  and  Scythian  strip 
between  Siberia  and  the  Chinese  empire,  after  the  name  *  Turk  ' 

^  It  is  admitted  by  nearly  all  inquirers  that  Cabul  or  Cabura  Bactriana  is  meant. 
"*  See  '  Chinese  Buddhism,'  in  the  Asiat»  Quart.  Bev.  October  1902. 
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came  into  use),  Turkestan,  Samarcand,  Bactria,  Tokhara,  and  India. 
More  distinctly  separate  embassies  from  the  West  came  to  China 
during  this  period  than  had  ever  come  before,  or  have  ever  come 
since ;  but  they  were  trading  caravans  or  missionary  bodies  ;  there 
was  no  fighting,  and  but  little  of  active  politics.^ ^  In  439  the 
North  China  mission  returning  from  India  and  Ki-^pin  with  their 
escorts  happened  to  meet  near  Lob  Nor,  where  they  were  able  to 
render  valuable  assistance  to  the  ruler  of  that  region,  at  the 
moment  threatened  by  the  civilised  Scythians  ruling  at  Liang 
Chou.^2  The  history  of  the  North  China  Tartar-governed  empire 
known  as  the  Wei  Shu,  and  the  Pei  Shz,  a  work  of  the  sixth  century, 
treating  of  the  period  from  300  to  580,^^  tell  us  that  in  the  year 
507  K*a-pi-sha  (Kapi9a)  sent  complimentary  envoys  to  China  along 
with  those  of  Kashgar,  Samarcand,  and  other  neighbouring  states. 
The  same  history  states  that  in  451,  453,  502,  508,  and  517  Ki- 
pin  sent  similar  envoys;  also  that  in  511  Gandhara,  S'ravasti, 
K'a-shi-mih  (Cashmere),  and  Pu-Hu-sha  (Purusapura,  or  Peshawur) 
sent  missions.  These  exact  dates  prove  that,  so  far  as  the  Chinese 
historiographers  knew  or  officially  admitted,  Kapi9a  and  Cashmere, 
both  new  names  to  them,  existed  as  states  alongside  of  Ki-pin; 
and  that  Ki-pin,  however  much  reduced  by  Indo- Scythian  encroach- 
ments, undoubtedly  existed  as  a  separate  state  after  its  fall,  just 
as  after  the  collapse  of  Parthia,  or  Arsac,  as  the  Chinese  call  it,  a 
petty  remnant  of  the  old  Arsac  state  continued  to  exist  at  or  near 
Bokhara.^^ 

The  history  of  this  Tartar  dynasty  (the  Toba  familj')  tells 
us  little  new  of  Ki-pin,  and  merely  repeats  the  old  descriptions 
of  the  Han  dynasty  given  above.  It  adds,  however — what  is  impor- 
tant in  estimating  topographical  positions — that  Ki-pin  was  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  and  that  it  was  300  li  (100  miles)  north 
and  south  by  800  li  east  and  west  in  extent.  In  520  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  Sung  Yiin,  after  visiting  Udyana,  proceeded  to  Gandhara, 
whose  king  he  found  at  war  with  Ki-pin,  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Indus,  elephants  being  employed  in  the  war.  Sung  Yiin  does  not 
mention  Kapi9a  or  Cashmere  by  those  names.^^     Since  Kapishi 

"  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Kao-fu  now  bore  a  new  Indian  name,  '  Yem-fu 
Ngai,'  i.e.  Djambu?  Ge. 

*2  Dr.  Legge  {Fah  Hien's  Record  of  Buddhistic  Kingdoms,  ch.  4-8,  Oxford,  1886) 
gives  us  an  account  of  this  strongly  Buddhistic  country  forty  years  before  this  event. 
He  also  tells  us  how  his  Chinese  pilgrim,  leaving  Khoten,  directed  his  steps  towards 
Ki-pin  vid  Khargalik,  Tashkurgan,  and  Iskardo  {?),  thence  via  Udyana  and  Su-ho-to 
(Swat?)  to  Gandhara. 

13  See  chapters  102,  97. 

1*  In  like  manner  the  Kushans  were  still  called  by  the  old  name,  Yiieh-chii;  and 
the  newer  Kushans  or  Ephthalites  were  also  alternatively  called  Eptal  and  Yueh-chi 
until  the  Turks  broke  them  up. 

'*  Chavannes's  Voyage  de  Song  Yun  (Hanoi',  1903).  Chavannes's  Turcs  Occiden- 
taux  (Imperial  Russian  Academy,  1903)  contains  many  critical  observations  on  the 
comparative  Chinese  statements  about  most  of  the  important  pilgrims. 
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wine  was,  according  to  Yule,^''  well  known  as  early  as  b.c.  300,  we 
may  conclude  that  it  had  always  been  a  petty  dependency  of  Ki-pin 
or  some  other  great  power.  As  the  pilgrim  Hiian-tsang  gives  it  a 
circuit  of  4,000  U  in  a.d.  638,  and  ascribes  to  it  an  hegemony  over 
ten  other  states,  it  seems  likely  that  in  his  time  part  of  the  old 
state  of  Ki-pin  had  locally  acquired  the  new  generic  name  of 
Kapi9a,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Turkish  portion  of  Ki-pin. 

The  seventh  century  opens  with  the  reconquest  of  North  and 
South  China  as  one  whole  under  two  purely  native  dynasties, 
reigning  from  581  to  618  and  from  618  onwards.  The  former  of 
these  was  anxious  to  reopen  communications  with  the  East  Eoman 
empire  and  with  India;  but  it  failed  in  both  cases,  and  its 
emissaries,  as  is  explicitly  admitted,  never  penetrated  beyond  the 
Gxus  region  in  either  direction.  The  Sid-Shu^  published  in  656, 
which  records  the  history  of  this  enterprising  Sui  dynasty,  gives 
in  chapter  83  an  account  of  a  country,  hitherto  all  but  unheard 
of,  1,700  li  (570  miles)  south  of  Tokhara,  called  Ts'ao,  which  has 
been  identified  with  Tsaukuta,  i.e.  Ghazni  or  Zabulistan,  south- 
west of  Cabulistan.^''  But  this  account  is  a  mere  copy  of  what  had 
already  been  stated  of  the  same  country  in  recapitulation  by  the 
Tartar  history,  which,  as  we  have  said,  includes  an  account  of 
Ki-pin,  copied  from  the  earlier  history  of  the  Han  family.  This 
Ts'ao  state  was  700  li  south  of  Bamyan.  It  is  distinctly 
identified  in  580-606  with  the  Ki-pin  of  Han  times,  but  nothing 
is  said  of  its  capital  city,  except  that  it  was  over  a  mile  in  extent, 
and  moreover  it  is  plainly  stated  to  be,  or  to  have  recently  been, 
under  the  rule  of  the  Indo- Scythian  princes  of  Samarcand  and 
the  Oxus  region — that  is,  of  the  later  Kushans  or  Ephthalites. 
In  other  words,  although  previously  to  Sui  times  the  Turks  and 
the  Persians  between  them  had  annihilated  the  Indo- Scythian  or 
Ephthalite  empire,  the  Sui  history,  as  is  the  Chinese  wont,  con- 
tinues to  repeat  partly  obsolete  stories.  The  productions  of  Ts'ao 
in  A.D.  600  are  described  much  as  those  of  Ki-pin  were  in  the 
earliest  histories  for  b.c.  100,  including  the  elephants,  the  shawls 
or  rugs,  the  humped  cattle,  metals,  drugs,  &c. ;  but  in  such  a  way 
as  to  suggest  a  quite  new  and  independent  nomenclature  from 
fresh  observations,  and  no  mere  copying.  The  remarks  upon 
religion  prove  that  either  Christianity  or  the  Persian  'heresies' 
had  partly,  if  not  wholly,  displaced  Buddhism  there. 

The  next  dynastic  chronicle  is  that  contained  in  the  Old  and 
New  T^ang  ShUy  which  were  published  respectively  about  750  and 
1060,^8  and  relate  the  history  of  the  T'ang  family,  618-906.  This 
reverts  to  Ki-pin,  and  calls  its  capital  by  the  same  name  as  in  the 
earliest  times.     At   the   same  time  it  states  that  this  Ki-pin  is 

'«  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  i.  162  (2nd  ed.  1875). 

"  See  Eitel's  Diet,  of  Buddhism  (Hong  Kong,  1870)  and  Chavannes's  Turcs  Occid. 

'^  See  the  former,  ch.  198,  and  the  latter,  ch.  221  a  and  b. 
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identical  with  the  Ts'ao  of  Sui  times.  The  Headache  Moun- 
tains, already  mentioned,  are  named  as  being  south-west  of 
Chu-kii-po  (Kugiar).  Whereas  the  Sui  history  says  Ts'ao  was 
north  of  the  Onion  range  (Hindu  Kush),  the  T*ang  history 
says  8ouih\  but,  as  the  T*ang  history  also  says  Ts*ao  was  south 
of  Bamyan,  that  discrepancy  may  simply  mean  that  the  capital 
of  that  part  of  old  Ki-pin  known  as  Ts'ao  had,  during  the 
time  when  the  comprehensive  name  Ki-pin  was  in  local  abeyance, 
been  established  or  moved  further  north — for  the  Indo- Scythians 
had  themselves,  under  competitive  pressure,  shifted  their  capital 
further  west — only  to  be  retransferred  to  the  old  site  (presumably 
S'rinagur)  when  the  Turks  took  over  the  Ephthalite  empire  and 
began  to  threaten  Persia  and  Ki-pin.  It  is  stated  that  the  Ki-pin 
rulers  were  in  the  habit  of  impressing  the  young  men  of  Zabulisian 
to  repel  the  incursions  of  the  Turks,  and  that  the  population  of 
Zabulistan  was  made  up  of  three  races — Turk,  Ki-pin,  and  Tokhara 
men.  West  India  is  said  to  be  conterminous  with  Persia  and 
Ki-pin,  and  Udyana  was  400  li  east  of  Ki-pin,  which  again  was 
3,000  li  north  of  S'ravasti.  These  statements  seem  contradictory  ; 
for,  according  to  Bishop  Bigandet,^^  Udyana  was  on  the  Indus, 
between  Cabul  and  Cashmere,  and  other  western  writers  of  repute 
have  placed  it  between  the  Jhelum  and  the  Indus.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  explain  this  contradiction  too,  for  the  T'ang  history 
still  places  Ki-pin  under  the  Indo- Scythians,  and  probably  the 
name  of  the  Ki-pin  capital  and  the  fact  of  vassalage  to  the 
Ephthalites  were  mechanically  copied  from  earlier  histories.  The 
Sui  history  says  that  this  particular  Ts*ao  once,  between  605  and 
617,  sent  tribute  ;  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake  for  another 
country  of  nearly  the  same  name  which  actually  paid  it  in  614. 
The  T'ang  history  says  that,  though  thirty  states  in  that  region 
sent  tribute  to  Sui,   Ki-pin  was  not  one  of  them. 

The  T'ang  history  gives  an  entirely  new  account  of  Ki-pin  and 
its  productions.  iVmongst  other  curiosities  wrere  animals  of  the 
mongoose  t^pe,  with  a  natural  antipathy  to  or  capacity  for  destroy- 
ing snakes.  As  these  creatures  were  brought  to  China  in  642, 
and  the  Persians  sent  exactly  the  same  kind  of  animals  to  China 
in  638,  it  seems  plain  once  more  that  there  was  a  closer  relation 
with  Persia  than  with  India  on  the  part  of  Western  Ki-pin.  More- 
over the  presents  of  crystal  cups,  glass  beads  like  dates,  gold  belts 
and  chains,  &c.,  suggest  Western  rather  than  Indian  influence. 
The  ancient  local  kings  who  had  ruled  under  the  Ephthalite 
domination  were  evidently  still  ruling  down  to  642,  when  the 
king  reported  himself  to  be  the  twelfth  in  succession  of  his 
house.     In   658   the  Western  Turks,^^  whose  extensive  rule   had 

'®  Ligetide  de  Oaudama,  1878. 

20  See  *  The  Western  Branch  of  the  Turks,'  Asiat  Quart.  Rev.  October  1903. 
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never  done  more  than  rub  shoulders  and  negotiate  intermarriages 
with  the  Hindu  Kush  states,  were  displaced  by  direct  Chinese  rule. 
The  king  of  Ki-pin  was  made  (Chinese)  military  governor  of  Siu- 
sien  and  the  other  ten  provinces  belonging  to  it.  Siu-sien  (perhaps 
S'rinagur)  was  the  ancient  capital ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  king  was  there  in  658.  This  Chinese  arrangement  continued 
for  over  a  century ;  but  from  the  date  of  western  Turkish  collapse 
the  kings  or  military  governors  of  Ki-pin  always  seem  to  have  borne 
Turkish  names  ;  in  fact,  the  Turks,  having  split  up,  appear  to 
have  sent  off  branch  adventurers  in  all  directions.  In  739  the 
teghin  (old  Turkish  for  *  grand  duke ')  of  Zabulistan,  south-west 
of  Ki-pin,  was  created  by  the  emperor  of  China  king  of  Ki-pin : 
this  teghin  bore  exactly  the  same  name  as  the  ruler  of  Gandhara. 
The  celebrated  pilgrim  Hiian-tsang,  a  century  before  this,  tells  us 
that  Kapi9a  had  annexed  Gandhara.  The  king  of  Kapi9a's 
dominions  extended  to  the  Indus,  and  the  king  himself  saw  the 
pilgrim  safely  into  Tsaukuta,  which,  it  is  stated,  was  then  ruled  by 
a  prince  of  Turkish  stock.  It  took  Hiian-tsang  fifteen  days  to 
travel  south-east,  and  then  east,  from  the  capital  of  Bamyan  to  the 
first  frontier  of  Kapi9a.  The  son  of  this  king  of  739  bore  the  sur- 
name of  Fu-lin  (meaning,  according  to  my  view,  *  Frank'),  whence 
I  assume  that  intermarriages  with  Asiatic  subjects  of  the  East 
Koman  empire  had  taken  place;  for  it  was  the  Turkish  practice 
to  use  tribal  and  national  designations  as  personal  cognomens  (e.g. 
that  of  Ouigour).  In  745  the  son — or  possibly  the  brother — of 
this  last  named  prince  was  patented  king  of  Ki-pin  and  Udyana.^^ 
The  T*ang  history  uses  the  word  Ts'ao-kii-ch'a  (Tsaukuta)  as  the 
older  name  of  the  Chinese  military  governorship  at  Hoh-sih-na 
(Ghazna  or  Ghazni),  created  in  658.  After  710  this  small  state 
became  subordinate  to  Ki-pin.  It  was  also  called  Holatachi  ^^  or 
Otalachi,  and  its  princes  were  evidently  of  Turkish  stock. 

There  is  henceforward  no  further  mention  in  Chinese  history  of 
Ki-pin  as  an  actual  state.  But  the  T*ang  history  for  the  first  time 
gives  some  account  of  Ku-shih-mih  or  K'a-shih-mi-lo  (both  manifest 
attempts  at  Kas'mira  or  Cashmere).  North  of  it  was  Puli-lilli,  or 
Polt  (Baltistan) :  it  was  encircled  by  mountains  forming  a  ring  of 
4,000  li  (1,338  miles),  and  thus  was  almost  impenetrable  to  hostile 
attack.     Tradition  said  it  was  once  a  lake,  the  *  Dragon  Pool '  of 

2'  There  is  an  official  statement  that  in  765  the  king  of  Ki-pin  was  made  also  king 
of  Baltistan,  and  that  he  was  in  779  defeated  by  the  Tibetans ;  but  this  apparently 
important  addition  is  a  misplaced  sentence,  which  has  crept  by  error  into  one  version 
only :  the  king  in  question  (Surendraditya)  was  really  patented  king  of  Balti  in  720, 
and  was  defeated  by  Tibet  in  734.  He  was  scarcely  likely  to  have  been  repatented  to 
Balti  in  765  in  addition  to  his  supposed  title  as  king  of  Ki-pin. 

22  M.  Chavannes  identifies  this  with  'Arokhadj,'  or  Arachosia,  which,  if  correct, 
clinches  the  conclusion  that  Ts'ao,  Tsaukuta,  Alexandreia,  Ghazni,  &c.,  were  parts  of 
Cophene  or  Ki-pin. 
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antiquity,  and  had  only  been  populated  by  mankind  when  the 
dragon  and  the  waters  had  retired.  The  state  consisted  of  or 
included  five  other  divisions  or  sub-states — to  wit,  in  all,  Taxila, 
Simhapura,  Ura9a,  Kas'mir,  Parnotsa,  and  Eadjapura.^^  Missions 
to  China  were  sent  in  713  and  720,  on  the  latter  occasion  with 
presents  of  foreign  medicines.  It  first  became  mixed  up  w^ith 
Chinese  politics  in  this  way :  in  723  the  Chinese  princess  married 
to  the  king  of  Tibet,  during  the  Tibeto-Chinese  war,  applied  for 
asylum  to  Tchandrapida,  the  king  of  Cashmere ;  and  he,  doubtful 
of  his  power  to  resist  the  vengeful  Tibetan  arms,  passed  on  the 
request  to  the  king  of  Zabulistan.^*  In  733  the  king's  brother  and 
successor  Muktapida  was  invested  with  a  Chinese  title,  and  an- 
nounced his  intention,  with  Hindoo  co-operation,  to  assist  with 
supplies  any  Chinese  army,  however  large,  that  should  come  to 
Baltistan  in  order  to  turn  the  Tibetan  flank :  he  said  there  were 
five  roads  by  which  the  Tibetans  might  come  in  separate  columns, 
and  added  that  the  guardians  of  the  Mahapadmanaga  (Dragon)  Pool 
would  feel  honoured  by  the  establishment  of  a  Chinese  complimen- 
tary shrine  there.  The  Cashmerian  envoy  is  here  described  as  a 
*  Nestorian  bonze,*  and  in  731  it  is  said  that  the  king  of  Central 
India  had  also  sent  a  Nestorian  bonze  to  China.  Now,  although 
the  Chinese  often  seem  to  confuse  Manicheans,  Maz deans,  and 
Nestorians  ^^  with  *  heretic  '  Buddhists,  still,  in  view  of  the  fierce 
religious  contests  under  the  Sassanides  of  Persia,  this  singular 
coincidence  must  not  be  overlooked,  especially  when  we  remember 
the  Chinese  contemporary^*^  mention  of  Teh-sih  (?  Tersa,  or 
Christians)  in  Samarcand,  and  of  Nestorians  in  China,  not  to 
speak  of  the  Tsaukuta  religious  changes  already  noticed.  A  few 
new  things  are  said  of  Cashmere.  The  capital,  Poh-lo-icuh-lo 
Pu-lo  (Pravarapura),  was  on  the  east  bank  of  the  great  river 
Mi-no-sih-to  (Mr.  Stein's  Vitasta) ;  the  people  wore  woollen  frieze ; 
there  was  more  snow  than  wind ;  and  a  sort  of  burning  glass  or 
crystal  '^^  was  exported.  Thus  Ki-pin  and  Cashmere  existed 
separately  in  the  eighth  century,  the  latter  under  Hindoo,  the 
former  under  Turkish  and  Persian  influences.  The  word  Kapi9a 
appears  in  no  Chinese  history,  at  any  date,  under  any  form,  except, 
as  already  stated,^^  in  the  year  507.  In  the  seventh  century  several 
Chinese  pilgrims  travelled   from  Balkh  and  Tokhara  to  Kapi9a. 

2»  Mr.  Stein  and  M.  Chavannes  have  done  much  to  elucidate  the  ungainly 
Chinese  equivalents,  which  are  all  etymologically  correct.  Mr.  Stein  says  Lake  Volur 
is  the  old  Dragon  Pool. 

2»  I.e.  Ghazni,  originally  called  Tsaukuta,  later  Arokhadj,  and  finally  by  an  un- 
identified Chinese  name,  Sie-yih,  or  Seyit. 

2^  '  The  Nestorian  Tablet,'  Duhlin  Review,  Oct.  1902  ;  China  and  Religion^  1905. 

2«  '  The  Early  Christian  Koad  to  China,'  Asiat.  Quart.  Rev.  October  1903. 

"  This  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  the  products  of  India,  Borneo,  and  Cochin  China. 

2»  See  above,  p.  629. 
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One  of  them,  named  Tao-lin,  went  the  reverse  way  from  Cashmere 
to  Udyana  and  Kapi9a.  None  of  them  speak  of  Ki-pin,  which  had 
thus  been  split  up  into  at  least  two  large  states,  Cashmere  and 
Kapi9a.  The  name  Cashmere  had  to  be  officially  recognised, 
because  the  king  was  able  to  interfere  in  Chinese  politics,  whereas 
Kapi9a  was  merely  a  haunt  of  peripatetic  Chinese  bonzes.  The 
Chinese  principle  has  been  never  to  recognise  new  state  names 
until  the  dejacto  ruler  sues  for  fresh  recognition. 

From  900  to  960  China  herself  once  more  broke  up,  and,  apart 
from  minor  Tartar  and  Chinese  local  rulers,  a  succession  of 
ephemeral  dynasties  with  a  strong  Turkish  strain  in  their  blood 
held  sway  over  the  imperial  or  central  part  of  China.  In  937  the 
Magadha-S'ravasti  state  (Bahar)  sent  a  bonze  ;  and  in  940  the  state 
of  Kasyamit'o  (probably  intended  for  Kasyamilo  or  Kas'mira)  sent 
another  by  sea  with  a  Buddha's  tooth ;  both  these  priests  had  the 
well-known  Hindoo  prefix  S'ri,  or  '  lucky,'  attached  to  their  names.^^ 
In  960  the  highly  literary  native  dynasty  of  Sung  for  the  third  time 
reunited  most  of  China ;  but  the  first  emperor  was  conservative  in 
his  political  ideas,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  foreign 
regions  of  the  south-west  (Yiin  Nan,  Magadha,  &c.)  In  966,  however, 
Chinese  bonzes  were  sent  to  collect  books  in  India,  and  they  passed 
through  Pu-lu-sha  (Peshawur)  and  Kia-shih-mi-lo  (Cashmere). 

For  three  centuries  nothing  is  heard  of  Cashmere ;  certain 
Hindoo  bonzes  described  and  the  historians  record  Udyana  as 
belonging  to  North  India,  and  they  add  that  Gandhara  lay  twelve 
days'  journey  further  west,  beyond  which  again  lay  Nagarahara, 
Lampa,  &c.  (in  the  Cabul  region).  Fa-hien  {Record  of  Buddhistic 
Kingdoms)  had  many  centuries  before  this  travelled  westwards  from 
Peshawur  to  Nagara  (in  the  Jelalabad  region).  Hiian-tsang 
(630-5)  had  found  Lampa  (or  Lamghan)  under  the  suzerainty  of 
Kapi9a.  In  1221-2  Genghis  Khan  and  his  generals  took  Ghazni, 
Jelalabad,  and  Beruan  (north  of  Cabul).  It  is  not,  however,  until 
the  time  of  Mangu  Khan,  when  the  Mongols  were  in  process  of 
assimilating  both  China  and  the  west,  that  Cashmere  is  again 
specifically  mentioned  :  in  1253  an  expedition  was  sent  against 
K^e-shih-mi-r  and  Hen-tnr-sz-tan.  But  a  distinguished  Cashmerian 
{KHa-sya-mi-r)  family,  of  the  family  name  K'a-nai,  had  already 
heard  of  Genghis  Khan's  exploits  (before  1227)  ;  two  brothers  of 
this  family  were  well  received  by  Ogdai  Khan  (1229-1246)  ; 
Gayuk  Khan  (1246-1251)  gave  one  of  them  a  local  charge,  and 
Mangu  made  him  military  governor  of  Cashmere.  The  other, 
whose  '  name  '  was  Nama  (i.e.  probably  Master  of  Namah,  or  *  in- 
structor '),  was  given  authority  by  Mangu  over  all  the  Buddhists  and 

2»  For  the  period  907-60  we  refer  to  the  old  Wu-tai  Shi  (Tsin  dynasty),  published 
c.  975,  eh.  76,  p.  6 ;  and  for  those  960-1126  and  1127-1279  to  the  Sung  SM,  published 
c.  1350. 
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Taoists  in  the  empire,  a  post  subsequently  held  under  Kublai  by 
the  Tibetan  Pagspa.  Meanwhile  the  native  ruler  of  Cashmere 
stirred   up   the   populace   to   murder  the  military  governor,  this 

*  traitorous  '  friend  of  Mongol  domination  ;  hence  the  chastisement 
of  1253,  the  result  of  which  is  not  stated.  The  son  of  the 
murdered  governor  served  the  Mongols  at  Peking  until  his  death 
in  1309.  One  of  the  posts  he  held  was  that  of  night  watch  under 
the  *  minister  Puh-lo,'  which  name  some  suppose  (I  think  erron- 
eously) to  mean  Marco  Polo.^^  Marco  Polo  nevertheless  describes 
Pascia  (Peshawur),  and  Kesimur  (Cashmere),  seven  days  to  the 
south-east  of  it ;  and  the  said  Cashmerian  did  really  serve  under 
the  Saracen  Achmat,  who  is  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo.  Marco 
certainly  never  visited  either  place,  and  his  description  seems  to 
have  been  taken  in  part  from  Chinese  tradition  or  history. 

They  have  passes  so  strong  that  they  have  little  dread  of  an  invader.  .  .  , 
In  this  country  are  hermits,  who  observe  great  abstinence  .  .  .  they 
have  abbeys  and  monasteries  .  .  .  from  this  place  you  may  go  to  the 
sea  of  India,  and  if  we  went  further  we  should  enter  into  that  country ; 

and  again — 

There  are  wise  .  .  .  men  or  sorcerers  called  Tebet  and  Kesimur, 
which  are  the  names  of  two  idolatrous  nations. 

Piano    Carpini,    nearly    a    generation    before    Polo,   enumerated 

*  Casmir '  among  the  Mongol  conquests,  probably  alluding  to  the 
attempts  of  the  two  Cashmerian  brothers  to  bring  that  country 
under  Mongol  influence.  In  fact  in  1257  the  '  sultan '  Huli  of 
the  K'ih-shih-mi  tribe  submitted  to  the  Chinese  general  Kwbh 
K'an,^^  employed  by  the  Mongols  when  the  young  Prince  Hulagu, 
Mangu's  brother,  was  conquering  the  highlands  of  Persia.  In 
1259  Mangu  despatched  a  Chinese  envoy  named  Ch'ang  Teh  ^^  to 
his  brother  Hulagu,  and  this  envoy  also  mentions  KHh-shih-mi  as 
being  north-west  of  India.     He  says — 

They  have  kept  here  all  these  ages  the  clothes  and  bowl  of  Sakya. 
The  monks  have  a  patriarchal  look,  like  the  Chinese  pictures  of  the  saint 
Dharma.  They  live  on  vegetable  diet  and  spend  their  whole  time  in 
religious  contemplation. 

On  the  ancient  Mongol  map  given  to  the  world  by  the  late 
Dr.  Bretschneider  ^^  Cashmere  is  placed  outside  the  empire,  whilst 
K*o-pu-li  (Cabul),  K*o-tsi-ning  (Ghazni),  and  Badakshan  are  included 
in  the  middle  empire  of  Jagatai,  instead  of  in  Hulagu's  empire. 

The  Ming  dynasty  of  native  Chinese,  which  ejected  the  Mongols 
in  1368,  had  extensive  relations  with  Tamerlane's  empire,  and  also 

^^  '  New  Facts  about  Marco  Polo,'  Asiat.  Quart  Rev.  January  1904. 
"  Chinese  Recorder,  1875 ;  Yilan  S/it,  ch.  125, 149,  and  passim  (published  c.  1380). 
'^  See  '  Chang  Teh's  Mission  to  the  West,'  Chinese  Recorder,  1874;  to  which  may 
be  added  the  Ming  Shz,  covering  the  period  1368-1643,  ch.  332  (published  1724). 
•"*  North  China  Branch,  Roy.  Asiat.  Soc.  Journal,  vol.  x.      Shanghai,  1876. 
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with  India  by  sea.  In  describing  Tamerlane's  empire  of  Samar- 
cand,  the  Ming  historians  say  it  is  *  the  Ki-pin  of  Han  (b.c.  200- 
A.D.  200)  and  the  Ts*ao  of  Sui  (a.d.  581-618).'  But,  as  Tamerlane 
takes  his  name  of  *  Timur-lenk,'  or  *  the  Lame,'  from  his  wound 
at  the  conquest  of  Candahar  in  1398,  and  as  his  son's  empire  at 
Herat  is  plainly  described  too,  it  is  evident  what  the  Chinese 
meant.  Moreover  Timur's  grandson  Pir  Mohammed  included 
Cabul,  Ghazni,  and  Candahar  in  his  provinces,  if  we  are  to  accept 
Deguignes's  statements,  repeated  by  Bretschneider.  K'eh-shih-mi-r 
and  Keli-shih-mi  are  mentioned  casually  amongst  the  tribute- 
senders  to  the  Ming  emperors,  but  certainly  there  is  no  further 
Chinese  information  of  a  trustw^orthy  nature. 

I  take  Ki-pin  to  be  the  Cophes  or  Cophene  of  Arrian,  Strabo, 
Pliny,  &c.  The  character  Ki  is  used  by  the  Chinese  travelling 
monks  for  spelling  the  words  /lanishka  and  Z'anudj,  which  fact 
finally  decides  its  potential  capacity  as  the  short  vague  Hindoo  kd. 
As  to  the  second  character,  it  only  occurs  as  a  final  in  the  name 
of  one  other  country;  that  is  the  combination  Sz-pin,  which 
I  identify  with  Mommsen's  Sophene,  on  the  Upper  Euphrates — 
exactly  the  same  syllables  in  *  power.'  So  far  as  I  know  Ctesij^hon  ^^ 
lower  down  the  Euphrates  is  the  only  rival  to  Sophene  hitherto 
proposed;  but  (apart  from  the  unaccounted  for  *Kte'),  si-phon 
and  so-phen  have  manifestly  no  more  than  equal  prima  facie 
claims  to  be  sz-pin.  Again,  there  was  no  other  considerable 
country  south  of  the  Hindoo  Kush  besides  Ki-pin  known  to  the 
Chinese  of  2,000  years  ago  ;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  situation  they 
assign  throughout  the  course  of  ages  to  this  land  in  relation  to 
India,  Gandhara,  Udyana,  Balti,  &c.,  corresponds  perfectly  to  the 
traditional  site  of  the  Greek  and  Eoman  Cophes  and  Cophene  of 
Alexander's  generals,  whose  personal  observation  was  after  all  the 
main  evidence  utilised  by  Arrian,  Pliny,  &c.  If  we  remember 
that  *  Cabul '  is  even  now  pronounced  *  Cawbl,'  with  the  accent  on 
CaWy  and  that  the  Chinese  syllables  used  have  (by  the  living  tests 
indicated  above)  the  value  Kaic-hu — with  the  accent  invariably  on 
the  first  syllable — we  need  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the 
Kao-fu  ^^  conquered  from  Ki-pin  by  the  Indo- Scythians  as  Cabul 
(the  Cabura  of  Ptolemy)  conquered  from  the  Sakya  princes  of 
Cophene  by  Kanishka.  As  to  U-yih-shan-li  (still  possessing  the 
living  *  power'  of  0-ik-san-li),  this  must  be  the  Alexandreia  of 
Ptolemy — which  Pliny  and  Stephanus  seem  to  have  called  Cophen 
too — at  or  near  Candahar. 

E.  H.  Paeker. 

^*  F.  Hirth,  China  and  the  Roman  Orient. 

85  A  syllable  fu  (having  the  same  *  power ')  is  used  by  the  Chinese  [ante,  p.  629, 
n.  11)  to  express  the  Hindoo  word  Djamhxx,  not  to  mention  the  common  word  Fu-Vu 
or  J5«dh. 
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Sir  John  Oldcastle 

PART  II. 

CONTEMPORARY  chroniclers  tell  us  next  to  nothing  of  Oldcastle's 
imprisonment.  After  referring  to  his  committal  to  the  Tower 
they  immediately  proceed  to  his  subsequent  escape.  Nearly 
all  of  them  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  disappear- 
ance ;  ^  but  their  deficiencies  are  to  some  extent  supplied  by  the 
record  of  a  trial  which  occurred  some  three  years  later.  On 
Monday,  4  Oct.  1416,  one  William  Parchmyner  of  Smithfield  was 
brought  before  the  king's  justices  at  Newgate,  at  the  presentment 
of  eight  citizens  of  London,  who  swore  that  William  *  on  the  19th 
day  of  October,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  .  .  . 
together  with  other  traitors  of  our  lord  the  king,  whose  names  to 
the  said  jurors  are  unknown,  did  go  privily  to  the  Tower  and  break 
into  that  prison,  and  falsely  and  traitorously  withdraw  John  Old- 
castle therefrom,  and  take  him  from  thence  to  his  own  dwelling- 
house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre  in  Smithfield,'  where  he 
lodged  him  till  the  Wednesday  after  the  following  Epiphany,  when 
he,  with  Oldcastle  and  others,  left  the  city  to  join  the  assembly  in 
St.  Giles's  Fields.  Parchmyner,  though  he  pleaded  not  guilty,  was 
a  few  days  later  convicted  of  treason  and  executed  without  delay.^ 
It  is  clear  that  about  the  time  of  Oldcastle's  escape  Parchmyner 
was  a  suspected  person  in  the  eyes  of  the  royal  officials.  His  house 
was  not  only  watched,  but  also  searched.  Some  heretical  books  were 
seized,  but  no  trace  of  Oldcastle  seems  to  have  been  found.  That 
*  John  Oldcastle  now  lately  dwelt '  with  Parchmyner  is,  however, 
stated  as  an  ascertained   fact   in  the   issue  roll   for   this  term.^ 

'  Cf.  the  very  brief  notices  in  Walsingham,  Hist.  Angl.  ii.  297  ;  Capgrave,  De 
Illustr.  Henr.  p.  112.  On  the  other  hand  Elmham  {Liber  Metricus,  p.  97)  is  sure  that 
the  escape  was  effected  daemonis  artis  ope.  Kedraayne  evidently  had  some  inkling  of 
the  truth.  Oldcastle,  he  says,  escaped  vel  aviicoruni  praesidio  tectus  et  adiiUus,  vel 
eorum  perfidia  qui  custodes  constituehantur,  quos  praemiorum  spe  et  pecuniae  mag- 
nitudine  corruperat  (p.  16).  The  account  of  the  author  of  the  Gesta  Henr.  V.  has 
been  quoted  above  (p.  456  note  110).  See  also  Gregory,  p.  107  ;  Chron.  Lond. 
(ed.  Nicolas),  p.  96;  Short  Engl.  Chron.  p.  54. 

2  Kiley,  Memorials  of  London  Life,  p.  641. 

3  Devon,  Issues,  pp.  330,  332. 
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There  seems  no  reason  for  impugning  the  general  trustworthiness 
of  the  story  of  Parchmyner's  accusers.  But  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  Sir  John's  rescuers  entered  his  prison  by  force  and  carried 
him  off  under  the  very  eyes  of  his  guards.  A  royal  proclamation 
clearly  states  that  the  escape  was  effected  noctanter  and  subdole  ^ 
— a  view  supported  by  the  intrinsic  probabilities  of  the  case  and 
the  vagueness  of  the  chroniclers.  A  late  writer  ^  suggests  that  the 
guards  had  been  bribed.  Nor  must  we  ignore  the  assertion  of  the 
author  of  the  Gesta  Henrici  V,  that  Oldcastle  had  been  released 
from  his  fetters,  and  so  may  have  co-operated  with  the  efforts  of 
his  friends.^ 

For  some  days  the  king  tried  to  hush  the  matter  up,  perhaps  in 
the  hope  that  the  operations  against  Parchmyner's  house  might 
result  in  Sir  John's  capture.  But  more  than  a  week  passed  without 
success,  and  on  28  Oct.  Henry  admitted  his  defeat  by  issuing 
proclamations  against  receiving  or  harbouring  the  fugitive.^  Next 
day  Morley,  removed  from  office,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 
Fortunately  for  him  Henry's  wrath  soon  cooled  down,  and  after 
little  more  than  a  fortnight's  detention  he  was  released.*^ 

Then,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  concerting  furthei-  measures 
against  the  Lollards,  Arundel  called  together  an  ecclesiastical 
council,  apparently  of  an  informal  character,  which  assembled  on 
20  Nov.  and  continued  its  deliberations  for  a  fortnight.  On  the 
Sunday  after  its  dissolution  Arundel  and  some  of  his  suffragans 
publicly  excommunicated  Oldcastle  and  his  supporters  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross.^      During  the   closing  months   of  the  year   the   country 

*  '  PraedicttLS  lohannes  iam  tarde  prisonam  praedictam  noctanter  fregerit  et  extra 
eandem  Turrim  evaserit  subdole.' — City  of  London  Records,  Letter  Book  I,  f  ol.  129. 

^  Kedmayne,  ubi  supra. 

^  Under  date  of  10  Oct.  the  issue  roll  for  this  term  records  the  payment  of 
messengers  who  had  been  sent  throughout  the  country  with  proclamations  against 
the  harbouring  of  John  Oldcastle  (Devon,  Issues,  p.  324).  From  this  it  certainly 
looks  as  if  Oldcastle  had  escaped  by  the  date  mentioned,  and  it  has  therefore  been 
urged  that  the  story  of  Parchmyner's  accusers  cannot  be  accepted  {Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr. 
s.v.  *  Oldcastle  ').  The  only  extant  writ,  however,  which  answers  to  the  description 
given  in  the  roll  bears  the  date  of  28  Oct.,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  why  two  proclama- 
tions for  the  same  end  should  have  been  necessary.  Moreover  it  is  clear  that  the 
dates  of  this  roll  are  far  from  trustworthy.  Under  the  same  date  of  10  Oct.  reference 
is  made  to  the  '  discharge  of  Robert  Morley,  late  keeper  of  the  Tower '  (Devon,  Issues, 
p.  324).  Another  entry,  however,  points  to  Morley 's  having  continued  in  office  till 
after  that  date  (Pell  Issue  EoU,  Mich.  1  Hen.  V,  m.  17),  and  it  is  certain  that  his 
successor  was  not  appointed  till  28  Oct.  (Rot.  Pat.  1  Hen.  V,  p.  3,  m.  12 ;  Pell  Issue 
Roll,  Mich.  1  Hen.  V,  m.  13).  The  same  roll  too  mentions  the  writs  announcing  the 
prorogation  of  the  parliament  of  Leicester  three  weeks  before  they  were  issued  (Pell 
Issue  Roll,  Mich.  1  Hen.  V,  m.  8 ;  Dugdale,  Summonit.  Pari.  p.  576),  and  antedates  by 
more  than  a  month  the  general  pardon  granted  to  the  Lollards  in  the  following 
spring  (m.  17;  Foed.  ix.  119). 

^  City  of  London  Records,  I.e. 

»  Rot.  Glaus.  1  Hen.  V,  m.  13. 

"  Chron.  Lond.  (Nicolas),  p.  98.     The  assembly  is  here  called  a  '  gret  convocar 
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remained  quiet  on  the  surface  ;  but  there  was  an  atmosphere  of 
unrest  and  suspicion.  The  king  was  evidently  aware  that  the 
Lollards  did  not  intend  to  submit  tamely  to  the  aggressive  policy 
recently  adopted.  The  issue  roll,  indeed,  states  that  some  of  the 
members  of  the  sect  had  risen  in  open  revolt  by  the  beginning  of 
December  ;^^  but  the  silence  of  other  records  and  the  looseness  of 
the  chronology  of  the  roll  furnish  a  warning  against  accepting  this 
information.  On  1  Dec.  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  on 
29  Jan.  at  Leicester — a  strange  choice  of  place.^^  Possibly 
Leicester  was  selected  as  a  central  point,  to  which  a  winter 
journey  would  be  fairly  convenient  for  all  members;  but  the 
removal  of  parliament  from  London  cannot  have  been  due  to  a 
desire  to  avoid  the  Lollards,  for  Leicestershire  had  been  deeply 
infected  with  the  taint  of  heresy  ever  since  the  days  of  Wycliffe. 
Far  from  giving  any  signs  of  alarm,  Henry  seems  to  have  desired 
to  lure  on  his  enemies  by  giving  them  the  impression  that  he  was 
totally  ignorant  of  the  impending  storm.  Needful  precautions 
were  of  course  taken.  For  instance,  on  5  Dec.  commission  was 
given  to  Sir  Elias  Lynet  and  others  to  arrest  certain  persons — 
very  probably  Lollards — and  to  bring  them  before  the  king  in 
person;  the  writ  shows  that  secrecy  was  essential  for  the  success 
of  this  task.^^  Spies,  moreover,  were  used  to  worm  out  the  details 
of  the  Lollards'  plans ;  one  of  them  afterwards  received  51. — no 
small  sum  in  those  days — for  his  skill  and  diligence.'^ 

The  king  spent  Christmas  at  Eltham.^'*  With  him  were  many 
of  the  magnates  of  the  realm,  both  spiritual  and  temporal. ^^  He 
remained  after  the  festivities  were  over,  with  a  view  to  celebrating 
Epiphany  there  also.  But  his  holiday  was  not  destined  to  be 
completed  in  peace.  For  some  time,  according  to  the  chroniclers, 
Oldcastle  had  been  circulating  inflammatory  messages  among  his 
followers ;  ^^  and  now  he  deemed  that  the  time  for  the  triumph  of 
the  elect  had  at  last  arrived.  But  he  had  reckoned  without  his 
king  and  without  his  fellow  conspirators.  Henry,  forewarned  of  the 
Lollard  plans,  was  ready  for  all  emergencies,  and  Walsingham  says 
that  some  of  the  conspirators,  their  courage  failing  them  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  revealed  the  existence  of  a  plot  to  seize  the  king  at 

cion ; '  but  it  was  not  a  convocation  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  as  Wake 
points  out  {State  of  the  Church,  p.  350). 

•"  Pell  Issue  Roll,  Mich.  1  Hen.  V,  m.  9.  On  11  Dec.  the  sum  of  66s.  Sd.  was  paid 
to  the  under-sheriff  of  Middlesex  for  the  expense  and  trouble  involved  in  the  task  of 
summoning  juries  for  the  trial  of  Lollards  '  lately  rebellious.' 

"  Dugdale,  Summonit.  Pari. 

»■-  Rot.  Pat.  1  Hen.  V,  p.  4,  m.  11  dors. 

>=*  Devon,  Issues,  p.  333. 

'*  Gest.  Henr.  7,  p.  4  ;  Walsingham,  ii.  297  ;  Redmayne,  p.  22 ;  Stow,  p.  344. 

'*  Gest.  Henr.  F,  p.  4  ;  Chroii.  Lond,  (ed.  Nicolas),  p.  98. 

'«  Gest.  Henr.  F,  p.  4 ;  Walsingham,  ii.  297 ;  Elmham,  Liher  Metricus,  p.  97 
Adam  of  Usk,  p.  121. 
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Eltham.^^  Orders  for  the  arrest  of  all  suspicious  persons  were  at 
once  despatched  to  William  Crowmere,  the  mayor  of  London,  who 
forthwith  instructed  the  aldermen  to  exercise  special  vigilance  in 
their  respective  wards.  About  ten  o'clock  on  Twelfth  Night  Crow- 
mere  went  in  person,  *  with  a  strong  power,'  to  the  sign  of  the 
Axe,  just  outside  Bishopsgate,  and  there  arrested  '  certain  personys 
called  Lollers  ...  the  whyche  Lollers  had  cast  to  have  made  a 
mommy nge  at  Eltham,  and  undyr  colour e  of  the  mommy nge  to 
have  distryte  the  king  and  Hooly  Chyrche.'  Brought  before 
Henry,  the  prisoners  acknowledged  that  they  had  been  in  league 
with  Oldcastle,  and  revealed  their  leader's  schemes  for  an  attack  on 
London.^^ 

During  the  next  few  days  the  king  played  his  part  with  con- 
summate skill.  Anxious  to  deal  an  effective  blow  at  the  monster 
of  heresy,  he  sought  to  give  no  alarm  to  the  Lollards.  The  raid 
on  the  Axe  had  happened  on  a  Saturday  night,  while  the  con- 
spiracy was  not  timed  to  come  to  a  head  till  the  following  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday.  The  rebel  leaders  must  have  known  that  one  part 
of  their  scheme  had  come  to  nought,  and  there  was  ample  time  to 
notify  a  change  of  plan  to  the  majority  of  their  confederates.  But 
the  action  of  the  king  lulled  them  into  a  false  security.  Apparently 
quite  satisfied  with  what  had  been  done,  he  remained  quietly  at 
Eltham  over  the  Sunday.  On  that  day,  however,  he  began  to  take 
measures  for  the  ruin  of  the  movement  which  his  apparent  inaction 
was  encouraging.  A  writ  was  issued  informing  the  sheriffs  that 
many  persons  who  had  been  brought  before  the  king  had  confessed 
their  intention  of  holding  illicit  meetings  in  divers  parts  of  the 
realm,  because  the  king  opposed  their  designs ;  proclamation  was 
therefore  to  be  made  that  no  one  should  attend  any  such  meetings, 
and  all  found  disobedient  were  to  be  arrested  and  brought  before 
the  council.^ ^  This  mandate  could  not  indeed  reach  many  of  the 
sheriffs  in  time  to  check  the  movement  of  the  insurgents  towards 
London,  but  it  would  serve  to  put  the  loyalists  on  their  guard 
and  to  make  the  royal  officers  ready  to  carry  out  measures  of 
repression. 

On  Monday,  the  8th,  the  king,  accompanied  by  his  brothers  and 
a  numerous  retinue,  came  to  London.^^     He  did  not,  however, 

"  Walsingham,  ii.  297.  On  5  Jan.  Henry  granted  pensions  of  ten  marks  a  year  to 
John  Burgh  and  William  Kentford,  apparently  neither  spies  in  the  king's  pay  nor 
repentant  traitors,  for  giving  information  of  a  Lollard  plot  (Kot.  Pat.  1  Hen.  V,  p.  5, 
m.  22). 

'^  Gregory,  p.  108 ;  Stow,  Annals  (ed.  1598),  p.  344.  In  his  account  of  Oldcastle 
Stow  seems  to  have  made  extensive  use  of  a  chronicle  of  London  now  lost,  and  pro- 
bably similar  in  scope  and  design  to  that  ascribed  to  Gregory. 

»»  Kot.  Glaus.  1  Hen.  V,  m.  6  d. 

2"  Chron.  Lond.  (ed.  Nicolas),  p.  98  ;  Gesta  Henr.  V,  p.  4.  The  chronology  of  the 
latter  is  far  from  clear ;  but  the  author  clearly  regarded  Henry  as  coming  to  London 
not  earlier  than  the  Monday. 
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remain  in  the  city,  but  took  up  his  quarters  at  Westminster,  where 
his  preparations  would  be  less  open  to  the  scrutiny  of  Oldcastle's 
London  supporters.^^  Tuesday  night  was  the  date  chosen  by  the 
Lollards  for  their  enterprise.  The  contingent  from  the  country 
was  to  concentrate  in  St.  Giles's  Fields ;  there  Oldcastle,  his 
colleague  Sir  Eoger  Acton,  a  Shropshire  knight,^^  and  a  large  body 
of  Londoners  were  to  join  them ;  and  murder,  rapine,  and  sacrilege 
were  to  be  spread  far  and  wide.  Walsingham  gives  a  picturesque  and 
vivid  account  of  the  incidents  of  the  night.  Everywhere,  he  says, 
men  might  be  seen  hurrying  in  the  direction  of  London — over  foot- 
paths and  along  the  highways.  If  asked  the  reason  for  their  haste, 
they  answered  that  they  were  on  the  way  to  join  the  Lord  Cobham, 
who  had  sent  for  them,  and  would  pay  them  at  his  own  expense. 

2'  Walsingham,  ii.  297 ;  T.  Livius,  p.  7 ;  Gesta  Henr.  F,  p.  4 ;  Elmham,  Vita 
Henrici,  p.  31 ;  Otterbourne,  p.  274 ;  Kedmayne,  p.  23 ;  Stow,  p.  344.  In  dealing 
with  the  events  leading  up  to  the  king's  removal  to  Westminster  the  chroniclers  are 
much  less  unanimous  than  they  afterwards  become.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  make 
no  actual  mention  of  Eltham  ;  but  the  accounts  of  these  are  so  meagre  that  the 
argumentum  e  silentio  cannot  be  applied  to  them.  Others  make  no  mention  of  the 
arrests  at  the  Axe,  and  seem  to  think  that  the  king  left  Eltham  to  avoid  the  impending 
attack,  and  that  he  stole  away  with  great  precipitation  as  soon  as  the  plot  became 
known  (Walsingham,  ii.  297 ;  Elmham,  Liber  Metricus,  p.  98  ;  T.  Livius,  p.  7). 
Elmham,  in  his  Vita  Henrici  (p.  31),  states  that  the  king  came  to  Westminster  to 
oppose  the  rebels,  not  to  avoid  them.  The  accounts  of  the  London  chroniclers  have 
been  mainly  followed  above.  They  throw  light  on  many  obscurities  and  furnish  a 
coherent  story  which  adequately  explains  the  subsequent  development  of  events.  The 
attack  on  the  king  at  Eltham  must  have  been  intended  to  coincide  in  time  with  the 
assembling  of  the  plotters  at  St.  Giles's ;  otherwise  the  plan  of  campaign  would  have 
had  no  value  whatever.  Some  of  the  chroniclers  seem  to  have  thought  that  the 
Eltham  conspirators  were  to  have  struck  on  Twelfth  Night.  The  accounts  of  Gregory 
and  Stow,  however,  show  that  the  plotters  were  at  the  Axe  at  10  o'clock  on  that  night. 
If  they  had  meant  to  go  to  Eltham  they  would  probably  have  already  started. 

22  Adam  of  Usk,  p.  121 ;  Gregory,  p.  108  ;  Kedmayne,  p.  22  ;  Stow,  p.  344.  Elm- 
ham, Vita  Henr.  p.  31,  and  Livius,  p.  6,  call  him  '  lohannes  Acton.'  Only  two 
writers  tell  us  anything  of  Acton's  antecedents,  and  their  accounts  are  entirely  con- 
tradictory. Kedmayne  describes  him  as  possessing  by  hereditary  right  large  posses- 
sions, to  which  his  ability  and  prudence  had  enabled  him  to  make  considerable 
additions.  Adam  of  Usk,  in  this  case  a  much  safer  authority,  says  that  Acton  was  of 
low  birth — the  son  of  a  Shropshire  weaver.  His  achievements  in  the  Welsh  war  had 
won  for  him  riches  and  knighthood,  an  honour  which  had  been  granted  him  by 
Henry  IV  in  person.  He  was  also  on  good  terms  with  Henry  V  and  his  next  brother 
(Adam  of  Usk,  p.  121 ;  Kedmayne,  p.  23).  Adam's  account  is  to  some  extent  con- 
firmed by  the  investigations  of  Blakeway,  the  historian  of  Shropshire,  who  cannot 
connect  Sir  Roger  with  the  Actons  of  either  Acton  Burnell  or  Acton  Scott,  and  thinks 
he  may  have  been  the  founder  of  the  Actons  of  Sutton  in  Worcestershire.  An 
examination  of  the  genealogy  of  this  family  bears  out  Blakeway's  supposition 
{Sheriffs  of  Shropshire,  p.  60 ;  Visitation  of  Worcestershire,  Harl.  Soc,  p.  4).  Acton 
may  have  served  in  the  expedition  against  Scotland  in  1400,  but  this  is  not  certain 
(Wylie,  iv.  248 ;  cf.  249,  243).  In  1403  he  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  fighting  the 
Welsh  rebels  {ibid.  243,  246),  and  in  the  same  year  he  is  mentioned  as  an  esquire  of 
the  king's  hostel  {ibid.  204).  In  1404  he  was  appointed  sheriff  of  Shropshire  and 
governor  of  Ludlow  Castle ;  the  former  office  he  again  held  five  years  later,  and  in 
1412  he  was  granted  the  wardship  of  certain  lands  in  Cheshire  and  Shropshire  (Wylie, 
I.e.).  Pensions  had  been  granted  him  by  Richard  II  and  Henry  IV  {Lists  of  Sheriffs 
compiled  at  the  Public  Record  Office,  p.  118 ;  Blakeway,  ubi  supra ;  Wylie,  iii.  296). 
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But  these  simple  folk  were  to  receive  something  very  different  from 
Oldcastle's  pay.  Early  in  the  night  the  king  had  revealed  his  plan 
to  his  companions.  He  had  resolved  to  go  out  and  meet  the  rebels 
as  they  came.  Some  were  for  adopting  less  daring  measures  :  the 
king  should  wait  till  morning,  or  till  more  troops  were  at  his 
disposal.  But  Henry's  mind  was  made  up.  The  gates  of  the  city 
had  been  shut,  and  an  adequate  guard  placed  at  each  ;  bodies  of 
men  were  sent  out  to  hold  the  chief  thoroughfares  leading  towards 
St.  Giles's,  and  shortly  after  midnight  the  king  himself  left  the 
palace  and  drew  up  his  main  force  between  Westminster  and 
St.  Giles's  Hospital.  Oldcastle  and  Acton,^^  who  were  apparently 
awaiting  their  supporters  somewhere  near  the  south  end  of  what  is 
now  Tottenham  Court  Eoad,  most  likely  retired  as  soon  as  they 
saw  the  impossibility  of  help  reaching  them  from  London.  Those 
of  their  followers  who  had  already  assembled  at  once  followed  their 
example.  A  detachment  of  the  king's  troops  was  sent  in  pursuit. 
Some  of  the  fugitives  were  taken;  others,  attempting  resistance, 
were  slain.  The  leaders,  however,  succeeded  in  avoiding  capture. 
Of  the  luckless  countrymen  who  were  still  on  their  way  the  less 
punctual  would  in  many  cases  hear  of  what  had  happened  in  time 
to  turn  back  and  go  quietly  home  ;  but  the  first-comers,  straggling 
towards  the  rendezvous  in  the  late  dawn  of  a  January  morning, 
were  either  stopped  by  the  troops  guarding  the  highways  or  else 
walked  straight  into  the  king's  camp  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  Oldcastle's.  There  seems  to  have  been  very  little  fighting ;  by 
sunrise  the  rising  was  virtually  crushed,  and  it  might  be  left  to  the 
law  to  complete  the  work  which  arms  had  so  successfully  begun.^* 

Henry  lost  no  time  in  taking  measures  for  dealing  with  his 
prisoners,  capturing  the  insurgents  who  were  still  at  large,  and 
providing  that  any  who  might  escape  should  give  no  trouble  in 
future.  In  a  few  hours  a  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire 
concerning  all  treasons,  insurrections,  and  felonies  committed  in 
London  and  Middlesex,  and  to  deal  with  all  such  cases.^^  Next 
day  commissioners  were  appointed  for  a  large  number  of  counties ; 
they  were  to  inquire  as  to  all  who  had  sought  to  compass  the  death 

23  It  seems  likely  that  a  third  knight,  Thomas  Talbot  of  Davington,  in  Kent,  was 
involved  in  the  rising.  He  was  put  in  exigendis  on  the  same  day  as  Oldcastle,  and 
on  a  similar  charge ;  one  and  the  same  writ  ordered  the  escheator  of  Kent  to  make 
inquiry  as  to  their  possessions  ;  and  his  name,  we  are  told,  figured  in  a  roll  containing 
a  list  of  many  of  the  rebels  {Escheators'  Inquisitions,  Series  I,  file  1008,  m.  29). 

2*  Walsingham,  p.  297  ff . ;  Gesta  Henrici  F,  p.  4 ;  Livius,  p.  7 ;  Elmham,  Vita 
Henr.  p.  31  ;  Liber  Metricus,  p.  98  ;  Adam  of  Usk,  p.  121 ;  Kedmayne,  p.  23  ;  Chron. 
Lond.  (ed.  Nicolas),  p.  98;  Gregory,  p.  108;  Short  Engl.  C/irow.  (Camden  Soc),  p.  54; 
Engl.  Chron.  1377-1461,  p.  39  ;  Stow,  p.  344. 

'"  Kot.  Pat.  1  Hen.  V,  p.  5,  m.  30  d.  The  writ  of  appointment  is  printed  by 
Foxe,  Acts  and  Monuments,  iii.  366.  Six  commissioners  were  appointed,  the  most 
important  being  William  de  Roos  of  Hamlake,  Henry  Scrope,  and  William  Crowmere, 
the  mayor  of  London. 
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of  the  king  and  the  ruin  of  the  realm ;  more  detailed  information 
concerning  the  intentions  of  the  rebels  was  to  be  collected;  and 
any  on  whom  the  inquiry  should  cast  suspicion  were  to  be  arrested 
and  kept  in  the  county  gaol  until  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  his 
council,  should  determine  their  punishment.  The  commissioners 
were  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  fairly  prominent  men — among 
them  the  earls  of  Arundel,  Oxford,  and  Warwick. ^^  Simultaneously 
rewards  for  the  arrest  of  Oldcastle  were  offered.  From  the  pro- 
clamation announcing  this  it  is  clear  that  the  king  regarded  the 
whole  rising  as  instigated  by  Oldcastle,  and  that  he  thought  his 
capture  would  prevent  any  further  trouble.  His  offers  were  certainly 
tempting — five  hundred  marks  to  any  one  giving  information 
which  should  lead  to  Oldcastle's  capture,  twice  that  sum  to  the 
person  actually  arresting  him,  and  freedom  from  taxes  of  all  kinds 
to  the  city,  borough,  or  township  where  the  traitor  should  be  seized. 
Moreover  all  who  distinguished  themselves  in  working  towards  the 
desired  end  would  find  the  king  favourably  disposed  towards  them 
in  time  to  come.^^  On  the  same  day  the  sheriffs  of  London  were 
ordered  to  prohibit  the  attempts  at  blackmail  which  might  be 
expected  in  the  prevalent  state  of  unrest;  the  king  concluded  this 
mandate  by  declaring  that  he  would  deal  with  the  prisoners 
according  to  the  law  and  custom  of  the  realm.^^ 

The  law  and  custom  of  the  realm  were  already  beginning  to  be 
extensively  used.  The  judicial  commission  began  its  work  on  the 
very  day  it  was  appointed.  A  grand  jury  accused  Oldcastle  of 
conspiring  to  overthrow  the  king,  church,  and  realm,  and  to  make 
himself  regent.  The  king  called  this  case  before  himself,  and  the 
sheriff  of  Middlesex  was  commanded  to  arrest  the  fugitive  and 
bring  him  before  Henry  on  24  Jan.^^  Turning  their  attention  to 
the  smaller  fry,  the  commissioners  sentenced  several  of  them 
before  ceasing  work  for  the  day.^^  On  the  following  Friday,  if 
Stowe  is  to  be  believed,  no  fewer  than  sixty -nine  were  condemned.^^ 
On  Saturday,  the  13th,  thirty-eight  of  the  conspirators  were  drawn 
on  hurdles  from  Newgate  to  St.  Giles's  Fields,  where  four  pair  of 
brand-new  gallows  had  been  set  up.  There  they  were  all  hanged, 
the  bodies  of  some  who  had  been  convicted  of  heresy  as  well  as 

2*  Eot.  Pat.  1  Hen.  V,  p.  5,  m.  23  d.  The  counties  where  inquiry  is  to  be  made  are 
for  the  most  part  in  the  Midlands  and  West.  Kent,  Essex,  and  Hampshire  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  No  county  further  north  than  Nottinghamshire  and 
Derbyshire  seems  to  have  required  the  attention  of  the  authorities.  Surrey  was 
apparently  unimpeachably  orthodox.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Norfolk,  afterwards  a 
hotbed  of  heresy,  is  not  mentioned. 

^''  Foed.  ix.  89.  Kedmayne,p.  17,  places  the  offer  of  rewards  for  Oldcastle's  arrest 
immediately  after  his  escape  from  the  Tower.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
writer's  desire  to  avoid  any  mention  of  him  in  connexion  with  the  St.  Giles's  conspiracy. 

28  j-otj  ciaus.  1  Hen.  V,  m.  9  d.  29  ^^^^  p^^-i  jy^  ^qs. 

'»  This  is  clear  from  statements  in  some  of  the  pardons  which  were  subsequently 
granted.  ai  gtow,  p.  344. 
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treason  being  afterwards  publicly  burnt  .^^  On  the  16th  the 
justices  turned  their  attention  to  the  Tower,  where  a  few  prisoners 
were  awaiting  their  fate.^^  The  following  Friday  saw  four  more 
unfortunates  taken  off  in  the  direction  of  St.  Giles's,  one  of  them 
being  the  priest  John  Beverley,  apparently  a  person  of  weight 
among  the  conspirators.^* 

From  this  time  on,  however,  less  rigorous  methods  were 
employed.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  John  Brown,  who  was  said  to 
be  an  esquire  of  Oldcastle's,  appears  to  have  been  executed  ;  ^^  and 
Sir  Koger  Acton,  who  was  imprisoned  on  8  Feb.,^^  paid  the  extreme 
penalty  two  days  later,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  indignity, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Foxe's  account.^'  But  apart  from  these  two 
instances  the  king  showed  a  strong  desire  to  deal  leniently  ;  probably 
he  felt  that  the  great  scene  at  St.  Giles's  Fields  had  cowed  his  subjects 
sufficiently.  On  23  Jan.  the  first  pardon  on  record  was  issued  in 
favour  of  William  Dene,  a  fuller  of  London,  who  had  been  con- 
demned on  11  Jan.  and  sentenced  to  the  usual  punishment.  Why 
he  did  not  accompany  his  fellow  prisoners  to  the  gallows  does  not 
appear.^^  Arrests,  indeed,  still  continued  to  be  made,  probably 
as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  commissions  in  the  country  districts. 
In  this  connexion  several  interesting  names  occur  about  this  time 
in  the  rolls ;  and  though  there  is  no  definite  statement  that  the 
prisoners  were  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  late  rebellion  it  is 
fairly  safe  to  infer  that  such  was  generally  the  case.^^  Thus  on 
18  Jan.  the  keeper  of  the  Tower  was  ordered  to  receive  Eoger 
Cheyne — a  name  of  ill  omen  to  the  orthodox — and  John  his  son, 
and  to  hold  them  in  custody  till  further  orders.*^  Sir  William 
Beauchamp,  of  Somerset,  was  imprisoned  on  the  23rd,  and  about 

^"^  Gesta  Henr.  F,  p.  5  ;  Eedmayne,  p.  23 ;  Gregory,  p.  108 ;  Chron.  Lond.  (ed. 
Nicolas),  p.  98  ;  Short  Engl.  Chron.  (Camden  Soe.),  p.  54  ;  Engl.  Chron.  1377-1461, 
p.  39 ;  Stow,  p.  344.  The  number  of  those  executed  varies  slightly  in  the  different 
chronicles.  Gregory's  (p.  38),  however,  is  confirmed  by  a  writ  ordering  the  Earl  Marshal 
to  deliver  that  number  of  prisoners  to  the  sheriffs  of  London  (Rot.  Claus.  1  Hen.  V, 
m.  1).    Stow  says  that  only  seven  were  burnt  after  execution. 

3=*  Rot.  Claus.  1  Hen.  V,  m.  6. 

3'  Gregory,  p.  108 ;  Stow,  p.  344  ;  Redmayne,  p.  23. 

3*  Gregory,  p.  108.  On  23  Jan.  one  John  Gybbes,  of  Oxford,  was  ordered  to  arrest 
a  John  Brown  and  bring  him  before  the  King  (Rot.  Pat.  1  Hen.  V,  p.  5,  m.  25  d). 

36  Rot,  Claus.  1  Hen.  V,  m.  2. 

^^^  The  date  of  Acton's  death  is  given  by  Stow,  p.  344 ;  see  also  Gregory,  p.  108. 
Adam  of  Usk,  p.  121,  says  his  body  remained  on  the  gallows  a  month.  Foxe,  iii.  403, 
states  that  '  a  certain  English  chronicle,'  which  he  had  borrowed  of  '  one  Master 
Bowyer,'  records  that  Acton  was  drawn  through  London  to  Tyburn,  naked,  and  there 
hanged.  '  "  And  when  certain  days  were  past,"  saith  the  author,  "  a  trumpeter  of  the 
king's,  called  Thomas  Cliff,  got  grant  of  the  king  to  take  him  down  and  bury  him ; 
and  so  he  did.'     Acton,  it  would  appear,  was  condemned  merely  for  treason. 

38  Rot.  Pat.  1  Hen.  V,  p.  5,  m.  16. 

3"  The  fact  that  all  the  prisoners  mentioned  were  detained  in  the  Tower  suggests 
that  their  offences  were  of  a  political  nature. 

*»  Rot.  Claus.  1  Hen.  V,  m.  2. 
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the  same  time  a  similar  fate  befell  Thomas  Broke,  of  the  same 
county,  doubtless  the  husband  of  Joan  Braybrooke,  Oldcastle's  step- 
daughter.'*^ His  family  connexion  with  the  Lollard  leader  must 
have  occasioned  his  arrest.  The  detention  of  such  men  seems  to 
have  been  merely  a  precautionary  measure,  for  they  were  all 
subsequently  released.  Nor  was  their  life  in  the  Tower  surrounded 
with  hardships.  If  bail  could  be  found,  a  prisoner,  on  giving  his 
parole  not  to  escape,  was  freed  from  his  fetters  and  allowed  to 
live  in  an  ordinary  dwelling-house  within  the  walls  till  his  fate 
was  decided.^^  It  seems  to  have  been  easy  to  obtain  bail. 
Beauchamp  and  Broke  were  helped  by  persons  of  high  position, 
and  respectable  London  citizens  were  not  ashamed  to  provide 
security  on  behalf  of  their  imprisoned  friends.^^ 

After  the  end  of  January,  however,  orders  for  the  arresfc  and 
detention  of  suspected  persons  became  rare.  The  king's  leniency 
was  having  a  good  effect,  and  the  country  was  fast  quieting  down. 
About  the  middle  of  February  the  issue  roll  contains  many  records 
of  payments  and  rewards  relating  to  the  recent  rising — to  mes- 
sengers, spies,  jurymen,  and  such  like.^"*  Finally  on  28  March 
the  king  offered  a  general  pardon  to  all  who  chose  to  claim  it, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  arch-offenders  mentioned  by  name, 
and  of  those  who  had  taken  sanctuary,  who  were  then  in  prison  or 
released  therefrom  on  bail,  or  who  had  been  in  custody  and 
escaped.  The  sole  condition  attached  to  this  offer  was  that  those 
who  wished  to  benefit  by  the  king's  clemency  must  apply  for  his 
pardon  by  24  June.'*^ 

In  the  foregoing  description  the  accounts  of  contemporary 
chronicles  and  official  records  are  assumed  to  be  substantially  correct. 
But  since  the  Reformation  several  writers — notably  Bale  and  Foxe, 
whom  the  others  follow — have  attempted  to  show  that  there  was 
really  no  rising  at  all,  or  that,  if  there  were,  Oldcastle  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  They  affirm  that  the  whole  story  of  a  conspiracy 
was  a  fabrication  of  the  royal  officials  or  of  the  clergy.  One  cannot 
but  think   that   the   exigencies   of    sixteenth-century  theological 

*'  Rot.  Claus.  1  Hen.  V,  m.  1  d.  *^  Ibid. 

*^  Ibid.  mm.  1  d.  5.  In  the  following  month  the  sherifif  of  Northants  and  two 
others  were  ordered  to  arrest  one  William  Trussell  and  to  bring  him  to  the  king 
(Rot.  Pat.  1  Hen.  V,  m.  27  d.)  A  John  Trussell,  of  those  parts,  is  mentioned  by 
Knighton  as  a  supporter  of  Lollardy  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  movement. 

"  Devon,  Issices,  pp.  330,  331,  333.  During  a  brief  visit  to  St.  Albans  towards 
the  end  of  January  Henry  gave  a  signal  instance  of  his  generosity.  Hearing  of 
three  women  of  Amersham  who  had  been  reduced  to  great  straits  through  the  confis- 
cation of  their  goods  consequent  on  the  execution  of  their  husbands  for  complicity 
in  the  rising,  he  forthwith  ordered  part  of  the  property  to  be  restored — *  out  of  pity  for 
their  poverty '  (Rot.  Pat.  1  Hen.  V,  p.  5,  m.  24). 

**  Foed.  ix.  119.  The  list  of  those  excluded  from  the  pardon  is  rather  loosely  put 
together.  Some  of  them  were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  at  the  time,  but  we  have  no 
means  of  judging  which  these  were.  Oldcastle  is,  of  course,  mentioned  ;  so  is  William 
Parchmyner. 
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polemics  produced  this  theory,  for  the  version  of  the  matter 
current  in  the  days  of  Henry  V  is  extremely  well  attested.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  among  the  chroniclers  is  remarkable.  Prior, 
monk,  court  chaplain,  lawyer,  and  London  burgess  all  agree  in 
their  main  facts,  and  their  differences  in  matters  of  detail  prove 
that  they  drew  their  information  from  no  carefully  concocted  piece 
of  fiction  published  by  the  orthodox  party.  Nor  is  their  story 
without  striking  confirmation.  The  execution  of  so  many  persons 
is  in  itself  an  indication  that  something  serious  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  their  doings.  It  is  impossible  to  believe,  with  Foxe, 
that  a  man  of  Henry  Vs  nature  would  butcher  more  than  forty 
of  his  subjects  merely  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  a  small 
section  of  the  nation.  Moreover,  if  the  country  was  the  victim  of 
a  hoax,  the  fraud  was  in  truth  a  most  elaborate  one.  No  trouble 
or  expense  was  spared;  large  commissions  of  inquiry  were  ap- 
pointed in  many  parts  of  the  realm ;  spies  were  employed  and 
rewarded ;  numerous  proclamations  were  issued  and  special  mes- 
sengers sent  with  them  ;  and  men  were  arrested,  imprisoned,  re- 
leased on  bail,  and,  for  the  most  part,  finally  set  at  liberty  and 
pardoned :  and  all  this  to  cast  discredit  on  a  peaceable  sect  that 
was  by  no  means  popular  and  that  was  becoming  less  so  every 
day.  Foxe's  argument  *^ — the  loais  classicus  of  the  vindicators  of 
Lollardy — first  appeared  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Acts  and 
Monuments,  and  was  intended  for  the  especial  discomfiture  of  a 
certain  Alanus  Copus,  who  had  questioned  the  veracity  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  martyrology,  and  had  in  particular  attacked  Foxe's 
account  of  Oldcastle.  After  making  an  '  impartial '  examination  of 
three  official  documents,  and  discovering  misstatements  and 
mutual  contradictions  in  the  very  second-rate  chronicles  used  by 
Copus,  Foxe  succeeded  in  refuting  his  opponent  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, and  claimed,  on  grounds  for  the  most  part  absurd,'*^  to 
have  disproved  the  existence  of  any  conspiracy. 

Only  one  of  Foxe's  lines  of  argument  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  He  asserted  that,  as  the  names  of  only  three  con- 
spirators are  mentioned  by  Fabian,  one  of  Copus's  authorities,  no 
others  were  ever  known.  This  unv^arrantable  inference  is  then 
set  against  the  '  twenty  thousand  men  '  referred  to  in  some  of  the 
records.^^      But   the  Patent   and   Close   Eolls   mention  by  name 

*^  Acts  and  Monmnents,  iii.  348  seqq. 

*'  For  instance,  he  considers  it  impossible  for  Henry  to  have  crushed  a  rebellion 
and  appointed  a  judicial  commission  on  the  same  day  ;  and  as  the  names  of  the  grand 
jury  which  accused  Oldcastle  are  not  mentioned  he  concludes  that  either  the  jury  was 
suborned  or  never  existed. 

*^  See,  e.g.,  the  pardon  printed  in  the  Foedera,  ix.  170.  The  Lollards  propostie- 
runt  quod  ipsi,  simul  cum  quampluribus  rebellibus  nostris  igiwtis,  ad  numerum 
viginti  milium  hominum  .  .  .  privatim  insurgerent.  Foxe  found  the  number  in  the 
record  of  Oldcastle's  outlawry. 
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upwards  of  a  hundred  persons  connected  with  the  conspiracy.'*^ 
A  '  hundred,'  indeed,  though  better  than  *  three,'  compares  badly 
enough  with  *  twenty  thousand.'  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
while  the  records  speak  of  twenty  thousand  rebels  as  intending  to 
appear  at  St.  Giles's  they  nowhere  state  that  they  actually  did  so. 
Oldcastle  cannot  have  hoped  to  raise  a  quarter  of  this  number; 
but  an  exaggeration  in  a  surmise  as  to  what  might  have  happened 
is  much  less  serious  than  a  similar  error  concerning  what  did 
happen.  Moreover  no  contemporary  account  of  any  event  of  the 
middle  ages  must  be  regarded  as  standing  or  falling  by  the 
accuracy  of  any  figures  it  may  quote.^^  The  chroniclers,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  are  very  modest  in  this  instance ;  they  are  usually 
content  with  references  to  *  many,'  *  a  great  multitude,'  and  so  forth : 
when  they  do  mention  numbers  they  are  surprisingly  accurate. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  confidence  how 
many  men  were  prepared  to  join  the  rising.  Of  the  hundred  or 
thereabouts  mentioned  in  the  rolls  we  can  only  be  certain  that 
about  sixty  were  at  St.  Giles's,  or  started  to  go  there.  But  some 
few  of  the  insurgents  were  killed,^^  many  doubtless  escaped,  and  a 
large  contingent  was  expected  from  London."^^  Perhaps,  if  every- 
thing had  gone  well,  Oldcastle  would  have  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  four  or  five  hundred  men.  This  number  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  the  coup  de  main  by  which  the  insurgents  must  have 
hoped  to  win  their  first  successes ;  a  larger  force  would,  in  fact, 
have  diminished  the  possibility  of  a  surprise.  Nor  are  the 
chroniclers'  statements  about  a  *  great  multitude '  incompatible 
with  this  computation,  for  a  force  of  five  hundred  men  was  of  no 
mean  importance  in  the  warfare  of  the  time.  With  good  fortune 
the  insurgents  might  have  achieved  at  least  a  temporary  success.^^ 

But,  granted  that  a  rising  of  some  magnitude  was  attempted, 
was  Oldcastle  himself  implicated  in  it?  The  king,  of  course, 
officially  said  that  he  was,  and  all  the  writers  of  the  time  believed 
it.  A  version  which  merely  involves  Acton  and  his  confederates. 
Brown  and  Beverley,  appears  in  the  history  of  Eedmayne,  who, 
living  under  the  Tudor  monarchy,  could  hardly  make  a  hero  of  a 
traitor.  Bale  and  Foxe,  though  they  refuse  to  admit  the  existence 
of   any   conspiracy,   note   that  the   same  three   were  accused   of 

*^  The  total  is  made  up  of  prisoners,  those  who  were  condemned  and  pardoned, 
those  who  applied  for  the  pardon  offered  on  28  March,  and  those  specially  excepted 
therefrom.  The  persons  who  applied  for  the  pardon  tacitly  admitted  their  complicity 
with  the  rebellion.  In  arriving  at  the  total  only  cases  where  special  mention  is  made 
of  the  rising  have  been  included. 

^"  See  the  article  by  Sir  J.  H.  Ramsay,  ante,  vol.  xviii.  625  seqq.,  Oct.  1903. 

*'  Walsingham,  ii.  298  ;  T.  Livius,  p.  7 ;  Redmayne,  p.  23. 

"  Walsingham,  I.e. ;  Gesta  Henr.  V,  p.  5. 

**  For  instance,  the  battle  of  Homildon  Hill  was  won  by  a  force  of  archers  500 
strong,  while  at  Shrewsbury  a  charge  by  some  thirty  men  was  a  notable  incident  of 
the  fight. 
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treason  and  condemned,  but  make  no  mention  of  Oldcastle  in  this 
connexion.  The  evidence,  however,  is  all  in  favour  of  the  official 
view.  The  king,  it  is  clear,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  the  schemes  of  the  rebels,  and  his  official  statement  about 
Oldcastle  certainly  expressed  a  sincere  conviction.  This  is  not 
merely  gathered  from  the  references  to  him  in  proclamations  or 
pardons ;  these  might  be  accounted  for  by  a  desire  to  cast  odium 
on  his  reputation.  But  why,  if  Henry  really  thought  that 
Oldcastle  was  hiding  in  some  remote  part,  should  he  suddenly 
become  so  anxious  to  take  him  as  to  offer  large  rewards  for  his 
capture,  and  have  them  proclaimed  throughout  the  land  ?  Nothing 
of  the  sort  had  been  done  on  Oldcastle' s  escape  from  the  Tower. 
Plainly  Henry  knew  of  some  fresh  move  on  his  part,  knew 
that  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,^^  and  so  resolved 
to  make  a  great  effort  to  arrest  him  before  he  could  reach  a  safe 
retreat.  Corroborative  evidence  is  supplied  by  the  story  told  at 
Parchmyner's  trial,  which  makes  Oldcastle  stay  in  London  from 
his  escape  till  the  night  of  the  rising. ^^  There  is  nothing 
incredible  in  this.  Daring  though  it  may  seem,  to  hide  in  a  centre 
of  population  was  probably  Oldcastle's  safest  course.  Moreover 
the  importance  attached  by  the  Lollards  to  the  help  expected  from 
London  looks  as  if  some  influential  agitator  had  been  at  work  in 
the  city. 

There  is,  indeed,  nothing  intrinsically  improbable  in  the  idea 
of  Oldcastle  conspiring  against  Henry.  No  tenet  of  his  creed 
would  forbid  him  in  certain  cases  to  do  so,  for  he  was  certainly  not 
one  of  those  Lollards  to  whom  all  war  was  criminal.  He  was  a 
high-spirited  warrior,  who  would  hardly  hesitate  to  take  up  arms 
in  what  he  felt  to  be  a  just  cause.  He  had,  too,  a  precedent  in  his 
treason;  for  one  of  the  staunchest  of  Lollards,  the  earl  of 
Salisbury,  John  Montagu,  had  perished  in  a  conspiracy  against 
Henry  IV.  There  is,  indeed,  evidence  that  Oldcastle  came  to  take 
up  Montagu's  position  on  the  subject  of  the  crown ;  we  are  told 
that  at  his  last  trial  he  asserted  that  King  Eichard,  and  net  King 
Henry,  was  his  lawful  monarch. -^^^ 

The  question  next  arises,  what  were  the  objects  of  this  abor- 
tive conspiracy?  Some  of  the  official  documents — notably  the 
pardons  granted  to  condemned  prisoners — ascribe  to  the  insur- 
gents projects  of  the  most  radical  kind.  The  Lollards,  it  would 
appear,  were  goaded  into  action  by  the  impossibility  of  putting 
their  theories  into  practice  as  long  as  king  and  prelates  remained 
prosperous.  The  existing  organisation  of  state  and  church  was  to 
be  destroyed  root  and  branch.     The  king,  his  brothers,  the  higher 

^*  When  Henry  called  the  case  of  Oldcastle  before  him  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex  was 
ordered  to  arrest  the  fugitive  {Rot.  Pari.  iv.  108). 

"  Eiley,  Memorials,  p.  641  ff.  «"  Walsingham,  ii.  327. 
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clergy,  and  the  lay  lords  were  to  be  slain.  It  was,  further- 
more, intended  to  despoil  all  churches  and  religious  houses  of 
their  possessions  and  to  level  them  with  the  ground ;  members  of 
the  religious  orders  were  to  earn  their  living  by  trade  or  manual 
labour.  And,  finally,  Oldcastle  was  to  be  made  regent,  and  the  king- 
dom divided  into  a  number  of  small  principalities.^^  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  sum  of  the  charges  on  which  those  captured  were 
condemned.  The  chroniclers  all  agree  that  violent  action  was  to 
be  taken.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  have  been  that  the  death 
of  the  king,  the  subversion  of  all  law  and  order,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  church  were  the  salient  points  of  the  Lollard  designs. 
Walsingham  gives  a  hint  of  constructive  measures  in  a  story  he  tells 
about  one  William  Morley,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Dunstable,  long 
suspected  of  heterodoxy.  In  Morley 's  possession  were  found  a  pair 
of  golden  spurs  and  two  war  horses  with  gilt  trappings,  from  which 
it  was  inferred  that  he  had  expected  to  be  knighted  by  Oldcastle  in 
the  event  of  the  king's  discomfiture.  It  was  also  rumoured  that  he 
was  to  have  obtained  Hertfordshire  as  a  fief,  to  be  held  presumably 
of  Oldcastle.  This  looks  like  a  trace  of  the  *  regimina '  of  which 
the  records  speak.^^ 

On  the  whole  the  accounts  just  noticed  must  be  taken  with 
great  reserve.  However  much  01dcastle*s  beliefs  may  have  dis- 
turbed his  mental  balance,  he  remained  to  the  end  a  practical  man 
in  worldly  matters,  quite  able  to  look  after  himself.  His  early  life 
had  been  spent  among  personages  of  prominence  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  society,  and  his  life's  work  had  been  concerned  with 
matters  of  state  importance.  Such  a  man  must  have  had  some 
idea  of  the  possibilities  of  a  rising  such  as  he  had  organised.  He 
can  hardly  have  hoped  for  a  success  so  complete  and  so  agreeable 
to  the  country  at  large  as  to  enable  him  to  set  up  a  rule  of  his 
own ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  wholesale  massacre  formed  a  part  of  his 
scheme,  for  such  a  course  would  have  drawn  upon  him  and  his 
followers  the  instant  wrath  of  the  nation,  which  was  by  no  means 

^'  The  Lollards  are  stated  to  have  risen  falso  et  proditorie  machinando  tarn 
statum  regni,  quam  statum  et  officium  praelatorum,  Tiecnon  ordinis  religiosoruin  infra 
dictum  regnuni  Angliae,  penitus  adnullare.  Ac  nos,  fratres  nostras,  praelatos  et  alios 
magnates  eiusdem  regni  interficere,  tiecnon  viros  religiosos,  relictis  cultihus  et  divinis 
et  religiosis  observantiis,  ad  oecupationes  mundanas  provocare,  et  tarn  ecclesias  cathe- 
drales,  guam  alias  ecclesias  et  domos  religiosas  de  reliquiis  et  aliis  bonis  ecclesiasticis 
totaliter  spoliare  ac  funditus  ad  terrain  prostemere,  et  lohannem  Oldcastell,  de 
Couling  in  comitatu  Kantiae,  chivaler,  regentem  eiusdem  regni  co7istituere,  et  quam- 
plura  regimina,  secundum  eorum  voluntatem  infra  regnum  praedictum,  quasi  gens 
sine  capite,  in  finalem  destructionem,  tarn  fidei  catholicae  et  cleri,  quam  status  et 
maiestatis  dignitatis  nostrac,  infra  idein  regnum,  ordinare  {Feed.  ix.  170).  These 
accusations  are  mentioned  in  most  of  the  pardons  of  condemned  prisoners  and  in 
the  record  of  Oldcastle's  outlawry.  A  shorter  account  appears  in  proclamations,  in 
the  writs  appointing  commissions  of  inquiry,  in  the  offer  of  a  general  pardon,  and  in 
pardons  granted  to  those  who  had  not  been  condemned. 

"^  Walsingham,  ii.  299. 
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enamoured  of  Lollardy,  and  with  which  the  royal  house  was 
popular  rather  than  the  contrary.  Nevertheless  the  summoning  of 
supporters  from  long  distances  shows  that  strong  measures  were  to 
be  taken. ^^  We  may  safely  assume  that  the  king  would  have  been 
seized  ;  and  with  such  a  prize  in  his  power  Oldcastle  could  have 
dictated  his  own  terms.  In  the  light  of  his  political  experience 
he  would  have  refrained  from  asking  too  much :  a  promise  of 
toleration  for  his  sect,  an  amnesty  to  his  followers  in  revolt,  and 
some  limitations  in  the  power  of  the  clergy  might  have  satisfied 
him.  But  it  is  questionable  whether  Henry  would  not  afterwards 
have  revoked  any  concessions  extorted  under  pressure. 

According  to  the  original  plan  of  the  rebels  the  capture  of  the 
king  was  to  be  effected  at  Eltham,  while  the  bulk  of  the  insurgents 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  Londoners  by  an  assault  on  the  city 
from  the  west.  It  follows  that  the  leaders  of  the  rising  were  pre- 
pared to  sanction  a  considerable  amount  of  violence.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  after  Henry's  removal  from  Eltham,  Oldcastle  intended  to 
use  his  main  force  as  a  mere  screen  for  an  attempt  on  Westminster, 
and  had  decided  that  an  attack  on  London  was  unnecessa;ry.  Such 
a  scheme  would  have  greatly  diminished  the  amount  of  fighting. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  Oldcastle's  supporters  would  have  suffered 
its  execution.  The  men  who  tried  to  assemble  round  St.  Giles's  on 
that  January  morning  seem  to  have  been  a  very  mixed  crew.  To 
the  man  in  the  street  or  the  monk  in  the  scriptorium  they  were 
*  Lollards.'  But  the  official  statements,  while  they  represent  the 
Lollards  as  the  exciting  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  almost  invariably 
take  care  to  mention  *  others '  who  were  implicated.^^  The  larger 
number  of  those  executed  seem  to  have  suffered  the  death  of  simple 
traitors  ;  they  were  merely  hanged,  that  is,  not  burnt.*^^     When  the 

^^  Of  those  who  subsequently  sued  for  pardons  many  came  from  the  Midlands — 
some  from  as  far  away  as  Leicestershire — while  one  Yorkshire  man  appears  in  the  lists 
(Foedera,  ix.  129).  Prisoners  were  taken  whose  homes  were  in  Oxfordshire  and 
Buckinghamshire,  and  even  in  Derbyshire  and  Cheshire  {ibid.  ix.  194). 

^  The  speech  of  the  chancellor  at  the  beginning  of  the  parliament  at  Leicester 
refers  to  the  recent  attempt  to  destroy  the  church,  made  by  certeins  gentz  .  .  infectz 
d^Eresies  appellez  Lollardes  •.  .  .  .  et  autres  de  lour  covyn,  procurement,  et  con- 
federacie  {Rot.  Pari.  iv.  15). 

•*'  Many,  in  fact  most,  of  the  chroniclers  draw  no  distinction  between  the  fates 
suffered  by  the  prisoners.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  account  for  the  origin  of  loose 
generalisations ;  while,  had  all  the  rebels  been  treated  alike,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  idea  of  a  differentiation  of  punishments  could  have  arisen.  The  dis- 
tinction was  recognised  by  the  author  of  the  Gesta  Henrici  V :  Quidam  diiudica- 
bantur  suspendio  et  ignibus,  et  quidam  solo  suspeiidio  iuxta  reperti  unius  velutriusque 
laesae  maiestatis  et  blasphemiae  criminis  qualitatem  (p.  5).  Gregory  seems  to  have 
been  aware  that  all  the  prisoners  were  not  punished  alike,  though  his  language  is  not 
clear  :  '  There  was  a  knyghte  take  that  was  namyd  Sir  Roger  of  Acton,  and  he  was 
drawe  and  hanggyd  be  syde  Syn  Gyly  ...  Al  so  a  preste  that  hyghte  Sir  John 
Beverlay,  and  a  squyer  that  hyghte  John  Browne  .  .  they  were  hanggyd ;  and  many 
moo  were  hanggyd  and  brent,  to  the  nombre  of  xxviij  personys  and  moo.'  Stow  is 
very  precise,  telling  us  that  only  seven  were  burnt  (p.  344). 
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king  issued  his  pardons  to  condemned  men  he  of  course  simply 
pardoned  the  treason  towards  himself ;  with  treason  towards  God 
he  had  nothing  to  do.  But,  though  everybody  knew  that  these 
men  had  been  involved  in  the  St.  Giles's  rising,  the  church,  as  far 
as  we  know,  never  proceeded  against  one  of  them  as  a  heretic. 
The  conclusion  seems  forced  upon  us  that  people  with  other  than 
religious  grievances  were  among  the  rebels.  Nor  need  this  occasion 
any  surprise.  Oldcastle,  keen  on  vindicating  what  he  thought  the 
rights  of  his  sect,  was  not  likely  to  be  particular  as  to  the  antecedents 
of  his  followers ;  that  they  were  willing  to  fight  in  a  just  cause 
would  be  enough  for  him.  And  malcontents  of  the  lower  classes, 
among  whom  the  ideas  of  1381  may  still  have  lingered,  were 
doubtless  only  too  ready  to  join  a  movement  directed  against  a 
part  of  the  existing  order  of  things.  But  it  is  improbable  that 
this  section  of  Oldcastle' s  followers  would  have  been  content  with 
making  a  mere  demonstration  outside  the  walls  of  London,  where 
there  was  no  chance  of  murdering  a  few  of  the  wealthy  or  gather- 
ing any  plunder.  It  is  conceivable,  too,  that  many  of  the  real 
Lollards  were  anxious  to  play  havoc  with  some  of  the  available 
churches  and  monastic  houses.  The  official  description  of  the 
objects  of  the  rising  to  some  extent  bears  out  these  conjectures. 
It  is  just  what  was  likely  to  be  deduced  from  the  incoherent  state- 
ments of  ignorant  rustics,  who  had  come  up  to  London  with  vague 
visions  in  their  minds  of  the  destruction  of  the  sources  of  all  official 
authority,  or  with  dreams  of  a  coming  millennium,  when  the  men 
of  '  God's  law '  should  live  at  peace,  unmolested  by  summoner  or. 
sheriff.^^  In  short,  it  was  probably  Henry's  promptitude  alone  that 
saved  London  from  at  least  a  partial  repetition  of  the  scenes  of  the 
Peasants'  Kevolt. 

Cowed  by  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  and  by  the  new 
legislation  against  them  sanctioned  by  the  parliament  of  Leicester,^' 
the  Lollards  remained  very  quiet  during  the  remainder  of  1414. 
On  14  June  Oldcastle  was  formally  outlawed  at  Brentford  county 
court :  he  had  been  summoned  at  the  four  preceding  courts,  and. 
had,  of  course,  failed  to  appear.^''     There  is  evidence  that  certain 

*^  Some  writers,  while  admitting  that  there  was  an  assembly  of  some  sort  in 
St.  Giles's  Fields,  think  that  it  was  for  purely  peaceful  purposes— probably  to  hear 
Beverley  preach.  Not  only  is  evidence  for  this  view  wholly  lacking,  but  both  the 
inherent  probabilities  of  the  case  and  the  actual  facts  render  it  quite  untenable. 

•«  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  ii.  181  ff. 

«*  Eot.  Pari.  iv.  108.  Oldcastle' s  outlawry  of  course  involved  the  forfeiture  of  his 
lands,  most  of  which,  indeed,  had  already  been  seized  into  the  king's  hand 
{Escheators'  Inquisitions,  series  I.  files  1008,  mm.  7-11,  29,  and  1278,  m.  10). 
During  the  summer,  however,  Henry  granted  to  Kichard  Cliderowe,  a  Kentish 
esquire  and  probably  Oldcastle's  son-in-law  (Hasted's  History  of  Kent,  iii.  677,  692  ; 
but  cf.  James,  Poems,  p.  187),  and  Thomas  Broke,  Joan  Braybrooke's  husband, 
the  custody  of  all  the  possessions  held  by  Sir  John  in  right  of,  or  conjointly 
with,  his  wife  {Esch.  Inq.,  series  I.  file  1008,  m.  18 ;  cf.  Bot.  Pat.  2  Hen.  V,  p.  2, 
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of  the  rebels  were  still  in  custody  till  late  in  the  autumn,  and 
pardons  to  such  were  issued  from  time  to  time.'^^  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  some  of  Oldcastle's  former  friends  became  very  importu- 
nate in  urging  the  king  to  relent  towards  him ;  and  about  Christmas 
Henry,  anxious  to  pacify  all  domestic  discord  in  view  of  the  ap- 
proaching struggle  with  France,  generously  offered  to  pardon  all  his 
misdeeds  on  condition  of  his  coming  out  of  hiding  and  submitting 
himself  to  his  sovereign.  As  Oldcastle  was  quite  ignorant  of  the 
efforts  made  on  his  behalf,  letters  patent,  setting  forth  the  king's 
offer,  were  given  to  some  of  his  friends,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would 
succeed  in  opening  communication  with  him.  As  weeks  passed  by 
and  Oldcastle  gave  no  sign,  Henry  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made 
that  he  might  still  receive  the  proffered  grace,  provided  he  submitted 
by  14  April.  But,  possibly  through  fear  of  a  trap,  Oldcastle  stead- 
fastly refused  to  be  moved,  and  Henry  had  to  prepare  for  his 
French  expedition  with  misgivings  as  to  the  intentions  of  his 
domestic  foes.^^ 

If  Walsingham  is  to  be  believed,  Oldcastle  became  active  even 
before  the  English  army  sailed.  On  the  strength  of  a  false  report 
of  the  king's  departure  he  came  out  of  his  hiding-place,  at  that 
time  somewhere  near  Malvern,  and  sent  a  threatening  letter  to 
Richard  Beauchamp,  Lord  Abergavenny,  against  whom  he 
apparently  bore  an  old  grudge.  Beauchamp  at  once  assembled 
a  force  of  archers  and  men-at-arms  from  bis  Worcestershire 
estates,  led  them  against  Oldcastle,  and,  though  the  leader 
escaped,  managed  to  seize  several  of  his  confederates.  These 
under  pressure  revealed  the  secret  hiding-place  where  Old- 
castle kept  his  arms,  money,  and  banners.  After  this  reverse 
he  judged  it  wise  to  remain  in  his  mountain  refuges.  Wal- 
singham says  he  was  the  more  disposed  to  keep  quiet  through 
hearing  of  the  discovery  of  the  plot  to  murder  Henry  at 
Southampton,  since  he  was,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
assumed  to  be  in  league  with  the  plotters.^^  Sinister  rumours  were 
abroad  in  the  army  at  Southampton  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 

m.  16).  Joan  Cobham  seems  to  have  been  joint  proprietor  of  most  of  the  original 
Oldcastle  lands  in  Herefordshire  ;  but  Cliderowe  and  Broke  apparently  did  not  regard 
these  as  falling  within  the  king's  grant,  nor  were  they  seized  by  the  escheator.  For 
some  years  the  revenues  of  these  western  estates  were  drawn  by  a  certain  John  ap 
Harry,  an  old  friend  of  Oldcastle's  and  a  comrade  of  his  in  the  Welsh  wars,  who 
doubtless  shared  his  receipts  with  the  fugitive.  This  state  of  things  was  not  termi- 
nated till  March  1416  {Esch.  Inq.,  series  I.  file  959,  m.  3;  Foed.  viii.  331;  Kot. 
Claus.  5  Hen.  V,  m.  15  d.) 

«^  Foed.  ix.  170 ;  Kot.  Pat.  2  Hen.  V,  p.  1,  m.  17 ;  ibid.  p.  2,  mm.  1,  13,  27. 

««  Citij  of  London  Records,  Letter  Book  I.  fol.  147.  Henry's  offer  to  Oldcastle  was 
proclaimed  in  London  on  4  March  {Chron.  Lond.,  ed.  Nicolas). 

"  Walsingham,  ii.  306  seq.  On  one  of  the  banners  were  depicted  the  cup  and 
host  of  the  Eucharist,  on  others  the  cross  with  the  scourge,  spear,  and  nails.  These 
emblems,  it  was  supposed,  had  been  chosen  to  attract  the  common  people. 
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Lollards.  Hoccleve  was  inspired  to  write  his  celebrated  address 
to  Oldcastle,  in  which  he  bitterly  upbraids  him  for  his  falling 
away  from  grace,  and  offers  his  advice  and  exhortation.^^  Many 
urged  the  king  to  stay  at  home;^^  but  Henry  refused  to  listen 
to  them,  and  on  11  Aug.  he  put  to  sea.  The  Lollards  were  sup- 
posed to  be  highly  delighted  at  the  departure  of  the  *  prince  of 
priests,'  and  were  expected  to  attempt  vengeance  for  their  recent 
misfortunes.  But  even  Walsingham  can  accuse  them  of  nothing 
more  wicked  than  distributing  pamphlets  and  affixing  bills  to  the 
church  doors  of  London.  Perhaps  they  were  alarmed  at  the  burst 
of  energy  shown  by  the  civic  authorities  of  the  capital  in  the  arrest 
of  two  notorious  Lollards,  William  Turmyne  and  John  Claydon, 
both  of  whom  were  shortly  afterwards  burnt. ^^ 

The  outburst  of  loyalty  which  followed  the  battle  of  Agincourfc 
must  have  warned  the  Lollards  against  attempting  any  activity  dur- 
ing the  autumn  of  1415.  The  next  year  was  even  more  inopportune, 
for  Henry  was  only  absent  from  England  for  a  few  weeks.  During 
the  summer  heretical  pamphlets  were  scattered  up  and  down  the 
country,  and  one  Henry  Greyndor,  called  a  praeco  of  Oldcastle,  is 
said  to  have  presented  to  the  king  a  petition  for  the  confiscation  of 
all  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  a  piece  of  impudence  for  which 
he  was  promptly  imprisoned. ^^  On  Michaelmas  Day  Bennett 
Woolman,  described  by  Capgrave  as  a  'grete  Lollarde,'  was 
hanged  for  advocating  the  claims  of  the  pseudo-Kichard,  Thomas 
Trumpington,^-  and  on  8  Oct.  a  similar  fate  befell  William  Parch- 
myner,  Oldcastle's  former  rescuer  and  protector.^^  In  the  mean- 
time Archbishop  Chicheley,  in  a  provincial  constitution  concerning 
heresy,  introduced  several  new  measures,  the  most  important 
of  which  provided  for  the  appointment  of  inquisitorial  com- 
missions in  every  parish  supposed  to  be  tainted  with  the  new 
views .^*  In  the  convocation  in  which  the  new  enactment  was  pro- 
mulgated two  heretical  priests — one  of  whom  had  been  chaplain 
to  Oldcastle — were  brought  up  for  trial.  Both  apparently  soon 
recanted. ^^ 

According  to  Walsingham  a  plot  against  Henry  was  formed 
about  the   close  of  the  year ;   the  prime  mover  in  it  seems  to 

«8  James,  Poevis,  p.  139  £f.  «^  Gesta  Henr.  F,  p.  12. 

"  Walsingham,  ii.  307 ;  Willdns,  iii.  373  ;  Riley,  Memorials,  p.  G17 ;  Gregory, 
p.  108. 

"'  Elmham,  Liber  Metricus,  p.  148;  Capgrave,  De  Ulustr.  Henr.  p.  121.  The 
story  is  poorly  attested,  especially  as  Capgrave  may  have  drawn  from  Elmham. 

'■■^  Riley,  Memorials,  p.  G38  ff. ;  Walsingham,  ii.  317  ;  Chron.  Lond.  (ed.  Nicolas), 
p.  105 ;  Stow,  p.  352. 

"  Riley,  p.  G41 ;  Chron.  Loud.,  I.e. ;  Stow,  I.e.    C£.  Rot.  Claus.  4  Hen.  V,  m.  14. 

'*  Wilkins,  iii.  378. 

'*  Reg.  Chicheley,  ii.  ff.  46,  56,  320.  Oldcastle's  former  chaplain  certainly 
abjured.  Probably  his  companion  did  the  same,  for  we  hear  of  no  condemnation 
being  issued  against  him. 
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have  been  a  *  certain  squire  '  of  Oldcastle's,  who  hoped  to  achieve 
something  substantial  while  the  king  was  celebrating  Christmas  at 
Kenilworth.  We  are,  however,  not  told  precisely  what  the  squire 
meant  to  do,  or  why  the  conspiracy  failed/^  Henry  was  clearly 
somewhat  perturbed,  and  thought  it  advisable  to  revive  popular 
zeal  for  orthodoxy  by  proclamations  ordering  Oldcastle's  arrest 
and  reminding  all  loyal  subjects  of  the  rewards  to  be  gained 
through  assiduity  in  this  cause/^  The  king's  departure  for 
France  in  July  1417  was  signalised  by  the  reappearance  of 
Lollard  tracts.^^  In  the  early  autumn  the  Scots  laid  siege  to 
Berwick  and  Eoxburgh,  but  a  force  raised  by  the  regent  Bedford 
from  the  country  north  of  the  Trent  easily  repulsed  the  invaders. 
Of  course  Oldcastle  was  assumed  to  have  instigated  all  the 
trouble.  He  was  believed  to  have  had  an  interview  with  some 
Scottish  magnate  at  Pontefract ;  opinions  differ  as  to  whether  he 
met  the  duke  of  Albany  or  Sir  "WilUam  Douglas.  He  failed,  it 
would  appear,  to  induce  the  Scots  to  bring  the  pseudo-Kichard  into 
England,  but  succeeded  in  bribing  them  to  attack  the  eastern 
march.  It  was  also  rumoured  that  indentures  containing  an 
agreement  between  Oldcastle  and  Albany  had  been  seized.  But 
the  notices  of  the  chroniclers  are  so  vague,  and  their  accounts  so 
inconsistent,  that  little  credence  can  be  attached  to  the  accusa- 
tions.''^ 

Soon  afterwards  the  abbot  of  St.  Albans  received  information 
that  Oldcastle  had  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  taken  up 
his  quarters  in  the  house  of  a  serf  of  the  abbey.  A  nocturnal  raid 
by  some  of  the  abbot's  servants  failed  to  effect  Sir  John's  capture, 
but  led  to  the  arrest  of  certain  of  his  closest  companions  and  the 
discovery  in  the  serf's  house  of  several  English  books  *full  of 
blasphemy  against  the  blessed  Mary,'  and  of  a  few  devotional 
works,  out  of  which  Sir  John's  reforming  zeal  had  erased  every- 
thing tending  to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin  or  the  saints.^*^  Old- 
castle now  made  his  way  back  to  the  Welsh  march.     His  refuge 

'"  Walsingham,  ii.  317. 

"  Rot.  Claus.  4  Hen.  V,  m.  7  d.  The  English  form  of  the  proclamation  is  printed 
in  the  appendix  to  Hearne's  edition  of  Livius's  History.  The  rewards  differ  slightly 
from  those  offered  after  the  St.  Giles's  rising.  The  list  of  counties  where  the 
proclamation  was  published  connects  Oldcastle  chiefly  with  the  Midlands  and  the 
West. 

^»  Otterbourne,  p.  378  ;  Elmham,  Lib.  Metr.  p.  150. 

^^  Walsingham,  ii.  325 ;  Otterbourne,  p.  278 ;  Elmham,  Liber  Metricus,  p.  151. 
According  to  Elmham  the  Lollards  used  much  strange  talk  about  this  time. 
'  Fingitur  Helias  Oldcastel,  Rexque  Ricardus 
Ennoc  fertur,  et  est  mortuus  absque  metu.' 

*"  Walsingham,  ii.  326.  Walsingham  was  of  course  a  St.  Albans  monk.  Redmayne, 
p.  18,  also  gives  the  story,  but  has  clearly  derived  it  from  Walsingham.  He  inserts  it 
in  quite  a  wrong  place — immediately  after  his  account  of  Oldcastle's  escape  from  the 
Tower. 
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on  this  occasion  was  in  the  lonely  district  of  Broniarth,  near 
Welshpool,  where  he  seems  to  have  been  sheltered  at  a  farm 
house.^^  His  knowledge  of  the  district  enabled  him  to  reach  his 
destination  without  mishap.  But  rumours  of  his  arrival  reached 
the  ears  of  Sir  Griffith  Vaughan,  lord  of  Burgedin,  only  a  few 
miles  away.  Vaughan  accordingly  despatched  two  of  his  sons 
with  a  fairly  large  following  to  do  their  best  to  secure  the  outlaw. 
This  time  the  attempt  was  successful.  But  *  babbling  the  Bible 
day  and  night '  had  apparently  in  no  wise  diminished  Oldcastle's 
aptitude  for  martial  exercises :  he  made  *  gret  defens,'  handled 
some  of  his  assailants  very  roughly,  and  was  only  taken  prisoner 
when  himself  severely  wounded.  His  captors  led  him  off  in 
triumph  to  Pool  Castle,  the  seat  of  Edward  Charleton,  lord  of 
Powys.^^ 

Oldcastle's  capture  must  have  occurred  towards  the  end  of 
November  1417.  On  the  16th  of  that  month  parliament  met.^^ 
News  soon  arrived  of  the  apprehension  of  the  long  sought  miscreant, 
and  Bedford  was  asked  to  have  him  brought  before  the  house.^"* 
The  regent  agreed.  On  1  Dec.  Charleton  was  ordered  to  bring 
his  prisoner  from  Pool  Castle  to  London,^^  but  so  severe  were  his 
wounds  that  he  had  to  make  the  journey  in  a  *  whirlicote '  or  horse- 
litter.^^  On  14  Dec.  Oldcastle  was  brought  before  parliament.  The 
record  of  his  outlawry  was  read  before  him,  and  he  was  then  asked 
if  he  had  anything  to  say  for  himself.^^  According  to  Walsingham 
he  forthwith  began  '  to  preach  concerning  the  mercy  of  God,'  and 
to  exhort  his  judges  to  prefer  mercy  to  judgment,  leaving  ven- 
geance to  God  alone.  The  chief  justice,  growing  impatient, 
advised  Bedford  to  put  an  end  to  Sir  John's  remarks,  and  he 
was  accordingly  told  to  give  some  adequate  defence  if  he  had  any. 
After  some  thought  the  prisoner  said  that  it  really  mattered  very 
little  to  him  whether  he  was  condemned  by  any  human  agency, 
and  used  this  remark  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  another  discourse, 

*'  Arch.  Cambr.  1st  series,  i.  47  ;  Montgomeryshire  Collections,  p.  290. 

^2  Walsingham,  ii.  327  ;  Capgrave,  De  Ulustr.  Henr.  p.  122  ;  Adam  of  Usk,  p.  131 ; 
Bedmayne,  p.  18  ;  Arch.  Cambr.  I.  c. ;  Montgomeryshire  Coll.  pp.  290, 294 ;  Engl.  Chron. 
1377-1461,  p.  46.  Elmham  {Liber  Metricus,  p.  158)  gives  a  terrific  account  of  the 
struggle,  emanating  largely  from  his  own  imagination.  He  says  that  Oldcastle  fought 
like  '  Behemoth,'  but  was  finally  brought  to  the  ground  by  a  woman,  who  broke  his 
shin  with  a  stool.  Capgrave  tells  the  same  story,  but  appears  to  be  drawing  from 
Elmham. 

««  RoL  Pari.  iv.  107.  "  Walsingham,  ii.  327. 

^*  Eot.  Pat.  5  Hen.  V,  m.  10  d.  The  writ  is  printed  in  the  appendices  to  Black- 
burne's  edition  of  Bale  and  Hearne's  edition  of  Livius.  Charleton  was  at  parliament 
as  a  member  of  the  upper  house.  He  was  ordered  to  convey  the  prisoner  from  Pool 
Castle  in  person.  There  seems  to  be  no  contemporary  evidence  for  the  statement  in 
the  Montgomeryshire  Collections  that  Sir  John  Grey,  Charleton's  son-in-law,  was  sent 
for  Oldcastle. 

««  Engl.  Chron.  1377-1461,  p.  46.     Cf.  Gregory. 

"  Bat.  Pari.  iv.  108 ;  Walsingham,  ii.  327. 
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also  brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  the  chief  justice.  Then  Old- 
castle,  with  a  sudden  flash  of  rage,  declared  that  not  one  of  those 
present  was  competent  to  judge  him  as  long  as  his  liege  lord  King 
Eichard  was  alive  in  Scotland.®^  After  this  there  was  no  need  to 
prolong  matters.  At  the  request  of  the  commons  the  members  of 
the  upper  house  condemned  Oldcastle  to  be  taken  to  the  Tower,  and 
thence  to  be  drawn  through  London  to  St.  Giles's  Fields,  where  he 
was  to  be  hanged  and  burnt  hanging,  as  a  traitor  to  king  and 
God.^^  Without  any  delay  the  sentence  was  carried  into  effect. 
Oldcastle  was  hanged  *  by  a  strong  chain  '  on  the  new  gallows  near 
St.  Giles's ;  a  fire  was  kindled  underneath,  and  his  body  was  burnt, 
*  gallows  and  all.'  Bedford,  Exeter,  and  other  lords  are  said  to 
have  been  present,  to  satisfy  themselves  that  their  inveterate  enemy 
had  at  last  come  to  his  end.  A  strange  story  was  circulated  that 
Oldcastle  expected  to  rise  again  after  three  days  ;  and  his  last  words 
were  supposed  to  have  been  addressed  to  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham, 
asking  him  to  strive  to  procure  toleration  for  the  Lollards  should 
this  miracle  actually  come  to  pass.  And  so,  without  showing  any 
fear  or  uttering  any  cry  of  pain,  died  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  *  which  in 
his  dayes  was  heed  of  heretykes  and  Lollcrs.'  ^^ 

»8  Walsingham,  ii.  328. 

^^  Rot.  Pari,  and  Walsingham,  I.e.  Elmham  {Liber  Metricus),  p.  158,  says  that 
Bedford  advised  Oldcastle  to  repent  and  be  confessed,  promising  him  for  this  purpose 
any  priest  he  might  choose,  an  offer  which  he  rejected  with  scorn.  The  long  disserta- 
tion which  Redmayne  (p.  19  seqq.)  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Oldcastle  is  clearly  the 
invention  of  the  author. 

»"  Walsingham,  ii.  328  ;  Otterbourne,  p.  280 ;  Elmham,  Liber  Metricus,  p.  159  ; 
Adam  of  Usk,  p.  131 ;  Capgrave,  De  Illustr.  Henr.  p.  123  ;  Eedmayne,  p.  22 ;  Gregory, 
p.  116;  Chron.  Lond.  (ed.  Nicolas),  pp.  106,  160;  Short  Engl.  Chron.  p.  56.  It  has 
often  been  stated  that  Oldcastle  was  suspended  in  chains  and  burnt  alive ;  but  the 
evidence  renders  it  probable  that  he  was  hanged  in  the  usual  way,  only  his  dead  body 
being  afterwards  burnt.  One  or  two  additional  facts  may  be  mentioned  here.  Sir 
John's  wife,  who  had  for  some  reason  been  committed  to  the  Tower  when  her  husband's 
arrest  became  known,  was  set  at  liberty  four  days  after  his  death,  three  knights — one 
of  them  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham — having  given  security  that  she  would  appear  before 
the  council  if  summoned  (Rot.  Glaus.  5  Hen.  V,  m.  7).  Her  lands  for  the  most  part 
were  soon  restored  to  her  (Rot.  Pat.  5  Hen.  V,  m.  Id.;  but  cf.  Bot.  Pari.  v.  401). 
Before  long  she  married  her  fifth  husband,  Sir  Richard  Harpeden,  of  Oxfordshire. 
As  there  was  no  issue  of  the  union  Joan  Broke  came  into  her  mother's  possessions  on 
the  latter's  death  in  1434  (Inq.  Post  Mort.  12  Hen.  VI,  no.  37).  Oldcastle's  eldest 
son,  John,  died  before  his  father.  Henry,  Sir  John's  son  by  his  second  wife,  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  recover  the  family  estates  in  Herefordshire,  under  the  plea  that 
they  were  held  in  fee  tail.  He  was  ultimately  successful,  but  it  took  him  long  years 
to  attain  his  end  {Cal.  Pat.  Polls,  Hen.  VI,  i.  547 ;  Rot.  Pat.  10  Hen.  VI,  m.  17  ; 
Cal.  Feudal  Aids,  ii.  416).  His  son  Henry  was  in  parliament  as  knight  of  the  shire 
for  Herefordshire  in  1437, 1442,  and  1453  {Return  Pari.  i.  329,  333,  347).  On  his  death 
without  male  heirs  the  Milbournes  came  into  possession  of  his  lands,  which  since 
then  have  passed  to  various  families  of  no  great  importance  (Robinson,  Castles,  p.  5). 
Of  Oldcastle's  daughters  nothing  is  known,  save  that  one  of  them  married  into  the 
Kentish  family  of  the  Cliderowes,  her  husband  being  either  the  Richard  Cliderowe 
mentioned  above  (p.  651  n.  64)  or  his  son  Roger  (Hasted,  History  of  Kent,  iii.  677, 
692  ;  James,  Poems,  p.  187). 
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Little  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  estimates  of  Oldcastle  made 
by  contemporary  foes  or  later  apologists :  neither  side  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  judge  impartially  of  the  facts.  For  the  most  part  materials  for 
an  authentic  portrait  of  the  man  must  be  gleaned  from  those 
passages  of  documents  and  chronicles  where  a  plain  tale  is  being  told 
and  the  narrator  has  no  immediate  intention  of  pointing  a  moral. 
Friend  and  foe  are  agreed  that  Oldcastle  was  a  *  manly  knight,' 
fortis  vinbus,  operi  martio  satis  idoneus,^^  while  Hoccleve  lays  special 
stress  on  his  renown  in  the  world  of  chivalry.  His  moral  character 
was  on  the  whole  high.  He  was,  it  would  seem,  free  from 
the  grosser  vices.  His  honesty  was  unquestioned  by  his  most 
orthodox  contemporaries.^^  That  he  was  capable  of  evoking 
affection  as  well  as  respect  is  shown  by  Henry  V's  reluctance  to 
surrender  him  to  the  clergy,  and  more  clearly  still  by  the  efforts 
of  his  friends  on  his  behalf  even  after  he  had  been  outlawed. 
On  the  other  hand  he  had  a  violent  temper,  which  was  liable  to 
burst  out  on  occasions  of  crucial  importance,  and  undoubtedly 
had  something  to  do  with  the  rapidity  and  completeness  of  his 
ruin.  The  report  of  his  trial  shows  him  discourteous,  unconcilia- 
tory,  and  tactless.  It  might  be  urged  that  his  conspiracy  proves 
him  to  have  been  treacherous  and  callous — willing  to  shed 
the  blood  of  his  opponents  and  risk  the  lives  of  his  followers 
in  a  hare-brained  enterprise.  But  it  is  unjust  to  apply  the  moral 
standards  of  later  ages  to  an  act  of  rebellion  at  a  time  when  revolts 
were  common,  when  the  reigning  house  had  seized  the  throne  a 
few  years  before  by  means  of  questionable  tactics,  and  when  success 
would  give  the  rebels  liberty  of  worship  and  the  chance  of  a  fair 
hearing. 

Oldcastle's  intellectual  abilities  were  in  no  way  remarkable. 
His  learning,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  was  small.  His  social  position 
rather  than  any  peculiar  fitness  made  him  the  leader  of  the  Lollard 
party.  He  undoubtedly  encouraged  and  protected  the  members  of 
the  sect  to  the  best  of  his  ability ;  and  his  correspondence  with 
Bohemian  Wycliffites  shows  that  his  interests  were  not  merely 
insular.  But  he  seems  to  have  formulated  no  systematic  scheme 
for  the  propagation  of  the  new  doctrines,  though  his  wide  recognition 

^'  Hoccleve,  op.  cit. ;  Walsingham,  ii.  291. 

*^  Walsingham,  I.e. :  Erat  iste  lohannes  .  .  .  regi,  propter  probitatem,  cams  et 
acceptus.  The  second  stanza  of  Hoccleve's  poem  shows  what  Oldcastle's  former  friends 
thought  of  his  career : — 

•  Alias  that  thow  that  were  a  manly  knyght 

And  shoon  full  clear  in  famous  worthynesse, 
Standing  in  the  favour  of  every  wight, 

Haast  lost  the  style  of  Christenly  prowesse 
Among  alle  hem  that  stand  in  the  cleernesse 
Of  good  byleeue,  and  no  man  with  the  holdith 

Saif  cursid  caitifs,  heires  of  dirknesse. 
For  verray  routhe  of  thee  myn  herte  coldith.' 
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as  leader  of  English  LoUardy  might  have  enabled  him  to  put  one 
into  execution.  In  politics  authentic  traces  of  Oldcastle's  influence 
are  sought  in  vain.  Nor  can  it  be  established  that  his  judgment  was 
of  more  weight  in  war  than  in  council.  His  appointment  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  of  1411  may  indicate  that  he  was  of 
some  repute  as  a  captain.  But  he  took  no  prominent  share  in  the 
operations,  and  his  presence  in  the  force  may  simply  have  been 
due  to  his  renown  as  a  good  fighting  man.  The  tasks  allotted  to 
him  during  the  Welsh  rising  were  seldom  of  a  nature  to  make  many 
demands  on  his  intellectual  powers  ;  all  that  was  needed  for  their 
successful  execution  was  common  sense  and  integrity.  The  faulty 
nature  of  Oldcastle's  dispositions  in  the  St.  Giles's  rising  is  perhaps 
a  fair  evidence  of  his  powers  as  a  strategist.  In  connexion  with 
this  point  it  is  worth  noting  that  he  never  acquired  the  right 
of  hoisting  a  banneret's  pennon,  but  remained  a  simple  knight 
bachelor  to  the  end  of  his  days.^*^ 

Sir  John's  mind  was  probably  one  of  those  slow  to  grasp  new 
ideas,  but  tenacious  of  anything  once  assimilated.  Once  a  Lollard 
he  was  always  a  Lollard.  During  his  wanderings  he  seems  to  have 
become  somewhat  of  a  fanatic ;  and  it  is  possible  that  towards 
the  end  of  his  life  he  was  a  victim  of  religious  mania.  At  his 
examination  before  parliament,  if  Walsingham  is  to  be  believed,  he 
could  do  nothing  but  preach ;  he  is  said  to  have  talked  wildly  of 
some  relation  between  himself  and  Elijah ;  ^^  and  it  is  unlikely  that 
his  prophecy  concerning  his  resurrection  was  invented  by  his 
enemies.  Yet  at  a  time  when  lofty  ideals  were  in  little  favour  he 
strove  to  live  uprightly  and  serve  his  God  and  king.  Destiny  placed 
him  in  a  position  for  which  nature  had  but  poorly  fitted  him,  and 
bade  him  fight  an  uphill  battle  on  behalf  of  a  decaying  cause. 
In  his  endeavour  he  ruined  his  career  and  ultimately  lost  his  life  ; 
and  by  his  attempt  to  restore  the  waning  hopes  of  his  sect  he  did 
more  to  discredit  its  teaching  than  any  one  before  or  after  him.^^ 

W.  T.  Waugh. 

»3  Eot.  Pat.  2  Hen.  V,  p.  1,  m.  17. 

^*  The  Lollards,  however,  were  fond  of  mystical  language,  and  some  of  their 
favourite  formulas  may  have  been  misinterpreted  by  their  opponents. 

"*  The  following  addenda  to  the  first  part  of  this  article  may  be  given.  In  Nov- 
ember 1405  Oldcastle,  with  Lord  Grey  of  Codnor,  and  others,  was  commissioned  to 
check  the  conveyance  of  supplies  by  disloyal  Englishmen  to  the  Welsh  rebels  (Eot. 
Pat.  7  Hen.  IV,  p.  1,  m.  30  d.)  In  the  same  year,  as  well  as  in  1406,  he  was  a  justice 
of  the  peace  for  Herefordshire  (Eot.  Pat.  6  Hen.  IV,  p.  1,  m.  33  d  ;  cf.  ante,  p.  437, 
where,  for  '  two  years  later,'  '  towards  the  close  of  that  year  '  should  be  read. 
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International  Law  74.nder  Queen 
Elizabeth 


rPHE  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was,  in  the  political 
JL  and  religious  world,  an  age  of  premonitions.  Most  of  the 
great  questions  in  church  and  state  which  were  to  be  the  subject 
of  the  long  struggle  of  the  seventeenth  century  emerged  as  problems 
demanding  solution  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth.  Among  these 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  forty  years  earlier  than  the  'limit  of 
legal  memory '  in  international  law,  the  publication  in  1624  of 
Grotius's  Tte  lure  Belli  et  Pacis,  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  were 
discussing  with  the  governments  of  Spain,  the  Hanse  towns,  the 
Netherlands,  Denmark,  Poland,  and  France  the  freedom  of  the 
seas,  the  position  and  privileges  of  ambassadors,  the  usages  of  war, 
contraband,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals. 

Most  of  these  disputes  grew  directly  or  indirectly  out  of  the 
troubled  relations  between  England  and  Spain.  At  five  periods 
between  1580,  when  hostility  between  the  two  countries  first 
became  acute,  and  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  in  1603,  questions  of 
international  law  rose  into  special  prominence.  In  September 
1580,  when  Drake  returned  from  his  voyage  round  the  world, 
bringing  with  him  a  store  of  plunder  captured  from  Spanish  settle- 
ments and  vessels  on  the  coasts  of  South  America,  Mendoza,  the 
ambassador  of  Spain  in  England,  appealed  directly  to  Elizabeth 
for  the  restoration  of  the  stolen  property.  No  immediate  reply 
or  direct  satisfaction  was  given  to  him,  a  personal  interview 
with  the  queen  being  postponed  on  one  ground  after  another  for 
almost  a  year,  and  complaints  of  the  misdeeds  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Ireland  being  made  to  serve  in  the  place  of  explanations  of  those  of 
Drake  in  America.  Indeed,  no  official  answer  had  been  made  when 
diplomatic  relations  were  finally  broken  off  three  years  after- 
wards. The  questions  involved  had  been,  however,  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  ;  frequent  unofficial  communications  were  made  to 
Mendoza,  and  at  one  time  a  formal  reply  which  had  been  drawn 
up  by  the  privy  council,  and  was  only  awaiting  the  production  of  a 
fair  copy,  was  promised  to  him  by  Walsingham,  but  subsequently 

u  u  2 
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stated  to  have  been  lost.  Two  skilful  formulations  of  the  points  at 
issue  still  exist.^  Besides  these  Camden,  the  contemporary 
annalist,  who  had  access  to  official  papers,  preserves  a  reply  to  the 
Spaniards  which  is  either  the  paper  drawn  up  by  the  privy 
council  and  afterwards  lost  or  suppressed,  or  the  substance  of  the 
verbal  statements  made  to  the  ambassador,  or  some  later  com- 
munication. This  reply  points  out  that  Drake  is  subject  to  prose- 
cution in  the  English  courts  by  the  ambassador  or  by  any  one  else 
whom  he  has  wronged,  and  promises  that,  if  he  is  proved  to  have 
done  anything  illegal,  restitution  will  be  made  from  the  treasure 
he  has  brought  home  with  him.  The  English  position  is  then 
stated  as  follows  : — 

The  Spaniards  have  brought  these  evils  on  themselves  by  their 
injustice  towards  the  English,  whom,  contra  ius  gentium,  they  have 
excluded  from  commerce  with  the  West  Indies.  The  queen  does  not 
acknowledge  that  her  subjects  and  those  of  other  nations  may  be 
excluded  from  the  Indies  on  the  claim  that  these  have  been  donated  to 
the  king  of  Spain  by  the  pope,  whose  authority  to  invest  the  Spanish 
king  with  the  New  World  as  with  a  fief  she  does  not  recognise.  The 
Spaniards  have  no  claim  to  property  there  except  that  they  have 
established  a  few  settlements  and  named  rivers  and  capes.  This 
donation  of  what  does  not  belong  to  the  donor  and  this  imaginary  right 
of  property  ought  not  to  prevent  other  princes  from  carrying  on 
commerce  in  those  regions  or  establishing  colonies  there  in  places  not 
inhabited  by  the  Spaniards.  Such  action  would  in  no  way  violate  the 
law  of  nations,  since  prescription  without  possession  is  not  valid.  More- 
over all  are  at  liberty  to  navigate  that  vast  ocean,  since  the  use  of  the 
sea  and  the  air  are  common  to  all.  No  nation  or  private  person  can 
have  a  right  to  the  ocean,  for  neither  the  course  of  nature  nor  public 
usage  permits  any  occupation  of  it.^ 

Thus  on  the  first  occasion  when  a  serious  dispute  arose  as  to 
the  Spanish  monopoly  of  the  Indies  Elizabeth  asserted  the  freedom 
of  the  seas.  This  assertion  was  based  alike  on  nature  and  the  ius 
gejitium,  and  from  it  was  deduced  the  claim  that  all  nations  had 
the  right  of  navigation,  trade,  and  colonisation  in  all  seas  and 
lands,  limited  only  by  the  actual  occupation  of  those  lands  by 
another  civilised  power. 

The  relations  between  England  and  Spain  became  more  and 
more  strained,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  until  early  in  1584  they 
reached  a  crisis,  when  Mendoza  was  charged  on  the  confession  of 
Throckmorton,  the  conspirator,  with  having  taken  part  in  the  plot 
for  the  liberation  of  Mary  and  the  deposition  of  Elizabeth.  The 
English  government  was  inclined  to  execute  or  imprison  the 
ambassador,  some  of  the  members  of  the  council  urging  that  '  in 

'  State  Papers,  Dom.,  cxlvi.  12  ;  Lansdowne  MS.  xxx.  10 ;   Cal.  of  State  Pa;pers, 
Spanish,  1580-6,  pp.  59-61,  249,  326. 

-  Camden,  Annalcs,  s.  a.  1580,  p.  309  (ed.  1605). 
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vaine  he  putteth  himselfe  under  the  safeguard  of  nations  which 
violateth  the  lawe  of  nations.'  But  before  taking  action  they  con- 
sulted the  two  best  known  teachers  of  civil  law  of  the  time, 
Albericus  Gentilis,  then  lecturing  at  Oxford,  and  the  French  jurist 
Hotman.  These  both  advised  that,  although  perhaps  a  more  severe 
punishment  might  be  used,  it  was  preferable  that  he  should  be 
merely  expelled  from  the  country.  This  advice  was  accepted,  and 
in  a  stormy  scene  before  the  privy  council  the  ambassador  replied 
to  the  curt  orders  from  Walsingham  for  his  departure  within 
fifteen  days  with  haughty  defiance,  threats  of  war,  and  an  appeal 
to  his  own  sovereign  for  judgment  upon  his  actions.  Within  a 
few  days  he  sailed  from  Dover.  With  the  object  of  postponing  a 
definite  breach  with  Spain  Ehzabeth  sent,  close  on  the  heels  of 
Mendoza,  William  Waad,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  privy 
council,  with  instructions  to  give  the  king  a  full  explanation  of  the 
causes  for  the  expulsion  of  his  ambassador.  Philip  refused  to  see 
Waad,  and  referred  him  to  his  secretary  and  council.  But  Waad 
declined  to  give  to  them  an  explanation  which  was  intended  for 
the  king  in  person,  and  after  an  unofiicial  interview  with  Idiaquez, 
the  secretary,  who  treated  the  matter  somewhat  lightly,  returned 
to  England,  with  his  letters  undelivered  and  his  mission  unper- 
formed. Indeed  some  were  surprised  that  he  returned  safely  at 
all,  for  it  was  acknowledged  that  *  he  carried  bitter  stuff.'  ^  This 
incident  of  1584,  like  that  of  1580,  was  closed  without  any  agree- 
ment having  been  reached.  Nor  as  a  precedent  was  the  action  of 
the  government  definitive,  for  the  degree  of  privilege  of  an  ambas- 
sador long  remained  quite  uncertain.  It  did,  however,  attract  the 
attention  of  students  to  the  question  involved,  and  at  the  annual 
disputations  at  Oxford  in  the  succeeding  summer,  at  which  Leices- 
ter and  Sidney  were  present,  Gentilis  made  this  the  subject  of 
his  address.  His  work  De  Legationibils  was  published  the  next 
year,  and  one  of  its  fullest  chapters  is  devoted  to  the  question. 
Si  legatus  in  principem  coniiiraverit  apud  quern  legatvs  est.  In 
this  he  describes  the  incident  of  1584  and  refers  to  nature  as  the 
basis  of  international  law,  just  as  Elizabeth  and  her  counsellors 
had  done  in  1580.  Habet  ius  gentium  rationes  riaturales  quae, 
insitae  omnibus  a  natw^a,  sic  notae  sunt  ut  argtimento  nullo  indi- 
geantf  nullaque,  quibus  adyrobentur,  arte.^ 

The    most   important   questions   of    international   law   under 
Elizabeth,  however,  arose  in  connexion  with  the  Armada  sent  against 

'  Birch,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  i.  458  ;  Albericus  Gentilis,  De 
Legationibus,  lib.  ii.  c.  xviii.  (ed.  1585),  p.  79;  Hotman,  The  Ambassador  (ed.  1603), 
pp.  103-6;  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Spanish,  1580-6,  pp.  513-5;  Cal.  of  State  Papers, 
Venetian,  1581-91,  p.  86  ;  Cotton  MS.  Vespasian  C.  vii.  390-392. 

•»  De  Legationibus,  lib.  ii.  c.  xviii. ;  T.  E.  Holland,  Inaugural  Lecture  at  Oxford, 
1874 ;  Coke,  Fourth  Institute,  p.  153. 
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England  by  the  Spaniards  in  1588,  and  in  that  year  were  laid  the 
bases  of  the  policy  which  her  government  asserted  during  the 
whole  remainder  of  her  reign.  The  money  resources  of  Spain  were 
great.  She  received  vast  amounts  of  silver  and  gold  from  her 
American  possessions  and  much  valuable  merchandise  from  the 
East  Indies;  but  she  was  very  insufficiently  provided  with  the 
immediate  requirements  for  war.  For  materials  for  the  building 
and  equipment  of  ships,  for  ammunition,  for  food  stuffs  she  was 
largely  dependent  on  other  countries.  Burleigh  declared, '  It  hath 
bene  in  all  former  tymes  known,  and  is  notably  known  to  all  persons 
that  haunt  the  navigation  and  cost  of  Spayn  that  without  havyng 
of  masts,  boords,  cabels,  cordag,  pitch,  tarr,  and  copar  out  of  the 
Eastlands,  all  Spayn  is  not  hable  to  make  a  navy  redy  to  carry  the 
meanest  army  that  can  be  ymagined.'  After  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  therefore,  it  became  a  settled  policy  on  the  part  of 
England  to  weaken  Spain  by  keeping  from  her,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  such  foreign  supplies.^  Nevertheless  the  Armada,  in  1588,  was 
largely  equipped  with  food,  naval  stores,  and  ordnance  by  the 
merchants  of  Hamburg,  Liibeck,  Dantzig,  and  other  Hanse  towns ; 
and  several  of  the  largest  vessels  of  the  Spanish  fleet  were  bought 
from  the  Hansards.  Consequently  in  November  of  that  year,  at 
the  command  of  the  queen,  the  privy  council  summoned  before 
them  Maurice  Timberman,  alderman  of  the  Steelyard,  who  was 
looked  upon  as  in  a  certain  sense  the  resident  representative  of 
the  Hanse  towns,  and  through  him  sent  to  them  a  vigorous  protest 
against  this  unfriendly  action,  as  the  council  termed  it.  Moreover 
they  demanded  that  he  should  write  letters  to  the  Hanse  cities 
requiring  them 

to  forbeare  to  send  into  Spain  or  Portugal  any  kind  of  provision  fitt  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  king  of  Spayne  for  his  warres  against  this  realm, 
upon  paine  of  confiscation  of  the  same  goodes  and  the  shippes  upon 
which  they  should  be  laden,  in  case  they  should  be  taken  with  any  such 
warlyke  provision  by  any  of  her  majestie's  shippes  or  of  her  subjects.^ 

The  alderman  was  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  demand  to 
reduce  it  to  writing  for  the  inspection  and  approval  of  the 
council,  and  then  transmitted  it  to  the  parties  concerned.  When 
an  ambassador  from  Hamburg  arrived  in  London  shortly  after- 
wards, the  council  gave  the  same  warning  to  him,  and  a  little 
later  proved  the  seriousness  of  their  intentions  by  stopping  and 
examining  the  contents  of  some  Hanse  vessels  off  the  port  of  Dover. 
Instructions  were  at  the  same  time  inserted  in  the  commission 
of  Drake  and  Norris,  who  were  about  to  set  sail  with  the  *  Counter- 

*  Lansdowne  MS.  civ.  30,  f .  71 ;  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dora.,  1581-90,  pp.  410,  656 ; 
1601-3,  p.  101 ;  Dyson's  Proclamations,  296,  351. 

«  S.  P.,  Dom.,  Eliz.  ccxxv.  43  ;  Lansdowne  MS.  civ.  30,  f.  71. 
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Armada  '  of  1589,  to  seize  any  warlike  goods  intended  for  Spain 
found  in  neutral  vessels^ 

Notwithstanding  the  intimations  given  to  them  in  these  various 
ways,  the  Hanse  merchants  were  not  willing  to  forego  the  profit- 
able sale  of  supplies  to  Spain  ;  and  in  order  to  reach  that  tempting 
market  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  meeting  English  ships, 
a  fleet  of  vessels  from  Baltic  and  North  Sea  ports  made  the  long 
and  dangerous  voyage  round  the  Orkneys,  Hebrides,  and  Ireland. 
On  30  June  1589  they  sailed  into  the  harbour  of  Cascais,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  just  as  the  victorious  English  fleet  was  about 
to  leave  it  after  sacking  the  suburbs  of  Lisbon.  The  German 
hulks,  as  such  freight  vessels  were  called,  were  laden  with  wheat, 
rye,  cheese,  wax,  canvas,  and  other  such  goods,  and  although 
eleven,  one  of  which  was  rigged  as  a  warship  for  sale  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  escaped,  some  sixty  were  captured  by  the  English  and 
carried  away  with  them  to  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Southampton, 
Deptford,  and  other  English  ports.  On  27  July  the  privy  council 
issued  a  formal  decree  reciting  the  facts  of  the  previous  warning, 
and  of  the  discovery  and  seizure  of  the  contraband  articles, 
and  justifying  by  the  terms  of  their  treaties  and  by  *  the  laws  of 
nations  '  the  confiscation  of  all  the  ships  with  their  cargoes.  At 
the  same  time,  by  the  special  grace  and  favour  of  the  queen,  they 
ordered  that  only  *  such  things  as  were  laden  in  any  of  the  said 
shipps  which  are  manifestly  of  the  proper  nature  of  victualls  and 
of  munitions,  as  particularly  sett  downe  in  the  foote  of  this 
decree,'  should  be  confiscated  to  the  queen's  use.  The  'note  of 
such  things  as  are  thought  good  to  be  stayed'  which  follows  is 
probably  the  earliest  recorded  list  of  articles  declared  contraband, 
and  as  such  is  printed  here  in  full. 


Munitions. 

Victuals. 

Cables      Tallow            Brimstone 

Ordinance 

Bacon      Beanes 

Masts       Pitchstones     Saltpeter 

[not  belonging 

Corne      Peason 

Anchors  Callyvers        Boulletts 

to  the  ship] 

Wheate      and 

Cordage   Muskettes       Copper 

Canvas 

Rye         such  like 

Pitch        Armour          Leade 

Dantzig  Pol- 

Barley 

Tarre       Powder           Matche 

daynes 

Meale 

The  council  was  much  occupied  during  the  ensuing  months  in 
providing  for  the  sale  of  the  seized  goods  and  the  restoration  of 

^  S.  p.,  Dom.,  Eliz.  ccxxii.  86,  89  ;  ccxxiii.  64. 

**  The  same  policy  was  applied  to  other  nations  as  to  the  Hanse  towns.  On 
20  Nov.  1588  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  the  English  ambassador  to  the  Netherlands,  was  in- 
structed to  protest  against  their  sending  commodities  to  Spain.  On  3  August  1589 
the  privy  council  gave  orders  to  the  English  ambassador  in  Holland  to  demand  that 
certain  ships  that  were  loading  in  Holland  and  Zealand  with  grain  supposed  to  be  for 
Spain  should  be  stayed,  and  threatened  that  if  afterwards  found  by  the  queen's  ships 
they  would  be  considered  as  lawful  prize.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  or  some  other 
Dutch  vessels  were  afterwards  captured,  and  in  March  1590  the  estates  of  the  United 
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the  ships,  and  in  answering  the  expostulations  of  the  shipmasters 
and  merchants  of  Hamburg,  Liibeck,  Dantzig,  and  Wismar.  A 
formal  protest  of  the  Hanse  government  was  made  on  the  character- 
istic but  somewhat  ill-chosen  ground  that  the  seizures  were  against 
their  ancient  privileges  in  England.  The  English  government, 
in  its  answer,  easily  met  them  on  their  own  ground  by  pointing 
out  that  the  Carta  Mercatoria  of  31  Edward  I,  on  which  their 
trade  in  England  was  based,  had  been  granted  on  the  express 
condition  that  foreign  traders  coming  into  England  should  not 
carry  any  commodities  into  the  dominions  of  the  professed  enemies 
of  England.  A  long  series  of  precedents  was  next  adduced. 
In  1545,  in  the  war  between  England  and  France,  Hanse 
vessels  which  were  taking  supplies  to  the  latter  had  been  seized 
by  England,  and  Charles  V  had  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the 
seizure  and  forced  the  Hansards  to  respect  neutrality.  In  the 
recent  war  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  neutral  trade  had  been 
prohibited.  In  the  war  between  Poland  and  Muscovy  the  same 
rights  had  been  enforced  by  Poland  against  England  herself; 
and  quite  recently  the  prince  of  Orange  had  insisted  on  the  same 
right  of  seizure  of  contraband  against  the  Hansards  and  others. 
A  broad  statement  of  principle  is  next  made.  *  These  precedents 
are  just,  for  the  right  of  neutrality  must  be  used  in  such  a  way 
that  none  in  our  alliance  are  injured.  It  is  not  rightfully  used 
when  by  helping  one  ally  we  are  injuring  another  who  is  equally 
in  our  alliance.'  ^  The  queen  and  her  councillors  seem  to  have 
felt  the  matter  important  enough  to  be  given  the  greatest  publicity. 
Burleigh  drew  up  a  proclamation  *  for  the  satisfaction  of  such  as 
are  capable  of  reason  and  void  of  malyce,'  in  which  he  states  the 
claim  of  the  government  in  the  broadest  way. 

Her  Majesty  thynketh  and  knoweth  it  by  the  rules  of  the  law  as  well 
of  nature  as  of  men,  and  specially  by  the  law  civil,  that  whenever  any 
doth  directly  help  her  enemy  with  succours  of  eny  victell,  armor,  or  any 
kynd  of  munition  to  enliable  his  shippes  to  maintain  themselves,  she 
may  lawfully  interrupt  the  same ;  and  this  agreeth  v/ith  the  law  of  God, 
the  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  nations,  and  hath  been  in  all  tymes 
practised  and  in  all  countries  betwyxt  prynce  and  pry  nee,  and  country 
and  country.'^ 

Provinces  complained  loudly,  and  asked  that  their  ordinary  trade  with  Spain  should 
not  be  interfered  with.  S.  P.,  Dom.,  Eliz.  cexxv.  44  ;  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom., 
1581-90,  pp.  603-11 ;  Birch,  Memorials  of  Elizabeth,  i.  68-60;  Camden,  Annates,  ed. 
1627,  ii.  11 ;  Oppenheim,  notes  to  Monson's  Tracts  (Navy  Kecords  Society,  1902), 
pp.  272-5. 

»  Cotton  MS.  Nero,  B.  iii.  f.  290  ;  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  1589-90,  xviii.  29-33, 
50,  112,  &c.  Mr.  Oppenheim  points  out  that  much  earlier  precedents  might  have 
been  found  by  the  council  (note  to  Monson's  Tracts,  Navy  Eecords  Soc,  1902, 
pp.  272-5). 

'«  Lansdowne  MS.  civ.  30,  f.  70. 
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A  well- written  and  moderate  pamphlet  was  also  issued  in  Eng- 
lish and  in  Latin  in  August  1588,  composed  probably  by  Burleigh 
and  printed  by  the  queen's  printers,  stating  the  English  case  before 
Europe.  Similarly  on  13  July  1589  in  the  propositions  for  alliance 
with  the  king  of  France  it  is  declared  that  *  her  majesty  desyreth  yt 
he  will  earnestly  prohibit  ye  carriadge  of  any  grain  or  other  vittull 
into  Spayne  or  Portugall.' ''  The  right  to  seize  enemies'  goods  in 
neutral  ships  seems  to  have  been  exercised  whenever  there  was  an 
opportunity,  and  to  have  been  so  completely  acquiesced  in  as  to 
have  raised  no  protest  or  discussion,  for  when  the  earl  of  Cumber- 
land and  other  English  captains  made  a  number  of  seizures  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  goods  from  Hanse  and  Dutch  vessels  we 
hear  of  it  only  from  the  English  side  J  ^ 

Thus  within  the  years  1588  and  1589  the  right  of  confiscation 
of  contraband  and  enemies'  goods  was  asserted,  enforced,  defined, 
and  defended,  and  during  the  whole  remainder  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  was  an  established  part  of  the  policy  of  her  government. 
The  contemporary  records  of  this  period,  both  English  and  foreign, 
are  filled  with  instances  of  seizure,  and  with  the  conflicts  that 
arose  out  of  these,  often  complicated,  it  is  true,  with  other  matters 
in  dispute  between  England  and  the  continental  states.  There  was 
one  time,  some  six  years  after  the  disputes  of  1588-89,  when 
England's  claims  were  made  with  such  special  distinctness  and 
opposed  with  such  vigour  as  to  require  separate  mention.  Early 
in  1596,  when  an  English  fleet  had  been  prepared  for  an  attack 
upon  the  ships  and  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  a  proclamation 
was  drawn  up  by  the  council,  and  on  24  April  issued  in  the 
names  and  under  the  seals  of  the  earl  of  Essex  and  Lord  Admiral 
Howard,  the  commanders  of  the  expedition.  It  was  translated 
and  printed  in  English,  French,  Italian,  German,  and  Spanish,  and 
distributed  as  widely  as  possible  in  the  seaports  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  It  declared  that,  England  being  in  amity  with  all 
nations  except  Spain,  her  majesty's  navy  had  orders  to  refrain 
from  injury  to  the  persons  and  property  of  all  men,  except,  in  the 
first  place,  subjects  of  the  king  of  Spain  ;  in  the  second,  such  other 
persons  as  should  give  to  that  king  *  manifest  aid  with  men, 
shippes,  artillery,  victuals,  and  other  warlike  provisions  for 
invasion  of  her  majesty.'  All  the  latter  class  of  persons  w^ere 
required  to  remove  their  ships  and  contraband  goods  from  all  ports 
of  Spain  and  Portugal.  If  they  refused  or  neglected  to  do  so,  the 
commanders  of  the  queen's  navy  would  feel  themselves  at  liberty 
to  treat  them  as  manifest  aiders  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  con- 
sequently open  enemies  of  England.     They  would,  therefore,  have 

•^  Cotton  MS.  Galba,  D.  iii.  f.  265;  Kymer,  Foedera,  vii.pt.  i.  29  (Hague  ed.); 
Lansdowne  MS.  104,  f.  57  b. 

>2  Monson's  Tracts,  ed.  1902,  i.  226-7,  269 ;  Acts  of  the  Privy  Cmncil,  xxi.  447-8. 
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no  just  cause  of  complaint  or  claim  for  restitution  of  such  goods 
and  ships  as  should  be  seized. 

English  vessels  in  the  narrow  seas  already  had  orders  to  stay 
all  Easterhng  and  Dutch  vessels  going  southward,  unless  they  had 
a  pass  from  the  lord  admiral,  and  the  privateers  of  the  southern 
and  western  coasts  were  on  the  watch  for  such  as  should  elude 
the  government  ships.  Frequent  seizures  followed.^^  These  and 
the  prominence  given  to  the  matter  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
admirals  soon  brought  a  response  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
protests  from  other  governments.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1597 
an  ambassador  from  Hamburg  came  to  demand  the  restitution  of 
certain  wheat  sent  by  Hanse  merchants  to  Spain  and  intercepted 
by  the  English  at  sea.  They  received  from  the  privy  council  a 
reply  on  24  June.  Just  a  month  later  an  embassy  appeared  from 
a  new  quarter.  Among  the  Hanse  cities  which  felt  the  hardship 
of  English  interference  with  neutral  trade  two,  Dantzig  and 
Elbing,  lay  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Poland,  who  at  this 
time  was  the  newly  elected  Sigismund.  On  23  July  1597  his  am- 
bassador, Paul  Dzialin,  a  handsome,  learned,  and  eloquent  Polish 
nobleman,  arrived  in  London.  The  first  and  only  interview  of 
this  ambassador  with  the  queen,  occurring  three  days  after  his 
arrival,  was  a  dramatic  and  amusing  scene  that  has  been  described 
for  us  by  more  than  one  eye-witness.  Elizabeth's  counsellors,  mis- 
taking the  nature  of  his  errand,  informed  her  that  he  was  probably 
come  to  return  thanks  for  certain  favours  the  English  ambassador 
had  recently  done  Poland  at  the  Turkish  court.  The  queen,  always 
glad  of  an  occasion  for  display,  and  interested  in  what  she  had 
heard  of  the  ambassador's  personal  appearance,  arranged  a  great 
reception  for  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  presentation.  She  sat 
under  the  cloth  of  state  in  the  presence  chamber  at  Greenwich 
Palace  in  the  midst  of  a  large  body  of  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men of  her  court.  The  ambassador  was  ushered  in,  dressed  in  a 
robe  of  black  velvet  covered  with  jewels.  He  advanced  to  the 
queen,  kissed  her  hand,  then  formally  retired  ten  paces,  and  began 
in  a  loud  voice  a  Latin  oration  which  dumbfounded  his  hearers. 
After  reminding  the  queen  of  the  ancient  alliance  between  the 
sovereigns  of  England  and  Poland  he  complained  in  the  harshest 
terms  that  Elizabeth  had  suifered  the  subjects  of  his  master  to  be 
despoiled,  and  with  wanton  injustice  had  refused  them  restitution, 
notwithstanding  repeated  petitions.  She  had  taken  upon  herself, 
simply  because  she  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Spanish  king,  to  issue 
a  mandate  cutting  off  all  other  people  from  intercourse  with  Spain 

"  Speed,  Chronicle,  ii.  868 ;  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  1595-7,  pp.  173,  207,  219,  337, 
434;  1598-1600,  pp.  146-152,  156,  163,  477;  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  xxi.  448; 
Wheeler,  Treatise  of  Commerce,  p.  91 ;  Letters  from  Chamberlain  to  Carleton,  Camden 
Society,  pp.  32,  35,  45,  119,  144,  172. 
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and  Portugal.  In  doing  this  she  assumed  to  herself  a  superiority 
over  other  princes  which  was  intolerable.  The  king  of  Poland,  his 
master,  was  determined  not  to  endure  this,  and  if  the  queen  would 
not  reform  it  he  would  take  measures  to  do  so  himself. 

The  moment  his  speech  was  finished  Elizabeth,  interrupting 
the  lord  chancellor,  who  was  about  to  reply,  answered  the  ambas- 
sador in  an  impromptu  Latin  address,  which  is  reported  in  so  nearly 
the  same  words  by  several  hearers  that  we  doubtless  have  it  sub- 
stantially as  she  gave  it.  She  cried  out  angrily.  Oh  quam  decepta 
fill!  Expectavi  legationerriy  tu  vero  querelam  mihi  adduxisti ;  per 
liter  as  accepi  te  esse  legatum^  inveni  heraldum,  Nunquam  in  vita 
mea  audivi  talem  orationem.  Miror,  sane  wiror  tantam  et  tarn 
insolitam  in  publico  audaciam.  After  declaring  that  if  the  king 
of  Poland  had  sent  such  a  message,  which  she  did  not  believe, 
it  must  be  either  because  he  was  so  young  and  inexperienced  or 
else  because  he  came  to  his  throne  by  election  and  not  by  inherit- 
ance, like  other  princes,  she  proceeded,  in  words  translated  by  a 
contemporary — 

And  as  for  you,  although  I  perceive  you  have  read  many  books  to 
fortify  your  arguments  in  this  case,  yet  I  am  fain  to  believe  yon  have  not 
lighted  upon  the  chapter  that  prescribeth  the  forms  to  be  used  between 
kings  and  princes.  Were  it  not  for  the  place  you  hold,  to  have  so 
publicly  thrown  an  imputation  upon  our  justice,  which  as  yet  never 
failed,  we  would  answer  that  audacity  of  yours  in  another  style.  Since  you 
have  so  often  in  your  oration  quoted  the  law  of  nations  you  ought  to 
know  that  when  war  has  broken  out  between  kings  it  is  allowed  to  one 
party  to  intercept  the  aid  or  succours  sent  to  the  other,  and  to  provide 
that  no  injury  thence  arise  to  himself.  We  declare  that  this  is  in 
conformity  to  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  and  not  enforced  by  us 
alone,  but  by  the  kings  of  Poland  and  of  Sweden  in  the  wars  which  they 
have  waged  with  the  Muscovite. 

She  referred  the  ambassador  to  her  ministers  for  further  reply 
to  his  protests,  and  closed  with  Valeas  et  quiescas.  Then,  as 
Speed  says,  *  lionlike  rising  she  daunted  the  malapert  orator  no 
lesse  with  her  stately  port  and  majesticall  departure  than  with  the 
tartnesse  of  her  princelie  checks.'  Before  leaving  the  room  she 
turned  half  laughing  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  court  and  exclaimed, 
with  her  favourite  oath,  *  God's  death,  my  lords,  I  have  been 
enforced  this  day  to  scour  up  my  old  Latin,  that  hath  lain  long 
in  rusting.'  She  was  evidently  proud  of  her  speech,  however,  for 
she  told  Cecil  she  was  sorry  Essex,  who  was  then  at  Plymouth, 
had  not  been  by  to  have  heard  her  Latin,  and  she  was  pleased 
when  Cecil  promised  to  send  him  as  much  as  he  could  remember 
of  it. 

A  few  days  afterwards  four  of  the  privy  councillors  repeated 
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to  the  ambassador  arguments  that  were  practically  the  same  as 
those  Elizabeth  had  used  in  her  recent  speech,  and  which  must  by 
this  time  have  become  tolerably  familiar,  as  they  were  also  those 
that  had  been  used  constantly  since  1588.  They  were,  first,  that 
the  privileges  which  the  Polish,  like  other  foreign  merchants, 
possessed  in  England  were  given  them  on  the  express  condition 
that  they  should  not  carry  goods  to  the  open  enemies  of  England ; 
secondly,  that  the  English  government  had  precedent  for  confisca- 
tion in  the  recent  action  of  other  countries,  and  notably  of  Poland 
itself ;  and,  lastly,  that  to  intercept  succours  sent  to  enemies  was  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  nations,  since  it  has  been  provided  by 
natural  law  that  every  one  should  defend  himself.  When  the 
ambassador  was  invited  to  give  a  reply  to  these  arguments  he 
declined,  saying  he  was  sent  to  deliver  a  message,  not  to  make 
responses,  and  so  left  England.^'' 

The  third  embassy  of  the  year  in  the  same  business  arrived  a 
few  weeks  later.  This  was  from  Denmark.  Two  envoys  brought  a 
protest  against  recent  seizures,  and  a  request  that,  *  if  it  stood  with 
her  majesty's  good  liking,  the  merchants  of  Denmark  might 
transport  their  goods  into  Spain  without  danger  in  the  narrow 
seas,  which  heretofore  some  of  them  had  sustained  to  their  great 
losse.'  By  this  time  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  were  beginning  to 
realise  the  necessity  of  walking  somewhat  warily.  Apart  from 
questions  of  contraband  the  old  disputes  between  the  English 
merchant  adventurers  and  the  Hanse  towns  were  restricting 
English  commerce.  The  discontent  of  the  northern  countries 
with  the  policy  of  England  was  carefully  fomented  by  Spain, 
and  the  possibility  of  their  uniting  with  her  in  war  against 
England  was  not  a  remote  one.^-^  Henry  IV  was  already  nego- 
tiating that  peace  with  Spain  which  made  possible  a  policy  of 
commercial  development  for  France  that  could  ill  brook  the  un- 
limited assertiveness  of  England  on  the  seas.  A  somewhat  more 
conciliatory  policy  with  regard  to  contraband  is  therefore  observable. 
Elizabeth  replied  most  mildly  to  the  Danish  ambassadors,  declaring 
that  she  would  investigate  any  cases  of  molestation  of  Danish  ships 
and  give  redress  if  there  had  been  injustice,  and  moreover  would 
make  definite  laws  against  such  molestation  in  the  future.  At  the 
request  of  the  ambassadors  the  English  privy  council  drew  up  a  new 
list  of  '  prohibited  '  and  *  licit '  articles,  agreeing  that  if  the  Danish 
king  would  order  his  subjects  not  to  carry  any  of  the  former  goods 
to  Spain  during  the  war,  the  English  naval  commanders  would  be 

'*  Letter  from  Cecil  to  Essex,  Cal.  of  State  Palmers,  1595-7,  pp.  473-5 ;  Lansdowne 
MS.  xciv.  50 ;  Camden,  Annales,  ii.  139  ;  Speed,  Chronicle,  p.  871 ;  Wheeler,  Treatise 
of  Commerce,  pp.  95-110. 

'^  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  1595-7,  pp.  500,  530 ;  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Cecil  MSS.  vii. 
271-2. 
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given  orders  not  to  interfere  with  those  carrying  the  latter, 
two  lists  are  as  follows : 


The 


Prohibited  Articles. 

Licit  Articles. 

Cables 

Pitch 

Butter 

Beanes 

Cordage 

Tarr 

Cheese 

Iron 

Gunpowder 

Saltpeter 

Bacon 

Steele 

Hempe 

Wheat 

Stockfish 

Copper 

Mastes 

Rye 

Pease 

Rosin 

Ordinance 

Meale    of 

wheat 

Sailyards 

or  rye 

She  sent  a  special  ambassador  to  the  king  of  Poland,  and  through 
him,  while  reiterating  her  claim,  iure  gentium  et  civilly  to  confis- 
cate merchandise  destined  to  her  enemies,  offered  to  permit  subjects 
of  the  king  to  transport  freely  into  Spain  grain  and  all  kinds  of 
merchandise  except  material  for  war.  In  1599  a  proclamation  in 
favour  of  the  commerce  of  Venice  and  Tuscany  was  issued  against 
the  excesses  of  English  privateers  going  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Somewhat  later,  in  September  1601,  in  the  instructions  given  by 
Elizabeth's  government  to  Sir  Richard  Leveson,  along  with  the 
usual  orders  to  seize  all  ships  resorting  to  Spain  with  munitions, 
cordage,  &c.,  the  reservation  is  introduced  that,  *  considering  these 
are  chiefly  brought  from  the  east  countries  and  not  France,  we 
forbid  you  to  deal  with  French  subjects  except  you  see  pregnant 
cause  ;  and  then  take  heed  that  no  spoil  be  committed.'  Sir 
William  Monson  is  carefully  warned  in  the  succeeding  summer 
against  any  seizure  or  stay  of  vessels  of  her  majesty's  allies, 
unless  there  is  manifest  proof  of  their  carrying  goods  prohibited 
or  belonging  to  subjects  of  the  king  of  Spain.^^ 

Nevertheless  these  evidences  of  a  conciliatory  spirit  ought  not 
to  be  taken  too  seriously.  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  were  far 
from  surrendering  their  claim  to  the  right  of  confiscation  of  con- 
traband. The  queen's  complacency  to  the  Danish  envoys  and  con- 
cessions offered  to  the  Polish  cities  only  made  the  list  of  contraband 
articles  somewhat  narrower,  without  introducing  any  change  of 
principle.  The  care  in  exercising  the  right  against  France  and  the 
Italian  states  was  rather  directed  to  the  avoidance  of  indefensible 
and  embarrassing  seizures  than  to  a  cessation  of  the  general  policy. 
On  the  contrary,  in  a  treaty  for  the  restriction  of  reprisals  entered 
into  by  England  and  France  in  1600  it  was  specifically  provided 
that  no  kind  of  arms  or  warhke  ammunition  should  be  transported 
by  Frenchmen  into  the  king  of  Spain's  dominions,  and  in  the  last 
year  of  Elizabeth's  life  the  right  was  still  being  exercised,  for  in  that 
year  the  French  ambassador  was  heard  to  declare  that  his  govern- 
ment would  no  longer  endure  having  their  ships  viewed  by  the 

i«  Cotton  MS.  Nero,  B.  iv.  f.  59.  Camden,  Annates,  ii.  140-2  ;  Speed,  Chronicle, 
p.  871 ;  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  1598-1600,  p.  153 ;  1601-3,  pp.  101,  152,  220,  300. 
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queen's  ships.  In  the  very  negotiations  with  the  Danish  envoys 
in  which  EHzabeth  had  made  such  abundant  promises  of  restitu- 
tion for  loss  the  commissioners  were  induced,  before  they  returned 
home,  to  agree  *  that  none  of  the  king  of  Denmark's  subjects  should 
transport,  or  cause  to  be  transported,  any  kind  of  those  things 
whereby  the  Spanish  king,  being  her  majesty's  known  enemy, 
might  be  fortified  by  land  or  sea  against  her  majesty.'  Two  years 
later,  during  a  renewed  effort  to  settle  the  various  disputes  between 
England  and  Denmark,  the  English  envoys  successfully  insisted  on 
a  new  agreement  *  that  no  warlike  material  should  be  carried  into 
Spain,'  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Danes  to  exclude  that 
point  and  their  declaration  that  their  trade  was  of  no  value  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  did  nothing  to  prolong  the  war.^^ 

Elizabeth's  old  contention  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas  was  renewed 
in  1602  with  the  same  arguments,  although  in  a  somewhat  different 
connexion  from  its  assertion  in  1580.  When  the  king  of  Denmark 
claimed  that  he  had  dominion  in  the  northern  seas,  and  could,  if  he 
thought  best,  prohibit  fishing  in  them  without  a  license  from  him, 
the  English  envoys  declared  that  the  law  of  nations  permitted  resort 
and  fishing  in  the  sea  to  all  persons  indifferently,  that  the  denial  of 
such  a  use  of  the  sea  by  any  prince  was  a  usurpation,  not  a  right, 
and  that  lawful  use  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  ought  to  be  as  free  to 
all  men  as  the  air  itself.  They  acknowledged  that  jurisdiction  in 
adjacent  seas  might  belong  to  princes  having  realms  adjoining,  in 
order  that  navigation  might  be  safe  from  pirates  and  enemies, 
but  denied  any  dominion  over  the  waters.  They  declared  that  the 
most  celebrated  lawyers  had  given  their  judgment  that  the  sea,  by 
the  law  of  nations,  is  free  and  common,  and  cannot  be  monopolised 
by  any  prince.^^ 

On  still  another  point  of  international  law  interesting  regula- 
tions were  laid  down  by  Elizabeth's  government  during  the  latter 
years  of  her  reign.  In  the  '  Laws  and  Ordinances  '  issued  by  the 
earl  of  Leicester  when  he  took  command  of  the  queen's  forces  in 
the  Netherlands  in  1584,  it  is  provided,  *  That  no  man  in  any  part 
of  this  service  that  he  shall  doe  shal  lay  violent  handes  upon  any 
woman  with  childe,  or  lying  in  childebed,  olde  persons,  widowes, 
yong  virgins,  or  babes,  without  especiall  order  from  the  magistrate, 
upon  paine  of  death.'  In  the  instructions  given  to  the  earl  of  Essex, 
15  June  1597,  as  he  was  about  to  set  out  upon  the  *  Islands 
Voyage,'  are  included  the  following  humane  provisions  concern- 
ing the  treatment  of  non-combatants  : — 

We  will  and  specially  require  you  to  give  strayte  commandment  to 
all  persons  serving  under  your  charge  by  sea  or  by  land,  that  there  be 

'•  Camden,  Annates,  ii.  206,  272-3  ;  Rymer,  Foedera,  vii.  pt.  ii,  56. 
'»  Ibid. ;  Camden,  ii.  207. 
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made  no  slaughter  of  people,  but  auch  as  shall  with  open  force  manifestly 
withstand  you  or  our  people  to  your  and  their  danger,  but  to  admit  all 
such  to  mercy  as  shall  freely  submitt  themselves,  and  so  detayne  such  of 
them  as  prisoners  to  be  redeemed  according  as  the  qualities  of  their 
estate  may  be  knowen.  And  likewise  we  doo  most  straitly  charge  you  to 
give  strait  commandment  to  all  serving  in  our  navy  and  army,  upon 
payne  of  death,  in  no  sorte  to  spoyle  or  destroye  any  church  or  place 
appoynted  to  divine  service,  nor  any  hospitall  used  to  keepe  sick  or  poore 
people.  But  if  any  of  your  ennemyes  appoynted  as  a  man  of  war  or 
souldier  shall  flee  to  any  church  or  hospitall  to  save  himself,  which  same 
person  shall  be  a  person  worthy  to  be  taken  as  a  prisoner,  yt  shall  be 
lawfull  with  force  to  recover  him,  without  destroying  of  the  church  or 
hospitall.  And  likewise  allso  you  shall  forbid  and  restrayne  all  persons 
from  killing  or  willfull  hurting  of  any  women  or  children,  or  any  aged  or 
sick  person  not  liable  to  carry  weapon  or  arms. 

Similar  views  as  to  what  was  justifiable  and  not  justifiable  in 
such  cases  had  already  been  stated  with  a  wealth  of  quotation  and 
illustration  by  Gentilis  in  a  Latin  work  in  1588  ;  but  there  is  no 
indication  that  such  rules  had  been  before  so  clearly  formulated 
for  a  practical  occasion.^^ 

Thus  during  the  last  twenty-three  years  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  in  addition  to  some  minor  points,  her  government 
asserted  consistently  two  important  claims  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national law:  first,  that  during  the  progress  of  a  war  goods 
carried  by  merchants  of  a  nation  not  engaged  in  the  war,  which 
might  aid  one  party,  may  justly  be  confiscated  by  the  other ; 
secondly,  that  the  sea  is  free,  in  the  sense  that  no  nation  may 
exclude  others  from  any  large  stretch  of  it,  nor  place  arbitrary  re- 
strictions upon  them  when  navigating  it.  The  simple  questions 
involved  in  these  principles  were  doubtless  much  obscured  by  the 
prevalent  recklessness  and  violence  at  sea.  The  maritime  policy 
of  the  English  at  this  time  included  a  wide  and  almost  undefined 
field  of  practice,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  simple  self-defence 
of  armed  merchant  vessels,  through  various  forms  of  reprisals, 
privateering,  and  seizure,  to  sheer  bald  piracy.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  other  nations  did  not  always  clearly  distinguish 
seizure  under  the  claim  of  contraband  from  those  frequent  instances 
of  capture  under  some  other,  or  no  other,  claim  which,  in  the  later 
sixteenth  century,  bade  fair  to  make  Englishmen  the  scourge  of  the 
seas.  When  the  English  ambassador  went  to  Copenhagen  in  1592 
*  he  was  railed  at  by  divers  gentlemen  of  the  court,  who  called  him 
thief,  and  said  that  our  countrymen  were  a  company  of  thieves, 
and  had  robbed  their  ships,  for  which  they  could  have  neither  law 

*^  '  Laws  and  Ordinances  set  downs  by  Robert,  Earle  of  Leycester,  the  Queene's 
Majesty's  Lieutenant  and  Captaine  General  of  her  armies  and  forces  in  the  Low 
Countries,'  seat.  6,  p.  3.  S.  P.,  Dom.,  Elizabeth,  cclxiii.  102.  Albericus  Gentilis, 
De  lure  Belli,  lib.  ii.  cc.  xvii.  xxi. 
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nor  justice.'  A  contemporary  German  pamphlet,  in  giving,  under 
the  year  1598,  an  account  of  the  actions  of  Elizabeth,  says,  '  She 
prepared  also  in  the  same  year  certain  corsairs  and  sea  robbers 
upon  the  ocean,  who  seized  many  grain  ships  and  everything  they 
could.'  An  Englishman  settled  in  Rouen  writes  to  Cecil,  19  Dec. 
1602,  '  The  better  sort  of  Frenchmen  hate  us  for  continual  com- 
plaints in  sea  causes,  as  though  our  nation  lived  on  their  spoil.'  ^° 
The  state  papers,  reports  of  ambassadors,  and  foreign  correspond- 
ence are  full  of  bitter  complaints  of  English  depredations  at  sea. 
The  justice  of  the  claim  of  seizure  of  contraband  was  clouded  by 
the  manifest  injustice  of  many  other  seizures  by  Englishmen. 

Nor  was  any  appreciable  progress  made  during  the  period  with 
which  we  are  concerned  in  the  development  of  the  principles  under- 
lying the  English  claims.  The  arguments  used  to  support  them 
were  the  same  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning.  They  received  no 
serious  or  extended  discussion  by  the  few  writers  of  the  time  who 
interested  themselves  in  international  law.  There  seems  to  be  no 
discussion  of  either  contraband  or  the  freedom  of  the  seas  in  the 
writings  of  Gentilis.  They  were,  on  the  other  hand,  a  natural  and 
consistent  part  of  the  vigorous,  direct,  and  practical  policy  of  the 
government  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  occasion  for  the  assertion 
of  the  freedom  of  the  sea  was  found  in  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
sphere  of  England's  commercial  activity  and  the  obstacles  which 
the  claims  of  other  nations  put  in  its  way.  The  question  of 
seizure  of  contraband  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  a  desperate 
war  waged  with  a  power  which  had,  or  seemed  to  have,  an  unlimited 
amount  of  money,  but  which  was  singularly  dependent  on  other 
countries  for  the  direct  requirements  of  warfare. 

Edward  P.  Cheyney. 

^  Birch,  Memorials  of  Elizabeth,  i.  78 ;  Johann  Mayr  von  Freising,  Kurzer  Bericli 
aller  gedenkwiirdigen  Sachen ;  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  1601-3,  p.  269. 
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Records  of  Hoitghton-le-Spring,  1531-1771 


THE  benefice  of  Houghton-le-Spring,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
is  rated  in  the  king's  books  at  124Z.,  the  highest  value  of  any 
in  England.  It  extended  from  Bishopwearmouth  in  the  north- 
east to  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Durham  in  the  south-west,  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Chester-le-Street,  on  the  north  by  the 
river  Wear,  on  the  east  by  Dalton-le-Dale  and  Seaham,  and  on  the 
south  by  Pittington  and  Easington,  covering  an  area  of  more  than 
twenty-four  square  miles,  and  included  eighteen  subdivisions  or 
constableries,  comprising  villages  or  hamlets  of  various  sizes  and 
consequence.  Many  of  these,  owing  to  the  development  of  the  coal- 
mining industry,  have  now  become  large  and  populous,  and  have 
more  than  one  church  of  their  own ;  and  each  daughter  parish  so 
created  has,  both  as  to  extent  and  income,  been  carved  out  of  the 
mother  parish  of  Houghton.  The  old  parish,  however,  gives 
its  name  to  a  parliamentary  division  of  the  county  of  Durham, 
which  closely  corresponds  to  its  original  area,  while  the  rector  of 
Houghton  is  rural  dean  over  a  district  which  was  once  all  his  own 
parish. 

As  befits  its  ancient  importance  the  living  of  Houghton  has 
been  held  by  a  series  of  distinguished  men.  The  period  with 
which  I  propose  to  deal  in  this  paper,  extending  from  1531  to  1771, 
covers  the  incumbency  of  sixteen  rectors,  of  whom  two  became 
archbishops  of  Canterbury,  three  deans  of  St.  Paul's,  and  others 
deans  of  "Windsor  and  Durham,  and  bishops  successively  of  Peter- 
borough and  Hereford,  Bristol  and  Oxford.  The  man,  however, 
whose  name  is  linked  pre-eminently  with  the  place  is  Bernard 
Gilpin,  the  *  Apostle  of  the  North.'  On  the  life  of  this  the  most 
famous  of  the  rectors  of  Houghton  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  here 
at  any  length.  Various  lives  of  Gilpin  have  been  written,  but  the 
source  of  them  all  is  the  tender  and  charming  sketch  written  by 
one  of  his  pupils,  George  Carleton,  afterwards  bishop  of  Chichester, 
whose  Vita  B.  Gilpini  was  printed  by  William  Jones,  *  dwelling  in 
Bed  Crosse  Street,'  London,  in  1628,  an  English  version  being 
published  in  1629.  Gilpin  was  presented  to  Houghton  by  Bishop 
Tunstall  in  1557,  and  held  the  living  until  his  death,  4  March 
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1583.  He  refused  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle  and  the  provost  ship  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  devoted  himself  not  only  to  the  care 
of  his  large  parish,  but  to  the  founding  of  the  Kepier  School  at 
Houghton,  which  long  continued  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
north,  and  to  annual  missionary  journeys  into  the  rough  Border 
districts  of  Eedesdale  and  North  Tynedale,  where  he  gained  a 
singular  influence.  The  concluding  paragraph  of  Carleton's  life 
sets  forth  something  of  Gilpin's  character. 

In  things  belonging  to  his  own  body  he  was  very  frugall  and  retained 
the  austerity  of  the  auncient.  In  things  which  might  tend  to  the  good  of 
others  he  was  exceeding  bountiful!  especially  towards  poore  people  and 
schollars.  He  desired  still  to  keepe  his  doors  open  for  the  intertainment 
of  any  poore  or  stranger.  In  his  own  house  he  boorded  and  kept  at  the 
most  four  and  twenty  schollars,  sometimes  fewer  but  seldom.  The 
greater  number  of  his  boorders  were  poor  men's  sonnes,  upon  whom  he 
bestowed  meat,  drink  and  cloth  and  education  in  learning.  He  was 
wont  to  entertaine  his  parishioners  and  strangers  at  his  table  not  onely 
at  the  Christmas  time,  as  the  custome  is,  but  because  he  had  a  large  and 
wide  parish  and  a  great  multitude  of  people,  he  kept  a  table  for  them 
every  Sunday  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter.  He  had  the  gentlemen,  the 
husbandmen  and  the  poorer  sort  set  every  degree  by  themselves  and  as  it 
were  ordered  in  rank.  He  was  wont  to  commend  the  marryed  state  in 
the  clergy,  howbeit  "himself  lived  and  dyed  a  single  man.  He  bestowed 
in  the  building  ordering  and  establishing  of  his  schoole  and  in  providing 
yearly  stipends  for  a  Schoolmaster  and  an  usher  the  full  summe  of  five 
hundred  pounds  out  of  which  schoole  he  supplied  the  Church  of  England 
with  great  store  of  learned  men.  He  was  carefuU  to  avoid  not  onely  all 
evill  doing,  but  even  the  lightest  suspicion  thereof.  And  he  was  accounted 
a  Saint  in  the  judgment  of  his  very  enemies  if  he  had  any  such.  Being 
full  of  faith  unfeigned  and  of  good  workes,  he  was  at  the  last  put  into  his 
grave  as  a  heap  of  wheat  in  due  time  swept  into  the  garner. 

The  records  of  Houghton  which  have  been  preserved  go  back  to 
an  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  Gilpin,  though  he  himself  has  left 
little  trace  upon  them.     They  consist  of — 

1.  The  parish  registers. 

2.  Churchwardens'  books. 

3.  Books  as  to  tithes,  including  books  of  reference  compiled  by 
some  of  the  rectors. 

4.  Overseers'  books. 

Of  these  the  earliest  is  the  *  Book  of  Houghton  Parsonage,' 
dated  23  Henry  VIII,  a.d.  1531,  which  appears  to  have  been 
compiled  by  a  steward  or  servant  of  William  Frankeleyn,  rector  of 
Houghton,  who  was  also  archdeacon  of  Durham,  master  of  the 
Kepier  Hospital  there,  and  chancellor  to  three  successive  bishops  of 
Durham,  Kuthall,  Wolsey,  and  Tunstall.  This  book  is  the  only 
document  now  belonging  to  the  church  which  must  have  passed 
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through  the  hands  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  it 
has  never  been  printed. 

Headed  '  This  Book  of  all  manner  of  profits  belonging  to  the 
Parsonage  of  Houghton  beginning  at  the  4th  day  of  May,'  it  contains 
a  great  variety  of  items.  First,  there  are  payments  for  skins, 
2s.  4:d.  being  received  for  a  cowhide,  Is.  5^cL  for  *  five  Shorlyng 
skins  that  was'  killed  in  Harvest,'  and  21.  8s.  6'd.  *  for  sheep  skins 
from  Lammas  to  Fasting  Even.'  William  Tod  on  11  Jan.  pays 
4s.  4cZ.  for  *  7  yards  Fustian.'  Then  follows  a  list  of  '  Oblationes 
Mortuorum,'  amounting  in  all  to  10s.  4(Z.,  and  varying  from  Is.  2d, 
for  W.  Tonstall  and  Is.  for  Thomas  Silvertop  to  ^d.     One  records 

*  the  obitus  of  Tod  of  the  Wynston.'  Purifications  and  weddings 
follow,  the  latter  but  few  in  number.     '  The  offering  days  '  appear  : — 

s.  d. 

Item  on  Saint  Mauri's  day 21  2 

Item  of  Christmas  Day 22  OJ- 

The  offerings  at  Easter 37  0 

*  Halybred  Silver '  is  6s.  Qd.  Next  we  have  bundles  of  *  Lyne  '  or 
flax,  mostly  spun  by  the  women — dame  Hakford,  *  the  Smith's  wife 
of  Newbotell,'  and  others.  Sundry  items  follow : — *  Keceipts 
received  of  my  Master  and  others  by  his  Commandment,'  of  which 
one  or  two  are  interesting  as  showing  the  existence  of  the  coal- 
mining industry. 

£.    s.    d. 
Item  received  of  Gabriell  by  the  hands  of  my  master 

of  the  Cole  money  the  14th  day  December      .         .288 
Item  received  of  Spence  the  collier     ....  50 

Item  received  of  the  Colliers  which  they  were  owing  .         110 

Other  items  include  21.  *  which  was  lent  to  a  Canon  of  Egliston 
Abbey,'  31.  *  to  buy  Lenten  stuff,'  41.  *  to  buy  Hogs  with,'  and 
QL  15s.  6d.  for  senegis  (synodales). 

The  *  tene  '  or  tithe  of  wool  and  lamb  is  next  set  out  for  each 
division  of  the  parish  in  lambs,  fleeces,  and  money,  with  this 
summary : — 

The  number  of  Wool  and  Lamb  of  the  Tene. 

£.    s.    d. 
Sum  of  all  the  Lambs  of  the  Tene     .         .        .136 

In  value  after  12d.  the  piece 6  16    0 

Whereoff  delivered  to  Kepyer  .  .  .  .131 
Sold  to  Thomas  Galloway  ....  1 
Delivered  to  Sir  Thomas  Saunderson  for  1  wee 

had  of  him  at  Easter 1 

Kemaining  at  Houghton 2 

Drowned  in  the  pound 1 


Sum  of  all  the  Tithe  Wool 
Fleeces^in  weight  40  stone 


2«n  £6. 
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Odd  wool  of  Lambs  £,    s.    d. 

with  the  Lamb  that  was  sold  to  Thomas  Galloway    .        12  10  J 
Tithe  Geese  in  number  this  year  100^"^  in  value  .     1  13     4 

Tithe  Hens  in  number  this  year  260  at  2d.  ye  piece  .234 
Tithe  pigs  in  number  this  year  96  3d.  the  piece  .14     0 

Tithe  Salmon^  in  number  this  year  37  value  after  6d. 

the  piece        • «        15    5 

£,  s.    d. 
6  12  10^ 
Keceived  for  the  Tithe  coals  of  Raynton    .        .        .368 

After  this  we  have  *  the  value  of  the  Tithe  Hay  Hemp  and  Lyne  of 
all  Houghton  parish,'  the  money  received  for  various  tenements, 
and  *  the  value  of  the  Tithe  Corn  of  Houghton.' 

The  remainder  of  the  book  has  a  sub-title,  *  The  Brevinge  Book 
at  Michaelmas  for  all  manner  of  white  meats  and  privy  Tithes,'  and 
contains  a  list  of  the  persons  in  the  different  divisions  of  the 
parish  and  the  nature  of  their  payments.  A  penny  was  paid  for 
reek,  a  penny  for  a  plough,  Id.  for  a  cow,  ^d.  for  a  calf,  4cZ.  a  score 
for  ewes.  Id.  for  a  foal,  2fL  for  a  hen.  Id,  for  a  hive  of  bees.  At 
Epleton  we  find  two  tithe  calves,  one  at  22cZ.,  the  other  at  2s. 
Servants  paid  not  more  than  Ad,  Of  '  my  master's  servants  the 
Hurds  '  *  Hary '  paid  4J.,  '  Pawton '  3cZ.,  Thomas  Eowson  3^.,  and 
Hudson  Id,  *Eaynton  Mill'  paid  5s.,  Newbotell  and  Hetton 
3s.  4id.  each,  while  *  the  mill  of  Heryngton '  is  20d.  only.  iThe 
last  page  is  an  account  of  *  Money  received  for  straw  sold  here  and 
at  Heryngton,'  *  peas  straw '  being  ^d,  a  thrave  (equivalent  to  12 
trusses). 

William  Frankeleyn  became  dean  of  Windsor  and  rector  of 
Chalfont  St.  Giles,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  Bernard  Gilpin  is  the 
next  rector  of  whom  we  have  record.  The  parish  registers  as  at 
present  preserved  nominally  begin  in  his  time ;  but  although  the 
entries  in  the  first  book  commence  in  1563  they  are  really  of  later 
date,  having  been  copied  from  an  earlier  register  into  *  a  new 
regester  booke  of  parchment,'  purchased  by  the  churchwardens  for 
the  purpose  in  1598,  pursuant  to  the  mandate  of  the  previous  year, 
at  a  cost  of  14s.  2fZ.,  and  headed — 

The  Regester  Booke  belonginge  to  the  paryshe  of  Houghton  in  the 
Springe  from  the  yere  of  our  lorde  God  1563  unto  this  present  yere  1598 
conteininge  weddings,  christenings  &  Burialls. 

The  registers  down  to  this  date,  however,  form  but  a  small  part  of 
the  book,  which  contains  entries  down  to  1653  in  fairly  regular 
sequence,  and  was  probably  rebound  at  that  period.  Of  the  earlier 
entries  the  most  interesting  is  that  which  records  the  burial  of 
Gilpin : 

*  Presumably  caught  in  the  Weai*.    ' 
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1588. 

March  5.  Mr.  Bernard  Gilpin,  parson  of  Houghton  in  the  Spring  for 
the  space  of  26  years  and  49  weekes,  one  of  the  2  founders  of  Kepier 
Schoole  in  Houghton  who  bestowed  in  building  and  endowing  of  the  same 
460*  as  appeareth  by  a  note  left  written  by  Will™  Airey  sonne  of  the 
halfe  sister  of  the  said  Bernard  Gilpin  and  his  servant  all  the  space  that 
he  was  parson  of  Houghton. 

Interspersed  among  the  entries  are  memoranda  of  the  induction 
of  successive  rectors,  the  first  being  that  of  Dr.  Kobert  Hutton, 
December  1589. 

Memorandum  quod  venerabilis  vir  magister  Robertus  Hutton  sacrae 
Theologiae  professor   (postea  in  sacra   Theologia   inauguratus   Doctor) 
Rectoriae  de  Houghton  in    le   Spring  Rector,  predicavit  et  articulos 
synodales  perlegit   in  ejusdem  Rectoriae  Ecclesia  quarto   die   mensis 
Decembris  Anno  Domini  1589  His  (praeter  ceteros)  Presentibus. 
Ambrosio  Lowther,  ecclesiae  eiusdem  curato. 
Johanne  Chilton — clerico  parochiali. 
Georgio  Hall        ^ 

Ecclesiae  Houghtoni- 
ensis  aedituis. 


Georgio  Bee 
Roberto  Grey 
Jacobo  Robinson 


It  is  in  Hutton's  time  that  the  churchwardens'  books  begin,  and, 
as  these  show  the  management  of  affairs  in  the  parish,  I  will  speak 
briefly  of  this  here,  and  then,  by  the  aid  of  extracts  from  the 
various  records,  registers,  churchwardens'  books,  and  other  docu- 
ments, trace  briefly  the  history  of  Houghton  during  the  period 
to  which  this  paper  is  limited.  I  should  say  here  that  extracts 
from  the  churchwardens'  books  have  been  printed  by  the  Surtees 
Society  in  a  volume  of  Durham  churchwardens'  accounts  published 
by  them.^  The  other  parish  records  to  which  reference  is  made 
in  this  paper  have  not  been  published. 

From  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  churchwardens'  books 
(1596)  four  churchwardens  were  appointed  every  year.  In  1599 
there  were  four  surveyors  for  the  highways,  in  1600  five  surveyors ; 
in  1601  and  1602  four  sidesmen ;  in  1603  four  collectors  for  the 
poor,  called  in  1607  collectors  or  overseers :  at  a  later  time  the 
settled  practice  was  to  have  four  churchwardens,  four  sidesmen,  and 
only  two  surveyors  for  the  highways.  The  affairs  of  the  parish  were 
regulated,  as  in  other  Durham  parishes,  by  a  body  of  residents 
known  as  the  *  gentlemen  '  and  the  four-and-twenty.  The  four-and- 
twenty  were  elected  every  year,  the  different  districts  being  pro- 
bably represented  roughly  in  proportion  to  their  population  and 
relative  importance.  When  Thomas  Delavall  took  charge  of  the 
parish  affairs,  as  we  shall  see  later,  in  the  days  of  the  Protectorate, 

2  Surtees   Society's  Publications,  vol.  Ixxxiv.    The  quotations  from  the  church- 
wardens' accounts  in  this  paper  have,  however,  been  taken  from  the  original  accounts. 
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the  addresses  of  the  twenty-four  are  added  to  their  names,  and 
we  find  in  1658  that  East  Kenton  supplied  three,  Hetton  five, 
Moorsley  two,  West  Kenton  three,  Houghton  six,  *  Nubottle ' 
four,  Middle  Herrington  one.  Ten  years  later  we  find  five  of  East 
Kainton,  two  of  West  Kainton,  four  of  Houghton,  three  of  Moorsley, 
two  of  Hetton,  four  of  Newbottle,  one  of  Pensher,  and  three  of 
Herrington.  The  '  gentlemen '  presumably  were  a  standing  body 
consisting  of  the  resident  gentry  ;  a  list  of  them  occurs  only  once 
(in  1658),  and  consists  of  thirteen  names,  mostly  those  of  well- 
known  local  families.^  Kates  or  cesses  were  levied  by  the  gentle- 
men and  four-and-twenty,  collected  by  the  constable,  and  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  churchwardens,  and  the  different  districts 
also  contributed  their  proportions  for  the  supply  of  bread  and  wine 
for  the  parish  church. 

In  1604  *  Mr.  Doctor  Hutton  '  (the  rector),  the  gentlemen,  and 
the  four-and-twenty  agreed  that  all  controversies  present  or  future 
arising  *  betwixte  anie  of  the  parishioners  '  should 

be  referred  to  the  arbitrement  and  Judgement  and  endinge  of  f cure  of  the 
Gentlemen  or  of  foure  of  the  foure  and  twentie  aforesaide  to  be  equallie 
chosen  by  the  parties  at  variaunce,  and  of  the  Parson  of  Houghton  afore- 
said for  the  time  beinge  who  is  to  be  umpier  in  everie  arbitrement.  ...  If 
the  matter  be  weightie  and  doubtfuU,  that  the  opinion  of  two  counsel! 
(at  the  chardges  of  the  parties  at  controversie)  shalbe  taken,  and  that  the 
parties  in  controversie  shall  submit  themselves  to  the  order  and  arbitre- 
ment of  the  umpier  and  the  arbitratours  aforesaide,  and  if  it  fall  out  that 
the  parson  and  anie  of  the  parish  [happen]  to  be  at  variaunce  that  then 
the  parson  shall  not  be  umpier  but  another  shalbe  chosen  by  the  Gentle- 
men and  most  part  of  the  foure  and  twentie. 

Thirty  years  afterwards  this  *  pious  order '  made 

for  the  prevention  of  suites  and  ye  preservation  of  love  betwixt  the  said 
Parson  and  his  parishioners  and  amongst  the  parishioners  themselves 
.  .  .  haveing  lyen  fruitelesse  for  divers  yeares  last  by  past,  by  reason 
whereof  ye  parishioners  of  ye  said  parish  is  growne  to  such  a  height  of 
malice  and  contention  as  it  hath  caused  ye  Knights,  the  parson  of 
Houghton  for  the  time  being,  the  Gentlemen,  and  24  of  the  said  parish 
to  take  into  their  considerations  what  might  be  ye  causes  why  ye  afore- 
said order  being  made  to  so  good  and  religious  an  end  should  worke  no 
better  effect, 

they  found  the  reason  to  be  that  no  penalty  was  placed  on  dis- 
obedience, and  also  that  no  reference  could  be  made  under  the 
order 

without  the  joynt  election  of  the  Parson  of  Houghton  for  the  time  beinge 
and  the  partie  or  parties  at  variance  of  4  of  ye  Knights  Gentlemen  and 
24  aforesaid  to  heare  and  determine  the  same,  whose  absence  (as  now  at 
this  time)  or  voydance  of  the  Parsonage  (as  lately  hath  hapned)  might 

^  See  the  list  printed  in  the  Surtees  Society's  volume,  p.  323. 
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breed  a  greate  inconvenience  in  ye  delay  of  the  premisses  untill  ye  said 
Parsonage  should  be  supplied  with  a  new  Incumbent  and  his  occationes 
permit  him  to  come  to  such  an  election. 

They  therefore  proceeded  first  to  impose  a  fine  for  the  poor  of 
the  parish  in  case  of  non-compliance,  to  be  sued  for  if  necessary 
by  the  overseers  at  the  parish  expense ;  secondly,  to  direct  that 
the  *partie  or  parties  which  findes  themselves  greeved'  should, 
before  commencing  any  action, 

repaire  to  ye  Parson  of  Houghton  or  his  curate  for  the  time  being,  and- 
shall  desire  him  to  give  notice  upon  a  Sunday  in  ye  forenoone  in  the 
time  of  Divine  service  to  ye  Knights,  the  Parson  of  Houghton,  ye  Gentle- 
men, and  ye  24  of  ye  parish  aforesaid,  and  the  partie  against  whome  any 
complainte  is  or  shalbe  made,  to  meete  in  the  Vestry  presently  after  the 
ending  of  the  service  or  sermon  . . ,  [to]  demonstrate  the  cause  of  his  or  their 
complainte  and  the  other  partie  or  parties  of  his  or  their  defense,  soe  as 
the  controversie  may  receive  a  present  end,  or  if  the  cause  be  difficult  and 
weightie 

a  day  should  be  agreed  upon  for  the  final  hearing,  against  which 
the  parties  might  arm  themselves  with 

the  opinions  of  2  counsellors  what  the  law  is  in  ye  case  or  cases  in 
controversie,  for  ye  better  instruction  of  the  umpier  and  the  4  arbitrators. 

Lastly  that  the  order 

be  distinctly  read  upon  a  Sunday  imediately  after  the  ending  of  divine 
service  or  sermon  before  ye  congregation  be  departed  by  the  Parson  of 
Houghton  for  ye  time  being  or  his  curate, 

and  that  any  person  dissenting  therefrom  should  within  a  week 
'  repaire  to  ye  Churchwardens '  to  have  his  name  entered  in  the 
church  book  as  dissenting  or  else  be  bound  thereby.  The  order 
appears,  however,  to  have  remained  a  dead  letter,  for  in  Kector 
Stonhewer's  book,  one  hundred  years  later,  where  this  order 
is  quoted,  a  note  is  added,  *  There  is  no  subscription  of  any 
kind  nor  appearance  of  it  having  been  read  or  agreed  to.' 

Dr.  Hutton  was  rector  of  Houghton  thirty-four  years.  Pre- 
sented to  the  living  by  his  uncle,  Matthew  Hutton,  bishop  of 
Durham  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  and  inducted  the 
year  after  the  Armada,  his  ministry  continued  to  nearly  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.  We  find  the  bells  rung  for  the  acces- 
sion and  coronation  of  James  '*  and  for  the  anniversary  of  the 
Gowrie  conspiracy,  and  later  on  for  5  Nov.  There  are  many 
entries  during  this  period  relating  to  work  done  to  the  church. 
In  1604  '  Mr.  Docter  Hutton  the  parson,'  being  *  contented  in  his 

*  '  For  greese  to  the  bell  on  S.  James  day  vi''.  \ 

To  the  Ringers  upon  the  Kings  day  March  24th.  v%  1-     1604.' 

For  greese  to  the  bells  &  candles  for  the  same  day  iii^.        ) 
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devotion  to  beare  the  charge  of  the  floringe  of  the  church,'  a 
cess   of   3c?.   in    the   pound    was   ordered    to   be   levied   for  the 

*  winninge  of  flaggs  for  that  purpose  and  for  the  bryngynge  of 
bords  for  lofting  of  the  lower  lofte  of  the  belhowse  so  sone  as 
may  be.'  In  1605  we  find  a  new  '  pullpett  &  minister's  stall.' 
In  1606  plastering  is  extensively  done.  In  1607  the  churchyard 
wall  is  ordered  to  be  *  builded  with  lime  &  stone,'  and  *  the 
pewes  above  the  church  doores  which  are  not  newely  mayd  shalbe 
presently  mayd  newe.'     In  1613    John    Taylor   was  to  have  3i. 

*  for  the  workmanship  of  the  belfreie  timber  and  the  windows  and 
likewise  the  back  of  the  orgaines,'  while  in  1615  there  are  various 
charges  for  taking  down  and  hanging  up  the  bell.  In  1617  the 
books  belonging  to  the  church  are  set  out  as  follows  : — 

The  Byble. 

II.  Commyn  prayer  bookes. 

Jewell  and  Harden. 

The  first  Tombe  of  the  paraphrasies  of  Erasmus.^ 

A  booke  of  omilies       a  table  for  marriage. 

the  booke  of  cannons. 

Besides  his  work  for  the  church  Dr.  Hutton  has  left  a  memorial  of 
himself  in  the  quaint  solid  square  stone  building  of  Houghton  Hall, 
which  still  lends  a  pleasant  flavour  of  antiquity  to  Church  Street.^ 
The  Hutton  family  continued  to  own  land  in  Houghton  until  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  Hall  property  was  only  sold  in  1839. 

Dr.  Hutton's  death  appears  in  the  register  on  19  May  1623. 
On  8  July  *John  Cradocke,  doctor  of  divinitie  tooke  induction' 
in  the  name  of  Augustine  Lyndsell,  who  *  did  reade  the  articles  of 
religion  in  the  Church  of  Houghton '  on  Sunday,  8  Aug.  He  was 
a  native  of  Essex,  a  fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  and  a  man 
of  considerable  learning,  editing  the  commentaries  of  Theophylact, 
archbishop  of  Achrida,  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  He  was  a  pre- 
bendary of  Durham,  and  in  1628  was  made  dean  of  Lichfield,  in 
1632  bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  in  1633  bishop  of  Hereford, 
where  he  died  eleven  months  later,  being  found  dead  in  his  study  on 
6  Nov.  1634.  In  1632  Charles  I  presented  to  the  living  his  chaplain 
Peter  Heylyn,  the  well-known  historian  and  theologian.  Heylyn, 
however,  had  no  fancy  for  a  living  so  far  in  the  north,  and  im- 
mediately exchanged  it  for  that  of  Alresford,  in  Hampshire. 
Probably  he  never  came  to  Houghton,  and  a  kind  of  inter- 
regnum is  indicated  by  the  language  already  quoted  of  the 
memorandum    of    1633    touching    the    settlement    of    disputes. 

^  The  churchwardens  this  year  paid  4s.  2d.  •  for  byndinge  of  the  Paraphrasies  of 
Erasmus.' 

®  His  grandson,  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  under  the  parliament,  lies  buried  in  a 
corner  of  a  field,  formerly  an  orchard  adjoining  the  Hall,  where  his  altar  tomb,  the 
subject  of  various  legends,  bears  the  still  legible  epitaph,  Hie  iacet  Bobertus  Hutton 
armiger  qui  obiit  Aug.  die  nono  1681,  Et  moriendo  vivit. 
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Dr.  Hamlett  Marshall  followed,  being  inducted  on  29  Aug.  1633, 
and  reading  the  articles  of  religion  in  the  parish  church  on  1  Sept. 
following. 

During  these  years  we  find  an  increasing  number  of  items  in 
the  churchwardens'  accounts  relating  to  arms.  The  different  town- 
ships had  common  armour,  which  was  dressed  each  year.     The 

*  soldiers  in  this  parish  being  fifteen '  received  Sd.  a  man  in  each  year. 
Fourteen  swords  and  belts  were  purchased  for  4Z.  18s.  in  1624,  and 
five  *  pykes '  for  6s,  9d.,  and  there  are  constant  entries  of  mending 
muskets  and  purchasing  gunpowder  and  match.     The  armour  is 

*  showed  at  Durham  before  the  Bushoope '  and  carried  down  to 
Sunderland  afterwards.     In  1640  there  are  frequent  entries   for 

*  pressed  soldiers '  and  for  training  them.  As  the  times  become  more 
troubled  the  entries  in  the  churchwardens'  books  diminish.  There 
are  no  lists  of  churchwardens,  overseers,  or  other  ofiicials  between 
1642  and  1650 ;  the  disbursements  for  the  years  1645-8  consist 
only  of  a  few  items  in  each  year.  In  1647  there  are  two  entries 
only — 15s.  for  three  bell  ropes  and  4:d.  for  '  soudring  2  flaggons.' 
Communions  seem  to  have  ceased,  for  there  are  no  entries  for  wine, 
though  in  1642  there  were  *  6  gallons  and  a  half  of  wine  at  Whitsun- 
tide,' *6  gallons  and  a  pottle  of  wine  at  Michallmas,'  *Wine  at 
Cristmas '  costing  16s.  lOd.,  and  *  17  gallons  and  2  quarts  at 
Easter,'  costing  IL  15s.  Of  Dr.  Marshall,  the  rector,  we  have  little 
trace  beyond  finding  his  name  as  engaged  in  some  chancery  pro- 
ceedings at  Durham  with  reference  to  the  tithe  of  Herrington.^ 
He  died  in  1645,  and  for  15  years  Houghton  was  virtually  without 
a  rector.  Bishop  Morton  presented  the  living  to  Dr.  John  Barwick, 
but  the  bishop  himself  had  already  fled  south  before  the  advance  of 
the  Scotch  army,  and  Barwick  never  saw  Houghton  until  the 
Restoration. 

With  the  Protectorate  a  layman  becomes  conspicuous.  Thomas 
Delavall,  third  son  of  Sir  Ealph  Delavall,  of  Seaton  Delavall,  had 
married  on  6  May  1645  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Francis  James,  of 
Hetton.  There  were  five  children  of  the  marriage,  whose  births 
have  a  special  page  allotted  to  them  in  the  Houghton  register.  He 
resided  at  Hetton  in  the  Hole,  and  as  a  neighbouring  justice  of  the 
peace  assumed  authority  over  the  affairs  of  the  parish  under  the 
ordinances  of  the  Protector.  Thus  from  1653  to  1657  he  signs  all 
entries  of  marriages  in  the  register,  his  signature  occurring  forty- 
seven  times.  A  new  register  book  had  been  purchased  in  1653  for 
30s.,  and  the  first  entry  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  reads  as  follows : — 

Lett  no  man  whatsoever  presume  to  scribble  blott  out  or  teare  outt 
any  part  of  the  leaves  of  this  Eegister  Booke  either  written  or  unwritten 

^  Walker  {Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  part  ii.  p.  30)  says  the  rectory  was  sequestrated, 
and  that  Dr.  Marshall's  temporal  estate  was  also  put  under  sequestration,  for  which 
he  compounded  at  146Z. 
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contayning  80  leaves  of  Parchment  and  8  leaves  of  paper  as  they  will  be 
answerable  for  such  their  great  presumption  and  Folly  unto  the  Gentle- 
men &  Fouer  &  Twenty  of  the  said  parish. 

We  can  trace  the  hand  of  Delavall  in  this,  for  at  the  back  of  the 
book  is  this  memorandum  : — 

Bee  it  remembered  that  upon  the  25  day  of  March  1652  I  numbered 
and  figured  all  the  pages  of  this  Register  book  which  contains  80  leaves 
of  parchment  and  8  leaves  of  paper.     Teste.    Thomas  Delavall. 

The  churchwardens'  book  contains,  under  date  25  March  1658, 
the  following  order,  signed  by  him  and  others  : — 

Thatt  the  Churchwardens  of  this  parish  of  Houghton  in  the  Spring  for 
the  time  being  shall  yearely  at  their  first  receipt  of  this  Booke  &  entry 
of  their  office  each  of  them  provide  and  buy  for  himselfe  a  penyworth  off 
cleane  writing  paper  and  put  itt  in  their  accounts  to  the  end  they  may  all 
be  provided  and  stored  with  paper  upon  all  occasions  and  services 
belonging  to  their  offices  and  that  hereafter  the  leaves  of  this  Booke  be 
not  tome  or  cutt  outt  by  any  on  paine  of  5s. ^ 

John  Philpott,  yeoman,  who  had  been  parish  clerk  for  a  number 
of  years,  was  chosen  *  parish  register  '  according  to  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment of  24  Aug.  1653,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Houghton  on  25  Sept., 
and  he  is  *  sworn  and  approved  of '  by  Delavall  *  the  same  daye  & 
yeare  being  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  said  County.' 
Every  year  from  1651  to  1660  the  churchwardens'  accounts  are 
signed  as  *  seen  and  allowed '  by  Delavall  and  a  second  person,  who 
for  the  first  five  years  is  the  mayor  of  Durham  and  afterwards  one 
of  the  Lilburnes  of  Offer  ton.  He  heads  the  signatures  to  various 
memoranda  in  the  churchwardens'  books,  and  in  1658  appears  as 
governor  of  Houghton  School.  In  1657-8  he  appears  to  have  gone 
through  the  Houghton  records,  for  there  are  numerous  entries  by 
him,  comprising  statements  of  the  various  charities  of  the  parish — 
which  he  notes  as  *  extracted  and  truely  here  recorded  according  to 
the  substance  of  the  originall  Deeds  themselves  in  my  custody,'  or 
'  all  which  is  true  as  appears  by  sundry  writings  which  I  have 
seene,' — particulars  of  rates  of  lands  and  estates  in  the  parish 
which  '  agree  with  the  Eecords  of  the  Sessions  in  Durham  as 
examined  the  25th  day  of  March  in  the  yeare  of  our  Saviour  1658  by 
mee,'  and  a  kind  of  digest  of  the  churchwardens'  book  from  1598 
onwards  in  which  he  notes  the  accustomed  payments  to  the  clerk 
and  sexton,  the  payments  for  larestalls,  for  renewing  seats  in  pews 
at  the  death  or  exchange  of  the  owner,  or  for  altering  or  erecting 
new  pews,  the  repairing  of  the  churchyard  wall  by  '  the  various 
townes  and  hamlets  each  one  of  his  proporcion,'  the  payment  of 

*  It  is  added,  '  Note.    There  are  208  leaves  in  this  booke  written  and  unwritten 
numbred  25  Mar.  1658.' 
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the  rogue  money,^  and  other  matters,  including  *  two  very  good 
orders '  of  which  we  have  heard  before,  *  whereby  all  sutes  & 
differences  betwixt  one  of  the  parishioners  and  other,  or  between 
them  and  their  minister,  that  shall  at  any  time  arise  among  them, 
shal  be  composed  in  an  amicable  way  without  sute  at  law,'  ending 

*  all  which  particulars  (as  they  are  here  incerted  &  sett  downe)  I 
have  myselfe  faithfully  and  truly  examined,  as  witnesSe  my  hand.' 

Nor  did  this  exhaust  his  activity.     The  parish  church  and  every 
part  of  it,  with  the  tower  and  bells  and  the  vestry,  was  ordered  to 

*  be  forthwith  putt  all  into  good  and  sufficient  repaire,'  a  *  sess  '  of 
15s.  in  the  pound  being  '  laid  on  throughout '  the  parish  for  the 
purpose;  contracts  are  entered  into  v^^ith  plumbers,  carpenters,  and 
blacksmiths ;  the  owners  of  *  seates  or  pewes  now  ruinous  and 
broken  '  are  each  to  *  gett  his  pewe  repayred  '  or  *  loose  his  right 
therein.'  Nicholas  Dobson,  the  sexton,  although  he  *  has  bin 
very  remiss  and  negligent  in  his  office,'  is  admitted  for  another 
year  on  the  engagement  of  two  of  the  twenty-four,  and  is  amongst 
other  things  *  to  dig  &  make  every  grave  within  the  church  a 
yard  &  a  halfe  deepe  at  least  &  in  the  churchyard  5  quarters  ; 
to  sweap  the  church  &  seates  every  fortnight  &  cast  out  the 
dirt  &  rubbish,'  and  to  see  that  the  ringers  have  each  his  part  of 
the  money  given  for  ringing  at  burials,  *  to  dispose  as  he  pleaseth, 
soe  it  be  not  spent  by  wastfull  drinking.'  Seats  and  pews  are 
allotted  to  various  persons,  including  *  the  wives  of  sundry  antient 
yeomen  men  of  this  parish,'  and  '  sundry  of  the  parishioners  that  are 
farmers,  tradesmen,  youemen,  and  others  that  either  want  seates  in 
the  church  or  are  inconveniently  placed  '  are  to 

have  liberty  at  their  owne  proper  costs  &  charges  to  erect  and  build  a 
gallery  over  the  cross  north  angle  twixt  the  east  end  of  the  first  pillar, 
and  over  the  doore  [thatj  goes  up  to  the  steeple,  provided  the  same  be 
strongly  made  of  oake  wood  &  handsomely  wrought  as  other  pewwork 
in  the  church  and  noe  nusance  or  hurt  to  any  whose  pewes  shall  happen 
to  be  underneath  the  said  gallery. 

Delavall  also  sets  down  the  idolatrous  and  superstitious  orna- 
ments and  things  prohibited  by  the  ordinances  of  parliament 
18  Aug.  1643  and  9  May  1644,  records  an  inventory  of  all  the 
movable  goods  now  *  remayning  and  belonging '  to  the  church, 
and  *  a  Particular  of  such  Parish  Goods  which  belonged  to  this 
church  and  are  awanting,'  ^"  from  which  we  observe  that  Erasmus 
and  the  other  books,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bible,  have  all  dis- 
appeared. 

Meantime  the  rector  of   Houghton  was  working  with  all  his 

**  *  The  Eogue  money  is  a  yearly  payment  due  by  this  parish  at  Midsummer 
payable  to  the  High  Constable  for  prisoners  in  Goale  correction  etc.  and  since  the 
yeare  1623  the  said  payment  hath  bin  three  pounds  five  shillings  a  yeare.' 

•"  Surtees  Soc.  Ixxxiv.  319-22. 
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might  for  Charles  I,  and  then  for  his  son  in  exile,  carrying  on 
correspondence  between  the  king's  party  in  London  and  the  king 
at  Oxford,  active  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  for  two  years  and  a  half  and  an  active  agent 
for  Charles  II  in  London  during  the  Protectorate.  Faithful  to  his 
friends  in  trouble,  he  attended  Dr.  Hewitt,  of  St.  Gregory  by  St. 
Paul's,  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower  Hill  (1658),  and  was  with  his 
patron.  Bishop  Morton,  when  he  died  in  the  following  year.  The 
bishops  sent  him  to  Breda  to  report  to  the  king  on  the  affairs  of 
the  church,  and  Charles  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains.  Services 
such  as  his  were  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over,  but  Barwick  sought 
no  preferment  for  himself.  He  declined  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle, 
as  his  j)redecessor,  Gilpin,  had  done  100  years  before,  and  in 
August  1660  came  down  to  Houghton.  In  July  he  had  petitioned 
that  the  profits  of  the  rectory  to  which  he  had  been  collated  in 
1653,  but  of  which  he  was  kept  out  of  possession  by  Nicholas 
Battersby,  might '  be  secured  in  some  trusty  and  indifferent  hands 
until  he  obtained  possession.'  ^^ 

On  Sunday,  12  Aug.  1660,  *  at  ye  evening  prayer  John  Barwicke 
Doctor  of  Divinity  and  Parson  of  Houghton  le  Spring  did  read  all 
ye  articles  with  ye  ratification  thereof  contained  in  ye  audience  of 
ye  whole  congregation  then  and  there  assembled,'  and  three  days 
afterwards  he  signs  a  memorandum  in  the  churchwardens'  book 
readmitting  John  Philpott  as  parish  clerk.  With  the  Eestoration 
the  scene  had  changed.  Delavall's  name  appears  no  more.  Mr. 
Battersby,  whose  marriage  is  entered  in  the  register  2  Jan.  1659-60,^^ 
also  vanishes.  The  ringers  were  paid  3s.  6^.  *whenas  newes 
came  that  his  majesty  was  landed '  and  henceforth  the  bells  are 
rung  again  on  5  Nov.  and  29  May.  Thirty-eight  and  a  half  gallons 
of  wine  are  charged  for  in  the  year's  accounts,  and  sums  amounting 
to  3s.  2d,  are  paid  for  *  bread  for  the  communion ; '  the  *  funt '  is 
set  up  and  the  reading  desks  mended.  Next  year  two  *  sirpluses ' 
are  bought  and  made  at  a  cost  of  2L  4s.  id. ;  4d.  is  paid  for 

*  fetching  ye  book  of  Homilies,'  while  in  1662-3  the  '  booke  of 
Cannons  '  is  replaced  and  6s,  lOd.  paid  *  for  a  new  service  booke.' 
Jewell's  works  were  replaced  three  years  later  at  a  cost  of  11, 
By  1667  Erasmus  appears  again,  the  king's  works  in  folio  are 
bought  for  11.  13s.,  and  the  king's  arms  to  be  set  up  in  the  church 
for  SI,  Dr.  Barwick  did  not  long  continue  at  Houghton.  He  was 
scarcely  established  there  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  deanery 
of  Durham,  of  which  he  took  possession  on  All  Saints'  Day  1660. 
For  a  year  he  held  Houghton  with  Durham,  his  *  chief  care '  being 

*  that  God's  most  pure  worship  should  be   celebrated    with   the 

"  House  ot  Lords  Calendar,  1660,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  1th  Rep.  p.  115. 
•2  'January.      Mr.  Nicholas  Battersby,  Eector  of    this  Parish  and  M'"  Hester 
Lawson  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  were  married  the  2^  of  January.' 
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utmost  decency  (which  by  the  rage  of  fanaticks  had  been  long 
abolished  both  at  Durham  and  Houghton),'  but  in  1661  he  was 
made  dean  of  St.  Paul's  *  as  a  person  not  unfit  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  reparation  of  the  immense  ruins  of  that  cathedral,'  and 
he  therefore 

voluntarily  resigned  the  rectory  of  Houghton  which  he  had  then  enjoyed 
a  year ;  and  that  though  by  the  laws  he  might  have  held  it  longer  and 
was  by  some  pressed  so  to  do  at  least  till  he  should  have  discharged 
himself  of  several  repairs  in  the  church  buildings  and  of  His  Majesty's 
first  fruits  which  were  not  small  and  half  thereof  exceeding  £55  at  that 
time  still  due,  but  he  chose  rather  to  have  held  this  benefice  till  then  to 
his  own  loss  than  to  expose  himself  and  his  order  to  such  a  reproach  as 
that  he  sheer'd  his  dearest  flock  when  he  was  at  too  great  a  distance  con- 
veniently to  feed  them.^^ 

Though  only  50  his  health  was  already  breaking  down  after  his 
arduous  life.     He  died  in  1664  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's. 

On  the  resignation  of  Barwick  Bishop  Cosin  gave  Houghton  to 
his  chaplain  William  Sancroft.  '  You  will  continue  my  household 
chaplain  at  Aukland,'  he  wrote  to  him  on  23  Aug.  1661,  *  till  you 
can  make  your  Prebends  house  at  Durham  (which  is  much 
ruinated)  and  the  parsonage  house  at  Houghton  fitt  for  your 
better  habitation.'  On  3  Sept.  he  wrote,  *  What  Houghton  house 
is  I  know  not  but  the  Dean  tells  me  it  will  cost  a  good  summe  of 
money  before  it  be  put  into  a  good  condition.'  '^  It  was  on  20  Aug. 
1662  that  *  William  Sandcroft,  Dr.  of  Divinity,'  was  inducted, 
and  on  Sunday,  14  Sept.  1662,  at  evening  prayer  after  the  second 
lesson  he 

read  all  the  89  articles  together  with  the  ratification  thereof  in  the  Booke 
of  Articles  contained  in  the  audience  of  the  whole  congregation  then  & 
there  assembled  and  thereunto  declared  his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent. 
Save  only  that  he  declared  that  his  assent  to  the  XXXVI*^'^  article  of  the 
consecration  of  the  Bishops  and  ministers  was  to  be  construed  and 
applied  and  accordingly  hee  did  apply  it  to  the  Booke  of  Ordination 
mentioned  and  annext  to  the  late  Act  for  uniformity  of  Publicke  prayers 
past  in  the  last  session  of  parliament  according  to  the  tenor  and  purport 
of  a  certain  proviso  in  the  sayd  act  conteined  which  proviso  hee  then  also 
read  with  the  sayd  articles.^^ 

Sancroft  was  fifty-two  when  he  came  to  Houghton,  and  he  held  the 
living  two  years.  In  the  month  of  his  induction  he  was  made 
master  of  Emmanuel,  his  old  college,  at  Cambridge,  and  in  January 
1664  he  became  dean  of  York.     His  subsequent  career  as  dean  of 

'^  Life  of  Dr.  John  Barwick,  by  his  brother  Peter  Barwick,  M.D.,  translated  by 
Hilkiah  Bedford. 

'^  Bishop  Cosin's  correspondence,  Surtees  Society,  vols.  lii.  Iv. 

'^  This  memorandum  is  signed  in  the  parish  register  by  the  churchwardens  and 
several  of  the  gentlemen,  by  George  Caunt  (master  of  the  Kepier  School),  Thomas 
Cooke  (curate),  and  John  Philpott  (parish  clerk). 
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St.  Paul's  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury  belongs  to  history.  His 
autograph  does  not  occur  in  the  church  books,  and  his  name  is 
only  mentioned  once  as  approving  the  election  of  Henry  Williams 
of  West  Kenton  as  parish  clerk,  24  July  1664,  in  place  of  John 
Philpott,  now  dead,  the  election  being  made  by  the  curate  Lancelot 
Dobson.  Though  his  memory  is  still  preserved  in  Houghton, 
from  a  house  there  bearing  his  name,  he  was  hardly  rector  long 
enough  to  leave  a  definite  impression.  His  successor's  personality 
was  in  this  respect  much  more  marked. 

George  Davenport,  also  chaplain  to  Bishop  Cosin,  was  appointed 
to  the  living  23  Dec.  1664  ;  he  was  inducted  12  Jan.  1664-5,  and 
read  the  articles  on  the  following  Sunday  (the  15th)  in  the  parish 
church  at  morning  service  after  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  well  as 
reading  the  morning  and  evening  prayer  and  making  '  the  declara- 
tion or  acknowledgment  touching  the  Kings  authority  and  the 
oath  commonly  called  the  Solemn  League  &  covenant.'  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  energy  and  to  have  thrown  himself 
into  the  work  of  the  parish.  His  autograph  is  everywhere.  He 
signs  the  register  at  the  foot  of  each  page  or  the  end  of  a  year.  In 
the  churchwardens'  books  he  signs  the  entries  of  the  assessments 
to  be  levied  from  time  to  time  for  church  purposes,  the  discharges 
of  the  churchwardens  at  the  end  of  their  yearly  accounts,  the 
appointment  of  an  organist,^*^  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  the 
church  doles,  orders  the  new  casting  of  the  great  bell,^^  heads  a 
*  collection  for  the  Kedemption  of  the  Christians  who  are  captive  in 
Turkey.'  His  autograph  is  found  in  books  in  the  Kepier  School 
library,  with  a  Latin  inscription  signifying  that  they  were  given  by 
him.  There  is  also  a  special  book  preserved  by  him  which  com- 
prises a  record  of  the  tithes  from  1625  to  1632,  each  year  headed 
separately  *  The  Britheinge  Book  for  this  yeare  of  our  Lord  for 
Houghton  parish,'  and  the  items  being  set  out  mostly  in  Latin 
under  the  head  of  each  division  or  township.  With  these  are 
bound  up  several  odd  pages  of  receipts  of  1629-30,  and  on  the  leaf 
opposite  the  first  of  these  Davenport  has  written : — 

The  three  following  leaves  are  of  the  handwriting  of  George  Moryson 
being  then  Hynd  to  Dr.  Lyndsell  as  he  had  been  formerly  to  Dr.  Hutton 
and  from  him  I  had  them  and  this  brithing  book  (1665)  and  bound  them 
up  in  this  fashion  for  the  use  of  myselfe  and  my  successors.  Soon  after 
this  he  dyed  at  Stockley  in  Brancepeth  parish.     G.  D. 

On  other  blank  pages  he  has  written  out  *  A  true  copy  of  the  order 

'"  '  Geo.  Palmer  to  be  organist  for  the  year  and  to  have  25/-  the  Quarter  from  the 
Churchwardens.'     1666. 

'^  April  1671.  Four  gentlemen,  all  bearing  notable  names,  '  are  requested  to  be 
assistant  to  ye  Parson  &  Churchwardens  in  getting  ye  same  done ' — Henry  Lambton, 
Nicholas  Conyer,  Kalph  Carr,  and  Wm.  Bowes. 
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for  ye  division  of  Kainton  More  Novemb.  17  1631 ; '  ^^  '  a  true  copy  of 
an  account  made  by  John  Philpott  Parish  Clerk  under  his  own 
hand  to  Dr.  Marshall  Kector  of  Houghton '  of  receipts  for  the  years 
1640  and  1641,  a  proviso  in  the  leases  granted  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Durham  to  the  tenants  of  West  Kainton  and  Moresley, 
and  a  memorandum  about  some  land  at  Middle  Herrington  as  to 
which  there  seems  to  have  been  a  question  whether  it  belonged  to 
the  parish  or  not.  Davenport's  name,  with  the  date  1668,  is  on 
the  inside  of  the  cover,  and  the  book  is  bound  in  a  substantial 
manner,  which  has  worn  well,  with  ornamental  corners  and  the 
word  *  Houghton '  printed  in  gilt  letters  on  the  front. 

But  Davenport's  energies  were  not  confined  to  the  business  side 
of  a  rector's  life.  He  built  one  wing  of  the  almshouses  still  standing 
on  the  east  side  of  the  churchyard,  putting  on  the  wall  the  inscrip- 
tion, *  All  things  come  of  thee,  0  Lord,  and  of  thine  own  have  we 
given  thee.'  He  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  the  rectory,  the  west 
wall  of  which  still  bears  his  coat  of  arms.  He  refused  preferment 
because  *  he  feared  to  die  with  any  of  the  Church's  goods  in  his 
hands.'  His  epitaph  records  him  as  a  worthy  successor  of  Bernard 
Gilpin :  in  fact 

If  the  soul's  transmigration  were  believed 
You'd  say  good  Gilpin's  soul  he  had  received. 

It  is  with  regret  that  one  finds  in  the  register,  8  July  1677,  the 
burial  of  this  worthy  man.  His  last  signature  in  the  churchwardens' 
books  is  in  April  of  this  year.  Eight  neighbouring  clergymen 
carried  his  body  to  the  grave. 

The  office  of  burial  was  performed  by  his  sorrowfull  curate  John 
Alcock  (heu,  mi  pater  !)  most  of  the  parishioners  attending  in  mourning  J  ^ 

An  interesting  autograph  occurs  in  the  churchwardens'  book  in 
1671.  An  order  for  an  assessment  of  10s.  in  the  pound,  to  be 
collected  through  the  parish  for  the  repair  of  the  church,  is  signed 
not  only  by  the  rector  and  churchwardens,  two  of  the  gentlemen, 
and  sundry  of  the  four-and-twenty,  but  by  *  Isaac  Basire,  D.D.' 
This  was  the  well-known  divine,  scholar,  and  traveller,  who  was 
rector  of  Eaglesclifie  and  archdeacon  of  Northumberland.  He 
seems  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Davenport,  for  in  his 
will  five  years  later  he  gave  '  to  my  reverend  friend  Mr.  George 
Davenport  parson  of  Houghton  in  the  Spring  for  his  Christian 
and  pious  care  and  paines  about  me  the  sum  of  Six  pounds.' 

Dr.  Henry  Bagshaw,  inducted  23  Feb.  1677-8,  held  the  living 

"*  At  the  end  of  this  he  writes,  '  This  copy  I  took  out  of  another  copy  lent  me  by 
Ealph  Carr  of  Cocken  Esq.  to  which  was  no,  subscription  or  seal.  June  2,  1670. 
G.  D.' 

'"  Hunter's  MSS.  (Dean  and  Chapter  Library,  Durham),  quoted  by  Surtees.JHisfory 
of  Durham,  i.  171. 
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for  thirty-one  years,  and,  like  George  Davenport,  ended  his  days  at 
Houghton.  The  register  records  the  baptism  of  his  children 
Ealph  and  Prudence,  the  burial  of  his  daughters  Mary,  Elizabeth, 
and  Sarah,  and  of  his  wife.  '  Mrs.  Sarah  Wiltshire,'  sister  to  his 
wife,  *  Madam  Bagshaw,'  gave  *  for  the  use  of  the  communion  one 
fair  damask  linen  cloth  and  a  damask  napkin.'  This  incumbency, 
beginning  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  ended  half-way  through  the 
reign  of  Anne,  and  echoes  of  the  time  are  to  be  found  in  the  church- 
wardens' disbursements,  which  contain  many  interesting  entries. 
In  1682  a  collection  was  made  throughout  the  parish  *  for  ye  dis- 
tressed French  protestants  fled  out  of  France  into  England,' 
towards  which  the  rector  contributed  2L;  his  curate,  John  Alcock, 
2s.;  Kalph  Kobinson,  'parish  dark,'  6^. ;  George  Caunt,  the  master 
of  the  Kepier  School,  2s.  6d. ;  and  Paul  Lever,  the  usher,  2d.  Any 
special  occasion  appears  to  have  been  celebrated  with  some  little 
expenditure.  *  When  we  received  the  forty  pounds  which  Mr.  Daven- 
port left  to  the  stocke  of  the  poor  of  this  parish  foure  churchwardens 
and  four  witnesses  being  present,'  4s.  was  expended,  and  *  when 
this  forty  pounds  was  sent  out  wee  spent  1/-.'  The  ringers  had 
8s.  Sd.  at  the  coronation  of  James  II ;  *  when  newes  came  the  rebels 
were  defeated '  at  Sedgmoor,  3s. ;  *  more  upon  the  day  of  Thankes- 
guiving  for  victory,  8/-.'  ^^  Ealph  Eobinson's  seems  to  have  been  a 
place  of  resort  for  social  as  well  as  parish  purposes.  The  *  four 
&  twenty '  spent  4s.  6^?.  there  in  1687,  and  next  year  10s.  Sd.  was 
spent  there  *  with  ye  gent,  and  parishoners ; '  15s.  was  spent  there 
with  the  justices  *  at  ye  Petty  Sessions,'  but  the  accounts  appear  to 
have  undergone  a  little  editing,  for  the  words  *with  the  justices' 
are  blotted  out,  while  on  the  next  page  a  modest  entry  for  *  expenses 
about  the  sute  of  Pittington '  ineffectually  conceals  the  original 
entry,  which  is  *  for  a  bottle  of  wine.'  Public  events  caused  great 
doings  in  Houghton  this  year,  as  the  following  entries  testify  : — 

To  the  ringers  for  ringing  for  the  young  Prince  ^^      3/6 

Att  Ealph  Eobinson's  drunk  for  joy  of  the  young  Prince      7/6 

To  the  Eingers  for  joy  of  the  young  Prince      8/ 

To  the  Eingers  in  drink  for  the  young  Prince      1/- 

Paid  for  a  book  of  articles  &  proclamation  of  ye  Queen  being  with 

child      6/6 
For  Coales  for  a  bonefire  Eejoyceing  for  the  young  Prince      lOd. 

The  good  people  of  Houghton,  however,  moved  with  the  times. 
They  rang  the  bells  for  James  II' s  birthday  on  14  Oct.  1688,  but 
they  had  them  rung  also  on  the  14th  of  the  following  February  on 
the  proclamation  of  William  and  Mary,  and  spent  lis.  6d.  *  at  the 
Bonefire  &  Eobinsons  with  ye  parishioners ; '  but  the  scribe  who 

2'  26  July  1685,  after  Sedgmoor. 

2'  The  prince  of  Wales,  son  of  James  II,  afterwards  known  as  the  Old  Pretender. 
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made  the  entries  for  the  year  put  down,  by  force  of  habit,  *  Spent 
at  the  rejoyceing  day  for  the  young  Prince,'  forgetful  of  what  had 
happened  in  the  meantime,  and  had  to  strike  out  *  young '  and  add 

*  of  Orange.'     The  coronation  brought  more  festivities  : — 

Spent  on  the  Coronation  day  with  the  Parishioners  1.0.0. 

Paid  for  ringeing  on  that  day  8.0. 

To  the  Ringers  in  drink  1.0. 

For  Coals  on  the  Coronation  day  8*^. 

6s.  was  spent  on  4  Nov.  *  with  the  parishioners,*  5s.  '  when  the 
news  came  from  Ireland '  (1690  and  1691),  and  the  bells  were  rung 

*  when  the  King  came  from  Ireland  '  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
and  on  *  the  Thanksgiving  day  for  the  King.'  Other  notes  of 
history  are :  — 

1691.  when  Limerick  was  yealded  2.0. 

1692.  To  the  ringers  for  the  victory  against  the  French  Fleet  5.0. 
1694.  Paid  for  tolling  ye  bell  for  ye  Queen  1.8. 

1697.  To  the  Ringers  when  news  came  of  ye  Peace  4.0. 

To  the  Ringers  of  ye  Thanksgiving  day  for  Peace  10.0. 

1701.  To  the  Ringers  when  the  King  came  home  2.0. 

1702.  Spent  upon  the  Queen's  coronation  day  at  the  bonefire  10.0. 
Payd  for  ringing  that  day  8.0. 

1703.  Spent  upon  the  day  of  rejoycing  for  the  Queene  11.0. 
For  ringing  that  day  8.0. 

1705.  Spent  on  the  23rd  of  August  being  a  thanksgiving  day  8.6. 

Ralph  Robinson  died  in  December  1689,  and  seems  to  have 
been  not  unmindful  of  favours  received,  for  he  left  a  legacy  to  the 
church.     The  churchwardens  spent  over  receiving  this  Is.  6(Z.,  and 

*  when  we  put  it  forth  IcV 

Dr.  Bagshaw  was  buried  on  New  Year's  Day  1709,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  George  Wheler,  who  held  the  living  fourteen  years. 
He  is  an  interesting  and  dignified  figure.  Born  at  Breda  in  1650, 
he  has  left  a  charmingly  naive  account  of  his  early  life  down  to 
1670.-^  A  delicate  boy,  he  had  '  the  greatest  inclination  to  garden- 
ing plants  and  flowers  which  began  from  my  infancy  in  coats  and 
never  left  me  to  this  day.'  He  was  also  skilful  at  *  Mecanicall 
operations,'  made  musical  instruments,  and  could  work  *  flowers 
birds  or  fruit '  with  the  needle  with  any  of  the  maids.  At  Oxford, 
where  he  went  at  seventeen,  *  naturall  philosophy  '  was  found  to  be 
what  *  my  genius '  was  *  best  suted  to.'     He  '  looked  into  heraldry, 

*  walked  early  in  the  winter  mornings '  to  observe  the  constella- 
tions, and  in  the  physick  garden  at  noon.  Mr.  Adder sley,  *  whom 
my  father  and  I  instructed  in  all  our  business  at  law  &  Chancery 
as  our  solicitor,  and  took  him  to  be  a  very  honest  as  well  as  under- 

^2  See  the  curious  autobiography  printed  at  length  irom  the  original  manuscript 
in  the  Genealogist,  n.s.,  vols.  ii.  iii. 

VOL.  XX. — NO.  LXXX.  Y  Y 
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standing  man '  (an  opinion  which  they  afterwards  found  to  their 
cost  to  be  quite  mistaken),  advised  young  Wheler  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  a  lady  in  Oxfordshire,  and  he  tells  us  how  he  got  the 
loan  of  a  jewel  from  *  old  Pargiter,'  a  Jew,  which  was  to  be  returned 
if  he  failed  in  his  suit.  It  turned  out  that  the  lady  was  already 
engaged,  and  *  the  match  proved  a  very  ill  one  to  tlie  gentleman 
that  got  her.'  He  then  had  an  inclination  to  *  a  virtuous  pious 
and  ingenious  lady '  in  Hampshire,  '  but  her  age  was  too  unsuit- 
able to  mine.' 

We  cannot  follow  Wheler  in  his  travels  through  France,  Italy, 

Turkey,  and   Greece,  of  which  he  published   an   account  on  his 

return,   when   he   was   knighted.^^     At  thirty-three  he  took  holy 

orders,  and  in  the  next  year  we  find  Archdeacon  Granville,  his  uncle, 

recommending  him  to  Archbishop  Sancroft,  *  the  more  because  hee 

doth  not  think  of  himself.'     Bishop  Crewe  gave  him  a  stall  in 

Durham  Cathedral,  but  it  was  twenty-five  years  later  when  he  was 

appointed  to  Houghton.     In  1698  he  published  a  curious  work, 

The  Protestant  Monastery,  or  Chi^istian  Oeconomicks,  with  Directions 

for  the  Religious  Conduct  of  a  Family,  which  does  credit  both  to  his 

piety  and  to  the  breadth  and  liberality  of  his  views.     His  name  is 

still  a  household  word  in  Houghton,  through  the  charitable  trusts 

left  by  him.     He  married  Grace  Higgons,  whose  mother.  Lady 

Brigett  Granville,  was  sister  to  the  earl  of  Bath,  and  had  eighteen 

children — nine  sons  and  nine  daughters.     One  daughter  married  a 

Hutton ;   another,  *  Mrs.   Frances   Wheler,'  seems   to   have  been 

courted   by  her   father's   curate    Kalph  Middleton,  and  to   have 

married   him  when    he   became   vicar   of  Boswell.      Judith,  the 

youngest,    married    Thomas    Sharp,    afterwards    archdeacon    of 

Northumberland,  the  marriage  taking  place  in  the  private  chapel 

of  the  rectory,  and  she  lies  buried  by  her  husband  in  the  Galilee  of 

Durham  Cathedral,  where  her  father  was  also  buried. 

Thomas  Seeker,  who  followed  Wheler,  was  the  second  rector  of 
Houghton  to  become  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  only 
thirty-one  when  Bishop  Talbot  appointed  him  to  Houghton,  and  was 
inducted  5  Feb.  1723-4,  reading  morning  and  evening  prayer  in 
Houghton  Church  on  Sunday,  1  March,  following.  He  signed  the 
churchwardens'  accounts  for  1726,  and  an  order  for  a  cburch  rate 
16  April  1727,  and  although  only  at  Houghton  a  comparatively 
short  period  found  time  to  compile  a  manuscript  book,  endorsed 
(apparently  by  his  successor)  'Dr.  Seeker's  book,'  which  shows 
that  he  had  gone  through  the  old  britheing  books,  and  made  many 
pertinent  queries  and  observations  thereon,  displaying  an  aptitude 
for  business.  Thus  he  compares  the  tithes  of  different  years, 
explains  some  of  the  Latin  abbreviations  in  the  older  books,  notes 

"  A  Journey  into  Greece,  &c.     London,  1682.     A  French   translation  was  pub- 
blished  at  Amsterdam,  1689. 
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the  fees  in  Houghton  parish  as  compared  with  Chester  parish,  and 
remarks  that  the  Easter  offerings,  amounting  in  1695  to  3Z.,  *  are 
now  about  lOZ.  a  year.'  One  of  Dr.  Bagshaw's  books  had  come  to 
his  hands,  and  he  notes  that  '  Dr.  Bagshaw  as  appears  by  his  book 
gave  his  curate  no  more  than  £30  per  annum  and  to  Mr.  Nelson 
for  assisting  the  curate  £5  per  annum  but  to  Mr.  Nelson  the  three 
last  years  he  gave  as  a  free  gift  50s.  per  ann. ; '  but  he  adds  a 
query  *  concerning  former  books  of  Dr.  Bagshaw.'  Seeker's  later 
career  lies  outside  the  limits  of  this  paper.  He  left  Houghton  in 
1727,  and  became  successively  bishop  of  Bristol  and  Oxford.  Like 
Barwick  and  Bancroft  he  became  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  passed  in 
1758  to  Lambeth,  where  he  ruled  for  ten  years.  He  was  one  of 
the  executors  of  Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  is  said  to  have 
christened,  confirmed,  crowned,  and  married  King  George  IH. 

As  Davenport  succeeded  Bancroft,  so  Seeker  was  followed  by  a 
man  who  settled  down  quietly  at  Houghton  and  identified  himself 
with  the  parish.  Kichard  Stonhewer,  inducted  12  June  1727, 
was  rector  of  Houghton  for  forty-two  years.  He  too  set  up 
a  small  book  which  contains  extracts  from  the  churchwardens' 
books,  including  the  orders  of  1604  and  1633  about  the  settlement 
of  disputes.  The  register  contains  many  records  of  his  family. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  fondness  for  the  name  of  Mary,  for 
by  that  name  he  baptised  three  of  his  children,  all  of  whom 
died  young.  His  daughter  Penelope  was  baptised  and  married 
in  Houghton  Church.  His  son  Eichard,  baptised  at  Houghton 
12  June  1728,  is  known  to  literature  as  the  *  best  friend '  of 
the  poet  Gray.  A  descendant  has  preserved  a  memory  of  his 
driving  a  coach  with  four  black  horses.  Dr.  Stonhewer  was 
buried  at  Houghton  26  Oct.  1769.  Next  year  we  find  an  entry 
of  the  burial  of  '  Mrs.  Jane  Swainston,  widdow  of  the  Key.  Mr. 
Bichd.  Swainston,  Kector  of  Sunderland,'  who  had  been  curate 
to  Stonhewer' s  predecessors  Wheler  and  Seeker.  On  15  May 
1771  the  burial  of  *  Mrs.  Stonhewer  (widow  of  the  late  Dr. 
Stonhewer,  Kector)  '  seems  to  bring  our  period  to  a  close. 

A  few  notes  may  be  added.  In  1723  we  find  an  agreement 
by  the  rector,  Sir  George  Wheler,  and  the  four-and-twenty  as 
to  the  appointment  of  organist.  He  is  to  have  15Z.  a  year  for 
playing  upon  Sundays  and  holy  days,  lOZ.  to  be  paid  by  the 
rector  and  5Z.  by  the  parish,  while  an  assistant,  Eobert  Hope, 
continuing  to  play  when  ordered  by  the  rector  or  his  curate, 
is  to  have  5Z.  a  year,  as  formerly.  7Z.  is  to  be  advanced  to  the 
organist,  half  by  the  rector  and  half  by  the  parish,  'to  buy 
materials  suitable  to  put  ye  organ  in  good  and  sufficient  repair,' 
but  this  is  to  be  deducted  out  of  his  first  year's  salary. 

During  the  whole  of  the  period  covered  by  the  churchwardens' 
books  down  to  1730  there  are  constant  payments  made  for  the 

Y   T  2 
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heads  of  foxes,  badgers,  and  weasels  (called  indifferently  pates, 
foumerts  or  fulmers,  and  grays) ;  latterly  otters'  heads  are  added,^* 
but  on  Easter  Tuesday  1730  it  is  ordered  *  that  no  premium  or 
reward  shall  for  the  future  be  pd.  to  any  person  or  persons  for 
foxe  heads  foulmarts'  heads  or  any  other  vermin  by  the  Church- 
wardens of  this  parish.'  The  obsolete  term  lairestalls,  signifying 
a  grave  within  the  church,  occurs  throughout. 

The  overseers'  books,  commencing  in  1753,  throw  light  on  the 
treatment  of  lunatics  at  this  period.  One  Jane  Ovington  was  a 
constant  source  of  trouble  and  expense.  Straw  is  purchased  *  for 
her  use  when  confined  in  a  stable  and  out  of  her  reason  ; '  Is.  is 
paid  for  '  cleaning  the  stable  and  getting  in  the  straw,'  2s.  6d.  for 
shaving  her  head  and  for  medicine  and  bleeding,  and  6d,  for  hand- 
cuffs. She  survived  this  drastic  treatment,  however,  and  continued 
chargeable  to  the  parish  for  many  years.^^ 

EOBEET   W.    EaMSEY. 

^*  A  fox's  head  is  always  Is.,  an  otter's  head  the  same,  the  others  id.  each. 

25  My  warmest  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  present  rector  of  Houghton-le- 
Spring  (the  Rev.  Canon  Frederick  Brown)  for  his  kindness  in  allowing  me  full  access 
to  the  original  accounts  and  unpublished  records  preserved  at  Houghton. 
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Notes   and   Documents. 


The  Beginning  of  Abingdon  Abbey, 

There  is  much  that  is  confused  and  that  needs  analysis  and  inves- 
tigation in  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  Abingdon  as  it  is 
related  in  the  thirteenth-century  chronicle  of  Abingdon  Abbey. 
The  compiler  tells  us  that  the  original]  founders  of  the  monastery 
were  the  kings  Cissa,  Ceadwalla,  and  Ini.^  Cissa,  who  was  under- 
king  in  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire,  had  a  nephew  called  Hean,  whose 
sister  was  Cilia.  Hean,  who  was  wealthy  and  powerful  and  also 
religious,  asked  his  uncle  to  give  him  a  site  for  a  monastery  in  his 
dominions,  and  Cissa  willingly  agreed.  This  was  in  675.^  Cilia 
at  the  same  time  obtained  Cissa's  consent  to  found  a  house  of 
nuns  on  land  of  her  own  inheritance  at  Helenstow,  in  Abingdon, 
whence,  after  the  death  of  the  foundress,  the  nuns  removed, 
probably  about  the  year  700,  to  a  new  home  at  Witham — v/hether 
this  be,  as  has  been  commonly  supposed,  Wytham,  some  miles 
higher  up  the  Thames,  or,  as  has  recently  been  urged  by  arguments 
of  considerable  weight,  Wittenham,  some  miles  lower  down.^  In 
either  case  their  position  became  intolerable  when  Offa  built  a 
fortress  close  beside  them  in  777,  and  the  community  was  dispersed 
and  came  to  an  end.*  Hean  chose  *  the  site  which  Aben  left  in  the 
south  of  Oxfordshire.'  ^  This  is  elsewhere  described  as  east  of  the 
Thames,*^  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  meaning.  We  cannot 
attach  any  importance  to  the  statement  that  Aben  had  been  there 
before  him.  There  had  been  an  early  colonist  of  Berkshire  called 
Abba,  of  whose  name  we  have  traces  in  *  Abbendon  '  and  elsewhere, 
and  in  the  mythical  legends  of  the  chronicle  he  appears  as  an 
Irish  monk,  Abbennus,  and  is  supposed  to  have  given  an  earlier 
sanctity  to  the  spot  which  the  monastery  occupied  afterwards.^ 
Whatever  the  spot  was  which  was  given  to  Hean,  he  delayed  taking 
any  steps  for  the  foundation  of  his  monastery.     Cissa  died,  and 

*  Chronicon  Monasterii  de  Abingdon,  i.  38,  ed.  J.  Stevenson,  1858. 
2  Vol.  ii.  pp.  268,  269. 

^  Oxford  Diocesan  Magazine,  September  1904,  pp.  169-72. 

*  Chron.  i.  8 ;  ii.  269,  270. 

^  '  Circuendo  ergo  Heane  invenit  in  australi  parte  Oxoniae  locum  quern  Aben  .  ,  , 
reliquit,'  ii.  269. 

*  *  De  orientali  parte  fluminis  Tamisae,'  i.  10. 
'  Vol.  i.  p.  2 ;  see  vol.  ii.,  preface,  p.  v,  note. 
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Ceadwalla,  bis  successor,  confirmed  the  grant  of  land,  adding  to  it  a 
further  grant  of  twenty  hides  at  and  about  Abingdon. '^  Still  Hean 
did  nothing.  Ini  succeeded  as  king  in  688,  and  at  last,  about  695, 
when  twenty  years  had  elapsed  and  still  no  monastery  was  founded, 
Ini  annulled  the  grants  of  Cissa  and  Ceadwalla,  taking  away  from 
Hean  the  lands  which  had  been  given  to  him  as  well  as  the  chief 
part  of  his  own  inheritance.^  Eventually,  however,  when  the  West 
Saxon  diocese  was  divided  in  705  and  Aldhelm,  the  abbot  of 
Malmesbury,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Sherborne,  with  Berkshire 
included  in  his  diocese,  Hean,  by  whatever  influence,  was  moved 
to  action.  Ini  restored  to  him  the  lands  at  Abingdon,  and  the 
monastery  at  last  came  into  being. 

Joseph  Stevenson,  who  edited  the  Abingdon  chronicle,  examined 
with  much  care  and  judgment  the  difficulties  and  inconsistencies 
in  the  charters  which  relate  to  these  earliest  grants.  We  have  a 
charter  dated  699  and  attributed  in  one  manuscript  to  Ceadwalla, 
who  reigned  from  685  to  688,  and  in  the  other  manuscript  to  Ini, 
his  successor.'^  It  grants  to  Hean  173  hides  iuxta  Ahbendune 
which  had  been  originally  given  to  him  and  to  Cilia,  his  sister,  by 
King  Cissa.     It  continues — 

Insuper  et  de  orientali  parte  fluminis  Tamisae  xx.  cassatos,  quos  mihi 
Cuthredus  regulus  et  Merciorum  rex  Ethelredus  necnon  et  Ini  rex 
Saxonum  tradiderunt,  adiiciam,  x.  quoque  cassatos  secus  vadum  Bestles- 
ford  et  c.  in  Bradanfeld. 

Here  we  must  note  the  confusion  indicated  by  mihi  where  the 
sense  requires  ei  (to  Hean),  and  the  mention  of  Ini  as  granting 
land  to  himself,  as  in  the  one  copy,  or  to  Ceadwalla,  his  predecessor, 
as  in  the  other.  And  in  the  former  copy  Daniel,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, is  a  witness,  though  he  only  came  to  the  bishopric  in  705. 
The  editor  remarks  that  *  it  is  probably  a  clumsy  blending  together 
of  several  independent  instruments.'  ^^  Then  we  have  another 
charter,  ^^  contained  only  in  the  second  manuscript.  In  it  Ini  con- 
firms to  Hean  lands  in  four  places  which  had  already  been  granted 
to  him — namely,  fifteen  hides  in  Bradanafel,  fifteen  at  Bestlesford, 
twenty-five  at  Stretleae,  and  eighty  at  Aearomundeslee.  It  is  dated 
687,  before  Ini  was  king,  and  it  is  witnessed  by  Bishop  Daniel,  who 
was  not  bishop  till  705 .  Moreover  it  bears  date  ah  incarnatione  Christi, 
which  is  found  in  no  genuine  charter  of  this  time.  In  the  third 
charter,'^  which  also  is  in  the  second  manuscript  only,  we  read — 

Ego  Ini  rex  West- Saxonum  .  .  .  redidi  terram  xlv.  cassatorum  Hean 
patricio  et  Ceolswithae  ad  monasterium  construendum  :  quae  terra  appel- 
latur  in  Bradanfelda  et  Bestlesforda,  et  alia  quae  nominatur  Stretlea  .  .  . 
quam  terram  primus  dederat  Eadfrith  filius  Iddi  super  altare  in  ecclesia 
qiiae  ibi  constructa  est  pro  anima  eius. 

»  Vol.  i.  8,  126.  «  Vol.  i.  9.  "•  Vol.  i.  9. 

"  Vol.  ii.  496.  >2  Vol.  i.  11.  »=«  Vol.  i.  12. 
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*  This/  says  the  editor, 

must  have  been  executed  between  688,  when  Ini  became  king  of  Wessex, 
and  29  Sept.  690,  when  Archbishop  Theodore,  one  of  the  attesting 
witnesses,  died.  No  mention  elsewhere  occurs  of  this  monastery.  Pos- 
sibly the  grant  was  never  carried  into  execution.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  we  have  here  the  record  of  some  of  Ini's  dealings  with  Hean  before 
the  foundation  of  Abingdon,  and  consequently  one  of  the  earliest  docu- 
ments connected  with  the  present  series  J  ^ 

He  also  notes  ^^  that  the  designation  of  Hean's  sister  by  her  full 
name  of  Ceolswitha,  instead  of  the  familiar  form  of  Cilia,  affords  a 
confirmation  of  the  genuineness  of  the  charter,  as  a  forger  would 
have  avoided  the  unusual  name. 

Of  the  places  to  which  these  three  charters  chiefly  relate  there 
is  no  doubt  about  Bradanfeld  (Bradfield)  and  Stretlea  (Streatley). 
Bestlesford  is  connected  with  Bradfield  in  all  the  three  charters, 
and  Streatley  follows  in  two  of  them.  In  the  second  we  have  also 
the  mention  of  Earmundslea,  which  is  another  name  for  Appleton,^^ 
about  six  miles  north-west  of  Abingdon,  and  this  has  probably 
misled  the  editor  to  suggest  in  the  index  that  Bestlesford  is  Besils- 
legh,  which  adjoins  Appleton.  But  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
this  Bestlesford,  mentioned  always  with  Bradfield  and  Streatley, 
is  a  ford  at  the  neighbouring  village  which  bore  the  name  of 
Bastlesdene  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  is  now  Basildon.  This 
group  of  parishes  lies  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  to  the  south-east 
of  Abingdon. 

Together  with  the  three  charters  that  have  been  noticed  we 
have  to  take  a  document  headed  by  the  compiler  '  Testamentum 
Heani  antequam  Abbas  efficeretur,'  ^^  though  he  describes  himself  in 
it  as  Heart  Ahhas,  in  which  he  disposes  of  his  land  in  Bradanfeld 
which  the  former  king  and  queen,  his  parents,  had  given  him,  con- 
sisting of  forty-eight  hides,  and  fifty-five  hides  in  Escesdune,  and 
also  eighty-three  hides  in  Earmundeslea.  The  fifty-five  hides  in 
Escesdune,  or  Ashdown,  were  perhaps  Ashampstead,  which  is  on 
the  hills  above  Bradfield  and  Basildon  and  adjoining  both  ;  for  at 
this  period  the  entire  line  of  these  Berkshire  hills  was  included 
under  the  name  of  Ashdown.  Hean  gives  these  estates  to  his  sister 
Cilia  if  she  survives  him,  and  after  her  death  they  are  to  return  '  to 
this  monastery.'  *  The  document,'  says  the  editor,^^  *  makes  no 
allusion  to  Abingdon,  but  seems  rather  to  contemplate  the  erection 
of  a  monastery  at  Bradenfeld.'  He  adds  that  it  cannot  have  been 
executed  later  than  725,  and  was  probably  much  earlier. 

From  this  series  of  documents  we  gather,  first,  that  Hean  had 
inherited  from  his  parents  a  tract  of  land  at  Bradfield.  Very 
possibly  the  forty- eight  hides  in  Bradfield  and  fifty -five  in  Ashdown, 

'*  Vol.  i  496..     '^  Vol.  ii.  498.       »«  Vol.  i.  101.       '^  Vol.  i.  13.       '*  Vol.  ii.  499. 
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mentioned  in  his  charter,  are  the  same  that  are  described  as  100 
hides  in  Bradfield  in  the  charter  which  bears  Ceadwalla's  name. 
Then  we  gather,  secondly,  from  fragments  which  have  been  worked 
into  the  first  charter,  that  when  Hean  desired  to  found  a  monastery 
he  obtained  twenty  hides  on  the  east  side  of  the  Thames,  in  what 
is  now  Oxfordshire,  which  were  bestowed  on  him  by  the  under-king 
Cuthred,  and  Ethelred,  king  of  the  Mercians,  and  Ini,  king  of  the 
Saxons.  Cuthred,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  under-king  in 
Wessex  upon  whom  his   uncle,  King  Cenwalh,  bestowed  in  648 

*  three  thousand  hides  by  Ashdown.'  ^^  Ethelred  succeeded  to  the 
Mercian  throne  in  675.  The  grant,  therefore,  in  which  they  took 
part  must  have  been  that  of  Cissa  in  the  last-named  year ;  and 
possibly  this  section  of  the  charter  may  belong  to  an  original 
record  of  that  transaction,  in  which  Cissa's  name  appeared  where 
we  now  read  that  of  Ini,  who  did  not  reign  until  688.  The  fact 
that  two  West  Saxon  princes  are  found  joining  in  the  grant  with 
Ethelred  of  Mercia  must  be  explained  by  the  uncertain  position  of 
South  Oxfordshire  as  debatable  ground  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
King  Wulfhere  of  Mercia  had  raided  the  country  *  as  far  as  Ash- 
down  '  in  661,-^  and  no  part  of  Oxfordshire  could  now  be  claimed 
as  a  secure  possession  of  the  West  Saxons.  Thirdly,  we  gather 
from  the  second  and  third  charters  that  one  Eadfrith,  the  son  of 
Iddi,  gave  to  Hean  fifteen  additional  hides  in  Bradfield,  fifteen  at 
Bestlesford,  and  fifteen  (stated  as  twenty-five  in  the  second  charter) 
at  Streatley ;  and  that  all  these,  together  with  the  large  tract  at 
Earmundslea,  had  been  confirmed  to  Hean  by  King  Ceadwalla,  and 
were  confirmed  to  him  again,  about  the  year  689,  by  Ini.  This 
last  would  appear  to  be  the  probable  date  of  the  charter  which 
Hean  made  in  the  interests  of  his  sister  Cilia. 

The  compiler  of  the  chronicle  seems  to  have  been  confused 
about  the  lands  further  south,  in  Oxfordshire  and  in  Berkshire, 
where  Hean  had  previously  proposed  to  build  his  monastery ;  for 
he  supposes  that  the  site  originally  given  by  Cissa  was  near  Abing- 
don (as  the  misplaced  fragments  of  the  charter  state  it),  and  that 
it  was  the  spot  where  Abba  or  Abben  had  settled.  What  we  gather 
about  Abingdon  is,  first,  that  Cilia  inherited  lands  there  and 
founded  her  nunnery  upon  them  at  Helenstow  in  Cissa's  time ; 
then,  that  Ceadwalla  gave  twenty  hides  there  to  Hean ;  and  also, 
apparently,  that  Ini  augmented  this  gift  to  eighty  hides.  The 
first  charter  says  173  hides  ;  where  possibly  the  hand  that  pieced 
together  the  fragments  which  compose  it  has  reckoned  the  eighty 
hides  at  Earmundslea  of  Ini's  charter  and  the  eighty-three  hides 
of  Hean's  as  making  clxiij.,  which  has  been  wrongly  written  as 
clxxiij.     We  should  probably  infer  that  after  the  nuns  removed  to 

*  Witham  ' — perhaps  in  699  (the  date  which  this  charter   bears)-  - 

'^  A.-S.  Chron.  s.a.  ^^  Ibid.  s.a. 
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Cilia  being  now  dead,  her  lands  passed  to  Hean  and  were  included 
in  those  which  Ini  confirmed  to  him. 

We  hear  no  more  of  the  land  in  South  Oxfordshire  after  the 
original  grant  in  675.  The  next  year  Headda  succeeded  to  the 
West  Saxon  bishopric  and  found  it  advisable  to  move  his  see 
finally  from  Dorchester  to  Winchester.  The  foundation,  therefore, 
of  a  West  Saxon  monastery  on  that  side  of  the  river  would  now  be 
attended  with  considerable  danger.  But  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  secus  vaclum^  across  the  ford  of  Bestlesford,  Hean  had  his  own 
inheritance  at  Bradfield,  where  also  Eadfirth,  the  son  of  Iddi,  who 
had  founded  a  church  here  for  his  soul's  welfare,  gave  additional 
lands,  including  Streatley ;  and  in  this  district  Hean  now  proposed 
to  build  his  monastery,  since  it  could  not  be  on  the  site  which  he 
had  desired.  But  in  the  meantime  Ceadwalla  gave  him  the  site  of 
Abingdon,  twenty  miles  higher  up  the  river,  possibly  because  a 
large  monastery  in  this  locality  would  be  of  greater  political  and 
strategic  value  as  a  protection  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Mercians.  Ini,  when  he  consented  to  renew  the  grant,  probably 
gave  Hean  no  choice,  but  confirmed  to  him  the  lands  about  Abing- 
don together  with  those  of  Cilia's  inheritance.  Thus  the  monastery 
was  built  at  Abingdon,  and  the  chronicler,  supposing  this  to  be  the 
same  site  that  Cissa  had  originally  granted,  makes  havoc  of  the 
early  documents  before  him  by  trying  to  adapt  them  to  his  mis- 
taken notion.  J.  E.  Field. 


Godmundeslaeck. ' 


The  importance  of  the  *  Donation  of  Ethelbald '  in  the  study  of 
the  Early  English  *  immunity '  would  seem  to  make  it  desirable  to 
settle  a  small  point  in  connexion  with  the  actual  granting  of  the 
instrument.  The  dating  clause  of  the  charter  runs  as  follows : 
Huius  scedulae  scriptio  dominicae  incarnationis  anno  DCCXLVIIII 
indictione  secunda  in  loco  celebre  cuius  vocabulum  est  Godmundeslaeck 
XXXIII  anno  Adelbaldi  regis  peracta  est.  This  charter  has  been 
printed  by  Haddanand  Stubbs,^  Kemble,^  Thorpe,^Earle,^  andBirch,^ 
none  of  whom,  however,  seems  to  offer  any  identification  of  *  God- 
mundeslaech.'  Before  attempting  such  an  identification  it  may 
be  well  to  refer  to  two  other  charters  which  purport  to  have  been 
granted  at  the  same  place.  The  first  is  a  document  bearing  date 
772,  in  which  Offa  at  *  Godmundes  leas '  grants  the  reversion  of  eight 

'  Councils,  iii.  p.  386.  ^  Codex  Diplomaticus,  no.  99. 

^  Diplomatarium,  p.  33.  *  Land  Charters,  p.  42. 

*  Cartularium  Saxonicum,  no.  178. 
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manses  of  land  at  Evenlode  to  his  family  monastery  of  Bredon,  Wor- 
cestershire.^ The  second  ^  is  a  contemporary  charter  of  779  grant- 
ing four  cassates  of  land  at  '  Sulmonnesburg,'  near  Bourton-on-the- 
Water,  to  a  certain  Dudda.  In  the  dating  clause  the  grant  is 
stated  to  be  made  *  set  iorotlaforda ' — probably  Hartleford,  Gloucester- 
shire, but  a  defective  note  following  the  list  of  witnesses  reads,  .  .  . 
godmundes  leak  suhscripserunt  et  conJirm\av]erunt  plurimi  episcopi  et 
optimates.  This  must  be  connected  with  a  list  of  boundaries  in 
Anglo-Saxon  given  by  Kemble  ^  and  assigned  by  him  to  Burton - 
on-Trent,  but  which  is  really  an  expansion  of  the  Latin  boundaries 
contained  in  the  body  of  the  previous  charter,  and  therefore  assign- 
able to  Bourton-on-the- Water.  The  list  is  headed  Iterum  in  con- 
cilio  qui  dicitur  Godmundesleah  subscripserunt  ep^ confirmaverunt 
plurimi  episcopi  et  optimates  et  duces ^  thus  agreeing  with  the  im- 
perfect addendum  to  the  779  charter  so  far  as  the  latter  has  been 
preserved,  and  probably  referring  to  a  later  confirmation  of  the 
original  grant. 

These  charters  would  seem  to  suggest  that  *  Godmundeslaech ' 
was  a  recognised  place  of  meeting  for  the  witenagemot  of  Mercia  in 
the  eighth  century.  The  clue  to  its  identification  is  found  in  two 
entries  in  the  Domesday  survey  of  Leicestershire,  folios  234  and  236, 
both  of  which  relate  to  a  place  called  in  the  first  instance  Godmun- 
delai,  in  the  second  Gutmundeslea.  The  manorial  descent  of  this 
place  proves  beyond  doubt  that  it  represents  the  modern  Gumley, 
a  village  lying  near  the  southern  border  of  Leicestershire,  some  five 
miles  north-west  of  Market  Harborough.  In  1086  it  was  divided 
between  Kobert  de  Veci  and  the  countess  Judith,  the  latter's  share 
being  held  of  her  by  Kobert  de  Buci,  a  considerable  tenant  in  chief 
himself  elsewhere  in  the  county.  These  two  manors  followed 
independent  descents,  the  former,  as  did  other  of  the  Veci  estates, 
becoming  part  of  the  Harcourt  fee.^  The  church  of  Countess 
Judith's  part  of  Gumley  was  given  in  1109  to  Daventry  Priory  by 
Robert  the  son  of  Vitalis,^^  and  this  grant  was  confirmed  by  Earl 
Simon  of  Northampton  and  his  wife,  Matilda,  Countess  Judith's 
daughter,^ ^  and  by  a  long  succession  of  the  heirs  of  the  original 
grantor.  In  all  these  confirmations  Gumley  appears  as  an  appen- 
dage of  the  neighbouring  manor  of  Foxton,  which  had  also  been 
held  in  1086  by  Eobert  de  Buci  of  the  countess  Judith,  and  formed 
accordingly  part  of  the  honour  of  Huntingdon.^^  The  contraction 
of  the  form  *  Godmundelai '  and  its  representatives  into  Gumley 

«  Kemble,  no.  120 ;  Birch,  no.  209. 

'  Brit.  Mils.  Foes.  i.  10 ;  Kemble,  no.  137  ;  Birch,  no.  230.     See  also  Maitland, 
Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  p.  183,  note  2. 

»  Kemble,  no.  1360.  ^  Testa  de  Nevill  p.  85  b. 

'"  Register  of  Daventry  Priory,  Moiiasticon,  v.  179. 

"  Ibid.  p.  180.  '2  /pesia  de  Nevill,  p.  92. 
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does  not  appear  till  late.  In  1426  the  name  was  spelt  '  Gromon 
desley  ; '  ^^  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  form  *  Gomlye  '  ^* 
appears.  The  place  admirably  suits  all  the  conditions  for  a  meet- 
ing-place of  a  Mercian  witanagemot,  being  situated  roughly  in  the 
centre  of  that  kingdom  as  it  existed  in  Offa's  time  and  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  episcopal  city  of  Leicester. 

F.  M.  Stenton. 


TAe  Lincolnshire  Sokemen. 


Professor  Maitland  has  pointed  out  that  *  the  eastern  counties 
are  the  home  of  freedom,'^  and  the  evidence  of  the  number  of 
sokemen  in  Lincolnshire  in  1086,  and  of  free  tenants  in  later  years, 
helps  to  prove  his  statement.  The  Lincolnshire  sokeman  was  a 
peasant  proprietor,  cultivating  his  own  little  farm,  and  often  help- 
ing to  cultivate  the  demesne  farm  of  the  lord  to  whose  court  he 
owed  suit.  He  was  a  free  man,  who  had  undertaken  certain 
services,  in  return  for  which  the  lord  protected  him  and  his  land. 
The  number  of  sokemen  in  Lincolnshire  mentioned  in  Domesday 
Book  is,  according  to  Sir  H.  Ellis,  11,503 :  his  calculation  gives 
7,723  villeins  and  4,024  bordars,  thus  making  the  number  of  soke- 
men in  the  county  almost  half  the  rural  population,  whereas  in 
many  counties  in  the  south  and  west  of  England  there  were 
hardly  any  sokemen,  or  free  tenants,  at  all.  Some  few  years  since 
I  compiled  an  analysis  of  the  Lincolnshire  portion  of  Domesday 
Book,  trying  to  put  the  entries  back  into  their  original  form, 
arranged  under  the  wapentakes  and  vills.  As  part  of  this  work 
I  had  to  count  the  sokemen,  villeins,  and  bordars,  as  well  as  the 
carucates,  teams,  and  team-lands,  and  I  found,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, that  I  could  not  make  the  total  of  the  recorded  population 
come  within  1,900  of  that  given  by  Sir  H.  Ellis.  I  have  counted 
again,  and  yet  again,  with  the  same  result.^  The  figures  accord- 
ing to  my  calculation  are  10,823  sokemen,  7,193  villeins,  3,467 
bordars.  Not  only  were  there  more  sokemen  here  than  in  any 
other  county  but  their  number  actually  exceeded  that  of  the 
villeins  and  bordars  combined. 

'*  Index  to  the  Charters  and  Rolls  in  the  British  Museum,  i.  318. 

**  In  a  document  of  about  1620,  ibid.  On  the  preceding  page  of  this  index  it  is 
tentatively  suggested  that  a  Mercian  council  met  in  780  at  this  place  with  reference 
to  the  '  Sulmonnesburg  '  charter,  mentioned  above. 

'  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  p.  23. 

2  In  Domesday  Book  a  summary  of  certain  manors  is  given  (i.  338  b,  339  a,  349  a), 
as  well  as  the  particulars,  and  if  we  add  this  to  my  figures  the  sum  total  is  almost  the 
same  as  that  of  Sir  H.  Ellis  (23,271  to  his  23,250),  but  the  numbers  of  the  various 
classes  do  not  by  any  means  correspond. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  sokemen  were  distributed  comes  out 
clearly  by  analysis.  In  Holland  there  were  only  422,  and  not  only 
were  they  outnumbered  by  the  villeins  but  the  villeins  and  bordars 
together  were  almost  twice  as  numerous.  In  Kesteven,  which 
seems  in  late  Saxon  times  to  have  been  the  most  prosperous 
division  of  the  county,  the  number  of  sokemen  largely  exceeded 
that  of  villeins,  but  was  not  so  large  as  that  of  villeins  and  bordars. 
In  Lindsey  the  sokemen  were  more  numerous  than  the  villeins  and 
bordars  by  nearly  a  thousand,  but  the  excess  was  mostly  in  the 
North  Kiding,  where  there  were  more  sokemen  than  in  the  whole 
of  Kesteven.  In  the  West  Kiding,  which  was  more  like  Kesteven, 
the  villeins  and  bordars  exceeded  the  sokemen  in  number,  and  in 
the  South  Kiding,  though  the  sokemen  were  the  more  numerous, 
it  was  only  by  some  200.  It  seems  clear  that  the  sokemen  were 
the  greatest  in  number  where  the  Danish  settlement  was  most 
complete,  and  I  suggest  that  when  the  district  had  recovered  from 
their  ravages  the  vigour  and  strength  of  the  new-comers  produced 
greater  freedom  and  an  increase  of  prosperity.  I  may  mention  one 
more  point  I  have  gathered  from  Domesday  Book.  Knowing  the 
number  of  sokemen  in  the  county,  it  seemed  to  me  natural  to 
expect  that  there  would  be  few  manors  on  which  there  were  none. 
But  to  make  sure  of  the  facts  I  counted,  and  found  more  than 
I  had  anticipated,  viz.  250  out  of  some  900  manors.  One  does  not 
expect  to  find  many  manors  on  which  there  were  no  villeins.  The 
wonder  is  there  were  any.  Without  villeins  how  were  the  demesne 
lands  to  be  cultivated  ?  The  total  for  the  county  is  sixty-six,  but 
of  these  fourteen  were  waste.  On  twenty  of  these  manors  without 
villeins  sokemen  are  mentioned.  One  manor  seems  to  have  been  held 
by  two  sokemen  under  the  king ;  three  were  held  by  thanes  who  had 
held  them  before  the  Conquest,  and  were  so  small  that  the  holders 
could  hardly  have  been  above  the  class  of  sokemen.^  On  one 
manor  two  censores  plough  and  render  vijs.  per  annum ;  on 
another  five  censarii  have  a  plough."*  Most  of  the  manors  without 
villeins  were  quite  small,  with  only  a  few  bovates  of  land ;  but  Gate 
Burton,^  with  four  carucates,  six  bovates  of  land,  ten  sokemen,  and 
an  annual  value  of  30s.,  and  Elkington,^  with  eight  carucates  of 
land,  thirty-eight  sokemen,  a  church,  a  mill,  and  a  value  of  4L,  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  also  is  North  Kyme,''  with  five  carucates 
and  two  bovates  of  land  and  a  value  of  4L,  but  neither  villeins  nor 
sokemen  mentioned. 

A  little  later,  about  1125-8,  we  hear  of  the  services  the  sokemen 
rendered.  At  Fiskerton  ^  twenty  sokemen,  holding  three  carucates 
of  land,  had  to  bring  their  ploughs  to  plough  on  the  demesne  lands 

3  D.  B.  i.  371  a.  *  Ibid.  i.  360  b,  362  b.  ^  Ibid.  I  347  a. 

«  Ibid.  i.  354  a.  '  Ibid.  i.  357  b. 

8  Peterborough  Chro7iicle,  p.  164. 
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of  the  abbey  once  at  the  winter,  thrice  at  the  spring  sowing,  and 
once  at  the  fallow.     Each  had  to  reap  an  acre  of  corn,  do  two 
boons  in  August,  mow  hay  one  day,  make  it  one  day,  and  another 
day  help  to  cart  it,  by  custom.     Each  gave  one  hen  at  Christmas, 
and   between   them   they  had  to   pay   4?.  a  year.      It    will    be 
noticed  that,  though  their  services  were  onerous,  they  did  no  week 
work.     But  the  twenty-nine  sokemen  at  Scotter  actually  work  one 
day  a  week  throughout  the  year,  except  August,  when  they  have 
to  work  two  days  a  week.     In  addition  they  plough  one  day  at  the 
winter  and  one  day  at  the  spring  sowing,  and  pay  a  rent.     Here 
the  full  villeins  work  two  days  a  week  throughout  the  year.     And 
we  find  that,  whatever  may   have  been   the   case   elsewhere,   in 
Lincolnshire  the  monastic  houses  were  far  from  being  easy  land- 
lords.    Under  Spalding  Priory  the  services  of  sokemen  come  very 
near  to  those  of  villeins  there,  and  are  as  onerous   as   those  of 
villeins  on  some  other  estates.     At  Weston  ^  each  tenant  in  socage 
of  the  prior  of  Spalding,  holding  half  a  bovate  of  land,  stated  to 
contain  twenty-five  acres,  rendered  considerable  money  payments, 
did  some  carting  and  harrowing,  and  a  day's  ploughing,  called 
*lovebone,'  if  he  had  a  plough.     He  also  owed  three  boon  days' 
mowing  in  autumn,  and,  what  is  more,  had  to  pay  tallage  and 
merchet,  and  could  not  make  his  son  a  clerk  without  his  lord's 
licence.    On  other  manors  the  sokeman  fared  better.    At  Stow  ^^  a 
tenant  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  held  freely  a  bovate  of  land  by  the 
yearly  rent  of  4s.     He  did  five  ploughings,  as  if  he  was  ploughing 
for  himself,  and  did  one  day's  reaping  in  autumn.     At  Bourne  the 
free  tenants  of  the  Wake  family  rendered  a  small  rent,  and  owed 
suit  of  court,  but  we  are  not  told  of  their  having  any  agricultural 
work  to  do  for  their  lord.^^ 

I  come  now  to  the  question  whether  the  Lincolnshire  sokemen 
were  as  numerous  in  the  thirteenth  century  as  in  1086,  or  had  they 
lost  their  freedom  ?  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  answer.  Professor 
Vinogradoff  tells  us  that  in  the  Danelaw  counties  those  who  were 
called  sokemen  were  protected  freeholders.^^  And  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  there  was  in  Lincolnshire  in  the  thirteenth  century 
a  numerous  class  of  small  freeholders,  who  conveyed  their  little 
holdings  by  charter,  and  represented  the  sokemen  of  Domesday 
Book.  Charters,  surveys,  court  rolls,  &c.,  all  agree  here.  In 
1275  the  jurors  of  the  wapentake  of  Kir  ton  say  that  the  free 
sokemen  on  the  estates  of  the  earl  of  Kichmond  are  too  numerous 
to  number.^^  There  are  many  charters  in  the  muniment  room 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lincoln,  and  in  private  houses,  which 

•  Cole's  MSS.,  Brit.  Museum,  vol.  xliii.  f.  290. 

"*  Report  of  Associated  Architectural  Societies,  xxiv.  322. 

"  Ibid.  XXV.  24.  '«  Villainage  in  England,  p.  119. 

»^  Hundred  Bolls,  i.  307. 
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show  small  freeholders  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
dealing  with  their  lands.  Moreover  several  documents  prove  that 
the  sokemen,  or  free  tenants,  were  more  numerous  in  the  thirteenth 
century  than  in  the  eleventh.  On  the  hishop  of  Lincoln's  estate 
at  Stow  ^*  there  were  at  least  forty  free  tenants  in  1283  to  twenty- 
seven  sokemen  in  1086  ;  at  Deeping  ^^  in  1282  there  were  twenty- 
five  free  tenants  where  there  were  no  sokemen  in  1086,  at  Bourne 
there  were  sixty-one  to  seven,  at  Kelby  twenty-seven  to  three ;  at 
Saleby  ^^  there  were  twenty-three  in  1303  to  two  sokemen  in  1086  ; 
at  Knaith  ^^  eleven  in  1324  to  three  sokemen  in  1086.  There  may 
have  been  exceptions,  but  I  hold  an  increase  to  have  been  the 
rule. 

In  the  manor  court  the  freeholders  held  a  very  important 
position.  Most  of  the  peasant  proprietors  owed  suit  from  three 
weeks  to  three  weeks,  i.e.  as  often  as  the  court  was  held ;  others 
attended  twice  a  year,  and  on  important  occasions  if  summoned. 
And  they  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings.  They  sued 
and  were  sued,^**  for  usually  they  were  satisfied  with  the  justice  they 
could  obtain  in  the  manor  court,  where  their  neighbours  formed 
the  court  and  there  were  no  lawyers'  fees  to  pay.  But  supposing 
that  the  freehold  was  in  danger  through  a  claim  on  the  part  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  the  safest  plan  was  to  go  to  the  king's 
court.  Thus  in  1244-5  a  small  freeholder  ^"*  at  Fotherby — Martin 
the  carpenter — had  been  disseised  by  the  prior  of  Ormsby  of  half 
a  rood  of  land,  and  he  went  to  the  assize  and  recovered  it.  In  the 
agricultural  arrangements  of  the  vill  the  freeholder  w^as  personally 
interested.  He  had  his  land  in  the  common  fields  side  by  side 
with  the  villeins.  If  cattle  broke  into  the  corn  he  suffered  as  well  as 
they.  He  was  answerable  for  the  portion  of  the  repair  of  the  sea 
banks  which  belonged  to  his  holding  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
vill.  He  had  rights  of  pasture  in  the  vill  according  to  his  holding. 
His  consent,  before  the  statute  of  Merton,  was  required  to  en- 
closures.^°  If  the  township  was  amerced  he  had  to  pay  his  share 
of  the  fine.  If  the  men  of  the  vill  took  the  manor  at  a  rent^^ 
he  joined  in  the  management,  the  expenses,  the  profits,  and  other 
advantages. 

It  may  be  asked.  What  has  become  of  these  peasant  proprietors  ? 

'«  Report,  as  above,  xxiv.  322-40.  '^  Ibid.  xxv.  24-33. 

'"  Chancery  Inq.  post  mortem  32  Edw.  I,  no.  50. 

''  Rentals  and  Surveys  (Record  Office),  roll  409. 

'«  Ingoldmells  Court  Rolls.  »»  Lincoln  Assize  Roll  462,  m.  36  d. 

'■^"  Lincoln  Assise  Roll  482,  m.  xxix.,  m.  xxv  d.  The  date  of  the  roll  is  29  Henry  III, 
but  the  approvements  were  of  earlier  date. 

2'  At  Navenby,  when  in  1292  the  manor  was  granted  by  the  abbot  and  convent  of 
Fecamp  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lincoln,  there  was  expressly  reserved  '  to  the  men 
of  Navenby  and  their  heirs  the  perpetual  farm  of  the  manor,  in  accordance  with  a 
grant  thereof  to  them  '  {Line.  Cathedral  CJmrters,  D  ii.  83,  2).  Two  large  boxes  of 
charters  testify  to  the  xiumber  of  freeholders  at  Navenby. 
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Have  they  disappeared,  or  do  their  successors  still  flourish  ?  And 
if  their  lands  have  been  bought,  and  annexed  to  large  properties, 
when  was  it  ?  Lincolnshire  is  so  large  a  county,  and  its  conditions 
vary  so  much,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  answer  to  these 
questions  shows  a  very  complicated  state  of  affairs.  Much  depends 
upon  the  locality  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  survivals  have 
been  where  the  land  was  most  suitable  for  small  holdings  and 
there  are  few  large  residentiary  estates.  In  the  fens,  the  marsh,  and 
the  Isle  of  Axholme  small  freeholds  are  still  common.  On  the 
Wolds,  the  CHff,  and  the  Heath  large  farms  and  comparatively 
large  estates  are  the  rule.  But  even  here  there  are  exceptions  :  e.g. 
at  Ormsby,  on  the  Wolds,  there  are  no  small  freeholders ;  at  Tetford, 
the  next  village,  there  are  several,  partly  because  there  has  not 
been  there  a  resident  landowner  of  wealth  and  position,  partly 
because  some  of  the  land  is  suitable  for  small  holdings,  the  higher 
lands  being  there,  as  elsewhere  on  the  Wolds,  in  larger  holdings. 
As  regards  the  date  of  the  purchase  of  the  small  holdings  I  have 
some  evidence.  At  Ormsby  the  peasant  proprietor  had  disappeared 
before  1636,  though  there  were  then  three  freeholders  remaining, 
who  were  bought  out  somewhat  later.^^  At  Gunby,  on  the  edge  of 
the  Wolds,  the  freeholds  were  bought  up  by  the  lord  of  the  manor 
•before  1650.  Original  documents  enable  me  to  give  particulars. 
In  1594  fifty-two  and  a  half  acres  were  purchased,  in  1642  three 
holdings  of  ninety-one,  forty-seven  and  a  half,  and  fifteen  acres. 
And  in  1647  two  acres  were  purchased  of  two  labourers  for  81.  In 
all  about  a  third  of  the  parish  was  thus  purchased,  representing 
at  least  as  much  as  one  would  expect  the  freeholders  to  have 
possessed.  W.  0.  Massingberd. 


T/ie  Alleged  Norman  Origin  of  *  Castles  '  in  England, 

While  agreeing  with  the  view  ably  brought  out  by  Mrs.  Armitage^ 
that  the  Normans  erected  and  occupied  defensive  works  of  the 
motte  and  motte  and  bailey  type,  and  that  these  were,  in  the  main, 
wooden  and  stockaded  structures,  I  wish  to  dissent  from  the  conten- 
tion (which,  although  not  definitely  stated,  is  distinctly  implied  ^) 
that  there  were  no  motte  or  motte  and  bailey  earthworks  in  the 
British  Isles  previously  to  the  Conquest.  Such  a  generahsation 
appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  evidence  which  even  at  the  present 
time  is  forthcoming.  To  begin  with,  I  would  notice  that  the  Norman 
occupation  of  a  motte  and  bailey  earthwork  is  not  necessarily  a 
proof  of  its  Norman   origin.     Historical  reference,  whilst  of  the 

22  History  of  Ormsby,  p.  302. 
'  Ante,  vol.  xix.  pp.  209-245,  417-455.  ^  p^  21O  f. 
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utmost  importance,  is  probably,  in  the  nature  of  things,  of  much  later 
date  than  the  actual  birth  of  the  mound  and  fosse,  and  for  this 
reason  archaeology  cannot  be  divorced  from  history  in  an  inquiry 
of  this  kind.  It  is  only  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  internal 
and  relative  evidence  of  many  examples,  and  a  comparative  study 
of  this  type  of  earthwork  in  other  countries,  that  an  approximately 
correct  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at. 

I  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  headings  under  which 
Mrs.  Armitage  groups  her  evidence. 

(1)  Negative  Evidence. — The  assurance  of  Ordericus  Vitalis  that 
there  were  few  fortifications  in  the  English  provinces  which  the 
French  called  castles  implies  that  such  structures  already  existed. 
The  statement  is  a  qualified  one  and  carries  with  it  the  implication 
that  in  some  other  part  of  Britain  these  structures  were  more 
numerous.  This  qualification  may  be  interpreted  as  applying  to 
the  castles  of  Edward  the  Confessor's  Norman  favourites  on  the 
Welsh  borders.  It  is,  however,  too  little  realised  that  the  Normans 
did  not  invariably  employ  the  motte  type  of  fortification.^  Many 
of  their  castles  in  Normandy  were  of  the  Eomano- Gallic  variety, 
i.e.  rectangular  enclosures.  As  a  notable  example  the  castle  of 
St.  Germain  de  Montgomeri  may  be  cited. 

(2)  Inferential  Evidence. — (a)  Mrs.  Armitage  points  out,  that 
motte  and  bailey  earthworks  are  to  be  found  in  Normandy,  England, 
Wales,  and  in  the  Norman  spheres  of  influence  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Italy.  It  should  be  added  that  they  occur  in  countries  which 
never  came  under  Norman  influence  or  settlement.  Thus  good 
examples  are  to  be  found  in  Holland,  Denmark,  Germany,  both  east 
and  west,  Austria,  Hungary,  Bosnia,  and  in  a  somewhat  modified 
form  in  North  America.  Their  widespread  distribution  must  in 
itself  warrant  a  doubt  as  to  their  exclusively  Norman  origin  within 
the  British  Isles.  Cyveiliog  (Merionethshire  and  the  western  half 
of  Montgomeryshire),  a  part  of  Wales  which  was  never  the  seat  of 
Norman  settlement,  presents  many  examples  of  the  motte  and 
motte  and  bailey  fort.  These  may  indeed  be  claimed  as  pointing 
to  a  Saxon  or  Norman  model ;  but  there  are  instances  in  Ireland 
where  no  such  explanation  is  admissible. 

The  history  of  the  comparatively  late  Anglo-Norman  invasion 
and  the  early  literature  of  Ireland,  both  historical  and  legendary, 
with  its  wealth  of  allusion  to  the  strongholds  of  its  chieftains, 
contain  much  material  which  is  germane  to  the  subject.  But 
Mrs.  Armitage  merely  refers  to  the  work  of  an  eighteenth- century 
visitor,  and  takes  no  note  of  the  earlier  historians,  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  and  the  annalists,  or  of  the  valuable  field  work  of  Mr. 
Westropp  and  others  in  our  own  day.  Now,  it  is  admitted  that 
the  Normans  did  erect  mottes  in  Ireland.     The  description  given 

,  ^  Caumont,  AbicMaire  d'Arch4ologie,  pp.  298,  304. 
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in  the  Song  of  Dermot  and  the  Earl  of  the  levelling  of  the  mote 
of  Hugh  Tirel  at  Trim  is,  as  Mr.  Eound  has  shown,^  conclusive 
upon  this  point.     The  occasional  references  of  Giraldus  to  weak 
forts  of    sod  and  stake  also  appear  to  be  capable  of  the   same 
explanation.     But,  so  far  from  supporting  Mrs.  Armitage's  theory 
in  its  entirety,  the  Irish  evidence  points  rather  to  a  very  early  or 
*  Celtic '  origin.     Thus  Giraldus,^  in  describing  the  castles  which  he 
attributed  to  the  Norwegians,  states  that  in  many  places  you  will 
find  earthworks,  very  lofty,  also  round,  and  many  of  them  having 
three  lines  of  defence — unde  etfossata  infinitay  alta  nimis,  rotunda 
quoque,  et  pleraque  triplicia.     No  better  description  could  be  given 
of  the  triply  defended  mottes  of  Downpatrick,  Donaghpatrick,  and 
Kilfinnane,  all  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  English  pale.     The 
ordinary  type  of  Irish  rath  could  not  be  alluded  to  in  such  terms. 
The  same  multiplicity  of  circumvallation  so  characteristic  of  Irish 
fortification  is  noticed  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (compiled  a.d.  1160). 
Eeferences  in  early  texts  to  certain  Irish  forts  of  the  moated  mound 
type  clearly  demonstrate  their  pre-Norman  origin.     Two  examples 
may  be  noted.     Within  the  circle  of  the  Kath  na  Kiogh  at  Tara  is 
a  large  moated   mound.    It  is  surrounded  by  two  ditches   and 
ramparts  and  rises  some  thirteen  feet  above  its  encircling  fosse. 
Connected  with  it  by  means  of  its  outer  rampart  is  a  large  oval, 
raised,  and  rath-like  enclosure.     The  late  Mr.  Petrie  in  his  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Tara  Hill  identified  these  earthworks  as  the 
Forradh  and  Teach  Cormaic  of  the  topographical  poem  of  Cuan 
O'Lochain,  who  died  in  1024,  and  the  identification  admits  of 
definite  proof;    so  that  upon  an  historic  site  we  find  a  moated 
mound  which  has  been  topographically  described  in  a  pre-Norman 
poem.     The  great  motte  and  bailey  earthwork  of  Kathkeltair  at 
Downpatrick  is  especially  interesting,  inasmuch  as  both  history 
and  archaeology  combine  in  determining  its   early  Irish  origin. 
Situated  in  marshy  ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the 
river  Quoile,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
it  is   evidently  the  monticulus  alluded  to  in  Jocelin's  Life  of  St, 
Patrick  ^ — unum  illorum,  in  loco  uhi  nunc  in  Dun  aedificata  est  Ecclesia 
Sancti  Patricii,  alterum  in  monticido  ticinoy  circumcluso palude  pelagi, 
Giraldus  ^  relates  how  John  de  Courcy  invaded  Ulster  with  a  force  of 
twenty-two  men-at-arms  and  three  hundred  others,  and  constructed 
a  fort  of  slight  materials  in  one  corner  of  the  city  of  Down,  from 
which  he  sallied  forth  to  meet  the  gathering  Irish — exili  municipio, 
quod  in  urhis  angulo  tenuiter  erexerat.     It  is  impossible  to  identify 
the  weak  fort  of  De  Courcy,  in  one  angle  of  the  city,  with  the  strong 

*  Qimrterly  Review,  no.  357,  p.  43. 

^  Topogr.  Hibern.  (0pp.  v.),  p.  182,  Kolls  Series. 

*  Cap.  xxxvii.    Paris,  1624. 

''  Expugn.  Hibern.  {0pp.  v.)  lib.  ii.  cap.  xvii.  pp.  339  f. 
VOL.  XX. — NO.  LXXX.  Z  Z 
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fort  of  Kathkeltair,  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  positive  evidence 
of  Jocelin  and  the  negative  testimony  of  Giraldus,  supported  by 
the  character  of  the  earthwork  itself,  with  its  triple  ramparts  and 
circuitous  entries,  all  point  to  its  Celtic  origin. 

(b)  These  fortifications  occur  in  an  infinite  variety,  both  as  to 
form  and  size,  covering  in  some  instances  an  area  of  many  acres, 
as    at   Thetford,    where   the  mound  rises  to  a    height  of  nearly 
100  ft.  and  has  a  triple  fosse  and  double  rampart,  whilst  in  others 
they  are  contained  within  a  space  of  less  than  two  acres,  as  in  the 
motte  and  bailey  earthwork  at  Woolstaston,  Shropshire,  where  the 
mound  only  attains  the  height  of  10  ft.     The  labour  entailed  in  their 
construction  must  have  varied  greatly.     Their  position  too  does 
not  always,  by  any  means,  indicate  the  invader's  distrust  of  his 
neighbours,  for  numbers  are  to  be  found  in  the  centre  of  villages 
and  in  close  proximity  to  the  church.     This  relationship  of  the 
motte  or  motte  and  bailey  to  the  village  church  may  throw  some 
light  upon  the  subject  under  consideration.     It  is  known  that  the 
lord   of  the   district,   whether    Saxon    thegn    or   Norman  baron, 
frequently  erected    a  church  in   the   immediate    vicinity    of  his 
dwelling,^  and  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  the  site  of  the  present  rural  church  is  also  that  upon 
which  its  Saxon  predecessor  stood.     This  can  be  proved  in  the 
case  of  a  large  number  of  churches  which  contain  Saxon  features. 
If  in  a  village  of  known  Saxon  antiquity  the  motte  or  motte  and 
bailey  is  found  in  the   immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  church, 
and  if,  in  addition,  this  church  presents  Saxon  features,  we  have 
circumstantial  and  relative  evidence  of  its  pre-Conquest  date.     It 
may  indeed  be  maintained  that  the  Norman  invader  may  have 
erected  his  motte  on  the  site  of  the  Saxon  stronghold.     But  that 
this   was    not    invariably  the    case  is  proved  by  the  interesting 
examples  of  Earl's  Barton  and  North  Elmham.     The  late  Saxon 
tower  of  Earl's  Barton  stands,  as  can  be  proved  by  measurement, 
upon  a  site  which  was  once  occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  ditch  and 
enceinte  of  the  partially   destroyed  moated    mound   which    rises 
immediately  from  its  north-western  side.     The  motte  must  there- 
fore necessarily  be  of  pre-Conquest  date.     It  may  indeed  be  urged 
that  the  mound  is  in  origin  sepulchral ;    but  in  the   absence   of 
spade  work  this  cannot  be  demonstrated.     Of  one  fact,  however, 
we  may  be  certain,  that  the  portion  of  the  mound  which  was  not 
destroyed  for  the  erection  of  the  Saxon  tower  is  defensive  in  its 
character.     At  North  Elmham  a  portion  of  the  bailey  has  been 
cleared  away  for  the  erection  of  a  Saxon  church  of  the  basilican 
type.     The  Saxon  portions  of  this  ruin  are  probably  of  two  periods, 
an  early  foundation  of  massive  carr  stones  and  a  later  tenth-century 
superstructure.     Whether   this  portion  of  the  earthwork  was  re- 

«  Bede,  Hist.  Eccles.  v.  4  and  5  ;  Round,  Archaeologia,  Iviii.  p.  319,  note. 
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moved  for  the  erection  of  the  earlier  church,  or  only  for  its  tenth- 
century  restoration,  as  has  been  contended,^  is  immaterial  to  the 
point  at  issue ;  for,  whichever  view  is  taken,  we  have  undoubted 
evidence  of  the  removal  of  a  part  of  a  motte  and  bailey  earthwork 
for  the  express  purpose  of  erecting  a  Saxon  church. 

The   trend   of  recent   antiquarian   opinion,  reflected   in   Mrs. 
Armitage's  paper,  in  the  direction  of  regarding  the  hurhs  of  Alfred, 
Ethelfleda,  and  Edward  as  invariably  fortified  towns  or  settlements 
does  not   appear   to    have  historical   warrant.      The   term   burh 
signified  any  defensive  position,  small  or  large,  ranging  from  the 
six-hundred  man's  house  to  the  large  fortified  town  or  camp.     It 
might  well  therefore  have  been  applied  to  forts  of  the  motte  and 
bailey  type.     This  application  appears  to  survive  in  the  name  of 
the  mound  at  Earl's  Barton— Bury  or  Berry  Mount.      The  field  in 
which  it  stands  is  called  Bury  or  Berry  Field ;  and  this  is  found 
also  at  Towcester  and  other  places.^^    The  extension  of  the  term  hm^h 
from   the   fortified   house  to  the   fortified  group   of  houses  was 
gradual.     But  in  the  Laws  of  Alfred,  and  therefore  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  6z6r/i-building  age  of  the  Chronicle,  the  term  was 
used  in  the  sense  of  fortified  house.     Asser  also  refers  to  castles  or 
forts  in  contradistinction  to  cities  and   towns.*  ^     Mrs.   Armitage 
contends  that  an  examination  of  the  burhs  built  by  Edward  and 
Ethelfleda  shows  that  we  never  find  a  moated  mound  on  these 
sites,  unless  a  Norman  castle-builder  has  been  at  work  subsequently. 
Let  us  examine  a  few  sites.      The  motte  in  the  oval-oblong  en- 
closure at  Castle  Hill,  near  Bakewell,  may  to  this  day  be  described 
in  the  words  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  a.  924,  as  being  '  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bakewell.'     It  is  separated  from  the  town  and 
church — with  its  pre-Norman  cross  and  other  Saxon  remains — by 
the  river  Wye.     A  reference  to  the  Chronicle  makes  it  clear  tliat 
Edward  did  not  entrench  the  town  of  Bakewell,  but  that  he  con- 
structed and  manned  a  fort  in  its  vicinity.      So  too  Florence  of 
Worcester  states  that  he  placed  some  stout  soldiers  in  it.     Inde 
cum  exercitu  ad  Beadecanweallan  pro/ectus,  non  longe  ah  ea  urhem 
construxit,  et  in  ilia  milites  viribus  robustos  posuit    (a.   921).      In 
translating  the  to'/i  of  the  Chronicle  by  the  ha,tin  urbs  Florence 
no   doubt  gave  the  term  bu7'h  its  contemporary  meaning.     The 
entry,  however,  distinctly  points  to  the  construction  of  a  foi't  in 
contradistinction   to  a   town.     There  is  no  record  of  a   Norman 
castle  there.     The  name  of  the  site.  Castle  Hill,  is  no  evidence  of 
a  Norman  fortification,  the  term  castle  being   applied  to   many 
types  of  earthwork. 

»  See  the  Builder,  14  March  1903. 

'°  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  derivation  is  from  beorh  (berry,  berrow,  barrow). 
"  Plummer's  Alfred  the  Great,  p.  Ill ;  Asser  (ed.  Stevenson),  pp.  78,  79,  p.  331, 
note  91. 
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Both  the  Chronicle  (a.  921)  and  Florence  (a.  918)  have  two 
separate  entries  with  regard  to  the  fortification  of  Towcester  by 
Edward  the  Elder..  The  first  notice  records  the  construction  of 
the  hurh  or  city  and  the  second  relates  how  the  original  fortification 
was  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  It  is  suggested  that  the  stone 
wall  was  built  from  material  already  to  hand,  on  the  lines  of  the 
original  Eoman  enclosure.  There  is  no  record  of  the  occupation 
of  the  Towcester  motte  by  Normans.  Notice  of  a  mill  and  a  lord's 
oven  is  all  that  can  be  found,  but  these  cannot  be  taken  as  proofs 
of  a  Norman  occupation,  as  both  are  undoubtedly  of  Saxon  age. 

At  Eddisbury   a  knoll   at   the  south-eastern   extreme  of  the 
enclosure  forms  a  natural  keep.     The  instances  of  Maldon  and 
Witham  cannot  be  called  upon  to  prove  the  non-existence  of  mottes 
upon  the  unaltered  sites  of  the  hurhs  of  Edward  the  Elder,  for  they 
have  been  so  defaced  as  to  render  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  their 
original  character  impossible.     The  Great  Eastern  Eailway  passes 
through  the  heart  of  the  fortress  of  Witham,  and  the  site  of  the 
camp  at  Maldon  was  partly  built  upon  even  in  the  days  of  Salmon 
(1740).      Here  a  motte  may  have  stood  in  one  angle  of  the  en> 
closure,  as  at  Wareham.      Mr.  A.  E.  Fitch  in  his  description  of 
Maldon  can  only  say,  *  The  site  of  this  Saxon  camp  can  still  be 
faintly  traced.'  ^^    Strutt  ^^  thus  describes  the  fortresses  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  :   they  '  raised  the  whole  surface  of  their  station  above  the 
common  level  of  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  a  keep  or  low  flat  hill ; ' 
and  in  his  illustration  of  Witham   he  shows  a  low,  flat-topped, 
circular  mound,  with  parapet,  fosse,  and  rampart.     Mr.  I.  C.  Gould  ^^ 
states  that  the  original  fort  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  large 
enclosure  of  about  400  by  350  yards,  with  an  inner  w^ard  or  keep 
of  200  by  175  yards.     The  inner  rampart  rises  from  a  base  about 
10  ft.  above  the  surrounding  enclosure.     Although  of  large  dimen- 
sions it  is  evident  that  the  original  earthwork  of  Witham  approxi- 
mated more  nearly  to  the  moated  mound  type  of  fortification  than 
to  that  of  a  simple  enclosure.     Again,  at  Laughton-en-le-Morthen 
there  is  a  motte  and  bailey  earthwork  in  close  proximity  to  the 
church,  which  contains  Saxon  features.     There  are  also  remains 
of  a  second  court,  which  probably  enclosed  the  church.     Here  on 
the  one  hand  we  have  no  record  of  a  Norman  castle,  whilst  on  the 
other  Domesday  states  that  *  here  Earl  Edwin  had  his  hall.' ^'^ 
Bearing  in  mind  the  second  enclosure  referred  to  above,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  Saxons  undoubtedly  recognised  the  necessity  of 
providing  the  church  with  some  method  of  defence,  as  evidenced 

^^  Victoria  County  History  of  Essex,  p.  287. 

•3  Manners,  Customs,  &c.,  p.  24,  1775. 

**  Victoria  County  History  of  Essex,  p.  288. 

'^  The  term  hall  was  applied  in  Domesday  in  the  widest  sense,  embracing  on  the 
one  side  the  house  of  the  lesser  thegn  and  on  the  other  the  manor  itself  (D.  B.  i.  263, 
i*  337  b,  ii.  408  b). 
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by  the  placing  of  lonely  churches,  such  as  St.  Mary's,  Dover, 
Eeculver,  m  Kent,  and  St.  Peters-on-the-Wall,  Essex,  within  Eoman 
enclosures. 

With  reference  to  the  town  of  Wareham,  Mrs.  Armitage  cites 
a  notice  from  Domesday,^^  mentioning  the  destruction  of  seventy- 
three  houses  since  the  time  of  Hugh  the  sheriff,  which  on  the  face 
of  it  appears  to  imply  demolition  for  a  castle  site.  But  when  the 
Domesday  of  Wareham  is  read  as  a  whole  we  find  that  T.E.E. 
there  were  338  houses,  whilst  at  the  time  of  the  survey  203  of 
these  were  ruined,  destroyed,  or  waste.  A  destruction  so  extensive 
cannot  be  attributed  to  demolition  for  a  castle  site.  Some  other 
factor  must  have  been  at  work.  An  entry  with  regard  to  Lincoln 
affords  a  probable  explanation.  In  vindication  of  the  sheriff  we 
are  told  that  the  remaining  seventy- four  houses  which  are  waste 
without  the  limits  of  the  castle  are  not  so  as  the  result  of  the 
oppression  of  the  sheriff  or  his  servants,  but  by  misfortune,  poverty, 
and  fire.^^  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  calls  Wareham  a  fortress  of 
the  West  Saxons  (a.  876).  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
any  definite  record  of  a  Norman  castle  at  Wareham  is  forthcoming, 
as  distinguished  from  Corfe. 

The  statement  that  the  motte  and  bailey  plan  is  still  apparent 
in  the  ruins  of  Montgomery  Castle  is  open  to  question.  The 
castle  stands  upon  a  ridge  which  is  divided  by  three  ditches, 
quarried  in  the  rock,  into  four  wards,  or  platforms.  All  these  wards, 
with  the  exception  of  the  third,  which  occupies  a  dip  in  the  ground, 
are  of  approximately  the  same  height,  and  the  first  and  second  may 
quite  as  justifiably  be  described  as  mottes  as  the  fourth  ward,  which 
was  probably  the  site  upon  which  the  keep  stood.  It  is  strange 
that  such  a  ground  plan  should  have  been  described  by  Mrs. 
Armitage  as  conforming  to  the  true  motte  and  bailey  type.  More- 
over so  far  as  Montgomery  is  concerned  no  such  appeal  is  necessary 
for  the  support  of  her  theory,  for  there  is  clear  evidence  not  only 
that  the  fortification  of  Henry  III  was  a  new  castle  but  also  that  it 
occupied  a  new  site.  Thus  a  writ  of  22  Nov.  1223  relates  to  the 
chapel  '  in  the  new  castle.'  A  charter  of  1227  alludes  to  *  William 
the  parson  of  New  Montgomery.'  ^^  A  charter  of  Hubert  de  Burgh 
to  the  burgesses  makes  specific  mention  of  Old  and  New  Montgomery, 
and  of  the  new  bailey,  which  reached  from  the  road  to  Bedevin 
(Cydewen)  to  the  earl's  castle.  The  earl  retains  the  homages  and 
services  of  Kichard  Launce,  Thomas  de  Kevilok,  William  Saye,  &c., 
as  regarded  their  lands  in  Old  Montgomery;  but  these  tenants  were 
to  share  in  the  lands,  merchant  guilds,  &c.,  allowed  to  the  other 
burgesses.'^  Within  one  mile  of  the  present  town  is  the  motte 
and  bailey  earthwork  known  as  Hendomen,  or  *  the  old  mound.' 

'«  Ante,  vol.  xix.  p.  227.  ''  D.  B»  i.  33  b. 

•^  Rot.  Clmrt.  11  Hen.  Ill,  p.  2,  m.  6.  '»  Ihid.  13  Hen.  IH,  p.  1,  m.  2. 
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It  is  now  locally  called  the  Old  Castle,  and  is  probably  the  castrum 
which  Domesday  records  as  having  been  erected  by  Roger  de  Mont- 
gomery. 

The  demolition  of  houses  in  connexion  with  the  building  of 
Norman  castles  has  too  readily  been  assumed  to  imply  clearance 
for  a  new  castle  site.  Whilst  this  explanation  is  no  doubt  true  to  some 
extent,  other  and  equally  important  factors  were  probably  at  work. 
Thus  the  extension  of  the  original  area  of  an  old  fortification  would 
account  for  some  of  the  instances  better  than  the  clearance  of  a 
complete  site  for  a  new  castle.  Again,  the  castles  of  the  Conquest 
being  almost  invariably  wooden  structures,  and  liable  to  accidental 
or  intentional  fire  from  the  surrounding  hoases,  an  open  space 
was  of  paramount  importance.  Further,  houses,  when  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  fortification,  might  be  used  for  siege 
purposes.  This  necessary  demolition  of  neighbouring  houses  had 
evidently  been  neglected  in  the  cases  of  the  earlier  Norman  castles 
at  York,  for  Florence  (a.  1069)  relates  how  the  Normans,  who 
garrisoned  the  forts,  set  fire  to  the  adjacent  houses,  fearing  that  they 
might  be  of  service  to  the  Danes  in  filling  up  the  ditches.  Finally, 
the  encroachment  of  the  dwellings  of  the  people  upon  the  area  of 
ancient  fortifications  was  an  undoubted  fact.  Twenty-three  houses 
are  noticed  in  Domesday  as  being  in  the  town  ditch  at  Nottingham.^^ 
Five  houses  are  stated  to  be  in  the  city  ditch  at  York.^^  Where  the 
earthen  walls  of  a  city  were  no  longer  maintained  in  a  state  of 
efficient  defence  it  would  appear  probable  that  the  citadel  within 
its  gates  was  similarly  neglected. 

One  point  stands  out  in  bold  relief  in  connexion  with  the  de- 
struction of  houses  noted  in  Domesday,  and  it  is  the  great  disparity 
in  the  numbers  of  dwellings  laid  waste  at  various  places.  This 
can  hardly  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  demolition 
was  invariably  due  to  clearance  for  a  motte  and  bailey  earthwork. 
Mrs.  Armitage  evidently  appreciates  this  difficulty,  for  in  the  case 
of  Stamford,  where  only  five  mansiones  were  laid  waste,  we  are  told 
that  a  passage  from  the  Domesday  of  Nottingham  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  a  mansion  was  a  group  of  houses.^^  However  true  this 
may  have  been  in  the  particular  instance  of  Nottingham,  it  is 
certain  that  the  word  mansio  cannot  always  be  rendered  in  this 
definite  sense,  for  we  find  in  the  Domesday  of  Lincoln  and 
Stamford  that  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  are  almost  invariably 
described  as  mansiones.  Where  an  exception  to  this  rule  occurs 
we  generally  find  mansio  equated  with  domus,  notably  in  the 
double  entries  relating  to  the  three  houses  of  Gilbert  de  Gand  and 
the  house  of  the  countess  Judith.^^  It  may  be  noted  that  Mrs. 
Armitage,  whilst   assuming   the   composite  character  of  the  five 

'^«  D.  B.  i.  280.  2'  J&w?.  i.  298. 

22  Ante,  vol.  xix.  p.  434,  n.  90  -^  D.  B.  i.  336. 
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mansiones  at  Stamford,  does  not  adopt  this  view  when  deaUng 
with  the  166  mansiones  destroyed  at  Lincoln  propter  castellum, 
but  renders  mansio  simply  as  a  house  in  her  translation  of  this 
passage.  T.  Davies  Pryce. 


I  AM  obliged  to  reply  with  great  brevity  to  Mr.  Davies  Pryce' s 
remarks  on  my  papers,  and  if  this  brevity  should  seem  to  amount 
to  curtness  I  must  beg  Mr.  Pryce  to  assign  it  to  the  exigencies  of 
space.  First,  as  to  his  contention  that  the  Saxons  had  private 
castles :  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  bring  forward  absolutely  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  English  never  constructed  any  private 
castles  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  evidence  which  we  have  makes  it  highly  improbable.  What  has 
chiefly  led  me  to  this  belief  is  the  contrast  between  Saxon  history 
in  the  Confessor's  reign  and  the  same  period  in  the  history  of 
Normandy.  If  any  Saxons  had  private  castles,  certainly  we  should 
expect  Earl  Godwin  and  his  sons  to  have  had  them.  But  there  is 
no  mention  of  a  castle  in  the  account  given  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  of  the  revolt  of  Godwin  and  his  sons,  except  of  the  castles 
belonging  to  the  Norman  favourites  of  the  Confessor.  Compare  the 
history  of  Normandy  during  the  same  period  ;  there  everything 
turns  on  the  castles  and  they  are  mentioned  on  every  page.  Nor 
can  their  absence  from  Anglo-Saxon  history  be  a  mere  omission  of 
the  chroniclers,  because  when  we  get  to  the  times  of  William  I  and 
his  sons  the  mention  of  castles  becomes  frequent,  and  we  find  all 
the  struggles  in  England  turning  upon  them.  I  am  therefore  led 
to  the  belief  that  the  paucissima  castella  spoken  of  by  Ordericus 
(if  they  refer  to  private  castles  at  all)  refer  to  those  built  by  the 
Norman  favourites  :  such  as  the  castle  at  Hereford,  and  Richard's, 
Pentecost's,  Hugh's,  and  Robert's  castles ;  there  may  have 
been  more.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  they  appear  as  things 
most  unpopular,  and  presumably  new.^  The  Normans,  however, 
Mr.  Pryce  says,  did  not  invariably  employ  the  motte  type  of  fortir 
fication.  Probably  not ;  my  own  opinion  is  that  this  form  was  not 
introduced  till  the  eleventh  century ;  but  that  it  was  the  prevailing 
type  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  is  sufficiently  proved, 
I  venture  to  think,  by  the  table  given  in  my  paper. 

The  wide  diffusion  of  the  motte  castle  in  western  Europe  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  any  objection  to  its  having  originated  in 
Normandy,  though  the  country  of  its  birth  may  be  still  an  open 
question.  Ducange  thought  it  was  first  invented  in  Flanders. 
But  that  the  Normans  were  the  greatest  soldiers  of  the  eleventh  and 

Professor  Toller  writes :  '  Castell,  in  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  writings,  means  a 
village  or  town ;  it  gets  the  meaning  of  castle  only  after  Norman  influence  has  been 
at  work.' 
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twelfth  centuries  can  hardly  be  disputed.  General  Kohler  says, 
'  The  Normans  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  restorers  of  the  art  of  war, 
which  had  hitherto  slumbered,  and  had  not  got  beyond  a  mere 
groping  in  the  dark.  ...  Of  great  importance  was  the  systematic 
establishment  of  castles  in  conquered  lands,  as  in  Lower  Italy  and 
England.  .  .  .  Boemund  was  the  inheritor  and  continuator  of  the 
Norman  experience,  and  imparted  it  to  the  princes  who  took  part 
in  the  first  crusade,  who  repeatedly  chose  him  for  their  chief.'  ^ 
Now  as  castles  on  the  motte  and  bailey  plan  were  certainly  built  in 
Palestine  during  the  first  crusade,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  know- 
ledge of  this  kind  of  fortification  was  thus  diffused  among  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  which  were  not  under  direct  Norman 
influence,  but  whose  princes  may  have  taken  part  in  the  crusade  ? 
At  any  rate  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  leading  German  and  Scandi- 
navian investigators  that  this  type  of  earthwork  belongs  to  the 
feudal  period.  *  They  are  the  oldest  personal  castles,'  says  Dr. 
Sophus  Miiller,  '  a  genuine  middle-age  phenomenon,  which  came 
with  the  new  relation  of  society  which  was  then  everywhere 
forming.'  ^  In  like  manner  General  Kohler  remarks  that  there  are 
no  motte  castles  in  Russia,  because  the  feudal  system  never  pene- 
trated there.  He  points  out  the  difference  between  the  ancient 
earthworks  of  Saxony  (some  of  which  had  citadels)  and  the  later 
ones  of  the  middle  ages,  the  former  being  calculated  for  the  needs 
of  a  tribe,  and  not  for  the  small  number  of  men  whom  a  feudal  lord 
had  at  his  disposal.''  Now  it  is  just  this  point,  that  the  motte  and 
bailey  castle  was  suited  to  the  feudal  and  not  to  the  tribal  stage  of 
society,  which  makes  it  a  priori  unlikely  that  there  were  castles  of 
this  type  either  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  or  Ireland  before  the 
coming  of  the  Normans. 

Before  dealing  with  the  instances  alleged  by  Mr.  Pryce  to  the 
contrary,  I  must  contest  his  statements  that  the  area  of  these  castles 
varies  infinitely  in  size,  and  that  their  position  in  the  centre  of 
villages  *does  not  always,  by  any  means,  indicate  the  invader's 
distrust  of  his  neighbours.'  My  table,  I  think,  has  proved  that  the 
area  of  these  castles  was  always  small,  three  acres  being  the  average, 
and  six  or  seven  acres  exceptionally  large  ;  and  as  to  the  other  point, 
my  argument  was  that  in  the  case  of  ivalled  tonus  the  castle  is 
generally  placed  outside.  The  object,  of  course,  was  to  insure 
communication  with  and  if  necessary  escape  into  the  country ;  but 
in  an  unwalled  village  this  escape  was  possible  anywhere.  I  now 
come  to  the  instances  given  by  Mr.  Pryce. 

North  Elmham.—l  have  visited  this  place,  and  think  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  earthwork  was  thrown  up  after  the  church  was  built. 
No  one  would  build  a  church  with  its  west  end  backing  into  an 

2  Die  Entwiclielung  des  Kriegswesens,  iii.  iii.  490.  ^  Voi'  Oldtid,  p.  648. 

•*  Die  Entwiclielung  des  Kriegswesens,  iii.  i.  382-7. 
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earth-bank.  Moreover  the  west  end  shows  traces  of  a  gap  in  the 
middle  which  has  been  filled  up  with  later  masonry,  and  which 
clearly  marks  the  site  of  a  west  door,  blocked  by  the  earthwork. 

EarVs  Barton. — Mr.  Pryce's  idea  that  the  Saxon  church  can  be 
proved  by  measurement  to  stand  upon  ground  which  was  once 
occupied  by  the  earthwork  is  founded  on  a  mistake.  In  the  restored 
plan  which  he  has  given  in  the  Builder  ^  he  has  drawn  the  whole 
earthwork  as  concentric,  the  motte  in  the  centre,  and  the  bailey 
equidistant  all  round  it.  But  such  a  type  of  motte  and  bailey  is 
almost  unknown.  I  say  almost,  lest  there  should  be  any  instance 
which  I  do  not  know  of,  but  in  the  only  two  apparent  instances 
which  I  do  know  of  in  England  it  can  be  proved  that  the  primitive 
castle  bailey  was  of  quite  another  form.  The  mound  is  invariably 
on  or  close  to  the  edge  of  the  court,  and  the  ditch  of  the  mound 
falls  into  the  ditch  of  the  bailey.^  That  this  was  the  case  at  Earl's 
Barton  is  clear  from  the  25-inch  ordnance  map,  which  shows  the 
earthwork  turning  round  towards  the  motte,  and  leaving  ample  room 
for  a  ditch  between  the  castle  and  the  church,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  Saxon  church  had  no  aisles. 

Toivcester  and  BakewelL—I  admitted  in  my  paper  for  the 
Scottish  antiquaries^  that  there  was  no  direct  evidence  for  a 
Norman  castle  at  these  two  places.  But  at  Towcester  we  know 
exactly  what  Edward's  work  was,  for  the  Chronicle  tells  us  that  he 
*  wrought  the  borough  with  a  stone  wall.'  ^  It  is  not  merely  anti- 
quarian opinion,  but  the  study  of  documents  which  has  led  to  the 
rejection  of  Mr.  Clark's  equation  of  hurhs  with  moites.  Alfred's 
translation  of  Orosius  shows  that  the  word  hurh  was  then  con- 
sidered the  proper  translation  of  civitas,  A  single  passage  in  the 
Laws  of  Alfred,  relating  to  hurh-bryce,  shows  that  its  primitive 
meaning  of  a,  fortified  endos2ire  was  still  in  use.  But  the  restora- 
tion of  so  many  city  walls  in  his  reign,  such  as  the  hurhs  of  London 
and  Worcester,  must  have  tended  to  appropriate  the  word  to 
fortified  towns,  which  is  clearly  its  most  frequent  signification  in 
later  Anglo-Saxon  history.^  With  regard  to  the  name  Berry  or 
Bury  Mount,  *  berry '  was  used  in  medieval  times  for  a  manorial 
court,  and  such  a  court  would  be  held  at  the  chief  seat  of  the  manor, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  name  Bury  mount  should 

*  Builder,  14  March  1903. 

«  This  is  abundantly  remarked  by  Mr.  Clark.  General  Kohler  says  that  the 
horseshoe  court  was  joined  to  one  side  of  the  motte,  and  had  the  advantage  of  giving 
the  citadel  immediate  communication  with  the  outside. 

^  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  1899-1900. 

^  '  Worhte  tha  burg  set  Tofeceastre  mid  stan  wealle '  (a.  921). 

"  Mr.  Pryce  says  that  Asser  '  refers  to  castles  or  forts  in  contradistinction  to  cities 
and  towns.'  The  swollen  rhetoric  of  Asser's  style  would  render  futile  any  attempt  to 
assign  a  rigid  meaning  to  his  words,  but  the  passage  alluded  to  (p.  91,  ed.  Stevenson), 
when  carefully  read,  contains  no  such  contradistinction. 
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be  attached  to  several  mottes.^"  Bakewell  is  the  soUtary  case 
which  presents  any  difficulties  to  my  theory.  But  the  difficulties 
lie  only  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  for  a  Norman  castle, 
though  the  names  Castle  Hill,  Castle  Field,  and  Warden  Court  do 
to  my  mind  constitute  some  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  castle, 
as  it  is  comparatively  rarely  that  the  words  Castle  Hill  are  used 
except  for  either  Eoman  or  Norman  remains.  In  any  case  these 
two  examples  where  direct  evidence  is  wanting  seem  to  me  scarcely 
sufficient  to  weigh  against  the  overwhelming  evidence  as  to  the 
Norman  origin  of  castles  in  England.  What  Edward  built  *  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bakewell '  was  an  urhs  and  not  a  private  castle, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  have  disappeared  as  com- 
pletely as  his  similar  urbs  at  Thelwall,  nor  that  a  Norman  castle 
should  have  been  built  at  the  important  manor  of  Bakewell,  which 
was  the  centre  of  jurisdiction  for  the  whole  Peak  district  in 
medieval  times. 

With  regard  to  Eddisbury,  MaJdon,  and  Witham,  I  know  those 
places  well :  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  anything  like  a  motte  at  any 
of  them.^^  Their  area  alone  proves  that  they  are  not  of  the  motte 
and  bailey  time.  Eddisbury  covers  about  twenty  acres,  Witham 
about  twenty-five,  Maldon  about  twenty-two.  These  are  the  areas 
of  Saxon  boroughs,  not  of  castles.  At  Eddisbury  there  are  the 
ruins  of  a  hunting  lodge  built  in  Edward  Hi's  reign,  at  one  end  of 
the  camp,  but  there  is  nothing  that  indicates  even  the  remains  of 
a  motte.  Of  Maldon  only  one  angle  is  left,  but  it  is  described  by 
Gough  in  his  additions  to  Camden's  Britannia  as  *  an  oblong  camp 
enclosing  about  twenty-two  acres ; '  he  makes  no  mention  of  a 
motte.  Witham  has  been  carefully  surveyed  by  Mr.  Spurrell,^^ 
whose  plan  shows  that  it  had  an  inner  area  enclosing  rather  more 
than  six  acres,  while  the  whole  area  covered  about  twenty-five.  This 
corresponds  with  the  description  given  by  Kohler  of  the  early 
German  fortifications,  about  which  he  notices  that  the  inner  area, 
which  he  supposes  to  have  been  intended  for  the  residence  of  the 
chief,  is  very  much  larger  than  that  of  the  citadels  of  later  castles. ^^ 
Mr.  Pryce  appears  to  have  looked  at  Strutt's  illustration  of 
Witham  without  referring  to  the  accompanying  letterpress,  or  he 
would  have  seen  that  the  measurements  given  by  Strutt  (probably 
much  less  accurate  than  those  of  Mr.  Spurrell)  work  out  to  rather 
more  than  five  acres,  an  impossible  size  for  a  motte  ;  the  very 
largest  mottes  known,  where  part  of  the  hill  is  natural,  do  not 
cover  more  than  two  acres.     Strutt,  whose  theory  of  Saxon  forti- 

'"  I  should  be  glad  to  know  Mr.  Pryce's  authority  for  the  statement  that  mill  soke 
and  oven  soke  are  undoubtedly  of  Saxon  age.  They  are  not  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
laws,  nor  in  Domesday  Book,  nor  in  the  Bectitudines. 

"  See  the  25-inch  ordnance  map.  '*^  Essex  Naturalist,  Jan.  1887. 

'^  Die  Entwickelung  des  Kriegswesens,  iii.  i.  380,  382. 
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fications  is  entirely  fanciful,  evidently  gives  only  the  inner  area  of 
Witham.  There  is  not  the  slightest  approximation  at  Witham  to 
the  type  of  the  motte  and  bailey  castle. 

Laughton  is  always  brought  forward  as  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  Saxon  castle,  because  Domesday  Book  says  that  Earl  Edwii^ 
had  a  hall  there,  and  because  it  now  has  a  fine  motte  and  bailey. 
But  I  think  no  one  can  examine  the  instances  in  which  *  halls  * 
are  mentioned  in  Domesday  without  being  convinced  that  halls 
and  mottes  have  no  connexion  whatever.  I  have  gone  through 
all  the  aulae  in  the  index,  and  have  found  that  there  are  often 
as  many  as  two,  three,  four,  and  even  five  aulae  in  one  place 
where  there  is  not  the  least  trace  of  an  earthwork.^^  In  Yorkshire 
seventeen  halls  are  mentioned,  but  at  none  of  these  places  is 
there  any  earthwork,  except  at  Laughton.  But  of  course  the 
halls  mentioned  are  only  a  tithe  of  the  halls  which  existed;  a 
hall  is  so  general  a  feature  of  a  manor  that  it  is  noted  as  ex- 
ceptional when  a  hall  does  not  exist.  It  is  impossible  that  there 
can  have  been  such  a  wholesale  destruction  of  mottes  as  would  be 
implied  if  these  halls  were  connected  with  such  earthworks.  Nor 
is  the  fact  that  the  motte  is  so  often  found  near  a  Saxon  church  of 
any  significance  as  to  its  dat^.  The  Norman  liked  to  have  a  church 
within  easy  reach.  The  mottes  of  Normandy  are  generally  not  far 
from  a  church.  Although  there  is  no  record  yet  found  of  a  Norman 
castle  at  Laughton  it  was  one  of  the  important  manors  of  the 
honour  of  Tickhill,  and  a  court  leet  and  a  court  baron  were  held 
there  twice  a  year. 

As  regards  Wareham  it  is  of  course  not  necessary  to  assume 
that  the  whole  of  the  destruction  of  houses  in  towns  recorded  in 
Domesday  was  for  castle  sites;  and  I  have  never  stated  positively 
that  these  destructions  were  for  castles,  unless  the  Survey  says  so. 
Mr,  Pryce  wishes  to  know  whether  there  is  any  definite  record  of  a 
castle  at  Wareham  as  distinguished  from  Corfe.  It  was  held  for 
Matilda,  captured  by  Stephen,  and  retaken  by  William  of  Gloucester. 
It  is  mentioned  in  several  of  the  pipe  rolls  of  John,  where  it  is 
certainly  not  Corfe  which  is  alluded  to,  as  that  castle  is  mentioned 
separately. 

Wales, — It  is  certain  that  the  Normans  penetrated  into  many 
districts  in  Wales  which  they  did  not  afterwards  hold ;  and  we 
have  good  ground  for  assuming  a  Norman  origin  for  the  mottes  in 
those  districts,  because  the  Welsh  chroniclers  themselves  assign 
the  building  of  castles  there  to  the  Normans.  Thus  the  author 
of  the  life  of  Gruffydd  ap  Cynan  states  that  Earl  Hugh  of  Chester 
built  a  castle  in  Anglesey  (Aberlleinog),  another  in  Carnarvon, 
another  in  Bangor,  another  in  Merioneth.     At  Aberlleinog  there 

'*  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  tells  me  that  he  has  done  the  same  thing  with  the  same 
result. 
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is  a  motte,  at  Carnarvon  distinct  traces  of  one,  and  the  castle  in 
Merioneth  may  be  one  of  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pryce  near 
Towyn.  In  Domesday  Eainald,  a  tenant  of  Earl  Eoger's,  is  said 
to  hold  Dernion,  in  Wales,  which  must  be  the  Castle  Dernio  of 
the  pipe  rolls  of  Henry  II.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  Kug,  at 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  Edeyrnion,  between  Corwen  and  Bala, 
where  there  still  is  a  motte  and  there  was  once  a  bailey.^^  The 
Normans  held  Kug  in  Earl  Hugh's  time,  for  it  was  to  that  place 
that  he  treacherously  enticed  Gruffydd.  William  II  invaded 
Gwynnedd  with  a  large  army,  '  and  pitched  his  camp  and  dwelt 
first  in  Mur  CastelL'  *  This  must  be  Castell  Tomen  y  Mur,  not 
far  from  Festiniog.  Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  William 
should  have  thrown  up  a  motte  inside  an  old  Eoman  station. 
But  in  what  part  of  Wales  are  mottes  most  numerous  ?  Certainly 
in  South  Wales,  which  was  conquered  at  an  early  date  by  the 
Norman,  and  consequently  swarms  with  mottes.  It  is  much  more 
probable  that  the  Welsh  princes,  who  frequently  intermarried  with 
the  Normans,  copied  the  motte  from  them  than  that  it  was 
independently  developed  in  a  tribal  community  to  which  it  was 
unsuited.^^  The  Welsh  have  no  word  for  motte y  except  tomen  and 
crug,  both  of  which  mean  tumulus  and  may  be  applied  to  barrows. 
There  is  a  motte  at  Aber,  locally  called  the  Mwd,  which  I  take  to 
be  the  Welsh  version  of  motte,  pointing  to  either  a  Norman  origin 
or  Norman  influence,  though  it  is  traditionally  said  to  be  the  site 
of  a  castle  of  Llewelyn  the  Great.^^ 

Ireland}^ — Giraldus  Cambrensis  never  once  uses  the  word 
moia,  though,  as  Mr.  Pryce  remarks,  his  frequent  references  to 
weak  forts  of  sods  and  stakes  are  capable  of  such  an  interpre- 
tation. But  it  is  putting  a  great  strain  on  his  words  to  translate 
fossata,  which  he  uses  when  describing  the  fortifications  which  he 
attributes  to  the  Danes,  by  mottes  or  motes.  Whatever  a  fossatum 
is,  it  obviously  is  not  a  motte.  The  simplest  explanation  of  the 
passage  cited  is  that  Giraldus  is  describing  the  primitive  forts  with 
which  Ireland  still  abounds ;  for  the  outline  of  these  great  forts  is 
generally  round  or  oval,  and  they  frequently  have  triple  ditches 
{fossata  infinita,  alta  nimis,  rotunda  quoque,  et  pleraque  trijdicia), 
A  triple  ditch,  though  not  unknown,  is  unusual  in  a  motte  and 
bailey  castle.  The  truth  is  that  the  evidence  of  Giraldus  is  altogether 
against  Mr.  Pryce's  contention.     He  expressly  says  that  the  Irish 


'*  Archaeologia  Cambrensis,  1887.  *  Ibid. 

'^  In  fact  the  Brut  y  Tywysogion  tells  us  of  six  castles  built  by  the  Welsh,  five  of 
which  are  certainly  of  the  motte  and  bailey  type,  but  none  of  them  earlier  than  1113. 

"  There  is  a  tower  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  and  traces  of  earthworks, 
which  more  probably  belong  to  Llewelyn's  time. 

'*  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Pryce  for  directing  my  attention  to  the  valuable 
papers  of  Mr.  Westropp  which  deal  with  this  subject. 
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did  not  cultivate  castles  ;  ^^  and  this  statement  is  confirmed  by  the 
whole  of  his  history  of  the  conquest,  as  well  as  by  the  well-known 
Irish  stories  of  the  rejection  of  castles  by  Irish  chieftains.  Giraldus 
never  tells  us  of  the  siege  of  an  Irish  castle.  When  the  Irish 
stand  a  siege,  it  is  in  a  walled  town,  and  in  a  town  which  has  been 
fortified,  not  by  themselves,  but  by  the  Danes. 

Mr.  Pryce  adduces  Tara  as  an  instance  of  the  moated  mound 
in  Ireland.  I  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  visiting  Tara,  but 
Wakeman's  and  the  ordnance  map  show  it  to  have  been  a  great 
collection  of  tumuli  and  earthen  rings,  which  suggest  sepulchral 
rather  than  defensive  purposes.^^  Dr.  Petrie,  indeed,  identified  these 
remains  with  places  of  residence  and  assembly  mentioned  in  a  poem 
of  the  eleventh  century ;  but  Mr.  Westropp  himself  has  some  severe 
words  on  the  evidence  which  satisfied  Dr.  Petrie  in  other  matters.^^ 
It  is  therefore  surprising  that  Mr,  Westropp  should  have  sanctioned 
the  identification  of  the  so-called  Eathkeltair  at  Downpatrick 
with  an  Irish  fort,  to  which  Mr.  Pryce  next  appeals.  In  Lewis's 
Topographical  Dictionary,  which  was  compiled  before  the  identifi- 
cations were  invented,  the  motte  outside  Downpatrick  is  called  a 
*  Danes'  fort,'  according  to  the  antiquarian  fancy  of  that  time,  and 
the  name  Kath-Keltair  is  given,  not  to  the  earthwork,  but  to  the 
town.  But  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Westropp  and  Mr.  Pryce  that 
Jocelin  of  Furness's  Life  of  St.  Patrick  written  in  the  twelfth 
century  furnishes  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  this  motte.  Jocelin's 
story  is  that  the  heathen  king  Leogaire  was  keeping  as  hostages 
the  sons  of  Dichu,  one  of  Patrick's  converts.  An  angel  carried 
away  these  hostages  from  their  prison,  and  bore  them  through  the 
air ;  *  and  he  left  one  of  them  in  a  place  in  Down,  where  is  now 
erected  the  church  of  St.  Patrick,  and  another  on  a  neighbouring 
hill  (monticuhis)  surrounded  by  a  marsh  of  the  sea ;  and  each  place 
is  called  to  this  day,  from  the  broken  chains,  Dun-da-leath-glas.* 
Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  only  thing  we  can  be  certain  about  in 
this  story  is  that  the  angel  did  not  carry  the  hostages  anywhere. 
Mr.  Westropp  and  Mr.  Pryce  have  both  suppressed  the  angel, 
perhaps  not  feeling  him  to  be  quite  respectable.  But  it  is  astonish* 
ing  that  the  mere  mention  of  a  little  hill  (monticulus),  in  an  obvious 
legend,  should  be  regarded  as  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  motte. 
However,  a  writer  in  the  Journal  of  the  Irish  Antiquaries  quotes 
from  a  manuscript  tract  in  the  Burgundian  library  in  Brussels  a 
passage  which  shows  that  the  legend  had  become  localised  in  quite 


'^  Hibernicus  enim  populus  castella  non  curat.  Silvis  namqiie  pro  castriSj 
paludibus  utitur  pro  fossatis  {Topogr.  Hibern.  p.  183). 

2"  The  mere  fact  that  we  have  two  tumuli  impinging  on  one  another  inside  the 
*  Rath-na-Eiogh  '  shows  that  it  is  not  the  mottes  of  a  castle  which  we  have  to  deal 
with  here, 

-'  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  xxxi.  635. 
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the  opposite  quarter  to  the  motte  of  Downpatrick.  It  says,  *  That 
little  hill  called  Dundalethglas,  from  which  Down  takes  its  name, 
is  outside  the  city  on  the  south-east.*  ^^  But  the  so-called  Rath- 
keltair  is  outside  the  city  to  the  north-west. 

The  real  history  of  this  motte  seems  simple  enough  when  we 
read  the  story  in  Giraldus  of  the  conquest  of  Ulster  by  John  de 
Courcy.  Downpatrick  was  a  city  which  had  been  walled  by  the 
Danes.  De  Courcy  entered  it  without  opposition,  having  surprised 
the  Irish  king  Dunlef.  But  in  less  than  eight  days  Dunlef  returned 
with  a  force  of  11,000  men, 

John,  seeing  the  hostile  force  quickly  approaching  the  city,  though 
he  had  only  a  small  but  very  brave  band  with  him,  thought  it  preferable 
to  sally  forth  and  attack  the  enemy  in  the  open  rather  than  to  be  shut 
up  by  them  in  a  feeble  fortification  which  he  had  thrown  up  in  a  slight 
manner  in  an  angle  of  the  city,  and  to  be  starved  to  death.'-^^ 

In  other  words,  De  Courcy  had  not  had  time  to  build  a  proper 
castle,  whether  of  stone  or  wood,  but  he  had  erected  a  hasty 
zereba  across  an  angle  of  the  city  walls.  Probably  he  afterwards 
built  the  motte  and  bailey  outside  the  city  (the  favourite  Norman 
situation  for  a  castle),  and  probably  this  is  the  castle  mentioned 
by  the  Four  Masters.  At  a  later  period  (as  so  often  happened  in 
England)  a  castle  appears  to  have  been  built  ivithin  the  city,  near 
St.  Margaret's  Church  ;  this  castle  was  of  stone,  and  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  motte,  which  soon  became  the  prey  of  legend. 
The  dun  of  the  mythical  hero  Keltair  had  probably  perished  long 
before  the  time  of  De  Courcy — if  it  ever  existed. 

Finally,  on  what  theory  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact,  abun- 
dantly admitted  on  all  hands,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  mottes  of  Ireland  are  found  within  the  limits  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  pale  ?  Ella  S.  Armitage. 

[Mr.  Pryce  desires  us  to  state  that  he  spoke  not  of  Earl's  Barton  church 
but  only  of  its  '  late  Saxon  tower,'  and  made  no  mention  of  a  bailey,  of 
which,  he  says,  no  evident  traces  exist.  The  plan  referred  to  in  the  Builder 
*  simply  shows  the  probable  outline  of  the  restored  mound  with  its  deep 
ditch  and  scarp.'  He  did  not  adduce  Tara  as  an  instance  of  a  moated 
mound :  his  words  are,  *  Within  the  circle  of  the  Rath  na  Riogh  at  Tara 
is  a  large  moated  mound.'  The  little  hill  to  the  south-east  of  Down 
could  not,  Mr.  Pryce  maintains,  be  the  monticulus  of  Jocelin,  as  it  would 
be  far  removed  from  the  sea  and  *  the  marsh  of  the  sea.'  It  was  the 
reference  to  the  marsh  of  the  sea  and  not  merely  the  word  monticulus 
which  led  him  to  assert  the  identification  with  Rathkeltair. — Ed. 
E,  H,  B.] 

"  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  1892,  p.  339. 
"^^  Expugnatio  Hibernica,  p.  340. 
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*  An  Unknown  Charter  of  Liberties' 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  J.  H.  Bound  printed  in  this  Keview  a  document 
which  he  entitled  '  An  Unknown  Charter  of  Liberties.'  ^  The  date 
and  the  signification  which  he  ascribed  to  this  *  charter '  have 
been  challenged  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Prothero,^  by  Mr.  Hubert  Hall,^ 
and  more  recently  by  Mr.  McKechnie  in  his  monograph  on  the 
Great  Ct^arter.^  There  are,  therefore,  four  rival  theories  in  the 
field.  Mr.  Bound  suggests  that  his  document — which  we  will 
callX — represents  a  charter  granted  to  the  northern  barons  in 
1213.  Mr.  Prothero  regards  it  as  a  draft  settlement  proposed  by 
the  king  early  in  1215,  but  rejected  by  the  barons.  Mr.  Hall  thinks 
it  is  the  work  of  a  forger;  that  it  purports  to  be  John's  corona- 
tion charter,  produced  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  the  invasion 
by  Louis  of  France ;  and  that  it  is  made  up  of  excerpts  from  four 
genuine  charters — that  of  Henry  I,  the  reissues  of  Magna  Carta 
in  1216  and  1217,  and  the  Forest  Charter  of  1217.  Finally  Mr. 
McKechnie  makes  the  tentative  suggestion  that  in  X  we  have  a 
copy  of  the  schedule  which  the  barons  sent  to  the  king  from 
Brackley  at  or  before  Easter  1215.^ 

We  find  it  difficult  to  accept  any  one  of  these  theories.  The 
internal  evidence  afforded  by  X  appears  to  be  against  them.  With 
regard  to  Mr.  Hall's  suggestions  we  may  remark  that,  even  if  the 
document  is  an  attempt  to  forge  a  charter,  it  cannot  have  been 
fabricated  in  the  manner  and  for  the  motive  which  he  suggests. 
We  admit  that  X,  §  8,  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  scutage  clause  in 
the  Great  Charter  of  1217  ;  also  that  Z,  §  12,  is  equivalent  to  the 
best  known  clause  of  the  Forest  Charter. 

X  Great  Charter  of  1217. 

§8.  Et  si  scutagium  evenerit  in         §44.  Scutagiumdeceterocapiatur 
terra  una  marca  argenti  capietur     sicut  capi  consuevit  tempore  regis 
de  feodo  militis ;   et  si  gravamen     Henrici  avi  nostri. 
exercitus  contigerit,  amplius  capere- 
tur  consilio  baronum  regni. 

Forest  Charter  of  1217. 

§  12.  Et  concede  ne  homo  perdat         §  10.  NuUus    de  cetero  amittat 
pro  pecude  vitam  nee  membra.  vitam  vel  membra  pro  venatione 

nostra. 

'  Ante,  vol.  viii.  p.  288,  1893.  Mr.  Round  used  a  Record  Office  transcript.  In 
vol.  ix.  p.  328  will  be  found  a  collation  (by  M.  B6mont)  of  the  original  document  in  the 
Tr^sor  des  Chartes. 

^  Vol.  ix.  p.  117,  1894.  »  Vol.  ix.  p.  326. 

*  Magna  Carta,  p.  202,  &c.  (1905). 

*  Wendover,  iii.  298.  For  discussions  of  the  exact  date  see  Miss  Norgate,  John 
Lackland,  p.  227,  and  Sir  J.  Ramsay,  Angevin  Empire,  p.  470. 
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But  in  each  case  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  wording 
of  the  two  parallel  clauses,  and  nothing  suggests  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  case  of  copying.  On  the  other  hand  Z,  §  4,  follows 
the  Articuli  or  the  Great  Charter  of  1215,  not  the  corresponding 
concession  of  1217,  which  is  more  restricted;  and  Z,  §  11,  cor- 
responds to  a  clause  in  the  Articuli  and  the  Great  Charter  of 
1215,  which  is  absent  from  the  Great  Charter  of  1216,  also  from 
that  of  1217  : 


X 

§  4.  Si  foemina  sit  haeres 
terrae,  debeo  earn  maritare, 
consilio  generis  sui,  ita  non 
sit  disparagiata. 

§  11.  Et  si  aliquis  homi- 
num  meorum  moriatur, 
qui  ludaeis  debeat,debitum 
non  usurabit  quamdiu 
haeres  eius  sit  infra 
aetatem. 


Articuli. 

§  3.  Ut  haeredes  ita 
maritentur  ne  disparagen- 
tur  et  per  consilium  pro- 
pinquorum  de  consangui- 
nitate  sua.^ 

§  34.  Si  quis  mutuo  ali- 
quid  acceperit  a  ludeis  plus 
vel  minus  et  moriatur  .  .  . 
debitum  non  usurabit 
quamdiu  haeres  fuerit  infra 
aetatem.'^ 


Great 

Charters  of 

1216a?jcZ1217. 

§  6.  Haeredes 
maritentur 
absque  dispara- 
gatione. 
[Wanting.] 


Mr.  Hall,  therefore,  does  not  supply  his  forger  with  an 
adequate  stock  of  materials.  Moreover  the  facts  of  chronology  are 
against  Mr.  Hall.  The  Forest  Charter  of  Henry  III  was  issued,  as 
we  know  from  the  Durham  text,  on  6  Nov.  1217.  The  Great  Charter 
of  the  same  year  was  issued  about  the  same  time,  ])ost  jestum 
MichaeliSf  according  to  the  Waverley  Annals,  in  any  case  not  earlier 
than  the  treaty  of  Lambeth  (11  Sept.  1217).  But  after  the  treaty 
of  Lambeth  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for  the  fabrication 
of  documents  to  support  the  title  of  Louis.  The  French  prince 
renounced  at  Lambeth  all  his  claims  to  the  throne  of  England. 
We  submit  that  the  onus  of  proof  lies  upon  those  who  regard  X 
as  a  forgery.  If  it  be  not  a  forgery  we  must  date  it  as  belonging 
to  the  reign  of  John ;  so  much  is  clearly  implied  by  the  scribe's 
preamble,  Haec  consequentia  concedit  rex  lohannes,  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  preamble  to  the  *  Articuli  Baronum  : '  Ista  sunt 
capitula  quae  Barones  petunt  et  dominus  Rex  concedit. 

We  now  pass  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  McKechnie.  Assuming  that 
X  is  a  formal  statement  of  grievances  presented  to  the  king  at  an 
important  crisis,  he  has  to  explain  the  very  peculiar  form  of  the 
document.  Beginning  in  the  third  person  {concedit  rex  Johannes), 
it  immediately  passes  into  the  first  person  singular  {deheo  ei 
reddere,  &c.)     Mr.  McKechnie  explains  the  use  of  the  first  person 


«  Cf.  Great  Charter  of  1215,  §  6. 


Cf.  ibid,  §  10. 
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with  some  ingenuity.  The  Brackley  schedule,  he  remarks,  was 
presented  with  a  demand  that  it  should  be  instantly  sealed ;  ^  it 
would,  therefore,  naturally  take  the  form  of  a  draft  charter.  But 
the  Articuli  were  similarly  presented  with  a  demand  that  they 
should  be  sealed,  and  the  Articuli  are  not  in  the  form  of  a  charter. 
Again,  it  is  difficult,  especially  on  comparison  of  the  Articuli  with 
Z,  to  believe  that  the  latter  was  a  formal  statement  on  the  part 
of  the  barons.  It  is  too  clumsy ;  the  language  (e.g.  in  §  12)  is 
too  untechnical ;  however  great  the  haste  of  the  barons,  they 
would  have  produced  a  composition  of  a  more  workmanlike 
character. 

"We  believe,  however,  that  Mr.  McKechnie  and  Mr.  Prothero 
are  nearer  to  the  truth  than  Mr.  Eound  when  they  reject  his  date 
of  1213  and  adopt  that  of  1215.  The  scribe  of  X  prefaces  his  list 
of  concessions  with  a  copy  of  the  charter  of  Henry  I  and  with  a 
note :  Haec  est  carta  Regis  Ilenrici  per  quam  barones  qiiaerunt 
lihertates.  Now  the  first  mention  of  this  charter  in  connexion  with 
the  grievances  of  the  opposition  is  in  Wendover's  account  of  the 
St.  Albans  meeting  of  4  Aug.  1213  ;  but  the  first  recorded  occasion 
on  which  the  barons  made  the  charter  the  basis  of  their  demands 
was  6  Jan.  1215,  when  they  came  in  full  armour  to  the  king's 
court  at  the  New  Temple  and  insisted  that  the  concessions  of 
Henry  I  should  be  confirmed.  In  the  interval  between  these  two 
dates  the  barons  had  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  defend  the 
charter,  but,  so  far  as  we  know  from  the  chronicles,  had  not 
negotiated  on  the  subject  with  the  king.  For  these  reasons  it 
seems  that  6  Jan.  1215  must  be  our  terminus  a  quo  for  the  date  of 
X.  Mr.  Prothero  and  Mr.  McKechnie  assume  that  it  is  prior  in 
time  to  the  Articuli.  The  copy  through  which  the  Articuli  are 
known  to  us  is  a  fair  copy,  which  appears  to  have  been  made  on 
15  June  1215,  the  date  at  which  they  were  sealed.^  How  much 
earlier  the  first  draft  was  drawn  up  one  cannot  say  with  certainty ; 
but  the  Brackley  schedule  (before  27  April  1215)  is  the  first  re- 
corded list  of  articles  presented  to  the  king ;  and  these  we  know 
that  he  rejected.^^  Now  X  records  the  king's  assent  to  certain 
articles.  This  should  be  at  a  date  subsequent  to  the  rejection  of 
the  Brackley  schedule.  What  is  more,  we  can  prove  that  certain 
clauses  in  X  are  derived  from  the  Articuli  in  their  extant  form. 
Of  course  the  Articuli  are  often  in  verbal  agreement  with  the 
Great  Charter  of  19  June  1215.^^  But  in  these  particular  cases 
the  Articuli  and  the  Great  Charter  present  some  variants  of 
phraseology ;  and  X  follows  the  Articuli  rather  than  the  Great 
Charter.    We  quote  the  three  texts  in  parallel  columns. 

*  Wendover,  ubi  supra. 

"  For  the  proof  of  this  date  see  McKechnie,  op.  cit.  pp.  44  ff.  ' 
'"  Wendover,  ubi  supra.  "  For  the  date  see  McKechnie,  pp.  47  £f. 

VOL.  XX. — NO.  LXXX.  3  a 
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ArticuU. 

§  3.  Ut  haeredes  ita 
maritentur  ne  dispara- 
gentur  et  per  consilium 
propinquorum  de  con- 
sanguinitate  sua. 


§  34.  Debitum  non 
usurabit  quamdiu  hae- 
res  fuerit  infra  aetatem. 


X. 

§  4.  Si  foemina  sit 
haeres  terrae,  debeo 
earn  maritare  consilio 
generis  sui,  ita  non  sit 
disparagiata. 


§  11.  Debitum  non 
us2irabit  quamdiu  hae- 
res eius  sit  infra  aeta- 
tem. 


Great  Charter  of  1215. 

§  6.  Haeredes  mari- 
tentur absque  dispara- 
gatione,  ita  tamen 
quod,  antequam  con- 
trahatur  matrimo- 
nium,  ostendatur  pro- 
pinquis  de  consanguini- 
tate  ipsius  haeredis. 

§  10.  Debitum  non 
usuret  quamdiu  hae- 
res fuerit  infra  aeta- 
tem. 


We  therefore  conclude  that  X  falls  in  point  of  time  between 
the  Articuli  and  Magna  Carta,  basing  this  conclusion  on  the 
argument  that  its  scribe  is  acquainted  with  the  former  of  these 
two  documents  and  not  acquainted  with  the  latter.  Now  there 
is  one  clause  in  X  (§  8)  which  appears  at  first  to  contradict  our 
argument ;  for  this  clause  does  not  appear  in  the  Articuli,  whereas 
something  like  it  does  appear  in  the  Great  Charter.  In  this  clause, 
however,  we  find  on  further  inspection  a  remarkable  confirmation 
of  our  argument  and  a  clue  to  the  real  nature  of  X.  The  clause 
relates  to  the  protection  of  royal  wards  against  waste  on  the  part 
of  the  crown's  representatives.  We  give  it  in  full,  together 
with  the  corresponding  sections  of  the  Articuli  and  of  the  Great 
Charter. 


Articuli. 

§  2.  Gustos  terrae 
haeredis  capiet  ratio- 
nabiles  exitus  .  .  .  et  si 
custos  terrae  fecerit 
destructionem  et  vas- 
tum  amittat  custodiam. 


X 

§  3.  Si  ita  sit  quod 
haeres  sit  infra  aetatem, 
debeo  iiij°^"  militibus  de 
legalioribus  feodi  ter- 
ram  baiulare  in  cus- 
todia  et  illi  cum  meo 
famulo  debent  mihi 
reddere  exitus  terrae. 


Great  Charter. 

§  4.  Et  si  nos  com- 
miserimus  custodiam 
alicuius  terrae  vice- 
comiti  vel  alicui  alii  qui 
de  exitibus  illius  nobis 
respondere  debeat,  et 
ille  destructionem  de 
custodia     fecerit     vel 


vastum,  nos  ab  illo 
capiemus  emendam,  et  terra  committatur  duobus  legalibus  et  dis- 
cretis  hominibus  de  feodo  illo,  qui  de  exitibus  respondeant  nobis  vel 
ei  cui  eos  assignaverimus ;  et  si  dederimus  vel  vendiderimus  alicui 
custodiam  alicuius  talis  terrae,  et  ille  destructionem  inde  fecerit  vel 
vastum  amittat  ipsam  custodiam,  et  tradatur  duobus  legalibus  et  discretis 
hominibus  de  feodo  illo  qui  similiter  nobis  respondeant  sicut  predictum  est. 

We  see  that  in  this  case  the  Great  Charter  provides  for  the  wards 
a  new  and  practical  safeguard  against  waste.  We  see  also  that 
the  author  of  X  is  partially  acquainted  with  the  amendment  which 
the  Great  Charter  introduces  into  the  text  of  the  Articuli.     But  he 
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gives  the  amendment  incorrectly ;  he  is  mistaken  about  the  number 
of  milites ;  mistaken  also  in  stating  that  they  will  be  nominated  in 
every  case  of  wardship,  whereas  the  Great  Charter  makes  this  pro- 
vision only  for  cases  of  proved  waste  or  destruction.  Is  it  not  at 
least  a  tenable  hypothesis  that  the  author  is  reporting — it  may  be 
as  an  eye-witness,  it  may  be  at  secondhand — a  conference  in  which 
the  Articuli  were  discussed  and  in  which  the  king  assented  to 
certain  amendments  ?  The  error  which  we  have  just  noted  would 
be  easily  explained  on  this  hypothesis.  So  would  the  writer's 
transitions  from  the  third  person  to  the  j&rst,  from  the  first  to  the 
third  ;  so  would  the  scrappy  and  disconnected  character  of  his 
memoranda. 

In  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis  we  may  point  out  that  the 
scribe  appears  to  know  the  Articuli  not  from  the  possession  of 
a  copy,  but  from  having  heard  them  read.  Z,  §  5,  relates  to  the 
goods  of  tenants  in  chief  who  have  left  a  will  or  died  intestate.  It 
gives  correctly  the  substance  of  Articuli  §§  15,  16,  so  far  as  they 
bear  upon  this  subject.  But  it  is  almost  a  verbal  reproduction  of 
the  source  from  which  these  clauses  of  the  articles  are  derived 
— namely,  §  7  of  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  It  looks  as  though  the 
scribe,  whom  we  know  to  have  possessed  a  copy  of  this  charter, 
kept  it  before  him  on  some  occasion  when  he  heard  the  Articuli 
recited,  noted  that  in  this  point  they  corresponded  exactly  to  the 
charter,  and  did  not  trouble  himself  to  remember  their  wording. 
In  any  case  a  reference  to  Z,  §§4-11,  will  show  that  while  the  scribe 
remembered  particular  phrases  and  the  general  tenor  of  the  rele- 
vant Articuli  he  was  paraphrasing  with  the  freedom  of  a  man  who 
writes  from  memory. 

At  this  point  we  may  pause  in  our  inquiry  to  examine  a  side- 
issue  which  is  of  some  interest,  though  of  no  great  importance  for 
the  purpose  in  hand.  What  manner  of  man  was  this  scribe  ? 
Evidently  he  feels  a  lively  interest  in  the  charter  of  Henry  I. 
This  circumstance  would  lead  us  to  suspect  him  of  belonging  to 
the  opposition ;  and  the  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  the  language 
of  §  12  :  Ne  homo  perdat  pro  pecude  vitam  neque  membra.  Of  this 
clause  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter.  For  the  present  let 
us  note  that  it  is  rhetorical,  contemptuous,  certainly  not  a  term 
which  would  be  used  by  a  matter  of  fact  lawyer  or  a  friend  of 
the  forest  laws.  Fera  and  hestia  are  the  technical  terms  for 
beasts  of  chase ;  pecus  is  used  much  in  the  sense  of  our  *  brute 
beast.'  The  penalties  of  the  forest  law  were  most  bitterly  resented 
by  the  poorer  classes  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  our  author  was  of 
humble  extraction.  At  all  events  he  was  not  highly  educated; 
his  Latin  is  poor  even  when  judged  by  the  standard  of  contem- 
porary documents.  Some  of  the  phrases  which  he  coins  give  the 
impression  that  he  thinks  in  Enghsh  rather  than  in  French,  an 

3  A  2 
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additional  proof  of  his  lowly  rank.  Thus  he  writes  in  §  2,  absque 
magis  capiendo  ('  without  taking  more  ')  ;  in  §  4,  ita  non  sit  dispara- 
giata  ('  so  she  be  not  disparaged ')  ;  and  in  §  8  gravamen  exercitus 
reads  like  a  literal  rendering  of  some  English  compound  substan- 
tive. ^^  That  he  was  a  clerk  we  may  assume  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  it  may  be  that  he  attended  a  conference  between  the  king  and 
barons  in  the  character  of  a  secretary  or  amanuensis  who  was  not 
privileged  to  see  the  documents  under  discussion,  but  kept  his  ears 
open  and  wrote  down  what  he  could  of  the  conclusions  reached. 
It  has  been  suggested,  and  it  is  not  impossible,  that  he  was  a  spy 
in  the  pay  of  Philip  Augustus.  In  this  way  we  can  best  explain  the 
fact  that  the  document  is  now  preserved  in  the  French  archives.'^ 
But  what  was  the  conference  of  which  his  notes  tell  us  ?  Any 
one  who  has  examined  the  passages  in  which  the  Great  Charter 
differs  from  the  Articuli  will  admit  that  the  sealing  of  the  latter 
was  followed  by  debates  which  resulted  in  amendments.  The 
Articuli  themselves  imply  that  such  debates  will  take  place ;  for 
§  1  says,  Haeredes  plenae  aetatis  hahebunt  haereditatem  suam  per 
antiquum  relevium  exprlmendum  in  carta,  Mr.  McKechnie  has 
shown,  in  his  careful  examination  of  the  chronology  of  the 
Kunymede  conference,^*  that  three  days  elapsed  after  the  sealing 
of  the  Articuli  and  before  the  issue  of  the  charter.  This  interval 
would  give  ample  time  for  discussion,  and  the  text  of  the  charter 
shows  that  each  party  gained  something  by  the  discussion.  Of  the 
amendments  ultimately  adopted  some  are  merely  epexegetic,  but 
some  abandon  a  proposed  limitation  of  the  prerogative,  and  others 
deprive  the  crown  of  loopholes  by  which  the  intention  of  the 
Articuli  might  be  evaded.  We  have  seen  that  Z,  §  3,  incorporates 
in  an  erroneous  form  an  amendment  which  was  actually  adopted. 
There  are  other  clauses  in  it  which  look  like  abortive  amendments. 
There  is  one  of  the  epexegetic  class  (§  10),  apparently  a  rider  to 
§  39  of  the  Articuli ;  in  this  case  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the 
amendment  was  dropped,  for  it  does  little  more  than  summarise 
provisions  of  the  assize  of  Woodstock,  and  might  therefore  be 
regarded  as  otiose. 

Articuli.  X. 

§  39.  Ut  pravae  consuetudines  de  §  10.  Ut  milites  qui  in  antiquis 
forestis  .  .  .  emendentur.  forestis  meis  suum  nemus  habent, 

habeant  nemus  amodo  ad  herber- 
gagia  sua  et  ad  ardendum ;  et  habeant  forestarium  suum ;  et  ego 
tantummodo  unum  qui  servet  pecudes  meas. 

'2  Mr.  Hall's  emendation  allevameii  is  unnecessary,  and  makes  the  clause  more 
difficult  than  it  was. 

'^  M.  Bemont  {ante,  ix.  327,  388)  points  out  that  the  original  is  in  a  French  hand 
of  the  early  thirteenth  century,  and  probably  written  in  the  French  chancery.  It  does 
not,  however,  follow  that  the  scribe  of  our  text  was  also  the  author  of  it. 

"  Op,  cit  p.  44. 
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There  is  another  clause  which  is  in  favour  of  the  king,  reserving  to 
him  the  right  of  taking  a  rationahile  auxilium  without  the  leave  of 
the  great  council,  not  merely  for  the  three  *  great  aids,'  but  for 
any  purpose  he  thinks  fit  (§  8) ;  this  may  have  been  finally  omitted, 
because  an  aid  at  the  rate  proposed — one  mark  from  the  knight's 
fee— seemed  wholly  inadequate  to  the  king's  necessities. 

There  remain,  however,  two  unfulfilled  promises  of  supreme 
importance.  The  first  defines  the  king's  right  of  exacting  foreign 
service ;  it  is  a  rider  to  the  vague  stipulation  of  Articuli  §  7.  Hence- 
forward the  king  will  only  ask  for  foreign  service  in  Normandy  and 
Brittany,  and  from  the  more  important  tenants  in  chief  he  will 
accept  a  quota  in  lieu  of  their  full  servitium  militare, 

Articuli.  X. 

§  7.  Ne  aliquis  maius  servitium  §  7.  Ad  hoc  hominibus  meis  con- 
faciat  de  feodo  militis  quam  inde  cede  ne  eant  in  exercitu  extra 
debetur.  Angliam  nisi  in  Normanniam  et  in 

Britanniam  et  hoc  decenter  ;  quod 
si  aliquis  debet  inde  servitium 
decem  militum  consilio  baronum 
meorum  alleviabitur. 

The  second  promise  is  that  no  man  shall  henceforth  suffer 
punishment  in  life  or  limb  for  the  king's  game  (§  12).  It  may  be 
argued  that  John  would  not  dare  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the 
opposition  after  he  had  formally  capitulated  to  their  demands. 
But,  after  all,  these  promises,  if  they  were  made,  were  not  con- 
firmed with  the  royal  seal,  as  the  Articuli  had  been  confirmed ;  and 
to  the  medieval  mind  such  a  distinction  meant  a  real  difference  in 
the  degree  of  obligation,  a  difference  which  moderate  men  would  be 
forced,  however  reluctantly,  to  recognise  when  it  was  pleaded  in 
extenuation  of  the  king's  bad  faith.  And  the  important  point  to 
notice  is  that  the  charter  as  finally  issued  gave  great  dissatisfac- 
tion to  many  of  the  constitutionalists.  The  northern  barons 
refused  to  accept  it  as  a  settlement,^^  and  this  is  the  more 
significant  when  we  remember  that  they  had  been  the  loudest  in 
their  protests  against  foreign  service.  All  over  the  country 
attempts  were  made  to  destroy  the  royal  forests,  either  by  open 
violence  or  by  straining  the  forest  clauses  of  the  charter.^ ^  In 
fact,  there  is  good  reason  for  saying  that  foreign  service  and  the 
forest  law  were  among  the  most  important  causes  which  con- 
tributed to  the  outbreak  of  the  second  civil  war.  Walter  of 
Coventry — and  his  view  has  been  accepted  by  some  recent 
historians  of  the  reign — regards  the  resumption  of  hostilities  as 

»'  Walter  of  Coventry,  ii.  222.     Cf.  John's  letter  of  23  July  1215  to  the  Yorkshire 
barons  in  Bot.  Pat.  p.  150. 

'•*  W.  Coventry,  I.e. ;  cf.  the  protest  of  the  prelates  in  Foedera,  i.  134. 
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due  to  the  bad  faith  of  the  opposition.  It  is,  at  all  events,  worth 
considering  whether  the  bad  faith  was  not  from  the  first  on  the 
king's  side. 

Our  suggestion,  then,  is  that  the  *  Unknown  Charter  of  Liberties  ' 
throws  some  light  upon  the  conference  of  Kunnymede,  and  that  it 
helps  us  to  understand  why  the  Great  Charter  was  not  regarded 
by  the  opposition  as  a  satisfactory  settlement.  The  hypothesis 
cannot  be  demonstrated  with  certainty,  but  it  appears  to  meet 
some  difficulties  suggested  by  the  *  Unknown  Charter  '  which  have 
not  so  far  received  sufficient  attention.  H.  W.  C.  Davis. 


Some  Neglected  Fights  between  Crecy  and  Poitiers, 

In  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Poitiers  Mr.  Oman,  after  de- 
scribing how  King  John  ordered  the  mass  of  his  men-at-arms  to 
dismount  and  attack  the  English  on  foot,  adds  the  remark  that 
*  in  preparing  the  assault  on  the  English  position  King  John  adopted 
a  method  of  fighting  which  had  never  before  been  practised  by  the 
French.'^  This  statement  that  the  French  tactics  were  novel  is 
not  definitely  made  by  either  Froissart  or  Geoffrey  le  Baker,  who 
give  the  fullest  accounts  of  this  matter,  though  it  is,  perhaps,  a  not 
unnatural  inference  from  their  silence  as  to  earlier  instances  and 
from  the  stress  which  Baker  lays  on  the  tactics  in  question  being 
adopted  on  the  advice  of  the  Scottish  knight  William  Douglas, 
whose  countrymen  had  first  taught  the  English  the  advantages  of 
fighting  on  foot.  It  seems,  however,  quite  clear  from  the  testimony 
of  a  chronicler  of  special  competence  in  dealing  with  military 
history  that  Mr.  Oman's  inference  cannot  be  justified.  The 
evidence  which  makes  against  his  view  is  contained  in  the  not  very 
happily  named  Chronique  Normande  du  XIV"  Siecle,  edited  in  1882 
by  MM.  A.  and  E.  Molinier  for  the  Societe  de  I'Histoire  de  France, 
and  almost  entirely  unused  by  English  writers.  The  author  of  this 
account  is,  as  the  editors  show,  a  Norman  captain,  belonging  to  the 
lesser  noblesse,  who  took  personal  part  in  many  of  the  campaigns  of 
the  period.  Though  sometimes  wild  and  incoherent  in  his  political 
details  ^  he  is  a  specialist  in  warfare,  with  a  keen  eye  to  military 

'  History  of  the  Art  of  War,  p.  626. 

2  A  glaring  example  of  this  is  the  statement  on  p.  59  of  the  Chronique  Normande 
that  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  disgusted  at  Edward  Ill's  seduction  of  his  wife,  *  se  part 
.  .  .  de  la  court  et  envoya  deffier  le  roy  Edouart  et  passa  la  mer  et  vint  au  roy 
Phelippe.'  I  may  add  that  I  accept  the  views  as  to  the  date  of  the  Chronique 
Normande  and  of  its  relation  to  the  Latin  Chronographia  regum  Francorum  (ed. 
Moranville,  Soc.  de  I'Histoire  de  France,  1891-7)  laid  down  by  Professor  H.  Pirenne, 
of  Ghent,  in  his  paper  on  L^ajicienne  chronique  de  Flandre  et  la  Chronographia  regum 
Francorum,  in  the  Compte  rendu  des  stances  de  la  Commission  royale  de  VHistoire  de 
Belgiqv^e,  ve  s6rie,  tome  viii.  pp.  199-208  (1898),  which  have  the  support  of  M.  A. 
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tactics  and  of  great  skill  in  grasping  the  essential  points  of  a 
fight.  A  study  of  this  writer  shows  that  in  several  fights  preceding 
the  battle  of  Poitiers  the  French  had  already  made  a  series  of 
experiments  in  dismounting  their  men-at-arms,  and  that  therefore 
the  array  of  Poitiers  was  not  an  innovation.  Such  a  study  may 
also  go  some  way  towards  modifying  the  view  that  the  military 
history  of  the  years  between  Crecy  and  Poitiers  includes  no- 
thing save  a  series  of  *  secondary  conflicts  of  no  great  interest  or 
importance,'^  and  shake  the  conviction  that  '  little  military  instruc- 
tion is  to  be  found  by  investigating  the  details  of  such  disorderly 
skirmishes  as  those  which  took  place  near  Taillebourg  in  April  1351 
and  near  Ardres  in  June  1351. '"^  If  we  rely  for  an  account  of  the 
former  fight  on  the  picturesque  romancing  of  Froissart  we  may 
naturally  be  led  to  Froissart's  conclusion  that  Taillebourg  was 
simply  a  *  good  joust.''^  Our  Norman  chronicler  shows,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  this  '  skirmish  '  is  one  of  several  important  links 
in  the  chain  between  Crecy  and  Poitiers.  Moreover  he  brings  out 
the  real  importance  of  the  Breton  battle  of  Mauron,  which  Mr. 
Oman  does  not  mention  at  all. 

A  study  of  the  Chronique  Normande  suggests  that  the  vanquished 
at  Crecy  were  forced  by  their  defeat  into  a  series  of  tactical  experi- 
ments, of  which  the  firstfruits  were  found  in  the  battle  of  Luna- 
longe  of  1349.  This  fight  is  described  by  no  other  writer,  and 
its  site  cannot  be  more  precisely  identified  than  as  somewhere  in 
Poitou.  The  English,  or  rather  the  Gascons,  were  headed  by  the 
seneschal  of  Bordeaux,  the  captal  de  Buch,  and  other  Aquitanian 
lords,  while  Jean  de  Lille,  seneschal  of  Poitou,  and  Boucicault  were 
the  leaders  of  the  French.  The  Chronique  Normande^  thus 
describes  the  tactics  : — 

Et  les  Anglois  descendirent  tantost  a  pie,  mais  les  FranQois  envoierent 
une  route  de  leurs  gens  courre  sur  les  chevaulz  des  Anglois  et  les 
gaignerent  tous,  et  lors  coururent  seure  aux  Anglois,  une  partie  des 
Fran9ois,  tout  a  cheval. 

Though  still  fighting  on  horseback  the  French  feared  the  results 
of  the  new  English  tactics,  and  therefore  sent  a  force  to  destroy 
the  English  horses — stockaded,  we  imagine,  somewhere  in  the 
rear — hoping  thus  to  cut  off  from  the  English  their  means  of 
retreat.  Unluckily  the  tactics  of  Crecy  prevailed  also  at  Lunalonge  : 
the  division  of  their  army  into  two  weakened  the  French  ;  they 
were  beaten  and  Boucicault  was  taken  prisoner.      But  the  English 

Molinier,  Sources  de  VHistoire  de  France,  iv.  23-6  (1904).  The  passages  I  quote  are 
not  repeated  in  the  Chrojiographia,  and  perhaps  emphasise  from  a  fresh  point  of  view 
the  opinion  of  MM.  Molinier  and  Pirenne  as  to  the  great  original  value  of  the 
Chronique  Norniande  for  military  history. 

=*  Oman,  Art  of  War,  p.  618.  ■»  Ibid.  p.  616. 

'^  'Moult  bonne  jouste'  (Froissart,  iv.  107,  ed.  Luce).  ^  P.  94. 
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realised  the  dangerous  position  of  heavily  armed  men  isolated 
and  immobile  in  enemy's  territory,  and  spent  the  night  of  their 
victory  in  hurrying  home  on  foot. 

Et  tantost  que  les  Anglois  les  virent  partir,  ils  se  mistrent  a  chemin 
et  s'en  alerent  de  pie  toute  la  nuit,  et  tant  errerent  que  ilz  vindrent  a  leur 
forteresse.'^ 

The  real  interest  of  the  battle  of  Lunalonge  lies  in  the  effort 
of  the  French  to  seek  out  the  weak  points  of  the  new  English 
system.  A  further  advance  is  shown  between  1349  and  1351. 
The  two  fights  of  the  latter  year,  which  Mr.  Oman  dismisses  so 
cavalierly,  witnessed  the  first  adoption  by  the  French  of  the  English 
fashion  of  fighting  on  foot.  The  *  good  joust '  near  Taillebourg, 
fought  on  8  April  1351,^  took  place  near  the  chapel  of  Saint-Georges, 
a  league  beyond  Saintes,  probably,  as  MM.  Molinier  suggest,  Saint 
Georges  la  Valade,  north-west  of  Saintes,  on  the  road  to  Saint- 
Porchaire,^  and  therefore  not  very  far  from  Taillebourg.  Guy  de 
Nesle,  marshal  of  France,  recently  appointed  by  King  John  captain- 
general  in  Poitou  and  Saintonge,  was  seeking  to  repel  an  Anglo- 
Gascon  foray,  when  the  armies  met  at  this  spot.  The  Chronique 
Normande  ^^  thus  describes  the  tactics  of  the  battle  : — 

Et  tantost  que  les  Anglois  apparceurent  les  Fran9ois,  ils  descendirent 
a  pie  et  se  mistrent  en  ordonnance.  Et  le  mareschal  et  sa  gent  le  firent 
ainsi,  excepte  que  il  mist  deux  routes  de  gens  d'armes  a  cheval  sur  les 
deux  costez  de  sa  bataille,  et  tant  mist  a  faire  son  ordonnance  que  bien  de 
trois  a  quatre  cens  Anglois,  qui  demeuroient  a  Tanay  sur  Charente  et  a 
Taillebourc,  vindrent  assembler  avec  leurs  autres  gens. 

Guy  de  Nesle' s  readiness  to  borrow  from  the  enemy  their  fashion 
of  fighting  was  thus  neutralised  by  his  slowness,  and  he  lost 
the  day  and  fell  a  captive  into  the  victor's  hands.  Probably 
also  the  array  of  men-at-arms  on  horseback  on  the  wings  was  less 
effective  than  the  English  flanks  of  archers,  though  we  shall  see 
that  the  French  long  retained  this  formation  deliberately.  Mr. 
Oman  is  clearly  wrong  in  saying  that  *  both  sides  kept  to  their 
horses.' 

A  month  after  Guy  de  Nesle' s  failure  John  of  Beauchamp, 
captain  of  Calais,  was  devastating  the  neighbourhood  of  Saint- 
Omer.  The  French,  under  the  lord  of  Beaujeu,  attacked  the 
marauders  near  Ardres  on  6  June  1351.^^  The  Chronique  Normande  ^^ 
gives  us  the  following  details  : — 

Et  descendirent  d  pie  les  uns  centre  les  autres  et  assemblerent  a 
bataille  mout  durement. 

'  P.  95.  8  The  date  comes  from  Avesbury,  p.  186,  Kolls  Ser. 

»  Chron.  Normande,  p.  288.  '"  Ibid.  pp.  97-8. 

"  The  day  comes  from  Froissart,  whose  year,  1352,  is  demonstrably  wrong.  See 
Molinier  in  Chron.  Nomiande,  p.  292.  '^  P.  101. 
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Beaujeu  perished  in  the  fight,  but  his  side  had  better  luck  than 
the  followers  of  Nesle. 

Les  chevaliers  .  .  .  conibattirent  si  vaillanment  quo  les  Anglois  furent 
desconfiz,  et  fut  pris  Jehan  de  Beauchamp  et  plus  de  VII  cens  Englois 
mors  et  prinsJ^ 

Thus  on  the  second  occasion  of  the  French  following  the  English 
fashion  of  fighting  they  gained  the  victory. 

After  this  we  are  not  surprised  that  Guy  de  Nesle  persevered  in 
the  new  system  when  next  year  he  was  in  command  of  a  French 
army  in  Brittany.  This  time  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
force  of  French  and  Breton  soldiers,  whose  activity  soon  necessitated 
vigorous  action  from  Edward  Ill's  lieutenant  Sir  Walter  Bentley. 
On  14  Aug.  1852  Bentley  and  Nesle  met  at  Brenbili,  a  manor  near 
the  little  town  of  Mauron,  a  few  miles  north  of  Ploermel,  the 
local  base  of  operations  of  the  party  of  John  de  Montfort.  The 
French  were  advancing  southwards,  while  the  English,  who  had 
come  out  of  Ploermel,  were  marshalled  facing  the  north.  The 
Chronique  Normande  ^^  thus  describes  the  battle.  After  telling  how 
the  English  dismounted,  and  took  up  a  position  in  front  of  a  hedge 
with  archers  on  both  flanks,  it  proceeds — 

Et  Guy  de  Neelle,  mareschal  de  France,  dcscendi  d  pie,  lui  et  toutcs 
ses  gens,  devant  les  Englois,  excepte  le  sire  de  Hangest,  que  il  ordonna  a 
demourer  a  cheval  a  tout  bien  VIP^  hommes  d'armes  pour  courre  seure 
aux  archiers. 

Hangest's  cavalry  was  on  the  left  wing  of  the  French,  while  the  right 
wing,  like  the  centre,  was  composed  of  dismounted  men-at-arms. 
Nesle's  efforts  almost  succeeded.  His  dismounted  main  body, 
though  much  inconvenienced  by  their  march  up  hill  through  long 
grass,  pushed  the  English  centre  back  to  the  hedge,  when  they 
rallied,  and  after  a  hard  fight  won  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
French,  in  the  course  of  which  Nesle  himself  was  slain.  The 
archers  on  the  English  left  easily  scattered  the  footmen  set  over 
against  them,  who  soon  fled  in  disorder.  Some  justification  for 
employing  cavalry  against  the  bowmen  of  the  English  right 
was  found  in  the  complete  success  of  Hangest's  followers,  wko 
rode  down  their  enemy  and  cut  them  up  completely.  Unable  to 
prosecute  their  advantage  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  their  fellows, 
Hangest's  victorious  troopers  retired  in  good  order  from  the  field. 
Geoffrey  le  Baker  substantially  confirms  this  by  telling  us  that 
Bentley,  who  was  wounded  in  the  encounter,  ordered  thirty  of  the 
runaway  archers  to  be  beheaded  for  cowardice.^^ 

The  little  battle  of  Mauron  has  been  adequately  described  by  no 

'3  Pp.  101-2.  "  Pp.  105-6. 

^'  G.  le  Baker,  Chronicoih  p.  120,  ed.  E.  M.  Thompson. 
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modern  English  historian.  Our  writers  on  battles,  Mr.  Oman 
and  Mr.  H.  B.  George,  have  no  word  about  it.  Dr.  Mackinnon, 
who  devotes  a  few  sentences  to  the  subject,  omits  nearly  every 
point  of  real  interest.^'^  But  a  good  recent  account  of  it  can  be 
read  in  M.  Arthur  de  la  Borderie's  valuable  Histoire  de  Bretagne, 
This  writer  is  fully  justified  in  claiming  for  it  an  important  place 
in  history  and  in  lamenting  the  way  in  which  historians  have 
neglected  it.^''  The  fight  at  Mauron  settled  the  fate  of  Brittany 
for  twelve  years,  and  it  was  not  until  1363  that  the  partisans  of 
Charles  of  Blois  dared  again  take  the  offensive.  Its  importance  as 
the  last  link  in  the  chain  which  connects  Crecy  with  Poitiers  was 
not  within  the  special  scope  of  the  historian  of  Brittany. 

T.  F.  Tout. 


T/^e  Cipher  in  Monmouth's  Diary. 

In  appendix  xiv.  to  Welwood's  Memoirs  we  have  some  highly  inter- 
esting extracts  from  a  diary  kept  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 
They  are  fragmentary  and  belong  to  the  period  from  the  detection 
of  the  Eye  House  plot  down  to  the  death  of  Charles  II.  The 
appendix  in  question  is  entitled  *  Some  Passages  out  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth's  Pocket  Book  that  was  Seized  about  Him  in  the  West.' 
In  the  body  of  the  Memoirs  Welwood  informs  us  that  this  pocket- 
book  was  delivered  up  to  James  II,  and  that  by  some  '  accident ' 
which  he  does  not  relate  he  had  obtained  leave  to  copy  it.  '  A  great 
many  dark  Passages,'  he  says,  *  there  are  in  it,  and  some  clear 
enough,  that  shall  be  eternally  buried  for  me  :  And  perhaps  it  had 
been  for  King  James's  Honour  to  have  committed  them  to  the 
Flames,  as  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  done  upon  a  like  occasion.' 
He  is  careful  to  add  that  he  merely  gives  a  few  extracts  from  it  to 
confirm  his  narrative  of  Monmouth's  career.^  The  volume  itself 
has  long  disappeared.  As  Welwood's  Memoirs  were  published 
before  the  death  of  James  II  it  is  possible  that  the  latter  acted  upon 
the  hint  and  committed  the  book,  or  the  pages  containing  the  diary, 
to  the  flames.  If  he  did  not  do  so,  it  is  probable  that  it  perished 
along  with  the  other  papers  formerly  belonging  to  that  monarch 
which  were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  French  Eevolution.^ 

In  the  document  as  Welwood  has  delivered  it  to  us  some 
persons  are  indicated  by  numbers  and  others  by  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  and  the  only  aid  towards  elucidating  it  which  he  gives  is 

>«  History  of  Edvjard  III,  pp.  393-4. 

'^  Hist  de  Bretagne,  iii.  530-2  (1899).  '  Nos  historiens  ont  en  general  meconnu 
I'importance  de  cette  journee  ;  tons  en  parlent  fort  peu,  Men  que  les  renseignements 
a  ce  sujet  ne  fassent  pas  defaut.'  To  the  Ch^-onigue  Normande  and  Bentley's  report  in 
Avesbury,  p.  416,  Geoffrey  le  Baker,  p.  120,  must  be  added  as  a  chief  source. 

*  P.  171.  -  Fea,  King  Monmouth,  p.  xx. 
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a  note  in  which  he  points  out  that  by  29  and  39  the  king,  Charles  II, 
and  the  duke  of  York  respectively  seem  to  be  meant.  *  But  I  know 
not,'  he  says,  '  what  to  make  of  the  other  Numbers  and  Letters  and 
must  leave  the  Header  to  his  own  Conjectures.'  As  the  diary  is 
brief  and  fragmentary  we  give  it  in  full : 

An  Original. 

Oct.  13.  L.  Came  to  me  at  Eleven  at  Night  from  29.  Told  me  29 
could  never  be  brought  to  believe  I  knew  an^'thing  of  that  part  of  the 
Plot  that  concern'd  Rye-House  ;  but  as  things  went,  he  must  behave 
himself  as  if  he  did  believe  it,  for  some  reasons  that  might  be  for  my 
Advantage.  L.  desir'd  me  to  write  to  29,  which  I  refus'd ;  but  after- 
wards told  me  29  expected  it :  And  I  promised  to  write  to  morrow,  if  he 
would  call  for  the  Letter  at  S.  L.  shew'd  a  great  concern  for  me,  and  I 
believe  him  sincere  ;  though  3  is  of  another  mind. 

14.  L.  came  as  he  promis'd  and  receiv'd  the  Letter  from  3  seal'd, 
refusing  to  read  it  himself,  though  I  had  left  it  open  with  S.  for  that 
purpose. 

20.  L.  came  to  me  at  S.  with  a  Line  or  two  from  29  very  kind, 
assuring  me  he  believ'd  every  word  in  my  Letter  to  be  true  ;  and  advis'd 
me  to  keep  hid,  till  he  had  an  opportunity  to  express  his  belief  of  it  some 
other  way.  L.  told  me  that  he  was  to  go  out  of  Town  next  day ;  and  that 
29  would  send  80  to  me  in  a  day  or  two,  whom  he  assured  me  I  might 
trust. 

25.  L.  came  for  me  to ,  where  29  was  with  80.     He  receiv'd  me 

pretty  well ;  and  said  30  &  50  were  the  Causes  of  my  Misfortunes,  and 
would  ruin  me.  After  some  hot  words  against  them,  and  against  S. 
went  away  in  a  good  humour. 

26.  I  went  to  E ,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  discover'd  by  some 

of  Oglethorp's  men,  that  met  me  accidentally  at  the  backdoor  of  the 
Garden. 

Nov.  2.  A  letter  from  29  to  be  to  morrow  at  seven  at  night  at  S.  and 
nobody  to  know  it  but  80. 

3.  He  came  not,  there  being  an  extraordinary  Council.  But  80 
brought  me  a  Copy  of  50's  intercepted  Letter,  which  made  rather  for  me 
than  against  me.  Bid  me  come  to  morrow  at  the  same  hour,  and  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Letter,  except  29  spoke  of  it  first. 

4.  I  came  &  found  29  and  L.  there.  He  was  very  kind,  &  gave 
me  directions  how  to  manage  my  business,  and  what  words  I  should  say 
to  39.  He  appointed  80  to  come  to  me  every  Night,  till  my  Business 
was  ripe,  and  promised  to  send  with  him  directions  from  time  to  time. 

9.  L.  came  from  29,  and  told  me  my  Business  should  be  done  to  my 
mind  next  Week  ;  and  that  Q.  was  my  Friend,  and  had  spoke  to  39  and 
D.  in  my  behalf ;  which  he  said  29  took  very  kindly,  and  had  express'd 
so  to  her.  At  parting  he  told  me  there  should  be  nothing  requir'd  of  me 
but  what  was  both  safe  &  honourable.  But  said  there  must  be  some- 
thing done  to  blind  39. 

15.  L.  came  to  me  with  the  Copy  of  a  Letter  I  was  to  sign,  to  please 
39.  I  desired  to  know  in  whose  hands  it  was  to  be  deposited ;  for  I 
would  have  it  in  no  hands  but  29.     He  told  me  it  should  be  so  ;  but  if 
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39  asked  a  Copy,  it  could  not  well  be  refus'd.    I  referr'd  myself  entirely 
to  29's  pleasure. 

24.  L.  came  to  me  from  29,  and  order'd  me  to  render  myself  to 
morrow.  Caution'd  me  to  play  my  part,  to  avoid  Questions  as  much  as 
possible,  &  to  seem  absolutely  converted  to  39's  interest.  Bad  me  bear 
with  some  words  that  might  seem  harsh. 

25.  I  render'd  myself.  At  Night  29  could  not  dissemble  his  Satis- 
faction ;  press'd  my  hand ;  which  I  remember  not  he  did  before,  except 
when  I  returned  from  the  French  service.  29  acted  his  part  well  and  I 
too.     39  D.  seemed  not  ill  pleased. 

29  took  me  aside,  and  falling  upon  the  business  of  L.  R.  said  he 
inclin'd  to  have  sav'd  him,  but  was  forc'd  to  it,  otherwise  he  must  have 
broke  with  39.     Bid  me  think  no  more  on't.      Coming  home,  L.  told  me 

he  fear'd  39  began  to  smell  out  29's  Carriage.     That said  to  39  that 

morning,  that  all  that  was  done  was  but  sham. 

27.  Several  told  me  of  the  storm  that  was  brewing.  Rumsey  was 
with  39,  and  was  seen  to  come  out  crying,  That  he  must  accuse  a  man 
he  lov'd. 

Dec.  19.  A  letter  from  29,  bidding  me  stay  till  I  heard  further  from 
him. 

Jan.  5.  I  receiv'd  a  Letter  from  L.  mark'd  by  29  in  the  Margin,  to 
trust  entirely  in  10  ;  and  that  in  February  I  should  certainly  have  leave 
to  return.  That  matters  were  concerting  towards  it ;  and  that  39  had 
no  suspicion,  notwithstanding  of  my  reception  here. 

Feb.  3  A  Letter  from  L.  that  my  business  was  almost  as  well  as 
done :  but  must  be  so  sudden  as  not  to  leave  room  for  39's  party  to 
counterplot.  That  it's  probable  he  would  chuse  Scotland  rather  than 
Flanders  or  this  Countrey ;  which  was  all  one  to  29. 

16.  The  sad  news  of  his  Death  by  L.     0  cruel  Fate  ! 

Welwood's  hint  as  to  29  and  39  indicating  Charles  II  and  the 
duke  of  York  respectively  was  scarcely  needed,  as  it  is  quite  plain 
that  the  royal  brothers  are  referred  to.  But  so  far  as  we  know  no 
one  who  has  made  use  of  the  diary  has  attempted  to  explain  why 
those  numbers  were  fixed  upon  for  the  purpose.  The  first  and 
obvious  solution  of  29  is  that  it  indicates  C  for  Charles,  and  that 
it  is  obtained  by  counting  through  the  alphabet  a  second  time. 
But  according  to  this  scheme  39  would  be  M,  which  does  not  fit  in 
with  James,  duke  of  York.  But  if  we  take  29  to  mean  K  (for  king) 
we  find  the  riddle  solved.  The  writer  begins  his  counting  with  I  and 
not  with  A.^  This  was  perhaps  a  small  joke  on  his  part,  as  meaning 
either  *  ego '  or  *  no.  1.'  We  now  find  that  39  is  U  (for  *  uncle'),*  and 
we  realise  that  the  titles  '  king '  and  *  uncle '  are  more  likely  to  have 
been  used  in  the  circumstances  than  the  Christian  names  *  Charles ' 
and  *  James.' 

The  employment  of  the  clue  above  indicated  leads   to  some 

^  The  credit  of  this  discovery  is  due  to  Sheriff  Mackenzie  of  Kilmarnock. 
*  Burnet  tells  us  that  the  duke  of  York  habitually  called  Monmouth  '  nephew '  to 
please  Charles  II  {History  of  My  Oivn  Time,  i.  261). 
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interesting  results.  No  one  who  knows  the  history  of  the  time  can 
be  at  any  loss  to  suggest  an  identification  of  one  of  the  persons 
indicated  by  30  or  50.  Who  could  be  said  to  be  a  cause  of  Mon- 
mouth's misfortune  and  ruin  but  Ferguson,  *  the  plotter,'  and 
his  most  intimate  associates  ?  Monmouth  himself  laid  the 
blame  upon  them  when  his  desperate  enterprise  failed  and  he  was 
in  the  hands  of  his  relentless  and  justly  enraged  uncle.  If  we 
examine  the  matter  we  find  that  50  is  F,  and  our  confidence  in 
the  key  for  solving  the  puzzle  becomes  firmly  grounded.  But  who 
in  that  case  is  30  ?  It  should  be  some  one  whose  name  begins 
with  L.  Our  reply  is  that  it  is  a  man  named  Look  or  Lock.  We 
base  this  upon  Monmouth's  own  statements  to  James  II.  He  said 
he  had  been  deceived  by  a  company  of  rogues  and  villains.  Of 
these  he  names  but  two,  Ferguson  and  Look  (or  Lock).  The 
latter  was  *  an  Anabaptist  in  Holland  who  had  helped  him  to  a 
thousand  pounds  and  had  promised  to  follow  him  into  England  in 
five  days  after  his  landing  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to 
have  been  collected  amongst  persons  of  his  acquaintance.'  *  It 
was,'  '  he  said,  *  by  much  importunity  of  these  rogues  that  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  take  that  expedition.'  ^  The  correspondence  of 
30  and  50  of  the  diary  with  the  Lock  and  Ferguson  of  Mon- 
mouth's statement  is  surely  something  more  than  a  merely 
accidental  coincidence.  We  find  in  Luttrell's  Diary  that  a  Lock  was 
captain  of  the  vessel  in  which  Lord  Grey  escaped  in  1683.^  Perhaps 
he  was  some  relative  of  the  person  who  undertook  to  provide  the 
sinews  of  war.  The  objection  to  this  identification  of  L  with  30 
on  the  ground  that  the  person  in  question  was  an  obscure  con- 
spirator does  not  seem  to  us  of  any  consequence.  Persons  often 
are  notorious  in  their  own  day  who  are  unknown  to  the  succeeding 
generation.  In  this  particular  case  Lock  was  sufficiently  pro- 
minent to  be  named  along  with  Ferguson  as  a  man  upon  whom 
Monmouth  cast  a  large  part  of  the  blame  of  his  ruin. 

The  person  designated  as  80  is,  according  to  our  clue,  some  one 
whose  name  begins  with  J,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  Sir 
Leoline  Jenkins.  The  person  in  question  is  evidently  an  official, 
always  at  hand  and  sent  on  confidential  errands.  This  description 
exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  person  above  mentioned. 
Monmouth  had  relations  with  him  similar  to  those  described  in  the 
diary,  and  it  was  to  him  that  he  surrendered  after  the  discovery  of 
the  Eye  House  plot.^ 

So  far  we  think  that  we  are  on  quite  firm  ground.  In  the  case 
of  10  we  admit  that  our  suggestion  is  a  mere  conjecture,  which 

5  Boberts,  Life  of  Monmouth,  ii.  127. 

^  Ibid.  i.  286.  In  Luttrell's  Diary,  i.  279,  we  are  informed  that  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  Lord  Grey,  and  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  had  '  retired  '  out  of  England 
(11  Sept.  1683). 

'  Luttrell,  Diary,  i.  292. 
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some  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  respect  may  think  impro- 
bable ;  Charles  II  urges  Monmouth  at  the  date  indicated  in  the 
diary  to  trust  entirely  in  10,  who  should  be  some  one  whose  name 
begins  with  E.  Can  this  be  Eochester  ?  Our  conjecture  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  Monmouth  in  his  agony  wrote  to  Eochester 
asking  him  to  intercede  with  James  II  to  spare  his  life.^  Is  it  not 
probable  that  at  such  a  time  the  name  of  one  in  whom  his  father 
had  advised  him  to  trust  would  recur  to  him  and  suggest  a  possible 
loophole  of  escape  ?  The  objection  that  Eochester  belonged  to  a 
faction  opposed  to  Monmouth  is  undoubtedly  a  serious  one.  It  is, 
however,  possible  that  at  the  time  when  the  advice  was  given 
the  recommendation  to  make  a  friend  of  Eochester  was  both 
intelligible  and  reasonable.  We  candidly  admit,  however,  that  the 
person  indicated  by  10  seems  more  likely  to  have  been  Eochester' s 
niece's  husband,  William  of  Orange,  at  whose  court  Monmouth 
found  refuge,  though  we  cannot  conceive  how  he  should  have  been 
designated  under  the  letter  E.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  Charles's  injudicious  kindness  to  Monmouth  never 
went  the  length  of  formally  encouraging  his  claim  as  a  competitor 
for  the  crown  ;  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  us  to  seek 
for  the  person  indicated  by  10  in  the  circle  of  those  who  were  pre- 
pared to  support  Monmouth  in  open  treason. 

The  only  number  which  does  not  yield  to  treatment  is  3  or  K.^ 
This  was  evidently  a  confidant  of  Monmouth's  at  a  very  critical 
time  in  his  career,  on  whose  judgment  he  placed  some  reliance ; 
but  so  far  we  have  been  unable  to  identify  him.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  readers  may  be  more  successful  in  his  case  and  in  that  of  no. 
10.  Little  need  be  said  with  regard  to  the  other  persons  alluded 
to  in  the  diary.  Those  who  have  read  Miss  Foxcroft's  admirable 
Life  of  Halifax f  and  know  the  actual  relations  between  that  states- 
man and  Monmouth,  can  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  the  L  of  the  diary. 
In  Rennet's  Chronicle  we  are  informed  that  the  earlier  interviews 
to  which  Monmouth  refers  took  place  at  the  house  of  a  Major  Long, 
in  the  City.^^  If  this  be  so  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
is  the  S.  of  the  diary.  The  reason  why  these  letters  are  chosen 
does  not  appear ;  but  we  may  notice  in  passing  that,  if  Halifax 
and  Major  Long  are  designated  by  L  and  S  respectively,  the  initials 
of  their  surnames  are  interchanged,  for  that  of  Halifax  is  Savile. 
This  may,  however,  be  a  mere  coincidence.  Q.  is,  of  course,  the 
queen,  D.  and  39  D.  the  duchess  of  York,  and  L.  E.  Lord  Eussell. 
With  the  exception  of  3,  and  possibly  of  10,  we  consider  we  have 

*  Roberts,  Life  of  Monmouth,  ii.  120. 

®  Possibly  the  Rye  House  conspirator  Keeling. 

'"  Vol.  iii.  415.  We  take  the  reference  from  Miss  Foxcroft's  Life  of  Halifax, 
i.  402,  note.  The  later  interviews  between  Charles  II  and  Monmouth  seem  to  have 
taken  place  in  Whitehall. 
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elucidated  the  dark  places  of  this  curious  fragment  of  a  diary, 
which  gives  us  such  a  vivid  glimpse  of  the  intrigues  at  court  in  the 
closing  years  of  Charles  II' s  reign.  John  Willcock. 


Correspondence  of  Archbishop  Stone  and  the  Duke  of 

Newcastle, 

PART  II. 

XIX. 

Archbishop  Stone  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

[Dublin]  14  Jany.  1754. 
I  PERCEIVE  a  leaning  in  all  the  letters  from  England  to  wish  that  some  Brit,  mus., 
good  may  yet  be  made  out  of  the  speaker.  My  lord  heutenant,  whose  ^2734^^  49. 
temper  inclines  always  to  accommodation,  lays  a  stress  upon  every  sugges- 
tion of  that  sort.  The  chancellor  has  always  before  his  eyes  change  of 
times,  fluctuation  of  power,  and  retaliation.  He  was  convinced  of  the 
necessity  and  sees  the  justice  of  the  removals  which  his  Majesty  has  now 
ordered ;  but  I  can  perceive  that  he  is  affected  by  the  solemnity  of  the 
execution  ;  and  I  wish  that  the  concern  he  may  express,  though  it  should 
proceed  only  from  gentleness  of  temper,  may  not  be  liable  to  great  and 
dangerous  misconstructions.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  in  my  opinion,  that 
the  not  removing  the  speaker  from  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer 
was  wise,  and  I  heartily  concur  in  any  tenderness  that  is  or  shall  be 
shewn  to  him,  if  any  convenience  to  the  king's  service  can  be  produced 
by  it.  But,  if  it  is  shewn  to  him  on  a  supposition  of  less  demerit  on  his 
part  than  on  others,  or  with  any  hope  of  rectifying  his  mind,  I  fear  that 
it  will  prove  a  vain  expectation.  There  can  be  no  tranquillity  restored, 
no  government  established  in  this  country,  till  the  speaker's  party  is 
reduced.  Then  will  be  the  time  of  shewing  tenderness  or  honour  to  the 
man,  if  the  part  of  his  life  which  has  passed  unquestioned  is  thought  to 
deserve  it.  If  it  shall  appear  fully  that  he  holds  no  other  tenure  but  the 
king's  favour  and  indulgence  I  shall  grudge  him  nothing.  But,  I  know 
him  so  well  as  to  be  very  sure  that  he  will  never  serve  upon  those  terms, 
till  he  sees  that  business  can  go  on  without  him.  I  am  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  accommodation  with  him  should  follow  and  not  precede 
the  settlement  of  an  administration  here  without  him :  or  even  if  the 
overture  shall  come  from  him,  I  should  wish  it  might  be  closed  with 
to-morrow.  But  if  my  lord  lieutenant  halts  now,  or  betrays  any  differ- 
ence or  fearfulness  in  pushing  forwards,  his  majesty's  intentions  will  not 
be  answered,  and  my  lord  lieutenant's  measures  will  end  in  distress  and 
disgrace.  The  means  are  now  in  his  hands  for  preventing  both,  and  for 
completing  a  work  most  necessary  for  his  majesty's  service.  I  pray  God 
he  may  use  them  with  firmness  and  resolution. 

I  hope  your  grace  will  find  from  the  things  stated  in  my  lord 
lieutenant's  letter,  that  the  house  of  commons  may  be  made  practicable 
by  another  session.     If  the  question  were  to  be  proposed  here  among 
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those  who  know  the  materials  we  are  composed  of,  a  doubt  of  it  would 
be  laughed  at.  Some  general  means  are  laid  down  in  that  letter,  but 
others  of  much  greater  consequence  than  any  there  mentioned  are 
omitted.  I  mean,  the  management  of  the  treasury.  It  was  discussed 
last  night  with  my  lord  lieutenant,  the  chancellor.  Singleton,  Lord  George, 
and  myself.  All  agreed  that  the  treasury  was  in  a  state  of  opposition  : 
and  that  the  loss  of  the  question  upon  the  Money  Bill  was  occasioned  by 
that  influence :  not  by  slackness  of  support,  but  by  vigorous  and  active 
exertion  in  opposition.  In  this  we  all  agreed,  and  the  thing  is  notorious. 
I  thought  it  a  part  of  my  lord  lieutenant's  duty,  in  obedience  to  the 
king's  commands,  to  represent  everything  to  his  majesty  that  was 
material  to  his  government :  and  as  this  circumstance  was  allowed  to 
be  most  material,  that  it  ought  to  be  enlarged  upon.  Lord  George  and 
Singleton  thought  the  same,  but  tenderness  for  persons  broke  in  upon  us. 
I  must  therefore  acquit  myself  to  your  grace  by  saying  that  in  my 
opinion  my  lord  lieutenant's  letter  is  defective  in  that  point  —  very 
materially.  The  treasury  is  the  strong  sinew  of  the  government,  here, 
as  well  as  in  other  places.  The  influence  of  it  is  very  diffusive.  The 
pay  of  the  army  remitted  monthly  into  all  parts  of  the  country  brings  a 
dependance  from  all  little  dealers  in  money  there.  Large  balances  of  the 
king's  revenue  (which  has  been  the  case  of  late  years)  are  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  favourite  bankers.  Two  of  them  Mr.  Macarell  ^^  and  Mr. 
Mitchell  "^^  had  promised  to  vote  for  the  late  question,  but  they  both 
failed.  Four  score  thousand  pounds  of  the  king's  money  was  last  year 
in  their  hands,  for  which  they  had  given  only  a  receipt  upon  account.'*^ 
The  receipt  is  given  to  Mr.  Clements,  but  when  he  was  desired  to 
speak  to  them,  he  said  he  '  had  no  influence  ' ;  and  they  were  afraid  of  a 
run  upon  them  from  their  merchants.  Other  bankers  in  town,  who  have 
no  benefit  from  the  government  money,  but  whose  business  lies  solely 
with  those  merchants,  heard  of  no  such  thing,  and  did  not  scruple  to  give 
their  votes  for  the  government.  I  mean  those  who  were  so  disposed. 
Near  relations  to  Mr.  Clements,  his  wife's  brothers,'^^  whom  he  has  main- 
tained and  bought  seats  for  them  in  parliament,  were  against  us.  And 
just  before  the  division,  Mr.  Nesbitt,''^  a  collector  and  brother  to  Mr. 
Albert  Nesbitt,  who  had  given  some  encouragement  for  hoping  that  he 
would  stay  away,  was  brought  into  the  house  in  triumph  by  Mr.  Clements' 
son-in-law.  Every  day  produces  some  instance  of  Mr.  Clements'  activity 
and  efficacy.  He  has  the  sole  direction  of  the  treasury  (very  little  busi- 
n.ess  being  done  by  Mr.  Gardiner)  and  the  power  of  course  is  solely  in  him. 
Mr.  Gardiner  has  suffered  it  to  drop  into  his  hands,  contenting  himself 
with  the  share  of  profit  agreed  between  them.  If,  therefore,  it  is  proposed 
by  his  majesty  that  this  spirit  of  resistance  should  be  subdued,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  means  for  doing  it  are  to  be  offered,  I  will  venture  to  affirm 
that  no  means  can  be  effectual  while  Mr.  Clements  remains  in  that  office. 

="•  John  Maccarrell,  M.P.  for  Carlingford,  a  Dublin  alderman. 

<«  Henry  Mitchell,  M.P.  for  Castlebar. 

*^  The  Bank  of  Ireland  was  not  established  till  1783. 

■'-  Mr.  Clements  had  married  one  of  the  Gore  family,  and  was  thus,  like  Anthony 
Malone,  connected  by  marriage  with  the  most  influential  element  in  the  opposition  ; 
see  ante,  p.  524,  note  24. 

^^  Thomas  Nesbitt,  M.P.  for  Cavan. 
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His  power  by  it  is  very  distressing  to  government,  and  he  may  be  ever 
depended  upon  for  distressing  every  administration  of  which  Mr.  Malone 
is  not  the  principal.  My  lord  lieutenant  knows  this,  and  has  been  made 
to  feel  it,  and  says  that  he  will  and  must  represent  it  to  his  majesty. 
As  I  now  presume  to  write  to  your  grace  without  any  reserve,  I  cannot 
help  observing,  that  when  the  fullest  and  most  particular  state  of  things 
was  called  for,  the  state  of  this  office  ought  to  have  been  set  forth  ;  and 
that  Mr.  Clements  having  given  his  single  vote  for  the  bill  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  suppressing  so  material  a  part  of  information. 

My  meaning  in  mentioning  this  to  your  grace  is  with  a  view  to  myself 
only,  that  I  may  at  least  be  discharged  of  any  omission  ;  and  if  hereafter 
it  should  be  said  that  this  representation  (which  at  some  time  or  other 
must  come  out)  ought  to  have  been  brought  into  the  general  plan, 
your  grace  will  be  so  good  as  to  recollect  what  I  have  now  the  honour  of 
writing  to  you :  that  until  Mr.  Clement  is  removed,  no  administration 
can  be  settled  so  as  to  be  successful.  The  filling  his  place  would  be  attended 
with  no  difficulty.  There  is  no  mystery  in  this  treasury,  receiving  and 
paying  is  the  whole  operation.  Abilities  are  not  requisite ;  though  men 
of  abilities  might  be  found,  if  they  were  wanted,  at  least  far  superior  to 
this  gentleman's,  who  is  incapable,  if  it  were  necessary,  of  speaking  three 
sentences  in  public. 

I  mustnow,  if  ever,  lay  my  whole  thoughts  before  your  grace,  and  I  do 
it  with  the  more  freedom,  as  this  letter  will  go  in  the  company  of  others 
of  greater  weight,  and  is  at  most  but  a  comment  upon  them  :  for  which 
reason  I  do  not  trouble  your  grace  with  repeating  any  particulars,  that 
are  set  forth  in  them.  Your  grace  will  observe  in  that  part  of  my  lord 
lieutenant's  letter  where  the  present  state  of  the  house  of  commons  is 
(I  believe,  very  easily)  described,  a  large  following  is  put  to  the  account  of 
Mr.  Ponsonby.  If  Mr.  Boyle  forces  the  government  to  extremities  with 
him,  there  must  be  some  gentleman  of  Ireland  set  up  with  a  countenance 
and  authority  from  the  government  in  the  house  of  commons.  That  must 
be  ever  the  case.  We  may,  and  I  hope  shall,  import  English  principles 
into  that  house  ;  but  they  must  be  imported  in  Irish  bottoms.  If  there 
should  be  objections,  of  which  I  am  not  aware,  to  Mr.  Ponsonby,  some 
other  person  ought  to  be  found  out ;  but  there  must  be  some  one  man 
stand  out  a  little  before  the  ranks  in  that  house,  that  the  country-members 
may  resort  to  him  with  an  opinion  of  his  having  some  particular  credit 
and  support  from  the  government.  When  any  man  is  marked  in  that 
way,  the  advantage  will  soon  appear  :  and  till  then  there  will  be  a  same- 
ness in  our  operations,  and  the  jealousy  of  persons  directing  the  house  of 
commons,  who  are  not  members  of  it,  will  subsist,  and  be  turned  to  bad 
purposes.  My  friendship  with  Mr.  Ponsonby  would  not  make  me  wish  to 
see  him  put  forward  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  government.  But  I  see 
no  person  so  proper.  He  has  no  qualities  that  can  make  him  dangerous, 
and  his  alliance  in  England  must  be  a  security  for  his  conduct.  He  may 
be  made  use  of  to  very  good  purposes,  and  I  think  will  never  suffer  him- 
self to  be  used  to  bad  ones. 

In  the  course  of  these  affairs  my  greatest  misfortune  has  been  that^ 
from  time  to  time,  both  Lord  George  Sackville  and  myself  have  heard 
ourselves  charged  with   being  the   authors   of  these   disorders  by   our 
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personal  dislikes,  or  by  giving  occasion  for  personal  dislike  to  others.     If 
that  were  the  case,  it  would  be  a  sad  excuse  for  what  has  been  done.    I  know 
also  it  has  been  said,  that  if  the  Armagh  election  had  been  given  up,  the 
attempt  would  not  have  been  made  against  the  king's  prerogative.     Were 
that  likewise  so,  the  apology  is,  if  possible,  more  insolent  than  the  olfence. 
But  it  happens  that  the  declaration  was  made  by  opposing  the  prerogative 
to  my  lord  lieutenant,  and  the  bill  drawn,  before  Mr.  Brownlow  had  taken 
bis  seat :  I  believe  before  he  was  returned.     But  these  false  suggestions 
would  have  made  me,  and  I  believe  the  same  of  Lord  George,  long  since 
have  declined  this  pursuit,  if  I  had  not  been  so  fully  persuaded  as  I  am,  of 
the  very  serious  importance  of  it  to  the  king's  service,  and  to  that  consti- 
tution which  is  the  only  security  of  this  kingdom.     If  this  had  been  a 
personal  struggle  only,  it  would  never  have  reached  this  length.     The 
leaders  of  this  opposition  do  not  mean  disaffection  to   the   king — God 
forbid  that  I  should  say  anything  that  could  be  so  understood.     I  do  not 
think  it.    But  some  of  them  do  certainly  mean  an  emancipation  from  the 
English  legislature,  and  from  English  administration.     At  the  head  of 
these  are  the  Malone  family ;  and  whilst  they  pursue  this  end,  they  make 
use  of  means  which  encourage  and  indeed  create  disaffection  in  the  lower 
people,  who  understand  what  they  say  and  not  what  they  mean.     This 
is  what  Lord  George  Sackville  has  been  opposing.     He  has  certainly,  I 
do  not  deny  it,  been  the  occasion  of  disputes  which  would  not  have 
happened  if  he  had  not  been  in  office,  or  some  one  of  equal  capacity.     But 
the  consequence  would  have  been  that  the  authority  of  government,  and 
the  dependency  upon   English   administration,  (they  being  very  near 
expired)  would  have  died  quietly,  and  no  hand  would  have  been  stretched 
out  to  save  them.     The  fatigue  that  he  has  undergone  has  been  very 
great,  and  the  success   very   promising.     It  is  a  task  few  would  have 
undertaken ;  but  he  has  gone  through   it  with  great  spirit,  as  well  as 
temper,  and  without  any  one  personal  altercation,  or  any  slip  or  mistake 
in  public,  though  I  hear  the  contrary  has  been  reported.    Tomorrow,  the 
houses  are  to  meet  for  adjournment  to  the  5th  of  February.     I  hope  before 
that  time  my  lord  lieutenant  will  have  received  his  majesty's  commands 
for  proroguing  the  parliament  by  proclamation,  that  he  may  have  no 
object  to  divert  him  from  forming  a  plan  to  recommend  to  his  majesty 
with  regard  to  the  filling  of  offices  that  may  be  vacant,  and  the  material 
point  of  settling  the  justices  in  his  absence.     On  which  subject  I  beg 
your  grace's  indulgence,  that  I  may  open  myself  with  the  same  freedom 
and  sincerity  that  I  have  ventured  upon  in  the  former  part  of  this  letter. 

I  am  in  the  first  place  most  truly  sensible  of  the  favour,  support,  and 
protection  that  I  have  received  at  all  times,  and  of  late,  particularly,  from 
your  grace,  and  I  have  the  comfort  to  think,  that  his  majesty,  through  the 
favourable  representation  made  of  me  by  your  grace  and  his  majesty's 
other  ministers,  does  justice  to  my  zeal  for  his  service,  which,  I  here  most 
solemnly  declare,  has  been  my  great  and  only  view.  I  have  little  doubt 
but  the  wise  and  firm  measures  which  will  be  taken  will  fix  a  govern- 
ment here  upon  its  proper  basis ;  and  that  a  union  of  interests  in  the 
country  and  a  tranquillity  will  soon  rise  upon  it  and  remain  too  strongly 
settled  to  be  thrown  down  by  any  new  faction.  I  am  under  no  apprehension 
of  the  contrary  :  and  I  trust  fully  in  that  event.     It  is  not  therefore  from 
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any  apprehension  of  personal  disquiet  or  of  difficulty  before  me,  but  from 
a  very  serious  consideration  which  has  long  been  in  my  mind,  indeed, 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  my  entering  upon  this  scene,  that  I  am  led 
to  make  this  representation  to  your  grace.  I  am  myself  conscious  that 
I  have  been  doing  my  duty  to  his  majesty  in  a  post  of  high  trust  and 
importance,  and  I  may  add  in  times  of  any  civil  discord,  surrounded 
with  as  many  circumstances  of  disgust  as  any  employment  can  be.  But 
none  has  been  more  bitter  to  me  than  that  whilst  I  had  an  inward  con- 
viction that  my  duty  and  zeal  for  the  king  were  the  true  and  only  motives 
upon  which  I  was  acting,  I  found  myself  loaded  with  imputations  from 
which  my  heart  was  free,  and  to  which  my  conduct  had  given  no  just 
occasion.  I  had  therefore  determined  within  myself  that  if  ever  I  lived 
to  see  the  government  of  this  country  in  the  state  it  ought  to  be  in,  I 
would  then  endeavour  to  gratify  the  only  ambitious  view  I  had,  which 
was  to  show  that  a  spirit  of  ambition  and  a  desire  of  power  had  not  been 
the  principles  upon  which  I  had  acted.  I  was  then  determined  within 
myself,  (though  I  have  never  communicated  my  intention,  nor  have  I  what 
I  am  now  doing,  to  any  person  whatsoever)  to  ask  a  retirement  from  civil 
business,  and  to  confine  myself  within  the  limits  of  my  own  profession. 
The  unjust  prejudices  which  have  been  raised  against  me,  and  the  inde- 
fatigable industry  with  which  they  have  been  propagated,  may  have  drawn 
this  declaration  from  me  sooner,  possibly,  than  it  would  have  come  in 
times  of  more  quiet.  But  as  his  majesty  has  now  interposed  his  own 
authority  so  signally  in  the  discouragement  of  these  violences,  it  may  be 
presumed,  although  the  end  cannot  be  clearly  seen,  that  they  will  not  be 
of  long  duration.  But  I  now  wish,  that  it  might,  with  the  utmost  humility 
on  my  part,  be  submitted  to  his  majesty's  consideration,  whether  it  may 
not  be  more  for  his  service,  in  this  conjuncture  especially,  that  my  name 
may  be  left  out  of  the  next  commission  for  appointing  the  lords  justices. 
If  his  majesty  shall  think  it  proper  to  do  so,  I  (.shall  not,  nor  could  not,  fail 
in  my  station  to  exert  the  same  zeal  and  endeavours  for  promoting  the 
king's  service  as  I  have  done  in  a  more  public  station  ;  and  if  in  any 
future  time  it  shall  be  thought  for  his  majesty's  service  that  I  should  be 
again  called  upon  by  his  majesty  to  return  to  that  situation,  I  shall  be 
always  ready  to  obey  those  and  all  other  his  majesty's  commands.  Or,  if 
he  should  never  do  so,  I  shall  by  the  constant  tenour  of  my  life,  and  by 
every  part  of  my  conduct,  endeavour  to  show  my  gratitude  to  his  majesty 
for  the  favours  he  has  heaped  upon  me,  and  my  zeal  and  devotion  to  his 
service.  Your  grace  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  neither  disgust 
(for  which  I  have  no  ground)  nor  weariness  of  the  king's  service  (which 
no  man  can  more  ardently  wish  or  would  labour  more  to  promote)  has 
led  me  to  this  application.  But  groundless  clamour  is  sometimes  to  be 
regarded ;  and  if  it  is  thought  that  any  advantage  may  arise  from  my 
being  withdrawn,  if  any  of  those  who  have  started  aside  from  their  duty 
might  use  this  as  an  occasion  for  their  altering  their  conduct,  and  if  any 
proper  person  can  be  found  that  will  do  as  well  in  this  envied  station  as 
myself,  I  should,  (might  I  do  it  without  offending)  make  it  my  request  for 
the  present  to  retire. 

I  have  now  in  the  most  open  and  unguarded  manner  disclosed  my 
secret  thoughts  to  your  grace.     My  lord  lieutenant  does  not  and  shall  not 
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know  the  step  that  I  have  taken.  He  might  possibly  have  dissuaded  me 
from  it  had  I  consulted  him.  I  put  myself  into  your  grace's  hands.  You 
only  can  judge  whether  my  request  is  fit  to  be  laid  before  his  majesty, 
and  whatever  the  determination  shall  be,  your  grace  will  not  doubt  of  the 
most  entire  (on  my  part)  and  the  most  cheerful  acquiescence. 

XX. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Archbishop  Stone. 

Copy.  Newcastle  House.    January  24th  1754. 

Arid.  MS.  Tho'  I  have  not  time  to  answer  your  grace's  most  able,  and  most 

32734,  f.  77  jjQjjgg^  letter,  by  this  messenger,  I  could  not  however,  upon  consideration, 
avoid  giving  you  my  thanks  for  it ;  and  letting  you  have  the  satisfaction 
to  hear  from  me  that  I  never  in  my  whole  life  saw  the  king  more  really 
pleased  with  a  letter,  than  with  yours.  Every  part  of  it  carries  conviction 
with  it ;  and  tho*  the  conclusion  is  what  I  can  never  consent  to,  nor  my 
brother,  it  had  a  decency  and  propriety  which  is  inseparable  from  your 
performances.  It  is  a  great  work  ;  and  will  have  its  weight  everywhere. 
I  could  not  forbear  mentioning  it,  in  general,  to  the  duke  of  Dorset.  I 
will  write  fully  to  you  by  Maxwell,  with  whom  I  am  excessively  pleased. 
As  to  Mr.  Clements,  tho'  your  reasonings  are  entirely  approved  by  the 
king  and  were  immediately  ordered  to  be  put  in  execution,  you  must  not 
be  surprised  that  we  have  deferred  it  a  little.  I  saw  a  letter  this  day 
from  him  to  Schaub,'''^  for  my  Lady  Yarmouth's  '^^  perusal ;  denying 
everything;  supposing  the  charge  against  him  to  be  the  behaviour  of 
the  Gores ;  declaring  that  he  was  with  you  in  the  question  by  principle, 
and  inclination ;  and,  in  short,  promising  and  professing.  What  use 
may  be  made  or  ought  to  be  made  of  this,  I  am  not  yet  able  to  judge. 
You  will  take  no  notice  of  it.    I  send  it  only  for  your  information. 

XXI. 

The  Duke  of  Dorset  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.^^ 

Private.  Dublin  Castle.    5th  February  1754. 

Ibid.  f.  122  In  pursuance  of  his  majesty's  pleasure  signified  to  me  in  my  Lord 

Holderness's  letter  of  24th  Jany.  last,  I  directed  a  proclamation  to  be 
issued  for  proroguing  the  parliament,  which  was  done  accordingly,  and 
the  parliament  now  stands  prorogued  to  the  2nd  of  April.  I  have  called 
together  several  of  his  majesty's  servants  (with  others  whom  I  thought 
best  able  to  advise  in  such  a  case)  to  take  into  consideration  the  very 
material  point  of  declaring  or  ascertaining  the  right  of  the  crown  to  the 
disposal  of  the  surplus  &c.  There  were  present,  the  primate,  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  three  chief  judges,''^  the  late  Chief  Justices  Marlay  ^^  and 
Singleton,  the  prime  serjeant  Stannard,  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general. 

"  Sir  Luke  Schaub,  d.  1758,  the  backstairs  confidant  of  George  II. 

"  Amalie  Wallmoden,  Lady  Yarmouth,  the  mistress  of  George  II. 

*«  A  draft  of  this  letter  has  been  printed  in  the  Stopford-Sackville  Papers,  i.  206, 
but  with  considerable  differences  from  the  actual  letter. 

*^  The  lord  chief  justice,  St.  George  Caulfeild  ;  Chief  Justice  Sir  William  Yorke ; 
and  Chief  Baron  Bowes. 

^"  Bight  Hon.  Thomas  Marlay,  lord  chief  justice  1741-61. 
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These  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  most  proper  method 
which  could  possibly  be  pursued  in  the  present  case,  would  be  by  his 
majesty's  ordering  under  his  sign  manual  the  disposition  of  the  money  to 
the  same  uses  for  which  it  was  designed  by  the  bill  which  is  rejected. 
This  they  think  will  be  a  full  assertion  of  his  majesty's  right,  and  the 
only  one  that  can  be  made  with  any  propriety  on  the  present  occasion. 

Lord  Sydney's  protest  in  1692  '^^  had  been  taken  into  consideration  here 
immediately  after  the  rejecting  the  bill.  But  the  circumstances  of  that 
case  were  so  materially  different  from  what  has  now  passed  that  there 
did  not  appear  any  foundation  for  drawing  a  precedent  from  it  to  serve 
for  this  late  proceeding ;  that  protest  being  grounded  upon  the  several 
votes  and  declaratory  resolutions  of  the  house  of  commons  entered  upon 
their  journals,  and  framed  in  the  nature  of  an  answer  to  them.  It  was 
therefore  generally  agreed  (before  the  prorogation  had  rendered  it 
impracticable)  that  there  was  no  foundation,  from  the  bare  rejecting  of 
the  bill  upon  their  disagreeing  with  the  preamble,  for  any  similar  pro- 
ceeding, or  for  taking  any  notice  of  it  from  the  throne.  But  we  were  then 
of  opinion  (and  are  therefore  the  more  pleased  to  find  the  same  measure 
pointed  out  in  your  grace's  letter)  that  the  application  of  a  sum  sufficient 
for  the  discharge  of  the  debt  by  the  king's  sign  manual  will  be  a  clear 
vindication  of  his  majesty's  right,  and  is  the  more  to  be  desired  (if  his 
majesty  shall  be  pleased  to  condescend  thereto)  as  it  will  be  attended  with 
an  act  of  graciousness  from  his  majesty  to  the  public.  I  shall  beg  to  be 
informed  as  soon  as  may  be  whether  this  method  meets  with  his  majesty's 
approbation,  that  I  may  lose  no  time  in  settling  with  the  proper  officers 
(as  it  will  be  a  thing  of  some  detail)  in  what  manner  it  is  to  be  carried 
into  execution. 

I  have  had  one  conversation  with  the  speaker  since  the  prorogation. 
I  told  him  that  although  he  had  not  himself  personally  felt  the  effects  of 
the  king's  resentment,  yet  he  could  no  longer  doubt  that  his  majesty  must 
be  highly  dissatisfied  with  his  late  conduct ;  but  that  the  king's  servants, 
and  I  amongst  others,  were  inclined  to  hope  that  he  had  been  in  a 
manner  forced  into  measures  against  his  judgment,  and  if  he  were  now 
disposed  to  assist  with  his  weight  in  carrying  on  the  king's  service  in 
concert  with  those  whom  his  majesty  had  appointed,  or  should  appoint 
for  that  purpose,  I  should  use  my  best  endeavours  in  making  his  offers  of 
service  acceptable  to  the  king.  He  began  with  the  usual  professions  of 
duty  and  loyalty  to  the  king  ;  to  which  I  answered  that  I  made  no  ques- 
tion of  his  being  a  loyal  subject  to  the  king,  but  the  business  now  was, 
whether  he  would  become  an  useful  servant,  which  he  must  allow  had 
not  been  of  late  the  case,  and  that  I  must  have  a  clear  and  explicit  answer 
to  that  point.  After  mentioning  the  difficulties  he  was  under  from  con- 
nections and  engagements,  he  desired  a  little  time  for  consideration  before 
he  returned  me  an  answer  in  a  matter  of  so  great  importance. 

This  is  all  the  information  (and  it  carries  very  little  satisfaction  with 
it)  that  I  am  yet  able  to  give  your  grace  with  regard  to  the  speaker's 

*^  This  refers  to  the  viceroy  Lord  Sydney's  formal  protest  against  the  claim  of 
the  Irish  house  of  commons  to  the  right  of  originating  money  bills,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  Poynings'  Act.  The  protest  is  printed  in  Plowden's  Historical 
Review  of  tJie  State  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  App.  pp.  199-201. 
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future  conduct ;  but  as  far  as  can  be  collected  from  symptoms  and  cir- 
cumstances, I  cannot  say  that  there  is  much  probability  of  his  so  totally 
changing  his  scheme  and  manner  of  acting  as  to  bring  any  advantage  to 
his  majesty's  service.  But  till  this  point  is  absolutely  determined,  I 
entirely  agree  with  your  grace  that  the  consideration  of  the  lesser  employ- 
ments is  indifferent,  excepting  that  Sir  Kichard  Cox  had  made  himself 
so  obnoxious,  both  during  the  session  and  since,  to  all  ranks  of  people 
who  have  supported  the  government  that  his  removal  is  expected,  and 
wished  for  with  unusual  impatience  ;  and  I  cannot  help  desiring  (more  as 
a  measure  than  as  a  gratification  of  resentment)  that  I  may  be  empowered 
to  signify  to  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue  his  majesty's  pleasure  for 
removing  him. 

If  the  speaker  refuses  to  explain  himself,  I  shall  think  it  necessary  to 
proceed  immediately  to  the  forming  of  an  administration  upon  some  new 
system,  and  shall  have  many  things  to  submit  to  his  majesty's  considera- 
tion, upon  which,  not  knowing  what  turn  would  be  finally  taken  by  the 
speaker,  I  have  been  hitherto  silent :  amongst  which  the  management  of 
the  treasury  is  very  material,  it  being  impossible  for  an  administration 
to  be  formed  with  any  hope  of  success,  unless  that  important  branch  of  it 
is  under  the  direction  of  persons  that  can  be  confided  in. 

XXII. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Dublin  Castle.    April  ye  7th  1754. 
Add.  MS.  I  hav6  been  so  sensible  of  the  great  load  of  business  your  grace  has 

'  '  now  upon  you,  that  I  have  suspended  writing  to  you  upon  any  occasion, 
nor  should  I  do  it  at  this  time,  if  I  did  not  think  it  indispensable.  By 
a  letter  I  received  this  day  from  Lord  George,  I  understand  that  the 
measure  of  appointing  a  lord  deputy  upon  my  receiving  his  majesty's 
permission  to  leave  this  kingdom  has  been  under  serious  consideration, 
and  has  gone  some  length.  If  this  be  absolutely  determined,  I  have 
nothing  to  say  but  to  express  my  wishes  that  I  might  have  been  con- 
sulted upon  a  point  so  very  important  to  his  majesty's  service  here.  If 
no  determination  is  as  yet  taken,  I  must  beg  your  grace  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  offer  my  sentiments  upon  this  essential  part  of  the  plan  under 
consideration ;  for,  if  this  capital  alteration  should  be  made  in  it,  fresh 
doubts  may  arise  on  my  part,  whether  it  might  be  practicable  to  carry  on 
the  administration  according  to  the  measures  there  proposed. 

I  must  desire  it  may  be  understood  that  I  have  not  the  least  objection 
to  the  person  that  has  been  named.  Were  the  measure  in  itself  expedient, 
no  one  could  be  more  thoroughly  agreable  to  me,  but  I  wish  that  any 
good  effect  may  be  produced  by  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  fear  it  would  be 
such  a  discouragement  to  several  persons  here,  who  have  exerted  them- 
selves in  the  king's  service,  as  no  explanation  would  be  sufficient  to 
remove  or  palliate.  Your  grace  will  readily  conclude  that  I  have  many 
reasons  for  wishing  that  my  return  to  England  may  be  no  longer  delayed  ; 
but  in  these  circumstances  I  must  beg  that  my  private  convenience  may 
not  be  consulted,  and  that  this  measure  at  least  may  not  be  carried  into 
execution  without  giving  me  time,  and  an  opportunity  of  laying  before 
his  majesty  my  farther  sentiments  upon  this  critical  occasion. 
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XXIII. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Dublin  Castle.    April  ye  27th,  1754. 

Late  at  night  on  Thursday  the  18th   the  messenger  arrived  from  ^gns^^i? 
England,   and    delivered    to   me   the  letters    in  which   his   majesty's 
commands  were  signified  to  me  by  Sir  Thomas  Eobinson.^^ 

I  dispatched  a  messenger  immediately  to  Lord  Bessborough,^^  who 
had  been  for  some  time  at  his  house  in  the  country,  seventy  miles  distant 
from  this  place.  Unfortunately  his  lordship  was  confined  to  his  bed  by 
an  ague,  and  was  incapable  of  returning  any  answer  in  writing ;  but  I 
hear  from  Mr.  Ponsonby  that  he  is  better,  and  hopes  to  be  able  in  a  few 
days  to  come  to  town  and  to  undertake  the  service  with  which  his 
majesty  has  been  pleased  to  honour  him.  Early  on  Friday  morning  I 
sent  a  message  to  the  speaker,  desiring  that  I  might  see  him  as  soon 
as  would  be  convenient.  He  came  to  the  Castle  between  three  and  four 
o'clock.  I  soon  found  that  the  business  I  was  to  communicate  was  no 
secret  to  him  ;  he  had  accounts  of  every  particular  by  letter  of  later  date 
than  mine,  the  wmd  having  detained  the  messenger  at  Holyhead,  so 
that  two  mails  came  in  together.  The  speaker  said  but  few  words,  and 
I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  there  was  not  the  least  indecency 
either  of  expression  or  behaviour. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  think  I  can  assure  your  grace  that 
the  flame  which  was  raised  here  relating  to  the  money  bill  decreases  very 
fast,  and  things  seem  to  be  returning  to  a  state  of  quiet  and  tranquillity ; 
this  is  the  appearance  at  least  in  this  town,  and  the  judges  who  are  now 
upon  their  circuits  make  the  same  favourable  report  from  the  countries 
they  have  respectively  visited.  Mr.  Singleton  is  now  in  possession 
of  the  office  of  master  of  the  rolls.  He  accepted  it  with  great  duty 
and  thankfulness,  but  not  without  great  reluctance  and  diffidence,  as 
he  apprehends  that  his  health  (which  is  indeed  much  impaired)  will 
never  enable  him  to  perform  that  service  to  the  government  which  is 
expected  from  a  person  in  that  station.  These  promotions,  as  well  as 
that  of  Mr.  Hill,  are  not  only  satisfactory  to  me,  but  I  think  I  may  say 
give  great  satisfaction  in  general  to  the  friends  of  the  government. 

As  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  has  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  me  that  it  is 
his  majesty's  pleasure  that  Sir  Richard  Cox  should  be  removed  from  his 
office  of  collector  of  Cork,  and  that  a  proper  person  will  be  named  to 
succeed  him,  I  beg  leave  most  earnestly  to  recommend  Mr.  O'Brien,^^ 
who  has  been  near  twenty  years  a  member  of  parliament  and  collector 
of  Drogheda.  His  behaviour  has  always  been  steady  and  uniform,  and 
his  affection  and  zeal  for  his  majesty's  service  during  the  last  session 
has  been  very  remarkable.     He  is   uncle  by  the  mother's  side  to  the 

^"  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  (1695-1770),  afterwards  1st  Baron  Grantham,  secretary 
of  state  and  leader  of  the  house  of  commons  in  the  duke  of  Newcastle's  adminis- 
tration. 

^'  Brabazon  Ponsonby,  1st  earl  of  Bessborough,  d.  1758  ;  father  of  the  Eight  Hon. 
John  Ponsonby. 

^■^  Hon.  James  O'Brien,  second  son  of  the  3rd  earl  of  Inchiquin.  His  sister 
Mary  married  Robert,  19th  earl  of  Kildare. 
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earl  of  Kildare,  but  neither  Fitzgeralds  nor  O'Briens  could  move  him  ;  he 
has  broke  with  his  whole  family,  and  I  do  assure  your  grace  that  his 
interest  in  the  house  extended  beyond  his  own  vote.  I  really  think  this 
mark  of  his  majesty's  favour  to  him  would  be  of  great  service.  .  .  . 

As  I  hope  so  soon  to  pay  my  duty  to  his  majesty,  and  hope  also  to 
find  your  grace  in  more  leisure  than  the  hurrying  of  elections  now 
allows,  I  shall,  not  trouble  you  with  the  other  points  that  remain  to  be 
settled  here.  I  must  not  omit  to  express  my  entire  satisfaction  in  the 
adding  of  Lord  Bessborough  to  the  other  two  persons  whom  I  proposed 
for  lords  justices,  and  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  they  will  all  agree 
in  their  sentiments  and  conduct,  and  exert  their  endeavours  faithfully 
and  honestly  in  the  support  of  his  majesty's  government. 

XXIV. 

Archbishop  Stone  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Dublin  27  April  1754. 
Add.  MS.'  So  many  obvious  reasons  have  of  late  made  me  forbear  troubling  your 

grace  with  my  letters,  that  it  must  be  unnecessary  to  mention  any  of 
them.  It  may  perhaps  be  as  little  necessary  to  offer  my  sentiments  upon 
the  measures  which  are  now  determined  and  carried  into  execution,  or 
upon  any  other  measures  that  were  deliberated  upon,  when  the  affairs  of 
this  government  were  taken  into  consideration.  But  I  must  in  one 
instance  trespass  upon  your  grace's  constant  indulgence,  and  represent 
the  state  of  my  own  mind  upon  the  thought  of  the  appointment  of  a  lord 
deputy.  I  was  thoroughly  sensible,  that  with  respect  to  myself  it  was  of 
others  the  thing  most  to  be  wished  for  by  me  :  the  emoluments  belonging 
to  the  oflBce  of  a  lord  justice  have  to  me  never  answered  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  it ;  the  prospect  of  some  ease  and  relaxation  was  extremely 
delightful  to  me  ;  and  if  the  power  of  obliging  my  friends  was  a  favourite 
object,  I  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  so  entire  a  diminution  of  it  as  not 
to  have  been  able  to  obtain  some  favours,  in  the  communication  of  which 
I  might  have  been  more  partial,  in  proportion  as  I  became  less  account- 
able. So  that  in  truth  I  should  have  considered  myself  as  being  freed 
(without  paying  any  price  for  it)  from  a  very  burdensome  and  painful 
duty. 

I  might  therefore  at  this  time,  since  his  majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  call  me  again  to  that  office,  safely  act  the  part  of  self-denial, 
and  affect  to  wish  that  measure  to  have  taken  place  by  which  I  should 
have  been,  not  disgracefully,  removed  from  a  station  which  every  private 
motive  should  make  [me]  wish  to  decline.  But  when  I  have  the  honour 
of  addressing  myself  to  your  grace,  I  shall  never  offer  anything  that  is 
not,  nor  suppress  the  least  article  of  what  is  my  real  opinion,  and  I  think 
that  the  appointing  a  lord  deputy  would  have  been  a  remedy  by  no 
means  fit  to  be  applied  to  our  present  distempers.  Whatsoever  private 
litigations  have  branched  out  of  it,  or  private  emulations  have  been 
grafted  upon  it,  the  true  source  of  the  quarrel  is  perfectly  understood 
here,  and  is  seen  by  every  intelligent  person  in  but  one  light.  The 
contest  was  not  with  the  person  but  with  the  office  of  the  lord  lieutenant. 
The  party  which  by  long  possession  had  extended  and  established  their 
power  began  to  think  it  time  to  entail  it  upon  another  generation.    There 
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was  nothing  to  prevent  it  but  the  interposition  of  a  lord  lieutenant,  which 
was  to  be  guarded  against  by  making  the  office,  in  point  of  influence 
here,  insignificant.  And  they  thought  this  end  would  be  effectually 
compassed,  if  by  their  frowardness  they  could  at  any  time  make  the 
person  in  that  office  quit  it  from  weariness,  or  create  an  opinion  else- 
where that  it  might  be  expedient  for  quiet's  sake  to  place  it  in  other 
hands.  The  turning  of  administration  into  so  unusual  a  channel  as  that 
of  a  sole-deputy  would  have  been  magnified  by  them,  and  I  believe  con- 
sidered by  many  others,  as  a  great  concession  made  towards  their  main 
point :  and  those  who  seem  now  firmly  united  in  support  of  the  govern- 
ment would  have  felt  their  ground  shake  under  them.  The  deputy  him- 
self would  have  been,  as  I  apprehend,  under  infinite  difficulties.  His 
instructions  must  have  been  either  to  desert  or  to  carry  on  the  present 
system.  That  he  was  to  desert  it,  I  conclude  was  not  intended.  And  in 
carrying  it  on,  he  must  have  been  liable  to  perpetual  mistakes  and  mis- 
informations. But  the  very  adjustment  of  his  powers  would  have  cost 
some  trouble,  and  have  entailed  some  uneasiness  upon  the  office.  We 
who  are  used  to  act  as  subalterns  are  not  impatient  under  those  light 
restrictions  with  which  that  commission  is  bound  ;  a  single  person  coming 
direct  from  his  majesty's  presence  might  have  expected  a  little  more 
liberty.  I  believe  there  is  no  instance  of  a  deputy  under  a  lord  lieu- 
tenant, but  in  cases  of  the  nearest  relation.''^  I  beg  your  grace's  forgiveness 
for  having  detained  you  so  long  upon  a  subject  now  out  of  the  question, 
and  upon  which  I  could  never  be  called  upon  for  an  opinion  ;  but  I  could 
not  forbear  laying  before  your  grace  the  principal  and  (I  believe)  the  only 
grounds  upon  which  any  objection  was  made  to  that  measure. 

Since  his  majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  that  I  should  again 
receive  this  mark  of  his  royal  favour  and  trust,  it  is  a  most  singular 
satisfaction  to  me  that  a  third  person  is  added  to  the  commission.'''^  I 
was  from  the  beginning  of  opinion  and  (though  I  submitted)  I  never 
changed  it,  that,  if  the  speaker  were  removed,  his  place  should  be  filled 
by  a  person  of  ability,  and  of  weight  in  this  country,  and  of  steady 
attachment  to  his  majesty's  service :  and  I  am  sure  no  one  could  be 
found  more  fully  to  answer  that  description,  than  the  person  whom  his 
majesty  has  appointed.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  Mr.  Singleton  will 
never  be  able  again  to  take  an  active  part  in  business,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  office  of  master  of  the  rolls  could  not  rest  with  so  much  dignity 
in  other  hands.  If  your  grace  has  had  leisure  to  see  Mr.  Hill,'^-^  I  make 
no  doubt  that  your  grace  has  received  satisfactory  information  from  him 

*^  Stone  is  correct  in  this  statement  only  so  far  as  regards  the  general  post-Kestor- 
ation  practice.  The  only  deputies  under  the  later  Stuarts  were  the  earls  of  Ossory  and 
Arran,  who  acted  successively  as  deputies  for  their  father,  the  duke  of  Ormond.  But 
in  earlier  times  deputies  were  frequently  appointed,  and  the  practice  of  appointing  two 
or  three  members  of  the  Irish  privy  council  as  joint  lords  justices,  in  the  absence  of 
the  lord-lieutenant,  did  not  become  habitual  till  the  time  of  William  III. 

^*  The  lords  justices  appointed  in  1754  were  the  primate,  the  lord  chancellor,  and 
the  earl  of  Bessborough. 

"  Arthur  Hill,  afterwards  known  as  Arthur  Hill-Trevor  and  M.P.  for  co.  Down, 
subsequently  created  Viscount  Dungannon.  He  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer in  1754  on  the  removal  of  Speaker  Boyle,  but  held  the  office  for  little  more 
than  one  year,  Boyle  being  reinstated  in  November  1755. 
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upon  this  scene  of  business  with  which  he  is  perfectly  acquainted.  The 
great  honour  which  his  majesty  has  conferred  upon  him  will  I  hope  make 
him  more  useful  to  the  king's  service ;  but  more  zealous  and  faithful  he 
cannot  be  than  he  has  shewn  himself  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

Very  little  has  happened  remarkable  since  the  speaker  was  removed : 
no  extraordinary,  resort  to  him,  nor  so  much  notice  of  any  kind  followed 
as  might  have  been  expected.  The  people  are  certainly  changing  every 
day  for  the  better.  The  poison  still  remains  among  the  very  lowest  and 
most  dissolute  of  the  populace,  who  indeed  are  at  all  times  riotous  and 
insolent ;  but  that  spirit  is  visibly  abated,  and  in  the  country  is  almost 
entirely  subsided.  As  my  lord  lieutenant  is  extremely  impatient  to  return 
to  England,  he  will  defer  the  recommendation  of  such  things  as  remain  to 
be  executed,  till  he  can  confer  with  your  grace  upon  them.  He  will  then 
acquaint  your  grace  with  his  sentiments  upon  the  treasury ;  and  I  make 
no  doubt  will  explain  to  your  grace  the  impossibility  of  going  on,  whilst 
that  power  remains  in  the  present  hands.  I  mean  only  with  regard  to 
one  gentleman  who  acts  there  ;  who  by  the  influence  of  his  office  (apart 
from  other  connections)  had  manifestly  the  turning  of  every  question  this 
session  in  his  hands.  When  this  great  point,  (the  only  very  essential  one 
remaining)  is  settled  and  executed,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
his  majesty's  government  will  be  successfully  and  creditably  supported  ; 
though  some  difficulties  must  be  looked  for  on  the  first  setting  out  in  the 
face  of  so  violent  and  obstinate  an  opposition. 

XXV. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Dublin  7  October  1754. 
Add.^Ms.^^  My  lord  Bessborough  has  communicated  to  me  the  letter  which  he 

has  wrote  to  your  grace.  His  lordship  seems  to  have  expressed  himself 
so  clearly  and  fully  with  regard  to  the  subjects  he  has  touched  upon,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  anything  besides  my  entire  concurrence 
with  him  in  every  particular.  But  it  may  not  be  improper  to  acquaint 
your  grace  with  the  reasons,  more  at  large  than  he  has  given  them,  of  his 
lordship's  taking  this  step  at  this  time. 

His  meaning  was,  (as  was  that  of  the  other  lords  justices)  to  serve  his 
majesty  faithfully  and  without  reserve  ;  not  to  insist  on  any  sacrifices 
nor  upon  any  measures  but  such  as  should  appear  to  be  most  conducive  to 
the  security  of  the  king's  business  ;  to  keep  as  far  as  possible  from  every 
appearance  of  making  private  terms  and  conditions  of  our  service  ;  and 
not  to  be  forward  in  obtruding  opinions  upon  points  which  were  supposed 
to  be  fully  explained  on  the  footing  of  former  representations.  But  the 
discourses  and  reports  that  are  now  on  a  sudden  circulated  make  it 
difficult  to  observe  that  conduct  any  longer.  They  are  of  such  a  nature 
and  tendency  that  it  seems  very  expedient  they  should  be  conveyed 
to  your  grace's  knowledge ;  yet  I  am  fearful  lest  even  in  relating  them 
I  may  draw  upon  myself  a  part  of  the  disgust  which  they  must  justly 
raise. 

It  is  confidently  said  that  Mr.  Clements  is  to  be  continued  in  the 
management  of  the  treasury ;  but  it  is  spoken  of  in  such  a  manner  by 
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those  who  appear  interested  in  his  success,  and  particular  transactions 
and  discourses  (supposed  to  have  been  held  in  places  too  high  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  familiar  conversation)  are  repeated  with  such  freedom  and 
indecency,  as  cannot  be  described.  And  whilst  the  impression  of  these 
stories  remains,  which,  (from  the  nature  of  the  channel  through  which 
they  come)  it  will  do  till  it  is  effaced  by  some  clear  act,  it  will  be  in 
vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  draw  people  who  have  warped  back  to  their 
duty  to  the  king,  whilst  they  suppose  we  are  acting  without  the  king's 
authority  and  contrary  to  his  approbation.  And  our  subordination  to 
my  lord  lieutenant,  to  your  grace  even,  and  to  his  majesty's  principal 
ministers  will  in  these  circumstances  retard  rather  than  assist  our  pro- 
gress. For,  whatever  the  real  fact  may  be,  Mr.  Clements  is  considered  as 
being  established  not  by  administration  but  against  it ;  not  in  order  to 
strengthen  but  to  distress  his  majesty's  other  servants  in  this  kingdom, 
and  upon  this  footing  it  must  distress  them  to  the  last  degree.  The 
direction  of  the  treasury  has  been  the  object  of  general  expectation,  and 
looked  at  as  the  point  upon  which  everything  that  regards  administration 
here  must  turn.  The  known  influence  of  it  is  very  extensive ;  but  it 
cannot  be  easily  ascertained,  as  its  chief  workings  are  invisible  and  under- 
ground. And  that  Mr.  Clements  will  lend  those  aids  to  persons  for  whom 
he  scarce  professes  a  good  will,  against  others  with  whom  he  is  in  the 
strictest  connection,  is  very  difficult  to  believe. 

The  impatience  and  uneasiness  now  loudly  expressed  by  persons  of 
the  first  rank,  fortune,  and  character  upon  this  subject  is  so  very  alarming, 
that  I  cannot  answer  to  them,  much  less  to  the  king's  service,  if  I  failed 
to  represent  their  sentiments  to  your  grace.  When  I  have  done  my  duty  so 
far,  it  becomes  me  to  submit  to  any  determination  that  his  majesty  in  his 
wisdom  shall  be  pleased  to  make ;  and  I  shall  never  presume  to  speak  in 
that  sort  of  language  that  men  of  great  and  ancient  families,  and  of 
natural  influence  in  their  countries,  claim  a  right  to  use  in  such  con- 
junctures. That  there  are  many  such  who  have  been  zealous  in  support  of 
his  majesty's  government  must  be  evident  to  your  grace  upon  the  view  of 
the  late  public  transactions.  Neither  their  number  nor  their  zeal  are 
diminished.  The  reports  of  the  want  of  credit  and  weight  in  the  persons 
now  employed  or  entrusted  are  as  false  as  the  clamours  against  them 
are  unjust  and  empty.  And  they  will  be  able  under  his  majesty's  coun- 
tenance and  protection  to  settle  a  more  open,  genuine  and  un-equivocal 
attachment  to  English  government  than  has  been  known  in  former 
times,  which  have  been  outwardly  quiet  from  an  acquiescence  in  things 
fundamentally  wrong. 

The  national  strength  of  nobility  and  gentry  now  collected  in  this 
cause,  cannot  (when  there  shall  be  occasion  hereafter)  be  re-united,  should 
this  opportunity  be  lost.  They  have  declared  themselves  in  the  asserting 
of  his  majesty's  just  prerogative,  to  the  present  hazard  of  their  popular 
interests  in  their  countries  :  a  new  point  having  occurred  which  the 
lower  class  of  people  could  not  be  made  to  comprehend,  and  by  which, 
they  were  told,  they  were  to  be  materially  affected.  Those  who  have 
withstood  this  attack  did  it  not  only  upon  honest  and  constitutional 
principles,  but,  (if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  say  it  in  confidence  to  your 
grace),  from  motives  of  personal  attachment  to  and  reliance  upon  his 
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majesty,  from  the  knowledge  they  had  of  his  majesty's  justice  and  firm- 
ness, and  the  uniformity  by  which  his  majesty's  reign  is  distinguished. 
They  are  now  thoroughly  persuaded  that  his  majesty  will  never  know- 
ingly give  them  up  to  be  insulted  and  oppressed  in  their  countries  for 
having  performed  the  part  of  faithful  and  dutiful  subjects.  They  fear 
nothing  but  from  mis-information,  which  in  remote  countries  is  always  to 
be  apprehended.  I  am  now  speaking  of  others  who  are  of  standing 
importance  to  the  government,  and  of  the  consequences  that  would 
naturally  happen  with  regard  to  them,  if  the  government  should  give 
way.  They  would  still  enjoy  their  titles  and  estates,  and  transmit  them 
to  their  famihes  :  but  they  might  be  apt  in  their  hours  of  discontent  to 
leave  an  ill  lesson  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  them  for  the  regulation 
of  their  public  conduct  towards  the  government ;  to  instruct  them  in  the 
use  of  combinations,  and  that  it  is  safer  to  comply  with  any  wayward 
humour  that  should  start  up  than  to  follow  the  direct  road  of  duty  and 
loyalty. 

As  to  myself,  I  shall  ever  be  ready  most  cheerfully  to  give  way,  upon 
the  slightest  intimation  of  his  majesty's  pleasure,  and  should  in  any 
moment  part  with  all  I  enjoy  from  his  majesty's  great  and  unmerited 
bounties  when  his  service  should  require  it.  Were  it  less  my  duty  than 
it  is,  my  private  gratitude  would  at  all  times  be  sufficient  to  make  me 
give  up  every  selfish  consideration  to  the  ease,  or  to  the  convenience  of 
his  majesty's  government.  But  in  every  other  respect  I  have  neither 
fear  nor  diffidence ;  and  have  no  doubt  with  his  majesty's  protection 
and  with  adequate  means  afforded  to  us,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  ride 
through  this  storm,  and  prevent  the  dishonour  that  would  fall  upon  bis 
majesty's  government,  and  the  apparent  inconveniences  that  would 
immediately  attend  the  administration,  as  well  as  the  distempers  that 
would  be  entailed  upon  this  country  if  a  change  of  measures  should  now 
take  place. 

XXVI. 

Archbishop  Stone  to  Andrew  Stone. 

Dublin  8  October  1754. 
The  uncertainties  that  we  are  under  with  regard  to  the  situations  of 
things  in  England,  lay  us  under  the  greatest  difficulties.  The  opposite 
party  are  very  presumptuous,  upon  reports  that  we  are  unwilling  to 
believe,  and  are  yet  unable  to  contradict.  Lord  Bessborough  grows  very 
impatient  and  wishes  that  things  may  be  brought  to  some  conclusion. 
He  is  otherwise  in  extraordinary  good  health  and  spirits,  he  has  wrote 
to  my  lord  duke  of  Newcastle  :  so  have  I.  Our  lord  chancellor  is  strongly 
and  confidentially  with  us.  You  may  see  our  letters.  There  is  nothing 
aggravated.  If  my  lord  duke  of  Newcastle  thinks  it  material  to  his  adminis- 
tration that  this  country  should  not  be  run  away  with  from  him,  he  must 
interpose  now.  If  there  are  private  reasons  for  treating  Mr.  Clements  with 
some  lenity,  why  may  not  some  qualification  be  found  out  ?  An  adjunct  to 
him  in  his  office  who  can  be  relied  upon  would  do  great  service ;  tho'  not 
so  much  as  could  be  wished.  For  my  own  part  I  should  be  satisfied  with 
that ;  and  as  to  other  people,  if  they  can  get  no  more  they  must  be  satisfied. 
I  know  that  one  of  the  heads  of  the  party  here  was  asked  lately  what  they 
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meant  by  persisting  in  this  opposition  and  answered  in  these  words. 
*  We  wait  to  see  whether  the  duke  of  Newcastle  will  maintain  his  ground  : 
if  he  does  it  is  over  with  us.*  This  you  may  be  assured  is  truth  and  that 
the  whole  of  our  affairs  turns  upon  that  event :  it  is  seen  here  in  no  other 
light.  You  will  take  this  into  your  consideration,  and  do  according  as 
your  judgement  shall  direct  and  the  circumstances  of  the  time  permit. 
But  for  God's  sake  let  us  know  where  we  are:  and  let  us  either  be 
withdrawn  or  effectually  supported.  The  man  who  brings  these  letters 
is  faithful  and  understands  his  business  as  a  messenger. 


XXVIL 

Archbishop  Stone  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Dublin  7  Nov.  1754. 

I  thought  it  advisable  to  defer  answering  your  grace's  letter  of  the  ^2t3vT' 
12th  of  October  till  I  could  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  sentiments 
of  my  lord  chancellor,  my  lord  Bessborough,  and  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  We  have  all  conferred  together,  and  I  have  the  satisfaction 
to  find,  that  there  has  not  appeared  the  least  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
us,  neither  as  to  the  general  state  of  things  nor  in  any  one  particular  that 
has  been  under  our  consideration  ;  which  gives  me  the  greater  confidence 
in  offering  my  own  sentiments,  as  I  may  presume  they  are  unprejudiced 
and  dispassionate.  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  say  much  upon  the  general 
state  of  the  country,  which  is  most  justly  described  in  the  other  letters 
that  your  grace  will  receive  upon  this  occasion.  I  will  only  observe,  in 
addition  to  what  is  there  said,  concerning  the  lower  people,  that  they  do 
not  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  show  so  forward  a  disposition  to  tumult- 
uary gatherings  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  has  been  wished  by 
those  who  meant  to  avail  themselves  of  that  spirit  which  is  indeed  too 
prevalent  amongst  them  :  and  the  meetings  and  clubs  set  on  foot  in  the 
several  counties  to  keep  up  the  virulence  of  opposition  to  the  government 
(howsoever  the  accounts  of  them  are  swelled  in  printed  papers)  have  been 
of  late  but  thinly  attended  ;  and  have  by  no  means  answered  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  promoted  them.  Were  other  matters  of  a  higher  nature 
settled,  and  the  great  springs  of  government  adjusted,  the  disorder  among 
the  people  would  subside  imperceptibly,  when  they  could  be  no  longer 
amused  with  that  idle  notion  that  the  right  of  electing  their  own  governors 
is  deferred  to  them. 

The  animosities  in  the  minds  of  the  principal  persons  subsist  in  their 
full  vigour  ;  and  so  long  as  there  is  a  pretence  for  them  to  consider  his 
majesty's  authority  as  being  set  up  as  a  prize  to  be  fought  for,  they  will 
carry  on  the  contest  to  the  last  extremity  of  parliamentary  decision :  so 
that  in  the  situation  we  stand  in  at  this  moment,  and  in  the  present 
tendency  of  things,  a  quiet  session,  though  the  most  desirable,  is  of  all 
other  events,  the  least  probable  ;  and  attainable  only  by  farther  inter- 
position :  unless,  by  an  absolute  surrender  (which  cannot  be  supposed) 
of  the  great  point  of  his  majesty's  prerogative  that  has  been  contended 
for,  and  of  all  the  persons  (undoubted  friends  to  the  government)  who 
have  contended  for  it :  unless  by  admitting,  that  his  majesty's  ministers 
in  England  have  prescribed  wrong  and  unconstitutional  measures  to  us  : 
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and  that  we  have  been  indiscreet,  and  are  now  blameable  for  having 
followed  what  they  thought  fit  to  prescribe.  It  must  be  further  admitted, 
that  an  authentic  paper,  signed  by  his  majesty's  principal  servants  in 
council,  sent  hither  by  his  majesty's  express  command,  and  so  entered  in 
the  council  book  here,  is  not  of  weight  and  efficacy  sufficient  to  determine 
the  conduct  of  his  servants  in  this  country :  and  in  consequence  of  all 
these  admissions,  it  must  become  notorious  to  the  whole  kingdom  that 
the  name  and  authority  of  English  government  is  empty  pageantry,  and 
all  endeavours  to  give  it  life  and  force  are  and  will  be  altogether  vain  and 
contemptible. 

I  have  in  a  paper  lately  transmitted  to  your  grace  endeavoured  to 
shew  that  offers  of  accommodation  on  our  parts,  having  been  construed 
as  weakness,  have  hitherto  served  only  to  throw  us  at  a  greater  distance 
from  it.  I  must  add  one  instance  more.  In  the  course  of  this  last 
summer,  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Clements  was  a  good  deal  alarmed  on  his 
own  account,  I  had  several  conferences  with  him,  the  tendency  of  all 
which  was  towards  an  honourable  accommodation  ;  but  in  one  par- 
ticularly, the  last  we  held  together,  I  laid  before  him  at  large  the  mischief 
that  had  already  arisen  from  the  unhappy  divisions  subsisting  here,  and 
desired  him  to  look  forward  to  those  which  certainly  must  arise  if  they 
continued.  I  then  asked  if  he  did  not  think  it  high  time  for  him, 
who  held  a  very  great  employment  under  his  majesty,  to  take  a  serious 
and  active  part  in  composing  them.  If  he  did  in  earnest  think  himself 
called  to  this  work  by  his  station  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  his  connections 
and  friendships  on  the  other,  he  might  undertake  it  with  good  encourage- 
ment :  there  was  no  bitterness  or  resentment  or  animosity  on  our  parts 
subsisting  to  render  such  a  healing  attempt  unsuccessful.  If  he  could 
prevail  upon  some  of  the  leaders  of  his  party  (with  whom  he  would 
not  disown  his  having  some  credit)  to  become  a  little  more  recon- 
cileable  and  practicable,  and  to  declare  themselves  willing  to  contribute 
their  parts  towards  carrying  on  his  majesty's  service  with  ease  and  honour 
to  the  present  government,  provided  that  the  memory  of  their  past  con- 
duct, and  the  offence  taken  at  it  should  be  cancelled,  and  some  means 
contrived  to  compensate  the  loss  they  had  sustained — in  this  case, 
neither  he  nor  they  could  want  any  assurances  besides  his  majesty's 
known  clemency  and  desire  of  seeing  harmony  and  agreement  among  his 
protestant  subjects  here :  that  any  proposals  of  that  sort  would  be 
graciously  received,  and  I  would  take  upon  me  to  assure  him  that  all 
possible  aid  would  be  given  them  by  those  persons  through  whose  hands 
they  might  be  conveyed  to  his  majesty.  I  told  him,  if  he  would  perform 
this  service,  he  would  no  longer  be  under  the  necessity  of  courting  the 
mediation  of  particular  persons  for  himself ;  that  he  would  then  stand 
upon  the  surest  and  most  honourable  ground  of  any  man  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  that  for  my  own  part,  I  should  be  heartily  glad  to  see  him  appear  in 
so  advantageous  a  light.  Mr.  Clements  acknowledged  the  truth  and 
force  of  these  sentiments,  and  said  with  great  earnestness  (I  think 
with  an  oath)  that  he  would  immediately  set  about  it.  A  few  days  after 
this  the  letter  concerning  him  from  my  lord  lieutenant  to  the  lords  justices 
arrived,  which  seemed  to  give  him  an  opening  for  a  remission  of  what  was 
due  to  his  delinquency  at  the  easier  price  of  general  professions  ;  so  that 
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from  that  time  I  heard  no  more  of  his  mediation.  But  very  different 
uses  were  made  of  his  supposed  security ;  such  as  gave  no  hope  of  aid 
from  any  of  his  friends  towards  the  king's  service.  From  this  transaction 
connected  with  others  of  the  same  sort,  I  am  at  length  convinced  that 
accommodation  is  kept  up  as  their  last  stake,  and  that  they  will  not 
produce  it  whilst  they  have  any  other  stock  to  play  upon.  As  therefore 
general  accommodation  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  within  the  compass 
of  our  endeavours,  there  remains  only  to  consider  the  means  of  enlarging 
our  present  bottom. 

In  order  to  this,  it  seems  absolutely  necessary  that  a  proper  course 
should  be  taken  with  those  gentlemen  in  his  majesty's  service  who 
were  in  opposition  last  session,  and  still  hold  their  employments  without 
having  given  any  assurances  of  a  change  of  conduct :  some  of  whom  by 
their  behaviour  since,  I  suppose  from  having  been  encouraged  to  it, 
have  seemed  to  take  a  pride  in  shewing  themselves  active  upon  every 
stage  where  opposition  has  been  exhibited.  It  were  much  to  be  wished 
also,  that  those  who  have  the  honour  to  serve  his  majesty  in  a  military 
capacity,  and  are  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  might  understand 
that  they  are  not  entirely  unaccountable  to  the  government  for  their 
conduct  in  parliament.  Those  gentlemen  indeed  who  are  at  the  head  of 
that  profession,  as  well  as  several  others  who  are  of  lower  rank,  have  in 
every  capacity  shewn  the  utmost  zeal  for  his  majesty's  service :  but  I 
speak  on  account  of  some  vain,  hot,  and  unexperienced  young  men,  whose 
conduct  has  been  offensive,  and  the  example  of  it  both  prejudicial  to  the 
service  and  extremely  galling  to  those  who  have  acted  a  decent  and 
dutiful  part. 

But  the  chief  consideration  is  Mr.  Clements.  If  he  had  made  use  of 
his  known  influence  by  bringing  his  friends  to  a  reasonable  way  of 
acting,  and  to  an  open  declaration  (upon  certain  points  being  settled)  of 
co-operating  with  the  king's  other  servants  in  support  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  had  made  that  breach  into  the  opposition,  which  being  once 
made  the  rest  must  have  come  to  terms,  your  grace  would  not  at  this  day 
have  heard  of  an  objection  to  his  being  confirmed  in  office :  for  these 
remonstrances  come  neither  from  pique,  envy,  or  resentment.  But  as  he 
still  confines  himself  within  general  professions  (scarcely  exceeding  those 
made  by  him  before  the  last  session  of  parliament),  leaving  himself  the 
power  of  explaining  them  when  the  time  of  performance  comes,  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  expect  assistance  from  him,  but  shall  count  him,  as  we 
found  him  last  session,  a  weight  in  the  other  scale.  He  knows  himself 
that  he  cannot  serve  cordially  or  effectually  in  any  cause,  when 
certain  persons  among  his  friends  and  relations  put  the  issue  of  their 
fortunes  and  reputations  upon  defeating  it.  Had  he  brought  them  to 
act  with  him,  I  should  have  made  no  doubt  of  his  zeal  or  sincerity.  But 
as  he  has  failed  in  this  essential,  I  hope  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say 
that  the  influence  of  his  majesty's  treasury  should  not  lie  dead  (to 
suppose  no  worse)  when  there  is  so  much  occasion  for  exerting  it :  and 
that  other  hands  should  be  tried. 

It  is  a  hard  task  to  speak  with  certainty  beforehand  of  the  effects  of 
any  measure ;  they  may  not  be  the  less  certain  for  not  answering  just  to 
the  time  when  they   are   expected,   especially  as  extraordinary  pains 
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and  unnatural  efforts  will  be  sometimes  exerted  on  purpose  to  disappoint 
those  expectations.     This  is  the  case  already  with  us.     The  flame  in  the 
country  is  kept  alive,  and  the  reports  about  it  much  aggravated,   on 
purpose  to  shew  that  the  late  exertion  of  the  authority  of  the  crown  has 
been  ineffectual ;  and  thereby  to  discourage  those  who  hear  from  a  dis- 
tance from   persevering.      At  the  same  time,  the    promoters  of  these 
proceedings  know  that  if  the  same  measures  are  persisted  in,  they  will  in 
the  end  have  the  desired  effect,  and  that  they  must  bend  before  them. 
Therefore  whilst  they  are  trying  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  popularity 
of  opposition,  they  are  forced  to  borrow  the  credit  of  the  king's  favour 
and   supposed  protection   for   their   further  support :    which  when  the 
greatest  loose  is  given  to  their  party  heat  they  think  expedient  to  convey 
by  whispers  among  their  followers ;  which  they  do  with  great  confidence, 
and  some  success.     But  if  his  majesty's  determined  purposes  became 
known  beyond  contradiction,  and  in  pursuance  of  it  a  fresh  spring  and 
new  credit  given  to  the  administration — that  they  should  not  then  give 
way  to  it  would  be  very  contrary  to  ours,  and  (I  speak  from  authentic 
information  brought  from  their  quarters,)  not  less  so  to  their  expectations. 
But  without   counting   upon   general    effects ;    if  Mr.    Clements   were 
removed  the  government  would  at  least  have  all  the  strength  that  he  has 
yet  produced,  in  whatever  hands  the  treasury  should  be  put.     Upon  the 
whole  I  have  nothing  left  to  propose  but  that  his  majesty  may  be  pleased 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  are  ready  to  serve  him  upon  his 
terms  against  others  who  have  hitherto  shewn  no  disposition  to  serve 
him  but  upon  their  own. 

I  dare  not  take  upon  me  to  answer  with  absolute  certainty  for  any 
event ;  but,  in  the  manner  that  your  grace  has  called  upon  me,  I  dare 
as  little  suppress  what  my  coolest  judgement  suggests.  And  I  am  con- 
fidently persuaded  that  this  party  is  not  in  a  condition  to  ward  off 
another  blow,  nor  to  disappoint  its  effects ;  but  that  terms  would  soon 
be  sought  for  by  them.  And  although  it  does  not  become  me  to  mark  the 
bounds  of  his  majesty's  displeasure,  any  more  than  of  his  favour,  yet  I 
must  say  that  in  such  a  situation  the  place  could  not  be  bought  too 
dear;  provided,  security  were  given  by  certain  arrangements  to  be 
made,  that  the  same  scene  should  not  be  acted  over  again,  and  public 
satisfaction  in  some  manner  made  for  the  affront  offered  to  his  majesty's 
prerogative  :  without  which  the  minds  of  the  people  would  not  so  readily 
be  brought  to  a  proper  settlement,  nor  the  marks  of  party  distinctions  so 
soon  be  blotted  out.  These  measures  steadily  and  resolutely  pursued, 
and  the  success  attending  that  may  most  reasonably  jbe  expected,  and 
the  duke  of  Dorset's  return  to  this  government  to  see  them  put  in  execu- 
tion, would,  I  think,  settle  this  country  for  many  years  to  come,  and 
purge  it  of  the  ill-humour  which  it  has  been  so  long  collecting. 

I  have  now  laid  before  your  grace  my  thoughts  upon  all  the  material 
points  recommended  in  your  last  letter  ;  and  I  presume  to  offer  them  as 
the  result  of  my  most  deliberate  judgment,  formed  with  the  greatest  and 
most  careful  attention  that  I  am  capable  of.  If  I  had  not  kept  my 
eye  strictly  fixed  upon  the  public  service,  and  made  it  a  point  of  integrity 
not  to  depart  a  tittle  from  the  plan  which  my  judgment  represented  to 
me  as  in  all  respects  the  most  advisable,  I  should  have  been  tempted 
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from  private  considerations,  in  order  to  obviate  some  prejudices  which  I 
know  have  been  maliciously  raised  against  me,  and  which  I  fear  may- 
have  taken  root  even  among  my  friends  and  well-wishers,  to  have  pro- 
posed some  scheme  that  would  have  carried  no  other  face  than  that  of 
moderation  and  self-denial.  But  I  could  not  in  honour  condescend  to 
such  a  compliance  with  what  my  own  private  interest  might  suggest, 
when  I  knew  it  must  lead  me  to  propose  what  I  saw  at  the  same  time 
was  unsound,  pernicious,  and  impracticable.  However,  under  the  severe 
mortification  of  being  censured  by  others,  I  have  the  great  comfort  of 
assuring  myself  that  I  have  not  lost  any  ground  in  your  grace's  esteem. 
With  regard  to  the  false  opinions  that  may  be  entertained  of  me  by  others, 
from  what  information  so  ever  it  may  be  collected,  or  be  the  foundation 
of  it  as  slight  as  I  am  persuaded  it  must  be,  I  do  not  intend  to  put  my 
own  testimony  concerning  myself  in  opposition  to  it ;  nor  flatter  myself, 
that  anything  I  can  say  shall  wipe  it  out.  Nevertheless  I  hope  to  give 
a  substantial  proof,  incapable  of  being  contested,  that  I  am  not  the 
ambitious  person  my  enemies  have  represented  me,  and  by  their 
representations  have  so  far  succeeded  as  to  shake  my  credit  even  in 
fairer  and  more  candid  minds.  That  there  are  things  which  to  the 
spirit  of  ambition  have  irresistible  allurements,  I  am  not  so  ignorant 
of  nature  as  not  to  know  ;  but  I  am  at  the  same  time  so  well  acquainted 
with  my  own  nature  as  to  be  clear  beyond  all  doubt  that  nothing 
can  make  me  amends  for  the  disquiet  and  vexation  that  the  whispers  of 
envy  and  detraction,  attended  to  and  entertained  as  I  fear  they  are,  have 
occasioned  and  do  still  occasion  in  my  mind. 

Therefore,  whatever  degree  of  credit  or  pleasure  may  have  accrued  to 
me  from  being  in  part  entrusted  with  the  distribution  of  his  majesty's 
favour  among  the  most  deserving  of  his  subjects  here,  I  shall  most 
willingly  forego  them  for  private  peace  and  to  keep  my  character  as  free 
from  the  imputations  as  I  know  it  to  be  from  the  guilt  of  any  ignominious 
stain  whatever.  And  it  shall  be  my  earnest  request  that  whenever  the 
turbulent  scene  shall  be  reduced  to  order,  and  his  majesty's  service  put 
upon  a  good  and  sound  footing,  I  may  no  longer  be  continued  in  the 
commission  ;  that  the  heavy  charge  of  ambition  against  me  may  be 
effectually  disproved  and  wiped  out :  and  I  not  exposed  to  a  treatment 
which  I  have  not  deserved  and  can  no  longer  endure. 

XXVIII. 

Archbishop  Stone  to  Lord  George  Sackville. 

Dublin  21  January  1755. 
Yesterday  I  communicated  your  letter  of  the  15th  to  my  lord  chan-  ^^^^^^/'^ 
cellor.  He  seemed  to  have  expected  some  clear  decision,  and  expressed 
his  disappointment  at  finding  the  main  point  again  referred.  He 
observes  that  there  is  a  remarkable  tenderness  with  regard  to  one  person, 
more  than  has  been  shewn  to  others,  though  in  themselves  of  much 
greater  consideration  in  this  kingdom,  which  he  ascribes  to  some  as 
yet  unrevealed  cause  ;  and  under  that  persuasion,  his  constitutional  and 
habitual  caution  incline  him  to  keep  at  as  great  distance  as  he  can  from 
a  measure  which  those  who  are  so  much  more  above  and  out  of  reach 
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of  the  consequences  of  it  than  himself  touch  so  gently.  My  lord 
Bessborough  is  not  yet  come  to  town,  so  that  I  can  send  you  little 
more  than  my  own  opinion  ;  but  from  the  frequent  discussions  these 
affairs  have  undergone,  I  am  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  senti- 
ments of  our  principal  friends  that  1  feel  no  doubt  or  hesitation  in 
what  I  have  to  write,  though  as  yet  I  have  had  neither  time  nor  oppor- 
tunity for  consulting  many  of  them. 

I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  regard  and  condescension  that  my  lord 
chancellor  and  my  lord  duke  of  Newcastle  have  shewn  to  our  repre- 
sentations :  and  we  have  none  of  us  (1  should  have  been  the  most 
unpardonable  of  all,  if  I  could  have)  the  least  distrust  of  their  inclination 
to  support  and  assist  us  :  and  if  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  empowered  by  the 
king,  should  signify  to  us  his  majesty's  intention  of  continuing  my  lord 
lieutenant  in  the  government,  of  his  majesty's  determined  resolution  of 
shewing  favour  and  protection  to  those  who  have  served  with  zeal  and 
fidelity,  and  of  his  readiness  to  do  what  shall  be  most  advisable  for 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  government  with  credit  and  success,  so 
gracious  a  declaration  would  undoubtedly  bring  the  greatest  comfort 
with  it ;  would  bring  an  inward  spring  to  our  minds  ;  and  enable  us  to 
proceed  with  cheerfulness  and  confidence  to  the  work  before  us.  It  would 
at  the  same  time  make  it  still  more  indispensably  our  duty  to  point  out 
the  measures  by  which  credit  and  success  are  to  be  procured,  to  suggest 
none  but  what  are  essentially  conducive  to  those  ends,  and  in  suggesting 
them  to  be  biassed  neither  by  compassion  nor  resentment. 

It  being  admitted  that  the  influence  of  the  treasury  is  essential,  and 
that  it  has  been  diverted  to  other  purposes,  there  remains  only  to  con- 
sider whether  Mr.  Clements  can  be  able,  supposing  (which  is  no  moderate 
conception)  that  he  is  willing,  to  bring  it  back,  and  to  turn  it  into  the 
right  channel.  His  ability  to  do  it  relates  to  the  effect  his  continuance 
in  office  will  have  upon  the  present  friends  of  the  government :  whether 
his  assistance  will  replace  the  loss  occasioned  there.  The  alarm  and 
dismay  would  be  universal  in  that  quarter,  the  desertion  partial  only  : 
but  a  desertion  there  certainly  would  be.  We  should  cease  to  exist  as  a 
body,  Mr.  Ponsonby  would  still  have  a  squadron  of  private  friends  in  the 
house  of  commons  ;  I  might  be  able  to  retain  another.  But  the  cement 
of  the  government  would  bind  no  longer.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Rowley  and  Mr.  Foster  -'^  whom  I  saw  this  morning  and  com- 
municated with  them  upon  the  present  state  of  things  :  and  a  few  days 
ago  Mr.  Hill  (who  is  now  confined  with  a  cold,  and  I  have  not  had  time 
to  see  him  since  your  letter  arrived)  spoke  to  me  in  still  stronger  terms, 
and  said,  that  three  or  four  votes  was  mere  amusement ;  that  he  had  no 
doubt  that  an  effectual  change  in  the  treasury  would  produce  thirty  ; 
and  that  if  things  continued  as  they  are  the  government  was  beat :  it 
would  be  understood  so  by  every  man  in  the  kingdom ;  people  on  each 
side  would  take  their  measures  accordingly :  and  no  more  time  or  pains 
ought  to  be  lost  in  disputing  a  victory  already  decided ;  but  everybody 
should  make  the  best  terms  they  could  with  the  conquerors.     It  may  be 

^"  Anthony  Foster,  M.P.  for  Dunleer,  subsequently  (1766-77)  lord  chief  baron  of 
the  exchequer.  Mr.  Foster  was  the  father  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Foster,  1st  Lord 
Oriel,  the  last  speaker  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons. 
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depended  on  that  this  is  the  universal  opinion  :  the  effects  that  such  an 
Opinion  will  produce  are  obvious. 

We  are  to  see  next  what  Mr.  Clements  offers  in  contre-ballance.    Macar- 
rell,  Mitchell,  and  his  son-in-law  Mr.  Burton.''"    Macarrell,  as  Mr.  Gardiner 
tells  me,   will   do   right ;  but   he  is   not   to   be   put  to  Mr.  Clements' 
account.     Mitchell   will  go   with    his    hundred    and   twenty   thousand 
pounds,  the  sum  now  deposited,  and  with  the  remittances  to  the  regiments 
in  foreign  service.    The  return  of  the  son-in-law  from  France  is  uncertain  : 
his  health  is  bad  and  his  fortune  in  disorder.     I  hear  of  two  other  votes, 
that  have  been  produced :  if  I  knew  their  names,  I  might  possibly  find 
some  objection  to  the  tenure — but  there  are  other  things  besides  immediate 
votes.      Has   Mr.   Clements   since    his    professions    made  in    London, 
acquainted  his  friends   here  that   he   has   quitted  the  interest  he   has 
hitherto  supported  and  that  if  they  mean  his  service,  or  expect  service 
from  him,  they  should  adapt  their  conduct,  at  least  their  conversation,  to 
his  present  situation  ?      Does  he  think  that  the  king's  servants  (those 
here  at  least)  can  look  upon  it  as  a  very  promising  specimen  of  cordiality, 
that   his   immediate    dependents   in    their    public   compotations   drink 
damnation  to  Mr.  Clements'  enemies  ?  Does  he  intend  to  put  Mr.  Mitchell 
in  mind  that  forty  thousand  pounds  of  the  king's  money  (or  at  least  the 
equivalent  replaced  by  the  king's  money)  is  in  the  hands  of  my  lord 
Kingsborough  ?  ^® :  thirty  thousand  in  the  hands  of   my  lord  Kildare  ? 
Will  he  recommend  and  encourage  the  duty  of  peaceable  and  respectful 
behaviour  to  the  government,  as  the  necessary  condition  of  his  advancing 
money  to  the  importing  traders  of  Dublin,  without  which  many  of  them 
would  not  be  able  to  pay  their  customs  ?     Will  he  no   longer  act  the 
farce  of  supplying  the  money  which  his  great  friends  in  the  opposition 
lend  to  his  own   relations,  and  then   giving   it  as   a   reason   of  their 
attachment  there  ?    One  instance  of  which  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand 
pounds,  I  have  lately  traced  to  a  certainty !     Of  this  kind  are  the  services 
which  the  treasury  can,  and  does  daily  perform  ;  and  when  they  are  done 
with  a  good  heart  and  right  discretion,  they  reach  and  operate  positively 
or  negatively  not  only  throughout  this  city,  but  in  every  remote  corner  of 
the  country.      If  a  different  influence  in  these  matters  should  prevail, 
a  different  fashion  of  discourse  would  follow  at  large  in  the  country ; 
different  inclinations  of  constituents :  and  by  that,  votes  in  parliament 
would  insensibly  be  engendered.     Had  the  blow  been  struck  last  June 
we  should  now  have  been  corresponding  upon  the  terms  to  be  obtained 
upon  a  full  submission  to  his  majesty.    I  say  this  with  the  more  confidence, 
because  I  have  been  lately  and,  I  think,  authentically  assured,  that  the 
removal  even  of  Sir  Eichard  Cox  in  1752,  which  was  looked  for  as  the 
test  of  strength  and  resolution,  would  have  produced  that  effect ;  and  that 
the  trouble  of  last  winter  and  the  subsequent  bloodshed  would  have  been 
avoided.^^ 

"  Francis  Pierpoint  Burton,  M.P.  for  Killybegs. 

**  Sir  Eobert  King,  Bart,,  of  Eockingham ;  created  Viscount  Kingsborough  1748, 
d.  1755. 

^'■'  This  possibly  refers  to  the  riot  in  the  Smock -Alley  Theatre  in  Dublin  on  2  March 
1754  at  the  performance  of  Mahomet.  Some  supposed  political  allusions  led  to  a 
scene  of  great  disorder,  which  even  the  appeals  of  Peg  Woffington  were  unable  to  allay 
and  the  theatre  was  fired  and  wrecked. 

3c2 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  the  business  now  in  question  has  been  so  long, 
(though  unavoidably)  delayed.  The  expectation  raised,  the  opinion 
conceived  here,  that  my  lord  lieutenant  and  all  his  majesty's  ministers 
have  been  employed  seven  months  in  a  continual  struggle  about  Mr. 
Clements  makes  the  determination  the  more  important.  The  time  for 
working  with  new  hands  (if  new  hands  are  to  be  employed)  is  shorter, 
which  makes  it  still  more  hazardous  to  answer  for  the  success.  All  that 
can  be  said,  or  ever  will  be  said  by  me  on  that  subject  is,  that  the 
strength  of  the  government  will  undoubtedly  be  confirmed  and  increased 
by  a  change  in  the  treasury  :  and  if  things  go  on  as  they  are,  and  Mr. 
Clements  keeps  his  ground  upon  the  encouragement  of  the  slender  body 
of  auxiliaries  that  he  has  offered,  I  shall  advise  the  calling  in  other  allies 
at  any  rate,  or  upon  any  terms  whatsoever  ;  as  thinking  it  unsafe  to  rest 
the  king's  service  upon  so  frail  a  bottom,  unless  Mr.  Clements  will  him- 
self undertake  for  the  success  of  the  session.  He  will  return  here  full  of 
inward  resentment  against  those  by  whose  means  he  thinks  he  has  been 
brought  to  his  trial ;  full  of  triumph  on  his  acquittal,  or  pardon  ;  and  with 
a  heavy  account  in  his  mind  against  his  prosecutors.  If  he  returns  con- 
demned and  not  executed,  so  long  as  he  fears  execution  he  will  do 
nothing  openly  to  provoke  it ;  but  will  certainly  break  out,  and  laugh  at 
the  sentence,  if  he  should  at  any  time  find  his  real  friends  strong  enough 
to  attempt  a  rescue.  You  know,  that  he  is  apt  to  make  a  slippery  step 
upon  a  close  division. 

From  all  that  I  have  said,  more  perhaps  than  is  either  necessary  or 
prudent,  you  will  be  at  no  loss  in  collecting  my  final  sentiments  upon  the 
question  you  have  proposed.  But  lest  there  should  be  any  ambiguity  of 
expression,  I  shall  add  in  plain  words  that  if  an  alteration  is  not  made, 
the  body  of  the  opposition  will  increase  in  spirit,  strength,  and  bulk  ;  that 
among  the  friends  of  the  government  will  prevail  such  a  diffidence,  dis- 
appointment, and  despondency  as  will  unavoidably  end  in  a  defection, 
which  in  the  present  circumstances  will  I  presume  be  thought  of  prejudice 
to  the  king's  service.  My  strict  regard  to  truth  obliges  me  to  persist 
in  giving  this  opinion,  for  I  feel  to  the  full  extent  the  distress  of  being 
driven  to  pronounce  a  sentence  upon  a  man  with  whom  I  have  lived  in 
constant  intercourse,  and  whom  I  must  probably  see  every  day  that  I  live. 
I  shall  next  offer  my  notions  about  succession,  in  case  the  removal 
takes  place.  I  have  made  no  approaches  toward  Mr.  Dawson,^^  nor  will 
I  to  any  person,  until  I  am  authentically  commissioned  :  but  from  con- 
tinual repeated  symptoms  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  that  post  were  offered  he 
would  accept  it.  His  substance,  punctuality,  and  acquired  credit  in  business 
place  him  above  all  exception  in  those  respects.  But  it  deserves  well  to 
be  considered,  whether  his  advanced  age,  a  natural  dryness  of  temper,  and 
an  habitual  attention  to  his  private  interest,  may  not  affect  his  conduct, 
and  incline  him  to  consider  the  extending  of  the  government  influence 
but  as  the  secondary  object  of  his  care,  besides  that  some  rests  [?]  of  the 
imputation  of  toryism,  though  revived  only  by  malice,  might  rise  up  in 
judgment.      Mr.  Bourke  ^'  I  think  would  not  change  his  situation  with- 

^  Probably  Ephraim  Dawson,  M.P.  for  Queen's  County,  and  grandfather  of  the 
1st  earl  of  Portarlington. 

*•  See  a7ite,  p.  531,  note  33. 
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out  great  reluctance  ;  as  it  must  occasion  his  leaving  his  country-house, 
an  entire  new  settlement  of  his  family,  and  a  total  alteration  in  all  the 
habits  of  his  life. 

But  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  expediency  (as  I  have 
heretofore  hinted)  of  putting  that  business  into  the  hands  of  more  than 
one  person.  By  this  means  the  general  influence  and  the  particular 
benefit  which  the  trading  part  of  the  nation  reap  from  it  would  be  more 
diffused,  according  to  the  different  connections  of  the  persons  in  the 
office  :  whereas  it  being  confined  to  one  hand,  it  has  hitherto  been  and 
may  continue  to  be  an  overbearing,  oppressive,  and  a  dangerous  monopoly. 
I  see  no  inconvenience  from  such  a  disposition.  Several  manifest  con- 
veniences I  think  appear.  And  particularly  one.  The  whole  stock  of  the 
nation  (as  it  may  be  called)  is  now  in  the  hands  of  one  person  :  and  where 
or  how  vested  is  known  to  him  only.  The  sudden  death  of  that  person 
would  at  any  time  occasion  great  confusion :  and  an  uninformed  executor 
might  never  be  able  to  unravel  the  intricacies  of  such  accounts.  Whereas 
a  surviving  partner  in  office,  of  equal  trust  and  equally  answerable, 
obviates  this  inconvenience.  And  I  see  nothing  else  that  can.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the  last  conversation  I  had  with  him, 
himself  started,  and  insisted  much  upon  this  point. 

Upon  this  plan  I  am  bold  in  recommending  Mr.  Richardson  ^^  of  Rich 
Hill  and  Mr.  Burton.^^  I  do  it  in  the  first  place  absolutely  without  the 
knowledge  of  either  of  these  gentlemen.  They  are  both  known  enough 
to  you,  so  that  I  need  not  give  you  their  descriptions.  But  I  make  no 
scruple  to  pronounce  that  their  notions  and  settled  principles  concerning 
this  constitution,  and  their  open  and  unreserved  avowal  of  them,  their 
aptness  to  business,  and  their  keen  application  to  everything  they  under- 
take in  earnest,  their  readiness  to  mix  with  all  ranks  of  people,  their 
spirit,  zeal,  and  activity,  and  the  steadiness  and  directness  with  which  they 
would  pursue  the  main  point  (added  to  which,  their  families,  and  them- 
selves from  the  beginning  of  their  lives  ranked  under  the  denomination 
of  whigs),  render  them  beyond  all  controversy  the  fittest,  the  most  useful, 
and  I  believe,  the  most  acceptable  persons  to  fill  that  station,  that  could 
be  found  not  only  among  our  friends  but  throughout  the  whole  country. 
When  I  name  Mr.  Burton  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  standing 
obstacle  :  which  however  it  might  be  admitted  in  objection  to  the  whole 
possession,  yet  I  think  upon  the  footing  of  this  plan,  must  cease  to  exist ; 
as  I  cannot  conceive  it  consistent  with  justice  or  political  prudence  to 
exclude  him  from  a  distinction  which  his  rank,  fortune,  zeal,  and  services 
would  indisputably  entitle  him  to  were  he  unallied.  This  measure, 
carried  handsomely  and  boldly  into  execution,  would  have  so  much 
the  appearance  of  a  solid  and  well  considered  system  ;  would  there- 
fore strike  such  a  damp  in  one  quarter ;  and  diffuse  such  a  spirit  and 
confidence  in  the  other ;  that  though  I  must  ever  abstain  from 
answering,  I  am  inwardly  persuaded  it  would  be  attended  with  success. 

I  have  now  said  everything,  that  I  can  ever  offer  upon  these  subjects  : 

^"^  William  Richardson,  M.P.  for  co.  Armagh. 

®^  Right  Hon.  Benjamin  Burton,  an  eminent  Dublin  banker,  appointed  a  com- 
missioner of  revenue  1755,  d.  1767.  He  was  married  to  Lady  Anne  Ponsonby,  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Bessborough. 
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and  I  have  said  or  proposed  nothing  bat  what  both  the  interest  I  am 
concerned  to  promote  and  the  real  honour  and  good  of  his  majesty's 
service  demand  in  my  best  judgment  both  as  expedient  and  necessary.  If 
some  circumstances,  unknown  and  unapprehended  by  me,  should  make 
the  execution  of  this  or  of  any  other  clear  measure  at  this  time  incon- 
venient or  unadvisable,  the  necessity  must  be  submitted  to.  But  even 
in  that  case,  I  do  not  suppose  that  his  majesty's  faithful  servants,  and 
the  friends  of  his  government,  will  be  left  utterly  defenceless :  to  which 
condition  they  are  inevitably  reduced,  if  Mr.  Clements  keeps  the  possession 
he  now  enjoys. 

Upon  the  supposition,  therefore,  that  what  is  advised  in  the  preceding 
parts  of  this  letter  is  not  thought  proper  to  be  executed,  I  shall,  for  the 
saving  of  time,  now  propose  the  last  expedient,  and  mark  out  the  smallest 
portion  of  ground  upon  which  we  can  possibly  subsist :  which  is,  the 
adding  of  Mr.  Burton  as  colleague  to  Mr.  Clements.  This  would  certainly 
be  attended  by  some  good  effects.  It  would  in  the  first  place  abate  the 
triumph  on  one  side,  and  relieve  the  disappointment  on  the  other,  and  if 
it  did  not  bring  the  full  benefit  of  the  influence  to  the  service  of  the 
government,  it  might  be  a  check  to  all  secret  operations  to  its  prejudice. 
Although  this  proposal  comes  extorted  from  me  as  in  the  last  extremity, 
I  will  not  suppress  a  consideration  which  has  occurred  to  me  in  starting 
it :  Whether  such  an  instance  of  clemency  and  forbearance,  accompanied 
by  an  exertion  of  power,  may  not  put  others  in  mind  that  terms  are  to  be 
obtained,  and  by  what  means ;  so  as  to  lead  to  a  more  general  pacifica- 
tion. But  this  is  a  crude  speculation,  which  I  leave  to  you  either  to  be 
pursued  or  rejected.  The  vacating  and  the  filling  the  other  less  con- 
siderable employments  is  a  matter  of  such  small  importance,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  dependent  upon  the  other,  that  1  am  not  able  to  fix  any 
certain  opinion  about  them,  till  the  great  point  is  determined. 

XXIX. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Dublin  29  January  1755. 

Add.^Ms.^^^  My  lord  Bessborough  arrived  in  town  last  Saturday.  I  communi- 
cated to  him  the  substance  of  what  I  had  wrote  to  your  lordship,  and  it 
met  with  his  full  approbation.  He  said,  that  he  concluded  Mr.  Clements 
would  be  removed,  but  that  it  would  be  done  in  a  manner  very  dis- 
tressing to  us  ;  that  we  should  remain  charged  with  all  the  odium,  and 
envy,  as  well  as  with  the  consequences  of  the  measure  ;  which  considera- 
tion would  tend  to  the  disappointing  of  the  good  effects  that  were  hoped 
for  and  almost  depended  upon,  had  it  been  executed  with  more  appearance 
of  resolution.  He  seemed  more  than  commonly  affected  with  the  appre- 
hension that  he  should  be  considered  as  having  insisted  upon  this  sacrifice, 
in  order  to  make  way  for  one  of  his  own  relations  :  he  said,  that  he  could  not 
stand  the  imputations  he  knew  would  be  cast  upon  him  :  and  added  with 
great  emotion  that  he  would  rather  lose  Mr.  Burton's  friendship  than  live 
under  the  load  of  so  much  public  clamour,  and  possibly  of  cooler  and 
more  dehberate  censure,  that  he  was  like  to  be  exposed  to.  In  the  course 
of  our  conversation  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  seat  at  the  board  of  com- 
missioners of  the  revenue  was  still  vacant,  and  that  the  incapacity  of  sitting 
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in  parliament  had  probably  been  the  reason  of  its  having  been  so  long 
unfilled  :  that  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended  might  be  better 
pleased  and  more  conveniently  provided  for  by  such  a  pension  as  should 
be  judged  equivalent,  upon  this  establishment :  and  if  his  majesty  should 
condescend  to  that  proposal  the  revenue  here  could  well  afford  it :  and  in 
that  case  Mr.  Burton  to  be  appointed  commissioner,  and  Mr.  Richardson 
joined  with  Mr.  Clements  in  the  treasury.  Lord  Bessborough  was 
exceedingly  delighted  with  this  disposition  :  and  said  he  would  almost 
venture  to  take  it  upon  himself  to  answer  for  success,  if  it  were  carried 
into  execution.  Two  days  have  passed  since  it  was  started,  and  he  is 
more  and  more  pleased  with  the  plan,  and  sanguine  upon  the  success. 
Yesterday  we  opened  it  to  my  lord  chancellor.  He  said,  that  in  his 
opinion,  there  was  no  objection  to  any  part  of  it ;  and  that  he  believed 
it  would  tend  more  towards  strengthening  the  government,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  a  more  probable  means  of  bringing  about  a  general  quiet, 
than  any  other  plan  that  could  be  proposed  ;  and  that  he  approved  of  it 
as  much  as  he  could  of  any  thing  that  he  had  so  little  time  to  consider  of. 
I  am  tired  myself,  and  I  am  sure,  I  have  tired  others  by  descanting  on 
the  general  state  of  this  country,  upon  the  tempers  of  people,  and  upon 
contingent  effects  of  measures.  I  think  this  would  do  the  business,  and 
that  if  Mr.  Clements  has  any  influence  you  would  by  these  means  secure 
it,  without  losing  any  of  your  present  strength.  I  beg  you  therefore,  to 
lay  it  before  my  lord  lieutenant ;  and,  if  his  grace  relishes  it,  that  it  may 
be  proposed  in  form  to  my  lord  duke  of  Newcastle  and  to  my  lord 
chancellor,  in  order  to  be  laid  before  his  majesty  if  it  shall  be  judged 
expedient.  I  expect  in  a  day  or  two  that  my  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland 
will  tell  me  finally  and  explicitly  that  he  not  only  approves,  but  is  ready 
to  recommend  this  measure  ;  for  I  never  knew  him  so  clear  upon 
the  first  communication  of  any  new  proposal  as  he  was  upon  this. 
He  said,  that  if  Mr.  Burton  was  not  provided  for  in  any  way  equal 
to  his  pretensions  (and  he  thought  the  way  proposed  was  very  proper) 
the  government  would  not  be  served  nor  supported.  I  send  this  as  the 
last  proposal.  I  have  an  entire  good  opinion  of  it.  If  it  is  rejected  we 
must  take  down  our  standard,  and  every  thing  must  take  a  new  turn. 
If  it  is  received  (which  I  believe  will  be  the  case)  you  will  find  us  all 
less  reserved,  and  less  diffident  than  we  have  been.  The  whole  now 
turns  upon  this  single  point,  and  I  am  happy  that  it  is  at  last 
brought  to  a  crisis.  And  Clements  by  this  will  be  little  hurt ;  all 
the  apprehensions  of  shaking  public  credit  vanish  ;  and  possibly  some- 
thing like  good-will  and  friendly  communication  (as  things  in  this 
country  come  by  starts)  may  arise  out  of  it.  If  it  is  done,  I  shall  have  a 
good  opinion  of  all  that  is  to  follow. 


XXX. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Dublin  15  Feb.  1755. 

I   received  your  short  letter  of  the  8th.     Things   here   are   in   the  A(M.ms 
strangest  way  that  can  be  conceived.     The  open  language  of  the  opposite  ^^^^^'  ^'  ^^^ 
party  is,  that  there  should  be  no  more  fighting.    On  Thursday  I  met  Lord 
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Carrick,^^  Sir  Arthur  Gore,  and  Mr.  Malone  at  the  board  of  navigation  ; 
and  conversed  with  them  all  three  separately  with  the  utmost  civility 
and  ease.  Lord  Carrick  the  day  before,  on  Mr.  Creighton's  ^^  speaking 
something  before  him  in  the  old  abusing  way,  took  him  short,  and  told 
him  he  hoped  never  to  hear  a  word  more  upon  those  subjects.  Sir 
Ralph  Gore^^  told  Major  Pomeroy,*^^  that  they  had  gone  a  great  way 
too  far,  and  he  hoped  people  would  soon  see  their  mistake,  and  that  all 
would  be  quiet.  This  very  new  behaviour  and  conversation  is  unaccoun- 
table, and  we,  who  are  left  so  entirely  in  the  dark,  cannot  but  conceive 
that  these  gentlemen  know  more  of  the  true  state  of  things  than  we  do. 
Our  friends  are  willing  to  collect  comfort  from  these  appearances,  and 
everybody  judges  that  if  his  majesty  and  the  ministry  required  a  submis- 
sion, it  might  be  had  upon  very  reasonable  terms.  I  am  myself  of  that 
opinion.  But  our  friends  are  every  day  more  and  more  diffident  of  the 
support  they  have  been  encouraged  to  hope  for,  and  which  has  been 
promised  to  them  by  as  full  and  express  engagements  as  general  words 
could  convey.  But  the  hesitation  upon  every  proposal  when  particulars 
are  come  to  puzzles  and  confounds.  And  we  have  but  too  great  reason 
to  think  that  our  bottom  is  not  sound.  The  last  packets  bring  certain 
intelligence  (I  mean  what  is  given  out  as  certain)  that  my  lord  lieutenant 
has  desired  to  serve  his  majesty  as  groom  of  the  stole.  I  cannot  think 
if  there  were  a  real  tendency  that  way  we  should  be  left  to  pick  it  up 
in  the  streets  of  Dublin.  Some  settlement  must  be  made  here  :  and  it 
is  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  already  settled  in  the  minds  of  those  on 
whom  the  execution  of  it  must  depend.  But  [be  it]  what  it  will,  the 
execution  ought  to  be  deferred  no  longer. 

XXXI. 

Archbishop  Stone  to  Andrew  Stone, 

Dublin.   4  March  1755. 
[No  address.]  Tuesday  night. 

Add.  MS.  Since  I  wrote  and  sent  your  letter  to  the  post,  I  am  informed  that 

02863,  f.  106    Q^^  speaker  this  morning  read  a  letter  which  he  had  just  then  received 

from  England,  assuring  him  that  the  duke  of  Dorset  had  on  that  day 

received  his  majesty's  commands  that  he  should  no  longer  continue  lord 

lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  and  that  the  cabinet  council  were  to  meet  in  a 

few  days  in  order  to  consider  of  a  proper  successor  to  his  grace  in  that 

^  V       post.    I  believe  it  is  true  that  such  a  letter  was  read ;  how  true  the 

\         information  contained  in  it  may  be,  you  best  can  tell ;  but  it  will  circu- 

/         late  here  and  obtain  credit.     For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  conceive  that  so 

capital  an   alteration   can  be   concluded  upon   without   some  previous 

"  Somerset  Butler,  d.  1774,  8th  Viscount  Ikerrin ;  created  earl  of  Carrick  1748. 
Lord  Carrick  was  a  son-in  law  of  Speaker  Boyle. 

"  Probably  Abraham  Creighton  or  Crichton,  M.P.  for  LifEord,  created  1st  Baron 
Erne  in  1768. 

"^  Sir  Kalph  Gore,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  co.  Donegal,  1747-64  ;  created  Baron  Gore  in 
1764  and  earl  of  Ross.  He  survived  till  1802.  His  father,  also  Sir  Ralph  Gore,  had 
been  speaker  from  1729  till  his  death  in  1732. 

•*'  Right  Hon.  John  Pomeroy,  M.P.  for  Carrick-on-Shannon  ;  uncle  of  the  l.st 
Viscount  Harberton. 
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communication  of  it  to  the  king's  servants  here;  as  (should  a  change 
be  necessary,  or  should  the  duke  of  Dorset  wish  to  decline  the  trouble 
of  another  turbulent  session,  either  of  which  I  can  suppose  possible) 
so  much  will  still  depend  upon  the  choice  of  the  person  who  is  to 
succeed  him.  In  quiet  times,  perhaps,  the  situation  of  the  great  officers 
of  state  and  business  may  be  the  only  consideration  in  the  appointment 
and  designation  of  the  chief  governor  here.  But,  in  whatever  else  I  may 
want  credit,  I  may  surely  be  believed  when  I  say  that  the  affairs  of  this 
kingdom  do  now  require  a  principal  attention.  If  the  duke  of  Dorset  is  not 
to  return,  and  any  other  person  should  be  appointed  (of  how  great  name 
soever,  or  station)  that  did  not  bring  with  him  some  credit,  weight,  and 
authority  which  would  strike  at  once  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  he 
would  find  himself  under  a  necessity  (be  his  previous  resolutions  or 
instructions  ever  so  opposite)  of  making  the  most  entire  submission  of 
himself  to  those  whose  late  conduct  the  king  has  openly  disapproved. 
Whereas,  a  person  might  be  found,  whose  name  and  character,  built  upon 
his  father's  reputation,  with  the  strength  of  his  own  property  here,  would 
so  precede  his  arrival,  as  to  make  the  way  smooth  before  him,  and  enable 
him  without  difficulty,  possibly  without  contest,  to  carry  such  measures 
into  execution  as  his  majesty  (who  we  know  desires  nothing  but  what  is 
for  the  real  interest  of  this  kingdom)  should  direct.  I  could  name  such  a 
person  were  I  allowed  to  do  it.  I  think  you  will  easily  know  whom  I 
mean.^^  I  write  this  in  the  utmost  confidence  to  you.  You  will  mention 
it  only  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle.  The  changing  the  governor  here  is 
certainly  a  concession  that  ought  not  to  be  made,  in  the  abstract  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  But,  if  circumstances  should  make  it  necessary, 
permit  me  to  enforce  my  most  earnest  request,  that  we  may  have  notice 
of  it,  and  that  we  may  not  be  exposed  to  such  contempt  as  any  sudden 
alteration  without  any  care  or  regard  to  us  would  throw  us  under.  I  can 
propose  a  way  that  would  make  all  easy.  Let  me  be  sent  for,  or  at  least  ^ 
let  me  be  consulted,  that  it  may  be  seen  whether  I  speak  reason. 

XXXII. 

Archbishop  Stone  and  the  Earl  of  Besshorough  to  the  Duke  of  Neivcastle. 

Dublin.    16th  March  1755. 

We  find  ourselves  under  an  absolute  necessity  of  renewing  and  Ad.i.  ms. 
enforcing  our  application  to  your  grace  concerning  a  proper  settlement  of 
the  treasury.  We  have  ever  thought  the  placing  of  that  great  spring  of 
government  in  this  country  in  hands  that  could  be  confided  in  to  be  of  the 
last  importance  with  regard  to  the  carrying  on  his  majesty's  service  ;  and 
we  are  at  this  moment  more  confirmed  and  determined  in  that  opinion 
than  ever. 

We  acquiesce  with  perfect  satisfaction  in  the  expediency  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  change  which  is  now  going  to  take  place  in  this  government, 
because  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  it  is  concerted  for  the  more 
effectual  support  of  his  majesty's  government,  and  of  those  gentlemen 
who  have  steadily  attached  themselves  to  it.    But  it  will  be  in  vain  for 

'^^  Evidently  the  marquis  of  Hartirgton  is  meant.  His  father,  the  3rd  duke  of 
Devonshire,  had  been  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  from  1737  to  1744. 
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us  to  think  of  gaining  an  entire  credit  to  this  our  opinion,  how  well 
grounded  soever  we  know  it  to  be.  No,  not  even  among  our  own 
friends,  much  less  among  those  who  are  not  well  prepared  to  receive 
evidence  so  contrary  to  their  inclinations :  all  that  we  can  say  will  be 
rejected,  unless  the  alteration  now  to  be  made  in  the  government  is 
marked  with  a  measure,  the  meaning  of  which  cannot  be  misunderstood,, 
nor  rendered  equivocal  by  any  possible  construction,  nor  the  force  of  it 
any  way  eluded.  There  is  no  way  of  effecting  this  but  by  weakening,  at 
least,  the  influence  of  Mr.  Clements  :  his  entire  removal  would  without 
all  doubt  be  the  soundest  and  best  means  of  procuring  full  security  to  the 
future  administration  here :  for  we  must  insist  upon  it  from  repeated 
experience,  that  while  any  share  of  the  power  of  this  country  remains  in 
that  person's  hands,  so  far  as  that  goes  our  system  will  be  rotten  ;  and 
no  assurances  of  his  can  in  any  degree  alter  this  opinion.  Nevertheless, 
if  there  lies  any  strong  objection  against  dismissing  him  from  the  post 
in  which  he  has  almost  openly  distressed  instead  of  serving  the  govern- 
ment, we  think  it  will  be  practicable  to  carry  on  his  majesty's  service 
with  sufficient  security  if  a  colleague  be  given  him.  We  are  indeed  so 
far  persuaded  of  the  good  effect  which  even  this  compromise  will  have, 
that  we  are  bold  to  make  ourselves  answerable  for  the  success  of  the 
service,  if  the  ground  we  ask  be  given  us.  The  person  whom  we  recom- 
mend is  Mr.  Richardson,  of  whom  your  grace  has  been  so  fully  informed 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  George  Sackville  that  we  need  not  repeat  and  cannot 
add  to  what  has  been  said  upon  that  point.  We  must  also  entreat  your 
grace  to  take  Mr.  Burton's  services  and  merits  into  your  consideration. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  upon  many  accounts  that  he  should  7ioiu  be 
distinguished  by  some  considerable  mark  of  favour  ;  and  we  desire  with 
repeated  earnestness  that  the  plan  already  proposed  of  promoting  him 
to  a  seat  at  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the  revenue  may  by  your 
grace's  favour  be  carried  into  execution.  And  we  humbly  apprehend 
that,  if  the  present  vacancy  cannot  be  so  disposed,  Mr.  Trevor  ^''-^  might 
receive  an  equivalent  upon  the  establishment  here,  without  any  dissatis- 
faction to  him,  or  inconvenience  to  the  public.  These  two  points 
would  effectually  put  a  stop  to  the  triumphs  which  must  be  expected 
among  the  followers  of  those  who  are,  or  pretend  to  be,  elated  with 
having  obliged  the  government  of  England  to  remove  a  lord  lieutenant. 
We  cannot  help  being  so  sanguine  as  to  add  that  it  is  our  firm  opinion, 
not  only  that  this  triumph  will  be  very  short,  but  also,  that  it  will  be 
the  last  insult  this  set  of  men  will  dare  to  offer  to  government. 

Among  numberless  instances  of  the  base  means  they  have  conde- 
scended to  use  toward  obtaining  their  ends,  we  are  particularly  to  take 
notice  of  one  trick  by  which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  create  divisions 
among  us;  and  that  has  been  by  asserting  confidently  that  we  were 
quarrelling  among  ourselves :  my  lord  Bessborough  and  I  in  particular. 
We  hope  this  impudent  and  groundless  lie  has  met  with  no  credit ;  but, 
lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  there  may  have  been  some  foundation  how 
slight  soever,  upon  which  it  has  been  raised,  we  take  this  opportunity  in 
a  letter  we  shall  both  subscribe  to  assure  your  grace  that  there  never  was 
the  least  ground  for  such  a  report.     That,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  the 

•'^  See  ante,  p.  745  note  55. 
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fullest,  the  most  confidential  reliance  upon  each  other  that  can  subsist 
between  persons  engaged  in  the  same  cause  ;  that  we  are,  in  all  events, 
determined  reciprocally  to  protect  and  support  each  other ;  and  are  not  in 
the  least  apprehensive  that  it  is  possible  anything  can  arise  which  should 
shake,  much  less  destroy,  this  mutual  confidence,  which  is  cemented  by 
the  most  important  motives  of  public  consideration,  and  at  the  same 
time  fortified  by  the  strongest  ties  of  private  friendship. 


The  Execution  of  General  Torrijos  and  Robert  Boyd,  1831. 

Keadbrs  of  Carlyle's  Life  of  John  Sterling  will  remember  the 
account  which  he  gives  in  chapters  x.  and  xiii.  of  General  Torrijos' 
attempt  at  an  invasion  of  Spain  in  1829-1830  and  of  its  catastrophe 
in  December  1831.  Sterling  had  a  large  part  in  organising  it,  and 
was  to  have  sailed  in  a  ship  which  was  equipped  and  armed  for 
the  purpose,  but  which  was  seized  by  the  police  before  it  left  the 
Thames ;  and  it  was  by  his  encouragement  that  several  English- 
men went  out  to  share  in  the  enterprise.  Among  them  were  his 
Cambridge  friends,  Kichard  Chenevix  Trench,  the  future  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  and  John  Mitchell  Kemble,  afterwards  famous  as  an 
Anglo-Saxon  scholar.  These,  however,  were  induced  to  return 
home  before  it  was  too  late,  and  one  alone  of  them  took  part 
in  the  fatal  venture  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Torrijos  and 
his  companions.  This  was  Sterling's  cousin,  Kobert  Boyd,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  H.  E.  I.  C.'s  Bengal  army.  He  was  a  young 
Irishman,  born  in  1805,  and  his  fortune  of  5,000L  was  an  essential 
element  in  the  prosecution  of  the  design  against  Ferdinand  VII. 
He  and  the  Spaniards  made  their  way  to  Gibraltar,  and  thence,  in 
spite  of  the  governor's  vigilance,  endeavoured  to  raise  an  insurrec- 
tion in  the  Peninsula.  At  last  they  made  a  descent  upon  Malaga, 
but  the  little  band  was  immediately  surrounded  by  troops  and 
forced  to  surrender.  On  the  aflfair  being  reported  to  Madrid,  orders 
were  received  for  their  execution.  Below  are  printed  a  letter 
written  by  Eobert  Boyd  just  before  his  death  to  his  eldest  brother, 
William  Boyd,  Esq.,  a  barrister  at  Derry,  and  an  account  of  the 
execution  by  a  Capuchin  friar  who  attended  many  of  the  victims. 
The  latter,  which  is  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  writer's 
father  at  Seville,  was  evidently  translated  for  the  use  of  Some 
member  of  Boyd's  family,  in  the  possession  of  whose  representatives 
the  two  documents  are  still  preserved.  They  are  here  published 
by  the  kind  permission  of  Mrs.  Mcllquham,  of  Staverton  House, 
near  Cheltenham. 

Eobert  Boyd's  nationality  led  to  the  attempted  intervention  of 
the  British  consul  at  the  port,  but  in  vain  ;  and  his  appeal  to  the 
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British  minister  at  Madrid  arrived  too  late.  Nor  did  the 
representations  of  Lord  Palmerston  effect  any  result.  The  question 
was  raised  in  parliament  by  Mr.  O'Dwyer,  at  the  end  of  the  sitting 
of  27  June  1834,  when  the  foreign  secretary,  after  recounting  the 
circumstances,  said — 

The  execution  took  place,  and  he  believed  that,  in  strictness,  as  far  as 
the  Spaniards  were  concerned,  it  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  Spain.  As  to  Mr.  Boyd,  he  was  afraid,  however  they  might  lament 
his  fate,  that  his  death  was  justifiable  according  to  the  law  of  nations. 
Mr.  Boyd  was  found  in  arms  acting  against  Spain,  acting  against  its 
authorities,  in  union  with  persons  who  were  considered  traitors  to  its 
government.^ 

Lord  Palmerston  had  previously  said  that  the  invading  party  *  went 
from  Gibraltar  to  Malaga  in  pursuance  of  an  invitation  from 
some  persons  there,  and  an  intimation  that  they  would  be  kindly 
received.'  It  was  then  asserted  in  the  course  of  debate  that  the 
invitation  had  been  treacherously  sent  out  by  the  governor  of  Malaga, 
General  Moreno,  himself.^  The  story  is  not  in  itself  unlikely, 
and  is  implied  in  the  words  attributed  to  Torrijos  in  the  Capuchin's 
letter ;  but  no  hint  of  the  sort  is  given  by  Carlyle. 

L 

Malaga,  Convento  del  Carmen, 
10  Deer.,  1831,  Midnight. 

My  dearest  William, — The  dismal  news  that  this  letter  conveys,  you 
I  trust  will  break  to  my  beloved  and  revered  mother  in  the  easiest  and 
gentlest  manner.  Ere  this  letter  reaches  you  I  will  be  mouldering  in  my 
grave  in  a  foreign  land.  The  preparations  for  death  are  going  on  rapidly 
around  me,  and  as  I  am  chained  among '  my  fellow  sufferers  in  the 
refectory  where  I  write  from,  the  harbingers  of  death,  robed  in  the 
livery  of  the  grave,  are  flitting  round  me,  agonising,  as  the  Spaniards 
have  it,  the  poor  wretches  at  their  confessions.  Violent  have  been  the 
attacks  they  have  made  upon  me  to  make  me  recant,  and  if  any  such 
story  should  go  abroad  you  will  know  what  credit  to  attach  to  it.  I  am, 
thank  God,  calm  and  perfectly  resigned,  and  at  some  future  day  I  feel 
a  presentiment  that  my  spirit  will  claim  retribution  for  my  wrongs. 
Dark  will  be  the  deed  that  will  be  done  this  night  in  the  Convento  of  the 
Carmelites.     Recusation  is  conviction. 

Think  of  me  at  times  as  I  at  this  moment  think  only  of  the  affliction 
that  this  news  will  bring  upon  my  dear,  very  dear  brothers  and  sisters. 
Let  them  take  my  last,  my  dying  love,  and  if  the  events  of  my  ife 
should  pass  before  them,  let  them  forget  the  follies  of  earlier  times  in  the 
reflection  that  I  fall  in  defence  of  what  I  held  dear,  and  that  there  is  not 
one  dishonouring  spot  on  the  exit  of  your  brother. 

'  Hansard,  3rd  ser.,  xxiv.  (1834),  939. 

-  A  narrative  of  the  execution  which  embodies  this  statement  will  be  found  in 
Mark  Boyd's  Reminiscences  of  Fifty  Years,  1871,  pp.  317-9.  The  author  is  not  known 
to  have  been  related  in  any  way  to  Robert  Boyd. 
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He,  the  more  fortunate,  yea,  he  hath  finished.  For  him  there  is  no 
longer  any  future.  His  hfe  was  pure,  bright  without  spot.  It  tvas  and 
cannot  cease  to  be.  No  ominous  hour  knocks  at  his  door  with  tidings  of 
mishap.  Far  off  is  he  above  desire  or  fear.  No  more  submitted  to  the 
chance  or  change  of  the  unsteady  planets.  Oh,  it  is  well  with  him. 
Last  best  love  to  my  mother, — adieu. 

Yours  till  the  last  affectionately, 

RoBT.  Boyd. 

Mark  you  that  I  die  like  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier.    I  am  to  be  shot 
with  sixty  others  in  about  an  hour.^ 


II. 

...  It  is  my  intention  to  give  you  a  circumstantial  account  of  what 
took  place  in  the  execution  of  the  Royal  Order  with  respect  to  Torrijos 
and  his  followers.  The  express  from  Madrid  as  I  have  already  mentioned 
reached  Malaga  at  between  the  hours  of  3  and  4  o'clock  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  being  the  positive  order  of  the  King  our  Lord  that  Torrijos  and 
all  his  companions  should  be  prepared  for  death,  and  the  sentence 
put  in  execution  without  loss  of  time.  The  General  Governor  of  this  City 
took  the  most  prompt  measures  to  carry  into  effect  the  order  of  the  King, 
and  in  consequence  had  Torrijos  taken  from  the  Barracks  in  which  he  had 
been  confined,  and  conducted  in  a  carriage  to  the  Convent  of  the  Car- 
melite Friars,  the  refectory  of  which  Convent  was  destined  to  be  the 
condemned  cell  of  Torrijos  and  all  his  gang.  After  the  removal  of  Torrijos, 
his  companions,  48  in  number,  were  taken  from  their  several  dungeons 
in  which  they  had  been  placed  in  the  Common  Gaol,  and  loaded  with 
heavy  irons,  marched  to  the  same  Convent  where  their  General  Count 
Joseph  Maria  T.  had  been  deposited.  About  the  hour  of  7  p.m.  all  the 
culprits  were  assembled  in  the  refectory  of  the  Convent,  where  there  had 
previously  met  a  number  of  Revd.  Fathers  composed  of  Friars  from  the 
different  orders  and  some  secular  priests.  One  of  the  priests  addressed 
himself  to  Torrijos  saying,  I  suppose  you  know  for  what  purpose  we  are 
come  here  ?  To  which  he  answered,  I  do  not  know  it  but  think  I  cannot 
be  mistaken  in  my  conjecture,  for  Torrijos  was  still  in  ignorance  for  what 
purpose  he  had  been  removed  to  the  convent.  The  Revd.  Father  then  com- 
menced to  exhort  him  and  his  companions  to  receive  with  Christian  resig- 
nation the  sentence  of  the  King,  which  condemned  them  all  to  death  within 
the  short  space  of  a  few  hours,  requesting  at  the  same  time  that  Torrijos 
would  make  choice  among  them  as  Ministers  of  the  Almighty  of  the  person 
he  might  wish  to  assist  him  in  his  preparation  for  death.  To  which 
Torrijos  said  that  for  his  part  all  Ministers  of  the  Almighty  were  equally 
reverenced  by  him,  so  that  he  who  could  undertake  the  charge  had  only 
to  offer  himself,  and  the  Revd.  Father  of  our  order,  Friar  Jerome  of 
Ardales,  remained  with  him.  He  asked  Torrijos  if  he  entertained  any 
doubts,  or  had  any  difficulty  in  respect  to  the  most  holy  mysteries  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  to  which  he  replied  without  hesitation  that  he  was  by 

3  The  execution  did  not  in  fact  take  place  until  10.30  on  the  following  (Sunday) 
morning. 
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the  grace  of  God  a  Catholic,  and  never  had  entertained  the  smallest  doubt 
with  respect  to  all  that,  and  everything  which  the  Holy  Catholic  church 
proposed  to  his  belief,  whatever  his  errors  might  have  been  as  a  weak 
mortal  in  other  respects.  He  made  his  Confession  without  the  slightest 
repugnance,  and  after  receiving  absolution  arose  from  his  knees  and,  with 
some  difficulty  on  account  of  the  weight  of  his  irons,  walked  down  the 
centre  of  the  spacious  refectory,  and  having  addressed  himself  in  particular 
to  some  of  his  companions,  he  spoke  to  them  in  an  audible  voice,  saying 
*  Brave  comrades,  now  that  the  moment  has  arrived  in  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  look  death  firmly  in  the  face,  and  in  the  short  period  of  a 
few  hours  all  will  be  at  an  end  for  us  as  far  as  mortality  is  concerned,  and 
we  shall  then  be  placed  beyond  the  power  of  the  revenge  of  man  to  add  to 
our  bodily  sufferings.  Let  me  then  beseech  you  to  banish  from  your 
brave  bosoms  every  earthly  thought,  and  prepare  to  receive  like  Christian 
Heroes  that  glorious  fate  which  awaits  us,  for  what  can  be  so  glorious 
for  man  as  to  imitate  in  some  degree  the  Saviour  of  Mankind  in  suffering 
with  meekness  and  resignation  the  tortures  of  an  ignominious  death  ?  but 
death  can  only  destroy  our  bodily  existence  ;  our  souls,  as  immortal,  must 
exist  for  all  eternity,  and  our  Holy  Faith  teaches  us  to  believe  that  there 
is  an  eternity  of  bliss  in  store  for  those  who  die  innocent.'  All  Torrijos' 
companions  listened  with  the  greatest  attention  to  his  exhortation,  and 
replied  to  it  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms  of  fervour.  The  General 
then  addressed  himself  in  particular  to  one  of  the  prisoners  who  had  been 
minister  of  War  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Constitution,  and  afterwards  to 
another  of  the  name  of  Flores  Calderon,  who  had  been  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Cortes  at  that  time,  and  said  to  them,  *  The  chief  regret  that 
oppresses  my  heart  at  this  moment  is  that  the  lives  of  those  poor  brave 
fellows  should  be  sacrificed  who  have  committed  no  other  crime  than  that  of 
permitting  themselves  to  be  persuaded  by  us  to  participate  in  our  illusion, 
and  offer  to  take  a  part  in  an  error  into  which  the  world  will  some 
day  know  how  treacherously  we  were  enticed  and  basely  betrayed.'  They 
all  as  good  Catholics  that  night  [confessed]  and  received  absolution,  except  a 
Milord  Ingles,  who  said  he  was  not  a  E.  C,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  spiritual  Fathers  or  Ministers  of  our  Holy  Religion,  adding  that  for 
his  part  he  had  always  endeavoured  to  adore  the  Almighty  with  a  pure 
heart,  and  to  avoid  all  crimes  as  could  give  rise  to  remorse  of  conscience, 
and  as  he  was  free  from  scruples  he  relied  too  firmly  on  the  mercy  of  God 
to  feel  unmanned  at  the  approach  of  death.  This  person  had  lent  55000 
dollars  to  Torrijos.  All  these  poor  creatures  passed  the  night,  some 
occupied  in  writing  to  their  wives,  others  to  their  famihes.  They  all  gave 
up  to  their  Confessors  such  money  as  they  had  contrived  to  conceal  on 
their  persons,  some  ordering  it  to  be  remitted  to  their  families,  and  others 
directing  it  to  be  laid  out  in  masses  for  their  souls,  and  one  in  particular 
gave  his  Confessor  4  thousand  reals  to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  wax 
lights  for  the  purpose  of  illuminating  the  blessed  Sacrament.  Several  of 
them  subscribed  different  sums  to  be  paid  to  the  soldiers  employed  to 
shoot  them. 

The  Convent  bell  at  last  announced  the  approach  of  the  aurora  of  the 
Holy  Sabbath  Day,  and  of  the  hour  for  the  bloody  sacrifice.  The  victims 
again  repeated  their  Confessions,  and  firm  with  the  gentleness  of  lambs 


/• 
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and  the  composure  of  martyrs,  awaited  the  final  signal  for  fervent 
prayers,  still  assisted  by  their  spiritual  directors.  At  exactly  half  an 
hour  past  ten  o'clock  25  of  the  prisoners  had  their  irons  taken  off,  and 
being  pinioned  were  taken  under  a  strong  military  escort  down  to 
the  sea  beach  (at  about  the  distance  of  musket  shot  from  the  convent) 
shackled  together  in  the  following  order,  1st  Golfin,  who  as  already 
mentioned  was  Minister  of  War  at  the  time  of  the  Constitution,  followed 
by  Count  Torrijos,  after  him  the  Milord  Ingles,  then  Flores  Calderon 
(one  of  the  famous  deputies  of  the  Cortes),  followed  him  an  artillery  officer 
of  the  name  of  Pinto,  who  had  been  named  Captain  General  by  Torrijos, 
then  another  Englishman  who  was  a  Catholic,  followed  by  a  Spanish 
officer  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  determined  chiefs  of  the  late 
conspiration  at  Cadiz,  and  some  other  deputies  and  chiefs  to  the  number 
of  25.  When  they  had  reached  the  beach  they  were  blindfolded,  and 
being  placed  in  a  line  on  their  knees  there  was  a  terrible  discharge  of 
musketry  fired  among  them,  by  which  they  were  either  killed  or  wounded 
except  my  Lord  Ingles,  who  did  not  receive  the  slightest  injury,  but  soon 
despatched  by  the  subsequent  shots,  a  number  of  which  it  was  necessary 
to  fire  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  victims  had  only  been  wounded  by  the 
first  discharge.  Ten  polin  carts  were  in  waiting  to  carry  off  the  bodies 
to  the  place  of  interment,  five  of  which  were  loaded  with  them,  only 
leaving  that  of  my  Lord,  which  had  been  claimed  by  the  English  Consul, 
and  escorted  by  a  party  of  [lancers  ?]  drove  off  to  the  burial  place  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  Malaga.*  It  was  now  necessary  to  bring  some  sort 
of  gravel  to  cover  the  excessive  quantity  of  blood  which  remained  on 
the  ground  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  wounds  received  by  the  greatest 
part  of  the  unfortunate  men.  Thus  arranged  the  remaining  24  were 
brought  from  the  convent,  shackled  as  the  former,  to  the  same  spot, 
where  they  received  the  same  fate.  I  must  not  omit  mentioning  that 
all  these  unhappy  men  embraced  affectionately  their  confessors  before 
they  knelt  down,  and  Flores  C.  in  particular  called  to  his — my  fellow 
collegian  Father  Peter,  who  was  a  townsman  of  his — and  said  in  a  firm 
voice  *  Come  my  dear  countryman  and  receive  my  last  embrace  :  God 
be  with  you.'  They  had  all  ceased  to  exist  before  the  hour  of  1  o'c, 
having  had  only  14  hours  granted  them  to  prepare  for  death.  Thousands 
of  persons  flocked  to  the  place  of  burial,  where  a  large  trench  had 
been  [dug  ?]  to  receive  the  bodies,  and  such  was  the  general  curiosity  to 
see  Torrijos  that  it  [i.e.  his  body]  was  not  thrown  into  the  ditch  for  some 
time.  The  body  of  Milord,  which  remained  on  the  beach,  was  removed 
in  one  of  the  English  Consul's  carriages,  in  which  his  son,  the  vice 
Consul,  went  in  person,  carrying  with  him  an  English  colour  in  which 
the  body  of  his  noble  countryman  was  shrouded.  On  arriving  at  the 
Consul's  house  the  body  was  laid  out  in  great  state  until  the  evening  of 
the  following  day,  Monday,  when  it  was  taken  to  the  E.  burial  ground 
and  interred  according  to  the  rites  of  their  religion,  the  ceremony  being 
performed  by  the  Consul,  who  is  a  priest,  some  say  a  Bishop. 

*  This  does  not  agree  with  the  account  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  which  probably  is 
to  be  read  as  the  corrected  statement. 
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Atti  del    Congresso  Intemazionale  di    Scienze    Storiche,    Roma,    1-9 
Aprile  1903.    Vol.  II :  *  Storia  Antica ;  Filologia  classica.'     Vol.  IV  : 

♦  Storia  delleletterature.'  Vol.  VI :  *  Numismatica.'    Vol.  IX  :  *  Storia 
del  Diritto ;  Storia  delle  Scienze  Economiche   e   Sociali.'     Vol.  X : 

•  Storia  della  geografia ;  geografia  storica.'  (Roma  :  Loescher.  1904-5.) 

These  five  volumes  represent  less  than  one  half  of  the  business  transacted 
at  the  International  Congress  of  1903  ;  but  the  managers  of  the  congress 
took  a  wider  view  of  the  scope  of  history  than  is  usual  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  We  refrain  from  noticing  the  proceedings  of  the  sections 
which  devoted  their  attention  to  art,  music,  the  drama,  philosophy,  and 
natural  science,  although  they  no  doubt  contain  much  that  is  of  interest 
for  the  student  of  Gulturgeschichte}  Vol.  iii.,  containing  the  proceedings 
of  the  section  of  medieval  and  modern  history,  has  not  yet  reached  us. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  of  a  few  pages  to  analyse  the 
more  important  papers  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  whose  titles 
are  given  above,  but  the  following  seem  to  merit  special  notice : — 

Vol.  ii.  p.  9.  Professor  R.  S.  Conway,  *  I  due  strati  nella  popolazione  indo- 
europea  dell'  Italia  antica,'  maintains,  on  philological  grounds,  that  the  primitive 
population  of  Latium  comprised  two  Indo-European  strains,  a  Sabine  and  a 
Volscian ;  the  former  an  Alpine  race  who  had  learned  the  use  of  iron ;  the 
latter  a  marsh-dwelling,  bronze-using  people. 

P.  153.  Mr.  D.  B.  Monro  (in  whose  sudden  death  the  university  of  Oxford 
and  the  world  of  scholarship  have  experienced  a  grievous  loss)  states  briefly  the 
thesis  that  the  Homeric  dialect  represents  the  vernacular  of  primitive  Greece. 
He  rejects  Fick's  theory  of  a  deliberate  Ionic  translation,  made  by  a  particular 
poet  or  group  of  poets ;  and  argues  that  lonicisms  crept  into  the  text  by  degrees. 

P.  23.  Professor  Modestov,  '  In  che  stadio  si  trovi  oggi  la  questione 
etrusca,'  states  the  grounds  on  which  Niebuhr's  theory  has  been  rejected,  in 
favour  of  the  theory  of  an  oriental  provenance  (already  to  be  found  in  Herodotuq 
and  Thucydides). 

P.  85.  Professor  Vulic,  '  Contributi  alia  storia  della  guerra  di  Ottavio  in 
Illiria  nel  35-33  e  della  campagna  di  Tiberio  nel  15  a.  C.,'  brings  together  the 
results  of  epigraphical,  topographical,  and  ethnological  researches ;  and  examines 
in  their  light  the  value  of  the  narrative  sources. 

P.  287.  Professor  Zuretti,  *  La  politica  estera  nella  comedia  attica  antica,' 
handles  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  in  chronological  order  and  speaks  more  briefly 
of  the  other  comedians. 

Vol.  iv.  p.  61.  Professor  Paul  Meyer,  '  De  I'expansion  de  la  langue  fran^*aise 
en  Italie  pendant  le  moyen  age,'  points  out  that  the  use  of  French  as  a  literary 

'  Each  volume,  ^Ye  are  asked  to  mention,  can  be  purchased  separately. 
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language  was  more  common  in  northern  Italy  than  elsewhere  in  the  peninsula. 
He  remarks  that  the  only  literary  work  in  French  which  comes  to  us  from  the 
Angevin  kingdom  of  Naples  is  a  translation  of  the  letters  of  Seneca,  prepared 
between  1308  and  1310  for  Bartolomeo  Siginulfo,  the  grand  chamberlain  of  Sicily. 
The  dearth  of  French  writings  which  can  be  traced  to  medieval  Piedmont  is  ex- 
plained. The  chief  Italian  centres  of  French  literary  production  were  in  the 
seignorial  courts  of  the  north  and  in  the  towns  lying  on  the  pilgrim  routes  from 
France  to  Rome.  The  period  1230-1400  was  that  during  which  the  French 
language  was  chiefly  used  in  Italy.  M.  Meyer  gives  an  account  of  (1)  Italian 
copies  of  French  autliors,  (2)  original  works  or  translations  composed  in  French 
by  Italian  authors.  Amongst  the  latter  he  calls  special  attention  to  the  treatise 
of  Philip  of  Novara  on  the  Assises  d' Outremer  et  de  Jherusalem  et  dc  Cypre 
(1243-7),  the  Venetian  chronicle  of  Martino  da  Canale  (c.  1275),  and  the  travels 
of  Marco  Polo  (1298).  He  points  out  that  the  Tresor  of  Brunctto  Latini  was 
composed  in  France  and  for  a  French  audience,  and  names  as  the  earliest 
French  work  of  an  Italian  writer  the  two  translations  (through  Latin  from  the 
Hebrew)  of  treatises  on  falconry,  which  were  executed  by  Daniel  of  Cremona  for 
Enzio  of  Sardinia  (1238-49). 

P.  219.  Professor  Luiso,  '  Di  un  commento  inedito  alia  Divina  Commedia, 
fonte  dei  piu  antichi  commentatori,'  deals  with  a  commentary  entitled  Chiose 
di  Dante,  le  quali  fcce  elfigliuolo  co  le  sue  mani.  It  was  noticed,  but  treated 
with  contempt,  as  long  ago  as  1790  by  Dionisi  of  Verona,  whose  verdict  has 
hitherto  been  accepted  by  more  recent  critics.  Professor  Luiso  maintains  that 
this  fragment  (dealing  only  with  the  first  two  cantos  of  the  Commedia)  preserves 
the  exegetical  notes  of  the  poet  himself,  and  was  utilised  by  the  commentators 
who  arc  generally  treated  as  the  earliest.  This  thesis  has  been  developed  at 
greater  length  by  the  same  author  in  the  Arcliivio  Siorico  Italiano  for  1903  and 
1904. 

Vol.  vi.  p.  31.  Professor  II.  Bresslau,  '  I  denari  imperiali  di  Federico  I,' 
shows  the  significance  of  the  new  coinage  which  Frederic  issued  in  1162.  No 
specimens  are  known  of  this  coinage;  but  the  writer  collects  the  available 
evidence  respecting  their  value  and  appearance. 

P.  55.  Dr.  Gabrici,  '  Sul  valore  dei  tipi  monetali  nei  problem!  storici, 
ethnografici  e  religiosi,'  devotes  special  attention  to  the  coins  of  Magna 
Graecia,  and  points  out  the  assistance  which  they  give  in  determining  the 
relations  of  Greek  colonies,  such  as  Sybaris,  to  the  eastern  Greeks  and  to  the 
Italian  populations. 

P.  231.  M.  Maurice,  '  L'atelier  monetaire  de  Sirmium  pendant  la  pcriodo 
Constantinienne,'  gives  a  full  description  of  the  coins  issued  from  this  mint 
(320-326  A.D.),  and  a  number  of  phototype  illustrations.  These  coins  form  a 
series  of  special  interest,  as  almost  all  of  them  were  struck  to  commemorate 
historical  events. 

Vol.  ix.  p.  23.  Professor  Appleton,  '  Nature  et  antiquite  des  Leges  XII 
Tabularum,'  furnishes  a  well-reasoned  reply  to  the  iconoclastic  theories  of 
Lambert  and  Pais,  which  have  been  recently  discussed  by  Dr.  Greenidge  in  this 
Review  (anfe,  pp.  1-21).  Professor  Appleton  devotes  special  attention  to  Sextus 
Aelius,  whom  he  regards  as  a  commentator  on  an  official  text  of  a  date  much 
before  his  own  time. 

P.  39.  Professors  Scaduto  and  Salvioli  gives  a  fine  facsimile  of  the  founda- 
tion charter  of  the  see  of  Girgenti,  granted  by  Roger  II  in  1093,  with  a  list  of 
the  writings  in  which  the  authenticity  of  this  charter  has  been  discussed.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  this  document  should  have  been  cited  as  lately  as  1891  in 
the  court  of  appeal  at  Palermo  as  evidence  respecting  the  rights  of  the  see. 

P.  79.     Professor  Ruflfini,  '  Di  un'  opera  inedita  attribuita  ad  Incmaro  di 
Reims,'  treats  of  a  concordance  of  canons  which  exists  in   several   copies  in 
VOL.  XX. — NO.  LXXX.  3  D 
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Italian  libraries.  Professor  Ruffini  argues  that  all  these  are  derived  from  a 
fifteenth-century  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  library.  The  work  has  hitherto 
been  known  only  through  the  extracts  given  by  the  Jesuit  De  Torres  (Turrianus) 
in  his  reply  of  1572  to  the  Magdeburg  centuriators.  Professor  Ruffini  points 
out  that  all  the  passages  from  the  canons  which  occur  in  the  Vatican  MS.  are 
also  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Bernoldus  of  St.  Blaise  (t  1100),  which  are 
collected  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Libelli  de  Lite  Imijeratorum  et  Pontificum. 
But  he  hesitates  to  pronounce  the  Vatican  manuscript  a  forgery.  Hincmar 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  De  Predestinatione  announces  his  hope  of  com- 
piling such  a  concordance.  Bernoldus  may  have  pillaged  the  work  of  Hincmar 
without  acknowledgment.  There  is  nothing  in  the  contents  of  the  Vatican 
manuscript  to  preclude  the  supposition  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  work, 
possibly  abbreviated,  from  the  pen  of  Hincmar. 

P.  107.  Professor  Andrich,  '  Documenti  bellunesi  del  secolo  XII,'  describes 
records  of  legal  transactions  between  private  persons,  relating  to  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belluno.  Some  of  them  are  dated ;  all  fall  within  the  years 
1130-1196.  They  contain  references  to  Lombard  law,  under  which  some  of  the 
contracting  parties— members  of  the  gens  Agordina — were  still  living. 

P.  231.  Count  Benedetto  Bandi  di  Vesme,  '  L'  origine  Romana  del  Comitato 
Langobardo  e  Franco,'  maintains,  in  a  long  communication  with  elaborate 
references  and  appendices,  that  in  the  count  of  the  Frank  and  Lombard  king- 
doms we  may  see  the  survival  of  a  Roman  office.  He  entirely  rejects  the  idea 
that  the  comes  and  the  comitatus  were  introduced  into  Italy  by  Charles  the 
Great.  His  conclusion  is  that  '  il  municipio  e  la  giudiciaria  langobarda,  il 
comitato  franco.  II  lociservator  dei  tempi  giustinianei,  il  jpraefectus  iuridi- 
cundo  dei  tempi  costantiniani,  in  una  parola  il  praefectus  civitatis  comes 
Augusti  S.  O.  e  il  conte  langobardo  e  franco.' 

P.  393.  Professor  Vinogradoff,  '  Sur  quelques  aspects  de  revolution 
historique  du  colonat,'  covers  a  part  of  the  ground  traversed  in  the  Develop- 
'merit  of  the  Manor.  He  explains  the  economic  forces  which  produced  the 
colonate,  collects  Italian  and  "West- Saxon  parallels  for  this  form  of  tenure,  and 
calls  attention  to  the  difference  between  the  superior  class  of  coloni  (fermiers 
perpetuels)  and  the  lower  {paysans  corveahles). 

Vol.  X.  p.  11.  Professor  Vidal  de  la  Blache,  '  De  la  signification  populaire 
des  noms  des  pays,'  aims  at  discovering  the  reasons,  geological,  economic,  or 
racial,  which  have  caused  certain  districts  to  be  regarded  as  entities  irrespective 
of  administrative  divisions  and  subdivisions. 

P.  19.  Professor  Gallois  discusses  a  particular  case  of  this  general  problem. 
He  explains  why  the  name  of  France  was  appropriated  to  the  pays  lying 
between  Senlis,  St.  Denis,  and  Meaux.  The  name,  he  finds,  is  simply  that  of 
the  Carolingian  Francia,  which  shrank  in  course  of  time  to  these  modest 
dimensions  through  the  recognition  of  other  parts  of  the  province  as  independent 
pays  with  special  names. 

P.  25.  Professor  Romano  treats  the  history  of  administrative  divisions 
in  Sicily  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  republic. 

P.  117.  Professor  Hassert, '  Lo  sviluppo  della  cartografia  del  Principato  di 
Montenegro  nel  secolo  XIX,'  contributes  a  bibliographical  article  which  should 
be  valuable  to  students  of  the  history  of  the  Balkan  peninsula. 

P.  199.  Captain  Moretti,  '  Sulla  scoperta  della  bussola  nautica,'  exposes  the 
legend  of  Flavio  Gioja  and  vindicates  the  claims  of  the  Amalfitans  to  be 
regarded  as  the  first  introducers  of  the  compass  into  the  west. 

Many  other  papers  might  be  mentioned.  There  are  very  few  in  the 
Atti  which  are  not  of  interest  from  some  point  of  view.  But  we  have 
said  enough  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  great  variety  of  themes 
which  he  will  find  illustrated  in  these  volumes.  H.  W.  C.  Davis. 
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Ecclesiae  Occidentalis  Monumenta  luris  Antiquissima.  Fasc.  1,  2. 
Edidit  CuTHBERTUs  H.  Turner.  (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.  1899, 
1904.) 

Mr.  Turner  has  begun  the  work  of  editing,  with  a  full  apparatus 
criticus,  the  early  canons  of  the  Latin  church  on  a  scale  so  ample,  and 
in  a  manner  so  carefully  thought  out,  and  so  handsomely  executed,  that 
it  confers  honour  both  upon  him  and  upon  the  Oxford  Press.  His  first 
section  contains  the  Latin  of  the  Apostolic  Canons  and  the  names  of  the 
Nicene  fathers,  the  latter  with  the  readings  of  33  manuscripts  in  which  Mr. 
Turner  discriminates  five  lines  of  transmission.  In  his  second  fasciculus 
he  adds  the  evidence  of  two  further  manuscripts  for  the  Nomina  Patrum, 
and  gives  the  text  of  the  Nicene  canons  according  to  ten  Latin  trans- 
lations, either  independent  or  so  far  modified  that  in  his  judgment  they 
deserve  to  be  printed  at  full  length,  each  in  a  column  of  its  own.  And 
each  column,  it  is  needless  to  say,  has  its  own  apparatus.  There  is  also 
a  mass  of  auxiliary  matter,  textual  and  other,  including  a  number  of 
adnotatiunculae  apparatui  critico  minus  propriae,  in  which  Mr.  Turner 
has  packed  away,  in  the  smallest  of  type,  stores  of  knowledge  which 
would  have  furnished  out  a  succession  of  review  articles.  They  deal  with 
points  of  grammar  in  later  Latin,  with  the  rendering  of  several  passages  of 
Scripture,  with  questions  of  history  and  chronology,  such  as  the  dating 
post  consulatum  and  the  traditions  concerning  the  deaths  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  The  erudition  is  admirable,  though  want  of  space  has 
prevented  the  editor  from  displaying  all  his  store,  and  the  circumstances 
are  unsuited  for  such  a  general  discussion  as  would  greatly  add  to  the 
interest  and  instructiveness  of  the  work.  For  instance,  Mr.  Turner 
states  that  the  council  of  Aries  in  314  settled  the  wearisome  baptismal 
controversy  of  the  west,  outside  Africa.  But  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  takes 
for  granted  the  old  African  use,  which  was  also  that  of  his  Cappadocian 
contemporaries  and  friends.  Was  he  ignorant  of  the  canons  of  Aries,  or 
did  he  regard  them  as  unauthoritative  ?  The  piece  of  evidence,  at  any 
rate,  was  worthy  to  be  added  to  the  adnotatiu7icula.  And  it  raises  the 
question  how  far  the  reverence  for  councils  and  canons  has  increased 
with  age,  and  whether  in  their  own  day  they  were  taken  quite  seriously, 
respectful  as  was  the  language  used  of  them  by  those  whose  doctrine  they 
upheld.  The  same  St.  Hilary,  thirty  years  after  Nicaea,  was  still  unac- 
quainted with  the  Nicene  symbol,  and  in  the  orthodox  controversial 
literature  of  the  age  there  is  almost  a  conspiracy  of  silence  against  that 
venerable  document.  But  these  are  wider  issues,  and  we  hope  Mr. 
Turner  will  use  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  transmission  of  the 
canons  to  instruct  us  concerning  the  history  of  their  reception.  Mean- 
while in  the  April  number  of  the  Church  Quarterly  Review  a  brilliant 
essay  in  constructive  history  has  been  made,  in  which  a  living  interest  is 
given  to  the  controversy  for  use  in  which  the  most  important  of  these 
versions  were  made,  and  they  are  forced  with  singular  ingenuity  to  bear 
their  evidence  as  to  its  course.  Mr.  Turner  has  given  a  half-promise  that 
he  will  enlighten  us ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  a  part  at  least 
of  his  third  fasciculus  is  in  print  and  that  it  will  contain,  among  other 
illustrative  matter,  a  tractate  of  the  fourth  century,  as  yet  unpublished, 
concerning  the  Nicene  creed.     When  this  portion  of  his  work  is  accom- 
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plished  he  hopes  to  give  us  the  Latin  of  the  canons  of  all  the  Greek 
councils  down  to,  and  including,  Chalcedon  ;  and  he  aspires  to  consum- 
mate his  task  by  editing  those  of  Africa,  Gaul,  and  Spain  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries.  Even  this  will  not  satisfy  us  ;  we  shall  not  be  content 
without  his  authoritative  revision  of  all  that  is  contained  in  the  dingy 
pages  of  Bruns.  May  one  suggestion  be  made  ?  The  Greek  text  of  the 
canons  would  be  a  slight  but  very  useful  addition,  especially  as  some  of 
the  versions  may  correct,  or  at  least  represent  variants  in,  the  originals. 
For  instance,  in  Can.  Apost.  31  the  Latin  furnishes  an  obvious  correction 
of  the  Greek,  even  as  it  is  printed  in  Lauchert's  late  and  convenient 
edition.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  students  of  the  Latin  vocabulary 
will  find  these  pages,  which  of  course  are  as  yet  unindexed,  a  rich 
hunting-ground.  One  interesting  word,  not  to  be  found  in  the  last  edition 
of  Georges,  is  tia  or  thia  (^eta)  for  amita,  E.  W.  Watson. 

Storia  di  Ezio,  generate  dell*  impero  sotto  Valentiniano  III, 
Di  Caelo  Bugiani.     (Florence  :  Seeber.    1905.) 

Although  a  large  amount  has  been  written  of  late  years  upon  the 
relations  between  Aetius  and  Boniface,  considerably  less  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  the  last  twenty  years  of  Aetius's  life,  and  the  critical 
biography  contained  in  this  monograph  is  therefore  by  no  means  super- 
fluous. The  book  begins  with  a  very  useful  list  of  ancient  and  modern 
authorities,  followed  by  a  preface  dealing  with  the  sources ;  then  after 
three  chapters  on  the  reign  of  Honorius  the  life  of  the  hero  is  traced 
continuously  to  the  end.  The  identification  of  Aetius  with  the  prefect  of 
Constantinople  of  419,  which  was  maintained  by  Freeman,  the  author 
rejects  on  seemingly  conclusive  chronological  grounds.  Upon  the  con- 
nexion with  Boniface  he  agrees  with  Freeman  ^  and  Dr.  Schmidt  ^  in 
rejecting  the  story  told  by  Procopius,  while  in  matters  ofdetail  he.  follows 
Dr.  Schmidt  rather  than  Freeman.  On  the  question  of  Aetius's  wife, 
which  Freeman  found  insoluble,  he  holds  that  Aetius  had  three  wives — 
(1)  the  daughter  of  Carpilio,  (2)  the  widow  of  Boniface,  (3)  a  Gothic 
princess.  On  the  Gothic  wars  his  account  runs  parallel  to  that  given  by 
Freeman  in  his  late  work  on  western  Europe  in  the  fifth  century,  which, 
of  course,  he  had  not  seen  ;  and  it  is  therefore  interesting  to  find  that  in 
the  matter  of  the  two  sieges  of  Aries  he  comes  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
Freeman  and  supports  it  by  the  same  arguments. 

Signor  Bugiani  has  studied  the  authorities  for  the  period  thoroughly ; 
but  his  references  sometimes  take  too  wide  a  range.  Sigibert  of  Gembloux, 
for  instance,  (p.  171,  n.  3)  is  not  an  authority  for  the  fifth  century,  and  the 
Frankish  interpolations  in  the  Chronicon  Gallic2im{^.  115)  are  worthless. 
Of  the  modern  literature  also,  as  far  as  his  immediate  theme  is  coucerned, 
he  has  let  nothing  escape  him  ;  but  upon  incidental  points  his  statements 
are  not  always  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  research,  as  when  he 
speaks  of  the  Secret  History  of  Procopius  as  a  later  work  than  the  Edifices 
(p.  23),  when  he  states  that  troops  were  sent  to  Britain  at  the  end  of 
Honorius's  reign   (p.   154),   when  he  treats  the  whole  of  the  life  of 

'  Ante,  vol.  ii.  417. 

2  '  Bonifatius  und  der  iJbergang  der  Wandalen  nach  Africa '  {Hist.  Vierteljahrschr. 
1899,  p.  449  ff.) 
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Germanus  as  a  contemporary  source  (p.  155),  and  when  he  assigns  the 
author  of  the  Constantinian  fragments  attributed  to  John  of  Antioch 
to  the  seventh  century  (p.  118).  In  the  note  on  p.  53  there  is  a  mis- 
calculation, for  the  passages  cited  from  Idatius  and  Olympiodoros  agree 
with  the  earlier,  not  the  later,  date  for  Valentinian's  birth.  The 
mention  of  the  '  coronation  '  of  Valentinian  (p.  53,  n.  1,  and  p.  69,  n.  5) 
and  the  reference  to  Pulcheria  as  *  cousin '  of  Placidia  are  of  course  slips. 
At  p.  39, 1.  21,  and  p.  67,  n.  2,  1.  4,  Greek  words  are  misprinted,  while  the 
double  date  at  p.  160,  11. 15,  16,  and  the  three  consuls  at  p.  194,  n.  5,  if  not 
the  result  of  misprints,  need  explanation.  E.  W.  Brooks. 


Libri  Sancti  Patricii :  The  Latin  writings  of  Saint  Patrick.     Edited, 
'  with    Introduction,    Translation,    and    Notes,   by  Newport   J.   D. 
White,  D.D.     *  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,*  vol.  xxv. 
C.  7.     (Dublin:  University  Press.     1905.) 

This  is  an  admirable  piece  of  literary  work,  and  within  the  limits  which 
the  author  has  imposed  upon  himself  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  In 
it  Dr.  White  presents  us  with  an  edition  of  the  Latin  writings  of 
St.  Patrick.  As  no  less  than  seven  previous  editions  have  appeared, 
enumerated  and  described  on  pp.  283-4,  some  defence  of  an  eighth 
edition  may  be  looked  for.  The  first  five  are  rare  and  antiquated,  and, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  textual  accuracy,  of  little  value.  The  sixth 
edition,  contained  in  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  of  Haddan  and  Stubbs'  Councils 
and  Ecclesiastical  Documents,  &c.,  has  every  appearance  of  accuracy, 
and  has  generally  been  accepted  as  accurate  by  persons  unable  to  consult 
the  original  manuscripts.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  inaccuracy 
both  in  the  text  itself  and  in  the  apjoarattis  criticus.  The  fact  seems 
inexplicable  unless  we  accept  the  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Dr.  White 
on  p.  234.  The  seventh  edition  is  that  of  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Rolls  series  edition  of  the  Tripartite  Life  of 
St.  Patrick.  This  is  mainly  though  not  absolutely  accurate,  but  it  is 
not  furnished,  and  does  not  profess  to  be  furnished,  with  a  complete 
apparatus  criticus.  Therefore  there  was  still  an  opening  for  the  present 
undertaking,  and  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  a  reviewer  to  tell,  without  the 
original  manuscripts  in  front  of  him,  for  purposes  of  comparison  and 
testing,  it  could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands.  In  two  respects 
Dr.  White  has  been  able  to  enrich  the  apparatus  criticus  with  original 
or  practically  original  work.  By  a  personal  examination  of  the  Arras  MS. 
(B)  he  has  been  able  to  correct  its  text  as  printed  by  A.  Denis  in  the 
BoUandist  Acta  Sanctorum  in  1628,  except  in  the  case  of  two  manuscript 
leaves  which  have  been  lost  since  that  date.  And  he  has  for  the  first 
time  collated  a  hitherto  unused  and  practically  unknown  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century  manuscript  at  Rouen  (R),  though  unfortunately  this  manu- 
script only  contains  the  first  half  of  the  Confessio.  Altogether  Dr.  White 
deals  exhaustively  with  six  Latin  manuscripts,  one  of  which,  the  Book  of 
Arynagh  (A),  belongs  to  the  ninth  century,  while  the  remaining  five  manu- 
scripts belong  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  It  is  a  pity  that  he 
did  not  extend  his  labours  by  an  examination  of  two  more  manuscripts 
which  have  recently  come  to  light,  but  of  which  no  use  has  been  yet 
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made,  though  one  of  them  may  be  as  early  as  the  Book  of  Armagh — 
namely,  MS.  14  d*  at  Angers,  assigned  to  the  ninth  century  (Molinier, 
Catalogue  General  des  Manuscrits  des  Dcpartements,  tom.  xxxi.  1898, 
p.  195),  and  MS.  Lat.  17626  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris, 
assigned  to  the  tenth  century  {Catalogus  Codicvm  hagiographicorvm 
Latinorum  antiquiorum  saeculo  xvi,  qui  asservantur  in  bibliotheca  Pari- 
siensi).  We  do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  these  dates,  which  we  take 
from  the  Analecta  Bollandiana,  xxiv.  295. 

There  is  no  attempt  to  write  a  life  of  St.  Patrick.  But  there  is 
a  useful  resume  of  the  materials  for  such  a  life  so  far  as  they  are  supplied 
by  the  Latin  writings  of  St.  Patrick.  There  is  also  a  clear  presentation 
of  the  facts  about  the  biblical  text  used  by  St.  Patrick,  though  conclusions 
are  rather  suggested  than  arrived  at;  and  there  are  admirable  notes, 
historical,  exegetical,  &c.,  on  points  raised  by  the  text,  points  of  interest 
and  difficulty  which  we  must  refrain  from  discussing  here.  We  shall  be 
surprised  if  the  editor  of  the  forthcoming  edition  of  the  Book  of  Armagh 
supports  the  extremely  curious  and  ingenious  interpretation  of  the  z  or  ^ 
on  its  margins  suggested  in  a  note  on  p.  207.  The  English  transla- 
tion will  make  Dr.  White's  book  acceptable  to  many  a  reader  who, 
though  not  a  Latin  scholar,  may  be  interested  in  the  history  of 
St.  Patrick,  and  in  everything  bearing  on  the  planting  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  Ireland.  It  is  the  most  scholarly  and  accurate  translation 
that  has  yet  appeared.  F.  E.  Wabren. 


Vie  d' Al-Hadjdjadj  Ibn  Yousof,  d'apres  les  Sources  Arahes,  Par  J.  P^rier: 
(Paris:  Bouillon.     1904.) 

In  the  history  of  the  Omayyad  caliphs  of  Damascus  two  names  stand  out 
pre-eminently  among  their  generals— namely,  that  of  Musa,  the  conqueror 
of  Spain,  and  that  of  Hajjaj,  for  a  score  of  years  viceroy  in  Irak,  whose 
lieutenants  achieved  the  conquest  of  Central  Asia.  The  exploits  of  Musa 
have  been  competently  treated  of  by  Dozy ;  Hajjaj  hitherto  has  had  no 
biographer,  and  M.  Perier  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  present  mono- 
graph, which  appears  in  the  well- known  series  of  the  Bibliotheque  de 
VEcole  des  Hautes  Etudes.  Hajjaj  served  two  caliphs,  Abd-al-Malik 
and  his  son  Walid ;  the  former  he  established  on  the  throne  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  anti-caliph,  Ibn  Zubayr,  at  Mecca.  In  the  reign  of  Walid 
northern  Africa  and  Spain  were  conquered,  when  for  a  time  the  orders  of 
the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  in  Damascus  were  obeyed  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  almost  to  the  Wall  of  China.  In  other  words, 
the  lifetime  of  Hajjaj  occupied  what  was  perhaps  the  most  magnificent 
epoch  of  the  caliphate.  Further,  if  the  Abbasids,  as  is  often  said,  owed  the 
caliphate  to  Abu  Muslim  the  Omayyads  were  nearly  tO  a  like  extent 
the  debtors  of  Hajjaj,  and  but  for  him  probably  the  world  would  have 
heard  little  of  the  wonders  of  Damascus  and  all  that  Abd-al-Malik 
effected.  The  tireless  energy  of  Hajjaj  is  well  brought  out  by  M.  Perier. 
His  first  service  was,,  as  already  said,  to  lay  siege  to  Mecca,  at  that  time  the 
seat  of  the  anti-caliph,  Ibn  Zubayr.  The  holy  city  and  the  Kaaba  he 
forthwith  almost  demolished  with  his  catapults  ;  Ibn  Zubayr  was  brought 
to  his  death  and  his  party  annihilated.     Then  Hajjaj  became  governor 
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of  Mecca  and  rebuilt  the  Kaaba.  These  things  accomplished,  the  caliph 
sent  him  to  Mesopotamia,  which  for  long  past  had  been  in  a  condition  of 
anarchy  and  revolt.  Here  too  Hajjaj  did  not  fail  promptly  to  bring  about 
a  better  state  ;  and  here,  during  the  next  score  of  years,  he  ruled  supreme 
as  viceroy,  ordering  everything,  and  crushing  all  opposition  to  his  and 
the  Omayyad  rule  throughout  the  eastern  provinces;  and  their  extent 
will  be  realised  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  viceroyalty  of  Hajjaj  was 
nearly  conterminous  with  the  limits  of  the  later  Abbasid  caliphate  after 
Syria  and  Egypt  had  gone  over  to  the  Fatimids. 

M.  Perier  has  much  of  interest  to  tell  of  this  typical  Arab  statesman 
besides  the  chronicle  of  his  conquests  and  of  the  suppression  of  rebels. 
He  had  a  great  part  in  the  new  Moslem  coinage  which  Abd-al- Malik 
inaugurated  ;  he  in  part  re-edited  the  Kuran,  suppressing  various  hetero- 
dox readings,  being  also  named  as  the  inventor  of  the  vowel  system  and 
of  the  diacritical  points,  by  which  the  exact  reading  of  the  sacred  text  is 
preserved.  In  fiscal  matters  he  changed  the  official  language  of  the 
registers  from  Persian  into  Arabic.  He  inaugurated  the  drainage  and 
the  waterways  of  Babylonia,  and  built,  as  a  rival  to  Basra  and  Kufa,  the 
city  of  Wasit,  which  till  the  foundation  of  Baghdad  was  the  political 
capital  of  Lower  Mesopotamia.  For  all  these  matters  and  others 
M.  Perier  has  made  good  use  of  Tabari  and  the  numerous  Arab 
chronicles.  Further,  the  dry  bones  of  history  are  made  to  live  by  a 
reference  to  the  various  satires  and  eulogies  on  Hajjaj  which  are  found 
in  the  well-known  Kitah-al-Aghani  (the  '  Book  of  Songs  '),  the  Kamil  of 
Mubarrad,  and  other  similar  collections  of  early  poems.  There  is  little 
to  criticise.  M.  Perier  has  had  ample  materials  and  has  known  how  to 
use  them.  For  the  siege  of  Mecca  he  appears  not  to  have  had  cognisance 
of  Wiistenfeld's  excellent  paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Gottingen 
Society  (1878),  entitled  *  Die  Familie  El-Zubeir,'  which  would  possibly 
have  afforded  side-lights.  Finally,  for  a  small  detail  it  may  be  pointed 
out  (p.  98)  that  Darabjird  does  not  represent  the  ancient  Pasargadae. 

G.  Le  Strange. 

Ultalie  meridionale  et  I'Empire  hyzantin^  depuis  Vavenement  de 
Basile  P^  jusqu'd  la  prise  de  Bari  par  les  Normands  (867-1071). 
Par  Jules  Gay.  ('  Bibliotheque  des  Ecoles  fran9aises  d'Athenes  et 
de  Rome.')     (Paris  :  Fontemoing.     1904.) 

In  the  first  part  of  this  work  M.  Gay  has  supplied,  for  the  first  time,  a 
full  history  of  southern  Italy,  from  the  East-Roman  restoration  under 
Basil  I  to  the  arrival  of  the  Normans.  He  has  traced,  as  completely 
perhaps  as  the  sources  permit,  the  vicissitudes  of  Byzantine  policy 
between  the  Lombards  on  one  side  and  the  Saracens  on  the  other. 
But  such  a  simple  formula  does  not  do  justice  to  the  complexity  which 
marks  South  Italian  history  in  the  pre-Norman  period.  The  difficulty 
which  taxed  the  resources  of  Byzantine  diplomacy,  and  taxes  the  patience 
of  the  modern  investigator,  is  the  number  of  different  Latin  states, 
Lombard  and  others,  continually  varying  in  their  mutual  relations, 
which  entered  into  the  field  of  politics  and  render  the  historian's  labour 
arduous.  M.  Gay  has  threaded  his  way  through  the  labyrinth  with  great 
skill  and  diligence,  guided  by  clues  which  are  never  wholly  satisfactory. 
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There  is  no  really  good  source  for  any  portion  of  the  period,  and  our 
knowledge  of  some  important  facts  is  derived  from  incidental  notices  in 
the  lives  of  Calabrian  saints.  Of  these  lives,  of  which  a  good  many  are 
preserved,  full  use  has  been  made.  Especially  valuable  is  the  biography 
of  St.  Sabas  of  Reggio,  first  published  about  fifteen  years  ago  by  Cozza- 
Luzzi.     The  life  of  St.  Nilus  of  Rossano  is  more  widely  known. 

The  first  book,  extending  to  eighty  pages,  contains  a  preliminary 
sketch  of  the  duchy  of  Calabria,  the  principality  of  Beneventum,  and  the 
duchy  of  Naples  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  down  to  the  interven- 
tion of  Basil.  I  may  call  particular  attention  to  the  pages  on  Arichis, 
the  enlightened  prince  of  Beneventum,  and  to  those  on  the  policy  and  cam- 
paigns of  the  emperor  Lewis  II.  One  seeks  with  curiosity  the  author's 
opinion  on  the  revival  of  Greek  in  Magna  Graecia,  a  question  on  which 
Lenormant  had  so  much  to  say  in  his  interesting  but  untrustworthy 
book,  La  Grande  Grece.  The  common  opinion  is  that  the  re-Hellenisa- 
tion  of  the  extremities  of  Italy  was  due  to  refugees  driven  from  the  east 
by  the  iconoclastic  persecution  of  the  Isaurian  emperors.  M.  Gay  seems 
to  ascribe  comparatively  little  significance  to  this  immigration,  which  was 
probably  not  confined  to  the  south.  Perhaps  he  underrates  this  influence, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  if 
there  had  not  been  other  Hellenising  influences  already  at  work  the 
refugees  would  have  produced  little  or  no  effect.  And  I  believe  he  is  right 
in  his  main  contention  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century 
there  was  a  gradual  increase  of  Greek  culture,  at  the  expense  of  Latin, 
among  the  clergy  of  Sicily,  and  that  the  corresponding  change  in  southern 
Calabria  was  due  to  the  example  and  influence  of  the  neighbouring 
island.  He  sets  aside,  as  based  on  no  good  evidence,  the  tradition  that 
Pope  Zacharias  was  a  Calabrian  Greek  (of  Santa  Severina),  citing  the 
Liber  Po7itificalis,  where  the  description  is  simply  natione  Grecibs  ;  but 
he  has  overlooked  the  text  which  designates  him  as  a  native  of  Athens, 
in  Constantine's  De  adm.  Imio.  c.  27  (Zaxajome  6  Truirng  ^AOrivaloc).  M. 
Gay  rightly  points  out  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  commonly 
accepted  view  that  Leo  III  formally  separated  the  Sicilian  churches  from 
their  subordination  to  Rome  and  submitted  them  to  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  What  Theophanes  states  is  that  he  confiscated  the 
revenues  of  the  patrimonial  possessions  of  the  Roman  see  in  Sicily  and 
Calabria.  This  undermined  the  influence  of  the  pope  in  these  provinces, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  a  transference  of  jurisdiction,  which  perhaps, 
M.  Gay  suggests,  was  formally  accomplished  by  Constantine  V. 

In  doubtful  questions  the  author  generally  gives  reasons  for  the  view 
which  he  adopts,  but  in  his  account  of  the  embassies  sent  by  Theophilus 
to  the  western  emperor  (pp.  58,  59)  he  offers  without  discussion  an 
interpretation  of  the  sources  which  other  authorities  would  not  entirely 
accept.  His  account  is  that  there  was  a  first  embassy,  consisting  of 
Bishop  Theodosios  and  the  spatharios  Theophanes,  to  Lewis  the  Pious  in 
839  ;  that  in  840  the  patrician  Theodosios  was  sent  to  Venice  to  ask  for 
a  fleet ;  and  that  finally,  in  841  or  842,  Theodosios,  '  probably  the  same 
person,*  was  sent  to  the  emperor  Lothair  to  propose  an  offensive  alliance 
against  the  Saracens.  Professor  Vasiljev  (in  his  Vizantiia  i  Araby)  gives 
a  wholly  different  account.     According  to  him  the  patrician  Theodosios 
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and  the  spatharios  Theophanes  were  sent  to  Venice  in  838,  stayed  there 
a  year,  and  went  on  to  Ingelheim  in  889.  The  question  turns  on  how 
we  are  to  combine  statements  of  Genesios,  the  Annals  of  Prudentius,  and 
the  Venetian  chronicle  of  Joannes.  M.  Gay  supposes  that  the  embassy 
mentioned  by  Prudentius  as  arriving  at  Ingelheim  in  June  839  is  distinct 
from  that  mentioned  by  Genesios.  Professor  Vasiljev  thinks  they  are 
the  same,  and  that  Prudentius  has  erroneously  described  the  patrician 
Theodosios  as  a  bishop.  The  date  of  a  solar  eclipse,  which  occurred 
while  the  ambassadors  were  at  Venice,  in  the  month  of  May,  comes  into 
the  question.  M.  Gay  does  not  mention  it,  but  he  would  evidently  refer 
it  to  the  eclipse  of  5  May  8i0.  Professor  Vasiljev  claims  another  eclipse, 
of  16  May  in  the  previous  year,  as  consistent  with  his  theory.  The 
envoys,  having  witnessed  the  eclipse,  had  time  to  reach  Ingelheim  before 
17  June.  It  is,  as  M.  Gay  suggests,  highly  improbable  that  Theophilus 
would  have  asked  the  western  emperor  for  troops  to  be  employed  in 
Asia  Minor.  But  he  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  this  is  what  Genesios 
means.  Theophilus  requested  Lewis  or  Lothair  (whichever  it  was)  to 
operate  against  the  Saracens  of  Africa,  to  distract  the  attention  of 
Mutassim  from  Asia  Minor.  M.  Gay  (p.  76)  seems  to  imply  that  the 
important  capture  of  Castrogiovanni  by  the  Arabs  occurred  in  860  or  861. 
It  passed  into  the  hands  of  Abbas  on  21  Jan.  859,  as  we  know  from  the 
Bo-called  '  Cambridge  '  Chronicle.  It  is  also  misleading  to  say  that  the 
sole  authority  for  the  Byzantine  naval  expedition  of  859  is  an  Arabic 
author,  for  it  is  implied  in  the  same  Greek  chronicle,  in  the  brief  notice 
KarijXdev  6  KovhofxiiTrrjg,  that  is,  the  patrician  Constantino  Kondomites,  or 
Kontomytes  (cf.  Theoph.  Cont.  p.  175). 

It  is  always  satisfactory  to  rescue  the  genuineness  of  a  document 
whose  claims  to  authenticity  have  been  impugned,  and  M.  Gay  may  be 
congratulated  on  having  successfully  met  the  arguments  with  which 
M.  Kleinclausz  in  his  recent  work,  L'Empire  carolingien,  sought  to  cast 
into  the  limbo  of  forgeries  the  letter  of  Lewis  II  to  Basil.  One  of  these 
arguments  is  that  the  letter  assumes  an  alliance  between  Naples  and  the 
Saracens,  whereas  the  relations  between  these  powers  were  hostile  before 
the  pontificate  of  John  VIII.  M.  Gay  is  able  to  point  to  a  passage  in 
the  Vita  Athanasii  which  shows  that  there  were  pacific  relations  before 

870.  On  the  whole  we  can  safely  accept  the  document  as  written  in 

871,  shortly  after  the  capture  of  Bari,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  the  eastern 
emperor.  M.  Gay  too  seems  undoubtedly  right  in  his  explanation  of 
the  phrase  Sclaviui  nostri  in  this  letter.  It  is  naive  to  infer  that  the 
Slavs  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  western 
emperor;  the  testimony  of  Constantino  Porphyrogennetos  shows  that 
they  were  then  rather  under  the  influence  of  Constantinople.  Lewis  is 
simply  asserting  on  paper  a  claim  which  he  derived  from  the  treaty  of 
812  between  Charles  the  Great  and  Michael  I.  According  to  that  con- 
tract Charles  was  to  exercise  suzerainty  over  the  Slavs  of  the  hinterland, 
while  the  cities  of  the  coast  remained  subject  to  the  Byzantine  govern- 
ment. But  the  Slavs  were  really  independent,  and  Lewis's  Sclavini 
nostri  no  more  corresponds  to  actuality  than  the  title  '  king  of  France  * 
as  borne  by  kings  of  Eingland  when  they  no  longer  possessed  an  inch  of 
French  soil. 
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The  paucity  and  meagreness  of  the  notices  of  South  Italian  and 
SiciHan  affairs  in  the  Byzantine  chronicles  have  naturally  had  the  effect 
of  producing  the  impression  that  these  western  provinces  were  regarded 
by  the  imperial  government  as  of  strictly  subordinate  importance.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  general  results  which  emerges  from  M.  Gay's 
examination  of  the  evidence  is  the  fact  that,  on  the  contrary,  their 
political  interests  in  Italy  engaged  the  constant  and  earnest  solicitude  of 
the  emperors.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  merely  a  question 
of  the  loss  or  increase  of  territory  ;  it  was  a  question  of  sea  power,  and 
the  great  danger  in  the  ninth  century  was  that  the  Hadriatic  should  pass 
under  the  control  of  the  Saracen  fleets.  In  the  reign  of  Michael  III 
weakness  prevented  effectual  exertions,  but  this  period  of  comparative 
inactivity  was  retrieved  in  Italy — it  could  not  be  retrieved  in  Sicily — by 
the  successful  operations  which  form  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  reign 
of  Basil.  This  restoration  of  the  imperial  power  has  been  carefully 
investigated  by  M.  Gay,  who  does  not  think  that  it  led  to  any  great 
influx  of  new  population  into  Apulia  from  the  east.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  some  Byzantine  colonies,  planted  in  dispeopled  regions,  perhaps 
chiefly  between  Mount  Vultur  and  Taranto,  but 

rien  ne  nous  autorise  a  croire  que  ces  colonies  aient  ete  tres  importantes :  nous 
n'avons,  il  est  vrai,  pour  la  fin  du  IX*  siecle  et  le  commencement  du  X^  siecle 
qu'un  assez  petit  nombre  de  chartes ;  mats,  si  on  y  joint  celles  de  la  periode 
suivante,  I'impression  d'ensemble  qui  en  resulte,  c'est  que  dans  la  population 
d'Apulie  les  indigenes,  Lombards  et  Latins,  sont  en  grande  majorite ;  la  pre- 
dominance de  la  langue  latine  et  du  droit  lombard  en  est  une  preuve 
suffisante  (p.  183). 

In  regard  to  the  unfortunate  Calabrian  expedition  of  Otto  II  there  is 
now  some  evidence  available  which  was  unknown  to  Giesebrecht.  In  the 
important  pages  which  our  author  devotes  to  this  episode  he  maintains 
the  view,  certainly  right  in  my  opinion,  that  the  expedition  is  unintelli- 
gible, except  as  intended  to  expand  the  western  at  the  expense  of  the 
eastern  empire. 

When  we  come  to  the  Normans  we  reach  ground  which  has  been 
trodden  in  recent  years  by  not  a  few  historians.  Their  sympathies  have 
been,  in  all  cases,  more  or  less  with  the  Normans  and  against  East 
Bome.  '  Pourquoi,'  asks  M.  Gay,  *  ne  s'est-il  trouve  d'historien  qui  ait 
pris  contre  les  Normands  d'ltalie  le  parti  des  vaincus,  comme  autrefois 
Augustin  Thierry,  dans  son  recit  de  la  Conquete  de  VAngleterre  ? ' 
M.  Gay  is  free  from  the  traditional  prejudices  against  the  Byzantines  and 
the  '  Bas-Empire,'  and  this  in  itself  secures  especial  value  for  the  latter 
portion  of  his  work,  in  which  he  tests  the  jugements  trop  sommaires  of 
his  predecessors.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  he  rejects  the  interpretation 
recently  offered  by  M.  Brehier  of  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the 
schism  of  1054  and  the  policy  of  Michael  Kerularios.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  evidence  whatever  for  the  hypothesis  that  Leo  IX  wrote  to  the 
patriarch  before  the  patriarch  wrote  to  him.  I  may  also  call  attention 
to  M.  Gay's  interesting  conclusion  that  George  Maniakes,  far  from  being 
a  heroic  figure,  was  a  man  of  comparatively  little  merit,  glorified  by 
legend,  because  his  revolt  and  tragic  end  struck  the  imagination  of  his 
contemporaries.     M,   G.ay  refers  (p.  451)  to  'a  Scandinavian  legend  * 
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which  represents  Harald  Hardrada  as  fighting  with  the  Greeks  in  Sicily  ; 
he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  record  of  the  northern  saga  has 
been  confirmed  by  a  Greek  source,  the  A.oyos  vovOerr^TiKo^,  which  is  joined 
in  the  Moscow  MS.  to  the  Strategikon  of  Kekaumenos,  published  by 
Vasilievski. 

The  general  conclusion  of  the  author  as  to  the  effects  of  the  Byzantine 
restoration  is  as  striking  as  it  is  important. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Basileus,  though  very  unequally  recognised  in  the 
various  towns  and  regions,  gave  nevertheless  a  sort  of  common  impress  to  all 
parts  of  southern  Italy,  and  thus  prepared  the  ground  for  the  unity  of  the 
Norman  monarchy.  The  original  character  of  the  Graeco-Latin  state,  organised 
by  the  Normans,  was  due  to  the  mixture  of  Byzantine  and  Lombard  influences. 
In  fine,  the  brilliant  civilisation  which  developed  there  in  the  twelfth  century 
has  its  foundation  in  the  evolution  of  urban  life,  commerce,  and  luxury — the 
natural  consequence  of  more  frequent  relations  with  Byzantium. 

J.  B.  Bury. 

Origincs  Islandicae.  A  Collection  of  the  more  important  Sagas  and 
other  native  writings  relating  to  the  settlement  and  early  history  of 
Iceland.  Edited  and  translated  by  Gudbrand  Vigfusson  and 
F.  York  Powell.    Two  volumes.   (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.    1905.) 

The  'prefatory  note,'  which  bears  no  signature,  explains  very  clearly 
the  scope  of  the  book : — 

In  these  volumes  the  joint  editors,  whose  lamented  death  leaves  the  work 
without  the  final  touches  which  they  only  could  have  given  to  it,  aimed  at 
bringing  together  and  making  accessible  to  the  English  reader  all  the  important 
texts  relating  to  the  colonisation  and  early  history  of  Iceland. 

The  historical  interest  of  those  texts  is  well  brought  out  in  the  sentences 
that  follow,  and  one  would  gladly  quote  more  from  this  preface ;  almost 
all  the  really  important  points  are  given  there.  Shortly,  the  first  volume 
contains  the  more  purely  historical  documents  ;  the  second,  those  family 
histories  to  which,  in  common  acceptance,  the  name  of  *  Saga '  is 
appropriated.  In  the  first  volume  the  chief  author  is  Ari  the  Wise 
(1006-1148),  a  scientific  historian,  who  kept  his  eye  upon  facts  and  (as 
has  been  well  said)  never  wrote  down  any  statement  without  a  sense  of  a 
possible  adversary  who  might  challenge  it  and  ask  for  proof  and  evidence. 
The  Sagas  in  the  second  volume  were  written  down  much  later,  mostly 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  their  motives  are  different  from  Ari's  ; 
they  are  family  traditions  shaped  into  prose  epics,  the  historical  truth  in 
them  largely  transformed  (not  destroyed)  by  imagination. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  Gudbrand  Vigfusson  first  began  to  help 
the  study  of  Icelandic  history  in  England ;  those  who  come  without 
preparation  to  the  Origines  may  be  advised  to  read  Dasent's  introduction 
to  Burnt  Njal,  in  which  Vigfusson's  help  is  acknowledged,  and  the  Pro- 
legomena to  the  Oxford  edition  of  Sturhmga  Saga,  which  begins  with 
the  settlement  of  Iceland  and  goes  on  to  describe  the  whole  of  Icelandic 
literature,  and  more  particularly  the  historians.  This  preface  to  Stur- 
hmga can  hardly  be  dispensed  with  in  studying  the  Origines  ;  apart  from 
its  substantial  worth  it  gives  a  full  account  of  Vigfusson's  aims,  and  is 
really  an  introduction  to  the  Corpus  Poeticum  Boreale  of  1883  and  to 
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the  Origincs,  as  well  as  to  the  Icelandic  books  along  with  which  it  was 
printed  in  1878.  Many  things  are  difficult  in  the  Origincs,  and  the 
EngHsh  historian  cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  aid  in  approaching  them. 
The  Prolegomena  hitherto  seem  to  have  been  little  known  in  England. 

The  early  history  of  Iceland  will  never  lose  its  character  as  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  things  in  the  world ;  so  wonderful  that  it  is  barely 
possible  to  sum  up  all  the  contradictions  in  it.  It  was  pure  anarchy  to 
begin  with :  an  escape  from  King  Harold  of  Norway,  i.e.  from  a  strong 
monarchy,  and  from  all  the  civilisation  and  progress  implied  in  the 
strengthening  of  the  kingly  power  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 
But  this  anarchy  developed  almost  at  once  and  with  hardly  any  trouble 
into  a  reasonable  and,  on  the  whole,  considering  the  times  and  their  pre- 
vailing fashions,  a  law-abiding  commonwealth  :  a  true  repubhc,  owing 
nothing  to  Greece  or  Eome,  full  of  the  instinct  of  social  order,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  all  the  self-willed  passions,  such  as  make  the  drama  of  the 
Sagas.  It  was  an  emigration  of  old-fashioned  independent  Norwegian 
heathens,  apparently  renouncing  every  chance  of  progress  and  enlighten- 
ment. But  they  had  scarcely  landed  on  their  outlying  island  before  they 
invented  a  political  system  which  is  nearer  to  Athens  than  to  medieval 
Europe  ;  they  began  to  treat  their  ancient  gods  in  the  spirit  of  Lucian 
or  Voltaire,  and  consequently  adopted  Christianity  ;  they  got  their  early 
history  written  down  by  Ari  and  others,  according  to  the  strictest  rules 
of  historical  criticism,  and  then  they  plunged  into  their  heroic  literature, 
the  stories  of  Njal  and  Kjartan,  Grettir  and  Gisli.  As  York  Powell  said, 
they  had  their  Thucydides  before  their  Herodotus ;  first  Ari,  then  Snorri 
Sturluson.  In  many  respects  they  are  more  modern,  more  rational,  in 
the  eleventh  century  than  most  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth. 

Icelandic  history  is  bewildering  at  first,  because  it  supplies  little  of 
the  ordinary  historical  materials.  There  is  plenty  of  memoirs  about 
particular  persons  and  their  various  fortunes ;  there  is  also  a  fair  supply 
of  laws.  But  between  the  abstract  law  and  the  concrete  Glum  or  Grim 
or  Odd,  whose  private  affairs  are  recorded  in  the  Sagas,  the  historian 
misses  his  usual  nourishment.  There  is  no  nation,  he  is  inclined  to  say ; 
there  are  no  parties,  no  regular  factions  even,  no  general  movements 
(after  the  conversion  to  Christianity)  :  there  is  nothing  to  write  about, 
after  the  constitution  has  been  explained,  down  to  the  time  of  the  fall  of 
the  commonwealth  and  the  annexation  to  Norway  in  1262,  except  the 
personal  adventures  in  the  Sagas,  and  these  belong  to  biography,  or 
possibly  to  romance,  not  to  political  history  as  it  is  commonly  under- 
stood. This  is  true,  more  or  less  ;  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Iceland  is 
that  its  history  is  chiefly  biography ;  nowhere  is  it  so  difficult  to  get  any 
general  view  of  people  in  the  mass.  There  is  no  crowd  in  Icelandic 
history,  except  at  the  Althing,  and  the  Althing  scenes  in  the  Sagas 
usually  represent  the  private  conversations  in  the  intervals  of  business 
much  more  fully  than  anything  which  can  be  called  political.  Iceland 
is  a  standing  protest  against  all  generalising  methods  of  history ; 
it  maintains  that  the  reality  is  not  anything  vague,  no  multitude,  no 
nation  in  the  abstract,  but  precisely  Glum,  Grim,  Odd,  and  the  rest,  with 
all  their  relations  definitely  remembered.  Only  *  real  life  '  is  interesting, 
and  real  life  is  lived  by  each  person  in  his  own  way,  not  by  a  number  of 
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nameless  people  in  a  swarm.  That  is  the  distinct  Icelandic  view ;  no 
doubt  it  can  be  easily  proved  in  some  respects  fallacious.  But  it  does  not 
spoil  the  value  of  Icelandic  history.  The  mere  collection  of  facts  about 
so  many  persons  living  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  not  to  speak  of 
the  interest  of  the  constitution  or  the  law,  must  make  the  Origines  of 
Iceland  a  source  of  historical  light. 

The  first  volume  begins  with  the  Landndmahoh,  the  detailed  account 
of  the  occupation  of  Iceland  by  the  first  settlers,  which  the  editors  regard 
as  the  work  of  Ari,  though  greatly  altered  in  transmission  from  his 
original  book  to  the  extant  versions.  Bince  this  text  was  printed  the 
several  versions  have  been  edited  by  Dr.  Finnur  Jonsson,  side  by  side,  so 
that  it  is  easy  to  command  the  extant  materials  for  any  edition  of  the 
book,  and  to  understand  the  discrepancies.  In  the  Oxford  edition  the 
variations  are  clearly  indicated.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  problems 
has  lately  been  discussed  in  detail  by  Dr.  Bjorn  M.  Olsen,  an  eminent 
Icelandic  scholar,  in  Aarb.  for  novel.  Oldkyndighed,  1904,  p.  167,  seqq. — the 
relation  between  the  Saga  of  Egil  Skallagrimsson  and  passages  regarding 
his  family  in  the  Landndmahoh.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  his  results 
agree  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Oxford  editors,  stated  shortly  in  vol.  i. 
p.  10.  The  Landndinahok  with  its  appendages  is  followed  by  a  very  valu- 
able section  entitled  The  Old  Constitution,  which  includes  Ari's  Libellus 
Islandorum,  his  one  undoubted  extant  book,  and  also,  what  will  probably 
be  as  often  consulted  as  anything  else  in  the  volumes,  passages  from 
the  Sagas  and  the  law-book  called  Grdgds,  concerning  early  laws  and 
customs,  especially  constitutional  law.  As  to  the  Libellus,  an  interesting 
theory  is  started  that  it  was  written  by  Ari  in  Latin,  and  that  the  present 
book  is  an  Icelandic  version,  which  in  some  cases  has  been  misled  by  the 
Latin  into  a  wrong  use  of  terms.  The  original  doubt  which  prompted 
this  theory  came  from  Dr.  Finsen,  one  of  the  most  learned  scholars  in 
Icelandic  law,  who  pointed  out  some  phrases  in  the  book  which  are 
technically  incorrect,  and  not  such  as  would  naturally  have  been  used  by 
an  Icelander  acquainted  with  law.  The  third  section  of  the  Origines^ 
which  takes  up  all  the  rest  of  the  first  volume,  includes  the  history  of  the 
conversion  to  Christianity  and  the  lives  of  the  first  bishops.  The  chief 
documents  here  are  Cristni  Saga,  which  in  the  Prolegomena  (p.  xxxiv.)  is 
attributed  to  Ari,  but  here  is  regarded,  more  cautiously,  as  *  a  composite 
work  of  divers  parts  and  origins  ' :  Hungrvaka,  '  Hunger-waker,'  short 
lives  of  the  first  five  bishops  of  Skalholt  (1056-1176),  followed  by  the 
lives  of  St.  Thorlac  of  Skalholt  (tll93),  Bishop  Paul  of  Skalholt  (tl211), 
and  Bishop  John  of  Holar  (tll21). 

All  these  works  were  edited  by  Gudbrand  Vigfusson  in  the  first  volume 
of  Biskopa  Sogor,  the  Bishops'  Lives  of  Iceland,  in  1858,  with  a  preface 
written  in  Icelandic.  It  is  something  for  English  students  to  be  here  pro- 
vided with  translations  and  explanations,  as  well  as  the  text  of  writings 
so  important  for  the  church  history  of  the  North.  One  passage  may  be 
especially  noted :  that  (pp.  569-91)  from  the  second  life  of  St.  Thorlac,  re- 
lating his  troubles  with  the  '  men  of  Oddi '  in  enforcing  the  claims  of  the 
church  with  respect  to  church  lands  and  private  morality.  It  is  charac- 
teristically Icelandic  that  this  should  be  mainly  a  personal  story,  dramatic, 
like  the  rest  of  the  Sagas ;  the  dispute  between  the  Bishop  and  John 
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Loptsson  of  Oddi  is  recounted  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary 
disagreements  of  Icelandic  life  in  the  Sagas.  The  connexion  between 
this  quarrel  and  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Archbishop  Eystein  in  Norway, 
though  clearly  indicated,  is  not  fully  explained  ;  the  personal  interest,  as 
usual,  gets  the  better  of  the  general  causes  in  the  historian's  mind. 
Perhaps  it  is  here  that  one  misses  most  the  annotations  that  would  have 
been  given  if  the  intentions  of  the  editors  had  been  fully  carried  out ;  for 
it  was  in  the  lifetime  of  Thorlac  that  church  problems  came  to  a  head  in 
Norway,  and  that  Norway,  a  good  deal  through  Archbishop  Eystein  and 
his  visit  to  England,  came  to  be  a  subject  of  interest  to  English  con- 
temporary historians.  There  was  need  here  for  some  fuller  notes  on  the 
relation  of  the  church  in  Iceland  to  Norway  and  the  rest  of  Christendom. 

In  the  second  volume  the  English  reader  will  possibly  find  more 
entertainment  than  in  the  first ;  but  the  historical  importance  of  the 
family  narratives  here  presented  is  of  course  less  obvious  than  that  of 
the  strictly  historical  documents  in  the  first  volume.  However  that  may 
be,  it  is  good  to  have  so  much  more  of  York  Powell's  translations,  though 
we  may  be  sorry  that  his  colleague  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  give 
again  his  text  (1864)  of  Eyrhyggja  Saga ;  further,  the  reason  for  leaving 
the  story  of  Gisli  untranslated — viz.  that  Sir  George  Dasent's  translation 
is  still  accessible — is  unfortunately  no  longer  valid.  Gisli  the  Outlaw  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  market. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  since  the  printing  of  these  volumes 
began.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  hope  for  all  the  things  that  the  editors 
hoped  for  at  the  outset.  Finsen's  work  on  Icelandic  law  has  come  to  an 
end ;  he  survived  his  friend  Gudbrand  Vigfusson,  but  not  long  enough  to 
add  much  to  the  studies  that  had  been  already  printed  when  the  note  in 
vol.  i.  p.  334  was  written.  Many  historical  works  have  appeared  which 
would  require  consideration  by  anyone  taking  up  these  studies  now  for 
the  first  time ;  e.g.  Finnur  Jonsson's  history  of  Icelandic  literature  and 
the  elaborate  studies  of  Ari  the  Wise  by  Bjorn  Magnusson  Olsen.  But 
it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  for  a  reader  of  the  Origines  to  find  out  those 
other  things.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  among  the  younger  historians  in  the 
universities  some  may  be  led  to  the  Northern  fields.  Among  their 
rewards  will  be  an  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  two  men  who  had  not 
their  equals  in  their  own  time  for  love  of  knowledge.  W.  P.  Ker. 

Documents  Belatifs  au  Comte  de  Champagne  et  de  Brie,  1172-1861. 
Vol.11.  '  Le  Domaine  Central.'  Par  Auguste  Longnon.  ('Collection 
des  Documents  Inedits  sur  I'Histoire  de  France.')  (Paris  :  Imprimerie 
Nationale.     1904.) 

The  first  volume  of  this  work,  relating  to  the  fiefs  of  Champagne,  has  been 
noticed  in  this  Keview  (vol.  xviii.  p.  347).  The  second  contains  a  number 
of  inquisitions  and  other  documents  relating  to  the  demesne  of  the  counts 
in  the  years  1172-1361.  Amongst  the  documents  of  a  miscellaneous 
character,  printed  in  an  appendix,  there  are  two  of  considerable  interest. 
The  first  is  a  petition  to  the  crown  from  the  commune  of  Provins 
(p.  518).  It  dates  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  a  time  when  this  short-lived  commune,  founded  in 
1280  and  voluntarily  surrendered  by  the  citizens  about  1356,  had  already 
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begun  to  suffer  from  the  encroachments  of  the  king's  provost.  The 
petition  principally  relates  to  the  various  artifices  by  which  the  provost 
curtails  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mayor  and  commune.  Many  of  the 
plaints  are  highly  circumstantial,  but  the  list  ends  with  an  amusing 
reference  to  the  '  many  other  grievances  which  we  do  not  rightly 
remember  at  the  present  moment,'  and  with  a  significant  statement  that 
since  the  town  received  a  commune  it  has  been  more  oppressed  with  dues 
and  amercements  than  it  ever  was  before.  This  petition  is  followed  by  the 
text  of  an  extremely  curious  league  between  the  nobles  and  commons  of 
Champagne  of  the  one  part  and  the  counts  of  Auxerre  and  Tonnerre  of 
the  other.  The  bond  was  drawn  up  on  24  Nov.  1814,  a  few  days  before 
the  death  of  Philip  the  Fair.  It  complains  of  the  arbitrary  taxation  and 
other  oppressions  of  that  sovereign  ;  and  the  contracting  parties  engage 
to  defend  one  another  against  these  and  similar  abuses  *  at  our  own  cost 
and  expense,  according  as  the  case  shall  require,  and  the  quantity  and 
manner  of  the  assistance  aforesaid  shall  be  settled  by  twelve  knights  of 
our  party  and  twelve  of  theirs.'  None  the  less  the  bond  is  made  with  a 
reservation  of  '  all  the  obediences,  fealties,  loyalties,  and  homages  '  that 
the  parties  owe  to  the  king  of  France.  These  two  documents  throw  a 
good  deal  of  light  on  the  way  in  which  the  central  authority  presented 
itself  to  those  who  could  still  recall  the  lenient  rule  of  a  mesne  lord. 

Of  the  inquisitions  respecting  the  demesnes  the  earliest  here  given  is 
a  mere  fragment,  of  the  year  1215,  enumerating  the  rights  of  jurisdiction 
and  so  forth  which  were  exercised  by  the  countess  Blanche  of  Navarre,  the 
mother  and  guardian  of  Thibault  IV.  The  *  Extenta  '  of  1276-8  are  the 
most  interesting  to  an  English  reader.  They  were  compiled,  as  M.  Longnon 
proves,  from  internal  evidence,  during  the  years  when  Edmund  of 
Lancaster  held  the  regency  of  Champagne  in  the  right  of  his  wife, 
Blanche  of  Navarre.  The  importance  of  this  document,  which  throws  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  organisation  of  the  demesne  and  the  rights 
enjoyed  by  the  counts,  was  appreciated  byM.  dArbois  de  Jubainville,  who 
printed  a  short  abstract  of  the  contents  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Histoire  des  Comtes  de  Champagne,  and  it  has  been  utilised  to  some 
extent  by  the  local  antiquaries  of  Champagne.  But  M.  d' Arbois  de  Jubain- 
ville, through  insufficient  study  of  the  internal  evidence,  assigned  to  the 
document  a  later  date  than  that  which  M.  Longnon  has  established  by 
conclusive  arguments.  M.  Longnon  has  collated  the  different  manuscripts 
of  the  *  Extenta  '  with  the  utmost  care,  and  gives  an  apparatus  criticus  of 
the  variant  readings,  together  with  notes  on  the  history  of  the  demesnes 
which  are  described.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  '  Extenta  '  betrays  the 
influence  of  English  law  not  only  in  its  title  but  also  in  its  form.  It 
is  compiled  on  the  English  plan  from  the  depositions  of  sworn  juries 
consisting  of  four  or  five  persons,  which  are  empanelled  by  the  provosts 
in  every  provostship.  In  one  respect  it  is  unexpectedly  interesting,  for 
it  reproduces  a  number  of  communal  and  other  charters  as  evidence  of  the 
rights  which  it  records.  Special  mention  may  be  made  of  a  group  of 
charters  granted  in  the  years  1230-1  to  the  communes  of  St.  Florentin 
(p.  30),  Villemaur  (p.  39),  Bar-sur-Seine  (p.  54),  and  Provins  (p.  75). 
These  charters  contain  a  form  of  constitution  which  evidently  commended 
itself  to  Thibault  IV  as   suitable  for  universal  application.     Attention 
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may  also  be  called  to  the  charter  of  Bray-sur- Seine,  which  was  granted  in 
1222  and  is  here  published  for  the  first  time  (p.  92).  There  are  also  a 
number  of  documents  which  illustrate  the  relations  of  villes  neuves  to  the 
counts  of  Champagne,  as,  for  example,  the  charter,  dated  1222,  of  the  town 
of  Pont-sur- Seine  (p.  22),  and  a  deed  of  pariage,  of  1242,  relating  to  the 
town  of  Passavant  (p.  149).  Among  the  more  noteworthy  references  to 
the  rights  of  the  counts  we  may  mention  the  definitions  of  the  high  and 
low  justice  which  are  given  by  the  jurors  of  Troyes  (p.  10),  as  though  of 
local  application,  but  are  cited  in  later  passages  of  the  '  Extenta,'  as  though 
they  held  good  for  every  part  of  the  demesnes.  On  p.  49  there  is 
a  reference  to  a  dispute  concerning  jurisdiction  between  the  countess 
and  the  lords  of  Champeillon ;  we  are  told  that  the  latter  novellement 
liont  cnterree  une  fenme  vive,  et  ne  sot  nuls  qu'il  y  heussent  droit  lie 
raison  en  tel  justice.  A  right  of  cornage  makes  its  appearance  in 
Chaumont  (p.  158),  and  the  description  of  it  deserves  quotation  in  view  of 
the  disputes  to  which  the  English  right  of  that  name  has  given  rise. 
Est  cornage  un  devoirs  que  chascuns  qui  ha  cheval  02l  beste  traihant  d 
charrue  .  .  .  doit  xii  d.  lejour  dc  mi  quaroisme  et  d  la  saint  Remy. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  value  which  the  materials 
collected  in  this  volume  will  possess  for  the  student  of  local  and  family 
history.  We  may,  however,  point  out  that  the  editor  has  provided  two 
admirable  indices,  of  proper  names  and  of  technical  terms.  In  this  as 
in  other  respects  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  provide  us  with  a  final  edition 
of  these  interesting  materials.  H.  W.  C.  Davis. 

Ungedruckte  Ahten  zur  Geschichte  der  Pdpste.  Herausgegeben  von 
LuDwiG  Pastoe.  1 :  137G-1464.  (Freiburg  im  Breisgau :  Herder. 
1904.) 

This  volume  owes  its  existence  to  the  enthusiasm  and  forethought  of 
Johann  Friedrich  Bohmer,  the  compiler  of  the  Begesta  ImjJerii,  who 
died  in  1863,  leaving  behind  him  a  fund  for  promoting  the  publication  of 
original  authorities.  It  makes  no  claim  to  be  more  than  the  remainder 
of  the  collection  of  documents  gathered  for  the  editor's  own  History  of 
the  Poioes.  The  more  striking  pieces  were  printed  as  supplements  to  the 
several  volumes  of  the  History,  and  this  second  collection  comprises  docu- 
ments cited  in  that  work,  but  either  too  long  or  not  important  enough  to  be 
printed  in  full.  The  period  covered  is  from  1376,  the  year  of  the  return  of 
Gregory  XI  from  the  long  exile  at  Avignon,  to  1464,  that  of  the  death  of 
Pius  II.  The  bulk  of  the  documents,  however,  relate  to  the  pontificate  of 
the  latter,  the  hero  of  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Pastor's  History,  the  first 
eighty-two  years  being  covered  in  about  eighty-eight  pages  out  of  300. 
Dr.  Pastor's  richest  sources  have  been  the  Archivio  di  Stato  and  the 
Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  from  which  he  prints  a  priceless  series  of 
despatches  from  the  Milanese  ambassadors  at  Rome  to  Francesco  Sforza. 
Next  in  importance  are  the  Archivio  Secreto  of  the  Vatican,  the  Gonzaga 
archives  at  Mantua,  and  the  Laurentian  library  and  Archivio  di  Stato  at 
Florence.     Twenty-one  collections  in  all  have  been  drawn  upon. 

The  book  opens  with  the  interesting  account  of  the  return  of  Gregory 
XI  written  to  Lodovico  Gonzaga  by  Cristoforo  di  Piacenza.  For  the 
election  of  Urban  VI  we  have  the  important  testimony  of  Nicholas,  bishop 
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of  Viterbo,  which  is  amusing  reading.  He  had  some  doubts  of  the 
validity  of  the  election  and  abstained  from  paying  his  respects  to  the  new 
pope  until  he  could  be  more  certain.  Illness  was  his  excuse,  but  the 
pope  said  non  est  infirmus,  set  antiquus  ijrelatus  et  spectat  videre  finem. 
The  discomfiture  of  the  '  Limousin  '  cardinals  is  very  entertaining.  A 
letter  (no.  42)  of  Jacopo  Calcaterra  to  Francesco  Sforza  in  July  1456  gives 
a  vivid  account  of  the  distress  of  Calixtus  III  over  his  attempted  crusade, 
and  his  regret  that  he  could  not  have  remained  a  simple  cardinal.  As 
the  book  progresses  the  Turk  looms  larger  and  larger.  We  hear  of  the 
terror  spread  by  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and  how  all  Italy  felt  that 
paries  iam  proximiis  ardet  when  the  Turks  overran  Bosnia  in  1463. 
The  abortive  crusade  of  1464  and  the  death  of  Pius  II  make  a  fitting  con- 
clusion. Much  space  is  occupied  with  the  internal  politics  of  Italy  and  the 
relations  of  Pius  II  with  Louis  XI.  In  this  connexion  the  most  interest- 
ing despatch  is  that  of  Otto  de  Carretto  (no.  125)  to  Francesco  Sforza, 
12  March  1462,  which  fills  ten  pages  and  is  largely  quoted  in  the  History 
of  the  Popes.  Three  letters  from  Albrico  Malletta  at  Chartres  to 
Francesco  Sforza  (nos.  187,  190,  172)  give  a  lively  description  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  pope  and  of  Venice  with  Louis  XI ;  they  are  especially 
interesting  for  the  proposal  that  the  pope  should  facilitate  the  conclusion 
of  a  peace  with  England  which  the  duke  of  Warwick  was  negotiating. 
Nor  does  the  volume  want  for  lighter  matter.  A  letter  of  advice  from 
Pius  II  to  his  nephew  Antonio  Piccolomini  is  in  the  true  Polonius  vein, 
and  there  is  one  charming  letter  from  Barbara,  marchioness  of  Mantua, 
to  the  duchess  of  Milan  which  would  outweigh  half  a  volume  of  dry  des- 
patches. The  marchioness  describes  her  well-meant  efforts  to  entertain 
the  cardinals  at  the  congress  of  Mantua,  and  the  pope's  reprobation  of 
these  worldly  amusements.  However,  they  had  a  magnificent  water  party, 
and  the  lady  gives  a  striking  account  of  her  horror  when  she  hailed  a 
boat  which  she  believed  to  contain  her  husband  and  Rodrigo  Borgia  and 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  Bessarion,  in  quella  barba  which  he  was 
the  only  cardinal  of  the  date  to  wear.  The  language  of  most  of  these 
papers  is  very  macaronic,  the  Milanese  in  particular  slipping  very  readily 
from  Italian  to  Latin  and  vice  versa. 

Each  document  has  a  short  head-note  in  German,  and  most  of  the 
allusions  are  explained  in  footnotes.  There  is  also  a  good  index.  We 
may,  however,  notice  one  or  two  points  requiring  correction.  The  fall  of 
Ascoli  is  not  mentioned  in  no.  1,  since  Gomez  d'Albornoz  is  stated  to 
have  left  it  garrisoned  and  provisioned.  There  is,  therefore,  no  confusion 
about  the  date.  In  no.  115  there  seems  no  reason  to  assume  that  the 
Mantuan  envoy  actually  conversed  with  the  two  soldiers  who  plotted  to 
give  up  St.  Angelo,  indeed  Bonetto  while  giving  his  alleged  words  expressly 
inserts  the  explanation  com  dire  sento.  In  no.  286  *  De  Croix  '  seems  a 
somewhat  unusual  form  for  '  Croy '  and  is  not  supported  by  the  document. 
It  is,  however,  reproduced  in  the  index,  which,  furthermore,  omits  all 
mention  of  Scio  or  Corinth,  both  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  text. 
It  is  also  strange  to  find  the  '  Picardia '  to  which  certain  malefactors 
were  to  be  despatched  indexed  in  company  with  two  entries  relating  to 
the  French  province  of  that  name.  But  these  are  trifling  blemishes  in  a 
remarkably  well  edited  and  entertaining  volume.  C.  Johnson. 

VOL.  XX. — NO.  LXXX.  3  E 
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Chronicon  Adae  de  Usk  (A.D.  1877-1421).  Edited  by  Sir  Edward 
Maunde  Thompson,  K.C.B.  Second  edition.  (London :  Frowde. 
1904.) 
This  second  edition  of  Usk's  chronicle  includes  thirty-six  pages  of  text 
hitherto  unprinted.  When  Sir  Edward  Thompson  first  edited  it,  thirty 
years  ago,  from  the  incomplete  Additional  MS.  10104  in  the  British 
Museum,  he  entertained  no  hopes  that  the  missing  pages  at  the  end 
would  ever  be  forthcoming.  That  they  should  all  the  time  have  been 
lurking  in  a  garret  at  Belvoir  Castle  deserves  mention  among  the  curiosi- 
ties of  literature.  For  their  discovery,  as  for  so  much  else,  we  have  to 
thank  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission.  They  do  not  indeed  add 
anything  very  substantial  to  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  seventeen 
years  (1404-21)  which  they  cover.  Usk  devotes  much  space  to  his 
own  adventures  and  to  the  collection  of  miscellanea  of  no  particular 
value,  but  a  few  new  details  may  be  gleaned  from  him  in  regard  to  such 
events  as  Northumberland's  final  invasion  and  the  Lollard  rising  of  1413. 
The  editor  has  taken  the  opportunity  to  supply  some  additions  and 
corrections  to  the  notes  of  the  first  edition.  More  might,  however,  have 
been  done  in  this  way.  A  needless  imputation  is  still  thrown  upon  Usk's 
accuracy  at  p.  219,  owing  to  the  editor's  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  a 
dauphin  of  France  did  actually  die  in  1401.  Nor  is  the  see  of  Dax  or 
D'Acqs  readily  recognisable  as  the  bishopric  of  Acqs. 

The  rather  meagre  and  not  altogether  accurate  biography  of  the 
author  given  in  the  introduction  to  the  edition  of  1876  and  in  the  editor's 
article  on  Adam  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  is  here  much 
expanded  and  may  now  be  considered  fairly  complete.  Mr.  Wylie's  dis- 
covery that  the  cause  of  Adam's  four  years'  exile  abroad  was  nothing  less 
than  highway  robbery  is  duly  incorporated,  and  the  author's  will,  first 
published  in  a  recent  volume  of  this  Review  ^  by  Mr.  Edward  Owen,  is 
reprinted  in  full.  The  interesting  Welsh  epitaph  on  the  author  in  Usk 
Church,  whose  real  character  was  first  detected  by  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Middleton- Wake  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  the  chronicle, 
is  discussed  at  some  length  by  Professor  Rhys.  One  piece  of  evidence 
hidden  away  in  the  patent  rolls  has,  however,  escaped  the  editor's 
researches.  It  is  of  some  interest,  because  it  gives  Adam's  real  name, 
which  was  Porter,  and  the  amount  of  the  annual  provision  made  by  the 
earl  of  March  for  his  maintenance  at  Oxford.  The  sum  set  aside  for  this 
purpose  until  Adam  could  receive  a  benefice  was  51.  &>  year.^  To  the  list 
given  of  the  benefices  he  afterwards  held  there  ought  apparently  to  be 
added  that  of  Potterne,  near  Devizes,  of  which  Adam  was  vicar  from 
1392  to  1395,  and  the  exact  date  of  his  institution  to  the  rectory  of  West 
Hanningfield,  in  Essex,  could  have  been  supplied  from  Newcourt's 
Bepertorium.  Some  topographical  confusion  is  produced  by  the  identifi- 
cation of  Pool,  where  the  castle  of  Adam's  protector.  Lord  Charleton  of 
Powis,  was  situated,  with  Pontypool  instead  of  Welshpool  (pp.  xxvii,  338). 

James  Tait. 

'  Vol.  xviii.  316.  ^  (j^i  of  Pat.  Rolls,  1381-5,  p.  115. 
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L' Organisation  du  travail  d  Bruxelles  aio  XV*^  sidcle.     Par    G.  des 
Mabez.     (Brussels :  Lamertin.     1904.) 

M.  DES  Marez,  continuing  his  careful  researches  into  Belgian  municipal 
history,  studied  mainly  in  its  legal  and  economic  aspects,  has  published  a 
valuable  analysis  of  the  town  government  and  trade  organisation  of 
Brussels,  based  on  fifteenth-century  archives.  It  is  in  the  main  a  study 
of  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  medieval  protectionist  system,  on  which  the 
writer  makes  a  vehement  attack.  As  Brussels  is  not  strong  in  early 
records,  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  town  government  and 
trade  organisations  before  the  fifteenth  century  has  to  be  treated  in  a 
somewhat  sketchy  way,  and  dependence  has  to  be  placed  on  evidence 
derived  from  the  history  of  other  towns.  It  seems  that  Brussels  followed 
after  an  interval  of  half  a  century  in  the  steps  of  Bruges,  Ghent,  and 
Ypres.  There  was  an  urban  patriciate  of  seven '  lineages '  which  controlled 
in  the  thirteenth  century  the  whole  town  government,  for  the  selection  of 
the  judicial  officers  and  of  the  officers  of  the  merchant  gild  were  alike 
in  their  hands.  The  gild  excluded  from  its  membership  all  persons 
engaged  in  manual  labour,  charged  a  high  entrance  fee,  and  roused  to 
organised  opposition  the  craftsmen  of  the  textile  industries  for  which 
Brussels  was  soon  to  become  a  centre.  The  first  attempt  at  revolt  made 
by  the  weavers  and  fullers,  in  1275,  was  easily  suppressed.  In  1306  the 
patriciate  rule  was  for  the  first  time  in  serious  danger ;  with  the  aid  of 
the  duke  of  Brabant  the  artisans  were  for  a  time  defeated,  and  forbidden 
to  form  any  communes,  to  hold  any  secret  assemblies,  or  to  pay  funds  to  any 
common  chest  without  leave  of  the  echevins.  But  the  craftsmen  were 
already  associated  in  thirty-six  groups,  according  to  their  several  trades  ; 
and  the  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  the  ambachten, 
or  gilds  with  sworn  officers,  common  chests,  assemblies,  and  rules,  could 
only  be  a  matter  of  time.  In  1347  the  tanners,  when  purchasing  a  mill 
for  the  use  of  their  fellowship,  could  not  act  ut  universitas ;  all  the 
tanners  are  named  individually  as  parties  to  the  contract.  But  in  1368  the 
existence  of  jures  de  metiers  was  publicly  accepted,  and  in  1375  they 
obtained  a  small  share  in  the  nomination  of  officers  of  the  merchant 
gild.  In  1421  the  crafts  triumphed.  Divided  into  nine  'nations,'  under 
sworn  deans,  they  made  up  a  kind  of  arriere-conseil,  whose  consent  was 
necessary  to  the  more  important  governmental  acts ;  a  fair  share  of 
representation  was  also  obtained  on  the  first  council,  consisting  of 
Echevins  and  patrician  treasurers,  and  on  the  second  or  larger  council, 
wijden  Baedt.  But  the  craft  geselscap,  struggUng  for  the  right  of 
association,  and  the  trade  corporation,  seated  in  the  place  of  authority, 
viewed  the  position  from  two  different  aspects,  and  M.  des  Marez 
proceeds  to  show  how  harshly  the  compulsory  system  of  the  ambachten 
worked,  and  how  it  hampered  the  town  trade.  An  unforeseen  and 
undesired  effect  of  mismanagement  of  the  municipal  system  was  the 
development  of  industry  in  the  country  villages,  where  similar  hindrances 
did  not  exist. 

M.  des  Marez  discusses  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Brussels 
archives  several  interesting  themes  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
controversy  among  economic  historians,  and  shows  himself  hostile  to 
some  generalisations  which  have  been  put  forward  ih  the  hope  of  lending 

3  B  2 
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cohesion  to  an  embarrassing  mass  of  detail.  With  Dr.  von  Below  he 
opposes  the  doctrine  that  a  stage  of  economic  evolution  can  be  traced  in 
which  the  Lohmverker,  working  for  a  wage  on  material  provided  for  him 
by  another,  converts  himself  into  a  Preiswerker,  providing  himself  with 
his  own  materials.  M.  des  Marez  points  out  that  the  appearance  of  the  one 
or  the  other  group  depends  mainly  on  the  technique  of  the  particular 
trade,  which  chiefly  determines  the  manner  of  the  producer's  remunera- 
tion. Discussing  the  question  how  far  wholesale  dealers  and  retail 
dealers  were  distinguished  as  two  separate  classes,  M.  des  Marez  shows 
that  the  Brussels  evidence  points  to  the  existence  of  some  persons  who 
were  entirely  engaged  in  wholesale,  others  entirely  engaged  in  retail, 
some  engaged  in  both  kinds  of  trade,  thus  running  counter  to  the 
German  evidence  adduced  by  Dr.  von  Below  to  show  that  Nitzsch  was 
wrong  in  supposing  that  there  was  a  class  of  wholesale  merchants  who 
lived  solely  by  wholesale  trade.  There  are  interesting  chapters  on  the 
position  of  women  as  traders  (the  writer  states  that  in  the  towns  women 
were  constantly  in  the  majority),  on  wages  and  hours  of  labour,  on 
brokers  and  hosts  as  intermediaries  assisting  in  the  dispersion  of 
merchandise,  on  apprenticeship,  compagnonage,  and  trade  marks,  and  on 
the  military  organisation  of  the  town,  which  was  remodelled  when  the 
craftsmen  in  their  corporations  were  made  jointly  responsible  with  the 
burgess  patriciate.  Mary  Bateson. 

Die  Fugger  in  Bom,  1495-1523.  Mit  Studien  zur  Geschichte  des  kirch- 
lichen  Finanzwesen  jener  Zeit.  Von  Dr.  Aloys  Schulte.  Two 
volumes.     (Leipzig  :  Duncker  &  Humblot.     1904.) 

Rome  being  the  mater  pecuniarum,  the  Fuggers  were  certain  to  become 
her  adopted  children,  and  the  process  of  this  adoption  is  admirably  traced 
by  Dr.  Schulte  in  these  volumes.  The  two  most  enterprising  heads  of 
the  firm,  Ulrich  and  Jacob,  certainly  visited  Rome  before  1495,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  was  a  Roman  branch  conducting  continuous  business 
until  this  year.  The  main  function  of  such  mercantile  houses  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Curia  was  to  arrange  for  the  transport  to  Rome  of  the 
servitia  communia,  annates,  tenths,  Peter's  pence,  and  indulgence 
receipts,  originally  in  cash,  or  even  kind,  and  later  in  bills.  The  great 
Tuscan  banking  houses  were  already  somewhat  on  the  decline,  and  the 
Fuggers  gradually  elbowed  them  out  of  the  German  territories,  the  Baltic 
states,  and  Poland  and  Hungary,  where  the  Fuggers  acted  almost  as 
partners  with  the  local  house  of  Thurzo  down  to  the  Hungarian  cata- 
strophe of  1526.  The  first  resident  Roman  agent  was,  however,  lacopo 
de'  Doffi,  so  that  Tuscan  traditions  and  methods  were  preserved.  From 
1499  the  Fuggers  are  found  making  advances  to  the  Curia  on  the 
security  of  the  spiritual  revenues  which  passed  through  their  hands  :  e.g. 
they  undertook  the  payment  of  the  sum  promised  by  Alexander  VI  to 
Wladislas  of  Hungary  for  a  crusade  in  1501.  As  usury  was  forbidden  by 
the  church,  the  question  of  interest  was  met  by  the  repayment  of  an 
increased  sum  in  the  form  of  capital,  the  security  in  this  case  being  the 
servitia  coiiwiunia  of  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Poland.  A  high  rate  of 
interest  and  the  profits  of  exchange  were  not  the  only  advantages  reaped 
by  the  Fuggers  from  their  new  business.    From  1503  onwards  benefices 
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and  promises  of  benefices  were  heaped  upon  the  agents  and  younger 
members  of  the  house,  so  that  their  rivals  bitterly  complained  to  Maxi- 
milian of  their  simoniacal  practices.  By  the  close  of  Alexander  VI's 
pontificate  they  were  firmly  established,  and  were  applied  to  by  the 
Camera  for  loans  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  elections  of  Pius  III  and 
JuUus  II.  The  emperor,  in  his  wild  schemes  for  his  own  election  to  the 
papacy,  had  conceived  the  idea  that  this  would  be  financed  by  the 
Fuggers.  The  functions  of  the  firm  were,  indeed,  very  various.  They 
arranged  for  the  levy  and  payment  of  Julius  II's  Swiss  guards,  and  for 
the  pensions  granted  to  the  men  of  influence  in  the  country.  Their  brisk 
trade  in  metals  made  them  a  natural  source  of  supply  for  the  papal 
artillery.  Using  the  new  system  of  posts  more  regularly  than  other  firms, 
they  received  and  transmitted  the  earliest  intelligence,  and  so  became  no 
mean  factors  in  international  politics.  As  is  well  known,  they  always 
supported  Charles  V  against  Francis  I,  and  thus  it  was  natural  that, 
when  Leo  X  declared  for  the  former,  the  Fuggers  were  the  medium 
through  which  the  emperor's  subsidy  was  paid.  At  intervals  under 
Julius  II,  Leo  X,  Hadrian  VI,  and  Clement  VII,  they  minted  for  the 
papacy,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  have  monopolised  this  office.  Dr. 
Schulte  gives  illustrations  of  their  coins,  bearing  as  their  symbol  the 
trident,  or  else  the  letter  F  projecting  from  a  ring. 

The  period  of  Roman  finance  treated  in  these  volumes  displays  the 
system  of  indulgences  at  its  zenith,  and  to  most  readers  this  will  form 
their  main  interest.  In  treating  of  this  subject  Dr.  Schulte  confesses 
that  the  Fuggers  retire  into  the  background  of  his  picture.  They  are, 
however,  none  the  less  essential  to  it.  The  documents,  even  more  dis- 
tinctly than  the  text,  introduce  the  Fuggers  as  advising,  collecting, 
advancing  on  security.  Dr.  Schulte  gives  strong  reasons  for  the  belief 
that  the  mysterious  and  nameless  intermediary  for  the  celebrated  indul- 
gence granted  to  Albert  of  Brandendurg,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  was  their 
Roman  agent,  Johann  Zink.  Upon  the  origin  of  this  indulgence,  which 
shook  the  church  to  its  foundations,  a  completely  new  light  is  thrown. 
It  has  long  been  believed  that  it  was  granted  to  meet  the  legitimate 
expenses  of  the  pallium ;  it  is  now  proved  that  it  was  a  concession  to 
Albert  to  recoup  him  for  a  simoniacal  bribe  to  Leo  X.  The  young  Hohen- 
zollern  already  held,  though  under  age,  the  two  great  sees  of  Magdeburg 
and  Halberstadt,  when  he  was  elected  by  the  chapter  of  Mainz,  which 
required  the  aid  of  his  house  to  protect  its  rights  over  Erfurt  against 
Saxony,  a  conflict  complicated  by  that  of  the  oligarchical  city  council  and 
the  trades.  The  union  of  three  such  sees  in  the  power  of  a  young 
German  prince  was  an  abuse  unheard  of,  but  the  Hohenzollerns  were 
determined  not  to  let  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt  slip,  for  their  posses- 
sion was  the  secular  ambition  of  the  house.  At  Rome  the  only  active 
opposition  came  from  the  emperor's  envoy,  Matthias  Lang,  who  pretended 
that  he  had  been  promised  the  reversion  of  any  benefices  held  by  the 
postulant  for  Mainz  ;  *  palm-oil '  was  probably  what  he  expected,  and 
perhaps  ultimately  received.  The  Brandenburg  envoys  were  approached 
by  a  person,  whose  name  remains  throughout  a  secret,  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  if  the  pope  were  given  ten  thousand  ducats  by  way  of  compen- 
sation for  his  consent,  he  would  in  return  grant  an  indulgence  in  the  three 
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sees,  half  of  which  should  be  payable  to  the  building  fund  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  half  to  the  archbishop.  The  offer  was  referred  to  the  Elector 
Joachim,  who  replied  that  his  young  brother  must  decide,  for  the  matter . 
touched  alike  the  conscience  and  the  pocket,  suggesting  that  both  might 
find  relief  if  the  ten  thousand  ducats  were  reduced  to  three  thousand. 
Leo  X,  after  denying  all  knowledge  of  so  impossible  a  proposal,  coyly 
admitted  that  he  could  properly  accept  the  composition,  but  that  the  sum 
named  was  irreducible.  Thus  the  confirmation  of  all  three  sees  was 
granted,  and  Albert  duly,  received  the  indulgence  for  the  unparalleled 
period  of  eight  years,  all  others  within  its  area  being  suspended,  save 
those  for  church-building  in  Constance  and  Augsburg,  in  which  objects,  be 
it  observed,  the  Fuggers  had  an  especial  interest.  The  real  business  man 
among  the  envoys,  Dr.  Blankenfeld,  got  his  reward  in  the  bishopric  of 
Revel,  and  an  indulgence  for  three  years  in  the  Baltic  territories.  All, 
however,  did  not  yet  go  smoothly,  for  the  celebrated  indulgence  bull 
somehow  fell  into  Maximilian's  hands,  and  he  would  not.  release  it  until 
the  term  was  reduced  to  three  years,  while  one  thousand  Rhenish  florins 
per  annum  were  to  be  his  own  share  of  the  profits.  Far  from  being  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  new  elector,  as  is  generally  stated,  the  whole 
transaction  resulted  in  a  considerable  debt  to  the  Fuggers,  who  financed 
him.  To  meet  his  obligations  he  laid  heavy  burdens  on  his  clergy,  even 
exacting  the  three  suhsidia  caritativa  which  they  had  refused  to  his  pre- 
decessor in  the  electorate. 

This  sordid  tale  of  simony  is  the  kernel  of  Dr.  Schulte's  book. 
More  briefly  he  sets  put  the  financial  history  of  other  indulgences.  A 
clear  distinction  is  drawn  between  those  demanded  from  the  papacy  by 
local  authorities  in  Germany  and  those  imposed  by  the  pope  for  Roman 
purposes,  notably  Julius  II's  indulgence  for  the  building  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  former  comprised  such  objects  as  the  building  of  churches,  hospitals, 
and  bridges,  restoration  after  fire,  purchase  of  relics,  and,  under  the 
archduke  Charles  in  the  Netherlands,  the  repair  of  dykes.  Such 
indulgences  for  extraordinary  purposes  are  likened  to  special  lotteries 
in  German  states,  and  provoked  little  opposition  beyond  some  haggling 
over  the  papal  share,  which  was  usually  one-third,  Nuremberg  pro- 
tected herself  by  asking  for  a  permanent  and  exclusive  indulgence. 
Discontent  was,  however,  rapidly  growing  at  the  drain  of  money  to 
Rome.  Arcimboldi,  commissary  for  a  St.  Peter's  indulgence  in  the 
Scandinavian  kingdoms,  came  into  conflict  with  Christian  II,  who  seized 
his  brother  with  all  the  cash  and  offerings  in  kind  which  he  had 
collected,  and  demanded  one-half.  The  fluttered  Curia  begged  for 
immediate  delivery  to  the  Fuggers  at  Antwerp  of  at  least  the  perishable 
articles,  such  as  lard,  but  Christian  was  obdurate.  In  Germany  terri- 
torial princes  were  already  resisting  indulgences  introduced  from  abroad : 
that  of  Albert  of  Mainz  was  subjected  to  severe  limitations  by  princes 
who  were  afterwards  the  champions  of  Catholicism,  such  as  George 
of  Saxony  and  the  Bavarian  dukes.  No  other  cry  could  have  served 
Luther's  purpose  so  completely,  for  the  grievance  touched  every  class 
alike  :  with  or  without  Luther  revolt  was  imminent. 

The  apparatus  for  Dr.  Schulte's  difficult  but  interesting  task  is  most 
complete.     The  documents,  mainly  from  the  archives  of  the  Vatican  and 
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of  Magdeburg,  not  only  fill  the  second  volume,  but  overflow  into 
numerous  excursus,  and,  it  may  almost  be  said,  into  every  chapter 
of  the  first.  The  introduction  gives  an  encouraging  but  astonishing 
idea  of  the  speed  with  which  so  thorough  a  piece  of  work  may  be 
completed  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  scholar.  E.  Abmstrong. 

Geschichte  der  politischen  Beziehungen  Siebenbilrgens  zu  England. 
Von  David  Angyul.     (Buda-Pesth  :  Kilian.     1905.) 

This  treatise,  of  about  a  hundred  pages,  is  translated  from  the  Hungarian 
and  reprinted  from  the  Austro- Hungarian  Beview,  No.  32.  It  is  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  history  of  English  foreign  policy  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII  to  that  of  Anne.  Henry  VIII  began  by  sending  John 
Wallop  to  John  Zapolya  in  1528,  and  two  emissaries  from  Zapolya 
visited  England.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  during 
the  early  part  of  that  of  James  I  successive  English  ambassadors  at  Con- 
stantinople, Harborne,  Barton,  and  Lello,  acted  as  mediators  between 
Sigismund  Bathory  and  the  Porte.  Relations  became  closer  still  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when  Sir  Thomas  Roe  sought  to 
enlist  Bethlen  Gabor  in  a  coalition  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  the  Pala- 
tinate. When  the  Rakoczys  ruled  Transylvania,  and  Cromwell  became 
Protector,  there  was  much  talk  of  a  protestant  league  with  Cromwell 
for  its  head,  and  the  Transylvania  prince  for  one  of  its  members. 
At  the  Restoration  Transylvania  ceased  to  seem  of  any  importance 
to  English  foreign  secretaries ;  after  the  Revolution  their  interest  in  it 
revived.  But  the  necessity  of  keeping  Austria  strong  for  the  sake  of 
opposing  France  prevented  English  statesmen  from  taking  up  the  cause 
of  the  Hungarian  protestants.  All  they  did  for  them  was  to  endeavour  to 
mediate.  The  account  of  George  Stepney's  negotiations  for  this  object  is 
new  and  interesting.  The  author  has  searched  the  foreign  state  papers  in 
the  Record  Office  with  great  thoroughness,  as  well  as  Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian sources  of  information,  but  one  or  two  details  may  be  added. 
When  he  describes  the  influence  of  Isaac  Basire  at  the  court  of  Rakoczy 
(p.  53)  he  might  with  advantage  have  added  some  reference  to  Darnell's 
Life  of  Basire  (1831),  which  contains  a  good  many  letters  written  by 
him  during  his  sojourn  there.  He  might  also  have  mentioned  the  great 
sympathy  felt  by  the  English  whigs  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  and 
later,  for  the  Hungarian  revolt  and  its  leaders.  For  that  reason  the 
English  whigs  were  nicknamed  *  Tekelites,'  being,  as  Dryden  says, 

'  Such  hearty  rogues  against  the  king  and  laws, 
They  favoured  even  a  foreign  rebel's  cause.'  ^ 

Many  of  the  party  went  so  far  as  to  rejoice  in  the  success  of  the  Turkish 
arms  against  Austria,  because  Austria  oppressed  the  protestants  of 
Hungary  and  Transylvania.  This  helps  to  explain  the  sympathy  which 
Stepney,  an  ardent  whig,  expressed  for  the  Transylvanian  cause  (p.  92). 

C.  H.  FlBTH. 
'  Epilogue  to  ConstantiTie  the  Great,  1684. 
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Histoire  de  France.  Publiee  sous  la  direction  de  M.  Ernest  Lavisse. 
Tome  VI.  i.  (1559-1598).  Tome  VI.  ii.  (1598-1643).  Par  Jean  H. 
Mariejol.     (Paris :  Hachette.     1904-5.) 

The  chief  thing  that  strikes  one  in  these  two  half-volumes,  as  compared 
with  their  predecessors,  is  the  preponderance  of  space  given  to  the  treat- 
ment of  political  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  old-fashioned  sort.  The 
author  of  both,  Professor  Mariejol  of  Lyons,  the  fourth  professor  of  that 
energetic  university  whose  name  is  connected  with  M.  Lavisse's  series, 
has  made  ordinary  narrative  history  his  main,  and  sometimes  his  ex- 
clusive, care.  In  vol.  vi.  i.  his  course  had  been  marked  out  for  him  by  the 
fact  that  M.  H.  Lemonnier  had  already  carried  the  literary  and  artistic 
history  of  France  down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.^  M.  Mariejol 
had  therefore  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  narrate  at  length  the  political 
history  of  France  from  the  death  of  Henry  II  to  the  time  of  the  treaty  of 
Vervins  and  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Workers  on  former  volumes,  who  had 
to  crowd  a  century  of  Merovingian  history  into  a  single  chapter,  or  dis- 
pose of  the  political  history  of  a  crowded  century  of  the  late  middle  ages 
in  a  couple  of  hundred  pages,  may  well  envy  the  space  which  M.  Mariejol 
has  obtained  for  his  task.  But  M.  Mariejol  has  made  good  use  of  his 
freedom.  He  is  able  to  narrate  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  intricate 
periods  of  French  history  with  such  detail  and  spirit  that  his  book  is 
extremely  interesting  and  readable.  Equally  attractive  is  the  second 
half-volume,  in  which  M.  Mariejol  deals  with  the  period  from  the 
establishment  of  Henry  IV  to  the  death  of  Louis  XIII  and  Richelieu.  In 
this  there  are,  besides  political  narrative,  chapters  assigned  to  '  La  Produc- 
tion de  la  Richesse,'  'L'Ordre  Intellectuel  et  Moral,'  *  Les  Instruments  de 
Combat,'  *  Les  Idees  Politiques  de  Richelieu,'  *  La  Noblesse,  les  Parlements 
et  les  Etats  Provinciaux,'  and  *  Les  Lettres  et  les  Arts  sous  Henri  IV  et  Louis 
XIII. '  But  the  fundamental  difference  of  method  between  M.  Mariejol 
and  M.  Lemonnier  comes  out  in  the  fact  that  some  thirty-five  pages  only 
are  employed  for  the  literary  and  artistic  history  of  a  rather  full  period, 
as  compared  with  the  130  pages  devoted  to  the  same  subjects  in  the 
days  of  the  last  three  or  four  Valois.  One  noticeable  feature  is  the 
completeness  with  which  M.  Mariejol  treats  the  deliberations  of  the  various 
assemblies  of  the  states-general  during  his  period.  He  is  much  less 
detailed  in  dealing  with  foreign  politics,  though  what  he  tells  us  is  sound 
and  good.  In  vi.  i.  p.  206  he  spells  Edmund  Campion's  name  *  Campian,' 
and  rather  quaintly  refers  to  Green's  History  of  the  English  People  as  an 
authority  for  the  Jesuit  invasion.  In  vi.  ii.  p.  226  Henry  Rich,  Viscount 
Kensington,  is  described  by  the  rather  foreign  style  of  *  Milord  Rich,'  and 
in  it,  p.  297,  Charles  I's  final  rupture  with  his  third  parliament  is  dated 
'  1630  '  instead  of  1629.  T.  F.  Tout. 

Lives  of  the  English  Martyrs  declared  Blessed  by  Pope  Leo  XIII  in 
1886  and  1895.  Written  by  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  of  the  Secular 
Clergy,  and  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Completed  and  Edited  by  Dom 
Bede  Camm,  O.S.B.,  of  Erdington  Abbey.  Vol.  II.  *  Martyrs  under 
Elizabeth.'     (London  :  Bums  &  Oates.     1905.) 

This  volume,  of  which  the  introduction  is  written  by  Father  Pollen,  has, 
we  perceive,  been  delayed  by  the  editor's  illness.     Yet  it  does  not  appear 
•  See  ante,  vol.  xix.  pp.  754-7. 
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to  have  suffered  such  interruptions  as  its  predecessor,  which  we  reviewed 
so  lately  as  January  last.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  that  its  contents  are  ■ 
more  interesting;  for  the  martyrs  on  this  list  are  on  the  whole  less 
conspicuous  than  those  of  Henry  VIII's  time,  and  the  narrative  of  their 
sufferings  is  derived  far  less  from  known  literature  and  from  public 
documents  and  much  more  from  private  archives  than  was  the  case  in 
the  former  volume.  But  the  matter  is  still  deeply  pathetic,  and  is  of  all 
the  higher  value  as  containing  details  not  commonly  known.  As  to  the 
general  character  of  the  martyrdoms,  the  tale  is  still  the  same  :  all  are 
notable — indeed,  wonderful — examples  of  the  patient  endurance  for  con- 
science' sake  of  bitter  cruelty  and  despotism.  Yet  in  some  things  there 
are  points  of  difference  which  it  is  instructive  to  note.  The  martyrs  of 
the  former  volume  were  the  earliest  victims  to  the  principle  of  royal 
supremacy.  The  last  in  that  volume  suffered  in  1544 ;  the  first  of  the 
present  volume,  John  Felton,  suffered  in  1570,  the  twelfth  year  of  Eliza- 
beth. In  the  intervening  six- and -twenty  years  assuredly  there  was  cruelty 
and  injustice  enough ;  but  we  hear  of  no  Eomanists  put  to  death  for  reli- 
gion under  Edward  VI,  and  under  Mary,  of  course,  the  cruelties  were  all 
the  other  way.  Under  Elizabeth,  however,  a  totally  new  state  of  matters 
came  about.  Her  very  birth,  it  may  be  said,  naturally  committed  her  to  the 
cause  of  what  her  sister  had  put  down  as  heresy.  Yet  she  had  no  desire 
to  make  an  immediate  breach  with  Rome  if  it  could  have  been  avoided. 
She  could  not,  however,  allow  herself  to  be  indebted  to  papal  dispensa- 
tions for  the  support  of  her  throne ;  and  when  the  protestant  refugees, 
driven  abroad  under  Mary,  returned,  it  was  clearly  necessary  to  arrive  at 
some  new  religious  settlement ;  which  was  ultimately  obtained,  mainly  on 
the  basis  of  the  Second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI  and  a  new  Act  of 
Uniformity.  All  the  statutes  against  Roman  jurisdiction  were  revived 
and  the  clergy  bound  again  to  their  famous  submission,  the  church  of 
England  thus  becoming  once  more  the  handmaid  of  royal  power,  where 
it  was  not  at  the  mercy  of  a  new  puritanic  violence  which  in  Henry's 
days  had  been  well  kept  down.  Elizabeth,  moreover,  had  contrived  by 
her  intrigues  to  dethrone  the  old  church  authority  in  Scotland  even  more 
effectually  than  in  England ;  and  this  in  itself  would  have  given  her  rival 
Mary  a  hard  enough  time  of  it,  had  there  been  no  other  causes.  But 
Mary's  distress  really  became  Elizabeth's  perplexity  when  the  unfortunate 
Scottish  queen  took  refuge  in  her  dominions  ;  and  the  rebellion  of  the 
two  northern  earls  presently  threatened  not  only  to  upset  Elizabeth,  her 
throne,  and  her  religion,  but  even  to  transfer  her  crown  of  England  to  the 
fugitive  from  Scotland.  It  was  subdued,  no  doubt,  within  brief  time  ; 
but  presently  came  a  new  source  of  disturbance,  too  manifestly  founded 
on  expectations  of  the  success  of  that  rebellion — the  most  unhappy  bull 
of  excommunication  fulminated  against  Queen  Elizabeth  by  Pope  Pius  V. 
This  bull  really  implied  that  an  honest  catholic  must  be  a  rebel 
against  his  queen,  on  pain  of  sharing  in  her  excommunication.  Who 
can  wonder  if  its  effect  in  the  long  run  was  to  make  the  English 
people  protestant  to  a  degree  they  never  would  have  been  otherwise  ? 
And  this  in  spite  of  currents  in  the  opposite  direction  which  also 
received  strength,  though  within  narrower  limits,  from  the  very  same 
cause.  From  the  first  the  Reformation  had  been  in  England  mainly  a 
struggle  between  royal  and  papal  authority  :  now  the  long  intermittent 
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conflict  was  exacerbated  to  the  highest  degree  and  was  bringing  things 
to  a  crisis.  Henry  VIII,  and  even  his  son  Edward's  ministers,  had 
effectually  barred  out  papal  interference  in  England.  Bulls  of  excom- 
munication against  Henry  had  been  issued  more  than  once,  but  they 
could  not  be  published  in  his  realm,  and  no  foreign  prince  durst  give 
effect  to  them  for  fear  of  consequences  to  himself.  Copies  of  Pius  Vs 
bull  against  Elizabeth,  however,  were  transmitted  to  London,  and  one 
morning  before  daylight  John  Felton,  as  an  obedient  son  of  the  church, 
despising  the  danger  of  the  act,  affixed  one  to  the  gate  of  the  bishop  of 
London's  palace.  He  was  informed  against  by  a  friend  who  was 
questioned  about  it  under  the  agony  of  the  rack.  He  scorned  to  fly  and 
frankly  confessed  what  he  had  done  ;  on  which  he  was  three  times  racked 
himself,  that  he  might  implicate  others.  But  all  in  vain.  At  the  gallows, 
which  was  placed  right  opposite  the  bishop  of  London's  gate,  he  pointed 
to  the  place,  saying  that  he  had  exhibited  there  the  pope's  letters  against 
'  the  pretended  queen,'  to  whom,  however,  to  show  how  little  bitterness 
he  felt  towards  her,  he  commissioned  Sussex  to  deliver  a  diamond  of 
400Z.  value  as  a  present  from  himself.  Not  less  brave  and  noble-minded 
was  the  martyr  Woodhouse,  who,  while  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet,  wrote  to 
Lord  Burleigh  advising  him  to  be  reconciled  to  the  see  of  Eome  and 
to  '  persuade  the  lady  Elizabeth,  who  for  her  own  great  disobedience  is 
most  justly  deposed,  to  submit  herself  unto  her  spiritual  prince  and 
father,  the  pope's  holiness.'  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  brought  before 
Burleigh  himself. 

'  Sirrah,'  said  the  great  lord  treasurer,  '  was  it  you  that  wrote  me  a  letter  the 
other  day  ?  '  '  Yes,  sir,'  saith  Mr.  Woodhouse,  approaching  as  near  his  nose  as 
he  could,  and  casting  up  his  head  to  look  him  in  the  face.  '  That  it  was,  even 
I,  if  your  name  be  Cecil ;  '  whereat  the  treasurer,  staying  awhile,  said  more 
coldly  than  before,  '  Why,  sir,  will  ye  acknowledge  me  none  other  name  nor 
title  than  Mr.  Cecil  ?  '  '  No,  sir,'  saith  Mr.  Woodhouse.  '  And  why  so  ?  '  saith 
the  treasurer.  '  Because,'  saith  Woodhouse,  '  she  that  gave  you  those  names 
and  titles  had  no  authority  so  to  do.'  '  And  why  so  ?  '  saith  the  treasurer. 
*  Because,'  saith  Woodhouse,  '  our  holy  father  the  pope  hath  deposed  her.' 
'  Thou  art  a  traitor,'  saith  the  treasurer.  '  Non  est  discipulus  super  Magistrum,' 
saith  Mr.  Woodhouse.  Then  the  treasurer  paused  awhile,  and  after  said  unto 
him,  '  In  the  superscription  of  thy  letter  thou  callest  me  Lord  Burghley, 
high  treasurer  of  England.'  '  I  did  so,'  saith  Woodhouse,  '  for  that  otherwise 
I  knew  my  letter  would  not  come  to  your  hands.' 

Thus  Woodhouse,  like  John  Felton,  denied  his  allegiance  to  a  queen 
whom  the  pope  had  deposed,  and  in  truth  nothing  less  was  required  of 
him  by  the  papal  bull.  So  they  suffered  for  acknowledging  what  Father 
Pollen  in  his  introduction  calls  '  medieval  theories  concerning  the 
deposition  of  princes  by  popes.'  I  do  not  know,  for  my  part,  whether 
those  '  medieval  theories  '  have  ever  been  abandoned  and  condemned  by 
the  authoritative  voice  of  Rome  itself.  But  the  other  martyrs,  even 
in  Elizabeth's  reign,  were,  or  desired  to  be,  altogether  dumb  about  the 
medieval  theory,  and  most  of  them  quite  frankly  acknowledged  Elizabeth 
as  their  lawful  sovereign  ;  for  the  bull  was  not  before  them  and  they 
knew  nothing  of  it  officially.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  of  their  absolute 
loyalty,  as  in  the  case  of  William  Hart,  who  *  called  God  and  the  whole 
company  of  heaven  to  witness  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  entertained 
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so  much  as  a  thought  derogatory  to  the  authority  of  Elizabeth,  whom  he 
recognised  as  his  lawful  sovereign  and  true  queen.'  This  is  surprisingly 
unlike  the  declarations  of  Felton  and  Woodhouse,  but  was  evidently  quite 
sincere.  That  men  of  this  stamp  should  have  been  put  to  death  as 
traitors  is  revolting  alike  to  humanity  and  justice. 

But  the  unfortunate  thing  was  that  the  medieval  theory  did  exist, 
lurking  in  the  minds  even  of  the  most  loyal  catholic  priests,  who,  when 
questioned  about  the  bull  and  the  deposing  power  of  the  pope,  could  not 
deny  that  the  holy  father  might,  under  certain  circumstances,  lawfully 
depose  a  sovereign.  And  the  six  '  articles  '  or  questions  with  which  they 
were  individually  plied  were  constructed  expressly  with  a  view  to  eliciting 
the  fact  whether  they  would  uphold  the  medieval  theory  or  renounce  it. 
They  might  all  have  bought  their  pardons  by  renunciation  of  what  they 
all  believed  to  be  a  mere  abstract  truth  unattended  with  any  danger  to 
Elizabeth's  throne  ;  but  deny  it  entirely  they  could  not.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  they  were  right  in  regarding  the  matter  as  a  mere 
abstract  theory ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  however  little  might  be  said  about 
the  bull,  after  its  manifest  failure  in  the  first  instance,  not  only  was  the 
papacy  fully  committed  to  a  disastrous  political  and  religious  policy,  but 
men  who  gave  the  orders  to  these  obedient  sheep  were  soon  at  work 
organising  conspiracy  and  rebellion  against  Elizabeth.  Let  us  make  all 
allowances.  A  Christian  land  remaining  permanently  under  the  power 
of  heretics  seemed  doubtless  an  inconceivable  thing  to  many  Englishmen 
and  to  the  great  majority  of  foreigners  in  that  day.  Noble-minded 
martyrs  like  Campion  evidently  believed  that  Elizabeth  herself,  for  her 
own  sake,  would  find  it  advisable  to  be  reconciled  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
The  restoration  of  England  to  the  true  faith  was  the  one  great  object  to 
be  aimed  at  to  save  both  queen  and  country ;  and  it  seemed  true 
patriotism  no  less  than  true  religion  to  promote  it.  So,  as  no  orthodox 
priesthood  could  be  trained  in  England,  the  Douay  seminary  was  founded, 
which  by-and-by  poured  its  missionary  priests  into  the  realm  in  numbers 
which  only  increased  under  persecution.  The  zealous  missionaries  were 
positively  eager  for  the  assured  bliss  of  martyrdom,  and  the  influence  of 
their  preaching  alarmed  the  authorities  far  more  than  the  original 
publication  of  the  bull.  The  blood  of  these  calm  and  resolute  men,  the 
superior  learning  (it  must  be  frankly  owned)  with  which  they  had  met 
the  arguments  of  Elizabeth's  best  divines,  and  the  fearlessness  with 
which  they  had  gone  about  their  duties,  carrying  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  combined  to  produce  an  effect  most  embarrassing  to  the  govern- 
ment. Many  converts  were  made,  and  in  many  minds  the  spectacle  of 
such  martyrdoms  completely  effaced  for  a  time  the  revulsion  against 
Rome  once  occasioned  by  hosts  of  unlearned  fanatics,  burned  under 
Mary,  whose  courage  had  been  not  unfrequently  fortified  by  drinking  at 
the  stake. 

The  difficulties  of  the  case  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  authorities, 
who  only  grew  more  savage  and  unscrupulous.  The  martyrs  were 
executed  as  traitors,  but  it  was  too  well  known  that  they  were  not 
ordinary  traitors,  and  for  the  most  part  the  horrible  brutalities  of  the 
usual  executions  for  treason  were  remitted.  The  scramble  for  relics, 
indeed,  was  highly  inconvenient.     The  answers  given  by  the  sufferers  to 
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the  *  six  articles '  were  read  out  at  the  gallows  to  prove  them  real  traitors, 
and  finally,  at  York  at  least,  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  in  one 
instance — that  of  Thirkeld — to  draw  off  public  attention  from  the  execu- 
tion, while  in  others  the  victims  were  dragged  to  the  gallows  along  with 
thieves  and  common  criminals.  Such  were  the  devices  used  to  counter- 
act the  effect  of  the  martyrdoms.  But  it  was  not  English  government 
alone  which  suffered  demoralisation.  Intrigues  against  Elizabeth  and 
the  promotion  of  rebellion  in  Ireland  formed  a  part  of  papal  policy,  and 
Europe  was  filled  with  conspiracies  and  espionage,  either  to  overthrow  or 
to  protect  governments  which  stood  in  danger  of  being  continually  under- 
mined. There  is,  of  course,  no  allusion  to  these  intricacies  in  the  volume 
before  me ;  and  Father  Pollen,  when  in  the  introduction  he  speaks  of 
•  the  fictitious  papal  league,'  seems  to  take  no  account  of  the  considera- 
tion that  politicians  should  protect  their  country  against  even  probable 
dangers.  But  while  the  methods  of  English  statesmanship  in  that  day 
are  incapable  of  vindication,  justice  surely  requires  that  we  should  not 
forget  its  difficulties. 

I  have  said  little,  after  all,  of  the  biographies  which  are  the  real 
subject  of  the  book.  There  are  twenty-four  memoirs,  of  which  the 
majority  are  those  of  Jesuit  and  seminary  priests.  But  no  less  interest- 
ing are  those  of  the  three  laymen,  of  whom  Felton  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. John  Storey,  a  lawyer,  who  has  left  his  name  inscribed  in  the 
Beauchamp  Tower,  was  kidnapped  at  Antwerp  by  the  nefarious  duplicity 
of  a  brother  of  Archbishop  Parker,  then  tried  at  Westminster,  though  he 
claimed  to  be  King  Philip's  subject,  and  butchered  at  Tyburn  '  with 
horrible  cruelty.'  It  was  from  being  an  actual  spectator  of  his  sufferings 
that  Campion,  the  Jesuit,  was  animated  to  undertake  his  dangerous 
mission,  and  took  off  his  hat  to  Tyburn  tree  when  he  passed  by  it,  antici- 
pating the  like  fate  for  himself.  The  story  of  Sir  Thomas  Percy  and  of 
his  chaplain,  Thomas  Plumtree,  is  part  of  the  tale  of  the  great  rising  in 
the  north.  James  Gairdnek. 

Illustrations  of  Irish  History  and  Topography,  mainly  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.     By  C.  Litton  Falkiner.     (London :  Longmans.     1904.) 

Me.  Falkinee  is  evidently  of  the  opinion  that  for  the  present  we  have 
enough  general  histories  of  Ireland  and  that  it  is  time  to  dig  a  little 
below  the  surface.  The  days  of  Cox  and  Leland  have  passed  away. 
We  are  thankful  for  what  they  have  done  in  sketching  in  broad  outlines 
the  picture  of  which  it  should  now  be  our  business  to  fill  in  the  details. 
John  O'Donovan  and  Bishop  Reeves  have  marked  out  the  path  for  us. 
Indeed,  no  man  has  done  more  by  his  individual  efforts  to  place  the  study 
of  Irish  history  on  a  sound  basis  than  O'Donovan,  and  most  of,  one  might 
perhaps  say  all,  the  best  work  of  recent  years  has  been  consciously  or  un- 
consciously influenced  by  him.  Unfortunately  much  of  it  is  buried  in 
local  histories  and  the  transactions  of  learned  societies.  We  are,  there- 
fore, especially  grateful  to  Mr.  Falkiner  for  publishing  these  essays  of  his, 
which  he  modestly  describes  as  the  'by-products  of  historical  research,'  in 
an  agreeable  and  accessible  form.  Written  primarily  with  the  object  of 
calling  attention  to  the  inadequate  treatment  of  the  local  and  social  history 
of  modern  Ireland,  he  has  endeavoured  by  collecting  a  number  of  con- 
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temporary  descriptions,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Itinerary  of  Fynes 
Moryson,  the  travels  of  Sir  William  Brereton,  and  the  like,  and  by  certain 
topographical  essays  of  his  own,  to  picture  more  vividly  for  us  the  actual 
state  of  Ireland  politically,  socially,  and  topographically  at  a  time  when, 
as  he  says,  '  the  original  of  the  framework  or  anatomy  of  the  social 
and  political  organisation  of  Ireland  as  we  know  it  to-day '  came  into 
existence.  Naturally  he  does  not  profess  to  have  exhausted  his  subject. 
Of  the  religious  and  intellectual  life  of  the  people  we  hear  very  little, 
little  of  their  pastimes  and  amusements  ;  but  we  get  some  good  pictures 
of  Anglo-Irish  society ;  we  see  how  men  lived,  clothed  themselves,  and 
travelled  in  those  days  ;  we  hear  what  they  had  to  say  about  their  neigh- 
bours the  wild  Irish,  what  the  new  planters  thought  of  Ireland  as  a  field 
for  the  investment  of  their  capital ;  we  see  the  woods  falling  before  the 
woodsman's  axe  to  feed  the  iron  furnaces  newly  erected,  or  to  be  tran- 
shipped in  the  form  of  pipe  staves  ;  we  see  Dublin  expanding  by  leaps 
and  bounds  after  the  Restoration,  and  in  general  we  see  the  country 
assuming  the  shape  and  character  it  now  possesses. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Charles  Hughes,  and  now  to  Mr.  Falkiner,  who  has 
added  certain  passages  omitted  by  the  former  in  his  Shakespeare's  Europe, 
Fynes  Moryson  appears  in  a  fair  way  to  become  popular.  Now  while  we 
are  quite  willing  to  admit  that  the  Itinerary  throws  much  light  on  the 
political  and  social  institutions  of  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  that  Moryson's  large  comparative  knowledge  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  enabled  him  to  speak  with  an  authority  possessed  by 
few  writers,  we  cannot  profess  to  regard  his  Irish  writings  with  unqualified 
approval.  Like  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  with  whom  he  may  be  well  com- 
pared, Moryson  had  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  swallowing  a  camel 
and  straining  at  a  gnat.  Three  years  of  camp  life,  even  as  secretary  to 
Lord  Mountjoy,  we  cannot  think  qualified  him  to  write  a  trustworthy 
description  of  Ireland  and  Irish  institutions.  That  he  was  prejudiced 
against  the  catholic  natives  is  evident  from  everything  he  has  written ; 
his  criticism  of  the  Anglo-Irish  gentry  of  the  Pale,  their  motives  and 
policy,  is  largely  a  mixture  of  ignorance  and  malice,  and  despite  his 
disclaimer  it  is  apparent  that  he  lent  a  credulous  ear  to  every  idle  story 
that  might  exhibit  his  opponents  in  an  absurd  or  disgusting  light  (witness 
his  remarks  on  pp.  226,  227).  Far  more  to  our  taste  is  the  very 
interesting  if  somewhat  fantastical  Discourse  of  Ireland,  attributed  by 
Mr.  Falkiner  to  Luke  Gernon  and  printed  here  by  him  for  the  first  time 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  Stowe  collection.  Unlike  Moryson,  who  could 
see  nothing  but  bad  in  the  mere  Irish,  Gernon  can  discern  their  good 
qualities  and  even  find  an  excuse  for  the  much  abused  Irish  mantle. 

Lord  (he  exclaims),  what  makes  you  so  squeamish — be  not  affrayd.  The 
Irishman  is  no  Canniball  to  eate  you  up  nor  no  lowsy  Jack  to  otfend  you. 
The  man  of  Ireland  is  of  a  strong  constitution,  tall  and  bigg  limbed,  but 
seldome  fatt,  patient  of  heate  and  colde,  but  impatient  of  labour.  Of  nature  he 
is  prompt  and  ingenious,  but  servile,  crafty,  and  inquisitive  after  newes,  the  sim- 
ptomos  of  a  conquered  nation.  Theyr  speach  hath  been  accused  to  be  a  whyning 
language,  but  that  is  among  the  beggars.  I  take  it  to  be  a  smooth  language 
well  coiuixt  of  vouells  and  of  consonants,  and  hath  a  pleasing  cadence.  The 
better  sorte  are  apparelled  at  all  poynts  like  the  English  onely  thcj^  retayne 
theyr  mantle  w'^''  is  a  garment  not  indecent.   It  differs  nothing  from  a  long  cloke, 
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but  in  the  fringe  at  the  upper  end,  W'*  in  could  weather  they  weare  over  their 
heades  for  warmth.  .  .  .  But  you  look  after  the  wenches.  The  women  of 
Ireland  are  very  comely  creatures,  tall,  slender  and  upright.  Of  complexion 
very  fayre  &  cleare  skinned  (but  f reeled),  w'''  tresses  of  bright  yellow  hayre, 
w**"-  they  chayne  up  in  curious  knotes,  and  devises.  They  are  not  strait  laced 
nor  plated  in  theyr  youth,  but  suffred  to  grow  at  liberty  so  that  you  shall 
hardely  see  one  crooked  or  deformed,  but  as  the  proverb  is,  soone  ripe  soone 
rotten.  Theyr  propensity  to  generation  causeth  that  they  cannot  endure. 
They  are  women  at  thirteene,  and  olde  wives  at  thirty.  I  never  saw  fayrer 
wenches  nor  fowler  calliots.  So  we  call  the  old  women.  Of  nature  they  are 
very  kind  and  tractable.  .  . 

By  the  way  Mr.  Falkiner  shoots  somewhat  wide  of  the  mark  in  the 
derivation  he  attempts  of  *  calliot,'  which  is  merely  the  Anglicised  form 
of  cailleach  and  being  used  in  an  opprobrious  sense  means  *  a  hag.'  The 
'  English  calliot '  was  a  term  of  reproach  applied  by  the  native  Irish  to 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

But  candidly,  with  this  exception,  we  prefer  Mr.  Falkiner's  own 
essays.  These,  as  we  have  said,  range  over  a  variety  of  subjects,  begin- 
ning with  'His  Majesty's  Castle  of  Dublin.'  The  history  of  Dublin 
Castle  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  history  of  the  English  rule  in 
Ireland.  But  in  700  years  it  has  undergone  many  changes  ;  and  it  is 
an  interesting  story  that  Mr.  Falkiner  has  to  relate,  how  from  being  once 
the  king's  principal  residence  in  Ireland,  the  seat  of  government,  the 
meeting-place  of  parliament,  where  the  mint  was  established,  state 
prisoners  confined,  and  the  records  of  the  realm  preserved,  guarded,  and 
double-guarded  with  massive  walls  four-square,  with  a  strong  tower  at 
each  corner,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat,  it  has  by  constant  changes  been 
robbed  of  all  its  ancient  glory  and  from  a  medieval  structure  been  trans- 
formed into  the  unimposing  group  of  modern  buildings  it  now  presents. 
Equally  interesting,  from  the  many  historical  associations  connected 
with  it,  is  Mr.  Falkiner's  account  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Andrews, 
or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  'parish  church  of  the  Irish  parliament,'  which, 
formerly  standing  just  outside  the  Castle  walls,  and  after  being  desecrated 
as  a  mint  at  one  time  and  as  a  stable  at  another,  was  finally  removed  to 
the  site  of  the  old  Thingmount,  where  its  connexion  with  the  Irish 
parliament  began  and  where,  having  been  recently  rebuilt,  it  now  stands. 
And  here  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  with  approval  the  two 
admirable  maps  of  Dublin,  the  one  of  the  walls,  the  other  of  the  city 
as  it  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  constructed  by 
Mr.  Strangways  and  excellently  illustrative  of  Mr.  Falkiner's  subject. 
From  the  city  proper  we  pass  to  the  Phoenix  Park,  which,  as  Mr.  Falkiner 
remarks,  'is  the  greatest  and  most  abiding  monument  of  that  extra- 
ordinary revival  and  extension  of  the  Irish  capital  which  followed  the 
Kestoration,  and  which  in  the  space  of  a  few  years  transformed  Dublin 
from  a  medieval  city  into  a  modern  metropolis.'  Originally  forming 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John,  it  passed 
by  the  surrender  of  its  last  prior.  Sir  John  JRawson,  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown  in  1542.  From  that  time  forward  the  hospital  or  priory  of  Kil- 
mainham  formed  a  more  agreeable  place  of  residence  to  many  of  the 
Irish  viceroys  than  the  Castle,  counting  among  its  illustrious  inmates 
Sussex,   Strafford,  and   Henry  Cromwell.     But   it   was   only  after   the 
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Kestoration  that  the  history  of  the  Phoenix  Park  proper,  in  regard  to 
which  Mr.  Falkiner  has  collected  many  interesting  details,  begins.  In  a 
chapter  devoted  to  the  intricate  and  obscure  subject  of  the  shiring  of 
Ireland  Mr.  Falkiner  notices  the  circumstances  which  led  to  Wicklow 
being  the  last  county  created  ;  but  perhaps  it  may  interest  him  to  know 
that  there  is  a  very  admirable  map  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office 
in  London  (Irish  Maps,  i.  2)  illustrative  of  the  abortive  proposal,  to 
which  he  alludes  (p.  125),  to  shire  that  part  of  the  country  m  1579. 
Another  map  bearing  on  the  woods  of  Munster,  forming  part  of  his 
chapter  on  the  '  Woods  of  Ireland,'  he  will  find  in  the  same  collection 
(i.  7).  Of  the  remaining  essays  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  they  open  up 
a  comparatively  new  and  profitable  field  of  research. 

For  the  rest  Mr.  Falkiner  writes  with  such  exceeding  care  that  he  has 
left  little  for  a  critic  to  find  fault  with.  Here  and  there,  we  thinks 
he  might  with  advantage  have  developed  his  subject  more  fully.  The 
sentence,  *  In  1599,  when  the  favourite  Essex  was  about  to  come  over  on 
the  luckless  mission  which  was  to  lead  him  to  the  scaffold,'  strikes  us  as 
a  rather  too  epigrammatical  way  of  stating  the  causes  that  led  to  his 
execution  ;  and  we  can  only  imagine  what  the  late  Sir  John  Gilbert 
would  have  said  had  he  seen  Mr.  Falkiner's  note  on  p.  36  referring  his 
readers  for  information  on  the  state  of  Irish  records  to  the  prefaces  to 
Morrin's  Calendars  of  Patent  Bolls  after  the  severe  castigation  he  inflicted 
on  them.  And  indeed  it  must  be  admitted  that  neither  the  prefaces  nor 
the  Calendars  themselves  are  beyond  reproach.  But  these  are  mere 
trifles.  No  one  who  has  read  this  book  will  wander  along  Dame  Street 
or  in  the  Phoenix  Park  without  thanking  Mr.  Falkiner  for  richer 
memories  of  the  past.  R.  Dunlop. 

A  History  of  Scotland.     By  Andbew  Lang.     Vol.  III.     (Edinburgh : 

Blackwood.     1904.) 
John   Graham    of    Glaverhouse,    Viscount  of  Dundee.      By    Chables 

Sanfoed  Terey.     (London :  Constable.     1905.) 
The    Pentland    Bising  and    Bullion   Green.     By   Chaeles   Sanfoed 

Teery.     (Glasgow:  MacLehose.     1905.) 

Me.  Lang's  third  volume  deals  with  the  troubled  period  from  the 
accession  of  Charles  I  to  the  Revolution  of  1689.  The  central  fact  in  his 
story  is  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  It  was  produced  by  the 
events  of  1625-42,  and  it  decided  the  fate  of  Scotland  under  Cromwell 
and  under  the  restored  Stuarts.  That  the  Solemn  League  was  a  mis- 
chievous anachronism  is  the  moral  of  Mr.  Lang's  tale,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  contradict  his  thesis.  He  holds  a  brief  neither  for  episcopalians  nor 
for  Covenanters,  and  he  deals  out  an  even-handed  justice  to  each  in  turn. 
His  personal  sympathies  are  not  disguised ;  he  finds  the  narrow  outlook 
of  the  presbyterian  party  much  more  repellent  than  the  narrow  outlook 
of  the  episcopalian  party  ;  but  he  generally  permits  his  judgment  to  get 
the  better  of  his  sentiment,  and  his  book  will  give  offence  to  the  more 
ardent  sympathisers  on  both  sides.  There  is,  we  think,  something  to  be 
said  for  those  who  brought  about  the  Solemn  League  in  mitigation  of 
Mr.  Lang's  censures.  When  Baillie  and  his  friends  went  to  London  in 
1641  they  found  a  large  presbyterian  majority  in  the  English  parliament. 
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We  now  know  that  it  was  an  unreal  majority,  and  that  it  did  not  represent 
the  sense  of  the  English  nation.  But  the  Scottish  commissioners,  living 
in  the  presbyterian  atmosphere  of  the  city  of  London,  might  well  be 
pardoned  for  failing  to  understand  that  presbytery  was  not  the  ideal  of 
the  English  nation.  Such  considerations  render  more  intelligible  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement.  Mr.  Lang  is  perhaps 
a  little  too  severe  on  the  presbyterian  extremists  throughout.  It  is 
necessary  to  make  allowances  for  the  effect  of  the  conflict  upon  opinions. 
Baillie  began  by  loving  bishops  ;  his  extreme  views  were  adopted  as  the 
strife  became- more  bitter.  Still  more  does  this  apply  to  the  extremists 
of  the  '  killing  times.'  That  they  were  rebels,  and  that  any  government 
must  have  treated  them  as  rebels,  is  not  to  be  denied.  But  the  history 
of  Scotland  after  1660  leaves  little  reason  for  wonder  that  the  fanatical 
party  increased  in  numbers,  and  became  more  and  more  irreconcilable. 
It  must,  of  course,  be  remembered,  as  Mr.  Lang  points  out,  that  the 
fanatics  did  not  represent  the  whole  of  presbyterian  Scotland.  Historians, 
as  a  rule,  find  little  to  say  about  the  moderates,  partly  because  they 
accomplished  so  little,  and  history  has  small  respect  for  those  who 
cannot  convert  their  ideas  into  actions,  and  partly  because  writers  of  a 
later  day  have  made  it  their  business  to  defend  every  extreme  position, 
under  the  impression  that  resistance  of  any  kind  to  a  bad  government  is 
necessarily  a  merit.  This  was  not  the  attitude  of  presbyterian  Scotland 
as  a  whole.  Men  like  Robert  Law  condemned  the  '  rebellion  '  of  Bothwell 
Bridge :  *  Thus  ye  see  to  what  a  prodigious  hight  of  folly  these  men 
run.'  Yet  Law  had  suffered  for  the  faith.  The  diaries  of  the  whole 
period,  in  fact,  give  an  impression  of  a  large  moderate  feeling  which  it 
is  difficult  to  trace  in  history,  but  which  is  part  of  the  explanation  of  the 
settlement  after  1689.  Mr.  Lang's  book  deals  almost  entirely  with  the 
main  issues  of  the  religious  controversy;  there  are  various  side-issues 
(e.g.  constitutional  and  academic  results  of  the  troubles)  with  which  we 
hope  he  will  deal  in  his  fourth  volume.  He  is,  as  usual,  at  his  best  in 
appreciations  of  character,  and,  as  usual,  he  sees  important  points  which 
have  been  generally  ignored.  His  work  suffers  somewhat  from  its  great 
accuracy  in  points  of  detail;  sometimes  w^e  could  wish  to  see  a  few 
sentences  transferred  to  a  footnote.  But  from  any  point  of  view  it  is  a 
great  and  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Mr.  Lang  has  gone  to  the  original  sources,  and  (as  in  his  notes  on 
Charles  II  and  Montrose  and  the  case  of  John  Brown)  he  has  thrown  fresh 
light  on  many  obscure  topics,  and  he  has  brought  a  sane  and  enlightened 
judgment  to  bear  on  the  numerous  controverted  issues  in  his  story. 

Professor  Terry's  two  books  deal  with  episodes  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  His  study  of  the  Bullion  Green  campaign  is  an  excellent 
example  of  an  investigation  of  a  problem  not  of  great  importance  in 
itself,  but  hitherto  very  obscure  and  well  wortli  the  attention  of  the 
historian.  He  has  brought  together  the  evidence  for  the  Pentland 
rising,  submitted  it  to  a  careful  scrutiny,  and  made  several  ingenious 
suggestions,  which  we  are  inclined  to  accept.  Specially  useful  is  his 
examination  of  the  ground,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  he  has 
rendered  the  battle  intelligible.  What  Professor  Terry  has  done  on  a 
small  scale  for  Bullion  Green  he  has  done  on  a  large  scale  for  the  years 
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1679-89.  His  Life  of  Claverhouse  is  really  a  history  of  Scotland  for  the 
decade  before  the  Revolution.  He  has  made  a  conscientious  scrutiny  of 
all  the  records  which  are  likely  to  throw  hght  on  the  career  of  his  hero, 
and  he  has  corrected  a  number  of  errors  into  which  earlier  biographers 
have  fallen  in  deahng  with  Graham's  earlier  years.  But,  in  spite  of  this, 
there  is  so  small  an  amount  of  material  available  that  some  thirty  pages 
bring  the  tale  down  to  Drumclog,  after  which  the  story  of  Claverhouse  is 
largely  the  story  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Terry  is  never  consciously  unfair,  but 
he  occasionally  presses  his  argument  to  its  utmost  limits,  and  he  has 
scant  sympathy  with  the  men  whom  it  was  Graham's  duty  to  hunt.  Yet 
he  has  given  us  a  consistent  and  reasonable  account  of  his  hero,  and  his 
book  should  deal  a  death-blow  to  the  Bloody  Claver'se  of  Covenanting 
tradition.  John  Graham  was  a  man  who  did  cruel  things,  because  his 
commission  empowered  him  to  do  cruel  things,  and  because  the  govern- 
ment he  served  expected  him  to  carry  out  his  commission  ;  but  he  was 
no  monster  of  wanton  cruelty.  Mr.  Terry's  attempt  to  show  that  he 
never  exceeded  his  commission  has  not  passed  unchallenged,  but  the 
difficulties  of  the  controversy  are  so  great,  and  the  issues  raised  are,  after 
all,  so  narrow,  that  it  is  only  fair  to  give  Claverhouse  the  benefit  of  such 
doubt  as  there  is.  Not'  the  least  important  portion  of  Professor  Terry's 
book  is  that  which  deals  with  the  last  episode  in  Graham's  life.  Mr. 
Terry  is  right  in  saying  that  the  phrase  '  bonny  Dundee '  belongs  pro- 
perly to  the  town,  for  there  is  a  contemporary  ballad  (certainly  dated 
before  1694)  which  deals  with  '  Jockey's  escape  from  Bonny  Dundee  * 
(Boxburghe  Ballads,  viii.  453).  But  since  Scott's  poem  the  words 
never  fail  to  recall  the  viscount,  and  he  has  fallen  heir  to  the  title.  Mr. 
Terry  gives  a  new  account  of  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  and  he  has  for 
the  first  time  explained  satisfactorily  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of 
Dundee.  Robert  S.  Rait. 

The  Flemings  in  Oxford,  being  Documents  selected  from  the  Bydal 
Pampers,  1650-1700.  Vol.  I.,  1650-1680.  Edited  by  John  Richard 
Magrath,  D.D.,  Provost  of  Queen's  College.  (Oxford  Historical 
Society.)     (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.  1904.) 

The  seventeenth  century  was  peculiarly  rich  in  private  collections  of 
papers,  and  not  the  least  interesting  among  them  is  that  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  S.  H.  Le  Fleming  of  Rydal  Hall.  It  consists  of  6,000  docu- 
ments in  all,  relating  to  a  period  of  only  fifty  years,  and  dealing  with  an 
immense  variety  of  subjects,  both  public  and  private.  The  papers  were 
reported  on  by  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  in  1890,  but  over 
forty  per  cent,  of  them  were  left  uncalendared.  Moreover  the  report 
was  concerned  chiefly  with  the  political  history  of  the  period,  while  to 
Dr.  Magrath  the  peculiar  interest  of  the  papers  lay  in  the  illustration 
which  they  afforded  of  university  life  in  the  seventeenth  century.  To 
him  they  presented  unique  and  invaluable  material  for  the  history  of  the 
university  in  general  and  of  his  own  college  in  particular,  and  after 
thirteen  years  of  labour  he  has  at  last  set  forth  this  interesting  volume, 
containing  the  full  text  of  some  200  of  the  Rydal  papers,  besides  his  own 
scholarly  and  copious  notes  and  commentaries. 

Daniel  Fleming,  the  preserver  of  the  papers,  and  head  of  the  family 
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from  1653  to  1701,  naturally  forms  the  central  figure  in  the  book. 
The  first  document  printed  in  it  is  a  brief  autobiographical  sketch 
drawn  up  by  himself.  The  family  property  consisted  of  three  separate 
estates,  Conistone,  Kydal,  and  Beckermet,  situated  in  Lancashire,  West- 
morland, and  Cumberland  respectively,  and  it  was  at  Conistone  that 
Daniel  Fleming  was  born  on  24  or  25  July  1633.  He  obtained  his  early 
education  from  no  less  than  thirteen  different  schools  and  tutors,  all  in 
the  northern  counties  wherein  lay  the  family  property  ;  and  in  May  1650, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  made  his  first  journey  to  London  in  the 
charge  of  his  father's  faithful  retainer  John  Bankes.  The  object  of  the 
journey  was  to  clear  the  Fleming  estates  from  the  sequestration  to  which 
the  royalist  politics  of  the  owners  had  subjected  them  ;  but  though  Daniel 
Fleming  was  entered  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1650  he  soon  left  the  family 
affairs  in  Bankes's  hands,  and  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he  was 
entered,  20  July  1650,  as  a  commoner  at  Queen's  College.  Thomas 
Smith,  afterwards  dean  and  bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  there  his  tutor,  and 
the  warm  friendship  then  formed  between  the  two  was  in  no  way 
disturbed  by  Smith's  subsequent  marriage  with  the  mother  of  his  pupil's 
wife.  Of  Daniel  Fleming's  college  career  not  much  detail  is  supplied. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  then  kept  the  carefully  elaborated  accounts 
which  afford  so  much  information  concerning  his  later  life  in  London 
and  Westmorland.  Among  the  letters  here  printed  there  are,  however, 
fourteen  addressed  by  different  members  of  the  family,  including  the 
devoted  John  Bankes,  to  Daniel  during  his  residence  at  Oxford.  With 
his  uncle  John  Kirkby,  of  Coniston  Hall,  he  corresponded  in  excellent 
Latin,  and  from  his  parents  he  received  affectionate  epistles  full  of 
solicitude  for  his  welfare  and  good  advice.  *  Your  father  beds  you  plye 
your  book  &  yo  shall  want  nothing,'  wrote  the  mother  in  January 
1651.  But  the  Flemings,  like  other  royalist  families,  had  fallen  on  evil 
times,  and  the  need  for  economy  was  mingled  pathetically  with  the  desire 
to  see  the  son  well  supplied.  Not  less  affectionate  were  the  epistles 
of  John  Bankes  to  'his  deare  &  Loueying  Mr  Danyell  Fleming.'  In 
February  1650  he  lamented  much  that  press  of  business  kept  him  from 
visiting  his  young  master  at  Oxford :  '  But  truely  I  am  soe  tryed  heare 
that  puts  me  by  all  civilities.'  And  after  his  return  to  Conistone  it  was 
Bankes  who  most  constantly  wrote  news  of  all  the  family  events. 

On  13  July  1652  Daniel  Fleming  left  Oxford  and  returned  to  his 
northern  home.  That  his  time  at  the  university  had  been  profitably 
employed  the  papers  he  left  behind  him  bear  ample  testimony.  There  is 
in  the  Rydal  library  a  commonplace  book  begun  by  him  in  this  same 
year,  which  gives  evidence  of  varied  and  extensive  reading.  Dr.  Magrath 
gives  a  list  of  no  less  than  fifty-six  books,  dealing  with  all  kinds  of 
subjects,  from  which  quotations  were  made.  That  he  was  throughout 
his  life  a  great  buyer  of  books,  especially  of  such  as  dealt  with  history, 
law,  and  theology,  is  shown  by  his  accounts,  and  the  correspondence 
here  printed  depicts  him  as  an  accomplished  scholar,  with  very  varied 
literary  tastes  and  deeply  interested  in  all  educational  questions.  In 
another  way  also  the  university  had  left  its  mark  upon  him.  He  had 
there  formed  friendships  that  were  to  endure  his  lifetime,  and  though  his 
residence  was  ended  his  connexion  with  the  college  never  ceased.   *  There 
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was,'  says  Dr.  Magrath, '  a  continual  current  flowing  between  the  counties 
and  the  college,'  and  he  shows  in  the  index  that  no  less  than  150  of  the 
persons  mentioned  in  the  Fleming  correspondence  were  actually  members 
of  the  college.  In  Oxford  too  Daniel  Fleming  had  met  his  future  wife. 
She  was  the  sister  of  his  friend  and  contemporary,  Sir  George  Fletcher,  of 
Hutton,  and  appears  to  have  lived  in  Oxford  with  her  mother  and  sister 
during  her  brother's  residence  at  Queen's  College.  Fleming  first  saw 
her  in  June  1651,  in  St.  Mary's  church.  In  the  following  August  he 
went  with  her  and  her  family  to  Bath  and  Bristol,  and  in  March  1652 
he  escorted  them  for  some  distance  on  their  homeward  journey.  On 
29  March,  at  Lichfield,  he  presented  his  lady  with  a  gold  ring,  and  after 
his  own  departure  from  Oxford  he  visited  her  at  her  brother's  house. 
But  it  was  not  until  two  years  later,  27  March  1654,  that  he  ventured 
to  address  a  letter  to  her,  and  she  does  not  appear  to  have  answered 
it  until  the  following  December.  The  marriage  finally  took  place  at 
Hutton,  27  Aug.  1655. 

In  the  meantime  Daniel  was  kept  employed  on  the  family  affairs. 
On  18  Dec.  1652  he  returned  to  London  on  the  never  ending 
sequestration  business,  as  before  in  the  company  of  Bankes,  whose 
accounts  afford  minute  details  of  the  journey.  Daniel's  own  accounts 
during  his  residence  in  London  show  us  how  he  passed  his  time,  and 
demonstrate  that,  though  a  scholar,  he  was  no  mere  bookworm.  Though 
he  continued  to  buy  books,  among  them  a  work  entitled  The  Lawes  Beso- 
lutions  of  Women'' s  Bights^  as  well  as  various  historical  and  theological 
works,  and  collections  of  poems,  items  of  dress  figure  even  more  largely 
and  frequently.  Hat-bands,  ribbons,  Spanish  shoes  and  gloves  he  seems 
to  have  acquired  in  considerable  quantities,  besides  several  new  suits  and 
other  articles  of  apparel.  Nor  was  his  shopping  confined  to  his  own 
needs.  *  Deare  Mother,*  he  writes,  »*  in  reference  to  your  commands  I 
have  bought  a  rayle  &  a  necklace  for  my  sister  with  3  yards  of 
ribbon ;  to  be  of  which  she  may  make  a  set  of  modish  knotts.'  And 
there  is  frequent  mention  of  stuff  purchased  for  his  mother  and  sister's 
gowns,  of  the  making  of  the  gowns,  of  '  a  pair  of  Boddyes  for  my  mother,' 
and  so  forth.  Occasionally  he  lost  as  much  as  four  shillings  at  cards  ; 
small  sums  were  paid  for  expeditions  made  with  friends  by  land  or 
water,  for  driving  in  Hyde  Park,  and  for  going  to  the  play.  In  March 
1653  he  paid  fourpence  *for  ye  sight  of  ye  Dromidary,'  described  by 
John  Evelyn  as  *  a  very  monstrous  beast.'  The  same  sum  entitled  him 
to  view  the  spectacle  of  a  lion  and  lamb  playing  happily  together,  but 
an  expedition  to  Durham  House  with  two  ladies  to  see  the  famous 
rope-dancer  called  the  Turk  cost  as  much  as  seven  shillings.  A  slight 
illness  led  him  to  expend  sixpence  on  a  carduus  possett,  the  remedy 
supplied  to  Charles  II  when  he  feigned  himself  suffering  from  ague 
during  his  concealment  at  Abbotsleigh.  On  3  June  he  records  the 
expenditure  of  sixpence  for  *  two  sad  letters  of  my  dear  father's  death.' 
The  death  had  actually  taken  place  on  24  May  1653,  and  thus  Daniel 
Fleming  found  himself  at  twenty  head  of  the  family  and  master  of  a 
deeply  encumbered  estate.  His  first  care  was  to  journey  homeward  and 
settle  affairs  there  so  far  as  possible.  That  done  he  returned  to  London, 
February  1654,  and  after  five  months  of  arduous  labour  he  succeeded  in 

a  f2 
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clearing  his  property  from  sequestration.  In  July  he  was  again  at  home, 
but  in  May  1655  he  visited  London  to  make  preparations  for  his  marriage. 
These  involved  the  purchase  of  '  wedding-clothes '  for  himself  and  his 
mother,  and  also  of  'a  little  Tortoys-shell  truncke,'  for  which  he  paid 
fifteen  shillings. 

After  his  marriage  Daniel  Fleming  seldom  journeyed  southwards,  but 
lived  quietly  and  yet  busily  at  home,  occupied  with  the  education  of  his 
children,  of  whom  he  had  no  less  than  fifteen,  eleven  being  sons,  with 
his  literary  and  antiquarian  hobbies,  and  with  his  duties  as  a  landlord 
and  a  justice  of  the  peace.  He  appears  in  1663  to  have  started  a  school 
on  his  own  property ;  he  was  also  trustee  of  several  other  local  schools 
and  corresponded  diligently  with  the  schoolmasters  on  all  educational 
questions.  He  was  knighted  by  Charles  II  and  made  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  all  the  three  counties  in  which  he  held  property.  In  this  capa- 
city he  seems  to  have  come  into  conflict  with  the  Quakers,  but  his 
high  character  secured  him  the  respect  of  all  parties,  and  his  advice  and 
mediation  were  constantly  desired  by  all  sorts  of  persons  on  all  sorts  of 
subjects.  In  this  connexion  we  may  notice  an  appeal  made  by  Ferdinand 
Huddleston  in  July  1666  to  his  '  Cousin  FFleming  '  (p.  159),  which 
seems,  as  Dr.  Magrath  observes,  '  to  show,  as  existing  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  a  state  of  private  war,*  for  which  there  is  no  parallel  later 
than  in  the  Paston  letters  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses. 

But  though  the  personal  life  of  Daniel  Fleming  was  secluded  and 
usually  quiet  enough,  his  correspondence  kept  him  in  touch  with  the  out- 
side world,  and  in  particular  with  his  beloved  university.  The  interval 
between  his  own  residence  there  and  that  of  his  sons  is  bridged  over 
by  his  correspondence  with  old  college  friends  and  by  the  history  of  his 
cousin,  Henry  Brougham's,  Oxford  career.  Of  his  own  sons  four  eventu- 
ally became  members  of  the  university  and  three  of  Queen's  College. 
Henry,  the  second  son,  and  the  first  to  enter  the  university,  went  up  to 
Oxford  in  July  1678,  and  much  of  his  father's  correspondence  at  the 
time  is  concerned  with  his  affairs.  From  it  we  learn  much  of  the  equip- 
ment necessary  for  an  undergraduate  of  those  days,  and  of  the  course  of 
study  which  he  was  expected  to  pursue.  The  list  of  books,  thirty-one  in 
all,  taken  up  by  Henry  Fleming  to  Oxford  is  a  formidable  one,  and  in 
the  following  two  years  he  purchased  at  least  thirty- seven  others,  of  an 
equally  serious  character.  John  Bankes,  under  whose  care  he  made  the 
journey,  like  his  father  before  him,  was  instructed  to  get  his  hair  cut,  and 
to  buy  for  him  a  few  articles  of  bedroom  furniture,  also  a  trunk,  hat,  and 
cap,  all  of  which  are  entered  in  the  accounts.  His  tutor  had  desired  that 
he  might  be  provided  with  '  purple  cotton  for  a  studying  gown,'  and  also 
with  '  cloathes  both  wollen  &  Linnen  ; '  but  the  inventory  of  his  wardrobe 
is  a  very  modest  one.  Henry  himself  appears,  however,  to  have  taken  an 
interest  in  it,  and  appeals  more  than  once  for  a  new  and  '  fashionable  ' 
suit  of  any  colour  other  than  black.  His  pleadings  recall  the  letters  of 
Edmund  Verney,  who,  some  fifty  years  earlier,  had  so  ardently  desired 
*  to  go  handsomely  clad,'  and  who  found  the  forty  pounds  a  year,  con- 
sidered a  liberal  allowance  by  his  father,  insufficient  for  his  needs.  But 
Edmund  Verney  had  no  studious  tastes,  absented  himself  *  in  a  strange 
manner  '  from  prayers  and  lectures,   and   finally  left  the  university  in 
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disgrace  and  debt.  Henry  Fleming,  on  the  contrary,  is  described  by 
his  tutor  as  '  sober,  studious,  frugal,  and  civil,'  but  somewhat  lacking  in 
'  spirit.'  *  But,'  concluded  Thomas  Dixon,  '  I  hope  disputing  in  the  Hall 
will  put  some  briskness  and  metal  into  him  and  teach  him  to  wrangle.' 
Henry  himself  reports,  before  the  end  of  his  first  year,  that  he  has 
completed  his  study  of  Sanderson's  Logickj  and  is  now  occupied  with 
'  E thicks '  and  history,  varied  by  the  composition  of  Greek  and  Latin 
verses.  A  little  later  he  ran  a  narrow  risk  of  expulsion,  having  been 
found  in  an  alehouse  by  the  vice-chancellor,  but  was  subsequently 
pardoned  on  pleading  a  first  offence,  and  on  the  whole  his  career  seems 
to  have  given  satisfaction  both  at  home  and  at  college. 

The  letters  from  Oxford  are  filled  for  the  most  part  with  private  and 
local  matters,  with  details  of  the  internal  affairs  of  college  or  university, 
with  disputes  between  town  and  gown,  with  accounts  of  new  books,  and 
with  news  of  personal  friends.  We  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  sUght 
interest  which  intelligent  and  educated  men  displayed  in  public  concerns. 
Even  the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester  draw  no  comment  from  Daniel 
Fleming  or  his  correspondents,  and  three  weeks  before  the  latter  event  he 
tranquilly  pursues  his  journey  to  Bath  and  Bristol.  This  silence  would 
seem  to  bear  out  the  view  that  there  was  general  indifference  felt  through- 
out England  in  the  last  stages  of  the  civil  war,  but  it  may  have  been 
induced  by  motives  of  caution.  Occasionally  Thomas  Smith  writes  news 
of  the  Protector,  and  in  June  1660  the  Restoration  produced  from  his 
pen  a  long  account  of  the  king's  landing  and  of  his  subsequent  entry  into 
London.  In  1663  Sir  George  Fletcher  adds  to  a  letter  dealing  exclusively 
with  fashions  the  postscript,  '  'Tis  thought  we  shall  have  a  war  with  ye 
Dutch.'  Later  Dixon  expresses  uneasiness  concerning  the  Scottish  dis- 
turbances, and  the  feehng  of  the  university  towards  Monmouth  is  indicated 
by  the  same  writer  in  a  letter  dated  10  Oct.  1680.  But  even  the  corre- 
spondence with  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  secretary  of  state,  deals  chiefly 
with  personal  matters.  The  value  of  the  papers  lies,  as  Dr.  Magrath  has 
indicated,  in  the  picture  which  they  present  of  life  at  a  university  and  in 
the  home  of  a  county  squire.  Eva  Scott. 

Louis  XIV  et  la  Grande  MademoiseUe.    Par  Aevede  Barine.     (Paris  : 

Hachette.    1905.) 

In  this  work  M.  Barine  completes  the  story  which  he  began  in  his  La 
Jeunesse  de  la  Grande  Mademoiselle,  At  first  sight  the  material  for  the 
later  volume  does  not  promise  such  excellent  opportunities  for  skilful  and 
brilliant  narrative,  nor  such  a  varied  social  background,  with  so  many 
strongly  contrasted  types  of  character,  intrigue,  and  ambition,  as  the 
inexhaustible  fifteen  years  which  followed  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV, 
including  the  rule  of  Anne  of  Austria  and  Mazarin,  and  ending  with  the 
failure  of  the  second  Fronde.  The  heroic  period  of  Mademoiselle's 
chequered  career  in  fact  ended  in  M.  Barine's  first  volume.  Henceforward 
her  claims  on  history  are  based  more  on  what  she  had  been  than  on  what 
she  was  driven  to  become.  But  by  bringing  in  the  young  king,  by  devoting 
rather  more  than  half  his  space  to  a  series  of  charmingly  written 
sketches  of  his  character  and  aims  as  a  ruler,  the  influences  that  moulded 
him,  of  the  court,  music,  drama,  and  the  nobles,  not  to  speak  of  the  free- 
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thinkers  (the  lihertins)  and  their  circle,  and  by  using  them  as  a  setting 
to  his  heroine's  sinking  fortunes,  the  author  has  produced  a  study  full  of 
vivid  interest,  and  marked  by  that  light  yet  sure  touch  of  style  which 
never  fails  his  practised  pen.  M.  Barine  would  probably  admit  that 
justification  for  the  statement  that  the  youth  of  Louis  XIV  has  been 
unduly  neglected  by  historians  is  somewhat  hard  to  find.  A  glance  at 
any  trustworthy  bibliography  of  recent  French  historical  works  must  at 
least  considerably  qualify  such  an  assertion.  Only  recently,  for  example, 
in  this  Eeview  we  noticed  the  third  edition  of  M.  Lair's  elaborate 
examination  of  the  career  of  Louise  de  la  Valliere,  which  deals  in  specific 
detail  with  this  very  period.  M.  Barine,  however,  does  well  to  warn  the 
general  public  against  accepting  the  Tacitoan  portrait  of  Saint- Simon 
{G'cst  presque  le  'portrait  d'tcn  vieillard  que  Saint-Simon  nous  a  donne)^ 
because  it  is  practically  for  the  general  public  that  he  writes  in  these 
pages,  and  he  makes  it  his  duty  to  show  very  clearly  not  merely  how 
different  the  Louis  of  1660-70  was  from  the  Louis  that  Saint- Simon 
describes,  but  also  the  gradual  changes  through  which  the  one  passed 
into  the  other.  Historically  the  best  part  of  M.  Barine's  book  are  the 
chapters  in  which  he  analyses  the  character  and  career  of  Lauzun  and 
explains  his  shifting  relations  to  Mademoiselle.  The  difficult  and  obscure 
question  of  Mademoiselle's  alleged  secret  marriage  and  Lauzun's  mys- 
terious imprisonment  are  tested  afresh  from  some  unpublished  manu- 
scripts in  the  archives  of  the  ministry  of  war  and  Ravaisson's  Archives 
de  la  Bastille.  As  to  the  marriage,  M.  Barine  thinks  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pronounce  with  precision,  but  he  is  decidedly  against  dating  it  as 
late  as  1682,  and  his  arguments  on  this  point  seem  conclusive.  It  is  a 
pity,  however,  that  throughout  his  volume  the  references  to  authorities  in 
the  footnotes  are  not  given  exactly.  A  general  reference  to  an  author 
and  his  book  without  specifying  page  or  even  [chapter  is  irritating.  An 
index  too  would  have  been  a  welcome  supplement  to  the  meagre  *  table 
des  matieres,'  and  some  account  of  the  various  portraits  in  existence  of 
so  notable  a  woman  would  have  added  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

0.  Grant  Robertson* 


The  Desioatchcs  of  William  Perwich,  English  Agent  in  Paris,  1669-77. 
Preserved  in  the  Foreign  State  Papers  of  the  Public  Record  Office, 
London.  Edited  for  the  Royal  Historical  Society  by  M.  Beryl 
CuRRAN.     (London.     1903.) 

William  Perwich  was  employed  by  Lord  Arlington  and  Sir  Joseph 
Williamson  to  keep  them  informed  as  to  events  and  rumours  of  all  kinds 
in  France.  His  letters  to  them,  which  are  here  published,  are  fairly  if 
not  quite  complete  from  1669  to  1673 ;  but  during  the  following  four 
years  many  have  probably  been  lost.  However  the  four  years  which 
are  fully  covered  are  years  of  supreme  importance  in  the  relations  between 
England  and  France.  Within  these  years  were  carried  on  the  intricate 
intrigues  which  detached  England  from  the  Triple  Alliance,  which  led  to 
the  treaty  of  Dover  and  to  the  sham  treaty  by  which  Charles  II's 
protestant  ministers  were  gulled,  and  which  involved  this  country  in  a 
needless  and  unsuccessful  war  with  the  Dutch.     At  the  very  moment 
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when  the  French  government  had  succeeded  in  ensnaring  the  one  mari- 
time power  whose  opposition  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  cherished 
ambitions  of  Louis  XIV,  its  gains  were  endangered  by  the  tragic  death 
of  an  English  princess,  the  wife  of  Louis's  brother,  under  circumstances 
which  could  not  fail  to  excite  suspicions  of  foul  play  on  the  part  of  her 
husband  or  of  his  exiled  minion.     It  might  have  been  thought  that  the 
confidential  reports  of  an   English  agent  in  Paris  during  these  years 
would  contain  information  of  the  greatest  interest,  if  not  of  supreme 
value.     The  reader  who  entertains  such  expectations  will  be  disappointed. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  worth  while  to  pay  the  needful  sums 
either  to  Mr.  Perwich  himself  or  to  the  novelliers  or  newsmongers,  who — 
not  without  some  danger  to  themselves — furnished  him  with  information 
to  transmit  to  his,  employers.    That  it  was  thought  worth  while  only 
illustrates  what  an  immense  difference  to  public  life  has  been  made  by 
the  introduction  of  newspapers.    For  one  very  inferior  newspaper  Mr. 
Perwich  is  a  poor  substitute.      His   rumours  are  mostly  false  and  his 
information  trifling.     On  the  death  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans  he  contri- 
butes nothing  to  our  knowledge,  and  merely  confirms  what  is  told  us  else- 
where as  to  the  heartless  behaviour  of  her  exasperating  husband.     The 
only  points  on  which  the  letters  are  really  worth  consulting  are,   the 
trade  relations  between  England  and  France,  and  especially  the  working 
of  Colbert's  tariffs,  the  experiments  in  taxation  and  in  the  suppression  of 
useless  offices  in  France,  and,  rather  oddly,  the  reports  as  to  events  in 
Poland,  a  country  in  which  France  was  for  two  centuries  keenly  interested. 
Although  the  contents  of  the  book  are  of  little  substantial  value  the 
letters  touch  an  infinite  variety  of  topics.     A  good  deal  of  interest  could 
have  been  given  to  them  by  capable  and  judicio^is  annotation.     Probably 
the  editor  was  narrowly  limited  as  to  space,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  she  has  made  the  best  use  even  of  these  limits.     In  the  first  place 
she  has  thought  it  desirable  to  keep  Mr.  Perwich 's  precise  spelling,  and 
this  necessitates  constant  footnotes  to  tell  us  that  '  Cullen '  is  Cologne 
and  '  Tianville  *  Thionville.    And  these  notes  become  worse  than^irri-* 
tating  when  they  are  incorrect ;  e.g.  when  *  Nuitz  '  or  *  Nuitch '  is  said  to 
be  *  Nuys '  instead  of  Neuss,  or  when  (p.  250)  *  Wetzlar  upon  the  Lohn ' 
(which  may  probably  be  a  mere  slip  for  Lahn)  is  said  in  a  note  to  be 
*  Westslar,'  on  the  *  Lon,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine.'     The  editor  has  been 
extremely  painstaking  in  endeavouring  to  give  the  precise  names  in  full 
of  the  numerous  personages  referred  to.    As  regards  French  names  this 
has  been  done  with  creditable  accuracy,  but  the  spelling  of  non-French 
names  is  as  arbitrary  as  that  of  Mr.  Perwich  himself.    In  most  cases 
the  bare  name  conveys  very  little  information,  and  this  might  well  have 
been  given  in  a  few  additional  words.    Historical  notes,  apart  from  the 
elucidation  of  proper  names,  are  very  scanty.     Several  puzzles  are  left 
wholly  unelucidated,  and  such  references  as  are  given  seem  to  show  that 
the  editor  had  hardly  the  requisite  knowledge  of  European  history  to 
supply  the  explanation.     On  p.  72,  note  1,. Charles  II  for  Charles  XI  of 
Sweden  is  probably  a  misprint ;  but  on  p.  8  the  emperor,  who  is  stated 
in  a  note  to  be  '  Leopold  I  of  Austria,'  is  obviously  from  the  context 
the  Turkish  sultan.  R.  Lodge. 
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The  Chronicles  of  an  Old  Campaigner,   M,  de  la  Colonie,   1692-1717. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Walter   C.  Horsley.      (London: 

John  Murray.  1904.) 
Between  the  years  1737  and  1748  more  than  one  edition  of  these 
memoirs,  the  translator  tells  us  in  his  preface,  '  appeared  at  Brussels  and 
Utrecht.'  Three  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  Querard,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  work  in  the 
leading  French  bibliographies.  The  author  himself  pleads  that  he  would 
*  never  have  undertaken  to  publish  these  memoirs  had  not  some  persons 
of  rank  requested  me  to  have  them  translated  into  German.'  Whether 
this  final  cause  was  realised  the  translator  does  not  tell  us  ;  nor  is 
the  mystery  hanging  round  them  dissipated  by  the  author's  own 
acknowledgment,  '  Notwithstanding  precautions  I  shall  perhaps  not  be 
exempt  from  suspicion '  (p.  2).  This,  indeed,  may  be  taken  to  allude  to 
the  veracity  of  the  narratives  of  his  own  exploits.  *  Here,'  he  goes  on 
to  tell  us,  '  we  have  the  memoirs  put  together  without  art  or  study,  and 
without  special  consultation  of  authors  and  histories.'  Yet  we  find  a 
digest  under  twelve  heads  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria's  treaty  with  France 
in  1701  (p.  77)  and  a  long  quotation  from  the  Campaigns  of  Prince 
Eugene  in  Hungary  (p.  454).  There  is  also  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
Blenheim,  at  which  the  author  was  not  present,  but  which  he  professes 
to  have  derived  from  Prince  Eugene  himself,  and  there  is  necessarily  a 
slight  chain  of  historical  detail  linking  the  places  and  circumstances  in 
which  this  mihtary  adventurer  found  himself.  The  memoirs,  in  fact, 
bear  a  suggestive  resemblance  to  those  of  Captain  Carleton,  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  has  so  long  been  in  dispute.  The  researches  of  Colonel 
Parnell  have  fairly  settled  the  question  of  the  identity  and  trustworthiness 
of  the  captain  and  his  inspirer,  Peterborough.  M.  de  la  Colonie,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  trumpeter  of  no  hero  but  himself,  unless  it  be  Prince 
Eugene.  But  it  was  for  the  translator  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
author  and  to  verify  his  account  of  himself  by  such  documents  as  may  be 
accessible  in  Paris  or  Munich. 

In  default  of  the  critical  guidance  a  reader  may  fairly  claim,  M.  de  la 
Colonie's  own  account  of  himself  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 
Born  in  Perigord,  at  a  date  unmentioned,  of  a  house  which  had  fought 
for  the  catholic  side  in  the  wars  of  religion,  he  obtained  a  cadetship  at 
the  royal  military  school  of  Charlemont.  His  account  of  his  course  of 
engineering  here  explains'the  importance  of  the  position  taken  at  this  period 
by  French  refugees  as  engineer  officers  in  our  own  comparatively  untrained 
army.  After  serving  as  an  engineer  officer  in  the  siege  of  Namur  (1692), 
in  which  thirty-eight  out  of  sixty  officers  of  that  corps  were  killed,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Vexin  infantry  regiment,  and  two  years  later 
to  a  cornei^y  of  dragoons.  ,  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  last  employ- 
ment of  an  engineering  expert,  as  we  subsequently  learn  M.  de  la  Colonie 
was,  with  what  he  tells  us  of  the  efforts  of  the  French  war  office  to 
increase  the  numbers  of  their  engineer  officers  by  inviting  volunteers 
from  those  of  the  line  regiments  (p.  28).  Of  such  an  invitation  the 
author  appears  to  have  availed  himself  in  an  interval  between  his  com- 
mission in  the  Vexin  regiment  and  his  joining  the  dragoons.  As  an 
engineer  he  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Charleroi  (1693).     It  is  some- 
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what  surprising  to  learn  that  in  the  age  of  Vauban  the  profession  of 
military  engineer  was  still  so  imperfectly  specialised  in  the  French  army. 
With  the  disbandment  of  troops  which  followed  the  peace  of  Ryswick 
De  la  Colonie's  occupation  was  for  a  while  gone.  He  now  spent  two 
years  in  an  intrigue  with  a  countess  in  Paris,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  marquis  de  Ricous,  the  negotiator  of  the  treaty 
between  Louis  XIV  and  the  elector  Max  Emmanuel  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  Ricous,  while  at  Munich,  dis- 
covered that  a  considerable  number  of  discharged  French  soldiers  had 
wandered  to  Bavaria,  and  formed  the  project  of  enlisting  them  into 
a  regiment  in  the  elector's  service.  In  this  regiment  he  offered  De  la 
Colonie,  who  had  taken  service  with  the  elector  as  an  engineer,  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel.  The  character  of  the  regiment  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  its  lieutenant-colonel  describes  it  as  his  regiment  of 
'  deserter  refugees '  (p.  151)  and  genially  declares  that  '  the  best  of  them 
deserved  hanging  ten  times  over  '  (p.  155). 

The  narrative  of  De  la  Colonie's  exploits  with  these  Falstaffian  heroes 
carries  the  reader  a  good  deal  away  from  the  beaten  track  of  Eugene  and 
Marlborough's  campaigns,  and  throws  light  upon  some  of  the  minor 
points  of  interest  connected  with  the  war.  For  example,  the  docility 
with  which  the  Bavarians  accepted  and  fought  for  the  French  alliance 
appears  to  have  been  less  whole-hearted  than  is  commonly  assumed. 
While  the  elector  was  extremely  popular  in  his  dominions,  his  rupture 
with  the  empire  alienated  a  number  of  his  leading  officers,  who,  after 
the  surprise  of  Ulm  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  transferred  their  allegiance 
to  the  emperor.  As  for  those  who  remained,  the  author  says  *  it  was 
customary  for  the  officers  to  hate  all  of  our  nation.  They  .  .  .  would 
have  much  preferred  that  his  highness  should  take  up  arms  against 
France,  which  they  regarded  in  every  way  in  a  hostile  light :  they  had 
served  against  her  all  their  lives  and  had  thus  contracted  an  irreconcilable 
hatred  against  her'  (p.  112).  This  feeling  involved  De  la  Colonie  in 
some  unpleasant  adventures.  The  compensation  to  him  was  that  it  was 
not  shared  by  the  women,  and  he  gives  a  picturesque  account  of  the 
sovereign  state  kept  by  a  beautiful  countess  who  was  captivated  by  his 
French  graces. 

When,  in  the  campaign  of  1704,  the  allies  advanced  on  the  Danube 
De  la  Colonie  with  the  Bavarians  was  among  the  defenders  of  the  Schellen- 
berg,  Marlborough's  first  triumph  of  arms ;  yet  he  seems  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  Prince  Louis  of  Baden  was  in  command  on  that  day.  '  The 
EngHsh  infantry  led  this  attack  with  the  greatest  intrepidity '  (p.  184). 
Among  them,  the  translator  notes,  were  some  regiments  of  dismounted 
dragoons.  The  fight  ended  for  the  author  with  a  wound  in  the  jaw  and 
a  swim  across  the  Danube,  his  wig  and  weapons  being  left  on  the  bank. 
Only  a  few  lines  are  devoted  to  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  and  this  raises 
the  suspicion  that  he  was  not  present,  the  more  so  that  he  gives  no 
personal  incidents  of  the  action.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  brilliant 
convoy  action  of  Wynendaal  (p.  330).  But  he  was  certainly  at  RamiUies 
and  afterwards  at  Malplaquet,  where  his  '  deserter  refugees '  formed  part 
of  the  Bavarian  brigade.  It  is  characteristic  that  he  ascribes  the  defeat 
of  Malplaquet  in  the  first  instance  to  an  order,  against  which  he  protested, 
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that  his  brigade  should  leave  its  position  in  the  central  defence  to  meet 
the  flank  attack.  The  second  cause  was  the  ill-conduct  of  the  Garde 
Fran9aise,  upon  -whom  he  expends  much  sarcasm  :  '  The  fine  infantry 
holding  our  centre,  who  so  far  had  not  suffered  from  a  single  hostile  shot, 
had  every  opportunity  of  deploying  to  cover  the  gap  made  by  our  empty 
entrenchments,  but  then  they  would  have  run  still  more  risk  of  spoiling 
their  beautiful  uniforms,  their  most  noticeable  characteristic  '  (p.  341). 
Finally  he  adopts  the  view  fashionable  at  the  French  court  and  blames 
Boufiflers  for  a  defeat  which  he  thinks  Villars  would  have  transformed 
into  a  victory,  a  judgment  not  generally  accepted  by  English  writers. 
His  language  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  he  was  in  the  subsequent  cam- 
paigns, and  the  memoirs  again  tend  to  the  impersonal  until  he  accom- 
panies the  Bavarian  contingent  to  the  siege  of  Belgrade.  Here  he  was 
brought  into  familiar  intercourse  with  Eugene,  and,  as  his  previous 
achievements  would  lead  the  reader  to  expect,  it  was  to  his  gallantry 
that  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  was  chiefly  due. 

There  are  some  strangely  modern  details  connected  with  warfare 
scattered  through  the  volume.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  whose  eyes  were 
affected  by  wind,  wore,  like  the  motorist  of  to-day,  '  a  half-mask  with 
glasses.'  A  most  ingenious  system  of  '  fire  pots  '  is  described,  combining 
the  effects  of  search  lights  and  shrapnel  shell.  Purchase  of  commissions 
flourished  in  the  French  as  in  the  English  service,  and  in  days  when  the 
treasury  was  empty  and  the  men  in  rags  the  long  purse  or  good  credit  of 
a  commanding  officer  was  a  substantial  military  asset.  The  French  were 
systematic  pillagers  then,  as  a  century  later.  The  marshals  derived  an 
income  from  issuing  protections  to  those  who  could  pay  for  them. 
Grenades  then,  as  now,  played  a  part  in  sieges,  and  field  glasses  were 
used  in  engagements.  While  there  was  a  good  deal  of  formal  civility 
between  combatants  there  were  examples  of  ferocity,  such  as  the  impale^ 
ment  of  Christian  renegades  taken  prisoners  from  the  Turks.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  book  is  a  substantial  addition  to  historical  knowledge,  but  it 
is  pleasant  reading  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  portraits  and  plans. 

I.  S.  Leadam. 

Bernstorffernc  og  Danmarh  (1750-1835).  Af  Aage  Fkiis.  I.  (Copen- 
hagen :  Nordisk  Forlag.     1903.) 

Bernstorffsche  Papicrc  (1782-1835).  Herausgegeben  von  Aage  Friis. 
I.     (Copenhagen :  Nordisk  Forlag.     1904.) 

In  the  two  works,  of  which  the  first  volumes  are  now  published, 
Dr.  Friis  proposes  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Bernstorfif  family,  and 
thereby  to  throw  light  on  the  development  of  Danish  politics  and 
culture.  The  present  instalment,  which  carries  the  record  of  the  house 
into  the  sixth  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  fills  nearly  450  sumptuous 
pages  of  narrative  and  some  200  of  the  illustrative  papers,  but  adds 
less  to  our  knowledge  of  Denmark  than  might  be  anticipated  from  the 
title  and  from  the  fact  that  the  work  is  composed  and  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  Danish  Government  and  of  the  Carlsberg  fund.  One 
Bernstorfif,  it  is  true,  entered  the  Danish  service  in  1731,  and  a  second 
in  1755.  So  late  as  1751,  however,  when  Dr.  Friis  turns  away  from  the 
career   of  the  elder,   he    was    almost   a   stranger  to    Denmark.       His 
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diplomatic  struggles  had  attested  the  political  'and  commercial  insig- 
nificance of  the  country,  which  some  educated  persons  still  believed 
to  be  peopled  by  dwellers  in  huts  built  of  ice,  and  which  in  Bernstorff's 
own  view  was  a  Siberia.  By  birth  a  Hanoverian,  he  was  on  the  verge 
of  quitting  the  service  of  Christian  VI  for  that  of  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales.  A  dilettante  and  connoisseur,  he  drew  intellectual  food  from 
almost  all  Europe  except  the  nation  which  he  served. 

The  first  volume  of  the  narrative,  indeed,  might  aptly  be  entitled 
•  The  Bernstorffs  and  Europe.'  Its  main  thread  is  spun  from  the 
archives  of  a  family  prolific  in  manuscript  of  every  kind — epistles, 
accounts,  diaries,  memoranda — and  careful  to  preserve  it.  Their  private 
hoards,  together  with  the  relevant  State  papers,  have  been  most  dili- 
gently examined  by  Dr.  Friis,  who  makes  such  liberal  use  of  them  m 
the  history  as  to  render  the  full  text  of  the  selected  papers  almost 
a  literary  luxury.  The  men  and  women,  the  towns  and  countries,  the 
events  and  movements,  which  the  several  Bernstorffs  encountered  in 
their  travels,  are  presented  by  the  author — who  displays  great  zeal  in 
explanation — in  such  numbers  as  to  constitute  the  book  when  fully 
indexed  a  highly  valuable  book  of  reference  to  students  of  the  period 
with  which  it  deals.  In  so  large  a  field  a  few  slips,  such  as  that  which 
(p.  415)  makes  Arthur  Young  the  author  of  Night  Thoughts,  are  almost 
inevitable,  but  a  very  high  standard  of  accuracy  is  maintained.  The 
reader  must  be  particularly  grateful  to  Dr.  Friis  for  the  fine  collection 
of  Bernstorff  portraits  which  adorn  both  books,  while  the  many-sided 
life  of  Leipzig,  the  family  circle  of  Marshal  Belle-Isle,  and  the  numbing 
tranquillity  of  a  North  German  estate  are  depicted  with  almost  equal 
vividness.  Although  the  scene  occupies  a  great  space,  however,  the 
Bernstorff  family  is  always  the  hero,  and  its  career  is  singular  enough. 
No  part  of  the  book  is  more  interesting  than  the  early  pages,  which  tell 
how  Andreas  Gottlieb  Bernstorff  (1649-1726),  the  powerful  Hanoverian 
counsellor  of  George  I.,  set  himself  to  found  a  family.  For  many  years 
he  devoted  the  surplus  of  his  official  salary  (from  1719  to  1750  the 
Bernstorffs  received  2,500Z.  a  year  from  the  Irish  exchequer  alone) 
to  the  purchase  of  Ga'rtow,  on  the  Elbe,  and  of  other  estates  in  Hanover, 
Mecklenburg,  and  Lauenburg.  These  he  devised  under  a  trust  deed 
or  family  statute,  which  was  designed  to  regulate  the  lives  of  his 
descendants  for  all  time.  He  laid  down  rules  for  the  tenure  and  manage- 
ment of  the  lands,  and  established  two  inspectores  familiac  to  enforce 
their  observance.  He  provided  not  only  a  scale  of  endowment  for  the 
Bernstorffs,  but  also  a  scheme  of  education,  a  list  of  the  vices  which 
they  must  avoid,  directions  as  to  which  of  them  were  to  marry  and 
which  to  refrain,  and  an  account  of  the  qualities  which  they  must 
require  in  their  helpmates.  He  instructed  them  that  they  must  live 
in  unity,  and  decreed  that  every  male  must  promise  to  obey  the  family 
statute. 

The  most  marvellous  feature  of  this  domestic  legislation  was  its 
success.  The  '  mechanic  ordering  of  life '  by  the  first  Bernstorff  of 
distinction  led  within  the  period  covered  by  this  book  to  the  appearance 
of  a  second  and  a  third.  Johan  Hartvig  Ernst  (1712-1772),  the  second 
grandson  of  Andreas  Gottlieb,  a  youth  of  talent,  virtue,  and  versatility, 
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received  Id  due  course  the  cosmopolitan  training  which  the  statute  pre- 
scribed. He  gradually  revealed  a  curiously  blended  character — that  of 
a  savant,  dandy,  connoisseur,  and  spendthrift,  with  the  social  charm, 
fundamental  coolness,  and  instinct  for  despatch-writing,  which  promised 
success  in  diplomacy.  In  an  age  of  free  trade  in  officials  he  took  careful 
stock  of  protestant  Europe,  and  in  1732  offered  his  services  to  Christian 
VI.  They  were  accepted,  and  the  connexion  which  meant  much  both 
to  the  Bernstorffs  and  to  Denmark  began.  After  serving  for  a  year  in 
the  German  chancery  at  Copenhagen,  then  a  dull  insignificant  town 
ruled  by  a  pious  recluse,  the  young  Bernstorff  journeyed  to  Dresden  on 
the  first  of  his  diplomatic  missions.  He  successfully  guarded  the  neu- 
trality of  Denmark  during  the  war  of  the  Polish  succession,  and  gained 
the  friendship  of  the  Czartoryski  and  Poniatowski  when  he  accompanied 
Augustus  to  Warsaw.  From  1737  to  1743  he  was  at  Regensburg, 
Hanover,  and  Frankfort,  expending  vast  labour  on  the  petty  share  of 
Denmark  in  the  petty  politics  of  the  empire,  running  deep  into  debt  and 
suffering  the  first  pangs  of  chronic  disease,  but  steadily  establishing 
his  reputation  at  Copenhagen  as  the  ablest  instrument  of  Danish  policy 
abroad.  The  main  aims  of  that  policy  were  to  proniote  general  peace, 
and,  failing  peace,  to  be  neutral ;  to  rise  a  little  in  the  hierarchy  of  the 
empire ;  to  keep  Sweden  and  Russia  friendly  to  Denmark  and  unfriendly 
to  each  other ;  to  court  France  without  estranging  England,  and  above 
all  to  acquire  Holstein. 

In  1741  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  and  the  war  between 
Sweden  and  Russia  showed  the  feebleness  of  Denmark.  This  year,  how- 
ever, formed  an  epoch  in  the  rise  of  Bernstorff,  for  at  the  imperial  election 
he  came  under  the  spell  of  France,  whose  glitter  and  majesty  then 
appeared  incarnate  in  Belle-Isle.  After  declining  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
plea  of  health  too  feeble  for  the  hard  drinking  of  the  Russian  Court, 
Bernstorff  received,  with  a  delight  which  was  fully  shared  by  Madame 
Belle-Isle,  an  appointment  to  Paris  which  he  held  from  1744  to  1750.  His 
success  in  Paris  forms,  perhaps,  the  highest  tribute  to  his  powers  which 
this  volume  records.  A  close  connexion  with  Denmark  profited  France 
but  Little,  and  its  advocacy  was  now  entrusted  to  a  Lutheran,  whom 
many  detractors,  including  Frederick  of  Prussia,  denounced  as  a  spy  of 
England  and  Austria.  Yet  Bernstorff's  honesty  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
culture  of  the  French,  his  cool  judgment  and  mastery  of  European 
politics,  his  courtliness  and  diplomatic  adroitness,  together  with  his 
power  of  pleasing  the  women  who  then  ruled  France,  triumphed  over 
every  disability.  He  secured  for  himself  a  host  of  friends  and  for 
Denmark  subsidies,  most-favoured-nation  privileges  with  regard  to  ship- 
ping, and  the  good  offices  of  France  in  the  weighty  diplomatic  struggle 
with  the  house  of  Gottorp  for  Holstein.  Success  in  Paris  implied  fame 
in  Copenhagen,  where  in  1746  Frederick  V  succeeded  both  to  the  throne 
of  his  father  and  to  his  respect  for  Bernstorff.  Early  in  1750  the  young 
king  summoned  him  to  Copenhagen,  but  met  with  a  stout  refusal  to  ac- 
cept even  the  post  of  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  The  royal  favour,  the 
death  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  strong  claims  on  the  service  of  a 
Hanoverian  gentleman,  and  an  improvement  in  health  induced  Bernstorff, 
however,  to  change  his  mind.     He  determined  to  serve  Frederick  V  in  his 
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capital,  to  marry,  and  to  repair  his  private  fortune ;  and  by  the  end  of 
1751  he  was  firmly  bound  to  Denmark. 

At  this  point  Dr.  Friis  turns  to  describe  Bernstorffs  elder  brother 
and  counsellor,  the  second  Andreas  Gottlieb,  together  with  the  home  and 
family  circle  at  Gartow,  and  the  domestic  politics  of  Mecklenburg?.  Again 
Gartow  launched  two  brothers  upon  the  world ;  and  again  the  younger, 
Andreas  Peter  (1735-1797),  was  destined  to  win  renown  by  statecraft. 
Again  we  trace  the  working  of  the  family  statute,  but  now  the  former 
generation  supplements  its  admonitions  with  copious  manuscript.  The 
last  hundred  pages  of  the  book  describe  the  character,  university  career, 
and  travels  of  the  younger  Bernstorif.  At  Leipzig,  a  miniature  Paris  in 
spite  of  Briihl's  repression,  he  imbibed  German  culture  and  passed 
thence  first  to  the  ambitious  Hanoverian  university  of  Gottingen,  where 
he  idled,  and  then  to  Geneva.  At  this  point,  in  1755,  he  was  adopted 
by  his  childless  uncle,  and  designated  for  the  Danish  service.  Under 
his  uncle's  direction  he  journeyed  through  Italy  and  visited  Vienna, 
Dresden,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  England,  revealing  himself  as  a  sociable,  even 
susceptible,  young  man,  with  little  power  of  interesting  posterity  in  what 
he  saw.     The  book  closes  with  his  arrival  in  Copenhagen  in  1758. 

W.  F.  Reddaway. 

Le  Comte  Guillaume  d&  Portes^  1750-1823.     Par  Conrad  de  Mandach. 
(Paris:  Perrin.     1904.) 

These  memoirs  deal  with  certain  of  the  minor  incidents  of  the  revo-- 
lutionary  and  Napoleonic  era.  Portes  came  of  a  family  of  Dauphine 
which  emigrated  during  the  persecutions  consequent  on  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Settling  in  Switzerland,  it  produced  several 
men  of  note.  The  subject  of  these  memoirs  was  bom  at  Geneva  in 
1750.  There  is  nothing  of  general  interest  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  excepting  the  connexion  of  his  family  with  the  Neckers.  There 
are  several  letters  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  Necker  here  printed,  apparently 
for  the  first  time ;  and  the  account  given  of  the  salon  of  that  lady,  as  of 
her  distinguished  daughter,  Madame  de  Stael,  imparts  freshness  and  value 
to  the  narrative.  Among  other  allusions  to  the  leaders  of  thought  of  the 
day  is  an  epigram  which  refers  thus  to  Voltaire : — 

Vrai  phenomene  de  Nature, 

Cadavre,  squelette  ambulant ; 

II  a  I'air  tres  vif,  la  voix  forte  ; 

II  vous  mord,  il  caresse,  il  est  doux,  il  s'emporte ; 

Tantot  il  parle  comme  un  dieu, 

Tantot  il  parle  comme  un  diable. 

The  next  part  of  the  work  deals  with  the  campaign  of  the  French 
against  the  Prussians  in  Holland  in  1787.  The  editor  prefaces  his 
description  of  the  incidents  in  which  Portes  had  a  share  by  an  account 
of  the  international  problems  then  centring  in  Holland.  It  is  marked 
by  the  French  bias  which  might  be  expected ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
narrative  is  to  be  commended  for  its  clearness,  and  as  there  are  few 
narratives  of  this  campaign,  it  will  be  welcomed  by  historical  students. 
The  volume  contains  several  plans  of  battles  and  of  the  towns  besieged 
by  the  Prussians.     The  issue  of  the  campaign  was  fatal  for  France.     In 
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the  judgment  of  Napoleon  it  was  one  of  the  three  causes  (the  others 
were  the  battle  of  Kossbach  and  the  affaire  du  collier)  which  led  to  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  France.  It 
is  unfortunate,  perhaps,  that  so  much  space  is  given  to  letters  describing 
mihtary  affairs  in  a  somewhat  curt  and  allusive  style. 

The  revolution  which  took  place  later  on  in  Switzerland  is  then 
referred  to,  and  the  correspondence  of  Portes  with  the  magistrates 
De  Gingins-Chevilly  and  others  shows  the  writer  at  his  best.  Portes 
was  a  unionist  of  a  moderate  type,  and  admitted  the  defects  of  the 
federal  system  as  it  then  existed.  Finally  he  undertook  a  mission  to 
Paris  in  1803,  and  set  forth  the  interests  of  his  people  to  the  first 
consul  at  a  time  immediately  after  the  Act  of  Mediation.  An  appendix 
(no.  ii.)  contains  the  official  account  of  this  mission  as  presented  to  the 
landammann,  D'Affry.  In  appendices  iv.  and  v.  we  find  his  memoires 
on  the  Question  Vaudoise,  With  his  point  of  view  sympathy  must  be 
felt,  as  that  of  an  enlightened  man  who  saw  the  defects  of  the  old  system 
and  wished  sincerely  to  build  up  the  new  system  on  lines  very  different 
from  those  adopted  by  the  French  in  the  *  shameful '  episodes  of  1798. 

J.  Holland  Rose. 

Becueil  de  documents  relatifs  d  la  convocation  des  Etats  Generaux  de 
1789.  Par  Armand Brette.  Tom.  III.  (Paris-:  Imprimerie  Nationale, 
1904.) 

Atlas  des  bailliages  ou  juridictions  assimiUes  ayant  forme  unite  electorate 
en  1789,  cZresse  d'apres  les  actes  de  la  convocation  conserves  aux  Archives 
nationales.  Par  Armand  Brette.  (Paris :  Imprimerie  Nationale, 
1904.) 

The  first  volume  of  M.  Brette's  great  work  was  confined  to  an  exhaustive 
collection  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  government  towards  summoning 
the  states  general ;  the  second  dealt  with  the  identification  and  history 
of  the  deputies  themselves ;  the  third  takes  us  to  the  electors,  and  con- 
sists of  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  election  in  ten  of  the  gcneralites  of 
France.  M.  Brette  gives  under  each  gendralitS  a  summary  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  bailliages  together  with  a  history  of  the  hailliage,  a  list 
of  its  officers  in  1789,  and  an  analysis  of  the  convocation  and  minutes  of 
the  different  assemblies.  When  we  add  that  M.  Brette  supplies  a  com- 
plete set  of  references  to  the  original  authorities  from  which  he  draws 
his  summaries,  any  regret  that  may  be  felt  on  the  ground  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  assemblies  have  not  been  published  in  full  will  be 
allayed,  save  for  those  who  are  unreasonably  exacting ;  and  these  analyses 
alone  occupy  some  700  quarto  pages  in  small  print.  M.  Brette,  in  his 
introduction,  gives  a  salutary  warning  against  attempting  to  generalise  as 
to  the  institutions  of  old  France.  The  proceedings  of  the  electoral 
assemblies  amply  confirm  this.  No  wide  statements  can  be  made  as  to 
the  relations  of  the  three  orders  with  one  another  ;  we  have  combinations 
of  noblesse  and  tiers  etat  against  the  clergy,  and  of  tiers  etat  and  clergy 
against  the  noblesse.  But  in  M.  Brette's  opinion,  the  chief  lesson  taught 
by  the  documents  is  the  extraordinary  ignorance  or  carelessness  shown  by 
the  government  in  arranging  the  convocation  of  the  states  general.  An 
instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Varennes,  where  the  officials 
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confused  justice  seigneuriale  mihjtistice  royale.  Yet,  even  if  this  was  not 
due  to  ignorance  of  the  difference  between  these  two  justices,  it  indicates  . 
not  only  great  carelessness,  but  a  wonderful  ignorance  of  the  local  legal 
arrangements  in  1789.  But  apart  from  mistakes  of  this  sort,  the 
government  laid  down  the  rule  that  a  bailliage  or  sen&chauss&e  was  to  be 
understood  as  a  siege  cle  justice  which  had  cognisance  of  royal  cases. 
This  definition,  M.  Brette  shows,  was  not  only  historically  unjustifiable, 
but  was  also  practically  unpopular.  It  led  to  the  strange  spectacle  of  a 
movement  directed  mainly  against  privileges  being  heralded  by  an  outcry 
on  the  part  of  the  electors  against  infringement  of  their  ancient  and 
historical  privileges.  When  this  rule  had  been  laid  down,  a  parish  which 
had  never  been  clearly  allotted  to  one  bailliage  would  send  electors 
to  two  or  three  electoral  colleges,  although  the  principle  of  the 
government  was  clearly  enough  '  one  parish,  one  electoral  college.'  At 
once  the  old  local  jealousies  broke  out,  and  representations  were  made 
in  certain  cases  against  the  action  of  the  parishes  ;  but  such  was  the 
weakness  of  the  officials  that  in  many  cases  nothing  was  done  to  remedy 
the  abuse. 

These  are  some  of  the  points  that  arise  from  a  consideration  of  this 
volume ;  to  the  antiquary  the  interest  of  it  lies  mainly  in  the  extraordi- 
nary variety  of  custom  that  it  reveals — a  variety  for  which  M.  Brette, 
with  Gallic  love  of  uniformity,  has  little  but  contempt.  No  doubt, 
when  M.  Brette  has  completed  his  survey  of  the  elections  to  the  states 
general,  we  shall  be  able  to  get  a  clearer  view  of  the  more  important 
questions  of  the  relations  between  the  three  orders  in  the  provinces.  At 
present  we  must  be  content  to  wait ;  but,  at  all  events,  students  will  be 
bound  to  express  their  gratitude  to  M.  Brette  for  making  accessible  facts 
hitherto  unknown,  or  which  at  any  rate  have  rested  on  second-hand  or 
even  more  doubtful  authority.  For  the  first  phase  of  the  Revolution,  M. 
Brette's  work  is  indispensable,  and  we  shall  soon  wonder  how  anybody 
could  have  written  about  the  convocation  of  the  states  general  without  it. 
A  word  must  also  be  said  in  thanks  to  M.  Brette  for  the  magnificent 
atlas  that  accompanies  this  volume.  It  consists  of  maps  of  each  of  the 
thirty-five  generalites,  with  their  hailliages  and  bailliages  secondaires 
clearly  marked  in  bright  colours.  At  the  end  are  maps  of  the  electoral 
districts  of  Corsica  and  the  colonies.  It  is  preceded  by  an  introduction 
on  the  geographical  features  of  France  in  1789,  and  there  is  a  good  index. 
An  Englishman  may  well  envy  an  historian  who  is  supported  by  a 
government  department  which  gives  such  splendid  proofs  of  its  support  of 
historical  research.  L.  G.  Wickham  Legg. 

Napoleon  et  VAngleterre,  1803-1818.     Par  P.  Coquelle.     (Paris  :  Plon. 

1904.) 
Napoleon  and  Englandy  1803-1813.     By  P.  Coquelle.     Translated  by 

GoEDON  D.  Knox,   with  an  Introduction   by   J.    Holland   Rose. 

(London:  Bell.     1904.) 

This  work  is  a  study  of  the  peace  negotiations,  formal  and  informal, 
between  France  and  England  from  the  time  of  the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of 
Amiens.  It  is  well  conceived,  and  contains  much  that  is  new  and 
interesting,  being  base^  on  unpublished  documents  in  the  French  archives 
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and  the  English  Record  Office.  Dr.  Rose  in  his  introduction  calls  special 
attention  to  the  letters  of  Andreossy,  which  testify  to  the  pacific  sentiments 
of  the  British  government  in  1803,  and  which  seem  to  have  had  the. 
unfortunate  effect  of  convincing  Napoleon  that  a  hectoring  tone  would 
make  it  give  way  about  Malta.  M.  Coquelle  is  the  first  French  historian 
to  show  how  much  stress  the  British  ministers  laid  on  the  independence 
of  Holland,  as  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  and  how  largely  this 
affected  the  question  of  peace  or  war.  He  is  singularly  free  from  national 
bias,  and  having  come  to  the  well- warranted  conclusion  that  Napoleon 
was  mainly  to  blame  for  the  repeated  failure  of  peace  negotiations,  he 
sometimes  blames  him  unduly.  This  tendency  to  push  conclusions  too 
far,  and  to  ignore  evidence  which  goes  against  them,  is  apt  to  lead  the 
author  astray,  and  there  are  other  signs  of  hastiness.  In  M.  Coquelle's 
summary  of  Fox's  instructions  to  Lauderdale  in  1806  we  read,  Les 
reclamations  de  la  France  concernant  Goree  et  PondicMry  ne  sont  pas  de 
nature  a  arreter  la  negociation,  In  the  translation,  where  these  instruc- 
tions are  printed  for  the  first  time  (though  not  in  full),  the  passage  stands, 
*  The  demand  of  Goree  is  perhaps  not  of  sufficient  consequence  to  obstruct 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  except  as  a  departure  from  the  original  principle 
of  negotiation.  That  of  Pondicherry  can  by  no  means  be  acceded  to  ;  the 
proposal  of  France  to  limit  her  garrison  there  is  of  no  value  whatever.' 
On  p.  117  there  is  a  long  paragraph  in  inverted  commas  which  purports 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  note  handed  by  Lauderdale  and  Yarmouth  to 
the  French  plenipotentiaries.  It  is  in  fact  a  summary  of  the  note  (which 
was  signed  by  Lauderdale  only),  made  up  of  extracts  not  quoted  verbatim. 
In  June  1806  letters  passed  between  Talleyrand  and  Fox,  in  which 
each  adhered  to  the  position  he  had  already  taken  up,  the  English 
minister  declining  to  treat  except  conjointly  with  Russia,  the  French 
minister  restating  his  insuperable  objection  to  a  joint  negotiation. 
Talleyrand  appealed  to  the  precedent  of  1782,  and  Fox  readily  fell  in 
with  the  appeal,  having  been  himself  foreign  secretary  at  the  time.  This 
apparent  agreement  has  led  M.  Coquelle  to  understand  the  correspondence 
as  an  abandonment  of  the  French  position,  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  on 
the  English  side;  but  the  letters  (which  are  to  be  found  in  Hansard) 
show  that  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  There  were  two  sides  to  the 
precedent  of  1782.  A  provisional  treaty  had  been  separately  negotiated 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  this  went  to  support 
Talleyrand's  view  ;  but,  as  Fox  urged.  Great  Britain  had  not  refused  to 
treat  with  France,  Holland,  and  Spain  conjointly. 

A  more  important  matter,  and  one  on  which  M.  Coquelle  lays  great 
stress,  is  the  draft  treaty  of  31  July  1806.  This  draft  is  printed  in  the 
Napoleon  correspondence  (no.  10604),  with  the  emperor's  notes  on  several 
articles  of  it.  His  notes  were  found  in  the  French  archives,  but  the  text 
of  the  draft  to  which  they  refer  was  missing,  and  was  obtained  by  the 
editors  of  the  correspondence  from  the  British  foreign  office  records. 
It  was  sent  by  Lord  Yarmouth  from  Paris,  and  was  received  in  London 
on  1  Aug.  The  messenger  who  brought  it  brought  also  a  despatch  of 
30  July,  which,  however,  makes  no  reference  to  it.  M.  Coquelle  speaks 
of  this  draft  as  presented  by  Yarmouth,  and  regards  Lauderdale's  note  of 
7  Aug.  as  its  corollary.     In  quoting  a  letter  from  Talleyrand  of  29  Aug. 
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informing  the  emperor  that  Lauderdale  seems  authorised  to  conclude 
peace  sur  les  bases  qu'il  aproposeeSj  ou  sur  des  stipulations  enapprochanty 
he  inserts  the  parenthesis  le  projet  de  traits  remis  d  NapoUon  le  31 
juillet.  Hence  he  argues  that  at  the  beginning  of  September  the  English 
cabinet,  though  aware  by  that  time  that  Oubril's  treaty  was  not  to  be 
ratified,  maintenait  encore  son  projet  de  traite,  si  avantageux  pour  nous  ; 
and  he  blames  Napoleon  for  not  making  peace  on  such  terms.  No 
allusion  was  made  to  this  draft  by  either  side  in  the  statements  published 
after  the  rupture  of  negotiations,  but  M.  Coquelle  explains  this  silence  by 
the  supposition  that  the  English  government  was  ashamed  of  having  made 
such  offers,  and  Napoleon  was  ashamed  of  having  rejected  them. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  criticisms  are  based  on  a  mis- 
apprehension, and  that  the  draft  was  a  French,  not  an  English,  draft. 
Of  the  open  articles  the  sixteenth  provides  that  the  French  garrison  of 
Pondicherry  shall  not  exceed  3,000  men  ;  but  (as  already  mentioned)  the 
British  government  was  not  inclined  to  restore  that  place  on  any  such 
stipulation.  Of  the  secret  articles  the  first  declared  the  adhesion  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  arrangement  made  by  Oubril,  assigning  the  Balearic 
Islands  to  the  crown  prince  of  Naples  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
Sicily  and  Naples.  Such  a  solution  was  never  regarded  as  admissible  in 
London.  The  stipulations  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  secret  articles, 
respecting  the  Bourbon  princes,  the  Chouans,  and  the  press,  are  such  as 
French,  not  English,  negotiators  would  insert. 

Yarmouth,  an  amateur  diplomatist  eager  to  effect  something,  and 
disturbed  at  being  left  in  the  lurch  by  Oubril,  had  produced  his  powers 
prematurely,  and  had  entered  into  discussions  with  Clarke,  the  French 
plenipotentiary,  on  these  and  other  subjects.  Fox  wrote  to  him  ou 
26  July  expressing  regret  that  he  should  have  gone  so  far,  and  informing 
him  that  a  person  fully  instructed  as  to  the  sentiments  of  the  government 
(namely  Lauderdale)  was  to  be  associated  with  him,  and  would  bring  joint 
instructions.  Lauderdale  reached  Paris  by  5  Aug.,  and  Yarmouth  was  not 
likely  to  draft  a  treaty  in  the  meanwhile.  In  his  despatch  of  30  July  he 
declared  that  he  had  pledged  his  majesty  to  nothing  except  the  fact  of 
negotiation,  had  carefully  forborne  to  give  any  written  paper,  or  admit 
the  possibility  of  any  other  basis  than  that  of  uti  possidetis^  but  had 
ascertained  the  real  extent  of  the  pretensions  of  France.  In  a  note  of 
8  Aug.  Clarke  referred  to  what  had  been  prepared  by  the  mutual  efforts 
of  Yarmouth  and  himself,  which  seems  to  point  to  the  draft  treaty; 
but  the  reply  to  this  note  stated  that 

the  conversations  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  consisted,  on  the  part  of  the 
French  plenipotentiaries,  in  making  demands  which  the  undersigned,  the  earl 
of  Yarmouth,  has  uniformly  declared  to  be  inadmissible  ;  and  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Yarmouth  in  keeping  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  the  uti  possidetis,  not 
having  any  instructions  on  the  part  of  his  government  to  admit  any  other  con- 
ditions of  negotiation. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  draft  treaty  was  prepared  in  the  French 
foreign  ofiice,  that  Yarmouth  was  induced  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  London 
semi-ofiQcially  as  a  statement  of  what  France  asked,  and  that  it  was 
perhaps  put  before  Napoleon  by  his  ministers,  who  wished  for  peace,  as 
what  the  British  government  might  be  brought  to  concede. 

VOL.  XX. — NO.  LXXX,  3  G 
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Mr.  Knox's  translation  is  vigorous  and  readable,  but  needs  revision. 
For  instance,  Constantinople  is  substituted  for  Copenhagen  (p.  178). 
Some  mistakes  in  the  original  have  been  corrected,  but  Lord  Addington 
is  reproduced ;  Lords  Wellesley  and  Spencer  are  spoken  of  as  under- 
secretaries of  state;  and  we  are  told  that  on  Pitt's  death  Grenville, 
Howick,  and  Windham,  '  who  were  members  of  the  late  cabinet,  retained 
their  posts  under  the  new  premier.*  E.  M.  Lloyd. 


Le  Grand-DucM  de  Berg.     By   Charles    Schmidt.     (Paris :    Alcan. 

1905.) 
La  B&forme  de  V  Universite  ImpSriale  en  1811.    By  Charles  Schmidt. 

(Paris:  Alcan.     1905). 

M.  Charles  Schmidt  has  written  the  most  complete  account  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Berg  which  has  yet  appeared.  He  has  not  only  made 
excellent  use  of  the  great  mass  of  unpublished  material  lying  in  the 
Archives  Nationales  at  Paris,  a  task  which  his  official  connexion  with  that 
institution  must  have  facilitated,  but  he  has  been  to  Diisseldorf,  to  Miinster, 
to  Wiesbaden,  has  had  acccess  to  the  private  papers  of  Count  Roederer, 
Count  Lemarois,  and  M.  Heron  de  Villefosse  (the  descendant  of  the 
well-known  mining  engineer  who  was  sent  to  organise  the  grand  ducal 
mines  in  1808),  not  to  speak  of  the  papers  of  General  Damas,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Berg  contingent,  which  are  in  the  Archives  Historiques 
of  the  ministry  of  war.  Much  as  he  has  gathered,  he  has  not  been 
without  disappointments.  Inquiries  at  Naples  revealed  no  trace  of  the 
papers  of  Agar,  who,  as  Murat's  right-hand  man,  was  entrusted  with 
the  early  organisation  of  the  grand  duchy.  The  private  archives  of  the 
Simeon  and  Bassano  families  proved  to  be  equally  lacking  in  relevant 
matter  ;  and  little  was  to  be  gleaned  at  Berlin.  Students  of  the  period 
will,  however,  be  grateful  to  M.  Schmidt  for  his  negative  as  well  as 
for  his  positive  results.  A  full  bibliography,  containing  references  to 
one  or  two  rare  little  treatises,  and  an  excellent  map  composed  by  Heron 
de  Villefosse  add  to  the  value  of  a  volume  which  will  take  rank  as  a 
solid  contribution  to  Napoleonic  history. 

While  reserving  judgment  as  to  the  general  influence  of  the 
continental  blockade  upon  Europe  M.  Schmidt  is  rightly  of  opinion  that 
the  economic  policy  of  the  empire  was  fatal  to  the  interests  of  so  highly 
developed  an  industrial  region  as  was  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg.  Here 
was  a  district  living  on  manufactures  for  export,  yet  excluded  from  the 
French,  English,  and  Italian  markets.  If  the  Rhine  had  not  been  made 
the  economic  frontier  of  France,  if  the  grand  duchy  had  been  incorporated 
in  the  empire,  the  manufacturers  of  Elberfeld,  Remscheid,  or  Solingen 
might  have  found  adequate  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  over- sea 
trade.  When  they  were  confronted  with  the  French  tariff  of  80  April 
1806,  a  tariff  expressly  devised  to  protect  French  industry  against  foreign 
competition,  the  manufacturers  of  the  grand  duchy  petitioned  for  a 
special  treaty  of  commerce  with  France.  Every  Frenchman  who  was  well 
versed  in  Berg  affairs  saw  the  justice  and  expediency  of  concession. 
Murat  pressed  the  complaints  of  his  subjects  on  the  home  government. 
On  three  separate  occasions  Roederer  advocated  a  lowering  of  the  tariff. 
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The  letters  of  Beugnot,  the  imperial  commissioner,  are  full  of  warning. 
A  deputation  from  the  Berg  manufacturers  came  to  Paris  in  June  1811, 
and  expounded  the  distress  of  the  local  industry.  But  the  interests 
of  manufacturers  in  France  and  in  the  German  departments  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  allowed  to  outweigh  the  repeated  represen- 
tations of  the  men  who  were  closely  associated  with  the  government  of 
the  grand  duchy  and  anxious  to  avert  its  economic  ruin  ;  and  while  the 
contingents  of  Berg  were  incorporated  in  the  imperial  army,  and  swept 
off  to  perish  in  distant  lands,  manufacturer  after  manufacturer  was 
forced  to  cross  the  Rhine  or  to  shut  up  his  factory  and  dismiss  his 
hands. 

The  grand  duchy  of  Berg,  unlike  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  never 
received  a  regular  constitution ;  but  the  civil  code  and  the  French 
judicial  administration  were  introduced,  and  survived  in  Berg  itself, 
though  not  in  the  other  parts  of  the  grand  duchy  after  the  fall  of  the 
empire.  M.  Schmidt  has  fully  realised  the  difficulty  of  determining 
the  precise  degree  of  influence  exerted  by  the  French  legal  and  adminis- 
trative system  in  this  composite  German  region,  and  he  has  been 
careful  to  avoid  overstatement.  His  close  study  of  the  archives  has 
shown  him  that  there  is  often  a  considerable  hiatus  between  the  text  of  a 
law  and  the  manner  of  its  execution,  and  he  is  therefore  disposed  to  take 
a  modest  and  reasonable  view  of  the  actual  measure  of  French  achieve- 
ment. On  the  other  hand  he  has  a  firm  grasp  of  the  essential 
differences  between  the  French  administrative  system  and  the  German 
system  which  it  displaced.  Here,  for  instance,  is  an  admirable  passage 
illustrating  both  qualities  : — 

II  est  vrai  que  la  reforme  etait  beaucoup  plus  radicale  qu'on  ne  le  croit  ib 
I'ordinaire :  ces  communes,  avant  le  regime  fran^ais,  jouissaient,  au  moins  en 
matiere  d'impots,  d'une  certaine  autonom^ie ;  tout  k  coup  elles  etaient  devenues 
sujettes,  elles  etaient  descendues  au  dernier  degre  administratif,  elles  avaient 
ete  mises  en  tutelle.  Autrefois,  maitresses  de  leur  fortune,  elles  g^raient  k  leur 
gre  leurs  finances,  ne  donnant  au  prince  que  le  surplus  de  leurs  revenus  et 
gardant  pour  elles  tout  le  reste  ;  sous  le  regime  nouveau,  au  contraire,  ober^es 
par  d'incessantes  requisitions  militaires,  obligees  de  subvenir  regulierement  aux 
depenses  de  I'etat,  tenues  d'acquitter  des  frais  d'administration  et  de  police 
qa' elles  n'avaient  jamais  connus,  toutes  les  communes  etaient  en  deficit. 
Des  instructions  avaient  ete  adressees  aux  maires,  destinees  k  leur  apprendre 
comment  se  dresse  un  budget,  d,  leur  poser  comme  principe  que  jamais  lep 
depenses  ne  devraient  depasser  les  recettes ;  les  decrets  avaient  ^te  rendus  qui 
enlevaient  aux  prefets  le  contr61e  des  finances  communales,  qu'ils  n'exer9aient 
pas,  et  le  donnaient  au  conseil  d'etat :  tout  fut  inutile,  toutes  les  mesures 
furent  illusoires.  Le  conseil  d'etat  ne  comprit  pas  I'importance  d'une  bonne 
gestion  des  finances  communales;  il  examina  mal  ou  trop  lentement  les 
budgets  qui  lui  etaient  soumis ;  on  allait  decider  que  les  budgets  au-dessus  de 
10,000  francs  seraient  revus  ^  Paris  quand  la  debacle  vint  empecher  toute 
reforme. 

The  second  and  smaller  thesis  submitted  by  M.  Schmidt  for  his 
doctor's  degree  was  suggested  by  the  chance  discovery,  in  the  police 
papers  of  the  Archives  Nationales,  of  a  number  of  reports  sent  in  by  the 
prefects  in  answer  to  two  circulars  issued  by  Savary  (July,  September 
1810),  demanding  information    as   to   the  working  of  the  educational 
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system  during  the  two  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the 
Imperial  University.  Further  research  revealed  subsequent  inquiries 
and  subsequent  reports,  and  suggested  to  M.  Schmidt  two  conclusions  : 
first,  that  these  inquiries  were  prompted  by  the  competition  of  the  free 
schools,  and  especially  of  the  small  seminaries,  with  the  state  schools 
or  lycees  ;  and  second,  that  the  result  of  these  inquiries  was  so  disquiet- 
ing to  the  emperor  as  to  produce  the  severe  decree  of  15  Nov.  1811, 
which  prohibited  church  schools  in  the  country  districts,  and  declared 
that  there  should  be  only  one  church  school  for  every  department.  This 
decree  was,  however,  never  rigorously  executed,  owing  to  the  passive 
resistance  of  the  university,  which,  as  Eendu  pointed  out  in  1819,  was 
far  more  clerical  in  its  sympathies,  or  at  least  far  more  tolerant  to 
clericaUsm,  than  its  adversaries  pretended.  M.  Schmidt's  researches 
certainly  tend  to  establish  the  proposition  that  clerical  education  was 
both  more  prosperous  and  more  active  in  the  later  years  of  the  empire 
than  has  generally  been  supposed.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher. 

Vie  Geschichtsauffassung  Heinrich  Ludens  im  Lichte  der  gleichzeitigen 
geschichtsphilosophischen  Stromungen.  Von  Franz  Herrmann. 
(Gotha:  Perthes.     1904.) 

This  monograph  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  sketch  of  Wegelin  which  we 
noticed  last  year.^  Each  belongs  to  a  series  of  studies  intended  to  bring 
out  clearly  the  relations  of  certain  typical  historians  to  the  philosophical 
atmosphere  in  which  they  lived.  Though  one  series  belongs  to  Leipzig 
and  the  other  to  Gotha,  the  name  of  Karl  Lamprecht  appears  as  part  or 
sole  editor  in  the  two  cases  respectively. 

Heinrich  Luden,  who  taught  at  Jena  and  afterwards  at  Berlin  in  the 
early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  taken  as  a  type  of  'absolute 
subjectivism.'  Two  introductory  chapters  are  devoted  to  two  previous 
schools  or  tendencies  of  thought,  the  *  individualistic -rationalistic  '  and 
the  *  classical-subjective.'  The  former  is  represented  by  Christian 
Wolff,  Spittler,  Schlozer,  and  others,  with  whom  history  became  an 
empirical  science,  independent  of  jurisprudence  and  theology,  but  sub- 
ordinated to  considerations  of  practical  utility.  This  school  is  found  to 
be  meritorious  in  leading  to  the  exploration  of  archives  and  investigation 
of  sources,  but  wanting  in  any  idea  of  social  development.  The  latter 
(classical-subjective),  represented  on  the  historical  side  chiefly  by  Herder, 
may  have  the  credit  of  grasping  and  setting  forth  the  principles  of 
unity  and  development.  With  the  third  chapter  we  come  to  the  *  absolute- 
subjective  '  school,  the  principles  of  which  are,  on  the  philosophic  side, 
enunciated  by  Schelling,  on  the  historical  by  Luden.  It  appears  that 
Luden  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  philosophical  ideas  of  Schelling, 
though  it  would  be  hard  to  see  any  promise  for  the  historian  proper  in 
the  conception  of  the  absolute  as  *  pure  and  undisturbed  identity '  or  in 
the  origin  of  the  visible  world  by  a  violent  breaking  away  from  the 
absolute.  Schelling's  division  of  human  history  into  three  periods, 
those  of  Fate,  Nature,  and  Providence  respectively — the  second  including 
the  period  of  the  Roman  republic — seems  sufficiently  removed  from 
actuality  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  though  fact  it  is,  that  the  meta- 
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physical  atmosphere  of  Schelling's  school  was  found  inspiring  to  a 
genuine  historian  like  Luden.  But  Luden  revolted  against  the  Spielen 
mit  allgemeinen  Ideen  ilher  Gott  tend  Welt  and  die  game  nebelnde 
und  schtvebelnde  Ideenklingelei,  and  while  he  derived  his  inspiration  as 
historian  and  teacher  of  history  from  the  idealism  of  his  school  and  from 
their  conception  of  history  as  a  significant  whole,  he  insisted  on  the  duty 
of  patient  sifting  of  evidence,  while  above  all  things  he  denounced  the 
tendency  to  hasty  conclusions  and  partial  judgments.  He  complained  of 
the  criticism  of  Niebuhr  as  lacking  in  breadth  and  as  not  sufficiently 
considering  the  differences  between  different  periods.  Luden's  history 
of  the  German  people  was  written  more  from  patriotic  than  from  purely 
scientific  motives,  but  in  his  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  he  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  to  hit  the  mean  between  the  conceptions  of 
these  times  as  utter  darkness  and  as  the  golden  age.  Many  of  the 
sentences  culled  from  his  works  show  strong  sense  as  well  as  compre- 
hensive views.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  writer  who  was  bound  to  be 
superseded  in  a  short  time,  because  he  embodied  the  thoughts  of  one 
school  and  one  phase  of  intellectual  development.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  rendered  good  service  in  his  day  to  the  development  of 
historical  study,  and  Dr.  Herrmann  has  done  well  in  illustrating 
through  him  the  influence  of  philosophy  on  history  at  a  critical  period 
of  intellectual  progress.  Alice  Gardner. 

In  his  Etudes  iconomiques  sur  VAntiquitd  (Paris :  Hachette,  1905) 
M.  Paul  Guiraud  has  reprinted  seven  articles  on  economic  questions  in 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  introductory  essay  deals  with  the  intimate  con- 
nexion, acknowledged  by  many  ancient  writers,  between  economics  and 
politics,  and  the  extent  to  which  commerce,  the  use  of  capital,  and  the 
love  of  speculation  were  developed  in  the  ancient  world.  *  The  Greeks 
would  not  have  spread  their  language  and  their  culture  in  the  East  if 
they  had  not  possessed  the  genius  for  commerce,  and  the  Romans  would 
not  have  conquered  the  world  if  they  had  not  been  eager  for  gain.'  Other 
essays  deal  with  the  taxation  of  capital  at  Athens  and  at  Rome,  the 
problem  of  population  in  Greece,  the  career  of  the  Roman  financier 
C.  Rabirius  Postumus,  and  the  causes  and  results  of  Roman  imperialism. 
The  most  noteworthy  essay  deals  with  the  labour  question  in  Greece  and 
its  relation  to  political  conditions.  The  economic  decline  of  Greece  is 
traced  ultimately  to  the  bad  organisation  which  left  labour  to  foreigners 
and  slaves,  while  the  state  claimed  to  absorb  the  activity  of  the  citizens. 
This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  causes  of  the  economic  decline  of  Greece, 
but  the  case  of  Athens  shows  concurrent  causes,  such  as  short-sightedness 
in  the  consumption  of  mineral  wealth  and  the  misuse  of  capital  for  the 
erection  of  unproductive  public  works.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  city 
states  of  Greece  proper  were  superseded,  from  the  economic  point  of  view, 
by  the  large  towns  of  the  Hellenistic  period,  where  commerce  and  industry 
were  not  held  to  be  derogatory  to  the  free  citizen.  The  essay  on  Roman 
imperialism  contains  some  suggestive  comparisons — e.g.  between  Spain 
in  the  ancient  world  and  California  or  the  Transvaal  in  modern  times, 
and  between  the  army  of  the  later  Republic  and  the  English  army  of 
to-day.     M.  Guiraud  makes  no  pretension  to  originality  of  treatment,  but 
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his  essays  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  showing  how  indelible  a  mark 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  have  left  on  the  industrial  and  commercial  life 
of  the  modern  world.  C.  A.  J.  S. 

No  one,  perhaps,  has  done  more  than  Dr.  J.  P.  Mahaffy  in  bridging 
the  chasm  between  special  research  and  the  general  public,  in  bringing 
the  study  of  antiquity  into  connexion  with  wide  human  interests ;  and 
it  would  be  ungracious  of  the  learned  world  to  grudge  a  larger  circle 
some  part  of  his  time,  and  not  rather  admire  his  singular  gift  for  popular 
exposition.  In  the  five  lectures,  delivered  before  an  American  audience, 
on  The  Progress  of  Hellenism  in  Alexander's  Empire  (London :  Fisher 
Unwin,  1906),  Dr.  Mahaffy  gives  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and  expansion  of 
the  Macedonian  power  and  the  salient  features  of  the  Hellenistic  age,  in 
his  well-known  lively  manner,  and  with  such  running  comments  as  are 
most  calculated  to  make  it  close  and  living  to  the  ordinary  man  of  to-day. 
The  title  of  the  book  might  possibly  raise  a  hope  that  we  had  before  us 
researches  into  the  really  obscure  questions,  where  and  how  far  Greek 
culture  penetrated  the  alien  world  conquered  by  Alexander.  We  may 
say  at  once  that  such  research  lay  outside  the  scope  proposed.  Dr. 
Mahaffy  confines  himself  here  to  facts  that  lie  along  the  high  road. 
Treatment  so  summary  as  the  circumstances  demand  necessarily  gives 
here  and  there  a  certain  indistinctness  of  focus.  This  is  mainly  so  in 
references  to  the  contemporary  Judaism.  The  Sadducees,  the  '  people  of 
dry  Mosaic  orthodoxy,'  are  hardly  seen  distinct  from  the  pre-Maccabean 
Hellenists  of  whom  anything  but  Mosaic  orthodoxy  can  be  predicated. 
The  statement,  again,  that  seems  to  identify  the  party  of  Herod  with  the 
Sadducees  might  be  thought  to  need  reconsideration  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  old  high-priestly  aristocracy  were  Herod's  bitterest  foes,  whilst 
the  two  most  prominent  Pharisaic  doctors  of  the  day  found  acceptance 
at  his  court.  Such  occasional  indistinctness  does  not,  however,  detract 
appreciably  from  the  general  luminousness  of  the  picture,  from  the 
inspiriting  verve  and  freshness  which  we  learnt  long  ago  to  associate 
with  Dr.  Mahaffy's  utterances  and  which  show  no  signs  of  failing. 

E.  B. 

Mr.  L.  PuUan's  book  on  The  Church  of  the  Fathers,  being  an  outline  of 
the  history  of  the  church  from  a.d.  98  to  461  (London  :  Rivington,  1904), 
is  written  for  ecclesiastical  students  and  derived  almost  entirely  from  eccle- 
siastical sources.  The  author  has  taken  pains  to  avail  himself  of  the  most 
recent  sources  of  information  (he  quotes  Professor  Bury's  recently  published 
papers  on  6t.  Patrick  in  this  Review) ;  he  endeavours  to  draw  to  scale  and 
to  trace  the  relations  of  political  to  ecclesiastical  events,  and  he  tries  to  group 
as  a  whole  the  character  and  the  systems  of  some  of  the  chief  leaders  in 
early  Christian  thought  and  policy.  But  the  principle  of  regarding  any 
movement  or  idea  as  a  '  perversion '  that  is  not  strictly  on  the  lines  of 
catholic  orthodoxy,  and  of  seeing  much  matter  for  congratulation  and 
very  little  for  regret  in  everything  done  or  left  undone  by  the  early 
champions  of  the  causes  that  ultimately  prevailed,  is  likely  to  deter  any 
readers  who  are  not  pretty  much  of  the  author's  own  way  of  thinking. 
This  fact  does  not  diminish  the  debt  of  those  who  are  not  so  deterred 
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for  the  conscientious  and  scholarly  labour  with  which  Mr.  PuUan  has 
brought  so  much  valuable  information  into  comparatively  brief  compass. 

A.  G. 

The  fourth  edition  of  Dr.  William  Cunningham's  Growth  of  British 
Industry  and  Commerce  during  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages  (Cambridge  : 
University  Press,  1905)  has  not  been  remodelled  in  the  way  in  which  the 
later  portion  of  his  work  has  been  (see  above,  p.  580).  It  is,  however,  more 
largely  revised  than  would  be  gathered  from  the  short  preface,  and  we  see 
throughout  that  recent  publications  have  been  turned  to  good  account. 
Of  its  great  and  permanent  value  it  is  unnecessary  at  this  date  to  speak, 

P. 

The  directors  of  the  Istituto  Storico  Italiano  have  begun  a  new 
section  of  the  Fojiti  per  la  Storia  d'  Italia,  which  is  to  contain  the 
charters  of  the  kings  of  Italy,  by  the  publication  of  I  Diplomi  di  Beren- 
gario  I,  edited  by  Signor  L.  Schiaparelli  (Rome,  1903).  Although  the 
learned  editor  is  unable  to  add  more  than  one  (no.  140)  to  the  number  of 
Berengar's  charters  already  in  print,  still  some  were  not  previously 
published  in  full,  and  many  were  not  edited  from  the  better  texts.  Nor 
will  the  advantage  of  having  the  entire  series  collected  in  a  single  volume 
be  underrated  by  those  who  know  in  how  widely  scattered  publications 
these  documents  are  to  be  found.  The  calendar  of  most  of  them  printed 
by  Diimmler  in  his  edition  of  the  Gesta  Berengarii  (Halle,  1871)  was 
a  pioneer  work  which  it  is  easy  to  see  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  to 
the  new  editor.  But,  with  this  guide  before  him,  he  has  produced  his 
texts  independently  and  considerably  increased  their  number.  The 
originals  of  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  them  are  preserved,  and  these 
he  has  himself  examined,  in  two  cases  (nos.  61,  89)  by  the  aid  of  photo- 
graphs :  the  palaeographical  remarks  prefixed  are  scholarly  and  adequate  ; 
we  note  specially  the  careful  study  which  he  has  made  of  the  handwrit- 
ing as  a  clue  to  date  and  to  the  personality  of  the  writer.  Where  copies 
exist  they  are  all  collated.  In  very  few  instances  (we  have  noted  nos. 
28,  32,  38,  64,  139)  the  editor  has  been  obliged,  in  default  of  manuscripts 
of  any  antiquity,  to  fall  back  on  modern  transcripts  or  printed  texts. 
Signor  Schiaparelli  has  paid  close  attention  to  the  diplomatic  history  of 
Berengar's  chancery  ;  and  from  the  style  and  formulae  of  the  documents 
elicits  skilfully  the  changes  made  by  successive  chancellors  and  their 
draughtsmen.  We  regret,  however,  that  in  a  number  of  critical  questions  he 
should  have  contented  himself  with  a  reference  to  a  dissertation  which  he 
published  in  the  twenty-third  volume  of  the  Bullettino  delV  Istituto  storico 
Italiano  (1902).  It  would  have  been  better,  we  think,  to  have  made  the 
edition  complete  by  itself,  and  at  least  to  have  summarised  the  arguments, 
for  instance,  in  support  of  a  correction  of  date  or  of  the  genuineness  of  a 
disputed  document.  Two  appendixes  contain  spurious  documents  (among 
which  no.  113  might  well  have  been  included)  and  a  description  of  those 
of  which  only  the  purport  is  recorded.  As  this  is  the  first  volume  of  a 
series  it  may  be  permitted  to  express  a  hope  that  in  future  volumes  the 
genuine  and  the  forged  documents  may  be  placed  (with  proper  marks  of 
distinction)  together  with  the  calendar  of  deperdita  in  a  single  chrono- 
logical and  numbered  series,  for  convenience  of  reference  and  for  esta- 
blishing the  ruler's  itinerary,  as  well  as  for  helping  in  the  analysis  of  the 
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diplomas  on  which  the  spurious  ones  are  modelled.  The  bibliographical 
citations  contained  in  this  edition  are  very  complete  and  the  indexes  are 
copious.  E.  L.  P. 

The  work  of  Senor  Don  Eduardo  Ibarra  y  Eodriguez  belongs  to  a  differ- 
ent country  and  to  a  century  later ;  but  the  charters,  as  distinguished 
from  the  chronicles,  of  Aragon  have  been  so  much  neglected  that  we  have 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  first  instalment  of  his  Coleccion  de  Docu- 
meyitos  para  el  Estudio  de  la  Historia  de  Aragon.  The  volume,  which  is 
printed  at  Saragossa  but  bears  no  date,  contains  Documentos  correspon- 
dientes  al  Beinado  de  Bamiro  J,  and  includes  private  as  well  as  public 
charters.  Of  the  150  documents  comprised  in  it  twenty  are  already 
known  from  other  sources,  and  fifteen  of  these  are  only  calendared ;  the 
remaining  135  are  printed  in  full.  Those  which  bear  dates  are  arranged 
chronologically;  the  undated  ones  are  placed  at  the  end  in  groups. 
While  the  editor  is  careful  to  give  references  to  his  sources,  and  makes 
useful  notes  on  questions  of  dating,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  hardly 
ever  tells  us  whether  a  particular  charter  is  an  original  or  not.  The 
printing  of  the  volume  also  leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  desired.  Q. 

M.  Jacques  de  Dampierre's  Essai  sur  les  sources  de  Vliistoire  des 
Antilles  Francaises,  1492-1664  (Paris  :  Picard,  1904),  belongs  to  the  series 
of  Memoires  et  documents  piublies  par  la  Societe  de  VEcole  des  CharteSy 
and  is  an  attempt  to  supply  what  the  author  tells  us  has  never  been 
seriously  attempted  before — a  careful  bibliography  of  the  subject.  Of 
all  the  domain  of  modern  history,  he  remarks,  the  history  of  the  French 
colonies  has  received  less  attention  from  the  serious  historian  than 
any  other,  and  indeed,  in  the  absence  of  the  necessary  preliminary  classi- 
fication of  the  material,  it  has  hardly  been  possible  to  write  their  history. 
M.  de  Dampierre  has  made  a  full  and  careful  list  of  the  principal 
works  bearing  on  his  subject  under  the  heads  of  sources  descriptives, 
including  cartography,  sources  narratives,  both  French  and  foreign, 
and  sources  diplomatiques,  under  which  heading  he  gives  an  account, 
not  only  of  the  public  records  published,  such  as  volumes  of  despatches 
or  of  legislation,  but  of  the  situation  of  the  unpublished  records.  Some 
of  these  latter  are  very  difficult  to  trace — for  instance,  those  of  the 
Compagnie  des  Isles,  which  seem  to  have  disappeared  bodily.  The 
bibliography  is  no  mere  catalogue,  for  it  is  accompanied  by  a  short  critical 
account,  nor  is  it  restricted  to  those  works  which  are  exclusively  con- 
cerned with  the  French  colonies,  for  the  general  histories  of  the  West 
Indies,  such  as  Bryan  Edwards  and  Martin  are  included,  and  even 
volumes  of  the  legislation  of  Barbados.  The  book  should  be  one  of  great 
value  to  any  one  investigating  the  subject  and  period  which  it  covers. 
It  may  be  added  that  there  is  a  large  collection  of  manuscripts  at 
the  British  Museum  relating  to  Venezuela.  These  are  not  referred 
to  by  M.  de  Dampierre,  but,  though  not  directly  concerned  with  the 
French  colonies,  they  contain  a  good  deal  of  matter  throwing  light 
on  the  early  history  of  the  West  Indies  generally,  and  incidentally  on 
that  of  French  commerce  and  colonisation  in  the  Antilles.  Eeference 
may  also  be  made  to  the  historical  matter  collected  by  both  the  British 
and  American  Governments  for  the  Venezuela  arbitration.  H.  L. 
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Mr.  Julian  Corbeit  has  edited  for  tlie  Navy  Records  Society  (1905)  a 
collection  of  Fightifig  Instructions,  1530-1816.  The  material  is  found 
partly  in  manuscripts,  such  as  the  earl  of  Dartmouth's  papers,  partly  in 
contemporary  printed  matter.  Mr.  Corbett's  preface  to  each  set  of  *  Instruc- 
tions '  enables  the  uninitiated  to  trace  the  development  of  naval  tactics 
from  the  days  when  Spanish  ideas  influenced  the  seamen  of  Henry  VIII. 
We  see  how  very  gradual  was  this  development.  Thus  in  1588  '  a  rudi- 
mentary form  of  line  ahead  was  carried  by  the  Elizabethans  .  .  .  rather 
instinctive  than  the  perfected  result  of  a  serious  attempt  to  work  out  a 
tactical  system ;  '  but  *  it  is  possible  that  in  the  years  which  elapsed  since 
the  Armada  campaign  the  seamen  had  been  giving  serious  attention  to 
a  tactical  system,'  of  which  the  result  is  seen  in  Ralegh's  instructions  of 
1617.  Again,  in  connexion  with  the  Dutch  wars  we  find  a  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  the  line  ahead  formation,  which  *  would  never  have  been  adopted 
as  a  standing  order  unless  there  had  been  some  previous  practice  in  the 
service  to  justify  it,'  and  which  was  not  borrowed  from  the  Dutch.  The 
aim  of  our  tacticians  as  against  both  Spaniard  and  Dutchman  was  *  the 
development  of  gun  power  as  opposed  to  boarding.'  Finally  we  come 
down  to  the  rival  systems  of  breaking  the  line  as  practised  by  Rodney  and 
Howe,  the  difficulty  being  to  understand  which  system  is  meant  when 
the  same  words  are  used,  so  that  the  landsman  has  some  idea  of  the  value 
of  Nelson's  oral  and  personal  instructions  to  his  captains  when  the  printed 
matter  is  so  vague.  J.  E.  M. 

The  Narratives  of  the  Career  of  Hernajido  de  Soto,  edited,  with  an 
introduction,  by  Professor  Edward  Gaylord  Bourne  (2  vols.),  and  the 
History  of  the  Expedition  tinder  the  Command  of  Captains  Lewis  and 
Clark,  with  an  account  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  by  Professor  John 
Bach  McMaster,  and  notes  upon  the  route  (3  vols.  London  :  Nutt,  1905), 
are  produced  in  uniform  style,  and  are  labelled  *  Great  American  Ex- 
plorers.' Although  this  is  not  definitely  stated  in  the  works  themselves, 
both  appear  to  have  been  previously  brought  out  by  American  publishers, 
the  former  apparently  belonging  to  a  collection  entitled  the  *  Trailmakers,' 
the  latter  forming  one  of  a  series  of  standard  works  known  as  the 
*  Commonwealth  Library.'  It  does  not  appear  by  what  other  works  of 
the  kind  Mr.  Nutt's  series  will  be  continued,  but  in  any  case  he  will  have 
done  a  service  to  geographical  students  by  supplying,  in  cheap  and  handy 
form,  authoritative  versions  of  famous  expeditions  the  literature  of 
which  has  become  more  or  less  difficult  of  access.  The  former  of  the  two 
works  is  more  than  a  mere  reprint ;  it  comes  nearer  than  any  previously 
published  book  to  furnishing  a  complete  collection  of  *  sources '  for  the 
first  great  expedition  into  the  Southern  United  States.  In  1851,  when 
some  of  these  sources  were  edited  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  by  Mr. 
W.  B.  Rye,  the  material  was  not  so  extensive  as  it  has  since  become. 
A  brief  but  clear  sketch  of  the  existing  material  and  of  previous 
writings  on  Soto  is  supplied  in  Professor  Bourne's  introduction. 
To  the  narratives  of  the  *  Gentleman  of  Elvas '  (first  translated  and 
published  by  Hakluyt)  and  of  the  factor  Biedma  (brought  to  light 
by  the  French  historian  Ternaux-Compans),  both  of  which  were  given 
to  the  public  by  Mr.  Rye,  there  has  since  been  added  an  equally  valuable 
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first-hand  authority  in  the  form  of  Oviedo's  long  unpublished  narrative, 
based  on  the  diary  of  Soto's  private  secretary,  Ranjel.  This  has  been 
translated  into  English  for  the  first  time  by  Professor  Bourne,  who  for 
the  two  other  narratives  makes  use  of  the  careful  translation  by  Bucking- 
ham Smith.  The  student  can  thus  piece  together  for  himself  practically 
all  the  trustworthy  information  that  exists  about  the  expedition.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  regretted  that  the  editor,  who  here  and  there  elucidate;s  the 
text  by  footnotes,  has  not  discussed  more  fully  the  disputed  questions 
affecting  the  route.  The  three  volumes  devoted  to  Lewis  and  Clark's 
great  expedition  up  the  Missouri  and  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  supply 
in  a  convenient  form  the  well-known  narrative  of  the  expedition  put 
together  by  Biddle  and  published  in  1814,  but  the  number  of  other  issues 
which  have  lately  appeared  in  the  United  States  rendered  this  less 
distinctly  needed.  In  1893  Professor  Elliot  Coues  brought  out  his 
edition  and  commentary  (now,  it  is  true,  out  of  print) ;  in  1902  an 
excellent  popular  reprint  of  the  Biddle  narrative  was  issued  by 
McClurg  &  Co.  of  Chicago  ;  in  1904  the  journal  kept  by  Sergeant  Gass 
during  the  expedition  was  reprinted  by  the  same  firm  (both  these  under 
the  editorship  of  Dr.  J.  K.  Hosmer)  ;  and  only  in  the  present  year  the 
whole  of  the  original  material  (drawn  upon  by  Biddle)  has  for  the  first 
time  been  printed  in  full.  This  last,  however,  appeals  only  to  special 
students.  The  present  issue  contains  reproductions  of  the  original 
maps  and  illustrations,  and  an  introduction  by  Professor  McMaster  on 
the  Louisiana  purchase,  the  connexion  of  this  with  the  journey  of  Lewis 
and  Clark  being,  however,  left  to  the  reader  to  supply.  It  should  be 
remarked  that,  though  that  purchase  no  doubt  increased  the  interest  and 
importance  of  the  expedition,  it  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  its  incep- 
tion, the  preparations  being  already  in  a  forward  state  at  the  date  of  the 
treaty  (April  1803)  by  which  the  cession  by  France  was  provided  for. 

E.  H. 

M.  Ernest  Gossart  is  already  known  in  this  country  by  his  studies  on 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Charles  V,  in  which  he  has  traced  the  increas- 
ingly Spanish  tendencies  of  that  monarch's  policy.  In  his  essay  on 
L' Etablissement  du  Regime  Espagnol  dans  les  Pays-Bds  et  Vlnsurrec- 
tio7i  (Bruxelles  :  Lamertin,  1905)  he  pursues  the  same  line  of  inquiry 
into  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  Spanish  rule  in  the  Netherlands  was 
admittedly  carried  on  in  the  interests  of  Spain  and  not  of  the  Netherlands. 
Charles  V  regarded  the  Low  Countries  in  his  later  years  as  un  houclier 
qui  lui  permettait  de  recevoir  les  coups  de  V Angleterrey  de  VAllemagne 
et  de  la  France  loin  de  la  tete  de  la  monarchic.  It  was  his  hold  on  the 
Netherlands  which  permitted  Philip  II  to  intervene  in  the  wars  of 
religion  in  France  and  to  foster  plots  against  Elizabeth ;  and  in  the 
seventeenth  century  a  Castilian  writer  described  the  Netherlands  as  the 
base  upon  which  the  Spanish  Atlas  rested.  Hence  their  retention  was 
of  supreme  importance  to  the  Hapsburg  kings  of  Spain ;  and  this  neces- 
sity, rather  than  religious  zeal,  was,  according  to  M.  Gossart,  the  cause 
of  the  rigorous  suppression  of  provincial  liberties  pursued  by  Philip  II. 

L'histoire  de  la  domination  espagnole  dans  les  Pays-Bas  n'est  done  pas 
seulement  l'histoire  dii  conflit  entre  le  fanatisme,  d'une  part,  et  la  tolerance 
religieuse  de  I'autre;  c'est  ceUe  des  efforts  soiitenus  par  le  fils  de  Charles-Quint 
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afin  de  retenir  sous  le  joug  un  pays  qui  lui  servait  de  point  d'appui  aussi  bien 
pour  remplir  son  role  de  chef  de  la  famille  de  Habsbourg  que  pour  s'acquitter  de 
sa  mission  de  champion  du  catholicisme  (p.  xi). 

As  a  patriotic  Belgian  M.  Gossart  detests  this  policy  of  using  his 
country  as  a  tool ;  and  his  indictment  of  Spanish  methods  is  as  fierce  as 
anything  ever  written  by  Motley  or  Froude.  All  the  Hapsburgs  come  in 
for  castigation  ;  even  Maximilian  II  is  a  prince  faible  et  vacillant,  who, 
favorable  a  la  Befonne,  ne  cessa  de  vouloir  passer  pour  catholique 
(pp.  143,  146) — as  if  there  were  anything  necessarily  inconsistent  or  dis- 
graceful in  attempting  to  be  a  reforming  catholic.  M.  Gossart  is  well 
read  in  the  sources  of  sixteenth -century  history,  but  his  text  hardly  bears 
out  the  promise  of  his  introduction.  His  book  consists  of  a  series  of 
readable  essays,  but  they  do  not  add  much  to  what  is  contained,  for 
example,  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Cambridge  Modern  History.  That  is  to  say, 
M.  Gossart  makes  good  use  of  the  most  recent  researches  of  others  ;  his 
book  is  useful,  though  not  particularly  solid,  and  marred  by  some  strange 
blunders.  It  is  incorrect  to  represent  Maximilian  II  as  urging  Philip  II 
to  govern  his  subjects  dans  V esprit  de  la  confession  [?  paix]  d'Augsbourg 
(p.  122),  to  speak  of  Wilhelm  von  Grumbach  in  1568  seeking  the  aid 
of  Vancien  electeur  de  Saxe^  Jean-Fred6ric  (p.  129),  and  to  make  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  appeal  in  1570  de  sa  prison  de  Lochleven  (p.  175). 

A.  F.  P. 

The  Letters  of  Dorothy  Wadham,  1609-1618,  have  been  collected 
and  edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Gardiner  (London  :  Frowde,  1904).  Many 
of  them  are  quoted  in  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson's  Wadham  College,  but  they  are 
of  sufficient  interest  to  deserve  separate  publication  quite  apart  from 
their  value  as  materials  for  the  history  of  a  single  coUege.  It  is  curious 
to  note  the  dictatorial  manner  in  which  the  foundress  orders  the  fellows  of 
'  my  college '  to  do  her  will.  '  I  do  decree  and  ordayne,'  says  one  letter, 
'  that  you  imediatly  chuse  and  admitt  without  delay  or  contradiction  '  five 
candidates  for  scholarships  enumerated.  In  the  same  way  she  censures 
the  fellows  for  departing  from  the  statutes,  or  grants  dispensations  from 
them  according  to  her  pleasure.  She  amends  the  statutes  when  they 
seem  to  require  it,  and  while  humbly  expressing  her  inexperience  in  words 
rules  the  little  society  with  a  firm  hand.     She  also  nominates  the  wardens. 

*  My  good  Companye,'  begins  her  letter  on  the  death  of  the  second  warden, 

*  I  cannot  chuse  but  joyne  with  you  in  sorrow  for  the  losse  of  so  worthye 
a  Warden,  in  whom  my  harte  was  well  setled,  but  seeinge  the  pleasure  of 
Thalmighty  is  soe,  his  will  be  donn.'  Accordingly  she  requires  them  by 
a  schedule  under  her  hand  and  seal  *  upon  sight  thereof  without  delay  * 
to  admit  the  man  she  has  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Altogether  the 
letters  give  a  remarkable  picture  of  the  infancy  of  a  new  foundation,  and 
they  are  well  edited  by  Mr.  Gardiner.  C.  H.  F. 

The  Adventures  of  King  James  II  of  England,  by  the  author  of 
A  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  (London  :  Longmans,  1904),  is  a  pleasantly 
written  life  of  King  James,  intended  for  the  general  reader  and  possessing 
no  historical  value.  The  author  seeks  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the 
king  from  the  charges  Macaulay  brings  against  it,  but  with  no  great 
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success.  For  instance,  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  the  king  of  a  share  in 
the  responsibility  for  the  cruelties  which  disgraced  the  suppression  of 
Monmouth's  rising  (p.  322).  On  this  point  the  argument  of  Mr.  H.  B. 
Irving  in  his  Life  of  Judge  Jeffreys  (p.  306)  is  not  easy  to  refute  ;  and  it 
is  curious  that  the  king's  defender,  who  cites  Ailesbury's  Memoirs  on 
many  other  points,  omits  to  notice  their  evidence  on  this.  The  author's 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  his  subject  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  In 
estimating  the  work  of  James  as  lord  high  admiral  he  should  have 
referred  either  to  Dr.  Tanner's  articles  on  the  administration  of  the  navy 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  printed  in  this  Eeview  (vols.  xii.  xiii.),  or 
to  the  introduction  to  the  same  writer's  Calendar  of  the  Pepysian  MSS, 
In  the  same  way,  when  the  contest  between  James  and  Magdalen  College 
is  discussed,  the  volume  published  by  Dr.  Bloxam  in  1886  for  the  Oxford 
Historical  Society  should  not  have  been  overlooked.  As  to  the  date  of  the 
duke's  marriage  with  Anne  Hyde,  discussed  on  p.  123,  the  depositions  on 
the  subject,  printed  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Fairfax  Correspondence  (p.  269), 
supply  conclusive  proof.  There  are  also  many  letters  of  James  in  print  with 
which  the  author  seems  to  be  unacquainted.  Some  may  be  found  in  vol.  v. 
of  the  second  series  of  Groen  van  Prinsterer's  Archives  de  la  Maison 
d' Orange-Nassau f  others  amongst  the  Dartmouth  papers  in  the  Beports 
of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission^  and  a  third  collection  is 
calendared  in  the  report  on  the  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Savile  Foljambe. 

C.  H.  F. 

The  Privatbriefe  Kaiser  Leopold  I.  an  den  Grafen  F.  E.  Pottingy 
1662-1673,  which  have  been  published  by  A.  F.  Pribram  and  M.  L.  von 
Pragenau  (Vienna  :  Gerold,  1904)  in  the  Oesterreichische  Geschichts- 
quelleiiy  second  series,  vols.  Ivi.  Ivii.,  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the 
policy  and  character  of  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  Many  of  the  most 
important  passages  have  already  been  extracted  by  Pribram  in  his  work 
on  Lisola,  but  the  whole  of  the  letters  deserved  publication  as  being 
invaluable  material  for  any  estimate  of  the  emperor.  Potting  was 
Leopold's  representative  at  the  court  of  Spain  from  1663,  and  though  hia 
master's  letters  are  naturally  most  concerned  with  the  relations  of  Austria 
and  Spaii),  they  incidentally  throw  some  light  on  those  with  Charles  II 
of  England.  Lord  Sandwich's  embassy  to  Madrid  and  Lord  Carlingford'a 
to  Vienna  in  1666  are  both  elucidated,  and  still  more  Guasconi's  mission 
to  Vienna  in  1672  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  the  duke  of  York  and 
the  archduchess  Claudia  Felicitas.  Unluckily  they  do  not  cover  the 
later  period  of  Charles  II's  reign,  when  the  relations  of  the  two  powers 
were  closer.  C.  H.  F. 

M.  C.  Perroud  has  followed  up  his  elaborate  edition  of  Madame 
Roland's  letters  by  an  equally  elaborate  edition  of  the  Memoires 
(2  vols.  Paris:  Plon,  1905).  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  print  the  disgusting  passages  in  the  private 
memoirs,  since  by  so  doing  he  has  rendered  his  otherwise  admirable 
edition  unfit  for  educational  use.  With  this  reserve  M.  Perroud's  work 
merits  high  praise.  The  first  volume  is  prefaced  by  a  biographical 
sketch,  and  by  a  critical  study  of  the  manuscripts,  executed  with 
M.  Perroud's  well-known  care.     Lavish  notes  and  appendices  accompany 
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or  follow  the  main  body  of  the  text,  which  comprises  not  only  the  private 
and  historical  memoirs  but  also  the  letters  written  from  prison.  In 
a  word,  M.  Perroud  has  supplied  all  the  apparatus  required  for  the 
scientific  study  of  Madame  Roland's  writings.  H.  A.  L,  F. 

Professor  A.  V.  Dicey's  Lectures  on  the  Belation  hetiueen  Lato  and 
Public  Opinion  in  E7igland  diiring  the  Nineteenth  Century  (London : 
Macmillan,  1905)  contain  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  forces  which  have 
promoted  the  course  of  our  modern  legislation  and  a  penetrating  analysis 
of  the  counter-currents  and  cross-currents  of  opinion  which  have  delayed 
or  diverted  it.  Nowhere  shall  we  find  a  better  statement  in  brief  of  the 
place  occupied  by  Bentham  in  the  formation  of  legislative  opinion  (pp. 
125-209),  or  a  more  lucid  account  of  the  change  from  individualism  to 
what,  as  a  convenient  descriptive  term,  Mr.  Dicey  calls  collectivism  in 
the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  interesting  to  be  reminded 
that  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  disciple  of  the  purest  school  of  individualism, 
was  himself  representative  of  this  transition  (pp.  424-30).  The  author 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  utilitarian  reformers  proceeded  on 
definite  principles  clearly  thought  out,  while  their  successors  have  worked 
more  or  less  from  hand  to  mouth.  The  book  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  public  opinion,  but  to  treat  it  fully  would  lead  us  into 
the  discussion  of  matters  of  law  and  still  more  of  politics,  which  lie  out- 
side the  sphere  of  this  Eeview.  The  discerning  reader  will  not  neglect 
the  footnotes.  R. 

Notes  and  Beminiscences  of  a  Staff  Officer,  by  Basil  Jackson 
(London  :  Murray,  1903),  had  been  previously  printed  for  private  circula- 
tion in  1877.  The  author  served  in  the  Waterloo  campaign  and  was 
afterwards  at  St.  Helena.  Dr.  Holland  Rose  has  made  use  of  his 
note^  in  his  Life  of  Napoleon.  The  most  important  are  those  which 
relate  to  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgians  at  Waterloo,  the 
exhaustion  of  the  alUes  and  their  difficulty  in  moving  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th,  and  Jackson's  own  examination  and  report  upon  the  roads 
between  Brussels  and  the  frontier,  which  report  was  transmitted  to 
Gneisenau  and  may  have  influenced  him  in  his  decision  to  fall  back  from 
Ligny  to  Wavre.  The  description  of  Napoleon's  entourage  in  exile  is 
interesting,  and  the  defence  of  Hudson  Lowe's  reputation  by  an  officer 
who  was  on  the  spot  is  particularly  valuable.  J.  E.  M. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Turner,  who  has  been  intimate  with  most  of  the  lead- 
ing politicians  of  Victoria  [during  the  last  thirty  years,  has  devoted 
two  goodly  volumes  to  A  History  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria  from  its 
Discovery  to  its  Absorption  into  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
(London :  Longmans,  1904).  Mr.  Turner  is  more  at  home  in  dealing 
with  politicians  than  with  the  natural  features  of  the  country,  so 
that,  while  the  early  history  can  be  perhaps  read  with  more  profit  else- 
where, the  political  story  from  1850  downwards  is  told  with  great 
trenchancy  and  knowledge.  Mr.  Turner  holds  strong  opinions,  and  makes 
no  secret  of  them,  and  his  pen  is  not  seldom  dipped  in  gall.  He  seems 
9k  little  hard  on  Sir  Charles  Hotham :  *  He  b^^d  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
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duke  of  Wellington,  who,  when  approached  on  the  subject  of  a  con- 
stitution for  Malta,  scornfully  replied  that  he  would  as  soon  recommend 
election  in  an  army  or  a  parliament  on  board  ship.'  Considering  that 
Hotham  expressly  approved  of  responsible  government  on  the  ground 
that  under  it  *  the  popular  anger  was  directed  not  against  the  connexion 
with  the  old  country,  or  against  the  governor,  but  against  their  own 
chosen  government,'  this  criticism  is  hardly  fair.  Mr.  Turner,  however, 
can  do  justice  to  those  from  whose  opinions  he  differs,  as  is  witnessed  by 
his  very  subtle  appreciation  of  Mr.  Higinbotham,  'the  most  striking 
figure  in  Victorian  politics.'  The  main  interest  of  Australian  history  has 
hitherto  been  economic,  and  on  the  economic  questions  involved  Mr. 
Turner  speaks  with  authority,  though  as  a  Cato  against  the  gods  of 
democracy.  H.  E.  E. 

The  second  volume  of  Signor  G.  Loevinson's  Giusepjje  Garibaldi  e 
la  sua  legione  nello  Stato  Bomano,  1848-9  (Roma  :  Societa  editrice 
Dante  Alighieri,  s.a.\  follows  the  first  (see  ante,  vol.  xvii.  1902,  p.  615) 
at  a  reasonable  interval.  It  contains  a  mass  of  detail  extracted  from 
the  Archivio  di  Stato  at  Rome  as  to  the  composition,  administration, 
and  discipline  of  Garibaldi's  legion  in  1849,  and  throws  useful  light  on 
the  methods  of  the  great  Italian  leader.  S. 

A  History  of  Accounting  and  Accountants,  edited  and  partly  written 
by  Mr.  Richard  Brown  (Edinburgh  :  Jack,  1905),  is  a  large,  handsome 
volume,  the  production  of  which  has  evidently  been  a  labour  of  love. 
Perhaps  a  disproportionate  space  has  in  consequence  been  assigned  to 
the  esoteric  affairs  of  the  Scottish  Chartered  Accountants,  and  the  full 
report  contained  in  an  appendix  of  the  speeches  at  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Society  of  Accountants,  which  was  celebrated  at  Edinburgh 
in  October  1904,  is  of  ephemeral  rather  than  of  that  permanent  interest 
which  the  volume  generally  possesses.  But  this  excursion  may  be 
pardoned  as  the  natural  outcome  of  affectionate  pride,  for  Scotland 
has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  organisation  and  regulation  of  the  very 
useful  and  important  profession  which  was  represented  at  this  gather- 
ing. In  the  second  of  the  two  sections  into  which  the  main  body  of 
the  book  is  divided  an  account  is  furnished  of  that  organisation  in  the 
various  countries  of  the  world  which  serves  to  show  the  pre-eminence 
of  Scotland.  In  the  first  section  a  lucid  and  sufficient  narrative  is 
given  of  the  development  of  account-keeping.  We  commence  at  the 
very  beginning  with  ancient  systems  of  numeration  and  early  specimens 
of  accounts,  and  the  history  of  auditing  and  of  bookkeeping  is  then 
traced.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  it  would  appear  that  it  was 
really  the  first  step  which  cost  the  most,  for,  while  it  was  long  before 
the  simple  but  effective  device  of  double  entry  was  invented,  no 
subsequent  development  has  robbed  that  system,  it  would  seem,  of  the 
position  it  immediately  secured.  We  understand  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  competent  experts  who  have  contributed  to  this  volume,  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  substitute  will  ever  be  discovered.  Suggestions  of 
extensive  change  have  been  put  forward,  but  they  have  failed  to 
justify  themselves  upon  their  merits.  Improvements  of  detail  have 
been   introduced    from   time   to   time,   but   they   leave   unaffected    the 
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essential  characteristics  of  the  system.  The  history  of  accounting  may 
accordingly  be  said  to  be  in  the  main  a  record  of  the  experiments  which 
preceded  and  led  up  to  the  discovery  and  adoption  of  the  principle  of 
double  entry.  L.  L.  P. 

In  his  book  on  York :  the  Story  of  its  WallSyBars,  and  Castles  (London : 
Elliot  Stock,  1904)  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooper  has  made  a  very  solid  and  useful 
contribution  to  local  history  and  archaeology.  It  would  not  be  hard  to 
pick  holes  in  his  work.  He  has  sometimes  strayed  too  far  into 
general  history ;  he  has  often  followed  secondary  sources  ;  he  has  made 
a  certain  number  of  slips  and  mistakes  ;  he  has  indulged  in  conjectures  that 
are  not  always  very  happy  ;  and  he  is  not  always  severely  critical  in  his 
methods.  Yet  he  has  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him,  a  profound  love  of 
his  subject,  a  great  zeal  in  putting  together  all  that  he  could  find  bearing 
on  it,  and  an  enthusiasm  that  carries  the  reader  along  with  him  and 
makes  his  work  interesting.  The  solidest  and  newest  part  of  Mr.  Cooper's 
book  includes  a  careful  combination  of  the  large  amount  of  information 
bearing  upon  the  defences  of  York  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries  which  is  to  be  found  scattered  up  and  down  the  newly 
calendared  patent  and  close  rolls,  and  the  supplementing  of  these  from 
local  records,  and  from  his  own  minute  and  exact  local  knowledge  of  the 
surviving  or  recently  surviving  antiquities  of  the  city.  To  this  the  highest 
praise  may  justly  be  given,  and  not  less  to  the  copious  and  useful  illustra- 
tions, or  to  the  interesting  summary  of  modern  attempts  to  wipe  out  the 
history  of  the  defences  of  the  northern  capital,  and  the  happily  successful 
efforts  which  in  most  recent  cases  have  stayed  the  hand  of  the  despoiler. 
Though  Mr.  Cooper  calls  his  book  the  *  story  of  the  castles  '  of  York  he 
has  only  treated  of  the  less  important  of  York's  two  strongholds,  the 
*  Old  Baile,'  whose  mound  still  survives  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ouse. 
Archaeologists  will  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  future  volume  in 
which  Mr.  Cooper  promises  to  tell  us  the  story  of  *  Clifford's  Tower ' 
and  the  great  castle  on  the  right  bank  at  the  junction  of  the  Ouse  and 
the  Foss.  T.  F.  T. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  for  what  class  of  readers  Dr.  David  Murray's  book 
entitled  Museuvis,  their  History  and  their  Use,  with  a  Bibliography  and 
List  of  Museums  in  the  United  Kingdom  (3  vols.  Glasgow :  MacLehose, 
1904),  is  intended.  By  explaining  at  considerable  length  in  the  preface 
his  consciousness  of  his  disabilities  in  undertaking  the  task  the  author 
somewhat  disarms  the  criticism  which  a  specious  display  of  erudition  in 
innumerable  footnotes  seems  to  invite.  The  first  volume  contains  a  mass 
of  notes  upon  the  museums  and  collectors  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  showing  considerable  reading  in  the  forgotten  scien- 
tific literature  of  that  period,  but  ill  arranged  and  with  many  repetitions. 
The  second  and  third  volumes  contain  the  bibliography.  Long  use  can 
alone,  of  course,  discover  the  merits  or  defects  of  such  tables  as  these  ; 
but,  upon  testing  them  critically,  an  impression  is  produced  that  an 
immense  quantity  of  tedious  compilation  and  costly  printing  has  been 
largely  thrown  away  for  lack  of  judgment  and  real  insight.       C.  F.  B. 
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Catalogue  of  eight  Greek  mamtscripts  in  the  Greeh  gymnasium  at  Adrianople  recently 

burnt :  by  B.  K.  Stefanides. — Byz.  Zft.  xiv.  3,  4.    Aug. 
The  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  and  the  Marcosian  heresy :  by  J.  B.   Mayor   [who  argues 

against  the  supposed  connexion]. — Journ.  Theol.  Stud.  24.     July. 
The  Acts  of  Titus  and  the  Acts  of  Paul :  by  M.  K.  James.— Journ.  Theol.  Stud.  24. 

July. 
The  Passion  of  St.  Dioscorus  :  by  H.  Quentin  [who  prints  two  redactions  of  the  text 

and  assigns  the  martyrdom  to  about  305-6] — Anal.  Bolland.  xxiv.  3. 
Hymns  attributed  to  Hilary  of  Poitiers  :  by  A.  S.  Walpole.— Journ.  Theol.  Stud.  24. 

July. 
The  origin  and  history  of  the  cursus :  by  E.  Vacandard  [with  remarks  on  its  use 

in  liturgies]. — Eev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxviii.  1.     July. 
The  sources  of  the  'Epavicrr-fj^  of  Theodoret :  by  L.  Saltet.    II.— Eev.  Hist.  eccl.  vi.  3. 

July. 
An  Arabic  life  of  St.  Abramios :  by  G.  Graf  [Abramios,  born  475,  was  a  monk  in  the 

Kratia  convent  and  in  Jerusalem,  and  died  c.  543.    The  Life  is  by  Cyrillus  Scytho- 

politanos]. — Byz.  Zft.  xiv.  3,  4.    Aug.    A  Latin  version  is  printed  by  P.  Peeters.— 

Anal.  Bolland.  xxiv.  3.     July. 
The  four  supposed  original  papal  documents  inscribed  on  marble  or  metal  [604-732] : 

by  L.  Schmitz-Kallenberg  [who  denies  that  they  are   originals]. — Hist.  Jahrb. 

xxvi.  3. 
The  monogram  in  the  documents  of  Charles  the  Great :  by  J.  Lechner  [who  maintains 

that  it  can  be  explained  without  resort  to  any  theory  of  Graeco- Syrian  influence 

such  as  is  assumed  by  Wolfram]. — N.  Arch.  xxx.  3. 
The  Life  of  St.  Maur  :  by  L.  Halphen,  from  notes  of  lectures  by  the  late  A.  Molinier. 

[The  conclusion  is  adverse  to  the  historical  character  of  the  Life,  and  St.  Maur  is 

denied  to  have  been  the  disciple  of  St.  Benedict]. — Eev.  hist.  Ixxxviii.  2.     J^Lly, 
On  the  authorship  of  Bernaldus's  Libellus,  x.  and  xv. :  by  F.  Thaner  [who  argues 

against  their  attribution  to  Hincmar  of  Eheims]. — N.  Arch.  xxx.  3. 
Further  studies  on  the  Chronicle  of  Skylitzes :  by  C.  de  Boor  [giving  a  detailed  classi- 
fication of  the  manuscripts  of  Skylitzes,  with  an   account  of  their  relation  to 

Kedrenus,  as  well  as  of  several  new  codices  of  the  latter]. — Byz.  Zft.  xiv.  3, 4.   Aug. 
The  Itinerary  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  :    edited,  with  a  translation  and  notes,  by 

M.  N.  Adler,  continued. — Jew.  Qu.  Eev.  68.    July. 
An  ancient  office  for  Holy  Saturday  :  by  H.  M.  Bannister  [on  an  office  in  use  in 

Southern  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century,  containing  a  formula  handed  down  from 

a  time  before  paganism  had  disappeared]. — Journ.  Theol.  Stud.  24.     July. 
The  materials  fqr  the  history  of  the  papal  penitentiary:  by  C.   H.  Haskins  [who 

attributes    the   '  Formulary '  edited  by  H.   C.   Lea   not   to   Jacobus   Thomasius 

Gaetanus,  cardinal  priest   1 295-1 300,  but  to  Thomas  of  Capua,  cardinal  priest 

1 216-1239.     An   account   is  given   of  the    formularies    and     other     documents 

accessible,  together  with  illustrations  from  literary  sources]. — Amer.  Journ.  Theol. 

ix.  3.    July. 
Four  unpublished  letters  of  king  Richard  of  Cornwall   [1257- 1262] :  printed  from 

the  collection  of  Eichard  of  Pofi  by  K.  Hampe.~N.  Arch.  xxx.  3. 
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The  writings  of  Benedict  XII :  by  J.  M.  Vidal.    I. — Rev.  Hist.  eccl.  vi.  3.     July. 
Doctorum  Doctrinale,  a  fourteenth -century  manual   of  examples  for  the  use  of 

preachers  (Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Nouv.  Acq.,  Lat.  86o) :  described  by  H.  Omont. 

— Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixvi.  2,  3. 
A  letter  of  the  antipope  Clement  VII  [24  Sept.  1378]  :  printed  by  F.  Bliemetzrieder. 

— Hist.  Jahrb.  xxvi.  3. 
Correspondence  of  the  Fretich  ministers  to  the  United  States  [i 791-7]:  edited  by 

F.  J.  Turner  [giving  correspondence   of  Ternant,  Genet,  Fauchet,  Adet,  and 

L^tombe].— Amer.  Hist.  Assoc.  Rep.  1893,  ii. 
Despatch  from  lord   Grenville  to   sir  Morton  Eden  [11  April  1797],  stating  the 

English  proposals  for  peace :  printed  by  E.  D.  Adams. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  x.  4. 

July» 
Letters  seized  on  board  a  French  ship  captured  at  Messiiia  in  December  1798  :  printed 

by  G.  Travali  [most  of  them  are  dated  from  Alexandria] ^Arch.  stor.  Sicil.,  N.S., 

xxix.  3,  4. 


Historical  ethics :  by  the  late  Bishop  Creighton  [a  lecture]. — Quart.  Rev.  404.    July. 
Notes  on  Maine's  Ancient  Laio  :  by  sir  F.  Pollock.    II. — Law  Qu.  Rev.  83.    July. 
The  earliest  Christian  community. — Church  Qu.  Rev.  120.    July. 
Historical  Christianity  [a  review  of  Harnack's  Beden  und  Aufsdtze]. — Edinb.  Rev. 

413.    July. 
The  early  Christian  martyrs  :  by  P.  Allard  [who  holds,  in  opposition  to  A.  Harnack, 

that  their  number  was  very  great]. — Rev.  Quart,  hist.  Ixxviii.  1.    July. 
Aphraates  and  monasticism :  by  R.  H.  Connolly.— Journ.  Theol.  Stud.  24.    July. 
The  papacy  and  the  Franhish  church  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great :  by  M.  Vaes. 

I. — Rev.  Hist.  eccl.  vi.  3.     July. 
Hincmar  of  Reims  and  the  emperor  Lothair  :  by  E.  Lesne.— Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxviii. 

1.    July. 
The  siege  and  capture  of  Thessalonica  by  the  Saracens  [904] :  by  A.  Struck  [taken 
mainly  from  the  work  of  the  jeye- witness  Kameniates,  with  a  plan  of  the  city]. — 
Byz.  Zft.  xiv.  3,  4.     Aug. 
The  concordat  at    Worrns:  by  D.   Schafer   [who,  proceeding  from   the  fact  that 
Henry  V's  document  contained  a  permanent  grant  to  the  church,  whereas  that  of 
Calixtus  II  was  merely  a  personal  concession  to  Henry  V,  examines  the  evidence 
concerning  elections  to  bishoprics  in  the  following  three  reigns,  and  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  not  only  was  the  concordat  never  appealed  to,  but  its  concessions 
never  took  effect.    Otto  of  Freising  indeed  once  refers  to  the  concordat   but  for  a 
provision  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  it.    The  text  of  the  documents  was  not 
printed  until  1607,  and  the  name  '  concordat '  was  first  given  to  them  by  Leibnitz 
(1693) :  the  importance  attached  to  them  in  modern  times  is  traceable  to  J.  J, 
Moser  (1737)].— Abhandl.  k.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wiss.  1905. 
The  princes  of  the  Peloponnese  [in  the  later  middle  ages] :  by  W.  Milleb.— Quart. 

Rev.  404.    July. 
The  officials  of  the  papal  court  during  the  great  schism :  by  H.  Kochendorffeb  [who 

gives  lists  for  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  IX]. — N.  Arch.  xxx.  3. 
Letter  of  Pietro  Ranzano  to  Pius  II  on  the  martyrdom  of  Anthony  ofRivoli :  printed 

by  E.  Hocedez. — Anal.  BoUand.  xxiv.  3.     July, 
Heinrich  Bullinger  and  his  ideas  of  tolerance :  by  N.  Paulus. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxvi.  3. 
The  relations  between  England  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands  [1598-1625]:  by  H 

Willaert. — Rev.  Hist.  eccl.  vi.  3.     July,  continued  from  1. 
James  I  and  Paolo  Sarpi  in  1607  [from  correspondence  in  the  English  and  Venetian 

archives]. — Athenaeum,  4062.     Sept.  2. 
The  process  by  which  Elsass  becaine  French :   by  G.  Tumbult.    I  [describing  the 
elements  of  which  Elsass  was  composed,  and  its  situation  during  the  thirty  years* 
war  and  down  to  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxvi.  3. 
The  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  [since  1779] :  by  0.  S.  Stbaus. — 
N.  Amer.  Rev.  clxxxi.  2.    Aug. 
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Napoleon  and  Italy:  by  E,  Driault.     II:  Bonaparte  and  the  Italian  republic. — Eev. 

hist.  Ixxxviii.  2.     July. 
Frederick  Augustus  of  Saxony  and  Napoleon  :  by  the  comte  M.  le  BfeouE  de  Germiny 

II  [1812-1813]. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxviii.  1.     July. 
Sweden  a'nd  Norivay  [on  their  relations  since  18 14].—  Quart.  Rev.  404.    July. 
Bismarck's  conversatimi  with  duke  Frederick  of  Augustenburg  [1  June  1864] :    by 

A.  Wahl   [who   defends  the   accuracy  of  the  account  in   the    Gedanken  und 

Erinnerungen']. — Hist.  Zft.  xcv.  1. 


France 

The  process  against  John  Lackland  and  the  beginnings  of  tJie  French  court  of  peers : 
by  R.  HoLTZMANN  [who  holds  with  C.  Bemont  that  there  was  only  one  process, 
namely  in  1202,  but  contests  his  view  that  the  trial  was  not  before  the  peers  of 
France.  On  this  matter  he  goes  further  than  P.  Guilhiermoz,  and  traces  the 
peerage  back  to  about  11 80;  at  the  same  time  he  urges  that  the  notoriety  of  the 
process  against  John  gave  a  decisive  impulse  towards  the  definition  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  court  of  peers]. — Hist.  Zft.  xcv.  1. 

The  parentage  of  Thomas  de  la  Marche,  bastard  of  France  :  by  H.  Moranville  [who 
believes  that  Blanche  of  Burgundy  was  the  mother,  but  has  doubts  about  the 
father ;  he  rejects  the  statement  of  Geoffrey  le  Baker  that  the  father  was  Philip  of 
Valois].— Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixvi.  2,  3. 

The  reimposition  of  indirect  taxes  and  the  risings  in  the  towns  in  1382  :  by  L.  Mirot. 
— Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxviii.  1.     July. 

A  Breton  inventory  of  moveables  and  deeds  [1407] :  printed  by  F.  L.  Bruel.— Bibl. 
Ecole  Chartes,  Ixvi.  2,  3. 

The  origins  of  the  French  nunciature  [1456-1511] :  by  J.  Richard — Rev.  Quest,  hist. 
Ixxviii.  1.    July. 

Visitations  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Josas  in  the  fifteenth  century :  by  C.  Petit- 
DuTAiLLis. — Rev.  hist.  Ixxxviii.  2.    July. 

An  unpublished  letter  of  Coligny  [14  April  1562].— Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran?, 
liv.  3.    May. 

Comte  Jerome  de  Pontchartrain  and  the  privateers  of  Saint-Malo  [1712-1715] :  by  E. 
W.  Dahlgren. — Rev.  hist.  Ixxxviii.  2.    July. 

Madame  de  StaUl  and  Napoleon. — Edinb.  Rev.  413.    July. 


Germany 

The  writings  of  Boto  of  Prilfening :  by  J.  A.  Endres  [who  holds  that '  Potho  of  Priim,' 
who  has  sometimes  been  identified  with,  and  sometimes  distinguished  from,  him, 
is  an  invention  of  the  sixteenth  century,  due  to  a  misreading  of  a  manuscript,  and 
examines  the  life  and  productions  of  the  Priifening  monk  with  the  help  of  some 
books  in  his  handwriting  still  preserved,  as  well  as  of  his  own  works]. — N.  Arch. 
XXX.  3. 

German  rules  of  the  thirteenth  century  for  testing  the  genuineness  of  documents :  by 
E.  Stengel.  [They  are  found  in  some  copies  of  the  Schwabenspiegel  and  are  based 
upon  the  rules  laid  down  by  Innocent  III.] — N.  Arch.  xxx.  3. 

On  the  text  of  the  so-called  Schwabenspiegel  contained  in  KraffVs  manuscript  (now  at 
Giessen)  and  its  affinities  :  by  L.  von  Rockinger. — SB.  Bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.  (phil.- 
hist.  KL),  1905.    2. 

The  charge  of  drunkenness  brought  against  Luther  :  by  H.  Grisar  [who  rejects  much 
of  the  alleged  evidence,  but  decides  that  there  are  suflScient  grounds  for  believing 
that  he  allowed  himself  considerable  licence  in  the  matter  of  drinking]. — Hist. 
Jahrb.  xxvi.  3. 

The  treaty  of  Passau  and  the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg  :  by  K.  Brandi.— Hist.  Zft. 
xcv.  2» 

Paul  von  Winterfeld  [f  4  April] :  by  H.  Block. — N.  Arch.  xxx.  3. 
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G-reat  Britain  and  Ireland 

St.  Ninian  in  Tiorthern  Pictland :  by  A.  B.  Scott  [chiefly  on  inscriptions  and  place- 
names].— Scott.  Hist.  Kev.  8.     Juhj. 

Vinogradoff'' s  Growth  of  the  Manor :  by  W.  P.  Baildon  [with  notes  from  Domesday 
Book].— Law  Qu.  Kev.  83.     July. 

Magna  Carta :  by  P.  Vinogradoff  [on  W.  S.  M'Kechnie's  book,  with  remarks  on  special 
characteristics  of  the  coronation  charter  of  Henry  I,  and  on  the  later  interpretation 
of  Magna  Carta]. — Law  Qu.  Rev.  83.     July. 

Recent  Wycliffe  literature :  by  J.  Loserth. — Hist.  Zft.  xcv.  2. 

The  Scots  at  Solway  Moss  :  by  G.  A.  Sinclair. — Scott.  Hist.  Rev.  8.    July. 

The  household  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  in  1573  :  by  A,  Lang  [who  prints  a  list  from 
the  Inner  Temple  library]. — Scott.  Hist.  Rev.  8.     July. 

Dunnottar  and  its  barons  :  by  J.  C.  Watt. — Scott.  Hist.  Rev.  8.     July. 

Charles  II  and  his  conflict  with  parliament :  by  A.  Zimmermann. — Hist.  Jahrb. 
XX vi.  3. 

Scottish  industrial  undertakings  before  the  union :  by  W.  R.  Scott.  IV  :  The  wool- 
card  manufactory  at  Leith  [1663]. — Scott.  Hist.  Rev.  8.     July. 

The  battle  of  Glenshiel  [1719] :  by  C.  Sanford  Terry,  with  two  plans. — Scott.  Hist. 
Rev.  8.     July. 

Bath  in  the  eighteenth  century. — Edinb.  Rev.  413.     July. 

Ireland  under  George  II  [from  the  Stopford-Sackville  papers]. — Edinb.  Rev.  413. 
July, 

William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham. — Edinb.  Rev.  413.    July. 

The  representation  of  Ireland  in  parliament :  by  E.  Porritt  [who  deals  with  the  con- 
siderations which  decided  the  choice  of  the  number  of  100  members  at  the  time  of 
the  union]. — N.  Amer.  Rev.  clxxxi.  2.     Aug. 

Nelson  and  the  centenary  of  Trafalgar :  by  A.  St.  Leoer  Westall Monthly  Rev.  ^9. 

Atig. 

The  history  of  England  from  1846  to  1870  [in  connexion  with  H.  Paul's  and  Sir  S. 
Walpole's  works]. — Church  Qu.  Rev.  120.    July. 

Henry  Parry  Liddon  [f  1890]. — Church  Qu.  Rev.  120.     July. 

Lord  Dufferin  [f  1902].— Edinb.  Rev.  413.     July. 

George  Ridding  [f  1^04],  first  bishop  of  Southwell. — Church  Qu.  Rev.  120.    July. 

The  study  of  local  history :  by  R.  Muir. — University  Rev.  2.    June. 


Italy 

The  vernacular  monuments  of  Cagliari  [1070- 1226] :  by  A.  Solmi  [with  a  lexico- 
graphical index]. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.,  5th  ser.,  xxxv. 

Art  in  Soutliern  Italy  in  the  time  of  Frederick  II:  by  G.  Dehio. — Hist.  Zft.  xcv.  2. 

The  Fraticelli :  by  F.  Tocco  [in  continuation  of  a  previous  work,  from  the  death  of 
Clareno  in  1338  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  sect  in  the  fifteenth  century.    A 
revival  in  Florence  is  contemporaneous  with  the  quarrel  of  the  republic  with 
'  Gregory  XI]. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.,  5th  ser.,  xxxiv. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  Ladislaus  and  John  XXIII  [17  June  1412] :  printed  by 
P.  Fedele. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxx.  2. 

Trapani  during  the  wars  of  Charles  V  in  Africa  and  against  the  Turks :  by  N.  Vitalb. 
— Arch.  stor.  Sicil.,  N.S.,  xxix.  3,  4. 

Tlie  Storia  Viniziana  of  Bembo :  by  C.  Lagomaggiore,  continued  [on  the  sources]. — 
N.  Arch.  Ven.,  N.S.,  ix.  1. 

The  Ricordi  of  two  popes  :  by  L.  Frati.  [(1)  Advice  left  by  Paul  III  to  his  brother 
Ranuccio  Farnese  as  to  the  choice  of  his  successor.  (2)  Moral  maxims  bequeathed 
by  Innocent  IX]. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.,  5th  ser.,  xxxiv. 

XJivpublished  letters  of  Bernardo  Tanucci  to  Ferdinando  Galiani :  printed  by  F. 
NicoLiNi.     IV  [6  Dec.  1766-24  Jan.  1767]. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxx.  2. 

The  papers  of  Filippo  Buonarroti:  by  G.  Weill. — Rev.  hist.  Ixxxviii.  2.    July. 
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Unpublished  letters  of  Mary  Caroline,  qiieen  of  the  Tioo  Sicilies  [1808  -1811] :  printed 

by  G.  Abenapbimo. — Arch.  stor.  Sicil.,  N.S.,  xxix.  3,  4. 
Francesco  Nitti  [f  31  Jan.] :  by  B.  Croce. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxx.  2. 

Spain 

Spain  at  the  close  of  the  third  century  b.c.  :   by  N.  Feliciani. — Boletin  E.  Acad. 

Historia,  xlvi.  5. 
A  charge-book  of  the  inquisitor  of  Aragon  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  now  in 

the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  (Nouv.  Acq.,  Lat.  834) :  described  by  H.  Omont, — Bibl. 

Ecole  Chartes.  Ixvi.  2,  3. 

America  and  Colonies 

English  colonial  administration  under  Lord  Clarendon,  1660- 1667  :  by  P.  V.  Kaye. 
•   Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies  in  Hist,  and  Polit.  Science,  xxiii.  5,  6. 

Justice  in  colonial  Virginia  :  by  0.  P.  Chitwood  [who  examines  the  origin,  history, 
and  growth  of  the  Virginia  colonial  judiciary].— Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies  in 
Hist,  and  Polit.  Science,  xxiii.  7,  8. 

Virginia  letters  on  the  Scots  Darien  colony  [1699]. — Amer.  Hist.  Eev.  x.  4. 

The  Indian  boundary  line  after  the  seven  years'  war :  by  M.  Fabband,  with  a  map. — 
Amer.  Hist.  Bev.  x.  4.    July. 

Oliver  Ellsivorth  in  the  continental  congress :  by  W.  G.  Bbown.  II. — Amer.  Hist. 
Kev.  X.  4.     July. 

Charles  Pinckney^s  speech  in  answer  to  Jay  [16  Aug.  1786]  on  the  question  of  a  treaty 
with  Spain  :  reprinted  from  a  broadside. — Amer.  Hist.  Eev.  x.  4.    July. 

Spencer  Roane :  by  E.  J.  Smith.  [Eoane  (i 762-1822),  a  distinguished  Virginian  judge, 
maintained  that  the  Federal  government  was  limited  in  its  powers,  and  possessed 
only  those  expressly  granted  or  fairly  incidental  to  them.  Letters  of  his  to  news- 
papers on  the  constitution,  under  anonymous  signatures,  are  here  collected]. — 
Eandolph-Macon  Col.  Hist.  Papers,  John  P.  Branch,  ii.  1. 

A  colony  of  Emigres  in  Canada  [i  798-18 16] :  by  Lucy  E.  Textob  [who  gives  an 
account  of  the  settlement  founded  by  Puisaye  {1754-1827).  He  left  Canada  in 
1802].— Toronto  Univ.  Studies  in  Hist,  and  Econ.  iii.  1. 

William  Walker  and  the  steamship  corporation  in  Nicaragua :  by  W.  0.  Sceoggs. — 
Amer  Hist.  Eev.  x.  4.    July. 


Corrections  in  the  July  Number. 

On  pp.  435-437,  in  notes  11,  12,  and  25,  for  Bot.  Pari,  we  should  read  Return 
Pari. 

In  Mr.  T.  Eice  Holmes's  review  of  Sir  W.  Lee-Warner's  Life  of  the  Marquis  of 
Dalhbusie  the  statement  on  p.  597,  lines  2,  3,  that  the  author  '  says  nothing  about 
Lord  Dalhousie's  abolition  of  the  permanent  transport  service,'  is  a  mistake :  the 
subject  is  dealt  with  in  vol.  ii.  p.  268  of  the  Life ;  but  there  is  no  reference  to  this  in 
the  index.  By  an  error,  for  which  Mr.  Holmes  is  not  responsible,  the  words  '  if  some- 
what reserved  '  appear  on  p.  598,  line  15,  instead  of  *  if  somewhat  more  unreservedly 
favourable.'  Mr.  Holmes  complains  that  the  review  was  in  some  places  abbreviated 
after  he  had  revised  the  proof.  These  changes,  which  we  regretted,  were  required 
partly  by  considerations  of  space  and  partly  by  the  necessity  of  preserving  some  pro- 
portion among  reviews  in  length  and  mode  of  treatment. 
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